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ON   THE    SHORES    OF    BUZZARDS    BAY. 


By  Edwin  Fiske  Kimball. 


UZZARDS  BAY  has 
attracted  special  in- 
terest in  these  latest 
years  from  the  selec- 
tion of  its  shores  as 
a  summer  home  by 
ex-President  Cleve- 
land. But  the  charm  of  the  bay  has  been 
perennial.  To  its  peaceful  waters,  wooded 
points,  sheltered  coves,  and  sandy  beaches 
have  come,  in  their  successive  genera- 
tions, the  Indian,  the  discoverer,  and  the 
pioneer,  the  farmer,  the  scientist,  the 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  health-seeker. 

Buzzards  Bay  is  one  of  the  three 
noble  bays  of  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
It  opens  into  the  ocean  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  from  which 
place  many  a  yacht  enters  its  inviting 
waters.  Separating  it  on  the  south  from 
Vineyard  Sound  is  a  chain  of  low  islands 
known  as  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  a  name 


which  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  and  the  Virgin  Queen. 
The  broad  shoulder  of  the  great  right 
arm  of  Cape  Cod  forms  the  eastern  shore, 
while  on  the  northwestern  side  the  main- 
land breaks  into  a  series  of  irregular 
points,  or  necks,  as  they  are  locally 
termed,  all  with  a  southeasterly  trend, 
forming  many  intermediate  coves  and 
harbors.  Within  its  charming  environ- 
ment, the  bay  stretches  for  thirty  miles 
to  the  northeast,  varying  in  width  from 
ten  miles  in  the  lower  part  to  five  in  the 
upper,  ending  in  a  fine  bit  of  water  called 
Buttermilk  Bay,  which  nearly  touches  the 
south  boundary  line  of  old  Plymouth 
town.  The  entrance  from  the  ocean  lies 
between  Gooseberry  Neck,  projecting  in 
the  town  of  Westport,  and  the  rocks  that 
make  off  from  the  end  of  Cuttyhunk,  the 
western  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  famous 
as  the  site  of  Gosnold's  little  colony  of 
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1602.  Vessels  bound 
in  look  for  one  of  the 
two  coast  light-ships, 
named  euphoniously 
from  the  hidden 
boulders  near  by, 
Hen  and  Chickens  at 
the  north  and  Sow 
and  Pigs  at  the  south. 
Ten  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  Cutty- 
hunk  looms  up  the 
great  clay  promontory 
of  Gay  Head  (the 
"  Dover  Cliffs  "  of 
Gosnold),  the  west- 
ern termination  of 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

Several  small  rivers, 
Acushnet,  Mattapoisett, 
YVareham,  flow  from  the  lakes  and  slopes 
of  the  mainland  into  the  harbors  of  the 
northern  shore  of  the  bay.  Into  the 
head  of  the  bay,  close  by  "  Gray  Gables," 
the  home  of  the  Clevelands,  empties  the 
Monument  (a  corrupted  form  of  Mano- 


Residence  of  Edward  Atkinson,  Mattapoisett 


including     the 
Sippican,    and 


n    Mr,    Atkinson's   Garden. 


met)  River,  whose  source  is  up  among 
the  lakes  of  Plymouth,  south  of  the 
Manomet  Hills.      It  is  but   six   or   seven 


miles  across  the 
isthmus  of  the  cape 
along  the  line  of 
this  stream  and  that 
of  the  Scusset  on 
the  northern  side  ; 
and  it  is  small  won- 
der that,  from  1776 
to  the  present  time, 
survey  after  survey 
has  been  made  for 
a  ship-canal  to  con- 
nect the  two  bays, 
Cape  Cod  and  Buz- 
zards, thus  freeing 


from  the  perils  of 
the  Nantucket 
shoals  and  those  of  the  "  back  of  the 
cape  "  with  its  wintry  storms. 

Inside  the  bay  are  many  islands  close 
to  the  shores,  among  them  West  Island, 
off  Fairhaven,  the  largest  in  the  bay, 
Bird  Island,  off  Marion,  with  its  pretty 
white  lighthouse  tower,  and  Mashnee, 
Cedar,  Onset,  and  Wicket's  Islands  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  which  in  certain 
lights  form  a  group  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  I  vividly  recall  a  sunset 
seen  over  them  from  the  roof  of  the 
hotel  at  Monument  Beach.  A  gentle 
breeze  stirred  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay  ;  vistas  of  distant  shores  appeared 
between  the  islands  ;  these,  dark  green 
to  their  edges,  lay  indistinct  in  the 
haze  which  had  risen  in  the  after- 
noon ;  the  sun  sank,  a  ball  of  fire, 
below  the  misty  horizon  beyond  Onset 
Bay  ;  high  -  peaked  clouds  formed 
towers  of  silver  at  the  north  ;  long 
bands  in  the  west  made  curtains  of 
glorious  color.  Soon  their  golden 
hues  faded  to  dull  gray  ;  the  sky  above 
and  the  sea  and  land  below  grew 
dark  ;  and  then,  above  the  fading 
landscape,  gleamed  the  red  tints, 
holding  long  into  the  twilight. 

The    innumerable    bowlders  which 
strew  the  pastures  and  shores,  mak- 
ing many  a  scattered  pile  on  water- 
worn  points,  will  not  pass   unnoticed 
by     even     the     casual    visitor.        At 
the    head    of   Aucoot     Cove,     between 
Marion     and     Mattapoisett,    there     is     a 
huge   accumulation   of    them,  where    the 
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tides  and  a  brook  have  washed  them 
clean.  Near  by,  all  along  toward  An- 
gelica Point,  in  the  fields,  in  the  woods, 
and  on  the  shore,  they  are  numberless 
and  often  very  fantastic.  Here,  the  native 
says,  "The  devil  dropped  his  apron 
strings,"  remembering  that  he  had  loosen- 
ed them  at  many 
other  points.  At 
Mattapoisett,  o  n 
the  estate  owned 
as  a  summer  home 
by     Mr.     Edward 


Interior  of  Mr.    Ricketson  s  Studio. 

Atkinson,  the  well-known  statistician,  lies 
one  of  the  largest  bowlders  in  New  Eng- 
land. You  see  it  where  the  grass  land 
meets  the  woods,  with  its  peak  among 
the  tree-tops.  Its  greatest  height  is  forty- 
two  feet,  and  its  width  thirty-six.  It 
has  split  into  unequal  parts  with  a  fissure 
of  three  and  a  half  feet,  through  which  runs 
a  path,  revealing  its  gigantic  proportions. 
How  came  this  frag- 
ment of  the  White 
Hills  down  by  the 
sea  two  hundred 
miles  away?  The 
answer  is  a  story 
from  geology,  es- 
sential to  an  under- 
s  tan  ding  of  the 
character  of  all 
southern  New  Eng- 
land. The  immense 
glaciers  of  the  Ice 
Age  of  North 
America  were  gi- 
gantic    carriers    of 


broken  and  ground  material  from  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent  toward  the  south.  Where  now 
the  southeastern  counties  of  Massachu- 
setts are,  the  ocean  in  the  previous  cycle 
held  full  sway,  and  probably  beat  upon 
the  Milton  Blue  Hills  and  upon  irregular 
lines  w  est  w  a  r  d. 
Through  the  cen- 
turies of  the  glacial 
period,  the  drift  of 
which  their  land  is 
composed,  consist- 
ing of  sand,  gravel, 
and  bowlders,  was 
scraped  from  north- 
ern New  England 
and  deposited  in  the 
sea  or  in  visible 
moraines  on  a  scale 
which  the  imagina- 
tion fails  to  con- 
ceive. The  ocean  sorted  and  stratified 
much  of  this  drift,  though  some  crests 
are  left  in  their  original  condition,  like 
the  "backbone"  of  Cape  Cod,  which 
has  remained  above  sea-level.  Three 
distinct  terminal  moraines  appear  in 
southern  New  England.  The  extreme 
outer  margin  is  visible  by  its  remaining 
portions,  —  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, No  Man's  Land,  Block  Island,  and 
beyond  in  the  southern  hills  of  Long 
Island  from  Montauk  Point  to  Brooklyn. 
The  second  line  established  by  the  melt- 
ing and  retreating  glaciers  is  revealed  by 
Cape  Cod  peninsula,  from  Provincetown 
to  Woods  Holl,  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
Point  Judith,  and  Watch  Hill   in  Rhode 


Studios  of  R.  Swam 
Gifford  and  Walton 
Ricketson,  Nonquitt, 


A   Bit  of  the  Apponagansett  River,  South    Dartmouth. 
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The   First  Colony   in    New   England. 

Island,  and  westward  by  Plsher's  Island 
and  the  northern  hills  of  Long  Island  to 
Port  Jefferson.  Buzzards  Bay,  which  has 
a  maximum  depth  of  sixty  feet,  lies  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  later  vast 
moraines,  and  its  form  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  more  rapid  action  of  the  warm 
currents  which  came  from  the  south 
between  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Block 
Island.  Its  northwest  shores  belong  to 
the  third  terminal  moraines,  which  begin 
at  the  Manomet  Hills  of  Plymouth  and 
extend  irregularly  westward  along  a  line 
of  promiscuous  elevations  which  give  the 
character  to  much  of  the  country  to  the 
Hudson  River.  Here,  then,  is  the  key  to 
the    hills,    islands,    and    bowlder-covered 


and    its     romance     is 
than     ice    and   drift, 
these     shores,     or     lived 
There     is     considerable 


fields  and  shores  of 
the  bay,  and  one 
can  make  good  use 
of  it  in  observing 
the  characteristic 
landscapes  on 
every  hand. 

But    human   life 
more     interesting 
Who    have    seen 
upon     them? 
evidence     that 


the  Norsemen,  under  Thorfinn,  follow- 
ing Leif  Erikson,  about  the  year  1007, 
explored  this  bay  and  named  it  "  Straum- 
fiord,"  or  "  Bay  of  Currents."  For  five 
hundred  years  after  their  visit,  if  the  visit 
occurred,  no  European  disturbed  the 
savage  life  of  the  Indian  tribes,  Wam- 
panoags  on  the  west  side,  and  Mashpees 
on  the  east,  whose  villages  everywhere  on 
the  bay  can  still  be  traced  by  the  accu- 
mulations of  clam  and  oyster  shells  which 
mark  their  sites.  For  over  thirty  years, 
even  after  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  no  bold  navigator  reached  this 
portion  of  the  New  World  until  Verra- 
zano,  the  fearless  and  enthusiastic  French 
explorer,  in  1524,  made   his   famous  voy- 


alom 


coast  from  Cape  May  to 


^ 
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Nova  Scotia.  In  his  "  Letter  "  is  found 
a  glowing  account  of  a  certain  fine  bay 
and  port  where  he  stayed  fifteen  days 
refitting  his  ship,  and  where  he  observed 
fertile  shores  and  friendly  natives.  The 
latitude  is  given  as  41  2-3°,  and  anti- 
quarians believe  he  described  the  harbor 
of  Newport,  R.  I.  When  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  struck  directly  across  the  Atlan- 
tic from  the  Azores,  after  leaving  Fal- 
mouth, England,  he  was  in  search  of  the 
wonderful  haven  of  Verrazano,  and  be- 
lieved he  had  found  it  in  Buzzard's  Bay, 
which  he  named 
Gosnold's  Hope. 
This  certainly  was  a 
better  name  than  the 
present,  given  pro- 
bably by  the  early 
settlers  of  Dart- 
mouth, a  half  cen- 
tury later,  from  the 
great  numbers  of 
fish  -  hawks  (called 
buzzardets,  or  little 
buzzards,  in  old 
works  upon  natural 
history)  seen  about 
the  shores  and  is- 
lands of  the  bay. 

Gosnold's  attempt- 
ed colony  on  Cutty- 
hunk  Island  was  the 
first  English  settle- 
ment in  New  Engl- 
and,  and  has   a   ro- 


mantic interest,  however  small  its  results  on 
American  history.  This  "  active,  intrepid, 
experienced  seaman  from  the  west  of 
England  "  sailed  for  "  North  Virginia  " 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1602,  with  a  com- 
pany, all  told,  of  thirty-two,  twenty  in- 
tending to  remain  as  colonists.  He  made 
land, after  forty-nine  days,  near  York  Beach, 
Maine  ;  then  turning  south  for  a  day  and 
a  night,  found  in  the  morning  his  little 
ship,  the  Concord,  encompassed  by  a 
"  mighty  headland."  He  anchored,  and 
with  others  went  ashore.     On  his  return 


Old   Whalers,    New   Bedford. 
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he  found  that  his  crew  had  caught  a  great 
abundance  of  codfish.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance he  called  the  headland  Cape 
Cod,  which  was  the  first  English  name 
given    to     any    part     of    New     England. 


an  acre  in  extent,  situated  in  a  fresh 
water  lake  near  the  western  end  of 
"  Elizabeth,"  he  fixed  the  site  of  his 
house  and  its  surrounding  stockade,  or 
"fort."     A  cellar-hole,  with  stones,   evi- 


A  Club   Race.— The  Start 


Doubling  the  cape  and  escaping  the 
perils  of  the  shoals  below,  he  soon  dis- 
covered and  christened  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. John  Brereton,  one  of  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  voyage,  described  the  land 
as  if  it  were  some  new  Eden,  so  lovely 
was  the  scenery  of  this  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  with  great  oaks,  stately  pines, 
luxuriant  shrubbery    and    flowers.     How 


Bird   Island   Light. 

changed  are  the  denuded  islands  now  ! 
Naushon  alone  attests  the  noble  forests 
of  the  past. 

The  chain  of  islands  lying  north  of 
Vineyard  Sound  was  next  explored,  and 
the  western  one,  Cuttyhunk,  selected  for 
the  colony  on  account  of  its  greater  se- 
curity from  the  Indians.  In  honor  of  his 
queen,  Gosnold  called  it  "Elizabeth,"  a 
name  which  afterwards  spread  to  the 
entire  group.      On  a  rocky  islet,  less  than 


dently  the  foundation  of  the  storehouse, 
was  distinctly  visible  when,  in  1797,  Dr. 
Belknap,  the  historian,  visited  the  islet, 
and  this  could  be  seen  until  recent  culti- 
vation of  the  land  obliterated  the  re- 
mains. On  this  historic  spot,  Daniel 
Ricketson,  the  historian  of  Dartmouth 
and  New  Bedford,  proposed  to  place  "  a 
small  round  and  castellated  form  of  tower, 
built  of  stone  in  a  rude  but  substantial 
manner."  It  yet  remains  for  some  so- 
ciety or  gentleman  of  wealth  to  mark 
with  a  suitable  memorial  the  location  of 
the  first  authentic  habitation  of  Euro- 
peans in  New  England.  Now  all  tke 
land  is  barren  of  trees,  but  in  1602  the 
island  and  the  little  islet  in  the  lake  were 
finely  wooded,  as  the  chronicle  says, 
"  with  oaks,  ashes,  beeches,  walnut,  witch- 
hazel,  sassafras,  and  cedars,  with  divers 
others  of  unknown  names."  Game,  in- 
cluding the  red  deer,  abounded  ;  the 
shores  furnished  great  quantities  of  shell- 
fish, while  delicious  wild  berries  grew 
luxuriantly. 

The  little  settlement,  however,  was 
short-lived,  for  on  June  18th,  after  a  stay 
of  twenty-five  days,  all  the  ship's  company 
left  for  old  England.  Some  writers  have 
called  them  "  fickle,"  but  circumstances 
seem  to  have  compelled  their  going.  An 
ambushed  party  of  Indians  attacked  the 
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colonists,  while  Captain  Gosnold  was  ex 
ploring  across  "the  stately  sound,"  as  the 
chronicler,  Gabriel  Archer,  "a  gentleman 
in  said  voyage,"  calls  our  noble  bay. 
With  the  remembrance  of  the  fate  of 
Roanoke  fresh  in  their  minds,  with  the 
fear  of  losing  their  shares  of  the  profita- 
ble cargo  of  sassafras  and  cedar-wood 
with  which  they  had  helped  to  freight  the 
vessel,  and  with  the  likelihood  that  their 
provisions  would  not  hold  out  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship  from  England,  some  of 
the  colonists  decided  to  go  back  with 
the  Concord  rather  than  remain  in  the 
mighty  wilderness.  Let  it  be  recorded  to 
the  credit  of  Anglo-Saxon  grit  that  there 
were  twelve  sturdy  yeomen  who  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  with  Gosnold.  Re- 
luctantly he  abandoned  his  cherished 
settlement,  and  five  years  later  found  his 
unknown  grave  in  Virginia,  whither  he 
had  gone  with  Captain  John  Smith.  Not 
by  "adventurers"  at  "Elizabeth"  was 
the  soil  of  New  England  to  be  planted 
for  its  growth  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  but,  eighteen  years  later,  at 
Plymouth,  by  the  Pilgrim  "  seed-corn, 
winnowed  by  three  siftings." 

Old  Dartmouth,  at  the    southwest  cor- 


Ricnard   Watson   Gilder. 

stately  sound."  As  we  approach  the 
shore  from  the  east,  the  red  roofs  of  the 
pretty  village  of  Nonquitt  appear  north  of 
the  Round  Hills  beyond  Dumpling  Rock 
Light.  These  are  the  hills  which  Gosnold 
called  "Hap's  Hill."  Near  them  on  the 
beach  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  na- 
tives, "  men,  women  and  children,  who 
with  all  courteous  kindness  entertained 
him,  giving  him  skins  of  wild  beasts,  to- 
bacco, turtles,  hemp,  artificial  strings 
colored,  and  such  like  as  they  had  about 
them."  A  few  days  afterward  fifty  of 
these  Indians  went  in  eleven  canoes  over 


A  Corner  of  Mr.   Gilder's   House,    Marion. 


ner  of  the  Bay,  one  of  the  early  "planta- 
tions "  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  shall  be 
our  starting  point  for  a  tour  about  "  the 


to  Cuttyhunk  and  stayed 
camping  on  the  opposite 
island  and  tradim 


three     days, 

end    of    the 

with  the  Englishmen. 
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Nonquitt  is  a  quiet,  restful  resort,  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  with 
the  pathetic  close  of  General  Philip 
Sheridan's  life.  Here  was  his  summer 
home  during  his  last  years ;  here,  in  July, 
1888,  the  naval  vessel,  the  Swatara, 
brought  the  dying  general ;  and  here,  four 
weeks  later,  he  passed  away.  The  beau- 
ties of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  lower  bay 
and  of  the  undulating  landscape,  have  at- 
tracted several  artists  to  Nonquitt,  notably 
R.  Swam  Gifford,  who  has  a  studio  and  a 
summer  home  overlooking  the  bay. 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  spent  several  seasons 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  her 
pretty  cottage  there.  Walton  Ricketson, 
the  sculptor,  whose  admirable  busts  of 
Miss  Alcott  and  her  father  have  brought 
well  -  deserved  fame,  makes  an  annual 
visit  to  Nonquitt,  where  he  has  a  charm- 
ing studio. 

In  1650,  thirty  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
had  settled  Plymouth,  old  Dartmouth  re- 
ceived its  first  settlers,  in  the  persons  of 
Ralph  Russell,  his  son  John,  and  Anthony 
Sloeum,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from 


Onset   Bay. 

Taunton  and  established  an  iron  forge  at 
Russell's  Mills.  In  1639,  the  General 
Court  at  Plymouth  had  passed  an  order 
that  the  "old-comers,"  original  Mayflower 
passengers,  should  make  choice  of  two  or 
three  plantations  for  themselves  in  the 
territory  of  the  colony  before  the  Decem- 
ber court.  "The  second  place," 
so  called,  was  the  vicinity  of  Dart- 
mouth ;  but  not  till  1652  was  the 
right  to  the  land  acquired  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians.  Massasoit, 
chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  Wam- 
sutta,  his  son  (called  by  the  English 
Alexander,  as  his  younger  brother, 
Metacom,  was  called  Philip),  sold  to 
"  William  Bradford,  Captain  Standi sh, 
Thomas  Southworth,  John  Winslow,  John 
Cooke,  and  their  associates,  the  pur- 
chasers, or  old-comers,"  a  great  tract  of 
land  which  was  a  considerable  part  of  the 
old  town.  The  purchase  and  its  later 
additions  stretched  from  Buzzards  Bay 
to  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  ;  out  of 
the  original  township  have  been  formed 
in  later  times,  Westport,  New  Bedford, 
Fairhaven,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Acushnet. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  compensation 
given  old  Massasoit  and  Wamsutta,  viz  : 
"thirty  yards  of  cloth,  eight  moose  skins, 
fifteen  axes,  fifteen  hoes,  fifteen  pair  of 
breeches,  eight  blankets,  two  kettles,  one 
cloak,  £2  in  wampum,  eight  pair  of 
stockings,  eight  pair  of  shoes,  one  iron 
pot,  and  ten  shillings  in  another  com- 
moditie,"  —which,  after  all,  was  more  in 
value  than  the  famous  twenty-four  dollars 
which  the  Dutch  paid  in  1626  for  Man- 
hattan Island. 

The    original     deed    of    West    Island, 
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dated  1666,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  island's 
present  owner  Horace  S.  Crowell.     This 
curious  old  document,  with  its  indented 
margin,  was  given  by  King  Philip  to  John 
Gooke,  bearing  the  signature  and  seal  of 
the  famous  old  royal  savage. 
John   Russell   and  John 
Cooke    were    the     leading 
men  of  the  new  plantation, 
which  became  a  settlement 
mainly  of   Quakers   and 
Baptists   from   the    mother 
colony,  seeking  here  more 
freedom  of  worship.      In- 
deed, a  study  of  their  his- 
tory reveals  a  remarkable 
contest  for  religious  liberty, 
waged  between  them  and 
the     Plymouth    General 
Court,  and  after  the  union 
of   the   colonies,   in   1692, 
the     Massachusetts    authorities.        They 
obeyed    all    laws    except    those  of  com- 
pulsory   taxation     for    the     support     of 
ministers   of  whom   they   had   no   selec- 
tion and  with    whom    they  had  no  har- 
mony of  religious    belief.       In    addition 
to   the  Province    tax  there  was  annually 
laid  upon  them  another  for  this  purpose ; 


and  annually  these  inflexible  "non-com- 
formists"  refused  to  collect  it.       The  suf- 
ferings of  these  people  in  King  Philip's 
war,  in  which  many  lost   their  lives,  were 
met,  after  the  burning  of  their  homes,  by 
an  order  of  the  Plymouth 
Court,  saying  that  it  took 
into    "  serious    considera- 
tion   the   tremendous  dis- 
pensation  of  God  toward 
the  people  of   Dartmouth 
in  suffering  the  barbarous 
heathen  to  spoil   and  de- 
stroy   most  of  their  habi- 
tations,"    and    expressing 
the  fear  that  it  was  their 
carelessness    about    the 
ministry    of   the    word  of 
God    among    them    which 
Joseph  Jefferson.  "may  have  been  the  pro- 

vocation of  God  thus  to 
chastise  their  contempt  of  his  gospel, 
which  we  earnestly  desire  the  people  of 
that  place  may  seriously  consider  and  lay 
to  heart  and  be  humbled  for,  with  solici- 
tous endeavor  after  a  reformation  thereof, 
by  a  vigorous  putting  forth  to  obtain  an 
able,  faithful  dispenser  of  the  word  of 
God  amongst  them  and  to  encourage  him 


Joseph  Jefferson's   House,  Buzzards  Bay. 
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A  Corner  of  Joseph   Jefferson's  Studio. 


therein 
as  they 


the  neglect  whereof  this  court, 
must  and,  God  willing,  thev  will 
not  permit  in  future."  One  in  modern 
times  may  well  deem  this  cold  "comfort  " 
for  an  afflicted  people. 

The  struggle  over  the  religious  tax 
lasted  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was 
often  bitter,  yet  the  town  never  yielded  a 
whit  from  its  position.  The  crisis  came 
in  1724  in  an  appeal  to  the  King.  Two 
years  before,  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts had  passed  an  act  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  town  of  Dartmouth 
and  a  smaller  amount  in  Tiverton  (then 
a  part  of  Massachusetts),  for  the  support 
of  ministers  whose  selection  should  be 
subject  to  the  General  Court.  These 
towns  were  the  only  ones  left. in  the  state 
which  had  not  been  forced  into  "  con- 
formity," and  this  act  was  intended  to 
accomplish  that  result.  It  was  provided 
that  the  sum  assessed  should  be  included 
in  the  regular  province  tax  and  afterward 
withdrawn  from  the  treasury.  Mark  the 
spirited  action  of  the  freemen  of  the 
town  !  In  town-meeting  assembled,  thev 
voted  not  to  pay  such  assessment;  and 
further  to  raise  ,£700  (seven  times  the 
tax)  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  appeal 
to  the  King  (George  I.)     The  selectmen 


refused  to  assess  the  special  tax  ordered 
by  the  Court.  They  were  imprisoned 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Bristol  jail, 
and  released  after  the  decision  of  the 
King  to  grant  their  appeal,  with  his 
order  to  have  the  obnoxious  tax  re- 
mitted. This  conscientious  and  suc- 
cessful stand  for  freedom  of  worship, 
a  century  after  the  planting  of  Ply- 
mouth, can  be  counted  one  of  the 
decisive  victories  by  which  the  com- 
plete independence  of  the  Church 
from  the  domination  of  the  State  was 
secured  in  New  England.  While  the 
opposing  Puritan  party  were  doubtless 
sincere  and  patriotic  in  their  motives, 
the  descendants  of  the  honest  Quakers 
and  Baptists  of  old  Dartmouth  may 
well  take  pride  in  the  achievement  of 
their  forefathers. 

Here   and  there   in  the  villages   of 
this   region,   and  in   the   city  of  New 
Bedford,  the  visitor  can  see  the  simple 
"meeting-houses"    of    the    societies 
of  Quakers   or   Friends,   as   they  like 
to  be  called,  who  still  hold  the  faith  and 
sit  in  the  "'silent  assembly."      In  the  ter- 
ritory  which     was    once   old    Dartmouth 


One   of  Mr.   Jefferson's   Windmills. 

there  were,  thirty  years  ago,  fourteen 
houses  of  worship,  and  there  were  others 
in    adjacent    towns.       To    the    quarterly 
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meetings  came  many  from  a  distance, 
including,  till  infirmity  prevented,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier. 

The  harbor  of  New  Bedford,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Bay,  is  the  wide  estuary  of 
the  Acushnet  river.  The  appearance  of 
the  city,  finely  situated  on  the  western 
hill-side,  is  at  once  imposing  and  beauti- 
ful. Great  cotton  mills  occupy  much  of 
the  lower  ground  both  below  and  above 
the  bridge  to  Fairhaven ;  and  one  can 
easily  realize  that  the  city  ranks  third  in 
the  country  in  the  product  of  her  new  in- 
dustry. The  business  and  residential 
portions  of  the  city  stretch  for  over  two 
miles  along  the  harbor  and  river,  up  the 
slope  toward  the  ridge  behind.  As  the 
centennial  orator  well  expressed  it,  "  the 
city  lies  between  the  green  pastures  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  still  waters  of  the 
river  on  the  other."  The  wharves  are 
scenes  of  various  activities,  and  some  of 
them  reminders  of  the  old  days  of  the 
whale-fishery.  Many  famous  whaling  ves- 
sels form  picturesque  groups  in  the  docks, 
fastened  there  unused,  superseded  by  the 
steam  whaler,  or  not  needed  by  the 
diminished  demands  of  the  present,  de- 
caying slowly,  like  old  stage-coaches, 
relics  of  a  former  time.  Still,  New  Bed- 
ford ranks  to-day  first  in  the  world  in 
whaling-products,  having  an  annual  catch 
from  about  seventy  vessels  of  $1,000,000 
to  $1,500,000 —  indeed  a  great  reduction 
from  the  maximum  of  $6,178,728  thirty- 


Mr.   Cleveland's   Boat  "  Ruth." 

five  years  ago,  when  three   hundred   and 
twenty-nine  vessels  were  engaged. 

The  interesting  historical  associations 
and  local  features  of  New  Bedford  are 
very  tempting  to  one's  pen  ;  but  a  future 
article  in  this  magazine  will  deal  with  this 
material,  including  the  history  and  ro- 
mance of  her  whaling  industry.  We  will 
cross  over  to  Fairhaven  by  the  long- 
bridge,  and  enjoy  the  fine  views  up  the 
river  and  down  the  harbor.  This  bridge, 
the  successor  of  three  previous  ones, 
which  were  washed  away  in  the  great 
gales  of  1807,  1 81 5,  and  1869,  crosses 
two  islands  on  its  way  over,  and  has  a 
draw-bridge  close  to  the  wharves  of  New 
Bedford,  fishing  projections  or  "  pockets," 


Gray  Gables.  —  Residence   of  Ex-President  Cleveland. 
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and  a  long  viaduct  toward  the  Fairhaven 
side.  Frequent  horse-cars  are  crossing  the 
bridge  on  their  way  back  and  forth  from 
Fairhaven  village,  or  from  Fort  Phoenix 
in  its  lower  part  on  Fort  Point  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor.  Thither  let  us 
follow  the  crowds  of  picnickers  or  sight- 


Cove,  south  of  New  Bedford,  to  avoid 
this  fort.  After  burning  the  village  and 
whaling  fleet  of  "  Bedford,"  as  it  was 
then  called,  being  a  thriving  village  in 
old  Dartmouth,  they  marched  up  and 
over  to  Acushnet,  then  down  through 
Fairhaven,  and  re- embarked  in  their  ves- 


, 


Grover  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    C.    M.    BELL. 


seers  who  swarm  about  the  little  beach  or 
the  rocks  around  the  fort.  This  pictur- 
esque spot  makes  a  near  resort  for  the 
factory  hands  and  the  poor  people  of  the 
adjacent  city ;  and  here  are  the  cheap 
amusements  and  restaurants  that  cater  to 
them.  The  fort  has  an  indefinite  history. 
It  was  here  in  Revolutionary  times,  and 
was  used  in   the  war  of  1 812.     In  Sep- 


"  Gilnochie."  —  Home  of  John   S.    Bleakie.     - 

tember,  1778,  Maj.-Gen.  dray,  with  four 
or  five  thousand  British  troops,  under 
orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  raided 
this     region,    having    landed     at    Clark's 


sels  at  Sconticut  Point,  a  long  projection 
south-east  of  Fort  Phoenix. 

Fairhaven,  as  well  as  Acushnet  to  the 
north,  was  once  a  part  of  the  town  of 
New  Bedford,  but  in  181 2  was  set  off, 
because  of  the  irreconcilable  views  of  the 
Federalists  of  New  Bedford  and  the  Jef- 
fersonian  Democrats  of  Fairhaven  about 
the  "Embargo"  and  the  War.  Many 
years  after,  Acushnet  was  carved  off 
from  Fairhaven,  owing  to  a  bitter 
quarrel  over  the  location  of  the  com- 
mon church.  In  such  boundary  stones 
of  adjoining  communities  do  we  con- 
stantly find  the  monuments  of  old 
struggles. 

Fairhaven  does  not  belie  its  name. 
On  water  and  land  there  are  beautiful 
scenes.  On  both  sides  of  the  road 
to  Fort  Phoenix  is  situated  the  hand- 
some estate  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  one 
of  the  millionnaires  connected  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  a 
munificent  patron  of  his  native  town. 
His  grounds  are  beautifully  planted 
and  kept,  and  stretch  to  the  water's 
edge,  offering  a  charming  view  of  the 
harbor  and  the  city  of  New  Bedford. 
The  house  is  large  and  substantial,  but 
rumor  says  it  is  soon  to  be  replaced   by 
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an  elegant  modern  structure  more  in 
keeping  with  the  owner's  wealth.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  given  Fairhaven  a  fine  high- 
school  building,  also  a  library  and  a 
town  hall,  the  two  latter  now  in  process 
of  construction,  —  gifts  aggre- 
gating, it  is  said,  a  half- million 
of  dollars. 

From  the  windows  of  the 
train  which  takes  you  from 
Fairhaven  to  Mattapoisett  may 
be  obtained  views  of  coves  and 
distant  points  with  the  inter- 
mediate marshes  or  farms  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  low 
shores  of  this  part  of  the  bay. 
Mattapoisett  harbor  is  a  round 
land-locked  sheet  of  water, 
beautiful  from  every  side, 
north  shore  is  the  quiet,  country -like 
village.  Here  live,  in  roomy  houses, 
many  retired  sea-captains,  who  love  their 
homes  and  their  restful  life  after  their 
years  of  peril  on  the  ocean.  The  very 
meaning  of  the  Indian  word  Mattapoisett 
is  said  to  be  rest ;  and  it  does  not  sur- 
prise one  to  find  many  summer  visitors 
living  at  the  small  hotels  of  the  place,  or 
boarding  with  the  inhabitants.  A  mile 
away  from  the  village  can  be  found  the 
old  Howes  house,  built  by  a  Mr.  Ham- 
mond in  1703,  and  used  as  a  tavern  to 
entertain  travellers  on  their  way  from 
Rochester  to  Marion.  Though  not  as 
old  as  some  of  the  Dartmouth  houses, 
four  of  which  are  coeval  with  its  settle- 
ment, it  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  colo- 
nial style,  with  long  back  roof,  small 
windows,  and  pilastered  door-way.  Matta- 
poisett can  boast  of  at  least  two  modern 
improvements, — its  miles  of  concrete  side- 
walk and  its  cosy 
Casino  which  one 
will  find  out  in  the 
fields  near  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson's 
estate.  To  this 
rendezvous  come 
young  and  old  to 
pass  pleasantly  the 
summer  hours.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  place  is 
noted  for  the  huge 
bowlder  referred  to 
in  a  preceding  page. 


The  house,  situated  in  a  recess  of  the 
woods,  overlooking  the  fields  and  the 
harbor,  is  unpretentious.  To  it  Mr.  At- 
kinson has  come  for  many  seasons,  being 
one  of  the   pioneer  summer  residents  on 
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The  Vineyard,  from  Wood's   Holl 


the  Bay.  Mattapoisett  and  Marion,  whose 
postoffices  are  four  miles  apart,  were  once 
portions  of  the  town  of  Rochester.  Both 
are  in  Plymouth  County,  as  is  also  Ware- 
ham  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay. 

No  tourist  should  foil  to  take  the  ride 
between  Mattapoisett  and  Marion,  or  on 
the  way  forget  to  ask  to  be  taken  round  by 
the  "  shore  loop"  rather  than  go  directly 
through  the  woods.  We  pass  a  white 
meeting-house,  known  to  be  one  of  the 
Friends'  meeting-houses  by  it  severe  sim- 
plicity. We  observe  on  the  farms  long 
lines  of  great  stone  walls,  aptly  called  by 
Colonel    Higginson    the   "  Stonehenges  " 
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Tower  at  Wood's   Holl. 
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of  New  England.  The  pio- 
neers and  their  descendants 
accomplished  two  results  by 
their  erection,  —  the  clearing 
of  the  land  for  the  plough  or 
scythe,  and  the  separation  of 
field  from  field,  —  but  with 
labor  which  no  calculation  can 
estimate. 

There  linger  in  this  region 
traditions   of   the    marvellous  ,,[U 

strength  of  a  certain  George 
Briggs,    called     "strong 
George,"  who  alone,  without 
weapons,  captured   a  buck,  and   who    at 
sea  performed  feats  of  strength  and  dar- 
ing which  thrill  one's  blood  as   they  are 
told.      He  built  alone,  in  his  last  years,  a 
stone-wall  with  rocks  so  huge  that  visi- 
tors look  upon  them  with  wonder  and  a 
doubt   whether  mortal   man   could    have 
done  the  lifting. 

Notice  how  prosperous  the  farms  ap- 
pear, how  tidy  the  buildings.  Perhaps 
you  will  get  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of 
the  interior  of  the  tasteful  front  rooms. 

These  are  the  "  plain  people  "  of 
Lincoln's  phrase,  the  reliance  of  good 
government,  industrious,  economical,  con- 
servative, and  strong  in  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  traits  which  in  New  England 
have  won  the  battles  of  the  Indian  Wars 
and  the  battles  for  constitutional  liberty. 

Now  we  reach  the  woods.  Tall  white 
pines,  with  frequent  oaks  and  walnuts, 
cast  grateful  shade  over  the  narrow  road. 


Long  Point,   Red   Brook. 

One  breathes  the  odor  of  the  pines,  and 
is  soothed  through  every  sense.  We  feel 
the  force  of  Emerson's  words,  "  the  woods 
are  medicinal  to  the  soul."  Why  must 
we  hurry?  Is  life  not  long  enough  to 
allow  a  few  peaceful  moments? 

Again  into  open  fields,  bowlder- 
covered,  yet  returning  well  -  earned 
crops  !  How  the  farmer  would  ap- 
preciate an  acre  of  Illinois  or  Iowa ! 
Now  we  are  near  Aucoot  Cove,  and  can 
stop  to  see  the  rocky  fragments  strewed 
upon  the  shore.  Here  might  the  Titans 
have  held  their  battles  !  The  carriage 
winds  through  a  wood  road  carpeted 
with  soft  needles  from  the  pines,  which, 
rising  on  either  side,  make  an  aisle  like 
that  of  a  cathedral.  Too  soon  we  reach 
the  dusty  road  beyond,  and  are  whirled 
into  the  village  of  Marion. 

One  remarks  just  outside  the  more 
thickly  settled  portion  of  Marion  a  group 


Entrance  to   Hadley   Harbor. 
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of  buildings  which  the  town  has  received 
from  Mrs.  Taber,  a  wealthy  widow, 
formerly  of  New  Bedford.  Near  her 
own  residence  are  the  Taber  Academy 
and  the  Public  Library  and  Museum, 
while  nearer  the  village  is  the  pretty 
stone  chapel,  also  one  of  her  gifts. 

Marion  is  charmingly  located  on  Sippi- 
can  Harbor,  which  lies  peacefully  before 
you  at  every  point.  The  soft  Indian 
name  "  Sippican  "  meets  you  frequently. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  river  forming  the 
north  boundary  of  the  town,  and  flowing 
into  the  Weweantet  about  two  miles 
above  its  mouth.  The  principal  hotel 
at  Marion,  accommodating  two  hundred 
guests,  is  "The  Sippican  House,"  and 
near  it  are  the  "  Sippican  Boat  and  Bath 
Houses,"  used,  perhaps,  by  the  "  Sippi- 
can Club."  A  short  distance  to  the 
south  along  the  shore  is  the  house  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  lived  during  the 
summers  of  1889  and  1890,  bringing 
Marion  and  Buzzard's  Bay  into  promi- 
nence. The  dwelling  is  a  good-sized 
one,  shingled,  without  paint  or  stain,  with 
a  piazza  toward  the  harbor,  and  evidently 
much  remodeled  from  its  original  condi- 
tion. It  lacks,  however,  the  seclusion 
and  admirable  situation  of  "  Gray  Gables," 
Mr.  Cleveland's  present  home  across  the 
bay. 

Toward  the  head  of  the  harbor  one 
may  find  the  old-fashioned  house  occu- 
pied in  past  seasons  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  the  editor  of  the  Century  maga- 
zine, one  of  the  pioneers  in  Marion.  It 
is  a  quaint,  old  house,  shaded  by  great 
balm-of-Gilead  trees.  An  odd  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  to  the  front  door  and  the 
recently  built  piazza  which  fronts  the 
water.  Inside,  the  rooms  are  little 
changed  from  their  former  character.  In 
an  ancient  fireplace  still  stand  the  rude 
andirons,  and  from  the  crane  above 
swings  the  water  kettle  as  of  yore,  while 
near  the  brick  recess  are  the  well-worn 
shovels,  tongs  and  bellows.  In  the  par- 
lor or  sitting-room,  one  may  read  in  "the 
visitor's  album,"  these  appropriate  lines 
from  Longfellow  : 

"  For  under  that  roof  was  no  distinction  of  persons, 
But  one  family  only,  one  heart,  one  hearth,  and 
one  household." 

It  does  not  take  one  long  to  learn  that 


Buzzards  Bay  is  a  paradise  for  the  sail- 
boat. The  popular  boat,  convenient  for 
pleasure  or  for  fishing,  is  the  "  cat-boat," 
having  a  small  forward  cabin,  one  strong 
mast,  a  long  boom  and  a  short  upper  one 
called  a  gaff,  and  a  sail  between  these, 
which  can  be  easily  managed  or  "  reefed  " 
by  one  man.  Pretentious  yachts  are 
sometimes  seen,  but  hundreds  of  cat- 
boats  flit  about  the  bay  in  the  day-time, 
and  when  seen  "bunched"  closely  to- 
gether it  is  quite  certain  that  blue-fish 
have  been  found.  There  are  possibly  a 
thousand  sail-boats  owned  at  the  different 
harbors.  Races  between  the  fastest  of 
them  is  a  regular  feature  of  the  season ; 
and  exciting  and  pretty  the  races  are.  A 
steady  southwest  breeze  can  generally  be 
relied  upon  in  the  summer,  often  gentle 
under  a  lee  shore,  but  "'alf-a-gale  'alf 
the  time  "  out  in  the  bay. 

At  Marion  wharf  we  shall  board  a  well- 
built  boat  and  enjoy  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  of  recreations  —  a  sail  to  Onset  Bay. 
While  waiting  for  the  sail  to  be  hoisted 
and  things  made  snug  about  deck,  we 
may  observe  the  gay  company  on  the 
Sippican  float  off  the  pretty  boat-house. 
The  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  in 
their  jaunty  bathing  suits,  and  just  now 
setting  forth  in  several  canoes  to  board  a 
schooner,  which  is  anchored  in  the  chan- 
nel. Strong  brown  arms  wield  the  pad- 
dles. Hear  the  happy  chatter  and 
laughter  !  Care  has  been  thrown  to  the 
winds.  This  aboriginal  life  here,  on  the 
sparkling  water,  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
with  sweet  air  to  breathe,  reminding  one 
of  the  life  of  the  old  Wampanoags,  is  the 
kind  of  life  to  restore  the  nerves  ex- 
hausted in  the  crowded  city  ways. 

The  boat  is  ready  and  the  start  is 
made.  The  wind  is  light  at  first,  but  in- 
creases as  we  approach  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor.  On  Great  Neck  and  Sippi- 
can Neck  are  several  fine  new  residences, 
which  add  much  to  the  landscape  above 
the  coves  and  cliffs.  As  we  round  Great 
Neck  Point,  Bird  Island  and  its  light- 
house are  close  to  us,  making,  with  the 
wide  bay  beyond,  a  scene  which  the 
artist  of  the  party  desires  to  obtain  in 
permanent  form.  To  the  northwest  is 
Great  Hill,  so  called,  though  only  one 
hundred    and  twenty-seven  feet    high,  a 
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coast  survey  mark  in  the  triangulation  of 
the  region.  On  its  point  is  the  large 
house  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Nickerson,  of  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  who  in  1881  bought  a  great 
tract  of  land  there,  on  which  stood  a 
hotel,  accommodating  three  hundred 
guests,  called  the  Marion  House.  Mr. 
Nickerson  admired  the  situation  and 
transformed  the  hotel,  at  great  expense, 
into  a  commodious  dwelling ;  and  he  has 
also  spent  a  large  amount  in  beautifying 
the  grounds. 

As  we  pass  some  one  tells  the  story  of 
Queen  Awashank's  treaty  of  peace,  made 
near  the  beach  of  Great  Hill.  During 
King  Philip's  war,  the  gallant  Captain 
Church  met  here  the  Queen  and  her  tribe 
on  their  way  to  Sandwich  to  make  peace 
with  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  colony. 
The  Queen  entertained  him  cordially 
with  "  fried  eels,  bass,  flat-fish  and  shell- 
fish,'' and  then,  around  a  great  bonfire 
of  pine  knots,  she  and  her  warriors 
pledged  her  allegiance  to  the  English, 
thus  weakening  Philip's  power  and  prob- 
ably sealing  his  fate. 

What  means  this  bustle?  The  magic 
word  "  blue  fish"  has  been  spoken,  and 
the  long  lines  are  hurriedly  drawn  from 
the  lockers  under  the  seats.  Are  there 
fresh  eel-skins  aboard  ?  Plenty  of  them  ! 
Soon  each  has  drawn  one  over  his  hook, 
and  a  quick  throw  sends  the  line  far  to 
the  stern.  Now  the  sail  feels  the  stiff 
breeze  of  the  wider  bay,  and  the  boat  is 
running  before  it  like  a  race-horse.  Sixty 
feet  behind  the  eel- skins  show  for  a  mo- 
ment like  flashes  of  silver  as  they  drag 
along  close  to  the  surface.  A  sudden 
jerk  —  as  if  a  shark  had  swallowed  hook 
and  lead  and  was  away  with  them  and 
perhaps  with  you  !  You  must  stand  the 
strain  and  pull  steadily,  no  matter  if  the 
taut  line  does  cut  the  forefingers.  The 
fish  is  darting  here  and  there  like  light- 
ning. Now  he  leaps  clear  of  a  wave  and 
strikes  with  an  ugly  splash.  Will  you 
master  him  ?  How  long  is  the  line  ?  Will 
it  never  end?  Take  care  !  Do  not  lose 
him  at  the  last  moment.  Reach  out  and 
whirl  him  into  the  boat  !  There  !  —  and, 
out  of  breath  with  excitement,  you  land 
your  first  blue-fish  ! 

The  preservation  of  the  valuable  fish 
of  Buzzards  Bay  is  the  object  of  an  asso- 


ciation of  boatmen  organized  to  protect 
the  hook-and-line  fishing  of  the  bay,  and, 
also,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  "  Old 
Colony  Club,"  of  which  Joseph  Jefferson 
is  president  and  Mr.  Cleveland  a  promi- 
nent member.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bay  is  already  protected  by  State  law 
against  the  use  of  fish  traps,  pounds,  or 
weirs,  and  no  nets  or  seines  can  be  used 
in  any  part,  and  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  legislation  relative  to  the 
remaining  shores  where  licenses  are  still 
granted. 

Near  Tempe's  Knob,  where  the  bay 
grows  narrow  and  the  beautiful  islands 
beyond  break  the  surface  into  pictures 
all  the  way  to  Monument  Beach,  lines  are 
wound,  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
scenery.  On  Indian  Neck  and  along  the 
shore  eastward  are  the  elegant  summer 
residences  of  some  of  Boston's  most  ex- 
clusive set,  among  them  being  those  of 
the  Minots,  Welds,  Sargents,  Stocktons, 
Lymans,  and  others.  On  Burgess'  Point, 
at  the  south  entrance  of  Onset  Bay,  the 
fine  place  of  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  the  Boston 
lawyer,  attracts  our  gaze.  The  house  has 
a  picturesque  setting  on  the  shore,  and 
seems  an  ideal  summer  home,  typical  of 
many  not  far  away.  From  our  present 
point,  we  can  see  for  several  miles  about 
the  head  of  the  bay.  Nearly  every  estate 
has  its  tall  windmill,  which  makes  many  a 
pleasing  picture  against  the  sky.  Above 
the  woods  about  "  Crow's  Nest,"  Joseph 
Jefferson's  place  on  Buttermilk  Bay,  we 
see  his  two  large  windmills,  whirling  near 
the  north  horizon-line.  On  the  points 
near  Monument  river  are  more  of  them,  in- 
cluding that  of  "  Gray  Gables."  Indeed  we 
may  say,  as  of  the  bowlders,  that  no  land- 
scape around  Buzzards  Bay  is  complete 
without  windmills ;  and  while,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  of  modern  construction,  still,  as 
in  Holland,  the  eye  never  tires  of  them. 
The  best  farms  of  Buzzards  Bay  are 
under  the  waters  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  bay  and  of  the  many  little  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  are  the  "  oyster  beds." '  The 
products  of  these  have  the  highest  repu- 
tation and  command  the  best  prices. 
The  beds  are  as  carefully  surveyed, 
staked,  and  cultivated  as  farmers'  fields 
upon  the  land.  The  owners  of  these 
beds  are  licensees  of  the  town  in  which 
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they  live,   and   the    length    of  license  is 
limited  to  a  term  of  twenty  years. 

We  are  ascending  Onset  Bay,  passing 
Onset  island,  and  soon  reach  the  roman- 
tic island  called  Wicket's.  Before  us, 
among  the  oaks  which  give  the  place  its 
name,  "  Onset  Bay  Grove,"  lies  the  city 
of  the  Spiritualists, 
an  over -grown  sea- 
side summer  camp- 
meeting,  with  a 
population  fluctua- 
ting from  three  to 
seven  thousand  peo- 
ple. The  "camps" 
are  five  hundred  cot- 
tages, costing  all  the 
way  from  fifty  dol- 
lars to  five  thousand. 
Here  this  great  com- 
pany, possessed  with 
its  ideas  of  invisible 
things,  has  been  com- 
ing annually  for  sixteen  seasons,  to  hear 
their  noted  speakers,  to  confer  under  the 
trees,  and  to  prepare,  may  be,  for  many 
existences  beyond  the  grave.  On  the  main 
street,  not  far  from  the  wharf,  are  the 
head-quarters,  in  which  are  the  offices  of 
the  corporation,  and  where  the  literature 
of  the  faith  is  displayed  for  sale.  The 
rear  of  the  building  is  built  as  an  open 
rostrum  facing  the  auditorium  arranged 
in  the  grove  like  an  amphitheatre.  Here 
in  good  weather  are  held  the  public  con- 
ferences, at  which  many  rise  to  relate 
their  experiences.  On  the  hill  beyond  is 
the  "Temple,"  a  large  structure  with  a 
high  tower,  furnishing  an  indoor  audience 
room.  There  are  several  hotels  at  differ- 
ent points  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
transient  visitors,  who  number,  on  special 
days,  as  many  as  four  thousand.  The 
"  regular  "  inhabitants,  some  three  thou- 
sand, occupy  their  own  cottages,  and  the 
owners  pay  taxes  to  the  town  of  Ware- 
ham,  as  well  as  a  corporation  tax  to  the 
stock-company  which  originally  bought 
the  peninsula  and  erected  the  public 
buildings.  Stores,  and  all  the  attendant 
features  incident  to  feeding  and  amusing 
a  vast  concourse  of  human  beings,  are 
scattered  about.  Groups  of  earnest  men 
sit  or  stand,  discussing  events  in  this 
world  or  the  next ;  and,  if  you  listen,  you 


may  hear  good  science  and  philosophy, 
or  the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  "  crank." 
You  meet  the  healer,  the  medium,  the 
"  inspirational  speaker,"  the  genial  editor, 
the  seer,  and  the  bore ;  and  you  go 
away,  after  a  three  hours'  stay,  with 
your  brain  swimming  with  novel  thoughts 


Old   Mansion    House,    Naushon. 

of    the     earth    below    and    the    heavens 
above. 

At  the  wharf  we  shall  find  two  steam- 
launches  which  go  over  hourly  to  Monu- 
ment Beach  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper 
bay.  Seated  in  one  of  them  we  rapidly 
run  down  the  glistening  bay.  In  twenty 
minutes  we  are  near  Agawam  Point, 
where  Moses  Williams  of  Boston  has  his 
residence.  His  neighbors,  William  W. 
Appleton  of  New  York,  John  Parkin- 
son, and  Alpheus  H.  Hardy,  both  of 
Boston,  all  have  excellent  houses  of 
the  Queen  Anne  type.  Mr.  Parkinson's 
grounds  are  a  revelation  of  what  can  be 
done  by  thorough  cultivation  of  land 
which  was  formerly  barren  pasture. 
These  are  Mr.  Cleveland's  neighbors,  as 
*'  Gray  Gables  "  is  just  to  the  north,  on 
Monument  Point,  where  the  Ex -President 
has  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  between 
Cedar  Pond  Creek  and  Uncle  Bill's  Cove. 
Arriving  at  Mouument  Beach,  we  land  at 
the  wharf  of  the  Norcross  House,  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  owner,  James 
A.  Norcross,  one  of  the  noted  firm  of 
builders,  Norcross  Brothers.  The  fine 
red  granite  sea-wall  protecting  the 
grounds  is  built  of  the  stones  rejected  in 
the  quarries  when  the  material  of  the 
Alleghany  Court  House  at  Pittsburgh  was 
selected.     From  the  roof  of  this  fine  new 
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hotel  one  may  obtain  unexcelled  views  in 
all  directions.  Southwest,  beyond  Mash- 
nee  and  Tobey  islands,  the  great  bay 
stretches  to  the  horizon.  On  Tobey 
island  is  the  club-house  of  noted  Boston 
yachtsmen,  who  have  bought  the  whole 
island  for  its  unequalled  situation  and  its 
sheltered  harbor.  All  the  upper  part  of 
the  bay  is  spread  before  you,  and  the 
shores  with  their  cottages  are  beneath 
you.  The  people  who  come  to  Monu- 
ment Beach  to  spend  the  summer  months 
are  largely  from  Worcester  and  Brockton. 
On  the  ridge  to  the  south-east  you  see  the 
handsome  house  of  Fred  Packard,  and 
nearer  the  beach  that  of  W.  L.  Douglass, 
both  of  the  latter  city,  and  of  note  in  the 
shoe  business. 

As  yet  in  our  trip  we  have  not  been 
close  to  "  Gray  Gables  "  or  to  "  Crow's 


Penikese   Island, 

Nest."  These  we  will  now  visit.  Taking 
a  carriage  at  Monument  Beach,  we  drive 
north  along  the  county  road,  passing  the 
beautiful  home  of  Charles  F.  Chamber- 
layne.  an  influential  lawyer,  the  popular 
secretary  of  the  "The  Old  Colony  Club," 
then  skirt  the  waters  of  Back  River,  where 
one  end  of  the  proposed  Cape  Cod  canal 
is  to  be,  and  arrive  at  Mr.  Cleveland's 
large  estate  by  way  of  the  Monument 
Neck  road.  Oak  and  pine  woods  screen 
the  place  on  the  eastern  side,  and  a  roll- 
ing pasture  extends  to  the  house,  situated 
close  by  the  rocky  beach.  Great  bowl- 
ders are  scattered  about  in  the  grass. 
Wide,  shady  piazzas  nearly  surround  the 
house,  which  receives  its  appropriate 
new  name  from  the  six  picturesque 
gables,  three  on  the  bay  side  and  three 
on  the  land  side.  The  unpainted  shingles 
are  turning  to  a  quiet  mossy  color,  which 
with  the  gables  enables  the  passing  thou- 
sands on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  a  mile 


away,  to  recognize  the  house.  Before  the 
purchase  of  the  property  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, it  was  called  "  Tudor  Haven."  It  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  sake  of 
the  retirement  it  afforded  as  well  as  for  its 
attractive  surroundings.  The  immediate 
and  distant  scenery  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing and  restful.  Monument  River,  Co- 
hasset  Narrows,  Onset,  and  the  upper 
bay,  each  gives  a  charming  vista.  A  cove 
furnishes  anchorage  and  shelter  for  Mr. 
Cleveland's  cat-boat,  the  Ruth,  in  which, 
with  his  skipper,  he  often  goes  out  for  a 
restful  sail  or  a  try  at  the  fish.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  privacy,  the  Buzzards  Bay 
railroad  station,  a  mile  away  as  the  crow 
flies,  is  four  miles  by  the  town  roads. 

We  drive  to  Bourne  village  and  cross 
the  Monument  River  by  the  carriage- 
bridge,  and  are  soon  on  our  way  to 
Joseph  Jefferson's,  over  a 
white  sandy  road  through 
pitch-pine  woods,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  east  side 
of  the  bay.  "Crow's  Nest" 
stands  on  a  wooded  bluff 
overlooking  Buttermilk  Bay, 
across  which  the  prospect  is 
beautiful,  with  sparkling  water 
and  the  dark  green  forest 
beyond.  The  house  is  built 
of  wood  and  stone,  of 
pleasing  modern  architecture,  and  has 
a  great  piazza  on  the  shore  sides, 
supplied  with  all  the  appurtenances  of 
comfort.  The  owner's  taste  is  every- 
where apparent  in  the  surroundings  and 
within  the  dwelling,  where,  among  the 
handsome  furnishings,  are  many  rare  and 
costly  curios  collected  during  his  eventful 
career.  The  stable  is  worthy  of  a  visit, 
and  is  apparently  a  favorite  place  for  the 
children  of  the  Jefferson  family.  Behind 
it  are  the  windmills.  The  first  one  built 
is  a  novelty.  The  structure  may  be 
termed  composite,  a  Dutch  model  with 
Yankee  improvements ;  for  the  canopy  is 
arranged  on  wheels  and  revolves  as  the 
four  immense  sails  and  vane  are  moved 
by  the  shifting  wind,  however  slight.  A 
long  "  traveller,"  supported  by  a  wheel, 
runs  around  a  circular  overhanging  piazza, 
half  way  up.  The  mill  now  serves  for 
Mr.  Jefferson's  studio,  which  is  on  the 
second  floor,  on  a  level  with  the  outside 
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piazza.  Its  walls  are  adorned  with  some 
of  ftie  "  settings  "  of  the  "  Heir-at-Law," 
including  a  mantel  and  fire-place.  Bric- 
a-brac  and  Indian  and  Turkish  wearing 
apparel  give  a  dash  of  color.  A  large 
easel,  on  which  the  actor  has  painted 
many  a  picture,  stands  in  the  centre, 
opposite  a  north  window,  from  which  and 
from  four  small  stained  glass  ones,  high 
upon  the  sides,  the  light  comes  in.  There 
is  to  be  no  water-tank  on  the  floor  above, 
as  leaks  are  always  possible,  and  the 
treasures  below  are  valuable.  Therefore 
a  tall  ordinary  mill  was  afterwards  erected 
near  by  to  supply  the  buildings  with  water. 
From  the  observatory  of  this  mill  you 
can  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
region,  well-repaying  one  for  the  climb  — 
the  woods  stretching  forty  miles  from 
Plymouth   to  Woods  Holl  being  in  sight. 

Beyond  Mr.  Jefferson's  residence, 
further  along  the  shore,  are  the  houses  of 
his  two  sons,  and  to  the  south  near  the 
"Narrows,"  the  estates  of  Mr.  Ellerton 
L.  Dorr  and  General  Whittier  of  Boston. 
The  present  Whittier  mansion  is  the  larg- 
est private  summer  establishment  on  the 
bay.  It  was  built  by  Eben  Wright,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Tisdale  Club,  an 
organization  of  several  gentlemen  who 
were  among  the  first  to  discover  the  ad- 
vantages of  Buzzards  Bay  for  fishing  and 
shooting.  Mr.  Wright  bought  out  the 
interests  of  the  other  members  and  con- 
structed this  great  rambling  house,  spenafc 
ing  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  At  his  death,  he 
gave  the  place  to  General  Whittier' s  wife 
in  recognition  of  her  kindly  services  in 
his  last  illness.  General  Whittier's  former 
house,  north  of  the  railroad  track,  on 
Buttermilk  Bay  has  been  occupied  by  Mr. 
Dorr,  who  has  been  at  the  bay  since 
1870. 

But  the  landscape  has  a  past  as  well  as 
a  present  interest.  We  are  pointed  out 
the  spot  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Monu- 
ment River,  about  half  way  from  the 
branch  railroad  bridge  to  Gray  Gables, 
where  in  1627  the  Pilgrims  placed  their 
trading  post.  Here  they  exchanged 
goods  with  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  the  colonists  of  Virginia.  We  read 
the  story  in  Bradford's  Journal :  "For  our 
greater    convenience    of   trade,    to    dis- 


charge our  engagements,  and  to  maintain 
ourselves,  we  have  built  a  small  pinnace 
at  Manomet,  a  place  on  the  sea  twenty 
miles  to  the  south,  to  which  by  another 
creek  on  this  side  [the  Scusset,]  we  trans- 
port our  goods  by  water  within  four  or 
five  miles,  and  then  carry  them  overland 
to  the  vessel ;  thereby  avoiding  the  com- 
passing of  Cape  Cod  with  those  dan- 
gerous shoals,  and  make  our  voyage  to 
the  southward  with  far  less  time  and 
hazard.  For  the  safety  of  our  vessel  and 
goods,  we  there  also  built  a  house  and 
keep  some  servants,  who  plant  corn,  raise 
swine,  and  are  always  ready  to  go  out 
with  the  bark, —  which  takes  good  effect 
and  turns  to  advantage."  The  post  was 
continued  only  a  few  years,  and  is  not 
considered  the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  Sandwich.  The  roof  of  the  house 
was  blown  away  in  the  great  storm  of 
1635,  which  ravaged  the  whole  Cape  be- 
low. 

With  pleasant  memories  of  our  ride 
we  return  to  Monument  Beach.  Here, 
on  a  clear,  cool  morning,  let  us  join  an 
excursion  party  which  is  to  descend  the 
east  shore  of  the  bay  in  a  steam-launch 
and  explore  the  Elizabeth  Islands.  The 
charming,  rounded  character  of  Tobey 
Island,  with  its  red-roofed  club-house,  is 
at  once  observed.  Wenaumet  Neck,  which 
projects  far  into  the  bay,  and  has  on  its 
point  "Wing's  Neck  Light,"  is  at  last 
passed.  The  principal  owner  of  Wenaumet 
Neck  is  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  the  noted 
Boston  clergyman.  Coming  into  sight, 
both  at  Wenaumet  and  Cataumet  just  be- 
low, are  the  summer  homes  of  many  culti- 
vated people  who  particularly  appreciate 
the  climate  and  scenery  of  the  east  side  of 
the  bay.  At  Cataumet  Neck,  one  of  the 
most  pleasurable  places  imaginable,  is  a 
little  colony  from  Brookline,  Mass.,  of 
whom  Joshua  Crane  was  the  earliest 
settler,  and  who  was  followed  by  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  including  the  Unitarian 
clergyman,  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  and 
his  family.  Scraggy  Neck  to  the  west 
was  originally  owned  by  one  of  the  first 
pastors  of  old  Sandwich,  and  was  given 
him  as  an  inducement  to  spend  his  life 
in  his  parish.  The  agreement  he  ful- 
filled ;  and  his  heirs,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  sold  it  to  Washington  Allen,  who  still 
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lives  upon  it,  though  he  has  sold  it  re- 
cently to  Mr.  Eustis  of  Milton.  The 
prices,  twenty  years  apart,  furnish  a  good 
illustration  of  the  rise  of  values  along 
these  shores.  Mr.  Allen  paid  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  place,  and  is  reported 
to  have  received  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
or  forty  times  the  cost.  On  the  south 
shores  of  Cataumet  Harbor,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  North  Falmouth,  is  a  new  and 
pretty  summer  settlement  called  Nonan- 
tum,  after  the  Indian  name  of  Newton, 
Mass.  The  word  tells  us  that  the  people 
come  from  "the  garden  city"  of  the 
State  ;  and  they  well  represent  its  culture 
and  refinement.  To  the  west  of  Nonan- 
tum  is  the  beautiful  Downer  estate  at 
Nye's  Point,  with  its  cosey  cottages. 

During  the  long  reach  from  Scraggy 
Neck  to  Chapoquoit  Harbor,  a  well-in- 
formed companion  talks  of  the  Indians 
who  once  lived  on  these  shores,  and 
whose  soft  language  is  heard  in  the 
names  of  numberless  localities.  They 
belonged  to  the  Mashpee  tribe,  whose 
few  survivors  still  live  in  the  town  of  that 
name,  some  ten  miles  to  the  east.  To 
them  went,  in  1658,  an  earnest  mission- 
ary, Richard  Bourne,  a  companion  of 
John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians. 
He  had  gathered  at  Mashpee  by  1670  a 
church  of  Christian  Indians,  which  has 
lasted  to  this  day.  The  town  of  Bourne, 
along  whose  border  we  have  just  passed, 
is  named  for  Jonathan  Bourne,  a  de- 
scendant of  Richard.  The  Cape  Indians 
were  kept  at  peace  with  the  whites  dur- 
ing King  Philip's  war  by  the  labors  of 
the  Christian  ministers  among  them, — 
Bourne  at  Mashpee,  Treat  at  Eastham, 
Thornton  at  Yarmouth,  Tupper  at  Sand- 
wich, and  the  Mayhews,  father  and  son, 
at  Martha's  Vineyard.  Safe  at  home,  the 
Cape  colonists  sent  forces  to  the  aid  of 
their  fellows.  Had  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  Cape  first  massacred  the  few 
English  there,  and  joined  King  Philip, 
who  can  say  but  the  result  would  have 
been  the  extermination  of  the  outnum- 
bered Europeans?  It  was  the  mission- 
aries as  well  as  the  soldiers  who  saved 
New  England  ! 

At  Chapoquoit  Harbor  there  is  another 
village  much  like  those  above,  —  made 
up  of  red-roofed  houses,  with  their  wind- 


mills and  boating  wharves.  A  four  mile  run 
has  brought  us  down  to  Quamquisset  Har- 
bor (shortened  usually  to  Quisset),  where 
we  stop  to  take  dinner  at  its  large  hotel. 
Not  far  away  from  this  lovely  sheet  of 
water,  we  find  several  fine  residences, 
notable  among  them  "  Gilnochie,"  owned 
by  John  S.  Bleakie  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
This  fine  house  stands  on  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  bay  and  the  sound,  and  com- 
mands views  of  both.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon, we  reach  Woods  Holl  village,  a  part 
of  Falmouth,  where  one  can  take  the 
cars  for  Boston,  or  the  steamboat  for 
New  Bedford,  or  for  the  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket.  The  southwestern  part  of 
Falmouth  is  a  peninsula  lying  between 
Buzzards  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  are  the 
princely  estates  of  Daniel  W.  Butler, 
Ogden  Jones,  Francis  E.  Foster,  John  M. 
Glidden,  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Jr.,  and  Henry 
H.  Fay,  the  latter  the  sons  of  Joseph  S. 
Fay,  who  owns  the  greater  part  of  the 
upper  peninsula.  John  M.  Beebe  has  a 
handsome  home  with  large  grounds  on 
the  dividing  ridge.  On  the  bay  side, 
where  once  the  Pacific  Guano  works  were 
situated  —  a  nuisance  in  former  days  — 
there  is  a  great  change  in  progress.  Long 
Neck  has  been  bought  by  enterprising 
parties  and  rechristened  "  Penzance," 
from  its  striking  resemblance  in  form  to 
that  peninsula  of  old  Falmouth,  England. 
Here,  no  doubt,  in  the  near  future,  will 
be  found  some  of  the  finest  residences 
on  the  bay.  But  we  cannot  forego  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  buildings  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  where  the  labors  of  the 
late  Dr.  Spencer  Baird  and  his  assistants 
have  so  greatly  benefited  the  coast  fish- 
eries, by  the  millions  of  young  fish  and 
lobsters  hatched  at  the  place,  nor  can  we 
miss  a  glimpse  of  those  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  with  the  summer 
school  of  able  professors  and  earnest 
students,  who  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  C.  O. 
Whitman,  are  carrying  out  lines  of  work 
that,  were  he  alive,  would  make  glad  the 
great  heart  of  Louis  Agassiz. 

The  "  earldom  "  of  Naushon  Island,  as 
one  may  well  call  the  noble  possession  of 
the  Forbes  family,  is  visible  from  Woods 
Holl ;  and,  as  we  approach,  a  nearer 
view    reveals    the     houses    occupied     by 
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the  father  and  the  sons.  A  whole  article 
might  be  written  about  Naushon,  which 
has,  by  gift,  transfer,  or  sale,  been  owned 
since  1641  by  the  Mayhew,  Winthrop, 
Bowdoin  and  Forbes  families.  It  was 
bought  by  John  M.  Forbes  in  1843,  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  as  a  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  claims  of  Bow- 
doin College  and  the  Bowdoin  heirs. 
The  suit  expected  was  one  for  which  the 
most    eminent    talent    of    New    England 


Naushon  retains  much  of  the  old  forest, 
and  in  the  "  stately  groves  "  still  roams 
the  red  deer,  as  in  the  time  of  Gosnold. 
The  island  has  interesting  associations 
connected  with  the  British  occupation  of 
it  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

After  a  visit  to  Cuttyhunk,  we  make 
our  home  course  by  way  of  Penikese,  a 
rocky  isle,  north  of  the  Elizabeth  chain. 
Here,  in  1873,  the  summer  before  his 
death,  Louis  Agassiz  conducted  the  An- 


had  been  engaged,  including  Daniel 
Webster,  Rufus  Choate  and  Jeremiah 
Mason. 

The  old  mansion  on  the  hill  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island  was  built  by 
Governor  James  Bowdoin,  and  is  now 
used  by  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes.  The  sons, 
Col.  William  H.  Forbes  and  J.  Malcolm 
Forbes,  have  large  modern  houses,  the 
former  one  on  a  hill  fronting  Buzzards 
Bay,  and  the  latter  on  the  shore  of 
Hadley's  Harbor.  The  fast  schooner 
yacht  Merli?i  lies  anchored  a  half  mile 
out,  while  the  masts  of  the  famous  Puri- 
tan are  seen  beyond  a  wooded  point 
further  up  the  harbor. 


derson  School  of  Natural  History,  with 
its  fifty  enthusiastic  students  and  its  dis- 
tinguished professors.  This  school  did 
not  survive  longer  than  through  the  next 
season  of  1874,  for  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance was  great,  and  the  original  en- 
dowment of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
spent  mostly  on  the  buildings  and  appara- 
tus. However,  many  made  there  a  be- 
ginning in  scientific  work  whose  results 
are  felt  to-day  in  school  and  university. 
The  new  and  admirable  school  at  Woods 
Holl  is  a  natural  successor  of  that  at 
Penikese. 

The  climate  of  Buzzards  Bay,  in  sum- 
mer, is  soft,  equable,  and  comparatively 
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cool,  because  of  the  southwest  winds 
which  blow  almost  steadily  up  from  the 
ocean.  There  is  usually  a  relaxing  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  which  soon  re- 
freshes the  weary.  This  beautiful  climate, 
with  the  dry,  healthful  soil,  and  the  good 
drinking-water,  make  the  bay  an  ideal 
summer  resort.  While  gaining  rest,  and 
enjoying  the  sports,  one  may  see  nature 
face  to  face  and  experience  peace  of 
mind.  With  the  wise  old  Autocrat  at  his 
breakfast  table  shall  we  not  ask :  "  Who 
does  not  love  to  shuffle  off  time  and  its 


concerns  at  intervals,  to  forget  who  is 
president  and  who  is  governor,  what  race 
he  belongs  to,  what  language  he  speaks, 
and  to  listen  to  the  great  liquid  metro- 
nome as  it  beats  its  solemn  measure, 
steadily  swinging  when  the  solo  or  duet 
of  human  life  began,  and  to  swing  just  as 
steadily  after  the  human  chorus  has  died 
out,  and  man  is  a  fossil  on  its  shores?" 
And  there  are  few  places  where  the 
question  is  better  asked  or  better  ans- 
wered than  on  the  shores  of  Buzzards 
Bay. 
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By  Eden  E.  Rexfo7'd. 
III. 


DON'T  suppose 
he  thought  Dora 
would  care  to 
go,"  answered 
Margaret.  "  / 
didn't.  She  has 
never  cared  to 
go  to  school." 

"The  idea 
didn't  come 
into  your  head  that  /  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it  !  "  exclaimed  Dora,  in 
tones  as  sharp  as  her  mother's.  "  I  don't 
see  what  right  you  have  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done.  This  old  Aunt  Sophrony 
is  just  as  much  my  aunt  as  she  is  yours." 
Margaret  made  no  reply. 
"Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  your  father  lets  you  talk  him  into 
doing  whatever  you  want  without  consult- 
ing me,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  angrily.  "  Isn't 
Dora  just  as  much  his  daughter  as  you 
are?  You  wasn't  willin'  to  wait  an'  talk 
the  matter  over  with  us.  You  were 
bound  to  have  your  own  way.  It's  a 
shame,  a  burnin'  shame,  Marg'ret  Grey, 
for  you  to  take  advantage  of  us  as  you  do, 
by  workin'  on  that  old  fool's  mind  the 
way  you  do.  I  won't  stand  it.  I  won't 
have  Dora  treated  so.     Don't  cry,  Dora," 


—  for  Dora  was  pretending  to  hide  her 
tears  behind  her  handkerchief, —  "  it  ain't 
all  settled  yet.  The  idee  o'  lettin'  one 
daughter  have  ev'rything  her  own  way  an' 
not  givin'  the  other  a  chance  to  say  a 
word  for  herself!  It's  shameful,  an'  he'll 
find  out  what  I  think  about  it." 

Mrs.  Grey,  with  a  black  look,  left  the 
room.  Margaret's  heart  sank.  She  pitied 
her  poor  father. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  all  this  means  ?  ' ' 
demanded  Mrs.  Grey,  as  soon  as  she  was 
inside  her  husband's  room. 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  to-night,  Sarah," 
he  answered,  without  looking  up.  "  My 
head  aches.     I  want  to  rest." 

"  O,  I  understand  what  that  means. 
I've  heard  it  a  good  many  times  before. 
I've  come  to  find  out  if  Marg'ret  is  the 
only  one  to  be  considered  in  such  a  case 
as  this.  Hain't  Dora  got  any  rights  or 
privileges?  Is  Marg'ret  to  have  her  say 
about  everything?  " 

"I  thought  Dora  had  her  full  share," 
he  answered  wearily. 

"That's  sayin',  I  s'pose,  that  you  think 
she's  had  a  good  many  more'n  Marg'ret. 
I  wish  you'd  say  what  you  mean.  I  hate 
insinuatin'.  I  say  it's  a  shame,  a  burnin' 
shame,  that  when  such  a  chance  as  this 
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comes  along  you  let  one  girl  say  what's 
goin'  to  be  done  without  so  much  as 
waitin'  to  let  the  other  know  about  it. 
You  take  advantage  of  my  bein'  out  o' 
the  house  an'  have  ev'rything  settled  be- 
fore I  get  an  idee  o'  what's  goin'  on,  an' 
leavin'  Dora  out  o'  the  question,  as  if  she 
wasn't  part  o'  your  own  flesh  an'  blood. 
I  didn't  think  you'd  go  quite  so  fur  as 
this,  As'el  Grey. 

"  I  told  Margaret  she  might  go,  because 
she  has  wanted  to  get  an  education  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  girl,"  answered 
Ashael  Grey.  "  Margaret  has  earned  the 
right  to  go,  if  ever  a  girl  did,"  he  added, 
turning  and  looking  at  her  for  the  first 
time  since  she  entered  the  room.  "  You 
know  that,  Sarah." 

"  I  don't  know  any  such  thing.  Mar- 
garet's only  done  what  she  ought  to,  an' 
you  know  well  enough  that  she's  been  an 
awful  trial  to  me." 

Her  injured  look  failed  now  to  have 
any  effect  on  Ashael  Grey.  "  Margaret 
has  worked  like  a  slave  all  her  life,"  he 
said,  "  and  Dora  has  only  done  what  she 
liked,  though  quite  as  able  to  work  as 
Margaret." 

"Dora  ain't  able  to  work  like  Mar- 
garet.    You  know  it." 

"  I  don't  know  it.  You  have  said  so 
time  and  again,  but  I  never  was  able  to 
see  why  she  wasn't  able,  only  she  wasn't 
made  to.  She  never  had  a  day's  sickness 
in  her  life.  It's  a  shame  that  one  girl 
should  be  made  a  drudge  and  the  other 
allowed  to  do  nothing.  Dora  is  lazy  — 
that's  it — and  you  have  helped  to  make 
her  so." 

"You  hate  Dora,"  cried  Mrs.  Grey. 
"You  always  did." 

"  I  do  not  hate  her ;  but  I  never  had 
any  great  reason  to  love  her,  only  because 
she  is  my  child.  You  have  brought  her 
up  to  think  she  is  better  than  Margaret  or 
me.  For  days  at  a  time  she  doesn't 
speak  to  me.  Margaret's  been  a  good 
girl  to  me.  What  I  ask  her  to  do  she 
does  without  grumbling.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  all  around  if  I  were  out 
of  the  way ;  but  I  am  here,  and  I've  got 
to  stay  here  till  I  get  through  with  my 
trouble.  If  Margaret  wants  to  go  to  live 
with  Sister  Sophrony,  she  shall  go.  I've 
told  her  so,  and  I'll  stick  to  it.     But    I 


don't  know  how  I'll  get  along  without 
her."  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  not  another  word  could  Mrs. 
Grey  get  from  him.  She  went  back  to 
the  kitchen.  Margaret  got  up  and  went 
out.     Dora  had  her  face  in  her  apron. 

"'Don't  cry,"  said  her  mother,  soften- 
ing her  sharp  tones.  "  If  you  want  to  go 
I'll  manage  it  someway  so  that  you  shall 
go.  If  you  can't,  Margaret  shan't  — 
that's  all  there  is  about  it. 

She  had  said  that  she  "was  going  to 
make  a  lady  of  Dora,"  but  just  how  she 
was  going  to  do  it  she  had  never  been 
able  to  see.  Now  there  was  a  chance. 
If  she  could  send  Dora  to  an  eastern 
city,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  a  year's 
schooling,  it  would  go  very  far  toward 
making  her  a  "  lady  "  according  to  Mrs. 
Grey's  ideas. 

"I'd  like  to  know,"  pouted  Dora,  "if 
she  thinks  I'm  going  to  take  care  of 
father  when  she's  gone?  If  she  thinks 
she's  going  to  shirk  that  on  me,  she'll 
find  herself  mistaken." 

Ashael  Grey's  remarks  about  not  know- 
ing what  he  should  do  when  Margaret 
was  gone  had  suggested  a  plan  to  his 
wife.  If  she  could  make  it  appear  to 
Margaret  that  it  was  her  duty  to  stay  with 
her  father,  that  would  be  the  strongest 
influence  she  could  exert. 

"When  do  you  think  of  going?"  she 
asked  Margaret  in  the  morning. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Margaret. 
"We  did  .not  get  as  far  as  that." 

"  I  don't  s'pose  there'll  be  any  use  o' 
waitin'  a  great  while.  You  won't  want  to 
make  up  many  clothes  before  you  go. 
It'll  be  better  to  get  '  em  after  you  get 
there.  Why  I  asked  was,  I  want  to  be 
lookin'  round  to  see  who  I  could  get  to 
take  your  place." 

Margaret  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  To  wait  on  your  father,  I  mean.  Of 
course  I  can't,  with  the  housework ;  an' 
you  know  he  ain't  willin'  Dora  should  do 
anything  for  him.  We'll  have  to  hire  a 
girl,  though  I  don't  see  where  the 
money's  comin'  from.  There's  Jane 
Pooler." 

"  Father  couldn't  bear  to  have  her 
'round  him,"  said  Margaret.  "Couldn't 
you  let  her  see  to  the  housework?  " 

"I'll  see  to  my  own  work."  said  Mrs. 
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Grey.  "  I  won't  have  any  girl  'round  my 
kitchen  unless  I'm  there  to  see  what  she's 
up  to.  We've  got  to  hire  some  one  to 
take  care  of  your  father,  and  that's  all 
there  is  about  it." 

IV. 

"  Leave  it  to  me.  I  think  I  can  find 
some  one  who  will  suit  him,"  said  Mar- 
garet, after  a  moment. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  get  some  one  who  suits 
me,"  was  the  sharp  reply.  "  I  s'pose  your 
father'll  make  a  great  fuss  when  you're 
gone  if  he  ain't  babied  as  he's  used  to 
bein'  by  you ;  but  I  can't  help  it  if  he 
does.  He'll  have  to  help  himself.  I've 
always  believed  he  could,  if  he'd  try  ;  an' 
now  he'll  have  a  chance  to  try." 

Margaret  saw  through  the  plan,  and 
thought  about  it  as  she  went  about  her 
work. 

"  Must  I  give  up  to  her  in  this  way?  " 
she  anxiously  asked  herself.  She  went  to 
her  father  and  talked  to  him  about  it. 

"  Don't  worry,"  he  said,  feebly.  "  We 
can  find  some  one  to  take  your  place. 
I've  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I've  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  shan't  be  as  lonesome 
as  I  thought." 

"I  shall  write  every  week,"  Margaret 
said,  kissing  him  and  smoothing  back 
the  gray  hair  from  his  pale  face,  "  long 
letters,  you  know,  father  —  each  one  will 
be  almost  like  a  visit." 

"  But  not  quite,"  he  answered,  draw- 
ing her  face  to  his.  "  I  shall  miss  you 
more  than  you  have  any  idea,  Margaret. 
But  it's  for  the  best.  I  shan't  stand  it 
many  years  longer,  as  Uncle  Josi  said, 
and  a  little  trouble,  more  or  less,  don't 
matter  much." 

"Don't  talk  so,  father,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  I'd  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  save  you  trouble  and 
make  your  life  pleasanter.  If  I  thought 
you'd  be  so  very  lonesome  after  I  went 
away,  I  wouldn't  go  at  all." 

"  I  shall  be  very  lonesome,"  he  said, 
looking  out  wearily  upon  the  meadows. 
"  But  it's  better  for  me  to  give  you  up 
than  it  is  for  you  to  give  up  such  an 
opportunity  as  this." 

A  week  went  by.  Mrs.  Grey  could  not 
satisfy  herself  whether  she  was  likely  to 
accomplish    her   end,    for    whenever    she 


began  to  talk,  Margaret  preserved  a 
silence  which  baffled  her.  One  day  Mr. 
Grey  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  head. 
He  was  restless  all  that  afternoon.  When 
night  came,  he  could  not  sleep.  Mar- 
garet sat  by  him  and  bathed  his  feverish 
temples. 

By  and  by  he  fell  asleep,  and  then  he 
began  to  talk  in  his  uneasy  slumber. 

"  She's  going  away,"  he  said.  "  Mar- 
garet's going  away  !  She's  going  away  !  " 
Over  and  over  again  he  said  it.  At  last 
he  started  up  with  a  cry  like  that  of  a 
child  waking  from  a  frightful  dream,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  he  said  piteously, 
"  O,  Margaret,  I  can't  let  you  go." 

"  I  won't  leave  you,  father,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  so  full  of  tears  that  she  could 
not  see  him.  "  Lie  down,  father,  and 
sleep." 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  with  his  eyes- 
upon  her  face.  Then  he  did  sleep,  out 
it  was  a  troubled,  broken  sleep,  from 
which  he  often  started  up  to  call  her 
name,  and  ask  if  she  were  there. 

The  next  morning  he  was  no  better. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  for  Doctor  Stam- 
ford," Margaret  said. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  for,"  said  Mrs. 
Grey.  "  I  never  could  see  the  sense  in 
traipsing  after  the  doctor  every  time  he 
gets  it  into  his  head  that  he's  worse." 

"  Father  is  really  very  ill,"  said  Mar- 
garet firmly.  "  Cannot  Will  go  for  the 
doctor?  " 

"  No,  he  can't.  The  boys  have  got  to 
go  berrying.  If  I  thought  your  father 
needed  the  doctor  I  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing ;  but  I  know  he  don't,  and  I  won't 
humor  him." 

Margaret  went  for  Doctor  Stamford 
herself. 

Doctor  Stamford  was  a  man  of  sixty 
years,  a  genial,  old-school  physician,  with- 
out whom  Waterford  would  have  felt  as 
if  something  were  wrong  with  the  social 
machinery. 

"  He  stands  it  better  than  I  thought 
possible  for  him,"  he  said  as  he  rode  up 
the  hill  with  Margaret  by  his  side.  "Poor 
man,  he's  had  a  hard  time  of  it  !  But 
I've  never  known  him  to  be  as  you  say." 

Margaret  told  him  about  the  letter 
from  Aunt  Sophronia,  and  of  how  she  had 
talked  of  going  away. 
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"Ah!  that  throws  some  light  on  it," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I'm  afraid  he's  worry- 
ing himself  sick  over  your  going  away. 
You've  been  a  good  girl  to  your  father, 
Margaret.  I'm  sorry  for  you  and  for 
him.  I've  often  wished  I  could  help  you. 
If  Mary  had  lived,  she'd  have  been  more 
like  a  mother  to  you  than  your  father's 
wife  has  ever  been. 

When  he  came  out  of  her  father's 
room  Margaret  looked  at  him  with  a 
mute  question  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "he's  been  worrying 
himself  into  a  fever.  You  must  keep  him 
quiet,  and  perhaps  we  can  bring  him 
round  in  a  few  days." 

"  But,"  Margaret  asked,  with  a  great 
fear  at  heart, —  "but  if  worrying  over  my 
going  away  has  brought  this  on,  is  there 
any  likelihood  of  his  getting  up  as  long  as 
he  has  the  same  thing  to  worry  about." 

"My  poor  Margaret,"  the  doctor  an- 
swered, reluctantly,  after  a  pause.  "I 
can't  tell  what  the  consequences  will  be  if 
he  keeps  on  worrying  over  losing  you." 

Her  last  hope  died  when  that  was 
spoken. 

At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
the  very  doors  of  heaven,  which  had  been 
ajar  before  her,  swung  to  with  a  great 
clang. 

It  was  hard.  But  what  she  felt  to  be 
her  duty  she  would  do. 

"I've  been  thinking  it  over,"  she  said 
to  her  father  the  next  morning,  "and  I've 
concluded  not  to  go  away.  I  think  I'd 
rather  stay  here  with  you." 

"O,  Margaret,  you're  a  good  girl  ! "  he 
said,  and  that  was  all.  But  presently  the 
restless  look  faded  from  his  face,  and 
then  he  fell  asleep. 

"  I  have  concluded  not  to  go  away," 
Margaret  said  to  her  step-mother.  "You 
can  let  Dora  go,  if  she  wants  to." 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  dare  to  trust  us 
to  take  care  of  your  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Grey.  "  I  am  sure  we  ain't  quite  heathen." 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,  that's  all,"  an- 
swered Margaret  quietly. 

V. 

On  Monday  the  preparations  for  Dora's 
journey  began. 

"We  shall  have  to  sell  one  of  the 
cows,"    Mrs.    Grey    said.     "The    money 


Smith  paid  for  the  hay  won't  more  than 
buy  the  clothes  she's  got  to  have." 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to 
do,"  she  said  to  Dora,  as  they  busied 
themselves  over  the  new  garments.  "I 
want  you  to  learn  to  play  the  piano,  and 
sing,  and  —  and  —  so  you  can  take  the 
shine  off  the  Peters  girls.  You're  ten 
times  as  good  lookin',  and  if  you've  only 
a  mind  to  take  hold  you  can  make  ten 
times  as  good  a  show  as  they  can  when 
you  come  back." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,"  said 
Dora.  "  Hasn't  Aunt  Sophrony  got  lots 
of  money?  I  mean  to  make  her  buy  me 
lots  of  nice  things.  I  only  wish  I  could 
come  back  with  some  better  dresses  than 
the  Peters  girls." 

"You'll  have  to  be  kind  o'  careful," 
cautioned  her  mother.  "If  she's  anything 
like  your  father,  she  may  be  hard  to  get 
along  with.  A  good  deal  depends  on 
how  you  start  with  her.  Anyway  she'll 
be  likely  to  do  somethin''  for  you." 

Margaret  helped  in  the  preparations, 
with  a  face  that  betrayed  none  of  the  dis- 
appointment she  felt.  She  had  a  knack 
of  putting  things  together  effectively. 
Mrs.  Grey  and  Dora  knew  that  her  taste 
was  better  than  theirs,  and  were  glad  to 
throw  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  on 
her. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  Dora,  as  she 
stood  before  the  glass  twisting  her  neck 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  effect  of  a  new 
basque,  "  how  provoking  it  is  to  be 
obliged  to  pinch  and  contrive  in  order  to 
get  a  decent  dress  out  of  half  what  one 
ought  to  have  for  it.  I'll  never  get 
married  —  that's  one  thing  —  till  I  can 
get  a  man  that's  got  some  money."  She 
gave  the  drab  alpaca  a  contemptuous 
toss.     "  It's  just  horrid  to  be  poor  !  " 

"  What's  the  use  of  my  learning  to  play 
the  piano?"  she  continued,  "we  can't 
afford  one.  I  might  learn  ever  so  many 
pieces,  and  when  I  come  home  there'd 
be  nothing  to  play  them  on.  I  won't 
have  an  organ  —  that's   certain." 

"  Of  course  you  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Grey 
very  decidedly.  "  Organs  are  so  com- 
mon !  The  Smith  girls  have  got  one,  an' 
Lucy  Hanchett,  an'  the  Delangs  are 
talkin'  about  getting  one,  an'  if  things 
go    on  as    they   have   there'll   be    hardly 
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a  house  in  the  neighborhood  without  an 
organ.  Mebbe  we  can't  afford  a  piano, 
but,  you  just  stick  to  the  piano,  Dora, 
an'  somethin'  may  turn  up." 

That  was  a  busy  week  in  the  household 
of  Ashael  Grey.  Margaret  sat  most  of 
the  time  by  her  father's  bedside,  and 
sewed  on  Dora's  dresses  while  she  talked 
with  him.  The  look  in  his  eyes  recon- 
ciled her  more  and  more  to  the  giving  up 
of  her  plan.  More  than  once  she  won- 
dered how  she  could  ever  have  thought 
of  going  away  and  leaving  him  to  the 
care  of  others.  She  began  to  understand 
as  never  before,  how  much  she  was  to 
this  poor  old  man  whose  hold  on  life  was 
so  frail.  She  could  see  that  he  was 
slowly  fading  out  of  life,  and  she  felt  sure, 
now  that  she  thought  it  over,  that,  had 
she  gone  away  as  she  had  planned,  the  loss 
would  have  loosened  his  grasp  on  this 
world.  She  could  never  have  forgiven 
herself,  she  felt  sure,  if  that  had  happened. 
It  was  plainer  to  her  daily  that  her  duty 
was  here. 

So  it  came  about  in  those  peaceful 
June  days,  as  she  sat  by  the  old  man's 
bed  and  worked  for  Dora,  that  the  peace 
which  comes  to  all  of  us,  after  a  time, 
when  we  have  given  up  a  dearly  cherished 
plan  for  the  sake  of  another's  happiness, 
came  to  her  and  made  her  heart  tenderer 
and  her  face  sweeter  as  she  talked  with 
him. 

"  Margaret,"  he  said  suddenly  one  day, 
"  you're  almost  handsome." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  so  to  you  because  you 
love  me,"  she  said  as  she  bent  to  kiss  him. 

VI. 

Dora  went  away  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. Uncle  Josi  came  over  with  his  old 
horse  and  chaise  to  take  her  and  her 
trunk  to  the  depot. 

"Goin'  to  be  a  fine  lady,  eh?"  he  said, 
looking  Dora  over  critically,  as  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  looking  at  the  seedy  turn- 
out. "I  don't  s'pose  it  'ud  be  of  any 
use  for  me  to  speak  fer  the  job  o'  cartin' 
you  down  from  the  deepo  when  you  come 
back?  I  shan't  be  able  to  afford  a  new 
waggin  by  that  time,  onless  I  hev  a  streak 
o'  luck,  an'  this  one  won't  come  to  your 
idea  then."  Uncle  Josi  grinned,  and 
Dora  resented  his  familiarity. 


"You  needn't  worry  any  about  me," 
she  said,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  I  can 
take  care  of  myself,  I  guess.  Oh,"  she 
added,  turning  about,  "  I've  forgot  my 
gloves.  I  left  them  on  the  bureau,  up- 
stairs.     Run   and    get    them,  Margaret." 

As  Margaret  went  after  them,  Dora 
took  a  step  toward's  her  father's  room, 
and  then  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
mother. 

"I  s'pose  I  ought  to  say  good-bye  to 
him,"  she  said.  "But  he  would'nt  care 
—  and  I  never  did  like  saying  good-bye 
to  anybody." 

"I  guess  you'd  better  go  in  and  see 
him,"  her  mother  said.  "  I'll  go  in  with 
you,  if  you  want." 

They  went  into  the  room  together,  just 
as  Margaret  came  down  with  the  gloves. 

"So  this  is  how  your  goin'  to  school 
comes  out,  is  it?"  asked  Uncle  Josi.  "I 
did't  say  nothin'  about  it  that  day  when 
you  was  a  talkin'  about  goin',  but  I  kep' 
a  thinkin',  Mrs.  Grey,  she'll  hev  suthin' 
to  say  about  it;  see  'f  she  don't.  It's  a 
shame  ye  can't  go,  Marg'rit.  'Twould 
a  done  you  some  good." 

"  I  could  have  gone,"  said  Margaret, 
"  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  ought  to 
stay  with  father.      He  needs  me." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Uncle  Josi.  "  I  can 
see  he's  failing  fast.  Seems  to  me  I  never 
saw  him  when  he  looked  so  peeked. 
Seem's  if  a  puff  o'  wind  'ud  blow  him 
away.  Poor  As'el  !  he's  had  a  mighty 
hard  time  on't  more  way's  'n  one." 

"Well,  I'm  ready,"  said  Dora,  appear- 
ing with  her  mother.  "  Good-bye,  Mar- 
garet;"—  and  she  really  kissed  her. 
"  Write  all  the  news." 

"I'll  try  to,"  said  Margaret. 

"Be  keerful,  there,  Mis  Grey,"  said 
Uncle  Josi,  warningly,  to  Dora's  mother, 
who  was  going  to  the  station  with  them, 
"ther's  a  hole  in  that  side  o'  the  waggin, 
and  you  might  put  your  foot  through  it 
an'  hurt  yerself.  An'  Dory,  look  out  or 
ye'll  sile  that  new  gown  on  the  wheel." 

The  rattling  old  vehicle  moved  off 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  station,  to 
which  the  boys  had  gone  two  hours  be- 
fore. 

A  quiet  which  had  not  been  known  for 
a  long  time  fell  upon  the  household 
when    Dora    was    gone.       "Dora    made 
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things  lively,"  Mrs.  Grey  said ;  and  even 
Margaret  found  out  when  she  was  gone 
that  she  loved  her  after  a  measure  in 
spite  of  her  qualities. 

It  was  not  for  long  that  Mr.  Grey 
rallied.      One  day  he  said  to  Margaret. 

"  I  am  failing,  Margaret,  and  fast,  too. 
Can't  you  see  it?" 

"I  don't  think  you  look  quite  as  well  as 
you  did  in  the  spring,"  she  replied.  "  Per- 
haps you'll  feel  better  when  the  hot 
weather  is  over." 

Dora's  letters  came  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  She  would  be  having 
"just  a  splendid  time,"  she  wrote,  if  it 
wasn't  for  Aunt  Sophronia.  Upon  Aunt 
Sophronia's  "  solemn,"  "  sober,"  "  stingy  " 
ways  she  poured  out  such  rhetoric  as 
she  was  mistress  of. 

Margaret's  face  burned  as  she  read 
these  confessions  of  ingratitude,  for  from 
the  girl's  own  letters  she  could  readily 
see  that  Aunt  Sophronia  was  doing  a 
great  deal  to  make  her  visit  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

One  night  Margaret  woke  at  the  sound 
of  her  father's  voice  calling  her.  She 
sprang  up  and  went  to  him.  He  was  half 
sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a  look  in  his  face 
that  frightened  her. 

"I  can't  breathe,"  he  said. 

She  opened  the  window.  The  fresh 
air  seemed  to  revive  him.  She  sat  down 
on  the  bed  and  leaned  his  head  against 
her  shoulder.  Then  a  silence  fell  upon 
them,  which  by  and  by  he  broke  by  say- 
ing in  an  almost  frightened  way  : 

''Margaret,  I  think  the  end  is  coming." 

"You  oughtn't  to  feel  sorry,"  he  added, 
feeling  a  tear  drop  on  his  cheek.  "  I  am 
not  sorry." 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Stamford  came. 
*'\  will  come  again  to-morrow,"  he  said 
as  he  went  away,  "and  bring  Dr.  Leith 
with  me.  He's  got  fresh  ideas,  and  per- 
haps he  can  suggest  something  that  will 
be  of  benefit.     I  am  afraid  /can't." 

VII. 

Doctor  Stamford  brought  the  new 
doctor.  For  more  years  than  Margaret 
could  remember,  Dr.  Stamford  had  held 
supreme  sway  in  his  professional  field  in 
Waterford.  He  was  getting  old  and  lazy, 
he  said,  and  thought  it  time  to  take  in  a 


partner  who  would  be  able  to  look  after 
the  hard  work,  while  he  did  the  easy  jobs. 

Margaret  had  never  met  Dr.  Leith  be- 
fore. 

His  face  was  a  more  cultivated  face 
than  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  a 
face  that  told  that  its  owner  had  come 
from  among  the  men  and  women  she  had 
longed  to  touch. 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  friends,"  Dr.  Stam- 
ford said.  "  I've  been  sounding  your 
praises  to  Dr.  Leith  all  the  morning,  Mar- 
garet." 

"Dr.  Stamford  is  inclined  to  look  at 
his  friends  through  rose-colored  specta- 
cles," Margaret  said  as  she  shook  hands 
with  the  young  man. 

"I  haven't  flattered  you  in  the  least," 
said  the  old  doctor,  smoothing  the  girl's 
brown  hair  in  a  fatherly  way. 

"  Dr.  Stamford  has  told  me  of  the 
books  you  love,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  so  I  think  we  shall  have  some  common 
ground."  Margaret's  face  was  bright  with 
the  thought  of  talks  with  a  cultivated 
man  like  this  —  about  George  Eliot  and 
Tennyson. 

Doctor  Leith  joined  Dr.  Stamford  in 
the  sick-room,  and  Margaret  sat  down 
on  the  door-step  and  waited.  She  knew 
very  well  that  her  father  was  drifting 
away  from  earth. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Dr.  Leith 
came  out  and  joined  her  on  the  steps. 

"Well,"  she  said,  looking  away  to  the 
hills,  with  a  look  that  was  enough  to  tell 
him  that  she  was  expecting  to  hear  the 
worst. 

"  How  —  how  long —  before  —  " 

Then  she  stopped,  for  the  tears  choked 
her. 

"Not  very  long,"  he  answered.  He 
stood  quietly  beside  her  while  the  tears 
gathered  and  her  lips  were  pressed 
tightly  together.  Something  about  this 
simple  girl  —  this  woman — touched  a 
new  chord  in  his  heart. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  can  wish  to  keep 
your  father  here,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  going,  for  his  sake," 
she  said,  "but  —  O!"  she  broke  into  a 
sob  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  in  a  child- 
like appeal  for  sympathy,  —  "  O,  it  will 
be  so  lonely  when  he  is  gone.  You  don't 
—  you  don't  understand  !  " 
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"Let  me  be  a  good  friend  to  you,"  he 
said  with  a  warm  impulse.  "  Will  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  —  and  that  was 
all  that  she  could  say. 

Mrs.  Grey  gave  way  to  grief  of  a  most 
demonstrative  kind  when  Doctor  Leith 
told  her  that  her  husband  could  live  but 
a  short  time  longer. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  send  for 
Dora?  "  she  asked  of  Doctor  Stamford  as 
he  came  from  the  sick  room  and  joined 
them. 

"  No,  I  wouldn't  advise  it,"  said  Doc- 
tor Stamford,  brusquely.  He  knew  as 
well  as  she  that  she  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  doing  it. 

Doctor  Leith  had  gone  down  the  path, 
and  was  standing  at  the  gate  with  Mar- 
garet. 

"  I  am  not  busy,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  any 
possible  way.  If  we  are  to  be  friends, 
you  must  let  me  prove  my  friendship  by 
being  helpful." 

She  watched  the  men  as  they  rode 
away  with  strangely  blended  sensations  in 
her  breast.  One  was  the  sense  of  com- 
ing loss ;  the  other  was  the  hope  and 
prospect  of  such  a  friendship  as  would  be 
to  her  that  which  she  had  longed  for 
through  the  lonesome  years.  Then,  as 
the  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  from  sight, 
she  went  back  with  a  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  to  her  place  by  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  man.  What  right  had  she  to 
pleasant  thoughts  when  he  was  dying? 
And  yet,  what  was  death  to  this  weary 
one,  that  he  or  she  should  sorrow? 

VIII. 

The  next  day  Doctor  Leith  came,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do.  He  sat  by  Mr. 
Grey  and  read  to  him  for  an  hour,  and 
Margaret,  with  her  work,  sat  near  and 
listened,  enjoying  his  low  voice  as  one 
enjoys  music. 

By  and  by  her  father  fell  asleep. 
Then  they  went  out  on  the  veranda  and 
sat  down,  talking  softly,  so  as  not  to  wake 
the  sleeper.  It  was  so  much  like  one  of 
her  dreams  come  true  that  Margaret  could 
hardly  remember  all  they  had  talked 
about  after  he  had  gone  away.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  spent  an  hour  in  an  enchanted 
world.     Listening  to   him,  she  felt  more 


keenly  than  ever  what  her  life  had  missed. 
Contact  with  the  world  had  given  him 
culture  and  refinement  of  speech  and 
manner  that  seemed  to  lift  him  far  above 
the  men  who  had  come  across  the  horizon  of 
her  narrow  life.  If  she  could  have  gone 
away,  as  Dora  had,  she  thought !  But  in 
the  pleasure  of  his  companionship  she  felt 
that  she  would  not  be  willing  to  change 
places  with  her  sister. 

After  that  he  came  daily,  and  brought 
books  which  he  read  to  her  when  they 
were  alone.  Her  life  seemed  to  expand 
in  the  sunshine  of  this  new  friendship, 
and  she  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
was  beginning  to  live  at  all. 

Robert  Leith  found  her  a  novel  and  a 
pleasant  study.  Here  was  a  woman  who 
knew  by  personal  experience  next  to 
nothing  of  life,  and  the  world  beyond  the 
circuit  of  the  blue  Waterford  hills,  and 
yet  she  had  all  unconsciously  contrived, 
somehow,  to  make  herself  a  more  thought- 
ful woman,  and  indeed  a  woman  of  more 
real  culture,  than  most  of  the  women 
whom  he  knew.  All  her  life  seemed  to 
have  been  a  struggle  against  an  unkind 
fate,  but  she  had  grown  to  womanhood, 
notwithstanding,  with  a  rare  sweetness  of 
soul.  Most  women  would  have  been 
soured  and  embittered  by  such  surround- 
ings and  such  an  experience.  He  won- 
dered at  it  more  and  more,  as  he  saw 
more  of  her.  Her  mind  was  full  of  rare 
promise.  He  found  a  broad  foundation 
there  upon  which  she  had  herself  begun 
to  build  a  structure  in  which  higher 
thoughts  than  come  to  most  women 
would  find  a  dwelling-place. 

"You  think  you  have  missed  a  great 
deal  because  you  have  never  studied  in 
the  schools,"  he  said,  one  day,  when  she 
told  him  of  the  great  longing  of  her  life. 
"  I  don't  know.  You  have  studied  in  the 
school  of  life.  As  for  book  learning,  — 
perhaps  you  won't  believe  me,  but  I 
mean  what  I  say,  —  there  are  not  a  dozen 
women  among  my  acquaintances  whose 
familiarity  with  the  best  books  is  greater 
than  yours.  Don't  let  yourself  think  any 
longer,  my  friend,  that  you  are  ignorant 
and  uncultured,  —  for  it  isn't  true." 

Margaret  answered,  with  a  face  like  a 
pleased  child's,  "  I  don't  think  you  would 
say  that  if  you  did'nt  mean  it,  or  part  of 
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it.  But  I  cannot  understand  how  women 
who  have  the  opportunities  of  learning  so 
many  things  can  be  contented  with  learn- 
ing so  little.       I  want  to  know  so  much." 

"  I  think  you  will  know  how  to  make 
some  man's  home  a  very  happy  one,"  he 
said,  looking  down  into  her  eyes,  "and 
that,  I  think,  is  the  best  knowledge  that 
can  come  to  any  woman." 

A  soft  light  came  into  her  face.  Home  ! 
Would  she  ever  know  a  home  that  was 
worthy  of  the  name  ?  Home  was  a  myth, 
an  abstraction,  to  her. 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  the  life  of 
Ashael  Grey  ebbed  slowly  out. 

Mrs.  Grey  tried  to  work  herself  into 
the  good  graces  of  Dr.  Leith.  He  was 
worth  making  friends  with,  because  he 
was  popular  in  Waterford. 

If  she  could  not  be  popular,  the  next 
best  thing  was  being  on  good  terms  with 
those  who  were.  Doctor  Leith,  who 
readily  divined  her  nature  and  the  truth 
regarding  her  treatment  of  Margaret,  was 
prepared  to  dislike  her  from  the  first. 
But  she  could  be  agreeable  when  it 
pleased  her,  and  he  did  not  dislike  her  as 
much  on  longer  acquaintance  as  he  had 
expected  to. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  with  her  husband  a 
good  deal  toward  the  last.  Let  us  do  her 
fullest  justice  and  believe  that  some  feel- 
ing of  remorse  for  past  neglect  and  ill 
treatment  may  have  prompted  her  to  take 
the  place,  for  part  of  the  time,  that  Mar- 
garet had  filled  so  long  alone.  He  was 
in  a  stupor  most  of  the  time,  and  did  not 
seem  to  notice  her  presence.  When  he 
rallied,  he  always  wanted  Margaret. 

It  was  in  September  when  the  end 
came  to  Ashael  Grey.  Doctor  Leith  told 
Margaret,  when  he  came  to  make  his 
daily  visit,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  her 
father  would  live  the  day  out. 

"  I  will  stay  with  you,  if  you  would  like 
to  have  me,"  he  said. 


His  presence  was  the  greatest  comfort 
she  could  have  had  in  that  sorrowful 
time.  She  felt  as  if,  at  last,  she  had 
something  to  lean  on.  Mrs.  Grey  was 
there,  also,  displaying  her  grief  to  the 
sympathizing  neighbors  who  came  to  offer 
help. 

"  Jest  hear  the  old  woman  a-goin'  on 
to  Mis  Parker,  now,"  said  Uncle  Josi, 
"  'bout  Dory's  bein'  gone,  an'  how  the 
poor  critter'll  feel  when  she  hears  her 
father's  dead,  an'  she  not  here  when  he 
died.  It  makes  me  all  out  o'  patience  ! 
All  on  us  know  Dory  was  jest  like  her 
mother,  an'  never  treated  her  father 
decent.  She'll  be  glad  she  wa'n't  home, 
fer  fear  'twould  ha'  put  her  out." 

"  Margaret,"  said  Ashael  Grey,  faintly, 
"  is  anybody  here?  " 

"  Yes,  father.  Is  there  any  one  you 
want  to  see?  " 

"  Who — who  —  ?"  he  began,  and  left 
the  question  unfinished. 

"  Doctor  Leith  is  here,  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
and  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  Uncle  Josi,  and 
mother  and  I." 

"  No  one  else?" 

"  No  one  else." 

"I  —  I  thought  —  your  mother  was 
here,"  he  said,  by  and  by,  in  broken  words. 

A  robin  sang  his  even-song  in  a  cherry- 
tree  by  the  window.  He  heard  it,  and 
smiled. 

"  She  loved  the  robins,"  he  said. 

After  that  there  was  silence  in  the 
darkening  room.  Presently  he  roused 
again. 

"Are  you  here,  Margaret?  " 

"  I  am  close  by  you,  father." 

"  I  can't  see  you,  Margaret,  —  it's  dark. 
You've  been  a  good  girl,  Margaret,  a 
good  girl,  a  —  good  —  girl." 

"He  is  dead,"  Doctor  Leith  said,  softly. 
"Come  away."  And  Margaret  followed 
him  from  the  room  as  a  child  obeys  one 
that  it  loves. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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A  quiet  street   overarched  by  mighty  elms. 
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REEN  meadows 
stretched  in  the 
sunlight,  with  the 
horizon  of  the 
gently  curving 
hills ;  a  quiet 
street  overarched 
by  mighty  elms — 
the  rows  of  stately 
trunks  and  the 
branches  meeting 
overhead,  like  the 
-f  pillars  and  arches 
of  a  cathedral 
aisle  ;  a  path  be- 
low in  green  shadow,  with  splashes  of  yel- 
low light,  —  this  is  old  Deerfield.  Though 
snow  and  rain  come  here  as  elsewhere, 
we  think  of  Deerfield  as  always  lying  in 
the  summer  sunshine.  On  either  side  the 
ancestral  homes,  too  much  a  part  of  the 
street  to  suggest  the  idea  of  conscious 
building,  seem  rather  to  have  grown  with 


the  trees.  An  atmosphere  of  perfect 
quiet  reigns, — the  only  hint  of  labor,  a 
farmer's  cart  rumbling  slowly  down  to  the 
fields,  its  meditative  driver  with  his  el- 
bows on  his  knees,  the  reins  hanging 
loosely  from  his  idle  hands.  Nowhere  a 
sign  of  hurry  or  of  worry. 

This  venerable  town,  and  mother  of 
towns,  is  passing  a  serene  and  beautiful 
old  age.  Her  natural  force  is  not  abated, 
her  faculties  are  unimpaired,  but  the 
strenuous  season  of  youth  is  past.  The 
time  for  rest  and  reminiscence  is  come. 

A  stranger  to  old  Deerfield  once  said 
that  in  his  mental  picture  of  the  place, 
wild  Indians  were  always  whooping 
through  the  streets,  brandishing  toma- 
hawks. The  picture  his  fancy  painted 
is  symbolically  true,  though  time  has 
softened  the  fierce  aspect  of  the  savage. 
His  spirit  haunts  the  village  streets,  in 
peaceful  companionship  with  the  shades 
of  our  ancestors.     We   harbor  no  feeling 
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of  resentment  to- 
ward the  red  man. 
He  gives  a  touch 
of  color  to  the  past. 
George  William 
Curtis  said,  after  a 
stroll  through  the 
old  burying- 
ground,  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  fore- 
fathers of  the 
hamlet,  was  "  cap- 
tivated by  ye  sal- 
vadges."  The  haze 
of  those  far-off 

Indian  summers  still  hangs  on  the  town. 
The  first  tales  of  adventure  which  we 
who  are  Deerfield  children  heard  were 
the  stories  our  grandfathers  lived.  I  re- 
member lying  on  the  floor,  before  the 
open  Franklin  stove,  and  reading  by  the 
firelight  a  worn  copy  of  Hoyt's  "  Anti- 
quarian Researches."  The  book  opened 
of  its  own  accord  to  the  account  of  the 
slaying  of  my  own  great-great-grand- 
father by  the  Indians.  The  touch  of  the 
bloody  tomahawk  conferred  knighthood 
and  renown  on  its  victim.  The  honors 
which  I  tried  to  bear  with  modesty  are 
borne  by  many  Deerfield  children.  Boys 
at  play  read  history  as  they  run.  They 
gather  chestnuts  on  the  low 
resting-places  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  crack  the  burrs 


Spinet    in    Memoria 
From  Dr.  Willard's 


on  the  mossy  stone  tables,  sacred  to  their 
memory.  They  watch  the  ploughshare 
turn  up  arrow-heads,  broken  pieces  of 
pottery,  and  even  bits  of  charcoal  from 
some  old  w'gwam  fire.  Every  bright 
boy  has  his  private  collection  of  such 
antiquities. 


Many   of  the 
homes     in     "  the 

street  "  have  con- 
tinued in  the  same 
families  for  gener- 
ations, so  favoring 
the  accumulation 
of  family  relics, 
family  traditions 
and,  let  us  not 
hesitate  to  say, 
family  pride. 

The  Pocumtuc 
Valley  Memorial 
Association  is 
both  a  result  and  a  cause  of  this 
distinctive  flavor  of  the  town.  Its  an- 
nual meetings  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  sacking  of  the  town  in  1703—4  keep 
the  memory  of  our  fathers  fresh.  No 
one  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  adven- 
turous men  from  Dedham,  who  came  to 
make  a  home  in  this  fertile  valley,  in 
1670,  or  the  catastrophe  at  Bloody 
Brook,  in  1675,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  settlement,  or  the  quick  renewal  of 
the  attempt  to  plant  an  outpost  here  by 
men  too  brave  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
constant  attacks,  or  even  by  the  over- 
whelming disaster  of  1704. 

The    story    of    that    fearful    February 
night  has  been  sung  almost  as  fully  as  the 
Siege  of  Troy.     The  Helen  of  this  war, 
the  bell  of  St.  Regis,  which  long  had  the 
credit,  or  discredit,  of  bringing  destruc- 
tion  on   the    town,   has,  like 
that  other  Helen,  been  con- 
demned  as   a   myth    by    our 
iconoclastic   historian,  but  it 
still  rings  in  our  ears. 
Prof.  James   K.   Hosmer,   in   a 
witty  letter  written  at  the  time  of 
the    "Indian  Door"   celebration, 
professed    to    have    discovered    a 
journal  corroborating  the  legend, 
and  says : 

"There  need  be  no  question  about  the 
beautiful  old  traditions.  ...  It  was 
really  a  bell  which  made  the  trouble,  a  bell  made 
for  the  Canadian  missions,  taken  by  a  privateer, 
and  brought  into  Boston,  bought  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Deerfield,  set  up  in  the  steeple,  then 
fought  over  and  carried  off  to  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  through  the  woods,  and  down  the 
streams.  Hertel  de  Rouville  did  really  have  his 
half-breeds  and  Indians  run  over  the  crust,  then 
halt  for  a    moment,  then  run   again,    when    they 
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were  coming  on  through  the  north  meadows,  that 
the  advance  of  his  force  might  be  taken  for  the 
rush  of  the  rising  wind." 

These  legends  are  true  at  any  rate  in 
spirit,  if  they  are  not  in  letter,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten;  although  as 
matter  of  fact  there  is  evidence  that  the 
expedition  against  Deerfield  was  planned 
by  the  French,  merely  to  gratify  the 
Abenaki  Indians  and  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  truce  between  them  and  the 
English. 

The  best-known  account  of  the  attack 
is  the  quaint  narrative  of  the  "  Redeemed 
Captive,"  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  minister 
of  Deerfield  at  the  time.  We  can  see 
through  his  eyes  how  "  the  enemy  came 
in  like  a  flood  "  over  the  palisades  on  the 
drifted  snow,  in  that  darkest  hour  before 
the  dawn,  waking  their  sleeping  victims 
by  breaking  in  doors  and  windows,  and 
pouring  into  their  bedrooms  "with 
painted  faces  and  hideous  acclamations," 
before  the  terrified  people  could  realize 
what  was  happening. 

But  one  house  within  the  stockade  was 
successfully  defended.  A  few  persons 
escaped  to  a  stockaded  house  south  of  the 
"Great  Fort,"  which  was  unmolested, 
and  one  or  two  ran,  half  clad,  over  the 
snow  to  Hatfield,  fifteen  miles  away, 
"coming  of  with  frozen  feet." 

The  savages  did  their  work  quickly, 
fearing  reinforcements  from  Hadley. 
"About  sun  an  hour  up,"  the  plunder  was 
collected  and  put  in  packs,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  captives  were  distributed 
among  their  masters  ready  for  the  return 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  to  Canada, 
through  snow  knee-deep  and  thawing. 
The  last  of  the  marauders  hurried  out  of 
the  north  gate  just  as  the  expected  aid 
came  galloping  in  from  the  south,  too  late 
to  rescue  their  friends. 

Mr.  Williams  describes  the  sorrowful 
march  day  by  day.  His  wife  was  ill,  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  walk  with  her  to 
help  her  on  the  way.  On  the  second 
day,  the  whole  party  was  obliged  to  wade 
a  small  river  "  above  knee-deep  and  very 
swift,"  and  then  to  climb  a  mountain. 
Mr.  Williams  sank  down  exhausted  when 
he  reached  the  top,  and  looked  back  for 
his  wife. 

"  I  entreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and 


help  my  wife,  but  he  refused.  I  asked  each  of 
the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me,  after  her,  and 
learned  that,  passing  through  the  above-said 
river,  she  fell  down  and  was  plunged  over  head 
and  ears  in  the  water,  after  which  she  travelled 


' 


The   "  Indian   Door 
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not  far,  for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain  the  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took  her  slew  her 
with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke,  the  tidings  of 
which  were  very  awful." 

A  party  of  neighbors  following  the  trail 
of  the  captives  found  Mrs.  Williams's 
body  and  brought  it  back  for  burial.  The 
Pocumtuc  Valley  Memorial  Association 
has  placed  a  monument  on  the  spot 
where  she  was  killed. 

The  handful  of  men  and  women  who 
escaped  death  and  captivity  that  night 
wavered.  What  wonder  that  the  com- 
parative safety  of  older  settlements  tempted 
them  to  leave  this  twice  desolated  out- 
post !  The  Connecticut  colonies  saw  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  the  frontier  line  as  far 
to  the  north  as  possible,  and  sent  help 
and  encouragement,  and  the  brave  men 
rallied  and  held  the  fort.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the   captives  were,  in  course 
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The  old    Kitchen   in    Memorial    Hall. 


of  time,  ransomed  or  exchanged.  Some 
perished  on  the  march.  Some  children 
were  adopted  by  the  French  or  Indians, 
and  through  a  change  of  name  were  lost 
sight  of,  until  Miss  Alice  Baker,  by  the 
aid  of  old  baptismal  and  marriage  records, 
traced  the  history  of  several  and  found 
their  descendants,  still  bearing  the  old 
Gallicized  English  names. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  home  of  the  Po- 
cumtuc  Valley  Memorial  Association, 
Memorial  Hall,  should  be  the  first  notice- 
able building  a  stranger  sees,  on  coming 
down  Academy  Lane  from  the  station  on 
the  hill.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  George 
Sheldon,  the  head  and  front  of  that  so- 
ciety, that  so  many  valuable  antiquities 
have  been  here  collected  and  classified. 
The  Indian  room  is  filled  with  the  wea- 
pons, tools,  and  various  belongings  of 
the  red  man.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  the  "Indian  door,"  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  "Old  Indian  House," 
when  it  was  torn  down  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  This  sturdy  old  garrison  house 
escaped  the  flames  of  1704,  and  defied 
time  for  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards. 
It  was  built,  about  1686,  by  Ensign  John 
Sheldon,  an  ancestor  of  our  own  Mr. 
Sheldon.  It  was  then  the  largest  and 
finest  house  in  the  village.  The  walls 
were  filled  with  brick  to  turn  back  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy.  The  upper  story 
projected  over  the  lower  one  three  or 
four  feet  and  had  loop-holes  command- 


ing all  approaches  to  the  front  door  or 
windows.  Its  strength  did  not  save  its 
inmates.  Entrance  was  made  through  a 
back  door,  and  by  an  irony  of  fate  this 
house,  which  was  looked  to  as  a  refuge 
in  time  of  danger,  was  used  as  a  depot 
for  the  captives  before  the  march  began. 
The  hole  through  the  heavy  nail-studded 
door,  now  worn  smooth  by  curious  hands, 
was  cut  by  Indian  hatchets.  A  leaden 
bullet  which  was  fired  through  the  open- 
ing and  imbedded  itself  in  the  ceiling, 
hangs  on  the  door-post ;  it  is  said  to  be 
the  very  one  which  cut  short  the  sorrows 
of  poor  sick  Mrs.  Sheldon,  as  she  sat  up 
in  bed,  startled  from  sleep  by  the  furious 
blows.  Two  heavy  brackets  which  sup- 
ported the  projecting  upper  story,  and 
some  ornamental  pieces  of  woodwork, 
are  placed  over  the  door.  One  wonders 
how  those  men  found  time  or  heart  for 
carving,  in  their  hand-to-hand  fight  for 
existence. 

The  room  opposite  gives  an  idea  of 
an  ancient  kitchen,  with  its  high-backed 
settles  drawn  up  to  the  fireplace,  and 
dresser  laden  with  shining  pewter.  The 
ever  ready  gun  hangs  over  the  mantel. 
Another  room  contains  all  the  apparatus 
for  spinning  and  weaving  ;  another,  me- 
morial tablets  and  portraits.  The  library 
is  an  interesting  medley  of  past  and 
present.  It  can  show  many  rare  old 
books  and  papers  and  MS.  letters  and 
journals   dear  to   the   heart  of  the   anti- 
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quary.  The  upper  hall  is  full  of  beauti- 
ful old  china  and  furniture,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  treasures. 

The  building  itself  is  a  relic.  It  is  the 
old  home  of  Deerneld  Academy,  which 
for  years  made  Deerfield  one  of  the 
chief  educational  centres  of  western 
Massachusetts.  Many  well  -  known 
men  and  women  look  back  to  the 
days  spent  in  the  shadow  of  the  elms, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  broader  life. 
Those  were  the  days  when  academies 
"  prepared  young  men  for  life  in- 
stead of  for  examinations."  The 
older  part  of  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated on  New  Year's  Day,  1799. 
There  is  on  record  a  code  of  by-laws 
of  thirty-six  articles,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  passed  by  the 
trustees,  with  that  propensity  for 
governing  others  which  the  makers 
of  Independence  Day  sometimes 
showed.  Absence  from  meeting,  walk- 
ing on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday,  play- 
ing cards,  checkers,  or  backgammon, 
at  any  time,  were  to  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  one  dollar.  Pupils  of  different 
sexes  were  forbidden  to  meet  upon  the 
grounds,  or  within  the  walls  of  the  Acad- 
emy, except  at  meal  times  or  prayers,  or 
to  walk  or  ride  together,  under  the  same 
penalty  of  one  dollar.  A  high  board 
fence  was  finally  built  across  the  yard  to 


keep  the  boys  and  girls  apart  ;   but  who 
doubts  that  there  were  knot-holes  through 
which  Pyramus    and    Thisbe  could  g 
into   each  other's   eyes  without  forfeiting 
their  whole  allowance  ? 

One    of    the   first    "preceptors"    was 


South    End   of  the  Street. 

Hosea  Hildreth,  father  of  the  historian 
Richard  Hildreth,  who  was  born  in  the 
Willard  house.  Edward  Hitchcock  stud- 
ied and  taught  here.  While  teaching, 
he  made  the  apparatus  for  the  necessary 
astronomical  observations,  and  for  several 
successive  years  computed  an  almanac, 
an  unusual  feat  for  a  country  school- 
master. The  volumes  are  arranged  after 
the  plan  of  the  common  farmer's  alma- 
nac, weather    predictions    and  all.     The 


The   Frary   House  before  th 
Restoration. 
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predictions  and  nuggets  of  wisdom    ap- 
pear   on    opposite    pages    in    the  spaces 


-  -   ■  .  , 
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The   Willard    House. 


unoccupied  by  the  moon's  phases,  tides, 
etc.,  as  for  instance,  August,  1818  : 


Relaxing 

weather 

The  Mexicans 

succeeded  by 

salute  their  new- 

much 

born  infants  in 

thunder. 

this  manner. 

Some  foggy 

"  Child ! 

nights 

thou  art  come 

particularly 

into  the  world 

near  rivers 

to  suffer : 

that  run  to 

Endure 

the  south. 

and  hold 

Cool  and  clear. 

thy  peace." 

Rainy  and 

moulding 

weather. 

Sudden  change. 

President  Hitchcock's  later  work  in 
deciphering  the  secret  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  red  sandstone  foundations  is 
too  well   known  to   need   our   comment. 

The  memory  of  another 
principal,  Mr.  Luther  B. 
Lincoln,  is  revered  by  all 
who  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  gentle  spirit. 
Those  of  his  pupils  who  are 
left  are  now  gray-haired  men 
and  women.  Such  teachers 
as  these  kept  the  school  for 
fifty  years  in  the  rank  of  our 
smaller  coleges  ;  and  its  in- 
fluence can  still  be  seen. 

Passing  down  Academy 
Lane,  by  the  modern  Town 
Hall  and  White  Church,  we 


come  to  the  gambrel-roofed  house  God- 
frey  Nims   built,  early  in  the   seventeen 

hundreds,  on  the  ruins  of  the 

home  the  Indians  burned  and 
over  the  ashes  of  three  of  his 
children  who  had  hidden  in 
the  cellar. 

Next  is  the  Old  Tavern  or 
Frary     House  —  our     oldest 
inhabitant.       After    years    of 
neglect  it  has  fallen  into  ap- 
preciative    hands,     and     has 
been  restored  to    more   than 
mlkm       its  original  beauty,  while   its 
H3K&       individuality    has    still     been 
?pf?       preserved.      In  Revolutionary 
ISIfe         days,     Major    Barnard     kept 
'^  tavern     here.       Every    other 

tavern  in  New  England  may 
have  sheltered  that  rest- 
less traveller,  George  Washington.  This 
claims  a  rarer  fame.  Benedict  Arnold 
stopped  here  in  1775  while  on  his 
way  to  reduce  Ticonderoga.  He  had 
just  received  his  promotion  as  colonel. 
His  fame  was  as  untarnished  as  his  new 
military  trappings.  People  expected  much 
of  him,  and  he  expected  more  of  him- 
self. His  business  here  was  to  engage 
Colonel  Thomas  Wells  Dickinson  to  fur- 
nish beef  for  his  force  of  four  hundred 
men.  The  bargain  was  made  in  the 
north  front  room,  then  the  bar-room. 
Colonel  Dickinson  and  his  fourteen  years 
old  brother,  Consider,  whom  we  shall 
hear  of  again  as  "Uncle  Sid,"  drove 
the  cattle  through  the  long  stretch  of 
Vermont,  up  hill  and  down,  following  the 
hungry  four  hundred.  Somewhere  in 
Rutland    County  they  met    men    return- 


The   Rear  of  the  Willard    House. 
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ing  from  the  already  captured  fort.  Im- 
petuous Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green 
Mountain  boys,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress," had  snatched  the  glory  Arnold 
considered  already  his  own.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  wounds  to 
Arnold's  pride,  which  ended  in  his  giving 
up  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  Colonel 
Wells  was  at  the  camp  at  West  Point 
in  September,  1780,  and,  to  quote  Mr. 
Sheldon's   excellent   account,   heard  read 


added  interest  to  the  house  as  a  relic 
had  not  added  to  its  comfort  as  a  home. 
Mr.  Hoyt,  I  think,  offered  the  building 
to  the  town,  if  the  town  would  move  it 
away.  Strange  to  say,  no  one  made  a 
move  in  its  behalf,  and  it  was  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  the  present  house.  Its 
oaken  timbers  were  still  sound.  It  is 
said  that  the  old  elm  which  appears  in 
all  the  pictures  of  this  house,  and  still 
bears  its  unnumbered  years  with  vigor 
and  grace,  was  in  its  youth  the  "  whip- 

- 


The  Wiiliams  Hous 


on  parade,  perhaps  from  the  very  orderly 
book  now  owned  by  the  Pocumtuc  Val- 
ley Memorial  Association,  the  startling 
announcement  that  "  Treason  of  the 
blackest  die  was  yesterday  discovered  J '//" 

Just  north  of  this  old  tavern  the  street 
widens.  The  houses  stand  in  an  irreg- 
ular circle  around  the  common  and  sol- 
diers' monument,  as  their  predecessors 
used  to  stand  around  the  meeting-house 
and  within  the  stockade  which  encircled 
"Meeting-house  Hill." 

The  Old  Indian  House  stood  until 
1848,  a  little  west  of  the  present  Brick 
Church.  Its  history  attracted  a  constant 
train  of  visitors.  They  flocked  from 
every  stage  that  stopped  to  change  horses, 
considering  this  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  place  which  must  not  be  missed. 
The  Hoyt  family  grew  weary  with  the 
burden  of  fame.     The   years  which  had 


ping-tree,"  its  slender  trunk  used  as  a 
whipping-post  in  the  days  when  slaves 
and  white  sinners  were  thus  publicly 
taught  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Only  one  other  house  now  standing 
shares  with  the  Frary  house  the  honor 
of  having  been  present,  in  embryo,  at 
the  memorable  massacre.  The  Willard 
house,  since  grown  to  grander  propor- 
tions, is  one  of  our  most  interesting  land- 
marks. Its  history  has  been  charmingly 
told  by  its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Yale,  in 
"  The  Story  of  the  Willard  House."  The 
northeast  wing,  with  jutting  eaves,  was, 
in  1704,  the  home  of  Samuel  Carter. 
His  wife  and  six  children  were  among 
the  captives  taken  to  Canada.  Soon 
after  he  sold  the  desolate  home  and 
moved  away.  His  successor  was  Samuel 
Allen,  grandfather  of  Ethan  Allen. 
Ethan's  father  was  born  here. 
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The  main  part  of  the  present  house 
was  built  in  pre-revolutionary  days.  It 
is  said  that  the  builder  was  thirteen  years 
in  selecting  the  timber,  so  careful  was  he 
that  every  stick  should  be  free  from  knot 
or  flaw.  The  beautiful  carving  and  pan- 
elling, unharmed  by 
time,  show  that  the 
workmen  were  faith- 
ful to  the  master's 
high  ideal. 

In  the  long  list  of 
occupants,  Dr.  Wil- 
lard  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  to  fix 
his  name  and  charac- 
ter on  the  house.  He 
came  here  in  the 
early  years  of  the 
liberal  movement 
headed  by  Charming. 
His  opinions  were  too  radical  and  too 
honestly  expressed  to  be  accepted  by  the 
council ;  but  the  people  recognized  the 
strength  of  the  man  and  called  him. 
The  time  was  probably  ripe  for  his  teach- 
ing. The  conservatives  seceded  and 
founded  a  new  society,  and  the  First 
Congregational  Church  was  henceforth 
Unitarian.  For  fifty  years  Dr.  Willard 
was  a  trusted  guide  in  matters  spiritual 
and  practical.  His  wisdom  is  still  cited. 
A     faded     picture     of    his    benign    face 


people,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
principal  and  patron  saint  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The    son   and   grandson  of    these    two 


men,  Mr.   Luther 
making   Deerfield 
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Dicki 


High  School, 


jects,  usually   havin 


J.  B.  Lincoln,  is  now 
a  gathering  place  for 
writers  and  readers 
and  all  sorts  of  inter- 
esting and  interested 
people,  by  his  Sum- 
mer School  of  History 
and  Romance,  which 
holds  its  sessions  in 
Dickinson  Hall,  on 
the  other  side  of  the 
Common.  During 
the  month  of  July 
there  are  almost  daily 
meetings  for  lectures, 
readings,  or  discus- 
sions, on  various  sub- 
;  some  bearing,  near 
growth  of    American 


The  Hitchcock  House. 


is  treasured  in  all  the  older  families,  along 
with  Willard's  Hymns,  and  Channing's 
Life  and  Works  in  nine  volumes.  He 
had  but    one    rival    in   the  hearts  of  his 


or  remote,  on  the 
literature,  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Stedman, 
Mr.  Cable,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and 
Robert  Collyer  to  lead  in  the  talks. 

One  of  the  old  houses  which  used  to 
stand  in  the  circle  facing  the  Common 
has  been  moved  west,  down  Hitchcock 
Lane,  to  make  way  for  the  High  School 
building,  and  it  was  somewhat  mutilated 
during  the  removal.  It  was  built,  in 
1707,  by  the  town  —  town  and  church 
were  one  in  those  days 
—  for  its  minister,  Rev. 
John  Williams,  when  he 
came  back  to  begin  life 
over  again,  with  a  new 
wife,  in  the  brave  way 
those  old  survivors  had. 
It  was  repaired  in  1756, 
but  the  building  is  prob- 
ably substantially  as  it 
was  first  built,  It  was  a 
typical  early  colonial 
house,  finished  with 
beautiful  woodwork, 
carved  and  fitted  by 
hand.  The  front 
rooms  are  still  partly 
panelled.  The  win- 
dows are  high  and  narrow,  with  deep 
window  seats.  Corner  cupboards  with 
curved  shelves  and  ornamental  tops,  deli- 
cately  fluted  like  a  shell,  were  built  into 
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the  walls.  The  hall  stairway  •  is  quite 
imposing,  with  its  wide  landing  and 
carved  railing.  The  front  doorway  is 
finished  in  a  peculiarly  elaborate  design. 
The  house  had  the  secret  chamber  with- 
out which  no  colonial  house  seemed  to 
be  complete.  It  was  on  the  second  floor, 
and  had  no  connection  with  other  rooms 
on  that  floor,  but  by  an  arrangement  of 
trap-doors  and  secret  stairs  could  be 
reached  both  from  the  cellar  and  the 
attic.  It  contained  a  fireplace  and  a 
closet.  What  possible  use  could  good 
Parson    VV  i  1 1  i  a  m  s 


old  academy  and  left  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  its  fund.  Half  a  century  or 
more  later,  Uncle  Sid's  property  founded 
the  Dickinson  High  School  and  a  free 
library  and  reading-room.  The  two  cor- 
porations are  now  united,  and  Dickinson 
Academy  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
homestead. 

Uncle  Sid  was  a  queer  old  fellow.  He 
is  remembered  equally  as  a  teller  of  funny 
stories  and  as  a  subject  for  such.  His 
remark  on  hearing  of  the  suicide  of  an 
eccentric  neighbor,  "  What  will  that  man 


have  had  for  such  a 
room  —  unless  he 
desired  a  secluded 
spot  to  write  his 
sermons,  secure 
from  interruptions 
from  his  ten  child- 
ren, those  that  were 
left  of  his  sixteen. 
These  secret  rooms 
are  usually  explain- 
ed as  places  of 
refuge  "  when  the 
Indians  came"; 
but  as  the  Indians 
usually  burned  the 
houses    they     came 

to,  the  concealment  could  have  been  little 
protection. 

Parson  Williams  died  suddenly  in 
1729.  It  was  a  "grievous  dispensation 
of  Providence  "  to  his  people.  He  was 
laid  in  the  old  burying-ground,  beside 
his  "  Vertuos  and  desirable  Confort," 
who  "  fell  by  the  rage  of  ye  Barbarous 
enemy,  March  1,  170%'."  Their  head- 
stones are  alike,  with  grinning  death's 
heads  at  the  top  and  intricate  scroll 
work  around  the  inscriptions.  His 
second  wife  "  lyes  "  the  other  side.  Her 
headstone  is  of  a  later  fashion.  It  is 
ornamented  by  a  clock-face,  one  hand  at 
twelve,  with  a  shovel  and  pickaxe,  and 
crossbones  below. 

Rev.  John's  grandson,  "  Esquire  John," 
sold  the  house,  in  1789,  to  "Uncle  Sid" 
Dickinson,  who  spent  in  it  a  long  life  of 
money-getting  and  money-saving.  These 
two  men  have  similar  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  youth  of  Deerfleld.  Esq. 
John  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 


Mm 


The  Old   Burying-Ground. 

do  next?"  has  become  classic.  Pie  was 
a  shrewd,  careful,  hard-working  man,  who 
knew  from  experience  the  amount  of  time 
and  strength  a  dollar  represented.  His 
wealth  made  him  a  target  for  divers  de- 
mands in  the  name  of  charity.  These  he 
was  apt  to  refuse,  and  so  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "  close."  Those  who 
knew  him  best  say  his  crabbed  manner 
hid  a  kindlier  heart  than  he  would  have 
cared  to  acknowledge.  Perhaps  he  heeded 
Sancho  Panza's  warning  proverb  :  "  Make 
yourself  honey  and  the  flies  will  eat  you." 
His  first  wife  died  long  before  he  did. 
His  love  for  her  and  hers  is  touchingly 
shown  by  two  slabs  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  to  the  memory  of  her  parents. 
A  foot  note  tells  the  passer-by  :  "  These 
stones  were  gratuitously  erected  by  their 
son-in-law,  Consider  Dickinson."  Uncle 
Sid  left  his  large  property  to  his  second 
wife  without  restriction,  though  there 
was  a  tacit  understanding  as  to  its  final 
use.     She   carried    out    his  wishes   faith- 
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fully.  So  completely  did  she  identify 
herself  with  him  that  she  was  known  as 
"Aunt  Sid."  She  was  for  twenty  years  a 
trusty  guardian  of  his  money,  spending 
no  more  of  it  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  life.  She  died  in  1875, 
just  one  hundred  years  after  the  boy 
"Sid"  took  the  long  tramp  after  Bene- 
dict Arnold's  cattle.  It  would  be  hard  to 
measure  the  good  the  money  they  saved 
is  doing  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Deer- 
field. 

Across  the  way  from  the  Williams 
house  is  a  little  brown  cottage,  its  door- 
way nearly  hidden  by  lilacs.  We  like  to 
call  it  the  birthplace  of  Edward  Hitch- 
cock—  though  our  historian  says  he  was, 
in  fact,  born  next  door.  This  was,  how- 
ever, the  home  of  his  ancestors.  It  has 
recently  been  transformed  into  a  studio. 

A  little  farther  down  the  lane  is  the 
old  burying-ground.  The  dead  of  1704 
are  supposed  to  lie  together  in  one 
corner  of  the  yard.  It  was  the  new  burying- 
ground  then.  The  oldest  stone  is  that  of 
Joseph  Barnard,  killed  by  the  Indians  at 
Indian  Bridge  in  T695.  "Ye  salvadge 
foe"  helped  to  fill  many  another  grave, 
as  the  frequent  inscriptions,  "captivated 
by  ye  salvadges,"  "slain  by  ye  ennemy," 


show.  The  last  victims  of  that  enemy 
were  those  who  fell  in  the  Bars  Fight  in 
1745.  The  Widow  Amsden's  two  boys 
lie  in  a  wide  grave  together.  Samuel 
Allen's  stone  bears  this  inscription  : 

"  Li  ("ten  to  me  ye  Mortal  men,  Be\vare 
That  you  engage  no  more  in  clirefull 
War.     By  means  of  War  my  Soul  from 
Earth  is  fled  —  My  Body  Logd  in 
Mansions  of  the  Dead." 

No  shadow  of  those  old  tragedies 
darkens  the  sunshine  now.  Daisies  and 
golden-rod  make  every  day  Memorial 
Day.  The  ground  is  cared  for  sufficiently 
to  show  respect,  without  being  trimmed 
too  closely,  a  thing  more  fatal  than 
neglect.  In  our  memory  this  spot  always 
lies  in  the  warm  haze  of  a  fall  afternoon. 
Crickets  are  always  chirping  in  the  dry 
grass ;  the  soft  shadows  are  growing  long 
on  the  meadows  below  ;  the  mountains  in 
the  west  are  blue  and  indistinct ;  and 
the  low  murmur  of  the  river  pervades  alb 

The  grass-grown  lane  that  runs  past, 
down  to  the  old  ford,  was  once  the 
beginning  of  the  highway  "To  Albany," 
so  the  signboard  said.  All  military  ex- 
peditions for  the  north  or  west  started 
here,  after  being  fitted  out  by  Major 
Williams,  son  of  Rev.   John,  at  the   old 
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"Corner  Store,"  which 
stood,  until  the  building 
of  Dickinson  Academy, 
on  the  corner  next  the 
common.  Sergeant  John 
Hanks  started  here  on 
snowshoes,  in  the  winter 
of  1747—8,  with  but  one 
companion,  to  go  through 
the  wilderness  to  Canada 
to  exchange  a  French 
prisoner  for  two  captive 
boys.  Ensign  John 
Sheldon  had  made  the 
same  journey,  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  three  times, 
long  before.  The  place 
where  those  travellers 
crossed  the  river  is 
"  mowing  land  "  now. 
The  river  is  continually  pilfering  from  the 
farmers  on  one  side  and  bestowing  the 
spoils  upon  the  town  land  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  used  to  flow  much 
nearer  the  burying-ground  than  it  does 
now.  An  old  lady  who  belonged  to  that 
geologic  and  theologic  age  used  to  tell 
this  story  : 

"  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  child,  hearing  peo- 
ple say  the  river  was  wearing  away  the  burying- 
ground  down  by  the  ford.  I  used  to  lie  awake 
nights,  thinking  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  ride 
across  the  ford  and  see  the  bones  of  the  dead 
lying  under  the  water.  After  a  while  the  current 
turned  away,  and  I  thought  the  Lord  changed  the 
course  of  the  river  to  save  the  burying-ground." 

We  rejoice  that  this  God's  Acre  was 
spared,  and  mourn  that  a  still 
older  burial-ground  of  the 
Indians,  which  lay  west  of 
it,  could  not  also  have  been 
saved.  It  was  a  convenient 
gravel  -  pit  and  has  been 
carried  away  bodily,  load  by 
load. 

There  are  several  more 
fine  old  houses  in  the  street 
left  in  their  primitive  state, 
besides  many  that  have  been 
more  or  less  modernized. 
The  stately  gambrel-roofed 
Stebbins  house  stands  much  as  it  did 
when  Colonel  Joseph  Stebbins  left  his 
wife  and  babies  to  go  to  fight  Burgoyne. 

If  a  man's  birthplace  can  determine 
his  natural  tendencies,  Mr.  Sheldon  must 
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perforce  have  been  an 
antiquary.  His  home  is 
over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old.  The 
home-lot  has  descended 
to  him  in  a  direct  line 
from  father  to  son,  back 
to  Ensign  John  Sheldon, 
who  bought  it  after  his 
home  in  the  old  Indian 
house  was  so  r  u  d  e  1  y 
broken  up.  Still  farther 
back,  the  Indians  had 
their  wigwams  here,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the 
relics  brought  to  light. 
The  back-yard  was  evi- 
dently a  burial  -  place. 
The  bones  from  several 
graves,  with  the  heads, 
ornaments,  and  utensils  buried  with  them, 
have  been  placed  in  Memorial  Hall.  Mr. 
Sheldon's  life  has  been  in  harmony  with 
his  surroundings.  His  exhaustive  studies 
of  Indian  life  and  customs  and  of  colonial 
life  in  the  valley  have  made  him  an 
authority.  His  history  of  Deerfield,  his 
genealogies,  and  his  numerous  papers  on 
disputed  points  in  history  are  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  that  epoch. 

Another  old  house  is  the  summer  home 
of  J.  W.  Champney,  the  artist.  It  has 
been  in  Mrs.  Champney's  family  nearly  a 
century.  It  used  to  stand  close  to  the 
street,  under  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic 
elm,  a  tree  so  noble  that  the   "Autocrat 


J.  W,  Charmpney 


of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  mentioned  it  in 
his  list  of  mighty  elms.  Mrs.  Champney 
laid  the  scene  of  one  of  her  stories  in  the 
old  home.  The  legend  which  she  wove 
into  the  tale, — 
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"  When  falls  one,  then  fall  all  three, 
Tree  and  house  and  family," — 

happily  did  not  hold  true, 
storm  overthrew  the  giant 
years  ago.  The  house 
has  been  moved  back 
from  the  street  and 
partly  restored,  partly 
remodelled.  * 

Old    Deerfield    is      ■ 
built  on  a  narrow  strip 
of   land,    somewhat       H 
higher  than   the    sur-  ^      | 

rounding  meadows. 
The  south  end  of  the 
street,  like  the  north  **^ 

end,  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  terrace, 
skirted  by  a  row  of 
elms,  whose  trunks 
and  drooping  branches 
make  a  dark  frame  for 
the  sunny  picture  be- 
yond. This  happy 
valley  is  protected  on 
the  east  by  a  range  of 
red  sandstone  hills, 
ending  in  the  distance 

with  Sugar  Loaf  and  Georse  Fu 

King  Philip's  Seat. 

The  road  divides  here,  turning  sharply 
to  the  right  and  left.  The  right,  the 
Meadow  Road,  leads  to  the  Bars,  the 
home   of  George   Fuller,  whose  name  is 


Deerfield's  pride  and  glory.      Mr.  Fuller's 
house   stands  on  the    edge   of  a   terrace 
overlooking     meadow    and    river    toward 
Old  Deerfield  Street,  two  miles  away  to 
the  north,  and  toward 
Stillwater   and  the 
Hoosac   Hills   on   the 
west.      In   the  farther 
distance   are  Arthur's 
Seat  and  the  hills  of 
Shelburne    and    Ley- 
den.     The    old   house 
across  the  way  was  for 
the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  his  studio.  But 
little  of  his  later  work 
remains  here,  though 
there  is  in  the  house 
and  the  studio  an  ex- 
tremely    interesting 
and  valuable  collection 
of  family  portraits  and 
sketches  and   records 
of  his  work  before  he 
became  famous.     The 
house    he    used   as    a 
studio    was    built,    in 
1 739,  by  Samuel  Allen, 
who  a  few  years  later 
was  slain  on  the  mea- 
dow close  by  "  while  bravely  defending  his 
own  life  and  his  children's  " — as  his  head- 
stone says  —  from  a  swarm  of  Indians  who 
poured  down  from  the  hills  above  Stillwater. 


Home  of  George  Fuller 
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One  more  bloody  field 
claims  notice,  though  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  Old  Deer- 
field.  This  meadow-road  is 
the  one  Captain  Lathrop  and 
his  young  men,  "  culled  from 
the  towns  of  the  county  of 
Essex,"  took  in  the  early 
morning  of  September  18, 
1675,  having  under  their  pro- 
tection a  train  of  carts  loaded 
with  grain  to  feed  the  Hadley 
garrison.  We  will  follow  their 
footsteps  afar  off —  up  Bars 
Long  Hill  and  across  an  up- 
land plain  to  Bloody  Brook, 
three  miles  below.  Their 
journey  ended  here.  There 
is  no  need  of  retelling  the 
sorrows  of  that  day.  A 
flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  "  sixty 
persons  were  buried  in  one  dreadful 
grave."  A  monument  with  appropriate 
inscriptions     stands    on    the     battlefield. 


In  the  old   Burying-Ground. 

Its  corner  stone  was  originally  laid  Sep- 
tember 18,  1836,  with  imposing  cere- 
monies. Edward  Everett,  the  orator  of 
the  day,  gave  one  of  his  eloquent  and 
dramatic  addresses.  All  the  people  from 
the  towns  about  flocked  to  hear  him.  A 
stranger    who     rode     through     Deerfield 


A  Corner  of  George   Fuller's  Studio. 

streets  that  day  declared  that  not  even  a 
dog  was  left  at  home.  I  have  two  ac- 
counts of  this  memorable  day,  both  writ- 
ten by  eyewitnesses,  which  are  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  different  way  different 
persons  see  the  same  thing,  and  as  indi- 
cating the  way  in  which  Old  Deerfield 
must  be  looked  at  to  be  seen  at  all. 

Harriet  Martineau  was  then  making 
her  tour  of  America,  and  chanced  to  be 
present.  Her  critic's  eye  found  the  scene 
amusing.  She  was  greatly  diverted  by 
the  bland  manners  of  the  militia,  the 
efforts  of  the  amateur  band,  the  posing 
and    gesticulating    of    the     orator.      She 


Bloody    Brook   Monument. 
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could  not  understand   the    spirit  of   the 
celebration  or  its  purpose.     She  wrote  : 

"This   (massacre)    was    a    piteous    incident    in 
the  history  of  the  settlement,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
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George  Fuller's  Studio. 

see  why  it  should  be  made  an  occasion  of  com- 
memoration in  preference  to  many  others  which 
have  a  stronger  moral  interest.  .  .  .  No  virtue 
was  here  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  nothing  but 
mere  misery.  The  contemplation  of  mere  misery 
is  painful  and  hurtful.  The  only  salutary  influ- 
ence that  I  could  perceive  to  rise  from  the  occa- 
sion was  the  far-fetched  and  dubious  one  —  thank- 
fulness that  the  Indians  are  not  now  at  hand  to 
molest  the  white  inhabitants." 


Harriet    Martineau   was    not    born    in 
Deerfield  ! 

There    was    in    the    audience    another 
hearer,  a  childish  idealist,  who  from   her 
seat  on  her  mother's  knees  saw  and 
heard  everything.      Under  the  spell 
of  the    orator,   "  the    march   of   that 
fated     band    through     the    forest    on 
that    other    18th    of   September    be- 
came a  living  reality."      One  page  of 
history  became  a  personal  experience. 
Heroism   and    self-sacrifice    became 
living  virtues.     She  saw   that   it  was 
not  alone  the    piteous   death   of  the 
"  flower  of   Essex  "   which  was  com- 
memorated,   but    their    brave,     self- 
denying    lives    spent    where    such    a 
death  was  always  near.     So  deep  an 
impression    did    the    day     make    on 
the  child,  that  the  woman  now  cites  the 
occasion  as  an  example  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  education    in  the  fit  celebration 
of  such  anniversaries.     All  towns  with  a 
past  like  Old  Deerfieid's  hold  this  power 
of  education.     They  are  pictures  on  the 
pages  of   History,  which  bring  the  past 
before  us  more  vividly  than  words  can  do 
it,  if  we  look  at  them  with  understanding 
eyes. 


Deerfield  River 


AN    IMPROVED    HIGHWAY    SYSTEM. 


By  P.  P.  Powell, 


HE  farmer  has  before  him 
two  main  problems  to 
solve  :  how  to  come  out 
ahead  in  the  struggle 
with  Asiatic  invaders  in 
the  way  of  weeds  and 
insects ;  and  how  to 
create  a  system  of  highways  that  will 
make  him  the  least  possible  loss  in  the 
way  of  labor,  time,  force,  and  wear  and 
tear.  The  sooner  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists is  fixed  on  these  prime  needs, 
the  sooner  will  they  cease  to  lament  that 
farming  is  a  losing  occupation,  while  the 
tide  of  young  blood  flows  on  to  nourish 
urban  life. 

Our  present  road  system,  as  we  term 
it,  was  never  intended  by  our  fathers  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  makeshift  to 
cover  the  immediate  necessities  of  pio- 
neer life.  There  was  far  more  tendency 
to  experiment  with  an  aim  to  improve- 
ment in  ordinary  roads  before  the  advent 
of  railroads.  After  that,  from  1S30  to 
1880,  we  passed  through  a  half  century 
of  satisfaction  with  the  expansion  of  our 
iron  roads.  It  seemed  to  us  that  we 
should  all,  sooner  or  later,  be  able  to 
hear  the  engine  calling  at  our  doors. 
It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  world  praising 
our  railroads  as  surpassing  those  of  all 
other  lands.  But  latterly  we  have  been 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  appendix,  that 
the  earth  roads  of  America  "  are  the 
worst  under  the  sun."  The  path-master 
or  road-master  system  fails  at  all  points 
to  adapt  itself  to  our  increased  popula- 
tion and  advanced  agricultural  necessi- 
ties. It  does  not  do  the  work  that  it  is 
organized  to  do,  but  fosters  skulking  and 
a  popular  dulness  concerning  fraudulent 
dealing  in  public  affairs.  The  work  that 
is  done  is  for  the  most  part  wasted,  and 
the  money  expended  is  as  good  as  thrown 
away,  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  road-masters  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  road  construction.  The 
average  path-master  has  never  given  one 
hour's  study  to  engineering,  but  is  all  the 


more  self-confident  that  he  comprehends 
all  that  needs  to  be  known.  He  resents 
any  criticism  of  the  system  that  makes 
him  a  public  officer.  Whatever  may 
justly  be  said  of  Yankee  tact  and  power 
of  putting  the  hand  to  any  job,  our  road 
building  has  egregiously  failed.  The 
poet  may  be  born ;  the  engineer  must 
be  made.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
that  our  railroad  system  has  nearly  reached 
its  economic  limit.  We  shall  not  see,  at 
least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  any  great 
expansion  of  railroad  building.  The  iron 
roads  have  come  as  near  our  farms  as 
possible  ;  we  must  now  go  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  meet  them.  The  real  cost  of 
transportation  still  remains,  in  hauling 
our  crops  from  the  fields  to  the  store- 
house and  depots.  Whatever  dangers 
we  suffer  from  discriminating  rates  or 
high  tariffs  on  railroads,  the  chief  trouble 
is  that  as  yet  we  have  no  method  devised 
for  hauling  our  crops  out  of  the  fields  to 
the  cars  without  fatal  waste  and  wears 
and  delay.  A  large  part  of  our  country 
is  so  related  to  markets  that  in  close 
years,  when  the  margin  of  profits  is  small, 
the  crops  of  those  sections  are  unable  to 
compete.  Corn  must  be  used  for  fuel, 
and  wheat  fed  to  the  hogs.  Our  better 
located  farms  must  also  be  considered  ; 
for  the  cost  of  hauling  in  wet  weather 
takes  off  all  profit.  Our  shame  is  that 
we  are  driving  our  horses  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  while  our  steam-engines 
run  in  the  nineteenth.  The  stubbornness 
of  our  farmers  in  resisting  a  change 
which  will  add  one  fifth  to  their  produc- 
tive capital  in  the  next  half  century  can 
be  overcome  only  when  they  are  enabled 
to  apprehend  that  their  losses  by  the 
present  system  far  exceed  any  saving  that 
accrues  from  being  permitted  to  "  work 
out "  their  taxes.  Furthermore,  they 
must  see  that  in  dollars  and  cents  it  will 
pay  them  to  inaugurate  a  change.  I  shall 
now  undertake  to  furnish  this  demonstra- 
tion ;  at  least  I  shall  furnish  some  data 
and   well-considered   estimates,   that  will 
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convince  an  intelligent  reader  of  our 
immediate  need  of  an  evolution  in  road 
building. 

Estimating  draught  on  an  iron  road  at 
one  hundred  per  cent,  —  the  percentage 
that  can  be  drawn  on  a  good  stone  way 
is  sixty-four  per  cent ;  on  asphalt,  sixty 
per  cent ;  on  best  block  stone,  thirty ; 
on  common  stone,  twenty ;  on  Tel- 
ford pavement  and  macadamized  about 
eighteen  ;  on  cobble  stones,  thirteen  ;  on 
gravelled  roads,  about  five  and  a  half  to 
seven.  This  is  the  comparative  value  of 
different  roads,  made  by  competent  en- 
gineers, and  attested  by  experience. 
That  is,  throwing  out  all  estimate  of  the 
common  dirt  road,  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  of  ditch-dirt  hauled  toward  the 
centre  of  the  driveway,  and  more  or  less 
ridged  for  the  shedding  of  water,  a  horse 
can  draw  more  than  three  times  as  much 
on  a  solid  macadamized  roadbed  as  he  can 
on  a  really  first-rate  gravelled  road.  But 
we  know  that  among  our  country  roads 
those  that  are  carefully  covered  with 
gravel  do  not  constitute  one  per  cent. 
Clearly,  then,  we  are  wasting  the  larger 
part  of  hauling  power  by  our  present 
habit  of  dragging  through  mud  and  dust. 
A  recent  writer  estimates  the  average  life 
of  working  horses  to  be  about  twelve 
years,  but  that,  if  improved  roads  would 
add  one  more  year  to  this  average,  it 
would  effect  a  saving  of  $50,000  for  each 
of  our  larger  states,  and  in  proportion 
for  our  smaller  states.  A  load  for  two 
horses  on  clay  is  T400  pounds;  on  mac- 
adamized it  is  2,180  pounds.  The  number 
of  loads  required,  when  the  produce  of 
a  state  is  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
tons  of  produce  per  year,  would  be  on 
clay,  4,643,000,  but  on  macadamized  only 
2,981,000.  The  cost  in  the  first  case 
would  be  $5,703,750;  in  the  other, 
$3,726,250.  This  waste  is  enough  to 
keep  in  repair  30,000  miles  of  turnpike  ; 
or  it  represents  831,000  days  of  labor, 
which  ought  to  be  and  otherwise  would 
be  employed  in  adding  to  production. 
Other  freights  are  estimated  to  swell  the 
waste  to  $4,000,000  annually.  The  esti- 
mate of  savings  through  improved  roads 
in  England  has  been  set  down  at  $100,- 
000,000.  Nor  do  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
over-estimate,  as  we  shall  soon  see.     The 


loss  on  one  crop,  that  of  hay,  was  in  one 
year  in  Pennsylvania  over  $1,500,000. 
But  this  method  of  figuring  up  our  losses 
tells  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  truth. 
The  real  loss  is  not  in  horse-power  alone, 
but  in  man-power,  and  in  wear  on  har- 
nesses, wagons,  and  horses ;  while  there 
is  to  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  total  from 
the  sickness  consequent  on  exposure  and 
delays,  and  the  entire  or  partial  ruin  of 
many  crops  by  cartage  over  rough  road- 
beds. The  wear  of  animals,  with  good 
roads,  would  in  reality  be  lessened  one 
half  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  cases  more 
than  that.  A  team  that  can  draw  a  ton 
of  coal  with  ease  for  five  miles  in  two 
hours  on  a  macadamized  road,  will  require 
on  a  poor  road  three  times  the  hours, 
and  be  worn  out  at  the  end.  The  feed 
required  to  keep  such  a  team  will  at  least 
be  doubled ;  and  you  are  constantly  lia- 
ble to  have  a  horse  disabled,  or  killed 
outright.  The  loss  on  wagons  is  equally 
serious.  A  good  wagon  costs  about 
eighty  dollars.  On  good  roads  it  will 
endure  constant  use  for  twenty  years ; 
on  poor  roads  it  will  give  out  in  half  that 
time,  without  counting  cost  of  repairs. 
Our  expense  for  vehicles  is  fully  doubled 
by  our  present  road  system.  From 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  are  annually 
expended  in  each  of  our  larger  states  on 
road  repair,  —  and  it  is  money  literally 
buried  in  the  mud.  Each  year  repeats 
the  same  folly,  a  folly  that  has  gone  on 
at  least  fifty  years  longer  than  we  can 
find  a  rational  excuse.  The  saving  by 
good  roads  would  be  particularly  favora- 
ble to  the  poor  who  live  by  teaming  and 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  new  wagons 
and  horses  every  five  years.  One  writer 
affirms  that  in  the  last  fifty  years,  $200,- 
000,000  have  been  spent  on  the  roads 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  $7,000,000 
are  now  spent  annually,  —  enough  indeed 
to  build  each  year  2,000  miles  of  stone 
road.  Of  all  this  vast  sum  at  present 
not  ten  thousand  dollars  are  rescued  from 
absolute  loss  ;  not  a  mile  of  permanent 
road  is  built. 

These  statistics  and  estimates  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  enormous  waste- 
fulness of  our  present  system  of  roads. 
They  show  us  that  the  true  goal  is  a 
system   of  macadamized   roads   over   the 
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whole  country,  and  that  while  this  change 
is  being  brought  about  we  must  learn  how 
to  build  at  least  as  good  roads  as  can  be 
made  of  common  dirt.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out  the 
problem  and  complete  the  transformation. 
So  far,  American  farmers  have  mastered 
only  one  economic  revolution.  We  have 
tackled  the  wasteful  system  of  fencing 
every  field  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
have  virtually  abolished  such  barriers. 
The  stock  laws  have  saved  from  fifty 
millions  to  one  hundred  millions  of  useless 
outlay  to  each  of  the  larger  states,  besides 
the  expense  of  labor  and  of  annual  repair. 
We  have  now  on  hand  the  road  problem, 
to  be  followed  at  once  by  a  still  more 
vital  and  penetrating  revolution  in  educa- 
tion. It  may  take  us  fifty  years  to  get 
out  of  the  woods  with  all  of  these,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  aid  the  towns  with  the 
equally  vast  economic  problem  of  salva- 
tion from  saloon  power.  But  these  are 
not  unsolvable  problems,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  at  least  so  far  as  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  good  and  economic 
roads  is  concerned. 

The  goal  at  which  we  should  aim  as 
our  ultimate  is,  as  I  have  said,  either  the 
Telford  or  the  Macadam  stone  road.  The 
cost  of  these  does  not  seriously  differ,  — 
the  former  when  well  laid  costing  the 
larger  sum.  The  grading,  draining,  and 
forming  of  the  road  bed  is  of  the  same 
character,  and  each  system  uses  up  about 
the  same  amount  of  stone.  The  Telford, 
however,  as  generally  laid  is  made  to 
cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as  macadam 
as  generally  laid.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
considered  by  most  engineers  as  fully 
adequate  to  our  needs.  It  is  the  plan 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  John 
Macadam,  in  1816,  although  used  in 
France  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  a  road  bed  con- 
structed of  stones,  never  to  exceed  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  These 
stones  should  be  crushed  granite,  if  pos- 
sible, or  of  argillaceous  shale.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  rock  is  all-important.  The 
thickness  of  the  stone  bed  should  be 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  although  much  is 
laid  but  six  inches.  The  Telford  road  is 
laid  on  a  bottom  of  larger  stones  placed 
point  upward.    Macadam  boasted  that  he 


could  lay  permanently  good  roads  on  his 
method  over  bogs ;  and  he  did  it,  using 
a  thickness  of  only  seven  inches  stone. 
In  this  country  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  such  depth  of  road-bed  would  suffice, 
as  our  severe  freezings  in  winter  would 
break  up  the  solidity.  The  cost  of  good 
macadam  varies  according  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  material ;  but  the  average 
cost  should  be  about  $5,000  per  mile  for 
roads  thirty  feet  wide,  or  $2,500  for 
roads  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  country 
roads  proposed  by  the  Richardson  Bill 
for  New  York  State  are  to  be  but  nine 
feet  wide,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  possibly 
$2,000  per  mile.  The  cost  of  annual  re- 
pair of  a  well-built  road  need  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars  per  mile.  Our  present  road 
system  requires  an  annual  expense  of 
more  than  double  that  amount,  and  little 
or  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  in  this 
paper  to  enter  to  any  extent  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  and  cost  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  system  of  stone 
roads.  On  this  point  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  quoting  the  succinct  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Adjudicators 
appointed  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  examine  a  series  of  prize  essays 
on  this  subject : 

"(1)  In  the  improvement  of  roads  the  Mac- 
adam system,  consisting  of  small  angular  frag- 
ments, in  sizes  not  exceeding  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  their  longest  dimension,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  should  be  used  whenever  a  stone 
surface  is  both  practicable  and  justifiable.  (2) 
The  minimum  width  of  the  metalled  surface  for  a 
single-track  road  should  be  eight  and  one  quar- 
ter feet,  of  such  depth  as  the  amount  of  traffic  and 
character  of  the  subsoil  require,  to  be  determined 
by  the  engineer  in  charge.  (3)  The  bed  to  re- 
ceive the  stone  must  be  so  prepared  that  it  cannot 
be  saturated  with  water,  and  to  accomplish  this 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  character 
and  drainage  of  the  subsoil.  (4)  There  should 
be  legislative  enactment  regulating  the  width  of 
the  tires  of  wheels,  and  the  minimum  width  for 
all  cart,  wagon,  or  other  heavy  draught  vehicles 
should  be  four  inches,  to  be  increased  when  the 
capacity  of  vehicle  exceeds  half  a  ton  per  wheel."' 

For  any  further  discussion  of  stone 
roads,  I  can  refer  my  readers  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  prize  essays  already  in- 
dicated. These  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful,  as  well  as  remarkable 
features   of  our   times,  that    the   greater 
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universities  are  in  all  ways  reaching  out 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
undertaking  the  solution  of  our  practical 
living  problems,  while  possibly  retaining 
their  interest  in  Greek  accentuation  and 
other  matters  more  remotely  affecting  our 
economic  well-being.  The  matter  which 
I  have  more  at  heart  to  discuss  before 
closing  this  article  is  h©w  we  may  de- 
vise a  transition  from  the  present  forlorn 
mud  road  to  the  anticipated  stone  road. 
Considering  the  cost  and  the  length  of 
time  involved  in  construction,  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  Macadam  system  to  be  in 
general  use  before  the  end  of  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  learn  how  to  make  decently 
usable  dirt  roads.  While  one  phase  of 
the  question  is  how  to  secure  stone  roads 
and  how  to  build  them,  another  most  im- 
portant point  is  how  to  better  build  our 
dirt  roads  until  we  can  get  rid  of  them. 
I  suppose  the  fundamental  principle  that 
underlies  a  good  stone  road  is  also  that 
which  underlies  a  good  dirt  road;  that 
is,  we  must  secure  a  positively  dry  and 
absolutely  drained  road-bed.  A  dry  road 
is  not  one  that  is  rounded  to  shed  surface 
water,  but  one  that  is  so  underdrained  as 
to  make  the  subsoil  dry.  For  if  the  sub- 
soil be  left  full  of  water,  a  moderate 
shower  will  wet  through  the  surface,  and 
there  is  at  once  a  chaos  of  mud.  The 
plan  adopted  by  English  and  Continental 
engineers  to  secure  solid  bottom  to  their 
roads  is  to  dig  ditches  four  feet  deep  on 
each  side,  and  another  down  the  centre 
of  the  road,  with  cross  sections.  These 
are  tiled  or  stoned,  and  the  water  carried 
to  sewers  or  streams.  Dirt  roads  require 
the  same  preparation ;  and  it  can  be 
made  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  present 
worthless  and  superficial  method  can  be 
carried  on.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
good  road  on  a  yielding  soil.  Money 
spent  in  securing  a  good,  firm,  dry  road- 
bed will  save  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in 
attempting  to  maintain  a  good  surface 
and  keep  it  clean.  The  construction  of 
ditches  or  drains  is  carefully  to  be  con- 
sidered before  all  other  points ;  although 
good  drains  do  not  require  an  expert 
engineer.  Most  farmers  are  good  ditch 
layers  and  understand  the  business.  But 
our   road-masters   do  not    understand  as 


yet  that  the  mere  deposit  of  gravel  or 
slag  or  shale  on  a  wet  or  yielding  road- 
bed will  be  of  no  value  whatever,  but  will 
speedily  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
coarser  material  immediately  grinds  about 
and  works  down  into  the  soil,  creating 
instead  of  remedying  the  mud  and  ruts. 
The  worst  possible  performance  is  filling 
holes  with  gravel  or  stone.  If  roads  are 
not  thoroughly  drained,  they  should  be 
worked  in  the  dryest  of  weather,  and  all 
material  for  improving  the  surface  should 
be  placed  when  the  most  solid  condition 
of  the  roadbed  exists.  In  this  way 
gravel  or  slag  often  continues  to  make  a 
reasonable  surface  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  second  important  point  to  secure 
a  good  dirt  road  is  to  make  the  drive- 
way that  is  dressed  with  gravel  wide 
enough  for  at  least  two  teams  abreast. 
The  almost  universal  fault  of  our  country 
roads  is  that  a  strip  of  gravel  is  laid  on 
just  wide  enough  to  compel  all  teams  to 
follow  in  a  single  track,  and  so  doing  to 
form  ruts.  Water  will  soon  be  held  in 
such  ruts,  and  wheels  will  work  it  into 
the  track,  deeper  and  deeper ;  and  there 
soon  follows  a  complete  break-up.  Then 
all  that  has  been  drawn  on  to  make  a 
surface  becomes  a  cutting  material,  and 
the  roads  are  worse  than  if  nothing  had 
been  done.  The  surface  that  is  improved 
should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  teams  to 
move  over  it  without  following  in  a  single 
line. 

But  it  will  still  remain  impossible  for 
us  to  secure  and  maintain  improved  roads 
of  any  kind,  until  the  law  and  popular 
sentiment  require  all  persons  who  use 
heavy  wagons  and  haul  large  loads  to  use 
tires  not  less  than  four  inches  wide.  It 
seems  incomprehensible  why  our  farmers 
do  not  voluntarily  accept  this  principle. 
There  is  no  additional  labor  to  average 
haulage,  and  there  is  but  little  increase 
in  the  cost  of  wagons  ;  the  advantage, 
however,  in  the  way  of  preserving  good 
roads  is  enormous. 

These  are  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  an  improved  system  of  dirt 
roads.  They  are  easily  adopted,  and  do 
not  involve  great  expense.  Half-way 
systems  between  dirt  roads  and  stone 
roads  are  in  most  cases  unadvisable. 
We    must     look    forward     to    thoroughly 
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Macadamized  highways  as  the  only  desir- 
able end  of  effort.  The  chief  difficulty 
that  now  lies  in  the  way  of  securing  re- 
form is  that  American  farming  has  never 
in  any  phase  of  it  been  done  on  the 
basis  of  economy.  Even  that  of  New 
England  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
characterized  by  closeness,  has  without 
foresight  cut  down  the  hillside  forests  and 
caused  the  denudation  of  the  uplands  of 
all  arable  soil.  The  handling  of  crops 
has  been  as  careless  as  the  hauling  has 
been  expensive.  It  has  been  estimated 
that,  first  and  last,  one  half  our  fruit  crop 
is  lost  by  reckless  picking  and  tossing 
about,  or  by  neglect  to  prevent  the  rav- 
ages of  insects.  It  is  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  farm  depression  and 
farmer's  misery  without  laying  any  great 
share  of  it  on  middlemen,  on  capitalists, 
on  corporations,  trusts,  or  tariffs.  The 
secret  lies  in  lack  of  rational  methods  of 
economy.  Weeds  not  eradicated,  insects 
not  overcome,  droughts  not  met  by  suffi- 
cient irrigation,  direct  waste  in  handling 
crops,  and  cost  of  hauling  over  mud 
roads  constitute  the  five  secrets  of  our 
misery.  Model  stone  roads  should  at 
once  be  begun  by  every  state,  and  a  cen- 
tral Board  of  Engineers  be  created  at 
each  state  capital  to  direct  engineers  in 
charge  of  whole  counties  for  the  better 
construction  of  dirt  and  gravelled  roads. 
When,  however,  our  people  have  suc- 
cessfully grappled  with  the  subject  of  im- 


proved roads  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  hav- 
ing substantial  and  economical  driveways, 
they  will  then  just  come  to  the  discovery 
that  the  whole  road  question  is  not  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  utility.  The 
next  point  will  be  to  make  our  highways 
include  the  esthetic.  The  time  will  come 
without  doubt  when  every  public  drive 
will  be  arranged  for  the  utmost  pleasure 
of  those  who  use  it.  It  will  be  planned 
to  take  advantage  of  all  outlooks  over 
landscapes,  and  it  will  thus  come  about 
that  no  educator  will  be  more  efficient 
than  our  common  roads  in  teaching  re- 
finement and  inculcating  a  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Pure  brooks  can  often  be  led 
along  the  driveway  ;  while  all  the  borders 
outside  the  ditches  may  justly  be  devoted 
to  shrubbery  or  trees.  I  can  already 
lead  you  to  short  bits  of  country  road 
which  for  charm  of  landscape  equal  the 
drives  in  city  parks.  The  people  are 
waking  up  to  the  beautiful  quite  as  fast 
as  to  the  useful.  The  rank  weeds  are 
passing  away,  and  smooth  lawn  comes 
down  to  the  ditches.  Houses  are  steadily 
pushing  back  from  the  street ;  and  our 
environment,  as  we  drive  along,  will  by 
and  by  be  through  broad  fields  where  the 
scenery  over  valleys  and  over  hillsides  is 
not  cut  off  by  rows  of  houses  and  barns. 
This  should  be  held  in  mind  in  our  grow- 
ing enthusiasm,  —  that  a  solid  road  bed 
is  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  high- 
way improvement. 
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CROWN  of  the  world,  ice  jewelled,  filling  sky  with  lightning  play. 
Frown  as  the  jealous  may,  a  man  will  win  you  one  day. 
Sea  or  snow,  or  land  or  floe,  whatever  the  north  road  be, 
He,  resolute,  goes  to  the  heart  of  your  mystery. 
Bright  though  his  name  then,  he  recks  not,  so  the  thing  be  done. 
Right  is  his  aim,  stout  is  his  faith,  knowledge  his  sun. 
Peril  is  pastime,  danger's  no  ruth  ; 
Hero's  will's  God's  will ;  life  is  for  truth. 


AN   AUGUST   DRIVE. 

By  James  Buckham. 

DO  you  remember,  brown  eyes,  blue  eyes, 
The  drive  we  took  to  Brandon  town, 
In  the  dreamy  haze  of  that  August  day, 
While  the  bells  of  clover  beside  the  way, 
So  sweet,  so  sweet,  tossed  up  and  down? 
Do  you  remember,  brown  eyes,  blue  eyes, 
The  drive  we  took  to  Brandon  town? 

All  about  us  the  air  was  a-swoon 

With  the  brimming  wine  of  midsummer  noon, 

And  the  August  pipers  clear  and  shrill 

Sang  chirr,  chirr,  chirr,  like  a  shepherd's  tune 

On  his  oaten  pipe,  from  the  greenwood  hill. 

The  sky  was  soft  with  a  silv'ry  mist ; 

The  birds  in  the  leafy  groves  were  whist ; 

With  glint  and  gleam  ran  the  winding  stream ; 

And  the  woodbine  blushed  like  a  maiden  kist. 

Neck  to  neck  ran  the  shining  bays, 
And  on  we  flew  by  cot  and  croft  ■ 
The  hills  loomed  up  through  the  silver  haze ; 
The  air  blew  sweet,  and  warm,  and  soft. 
Far  blazed  the  ranks  of  the  golden-rod  ; 
The  gentian  bloomed  by  the  mossy  wall ; 
And  the  daisies,  white  as  the  thoughts  of  God, 
Smiled  by  the  wayside,  the  fairest  of  all. 

Do  you  remember  the  river-road, 

O'er-arched  with  elms,  where  the  silent  tide 

Went  shining  and  slipping  along  beside 

The  banks  of  fern  —  and  the  lilies  wide 

Like  golden  cups  in  the  water  glowed? 

Oh,  there  we  sang  to  the  lilting  string, 

To  the  river's  sweep,  and  the  elm-trees'  swing. 

In  and  out,  by  nook  and  bend, 

We  swiftly  whirled,  till  the  steepled  town 

Out  of  its  hillside  grove  looked  down, 

And  our  drive  to  Brandon  was  at  an  end. 

But  oft  as  midsummer  comes  again, 
With  its  wealth  of  purple  and  white  and  gold, 
Its  roadside  splendors,  its  ripening  grain, 
And  odors  drifting  from  field  and  wold, 
I  shall  think  of  that  drive  to  Brandon  town, 
With  the  eyes  of  blue  and  the  eyes  of  brown  : 
For  love's  sweet  longing  forever  haunts, 
And  the  wine  of  life  is  a  maiden's  glance. 


WHAT   IS   NATIONALISM? 


By  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler. 


NE  of  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  is,  that  we  can- 
not conceive  the  thing 
itself,  but  that  only  its 
qualities  can  reach 
our  mind  through  our 
senses.  The  name 
which  we  give  to  a  thing  is  only  a  kind 
of  abbreviation,  a  sign,  by  which  we 
signify  a  bundle  of  qualities.  Hence  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  difficult  to 
define  a  word,  and  that  the  task  becomes 
impossible  when  the  conversing  parties 
do  not  hold  the  same  conception  of  the 
thing  of  which  they  are  speaking. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  minstrel  show, 
and  one  of  the  artificial  negroes  was  asked 
to  explain  what  a  piazza  is.  After  a  great 
deal  of  stuttering  and  mumbling,  he  ex- 
plained finally  that  a  piazza  is  —  a  piazza. 
Supposing  I  should  say  likewise  that 
Nationalism  is  —  Nationalism,  even  then 
the  answer  would  not  be  correct,  because 
there  are  many  kinds  of  nationalists. 
There  are  nationalists  in  Spain,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  in  many 
other  countries,  who  all  differ  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  name  which  they  have 
assumed  as  widely  as  does  the  newly 
born  American  party  differ  from  them. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  before  I  start  to 
expound  Nationalism,  I  should  tell  what  I 
think  Nationalism  is  not,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  disabuse  the  minds  of  many  readers 
of  many  notions  which  the  current  of 
time  may  have  drifted  into  their  thoughts. 
To  begin  with,  Nationalism  is  not  an 
endeavor  to  upset  the  existing  order  of 
things  with  one  turn ;  it  is  the  endeavor 
to  evolve  a  new  order  of  things  in  a  quiet, 
logical,  and  legitimate  manner.  National- 
ism is  not  the  shibboleth  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety, of  a  few  disgruntled  persons  who 
wish  to  bring  the  rest  of  humanity  down 
to  their  own  level,  because  they  cannot 
lift  themselves  up  to  theirs ;  it  is  an  irre- 
sistible current  into  which  the  rising  tide 
of     civilization    is    carrying    the     whole 


human  race.  Nationalism  is  not  a  Utopia 
which  has  its  existence  merely  in  the  fer- 
tile imagination  of  a  novel  writer ;  its 
finishing  touches  are  neither  the  big  city 
umbrella  nor  the  sermon  by  telephone. 
Nationalism  is  not  alone  the  possibility, 
it  is  the  reality,  of  the  future,  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  inventions  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  details  can  as 
little  be  apprehended  by  us  as  could  the 
details  of  our  cars  propelled  by  steam 
or  electricity  'be  apprehended  by  peo- 
ple who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Their  yearning  for  quicker  locomotion 
took  form  in  the  description  of  a  flying 
carpet,  or  of  the  mantle  of  Faust,  or  of 
the  seven-mile  boots;  their  desire  to 
obtain  quicker  information  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  magic  telescope,  or  the 
magic  gift  of  hearing  what  was  spoken  at 
a  distance ;  the  slow  and  tedious  pro- 
cess of  sewing  created  the  wish  for  a 
magic  needle,  which  would  perform  in  an 
hour  the  labor  of  a  day ;  and  the  belief 
which  was  shared  by  all  people  even  a 
hundred  years  ago,  that  little  spirits  were 
ready  to  help  their  favorites,  provided 
they  were  allowed  to  do  the  work  unseen 
by  human  eyes,  is  merely  a  paraphrase 
of  the  thought  that  man  can  make  the 
secret  forces  of  nature  serviceable  to  him- 
self. All  these  hopes  and  wishes  of  a 
past  age  have  been  accomplished.  More 
comfortably  than  upon  Faust's  mantle,  we 
travel  to-day  in  our  cars  at  a  rapidity  of 
a  mile  a  minute ;  we  are  able  to  ex- 
change news  with  our  antipodes,  yea  we 
can  even  talk  with  a  friend  in  Chicago 
by  means  of  a  long-distance  telephone. 
Our  most  wonderful  machines  are  merely 
the  harness  into  which  we  have  spanned 
the  subtle  forces  of  nature,  magnetism, 
electricity,  gravity.  But  a  hundred  years 
ago  nobody  could  have  gained  a  detailed 
description  of  our  contrivances  ;  and  it  is 
equally  vain  for  us  to  attempt  a  detailed 
description  of  future  conditions. 

Neither    is  Nationalism  a   philosophy, 
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such  as  were  in  their  times  Stoicism  or 
Epicureanism.  It  is  more  than  that,  — 
it  is  a  faith,  a  hope,  a  religion. 

Before  I  take  the  next  step,  I  wish  to 
brush  aside  a  few  more  misconceptions. 
Some  say  that  Nationalism  and  Socialism 
are  identical,  and  others  say  they  are  not. 
Others  still  have  an  idea  that  Nationalism, 
being  equal  to  Socialism,  must  con- 
sequently be  equal  also  to  Communism 
and  Anarchism.  I  have  found  most  in- 
telligent people  confound  these  concep- 
tions. Let  it  therefore  be  understood  at 
the  outset,  that  Nationalism  is  but  an- 
other name  for  Socialism,  with  but  a 
slight  modification.  What  Socialism  de- 
sires to  reach  in  a  universal  way  for  the 
whole  world,  Nationalism  desires  to  ob- 
tain within  the  limits  of  the  nation.  In- 
asmuch as  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
human  race  to  crystallize  around  national 
centres,  Nationalism  thinks  it  best  to 
respect  these  boundaries.  Ultimately, 
Nationalism  would  have  to  reach  out, 
after  the  universal  end.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood, furthermore,  that  neither  National- 
ism nor  Socialism  is  identical  with  An- 
archism or  Communism,  —  that,  quite  to 
the  contrary,  they  form  the  opposite  pole 
to  Anarchism.  While  Anarchism  is  a 
theory  of  government  which  will  allow  no 
power  whatsoever  to  any  governing  body, 
Socialism  or  Nationalism  will  endow  the 
government  with  greater  powers  yet  than 
its  own.  While  the  former  believes  that 
the  individual  shall  take  upon  himself  all 
the  consequences  which  spring  from  com- 
petition, and  that  according  to  his  oppor- 
tunities a  man  shall  either  succumb  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  to  survive  as  the 
fittest,  the  latter  holds  society  or  the 
nation  responsible  for  the  well-being  of 
every  one  of  its  members,  as  long  as  the 
member  fulfils  his  obligation  to  society. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an  Anarchist 
and  a  Socialist  are  the  most  extreme 
opponents,  and  it  is  absurd  and  shows 
gross  ignorance  when  people  speak  of 
Socialists  and  Anarchists  in  the  same 
breath,  as  if  they  were  representatives  of 
the  same  doctrine  of  government,  and  as 
if  they  employed  all  their  leisure  time 
together  in  the  manufacture  of  bombs. 

Nationalism  is  the  child  of  our  century. 
I  wish  to  repeat  that  when  I  speak  of 


Nationalism  the  term  covers  also  the  con- 
ception of  Socialism,  and  Socialism  is  a 
scientific,  economic  theory,  not  older  than 
a  century.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that 
there  have  been  Socialists  in  former  ages, 
yea  that  the  early  Christian  Church  was  a 
Socialistic  organization.  At  that  time, 
and  up  to  our  present  age,  Socialism  was 
not  dreamed  of,  and  could  not  have 
found  a  place  in  the  minds  of  people, 
because  the  necessary  requirements  and 
conditions  for  it  were  not  fulfilled.  The 
desire  of  the  poor  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  the  rich  and  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  division  of  wealth  are  not  Social- 
ism or  Nationalism.  It  is  only  in- 
cidentally that  the  question  of  a  fairer 
division  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  enters 
into  Nationalism.  There  have  ever  been 
people  who  through  their  greater  physical 
or  mental  or  material  strength  have  sup- 
pressed and  enslaved  those  who  were 
weaker  physically,  mentally,  or  materially, 
and  it  has  always  happened  that  while  the 
one  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  another  man's 
labor,  the  other  complained  of  his  miser- 
able lot,  which  denied  him  opportunities 
and  made  him  the  slave  of  the  stronger. 
Disparity  has  made  itself  felt  at  all  times, 
and  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  people 
have  ever  sought  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem ;  but  their  efforts  could  not  but 
remain  futile,  because  they  failed  to  see 
the  root  of  the  evil. 

All  laws  which  were  ever  framed  origi- 
nated in  the  desire  to  balance  somewhat 
the  inequalities  of  men;  and  all  the 
religions  which  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
from  Buddhism  down  to  Mormonism, 
have  grappled  with  that  same  question, — 
to  fail  as  thoroughly  as  did  their  political 
confreres.  Their  miscalculation  was  due 
to  one  slight  error,  which,  however,  was 
excusable  in  them.  As  soon  as  we  begin 
to  deviate  merely  by  a  hair's  breadth  from 
a  certain  course  the  angle  will  widen  and 
the  divergence  will  become  greater  with 
every  step  we  take.  The  slight  error, 
which  at  its  time  escaped  observation,  but 
which  afterwards  caused  the  failure  of 
State  and  religion  to  equalize  matters,  was 
that  they  all  conceived  man  simply  as  an 
individual,  or  started  from  the  individual- 
istic stand-point. 

There  are  but  few  persons  in  our  day 
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who  do  not  accept  the  philosophy  of 
evolution.  I  assume  that  the  intelligent 
reader  has  given  up  the  old  idea  that  man 
was  perfect  in  the  beginning,  but  having 
fallen  from  grace  has  become  more  and 
more  corrupt.  I  assume  that  in  place  of 
this  theory  he  has  accepted  the  fact  that 
man  began  his  career  at  the  bottom, 
and  that  by  stages  which  must  be  counted 
not  simply  by  thousands  of  years,  but  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  he  has  ascended 
step  by  step  until  he  has  reached  his 
present  position.  The  further  back  we 
go,  the  less  civilized  do  we  find  him,  with 
fewer  needs  and  wants,  with  less  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  poorer  conceptions 
of  his  relation  to  it. 

In  those  ancient  times,  as  to-day  in 
countries  inhabited  by  savages,  man  was 
self-sufficient  to  supply  all  his  wants. 
This  self-sufficiency  he  shared  with  brute 
creatures  from  which  he  sprang.  Instinct 
taught  him  how  to  appease  his  hunger, 
protect  himself  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  defend  himself  against 
hostile  forces.  Even  when  in  later 
periods  families,  tribes  and  nations  were 
formed,  through  which  the  individual  re- 
ceived a  better  protection  than  he  could 
obtain  by  his  own  exertions,  he  still  re- 
mained self-sufficient.  He  could  step  out 
of  society  at  any  time,  as  did  the  ancho- 
rites of  old,  and  live  a  hermit's  life,  with- 
out missing  the  fellowship  of  man ;  and 
thinkers,  philosophers,  religionists,  and 
social  reformers  looked  upon  him  as  a 
self-sufficient  individual,  who  stood  in 
opposition  to  the  other  similar  individ- 
uals. From  this  individualistic  stand- 
point, the  strong  and  the  cunning  were 
seen  as  favorites  of  a  power  that  stood 
outside  of  this  world  and  governed  it  in 
an  arbitrary  manner.  If  it  pleased  that 
arbitrary  power  to  bestow  favors  upon  one 
and  deny  them  to  the  other,  it  was  only 
right  that  these  favorites  should  make 
themselves  the  masters  of  those  who  were 
less  favored.  From  the  individualistic 
stand-point,  the  one  whose  physical 
strength  allowed  him  to  subdue  his 
weaker  brother  and  to  take  his  life  had  a 
right  to  impose  servitude  upon  him  in  ex- 
change for  the  life  he  had  left  him.  From 
the  individualistic  stand-point,  it  was 
right    that  the  one  gifted    with    superior 


brain  force  should  rule  the  weaker  mind 
and  make  him  his  slave.  From  the  in- 
dividualistic stand-point,  all  human  beings 
separated  into  two  classes  :  into  favorites 
of  God  and  into  those  against  whom  the 
divinity  had  turned  its  face.  When  it 
happened  that  the  injustice  of  such  an 
arbitrary  division  became  too  apparent, 
various  subterfuges  were  invented  to 
reconcile  the  miseries  of  life  which  were 
caused  by  this  social  distinction  with  the 
justice  of  God.  It  was  said  that  when 
we  suffer  from  the  inequality  of  station, 
this  is  a  punishment  for  some  offence  by 
which  either  the  sufferer  himself  or  his 
ancestors  have  irritated  the  divine  being. 
Wealth  and  social  standing  were  results 
of  virtue.  When  these  explanations 
would  not  suffice  another  subterfuge  was 
ready ;  they  would  then  say  that  the 
miseries  of  the  sufferer  were  trials  by  which 
the  divinity  desired  to  test  the  obedience 
of  a  man  and  for  which  an  ample  reward 
would  be  given  him  in  a  life  to  come. 
Wealth  and  rank  were  then  described  as  a 
kind  of  trap  to  allure  man  from  the  right 
path,  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  pleas- 
ures on  earth  was  declared  a  sin  to  be 
punished  severely  in  a  future  existence. 
But  by  all  such  subtleties  the  problem 
was  not  solved  and  could  not  be  solved. 
When  in  our  latest  times  scientists  have 
depicted  this  world  as  a  pond,  filled  with 
big  fish  and  little  fish,  in  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  big  fish  to  swallow  the 
little  ones,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  old  in- 
dividualistic stand-point  has  not  yet  been 
forsaken. 

In  the  meantime  a  slow  evolutionary 
process  went  on.  Every  new  invention 
subdivided  human  labor  and  made  one 
human  being  dependent  upon  the  other. 
Men  learned  that  through  a  combination 
of  their  forces  they  could  reach  better  re- 
sults than  by  remaining  alone.  Ten  men 
who  were  set  to  do  a  certain  work  not 
only  produced  ten  times  as  much  as  one 
man  could,  but  by  a  proper  division  of 
labor  a  hundred  times  as  much.  Society 
developed  and,  in  course  of  time  reached 
its  present  standing.  Yet  that  society, 
not  the  individual,  is  the  unit,  that  the 
whole  human  race  forms  one  organism,  of 
which  the  individual  man  is  but  an  atom, 
a  cell,  was  not  perceived,  and  could  not 
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be  perceived,  before  the  invention  of 
modern  machinery  subdivided  all  labors 
into  such  infinitesimal  parts,  that  it  takes 
a  thousand  persons  sometimes  to  produce 
one  article ;  nor  before  railroads,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  had  bound  the 
race  together  into  one  parcel.  In 
previous  ages,  even  fifty  years  ago,  a  per- 
son who  travelled  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  could  hardly  be  tracked ;  to-day  a 
criminal  cannot  find  a  hiding  place  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  previous  ages 
even  the  wisest  and  most  learned  knew 
little  of  the  world  outside  of  the  circle 
of  a  few  miles  that  surrounded  him,  and 
the  most  fabulous  narratives  of  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  foreign  nations  re- 
ceived credence.  To-day  every  intelli- 
gent person  is  conversant  with  all  that  is 
going  on  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  even 
the  secrets  of  darkest  Africa  are  brought 
before  his  eyes  by  pictures  which  cannot 
lie,  because  the  sun  itself  has  made  them. 
When  it  is  said  that  one  half  of  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  it 
is  a  mere  exaggeration,  and  proves,  on 
the  contrary,  that  more  and  more  we 
do  become  acquainted  with  the  life  that 
is  led  by  the  so-called  submerged  classes. 
It  is  from  this  elevated  stand-point 
which  our  civilization  has  reached  that 
we  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  humanity, 
that  we  have  become  able  to  see  it  as  a 
whole,  a  plant,  of  which  nations  form  the 
branches,  and  the  individuals  form  the 
cells.  Only  in  this  time  have  we  become 
able  to  place  ourselves  upon  the  social- 
istic stand-point,  and  to  start  from  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  individual  man  to 
whom  the  highest  importance  must  be 
given,  but  that  it  is  humanity  as  an 
organism  that  concerns  us ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  welfare  of  humanity  does 
not  result  from  the  welfare  of  the  indivi- 
dual, but  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is 
the  resultant  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
body  —  that  at  least  they  stand  in  such  a 
relation  to  each  other,  that  the  individual 
has  duties  to  fulfil  to  society,  and  society 
also  has  duties  to  fulfil  to  the  individual. 
Only  the  first  part  of  this  axiom  is  ac- 
knowledged. Every  person  born  into 
this  world  is  held  to  fulfil  his  obligations 
to  society,  but  society  does  not  fulfil  its 
duties  to  the  individual. 


He  who  desires  to  enter  into  a  real 
understanding  of  Socialism  must  make  it 
clear  to  himself  that  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  individualistic  and 
the  socialistic  conception  of  humanity. 
One  is  synthetic,  and  the  other  is 
analytic.  One  takes  hold  of  individuals, 
groups  them  together  and  calls  that  con- 
glomeration of  units  mankind ;  the  other 
beholds  in  humanity  an  organism,  com- 
posed of  numberless  cells.  The  one  per- 
mits the  units  which  it  has  drawn  pell- 
mell  into  one  heap  to  support  their  own 
existence  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  and 
provides  only  against  such  disturbances 
as  would  break  up  the  conglomeration ; 
the  other — to  use  the  most  physical 
figure  —  guarantees  the  safety  of  all  its 
molecules.  The  one  permits  the  in- 
dividual to  work  for  himself;  the  other 
demands  his  best  efforts  for  the  social 
welfare.  The  one  orders  the  individual 
to  fight  against  the  hostile  forces'  of 
nature  in  single  combat  ;  the  other 
attempts  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  a  com- 
mon onslaught. 

These  fundamental  differences  lead  to 
different  conclusions  ;  and  as  we  are  con- 
versant with  the  conclusions  at  which  in- 
dividualism has  arrived,  because  we  live 
and  act  them,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
depict  the  conclusions  at  which  Socialism 
arrives. 

When  humanity  is  taken  as  the  unit, 
and  the  individual  as  a  part  of  it,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  body  must  guar- 
antee the  safety  and  security  of  each  of 
its  parts,  as  long  as  these  cells  perform 
their  functions.  It  is  immaterial  at  what 
place  in  the  body  the  cell  is  situated, 
what  its  abilities  are,  or  what  service  it  is 
expected  to  render  to  the  body ;  it  must 
receive  its  support  from  the  common 
stock.  A  tree  is  an  organism  which 
draws  its  support  out  of  the  ground,  out 
of  the  air,  and  from  the  sunlight.  It 
lives  and  sprouts  and  blooms,  as  long  as 
it  obtains  nourishment  from  the  ground 
in  which  it  is  rooted  and  from  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  it.  Each  cell  in 
the  tree  fulfils  a  certain  function,  and  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  cells  are  needed  to 
secure  for  the  tree  the  needed  supply. 
Whether  a  cell  is  situated  in  the  root  or 
in  the  marrow,  or  whether  it  is  placed  on 
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the  outside  and  helps  form  the  bark  or  a 
leaf  or  a  blossom,  it  receives  from  the 
emoluments  of  the  whole  tree,  to  obtain 
which  it  contributes  its  share,  all  that  is 
needed  for  its  support.  None  is  stinted 
on  account  of  the  position  which  it  holds 
or  the  accident  which  has  placed  it  in  a 
more  or  less  conspicuous  spot.  If  one 
part  of  a  tree  should  grasp  for  itself  all 
the  sap  and  allow  none  to  flow  to  the  rest, 
the  tree  would  soon  wither  and  die. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  humanity. 
No  matter  where  the  accident  of  birth 
has  placed  an  individual,  no  matter  with 
what  abilities  nature  has  endowed  him, 
he  has  a  right  to  ask  for  his  share  of  sup- 
port from  the  common  stock,  to  which 
he  contributes  his  quota  of  work.  This 
is  the  first  principle  of  Socialism,  or 
Nationalism  ;  and  its  justice  must  be 
understood,  and,  what  is  more,  be  felt, 
before  the  next  step  can  be  taken.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to 
take  this  view  ;  we  have  not  yet  eliminated 
from  our  minds  the  individualistic  con- 
ception of  mankind,  and  we  still  base  all 
our  decisions  upon  the  right  of  the  pos- 
sessor to  what  he  possesses.  We  cannot 
yet  see  how  unjust  it  is  to  deprive  a  per- 
son of  the  enjoyments  of  life  merely  be- 
cause nature  has  failed  to  endow  him  with 
the  same  qualities  which  she  has  given  to 
another ;  we  fail  to  see  how  unjust  it  is  to 
starve  a  person  on  account  of  the  accident 
of  his  birth,  or  to  enslave  him  as  a  kind  of 
punishment  for  the  neglect  of  nature  to 
put  him  into  another  place.  Even  when 
we  decide  that  a  person  is  entitled  to 
such  a  share  of  the  common  wealth  as  he 
receives  in  payment  for  services  which  he 
renders  to  society,  our  present  social 
order  is  found  lacking,  because  it  permits 
people  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  wealth, 
who  have  done  not  the  least  thing  for  its 
accumulation.  It  permits  that  a  child 
born  into  the  Astor  family  may  enjoy  the 
pleasure  and  wield  the  power  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  repre- 
sent, although  the  child  has  not  done 
anything  whatever  to  deserve  such  privi- 
leges. 

The  first  principle  of  Socialism,  which 
is  that  all  members  of  the  community  are 
entitled  to  be  supported  by  that  body 
from   the   hour    of  birth  to   the  hour  of 


death,  evolves  most  logically  its  second 
principle.  This  is,  that  a  man's  duty  to 
the  community  must  not  be  measured  by 
the  kind  of  work  he  does,  but  by  how  he 
does  it;  that  it  is  immaterial  what  labor  a 
person  performs,  so  long  as  he  performs 
that  labor  well,  and  that,  finally,  the  sup- 
port of  life  or  the  enjoyment  of  life  to 
which  he  is  entitled  stands  in  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  the  work  which  he  turns 
out.  A  man  cannot  do  more  than  that 
which  his  abilities  and  natural  endow- 
ments permit  him  to  do. 

Nature  endows  one  with  brains,  another 
with  muscles,  gives  talent  to  one  and 
special  abilities  to  another.  Why  shall 
the  one  whom  nature  has  stinted  with  her 
gifts  be  punished  in  addition  with  poverty 
and  slavish  dependence  upon  others? 
His  work  is  as  much  needed  as  is  that  of 
another  person  of  higher  talents,  and  if 
he  does  his  work  well  he  is  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  his  co-laborer. 

The  price  for  labor  must  hence  be  an 
equal  one,  because  it  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  ourselves  whether  we  will 
or  can  perform  a  certain  work  ;  it  de- 
pends upon  nature,  which  arbitrarily  dis- 
penses her  gifts ;  it  depends  upon  the 
opportunities  which  we  have  to  develop 
whatever  is  in  us ;  and  it  depends  upon 
circumstances  which  bring  us  into  this  or 
that  position.  We  are  merely  responsi- 
ble for  the  quality  of  our  work,  whether 
or  not  we  do  that  well ;  if  a  distinction 
were  to  be  made,  it  would  be  that  the 
more  distasteful  labor  should  receive  a 
better  equivalent  than  the  labor  that  is 
pleasant  and  delightful. 

Unfortunately  our  present  age  is  not 
yet  ripe  to  apprehend  this  second  princi- 
ple. We  are  yet  too  much  accustomed 
to  care  little  for  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  we 
look  out  only  for  number  one.  We  are 
accustomed  to  estimate  the  value  of  labor 
by  what  it  fetches  in  the  labor  market, 
and  to  pay  for  it  not  its  true  price,  but  a 
price  created  by  various  and  changing 
conditions.  Inasmuch  as  it  requires  a 
longer  time  to  develop  mental  qualities, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  outlay  in  time  and 
means  has  to  be  borne  by  the  student,  a 
higher  price  is  paid  in  many  cases  for 
mental  labor  than  for  muscular  labor; 
and  because  of  the    lower   wages   w*hich 
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physical  labor  receives,  the  masses  are 
denied  the  opportunities  to  develop 
mental  faculties  that  might  be  within 
them.  There  is  furthermore  a  large  class 
of  mental  workers  who  are  permitted  to 
dictate  their  own  price  for  their  labor. 
This  is  a  class  formed  of  speculators ;  and 
it  can  easily  be  proven  that  no  man  has 
ever  grown  rich  by  means  of  the  price 
which  he  has  received  for  his  labor,  may 
that  have  been  physical  or  mental,  but 
that  whenever  a  great  fortune  has  been 
made  it  has  been  made  by  speculation. 

Speculation  may  require  sagacity,  it 
may  require  a  developed  mind,  it  may 
require  knowledge  of  human  character,  it 
may  require  an  investment  of  capital,  and 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  great  deal 
of  worry  and  anxiety ;  but  it  is  not  labor, 
neither  does  it  create  wealth ;  it  merely 
takes  away  from  the  one  to  give  to  the 
other,  merely  impoverishes  the  many  in 
order  to  enrich  the  lucky  speculator. 
Socialism  will  not  receive  recognition 
until  this  second  principle  is  understood 
by  all,  —  the  principle,  namely,  that  all 
labor  is  alike  and  is  to  be  paid  alike. 

The  third  doctrine  of  Socialism  is,  that 
while  man  should  depend  upon  society 
to  carry  him  through  life,  and  society 
should  depend  upon  the  labor  of  the  in- 
dividual to  accomplish  this  task,  none  of 
the  individuals  should  fall  into  depend- 
ence upon  other  individuals,  but  that 
each  should  have  the  full  liberty  of 
choosing  the  occupation  which  he  likes 
best  and  the  associations  which  he  desires 
to  form ;  that  children  should  not  suffer 
for  the  iniquities  of  parents,  nor  parents 
be  ruined  by  the  evil  conduct  of  their 
children ;  that  women  should  not  be 
drawn  down  by  their  husbands,  nor  hus- 
bands by  their  wives.  While  there  should 
be  an  interdependence  of  all  members  of 
the  community,  there  should  be  no  state 
of  dependence  which  makes  one  indi- 
vidual the  master  and  the  other  the  slave. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  in  detail 
within  the  space  of  this  article  how  our 
present  social  order,  which  is  based  upon 
individualism,  does  not  take  these  rights 
of  the  human  being  into  consideration. 
All  our  declarations  of  equality  and  of 
our  rights  to  life  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  empty  phrases.     Our  proud 


professions  that  we  have  the  rfght  of 
choosing  our  life's  work  is  self-deception.. 
It  depends  generally  upon  conditions  into 
what  career  we  are  driven,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  have  no  choice  whatso- 
ever ;  they  have  to  take  what  is  offered 
to  them.  Our  high  schools  are  opened 
to  all,  and  it  is  even  proposed  to  estab- 
lish free  colleges  ;  but  the  poor  who  are-  ■ 
dependent  upon  the  few  cents  which 
their  labor  brings  them  have  to  leave- 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  can- 
never  enjoy  the  privileges  that  are  giveni 
to  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

All  these  socialistic  principles  can  be 
realized ;  and  when  realized  they  will 
usher  in  an  era  of  human  happiness; 
which  we  at  present  can  scarcely  imagine. 
But  their  realization  depends  upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fourth  principle, 
namely,  that  through  combined  labor  we 
can  prevent  not  alone  a  great  deal  of 
waste,  but  produce  so  large  an  amount 
of  wealth  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
abolish  poverty  and  all  such  miseries  as 
are  artificially  created  by  us.  This  is  not: 
a  mere  hypothesis,  it  is  not  a  mere  asser- 
tion ;  the  truth  of  it  has  manifested  itself 
in  many  institutions  which  we  have 
organized  as  if  by  instinct.  The  army- 
is  one  such  institution ;  the  mail  is  an- 
other socialistic  enterprise  which  has  been 
successful ;  the  introduction  of  public 
schools  shows  a  strongly  developed  so- 
cialistic tendency,  and  the  formation  of 
companies,  syndicates,  and  trusts  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  labor  is 
subdivided  and  the  efforts  of  the  many 
are  directed  towards  one  aim. 

Accustomed  to  argue  always  from  the 
individualistic  standpoint  and  to  accept 
as  final  the  right  of  ownership  of  land 
and  valuables,  Socialism  or  Nationalism 
has  sometimes  been  decried  as  the  crazy 
notion  of  dissatisfied  persons  to  divide 
the  present  wealth  among  the  members 
of  the  human  race,  and  thus  to  create  a 
certain  temporary  equality.  It  has  then 
been  explained  with  good  enough  logic 
that  such  an  equality  would  not  last  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  after 
that  period,  the  stronger,  the  wiser,  and 
the  more  provident  would  again  become 
the  owners  of  disproportionate  shares  of 
wealth.     It    is    this    fear    of  division    of" 
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property  which  has  kept  many  well-mean- 
ing people  away  from  the  socialistic 
camp.  But  neither  Socialism  nor  Nation- 
alism desires  such  a  division,  nor  aims  at 
it.  Socialists  and  Nationalists  are  gener- 
ally people  whose  logic  is  as  sound  as 
that  of  other  people,  and  they  see  as  well 
as  others  how  absurd  it  would  be  to 
attempt  an  amelioration  of  conditions  by 
a  mere  division  of  property.  It  is  the 
aim  of  Nationalism  to  create  by  united 
efforts  more  wealth  than  can  be  created 
under  a  system  of  individualistic  compe- 
tition, and  thus  to  enable  all  human 
beings  to  live  a  more  human  life.  It  is 
the  aim  and  end  of  Nationalism  to  avoid 
waste  and  to  extract  from  this  beautiful 
world  which  is  so  rich  in  resources  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  comfortable  exist- 
ence of  every  member.  Let  me  give  but 
one  example.  There  is  more  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  alone  than  is  needed  for  all 
the  United  States ;  there  are  a  million  of 
hands  idle,  waiting  for  employment ;  and 
yet  people  have  to  freeze  and  cannot 
afford  warmth  in  cold  winter  weather, 
because  the  price  of  coal  is  regulated  by 
the  coal  barons.  If  these  find  that  more 
coal  is  mined  than  is  compatible  with 
good  prices,  they  wi41  send  away  their 
laborers  and  reduce  the  output.  Nation- 
alism claims  that  the  earth  with  all  that 
is  upon  it  or  in  it  belongs  to  the  human 
race  and  not  to  individuals,  in  the  same 
way  as  does  water  and  air ;  and  it  holds 
that  by  properly  utilizing  the  wealth  of 
the  earth,  a  population  a  hundred  times 
as  large  as  the  present  could  be  supported 
in  affluence. 

The  aim  and  end  of  Nationalism  is  to 
make  every  member  of  the  nation  an 
official,  and  to  burden  the  government 
with  the  care  of  the  production,  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  all  articles 
needed  for  the  support  of  life.  When 
nationalists  are  told  that  this  is  Utopian 
and  can  never  be  accomplished,  they 
have  the  right  to  ask  :  Why  not  ?  If  the 
nation  can  carry  our  mail,  why  can  it  not 
carry  as  well  and  as  cheaply  our  parcels  ? 
Why  can  it  not  carry  as  orderly  our 
despatches  ?  Why  can  it  not  carry  our 
persons?  In  Europe  this  part  of  the 
problem  has  been  solved.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  the  government  controls  the 


mails,  inclusive  of  the  express  service, 
the  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones. 
The  service  is  prompt  and  safe  and 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  and  yet 
leaves  a  surplus  which,  instead  of  going 
into  the  pockets  of  some  speculator, 
comes  back  to  the  people  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion. Germany  would  never  have  been 
able  to  stand  the  burden  of  her  military 
system,  had  it  not  been  that  savings  are 
made  by  such  socialistic  enterprises.  If 
a  city  can  supply  economically  its  citizens 
with  water,  if  it  can  undertake  to  educate 
their  children,  and  to  supply  them  with 
books,  if  it  is  able  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  fire  department,  why  can  it  not  as 
well  furnish  citizens  with  light  and  heat? 
Why  can  it  not  afford  to  supply  a  gifted 
child  with  clothing  and  food  until  it  has 
passed  the  years  of  study?  If  a  city  can 
build  streets,  why  can  it  not  build  tene- 
ments? There  is  no  end  to  these  ques- 
tions, until  we  come  to  the  point  that  the 
city,  which  is  but  you  and  I,  can  com- 
bine to  do  all  the  work  of  which  we  are 
in  need  together. 

Unfortunately,  again  we  are  yet  so 
much  in  the  thralls  of  individualistic  con- 
ceptions, we  are  yet  so  much  accustomed 
to  feel  safety  only  in  the  possession  of 
money,  that  we  cannot  believe  that  a  per- 
son would  work  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  obtain  money,  and  that,  if  he 
could  obtain  it  without  labor,  he  would 
always  be  ready  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  others.  As  I  have  said  before, 
if  we  accept  the  individualistic  stand- 
point it  is  quite  correct  that  the  strong 
should  suppress  the  weak,  the  cunning 
and  crafty  the  unintelligent,  and  the 
wealthy  the  poor ;  but  the  socialistic  or 
nationalistic  idea  foreshadows  higher  mo- 
tives than  such  as  were  found  necessary 
to  extract  labor  from  an  individual.  As 
soon  as  the  dread  and  fear  are  removed 
that  our  next  neighbor  may  betray  us,  and 
that  the  next  day  may  find  us  suffering 
from  want  and  dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  others,  higher  motives  will  replace 
these  lower  ones.  There  would  be  no 
need  of  greediness  and  no  necessity  to 
accumulate  individual  wealth.  The  fear 
that  Nationalism  would  bring  about  what 
generally  is  called  paternalism,  that  is,  the 
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government  of  a  few  who  could  not  be 
trusted  to  do  right,  is  unfounded ;  so  is 
the  fear  that  the  more  officials  we  should 
have  the  greater  would  be  the  corruption. 

This  latter  point  deserves  a  few  special 
words.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  cannot 
trust  officials,  why  do  we  not  give  up  at 
once  our  mail  and  allow  private  corpora- 
tions to  attend  to  it,  or  why  do  we  not 
let  private  companies  protect  us  against 
fire,  or  bring  water  into  our  houses,  or 
attend  to  the  sewerage  of  cities?  Why, 
furthermore,  do  we  object  to  private 
schools?  If  we  can  stand  official  cor- 
ruption so  far  without  becoming  bank- 
rupt by  it,  could  we  not  take  the  risk  to 
enlarge  upon  it  ?  The  facts,  however,  are 
that  it  is  a  mere  fable  that  officials  as  a  class 
are  corrupt.  Some  individuals  may  be, 
and  in  our  present  competitive  system, 
which  does  not  secure  us  against  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  coming  day,  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  but,  as  a  class,  they  are 
honest,  and  by  a  proper  system  they  can 
be  honest.  Supposing,  however,  that  it 
be  true  that  even  as  a  class  they  are  cor- 
rupt,—  I  claim  that  even  with  that  cor- 
ruption it  would  be  cheaper  to  carry  on 
our  own  business  than  to  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  private  corporations  which  first 
of  all  look  out  for  themselves,  and  whose 
officials  are  no  more  incorruptible  than 
are  state  or  city  officials.  This  cry  about 
the  corruptibility  of  officials  and  about 
paternalism  are  merely  bugbears  with 
which  to  scare  people. 

Nothing  in  nature  turns  or  changes 
abruptly ;  a  period  of  transition  is  needed 
for  every  evolutionary  step.  While  Nat- 
ionalists see  that  many  changes  could  be 
made  at  once,  to  do  away  with  a  great 
number  of  evils  with  which  life  is  beset, 
they  have  sufficient  common  sense  to 
propose  a  graded  process.  They  are  not 
so  selfish  or  foolish  as  to  expect  a  great 
betterment  of  conditions  for  themselves ; 
they  are  satisfied  if  their  children  or 
children's  children  may  be  saved  from 
the  inequalities,  fears,  and  worries  of 
life,  which  are  brought  about  by  nothing 
else  than  our  system  of  competition. 
They  propose  to  burden  the  governments 
of  the  nation,  of  the  state,  of  the  city, 
only  with  the  functions  with  which  they 
have  become  familiar.     The  nation  could 


carry  on,  besides  the  mail  service,  the 
express  service,  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service  ;  the  treasury  department, 
which  handles  thousands  of  millions 
already,  could  be  made  to  handle  the 
whole  banking  system  of  the  land.  The 
state,  which  now  supervises  the  insurance 
business,  could  just  as  well  handle  it. 
The  city,  which  now  has  its  water  de- 
partment, could  have  also  its  gas  and 
electric  light  departments.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  uniting  a  number  of  com- 
panies into  one  large  concern  and  the 
advantages  thereof  have  been  demon- 
strated by  the  amalgamation  of  all  Boston 
street-car  companies  into  one.  If  the 
city  of  Boston  were  to  run  them,  she 
would  need  only  to  buy  the  plant,  make 
the  superintendent  a  city  official,  and 
have  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
people  in  the  same  way  that  school  com- 
mittees are  now  elected.  Better  accom- 
modations would  be  obtained,  and  the 
immense  surplus  which  now  goes  to  the 
holders  of  watered  stock  would  flow 
back  to  the  citizens  and  either  lessen  their 
taxes  or  allow  them  to  improve  the  city. 
These  steps  are  all  that  Nationalists  are 
asking  the  people  to  take  for  the  present ; 
later  it  will  be  time  to  consider  what  new 
enterprises  could  be  transferred  in  the 
easiest  manner  from  companies  to  the 
citizens  themselves. 

Another  step  advocated  by  Nationalists 
is  that  gradually  the  amassing  of  im- 
mense fortunes  should  be  hindered,  that 
the  heirs  of  vast  fortunes  should  be  held 
to  pay  a  large  tax  to  the  people,  because 
the  people  grant  them  the  privilege  of 
owning  and  enjoying  wealth  which  they 
themselves  have  not  created  and  for 
which  they  themselves  have  not  given  an 
equivalent  in  labor.  They  furthermore 
ask  that  after  a  specified  time  (say  one 
hundred  years)  the  right  of  inheritance 
should  be  entirely  abolished,  so  that  three 
generations  could  have  a  chance  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  people  thus  learn  that  in  the 
future  they  will  have  to  depend  upon 
themselves  and  not  upon  the  wealth  of 
their  ancestors.  While  it  may  be  right 
that  a  man  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  as  long  as  he  lives,  it  is  unjust  that 
a  tribute  should  be  paid  by  the  people  to 
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the   capitalist  who   has  merely  inherited  the  wealthy  must  see  the  advantages  of 

his  millions.  the  change  which  they  propose.     There- 

That  is  all  that  Nationalism  at  present  fore,  they  consider   it   their  first  task  to 

stands  for,  if  it  already  stands  even  for  so  teach   and  their   second   task    to    teach  ; 

much.     It    is   understood  by   sober   Na-  to  enlighten  people  as  to  the  true  prin- 

tionalists  that  no  changes  can  be  brought  ciples   of  Nationalism  ;  to    remove    their 

about  unless  the  principles  have  become  fears   that  something   is   proposed  which 

flesh  and  blood  with  all ;  that  not  alone  would  not  be  just  to  all  and  which  would 

the  poor  and  the  middle  classes,  but  also  not  better  the  conditions  of  all. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

ROUND  his  bier  the  singers  stand, 
And  the  tapers  at  his  feet 
Flicker  o'er  the  winding-sheet, 
Where  the  form  of  face  and  hand 
May  be  faintly  guessed  beneath, 
In  their  panoply  of  death. 

Rests  he  now  in  holy  sleep ; 
All  his  storm  and  labor  cease  : 
God  Himself  hath  whispered  peace, 

Peace  eternal,  full  and  deep  ; 
And  the  singers  round  his  head 
Chant  their  music  for  the  dead. 

Where  the  torches'  fitful  light 

Falls  upon  the  arches  dim, 

Stand  the  monks  and  chant  their  hymn 
Through  the  solemn  hush  of  night ; 

Singing  low  their  requiem 

For  the  father  lost  to  them. 

Happy  those  who  sleep  as  he 

After  life  of  fast  and  prayer ; 

Happy  are  the  dead  who  wear 
Such  a  role  of  sanctity,  — 

Such  a  perfect  spotless  dress 

Of  a  lifelong  righteousness. 

Suddenly  with  hollow  sound 

Comes  a  voice  from  him  who  lies 
Stiff  and  cold,  with  sealed  eyes  ; 

And  the  singers  standing  round 
Start  with  deadly  fright  to  hear 
Words  so  terrible  and  drear. 
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"  Judged  and  condemned  am  I 
By  the  God  whose  law  is  just," 
Comes  the  murmur  from  the  dust 

To  the  mourners  gathered  by ; 
And  their  started  voices  fail 
In  a  broken  dismal  wail. 

"Judged  and  condemned  am  I  !  "  — 
To  the  judgment  all  must  go ; 
And  the  tapers  flicker  low, 

And  a  wind  along  the  sky 
Rushes  with  a  moan  of  pain, 
As  of  souls  that  cry  in  vain. 

From  his  side  they  shrink  away, 

Pale  and  shuddering  in  their  fright,  — 
Dreading  now  the  very  sight 

Of  that  ghastly  sheeted  clay. 
No  one  prayeth  for  the  dead  : 
For  themselves  their  prayers  are  said, 


A  LOVER'S  FANCY. 

By  Harry  Romaine. 

THE  withered  brown  leaves  lie 
In  clusters  beneath  her  feet ; 
They  were  glad  to  fade  and  die 
To  make  her  pathway  sweet ; 
And  each  scattered  flake  of  snow 

In  amorous  longing  seeks 
To  melt  away  in  the  glow 

Of  her  warm  and  crimson  cheeks ; 

And  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 

Steal  ninety  billion  miles, 
To  catch  a  sight  of  one 

Of  her  rare  and  brilliant  smiles  ; 
And  the  stars  of  evening  fight, 

At  the  close  of  the  dying  day, 
To  be  first  to  greet  her  sight 

With  a  feeble  twilight  ray ; 

And  the  dull  old  earth  rolls  on 

With  a  slow  and  steady  gait, 
And  his  solemn  mind  upon 

His  sweet  and  precious  freight. 
No  wonder  he  seems  afraid 

To  enter  the  comet's  race  ; 
He  is  bearing  a  queenly  maid 

Through  the  dizzy  realms  of  space. 


RHODE    ISLAND.1 

By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 


HETHER  or  not  Rhode 
Island  was  the  Norse- 
man's "  Vinland,"  it  has 
many  of  the  character- 
istics ascribed  by  them 
to  that  country.  Though 
no  one  longer  accounts 
the  Old  Stone  Mill  at  Newport  their 
handiwork,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible, 
many  think  it  even  probable,  that  these 
regions  were  visited  by  those  hardy  navi- 
gators from  the  North.  Cabot  sighted 
our  shores  in  1498,  and  twenty-six  years 
later  Verrazani  anchored  in  the  waters 
now  called  Newport  Harbor.  Adrian 
Block,  too,  ploughed  our  seas,  as  "  Block 
Island  "  still  reminds  us.  However,  the 
proper  history  of  "  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  "  begins  with  the 
advent  of  Roger  Williams  in  1636. 

When,  in  1631,  Roger  Williams  landed 
in  Massachusetts,  he  was  welcomed  as 
"a  godly  minister."  The  ship  which 
brought  him  also  brought  provisions, 
which  gave  much  needed  relief  to  colon- 
ists hard  pressed  by  famine.  A  day  of 
thanksgiving  followed,  in  which,  no  doubt, 
many  a  saint  blessed  God  not  only  for 
the  bread,  but  as  well  for  the  new  de- 
fender religion  had  received  in  the  sturdy 
young  minister.  But  Williams  did  not 
long  retain  the  favor  with  which  he  was  at 
first  hailed.  As  assistant  pastor  at  Salem, 
he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Bay,  and 
soon  removed  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  ac- 
cepting the  office  of  assistant  pastor  in 
more  liberal  Plymouth.  Here  he  re- 
mained two  years.  It  was  now  that  he 
became  well  acquainted  with  many  chief 
sachems  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  knowl- 
edge which  subsequently  served  him  in 
various  negotiations.  In  1633,  he  re- 
turned to  Salem,  where  he  presently  as- 
serted opinions  which  the  rulers  of  the 
Bay    could    not    tolerate.     Cotton    men- 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  article  the  author  has  re- 
ceived valuable  assistance  from  Professor  Dr.  Geo.  G. 
Wilson,  of  Brown  University,  and  also  from  that  incompar- 
able coii7ioisseiir  of  Rhode  Island  history,  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Rider,  of  Providence. 


tions  him  as  a  "  haberdasher  of  small 
questions  against  the  power."  Williams 
was  several  times  brought  before  the 
court  for  his  opinions,  and  finally,  in 
1635,  sentenced  to  banishment  on  the 
following  charges,  as  stated  by  the  court  : 

I.  That  we  have  not  our  land  by  Pattent  from 
the  King,  but  that  the  natives  are  the  true  owners 
of  it  and  that  we  ought  to  repent  of  such  receiv- 
ing it  by  Pattent. 

2d.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  call  a  wicked  person 
to  swear,  to  pray,  as  being  actions  of  God's  wor- 
ship. 

3d.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  hear  any  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Parish  assemblies  in  England. 

4th.  That  the  civil  magistrate's  power  extends 
only  to  Bodies  and  Goods  and  outward  state  of 
man. 

Williams  was  to  depart  out  of  the  juris- 
diction within  six  weeks,  but  as  his  health 
was  at  the  time  very  poor  the  court  per- 
mitted him  to  remain  till  spring.  He 
did  not  cease  to  teach  his  ''dangerous  " 
opinions,  and  was  therefore  summoned  to 
Boston  that  he  might  be  sent  to  England. 
He  refused  to  obey.  The  magistrates 
despatched  Captain  Underhill  with  a 
small  sloop  to  bring  him.  When  the 
officers  arrived  in  Salem,  "  they  found  he 
had  gone  three  days  before,  but  whither 
they  could  not  learn."  Williams  had 
started  for  the  land  of  the  Narragansetts. 
Of  his  travel  thither  he  writes,  "  I  was 
sorely  tossed  for  one  fourteen  weeks  in  a 
bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing  what 
bread  or  bed  did  mean."  The  Indians 
cared  for  him  on  his  way.  "  These 
ravens  fed  me  in  the  wilderness,"  he 
says.  Williams  first  settled  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Seekonk  river,  but  his  "  an- 
cient friend  the  Governor  of  Plymouth 
lovingly  advised  "  him  "  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  edge  of  their  bounds," 
and  as  they  were  "  loth  to  displease  the 
Bay,"  if  he  would  but  remove  to  "  the 
other  side  of  the  water  "  they  "  should  be 
loving  neighbors  together."  Williams 
obeyed  in  the  early  summer  of  1636,  and 
made  a  new  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  "  Mooshausick,"  not  far  from  the 
present    site    of  St.    John's    Church,   on 
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North  Main  Street,  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. The  name  "Providence,"  the 
pilgrim  gave  to  the  spot  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  "  God's  merciful  provi- 
dence to  him  in  his  distress." 

In  banishing  Roger  Williams,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  had  but  acted  out  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Williams  suffered  the  fate 
then  usually  meted  out  by  all  religionists 
to  obdurate  nonconformists.  Yet,  whim- 
sical as  some  of  his  contentions  seem,  his 
central  idea  was  massive  and  immortal. 
"  Toleration  will,"  so  men  then  thought, 
"  make  the  kingdom  a  chaos,  is  the  grand 
work  of  the  devil,  is  a  most  transcen- 
dental, catholic  and  fundamental  evil." 
The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  exclaims  : 
"  How  all  Religions  should  enjoy  their 
liberty,  Justice  its  due  regularity,  civil 
cohabitation,  moral  honesty,  in  one  and 
the  same  jurisdiction,  is  beyond  the  Ar- 
tique  of  my  comprehension."  What  the 
Simple  Cobbler  and  his  wisest  contempo- 
raries found  "  beyond  the  Artique  of  their 
comprehension  "  was  to  be  made  plain 
in  a  colony  begun  and  continued  with- 
out their  aid. 

As  Williams  said,  his  "  soul's  desire 
was  to  do  the  natives  good."  "  It  is  not 
true,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  was  employed  by 
any,  or  desired  any  to  come  with  me  into 
these  parts."  He  did  not  care  "  to  be 
troubled  with  English  company."  Yet 
he  soon  found  a  considerable  settlement 
growing  up  around  him,  and  in  framing 
its  government  he  did  not  swerve  from 
the  principles  which  he  had  so  boldly 
preached  in  Salem.  For  the  first  time 
in  human  history,  religion  was  sundered 
from  civil  government,  Church  held  apart 
from  State.  Those  who  subscribed  the 
so-called  original  compact  promised  to 
be  subject  to  their  rulers  and  laws  "in 
active  and  passive  obedience,"  but  "  only 
in  civil  things." 

The  settlement  at  Providence  was  soon 
followed  by  others  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  state.  Williams  had  with- 
drawn from  Massachusetts  territory,  but 
his  freedom  of  spirit  had  not.  Not  a 
few  people  still  remained  there  who  were 
"  apt  to  raise  doubtful  disputations." 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  prophecy  was  even  less 
welcome  than  Williams's.  "  The  church 
with  one  consent  cast  her  out."     Those 


of  her  belief  were  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  with  other  exiles  made  their  way 
to  Providence.  John  Clark  and  William 
Coddington  led  a  hegira  of  these.  They 
intended  to  settle  near  Delaware  Bay, 
but  concluded  to  make  the  island  of 
Aquidneck  their  home.  The  island, 
called  from  1 644  Rhode  Island,  "  was 
purchased  by  love,  by  love  and  favour." 
The  settlers,  nineteen  in  number,  before 
arriving  at  their  future  home  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  resolved  themselves 
by  a  compact  into  a  body  politic,  "  agree- 
ing to  be  guided  and  judged  by  the  word 
of  the  Bible."     This  was  in  1638. 

The  little  colony  on  Rhode  Island 
grew  apace,  yet  soon  developed  grave 
differences  of  view.  A  separation  took 
place.  Coddington,  with  fifty-eight  others, 
withdrawing  and  founding  Newport  in 
1639.  Those  who  first  went  to  prospect 
at  "  Niew  Port  "  reported  "that  the  land 
might  reasonably  accommodate  fifty  fam- 
ilies." The  town  which  they  left  was 
now  reorganized  and  named  Portsmouth. 
The  government  at  Newport  practically 
reproduced  that  which  had  just  been  es- 
tablished. In  1640,  the  two  island  towns 
united,  and  on  August  6  of  that  year  it 
was  determined  "  that  each  should  have  a 
joynt  and  an  equal  supply  of  the  money 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  the  same."  They  soon  had 
their  seal  and  the  other  insignia  of  a 
fully  equipped  government.  In  1641, 
"  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  authority 
of  this  present  Courte,  that  none  bee  ac- 
counted a  Delinquent  for  Doctrine  :  Pro- 
vided it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to 
ye  Government  or  Lawes  Established." 
From  this  time,  therefore,  religious  and 
state  affairs  were  here,  as  in  Providence, 
separate,  by  law,  and  the  principle  of 
"  soul  liberty "  was  fully  established. 
Yet  the  political  organization  was  for  a 
long  time  much  more  complete  on  the 
Island  than  in  the  Providence  Plantations. 

In  November,  1642,  a  settlement  was 
made  on  the  Shawamet  purchase  in  War- 
wick, title  being  acquired  from  the  In- 
dians. Among  the  earliest  settlers  here 
was  Samuel  Gorton.  Gorton  was  a  sort 
of  human  porcupine.  No  one  could  get 
on  with  him.  His  contemporaries  called 
him  "  a  most  prodigious  minister  of  ex- 
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orbitant  novelties,"  " beast,"  "miscreant," 
and  "  arch-heretic."  Even  the  mild  Wil- 
liams mentions  him  as  "  having  abused 
high  and  low  at  Aquidnek,  bewitching 
and  maddening  poor  Providence."  As  a 
recent  writer  puts  it,  "  he  might  almost 
be  said  to  have  graduated  as  a  disturber 


mg  between  Portsmouth  and  Newport 
was  for  some  years  the  sole  bond  of 
general  union  anywhere  prevalent  among 
the  four  towns.  Their  own  feebleness, 
with  threats  from  Indians,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  older  English  colonies,  by 
whom    Rhode    Island   had  been   refused 


The  Roger  Williams's  Monument,    Providence. 


of  the  peace  in  every  colony  of  New 
England."  But  he  and  his  Warwick 
allies  had  energy,  and  their  plant  grew. 

The  two  sovereignties  on  the  Island, 
with  Providence  and  Warwick,  formed 
the  four  centres  of  Rhode  Island  popu- 
lation during  the  early  period.  The 
partnership  already    described    as    exist- 


admission  to  the  New  England  Confed- 
eration in  1643,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  to  insure  their  hold  upon  the  lands 
which  they  occupied,  these  towns  must 
have  a  charter  from  the  English  crown. 
"  This  kind  of  government  of  their  owne 
erection"  no  longer  met  the  needs  of 
the  growing  commonwealth.      Providence 
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and  the  Island  accordingly  joined  in 
sending  Roger  Williams  to  England  to 
obtain  the  needed  parchment.  Williams 
desired    to     sail    from    Boston,    but    the 


The  Old   Mill  at  Newport, 

authorities  would  not  allow  this,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  make  the  long  journey 
to  New  York.  In  the  autumn  of  1644, 
he  returned,  via  Boston,  bringing  the 
charter  of  1643-4,  for  "The  incorpora- 
tion of  Providence  Plantations  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  in  New  England."  As  had 
been  requested,  this  charter  limited  to  civil 
matters  the  authority  to  be  exercised 
under  it,  while,  "beyond  this,"  in  the 
language  of  Arnold,  "  a  silence  more  sig- 
nificant than  language  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  soul-liberty." 

While  the  charter  of  1643-4  made 
provision  for  the  union  of  the  four  little 
commonwealths,  yet  partly  the  discord 
within  and  between  them,  and,  still 
more,  threats  from  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  to  oppose  by  force  any  action 
under  this  charter  for  four  years  pre- 
vented  such   union.      In   1647,  however, 


they  handed  over  a  little  power  to  a  cen- 
tral   government.     It   was   agreed    "  that 
the   form   of   government    established    in 
Providence  plantations  is  Democraticall : 
that  is  to  say,  a  Government 
held  by  the  free  and  voluntarie 
consent  of  all   or  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  inhabitants  ;  " 
and  it  was  further  enacted  that 
"  all   men   may   walk  as  their 
consciences    persuade     them, 
every  one  in  the  name  of  his 
God."     At  this  early  day  there 
was  here    a    custom    like   the 
Swiss  referendum.    The  people 
in  open  town  meeting  had  the 
% _';'       r  power,  by  a  majority  vote,  to 

.}]'      ;  annul  or  abrogate  any  and  all 

acts  of  the  General  Assembly  ; 
and  only  so  long  as  this  was 
not  done  was  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  a  valid  and 
binding  statue. 

Even  the   limited   harmony 
of  action  brought  about  by  the 
code  of  1647  did  not  long  con- 
tinue.    In  1 65 1,  the  towns  fell 
^gf°      apart    again    by    twos,  —  the 
^,,  island  towns  remaining  united 

and  the  mainland  towns  pre- 
serving a  measure  of  common 
action.      All    were    again 
brought    back     to     a     degree 
of     harmony     in     1654, 
largely  through  the    intercession  ot  Wil- 
liams.    Yet,  whether   between   or   in  the 
towns,  the   alliance  was   more    superficial 
than   hearty.     The    statement  of   a  con- 
temporary writer  that  "  at  Providence  the 
Devil  was  not  idle,"  was  equally  true  for 
the   other    communities.      Boundary   dis- 
putes, which   were   at    no   time  wanting, 
were  not  more  rancorous  than  the  cease- 
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less  domestic  dis- 
sensions, like  that 
between  W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Harris  and  Roger 
Williams.  Very  apt 
was  the  phrase  used 
in  the  prayer  for 
the  charter  of  1663, 
wherein  the  Rhode 
Islanders  sought 
permission  to  hold 
forth  a  "  lively  ex- 
periment "  in  free 
government.  Many 
things  conspired  to 
make  it  lively. 
However,  the  col- 
ony in  1660  could 
fairly  be  said  to  be 
well  established. 

The  charter  of  1663,  given  by  Charles 
II.,    was    no    less     liberal    than    that    of 
1643-4.    It  acknowledged  Williams's  early 
contention  concerning  the  rightfulness  of 
Indian  titles  to  the  soil.     Fortunately,  it 
defined    with     some    care     the     colony's 
boundaries  :  else  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut would  even  now  have  left  it  no 
territory.     It  assured   full   enjoyment   of 
liberty  "  in  matters  of  religious  concern- 
ments."    Like   its    predecessor   the    new 
charter    made    the    government   "  demo- 
cratically'   although    the    laws 
must  accord  as  near  "  as  may 
be "    with  those    of   England. 
That  this  charter  remained  the 
ground  law  of  the   state  until      I  *A 

fifty  years  ago  is  a  testimony 
to  its  enlightened  character,  as 
is  also  the  fact  that  those  pri- 
mary Rhode  Island  principles 
later  found  expression  far  and 
wide,  and  are  now  part  of  our      '",. 
fundamental    law,  the   Consti- 
tution   of    the    United    States. 
They  were    for   a  century   the 
law  of  the   colony  before    they  thus   be- 
came   embedded    in    the    nation's    great 
charter. 

Settlers  had  been  moving  into  the  Nar- 
ragansett  country  ever  since  1641,  Wes- 
terly being  the  chief  centre,  situated  in 
the  disputed  territory  to  which  Connecti- 
cut laid  claim.  Tradition  says  that  the 
first  residents  here  —  coming  so  early  as 


The   Attack  on  the    "  Gaspee." 

1648  —  were  John  Babcock  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Lawton,  a  couple  who  had  eloped 
from  Newport.  By  1660,  the  settlement 
was  well  established,  and  it  was  the  first 
to  be  organized  into  a  town  under  the 
charter  of  1663.  This  occurred  in  1669. 
Most  of  the  other  Rhode  Island  towns 
have  arisen  by  the  division  of  towns  exist- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Bristol,  Warren,  Barrington,  Tiverton, 
Little  Compton,  and  Cumberland  claimed 
by  Massachusetts   till    the   settlement   of 
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Scene   of  the  great  Swarrp  Fight. 

the  Rhode  Island  boundaries  in  1746-7. 
Block  Island,  previously  under  Massachu- 
setts^ jurisdiction,  was,  in  1663-4,  an- 
nexed to  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1672  it 
was  made  the  sixth  town  of  the  colony 
under  the  name  of  New  Shoreham. 

In  1675,  broke  King  Philip's  War. 
Although  it  was  provoked  entirely  by  the 
Confederation     to    which    Rhode    Island 
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had  been  refused  admission,  and  although 
Rhode  Island  did  not  embark  in  the  war 
as  an  active  party  on  the  English  side 
but  fought  solely  in  self-defence,  yet  her 
territory  became  the  field  of  many  battles 
and  her  people  suffered  more  bitterly 
than  those  of  any  other  colony.  Nearly 
all  the  towns  sustained  severe  losses,  from 
which  they  did  not  recover  for  years.  Before 
the  war  ended,  Providence  had  been  nearly 
destroyed.  For  its  own  defence  in  this 
war,  Rhode  Island  prepared  the  first  naval 


Sir  Edmund  broke  the  seal  of  the  colony, 
but  seals  could  be  made  more  easily  than 
charters.  So  soon  as  Andros  was  at  a 
safe  distance  the  charter  reappeared,  and 
its  provisions  were  again  put  in  effect  on 
the  downfall  of  his  power  in  the  English 
revolution  of  1688. 

It  was  natural  that  Rhode  Island 
should  become  a  leader  in  naval  achieve- 
ment. No  other  colony  had  so  much 
sea-coast  in  proportion  to  its  land.  Har- 
bors were  many  and  good  ;   ship  building 


Old   Drop  Curtain,  showing  Providence  in   1810. 


armament  in  the  history  of  the  colonies 
—  a  prophecy  of  the  influence  the  little 
colony  was  later  to  exercise  in  the  naval 
history  of  our  country. 

During  the  years  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros's  government  over  New  Eng- 
land, the  Rhode  Island  towns  settled  back 
into  their  earlier  condition  of  separate 
self-government.  Andros  was  reasonably 
well  disposed  toward  Rhode  Island.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  state  he 
could  not  change.  When  he  visited 
Newport  he,  of  course,  demanded  the 
charter.  A  vigorous  search  was  made  for 
it,  but  conveniently  it  could  not  be  found. 


was  early  a  staple  industry ;  nautical 
knowledge  plentiful  and  exact.  French 
privateers  harassed  the  Rhode  Island 
coast  in  1690,  when  our  seamen  gained 
a  victory  over  their  plundering  crews. 
Narragansett  Bay  made  the  entire  colony 
vulnerable,  while  Block  Island  was  a 
specially  convenient  point  of  attack. 
The  danger  of  such  assaults  developed 
a  spirit  of  naval  enterprise. 

In  1706,  Captain  John  Wanton  cap- 
tured a  privateer  and  her  prize.  When 
the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Spain  reached  Rhode  Island  in  1740,  a 
sloop    of   war   and    five    privateers    were 
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Scene  at  the   Bridge,    Providence,    during    the   great  Gale,   September,    1815. 


straightway  equipped.  Again,  in  1757, 
sloops  of  war  and  privateers  were  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  with  the  expedition 
against  Canada.  Of  the  privateers  fitted 
out  for  this  French  and  Indian  War, 
some,  after  its  close,  gave  themselves  up 
to  smuggling  and  virtual  piracy,  lucrative 
practices  in  which  they  found  much  sym- 
pathy even  from  the  best  citizens.  For 
this  the  British  government  viewed  Rhode 
Island  with  great  disfavor,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  lead  to  the  disuse  of  Rhode 
Island  privateers. 

The  British  vessels  Beaver  and  Gaspee 
found  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  revenue 
laws  in  Narragansett  Bay.  In  faithfully 
endeavoring  to  do  this,  Lieutenant  Dud- 
ingston  of  the  royal  navy  made  the  mis- 
take of  sending  a  sloop,  which  he  had 
seized  on  the  charge  of  smuggling,  to 
Boston  for  trial,  whereas  the  British  stat- 
ute requires  that  in  such  cases  the  near- 
est admiralty  court  should  try.  This 
mistake  made  Dudingston's  act  trover, 
and  enabled  General  Greene,  to  whom 
the  sloop  belonged,  to  recover  the  value 
of  sloop  and  cargo.  The  Rhode  Island 
authorities  did  not  show  great  respect  to 
certain  of  the  royal  commands.     In  1772, 


Governor  Wanton  writes  Admiral  Mon- 
tagu :  "  I  do  not  receive  instructions  for 
the  administration  of  my  government 
from  the  King's  Admiral  stationed  in 
America."  The  continued  difficulties 
with  the  revenue  vessels  culminated  on 
the  night  of  June  9,  1772.  The  sloop 
Hannah,  from  New  York  for  Providence, 
was  pursued  by  the  Gaspee,  which,  draw- 
ing more  water  than  the  Hannah,  ran 
aground  on  a  spur  of  land  now  known  as 
Gaspee  Point.  This  fact  was  at  once 
made  known  in  Providence.  A  meeting 
being  called,  it  was    determined    to  de- 
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stroy  the  troubler  ere  she  floated  again. 
Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  eight  long  and 
well- manned  boats  rowed  quietly  down 
the  Bay.  The  hail  of  the  Gaspee1  s  watch 
was  disregarded,  that  of  Lieutenant  Dud- 
ingston  himself  replied  to  with  a  bullet 
which  wounded  and  disabled  him.  After 
the  exchange  of  a  few  shots  the  colonists 
took   possession    of  the   vessel,   and,   re- 


moving the  crew, 
burned  her  to  the 
water's  edge.  This 
may  be  regarded  as 
America's  first  blow 
for  f r  e  e  d  o  m  from 
Great  Britain.  A 
court  of  inquiry  was 
instituted  to  bring  to 
justice  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  open  attack  on  His  Maj- 
esty's navy,  but  evidence  sufficient  to 
convict  could  not  be  obtained  even  by 
offers  of  large   rewards. 

The  Gaspce  expedition  was  headed  by 
Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  afterward  so 
celebrated  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  the  first  American  commander  to 
attack  His  Majesty's  navy.  After  the 
Gaspee  affair  he   received  the  following  : 

"You,  Abraham  Whipple,  on  the  ioth  of  June, 
1772,  burned  his  Majesty's  vessel,  the  Gaspee,  and 
I  will  hang  you  at  the  yard-arm. 

'•James  Wallace." 

To  this  Whipple  replied  : 

"  To  Sir  James  Wallace,  Sir,  Always  catch  a 
man  before  you  hang  him. 

"  Abraham  Whipple." 


In  1775,  Nicholas  Cooke,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, wrote  to  Captain  Wallace,  demand- 
ing the  return  of  a  packet  which  that 
officer  had  taken  and  was  detaining  as  a 
tender  to  his  vessel.  In  replying,  Wallace 
inquired  who  Cooke  was  and  whether  the 
colony  still  recognized  the  royal  authority. 
A  few  hours  later  Wallace's  frigate  was 
attacked  by  a  war-sloop  of  the  colony 
and  after  a  sharp  contest  the  tender  was 
captured.  W  nipple  commanded  this  ex- 
pedition also.  The  war  was  now  begun, 
and  Rhode  Island  at  once  put  two  armed 
vessels  into  service  under  Whipple  as 
commodore.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  American  navy. 

In  August,  1775,  the  Rhode  Island 
delegates  in  Con- 
gress were  instruct- 
ed to  press  for  a 
united  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  fleet  for  the 
defence  of  the  col- 
onies. Rhode  Island 
influence  and  initia- 
tive made  the 
colony  the  leader  in 
the  undertaking. 
Esek  Hopkins  was 
confirmed  by  Con- 
gress as  the  first 
commander  of  the 
fleet.  Under  Com- 
modore Hopkins  the 
first  American  squad- 
ron  sailed  from 
Delaware  Bay  in 
February,  1776.  Whipple  commanded 
one  of  the  largest  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
and  Rhode  Island  men  were  among  the 
other  officers.  The  cruise  was  a  success. 
In  April,  Hopkins  brought  back  the  rich 
fruit  of  his  victories.  During  the  Revo- 
lution, money  from  prizes  greatly  enriched 
Rhode  Island  ship  owners.  Though 
Hopkins  was  relieved  of  his  command 
in  1777,  Rhode  Island  seamen  took  ac- 
tive part  in  nearly  all  the  naval  engage- 
ments of  this  war.  In  the  War  of  181 2, 
it  was  the  same.  In  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  story  of  which  need  not  be 
recounted  here,  Commodore  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry  made  Rhode  Island's  naval  re- 
nown veritably  immortal. 

In  the  military  as  in  the  naval  portion 
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of  American  history,  Rhode  Island  men 
have  borne  honorable  part.  Colonel 
Dudley,  in  command  of  the  English 
expedition  against  Acadia  in  1706,  re- 
ported that  "  he  had  received  very  hon- 
orable assistance  from  Rhode  Island." 
In  1 7 10,  the  colony  sent  considerably 
more  than  her  quota  of  men  to  Port 
Royal.  In  1745,  she  sent  troops  to 
Louisburg,    some    of   them    arriving    too 
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late  to  be  of  service,  and  again,  in  1755, 
extra  troops  to  steady  the  retreat  of 
Braddock's  men  after  his  defeat. 

On  various  occasions  during  the  Revo- 
lution, Rhode  Island  soldiers  were  called 
to  defend  critical  points,  as  the  bridges 
at  Springfield  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Their  action  in  these  cases  evoked  a 
letter  of  commendation  from  General 
Washington  himself.  The  concluding 
clause  of  this  is  as  follows  : 

"The  ready  and  ample  manner  in  which  your 
State  has  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
Committee  of  co-operation,  both  as  to  men  and 
supplies,  entitles  her  to  the  thanks  of  the  public 
and  affords  the  highest  satisfaction  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency's most  obedient  servant, 

"  George  Washington." 

The  signal  and  splendid  revolutionary 
services  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene  are 
well  known  to  all  Americans.  Lincoln, 
then  Gates,  having  proved  no  match  for 
Cornwallis  in  the  Carolinas,  Greene  took 
command  there  December  4,  1780,  and 
by  his  skilful  and  tireless  activity,  advan- 
cing, then  twice  retreating,  and  twice  ad- 
vancing  again,   victorious   in  lost  battles 
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as  well  as  in  those  gained,  he  conquered 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  forcing  Corn- 
wallis to  Virginia,  where  Washington  soon 
had  him  in  his  power. 

In  July,  1777,  by  a  clever  plan,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Barton,  with  forty  militia- 
men, crossed  over  the  mainland  to  New- 
port, and,  passing  through  the  English 
fleet,  made  his  way  unobserved  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  General 
Prescott.  Securing  the  sentinel,  they 
took  the  general  from  his  bed,  and  quietly 
carried  him  and  his  aide,  who  was  also  cap- 
tured, within  the  American  lines.  For  this 
exploit,  Congress  voted  Barton  a  sword. 

Political     activity     has     at     all     times 
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strongly  marked  Rhode  Island  life,  some- 
times rising  to  a  morbid  pitch  of  heat. 
In  earlier  days  constables  were  often 
required  at  town  meetings  to  keep  the 
peace.  To  escape  political  conflicts 
Roger  Williams  was,  it  seems,  once  on 
the  point  of  withdrawing  permanently  to 
his  "little  Patience"  island.  "Our 
peace,"  he  says,  "was  like  the  peace  of 
a  man  which  hath  a  tertian  ague."  Po- 
litical turmoil  was  not  confined  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  towns  :  colonial  matters 
ran  no  more  smoothly.  Cast  out  from 
neighboring  communities  by  the  opera- 
tion of  narrow  laws  and  social  ideas, 
many  early  Rhode  Islanders  developed 
almost  a  hatred  of  social  order,  an  ultra 
individualism,  a  hostility  to  united  action 
even  greater  than  that  which  character- 
ized the  average  Englishman  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  This  political  disease 
became  so  fastened  upon  the  body  politic, 
that  it  has  propagated  itself  even  to  the 
present  time.  Rhode  Island  has  suffered 
bitterly    in    consequence.      To    establish 
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schools,  to  reform  the  laws,  to  amend 
evil  political  and  social  customs,  or  to  do 
aught  else  requiring  the  co-operation  of 
many  individuals,  has  probably  been 
more  difficult  in  Rhode  Island  than  any- 
where else  in  the  northern  states.  Not 
understanding  the  causes  of  this,  many 
outsiders  wrongly  blame  for  it  Rhode 
Island  itself,  and  think  the  principles  on 
which  the  state  was  founded  somehow  at 
fault.      The    true    explanation    is    to    be 
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FROM    AN   OLD    PORTRAIT. 

sought  in  the  backward  and  unidealistic 
political  thinking  of  early  New  England 
at  large.  But  for  this,  Rhode  Island 
might  have  filled  up  with  a  normal  New 
England  population  instead  of  one  com- 
posed so  largely  of  people  whom  ostra- 
cism had  rendered  suspicious  of  all 
political  power  or  social  crystallization. 
This  spirit  of  aggravated  non-conform- 
ity, bad  as  it  usually  was,  at 
times  worked  well.  Thus 
Rhode  Island  declared  its  in- 
dependence of  Great  Britain 
two  months  earlier  than  the 
nation  did  so.  This  declara- 
tion is  a  most  helpful  gloss 
upon  the  political  theory  at  the 
basis  of  the  more  famous  one 
which  followed. 

"  Whereas  in  all  states  existing  by 
compact,"  so  runs  the  Rhode  Island 
manifesto,  "  protection  and  allegiance 
are  reciprocal,  the  latter  being  only 
in   consequence  of  the  former;    and 
whereas,  George  the  Third,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  forgetting  his  dignity, 
regardless     of     the     compact     most 
solemnly   entered    into,    ratified   and 
confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony   by   his    illustrious    ancestors, 
and,  till   of  late,  fully  recognized  by  him,  —  and 
entirely  departing  from  the  duties  and  character 
of  a  good  King,  instead  of  protecting,  endeavor- 
ing to  destroy  the  good   people  of   this  Colony, 
and  of  all  the  United  Colonies,"  etc. 

Then  follow  several  enactments  vesting 
the  authority  in  "  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,"  in- 
stead of  in  the  King.  This  paper  was 
dated     May    4,     1776.      Money,     troops 
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and  ships  were  promptly  got  ready  to  aid 
the  continental  cause,  and  the  General 
Assembly's  records  for  July  20,  1776, 
close  with  "  God  save  the  United  States." 
This  same  assembly  made  the  legal  title 
of  the  government  what  it  still  remains, 
"The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations." 

Soon,  however,  congressional  measures 
calculated  to  touch  the  state's  sense 
of  sovereignty  began  to  meet  with 
the  same  hostile  reception  which  had 
earlier  greeted  those  proposed  by  the 
king.  Thus,  when  peace  seemed  to 
be  in  sight,  Rhode  Island  refused 
assent  to  a  national  customs  duty. 
It  was  alleged  that  such  a  tax  would 
bear  unequally  on  Rhode  Island  as  a 
maritime  state,  and  infringe  her 
sovereignty.  Howell,  one  of  her 
delegates  in  Congress,  resolutely  op- 
posed the  measure  and  was  seconded 
by  his  colleague,  Arnold.  The  dele- 
gates met  with  severe  handling  for 
the  stand  thus  taken,  but  the  state 
supported  them. 

The  abuse  heaped  upon  the  little  state 
for  her  free  trade  attitude  made  it  no 
easier  to  win  her  to  the  new  federal  con- 


stitution. She  alone  of 
all  the  thirteen  states 
refused  to  join  in  the 
constitutional  conven- 
tion   of    1787,    and    in 
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1788  she  declined  to  call  a  convention  to 
vote  upon  the  instrument  which  that 
convention  had  framed.  It  is  easy  now 
to  see  the  unwisdom  of  this  course  ;  yet, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
far  less  senseless  than  most  critics  have 
represented. 

Its  feeblest  and  least  noble  occasion 
was  the  paper  money  delusion.  In  17 10, 
to  meet  her  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
second  expedition  against  Port  Royal, 
Rhode  Island  had  resorted  to  the  issue  of 
credit  bills.  It  was  a  most  disastrous 
step,  its  unfortunate  effects  extending 
over  a  full  century  of  the  colony's  history. 
The  rural  population  was  deeply  in  debt 
to  the  merchants  of  the  towns, 
and  wished  the  medium  in 
which  they  were  to  pay  to  be 
at  least  no  dearer  than  it  was 
when  they  ran  in  debt.  As  a 
consequence,  all  extraordinary 
and  even  very  ordinary  de- 
mands were  met  by  new  issues 
of  paper.  If  the  state  entered 
the  Union,  of  course  an  end 
would  be  put  to  this  system. 

A  far  deeper  and  more 
honorable  motive  for  Rhode 
Island's   opposition   to  the 
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Constitution  was  her  determination  to 
preserve  her  religious  liberty.  The 
great  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut still  had  an  established  religion. 
So  had  Virginia,  and  so  virtually,  New 
York.  Besides,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  until  its  first  amendment  was  adopted, 
the  Constitution  gave  no  guaranty  what- 
ever against  religious  tyranny.  The  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  would  have  been 
untrue  to  all  that  was  most  splendid  in 
their  history  had  they  hastened  into  union 


stitution,  Rhode  Island  was  left  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  When,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  March,  1 789,  government  under  the 
present  Constitution  began,  John  Gardner 
of  Newport,  the  Rhode  Island  delegate  in 
the  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation, 
alone  remained  to  constitute  that  body. 
North  Carolina,  alone  recalcitrant  at  first, 
ratified  in  1789,  when  Rhode  Island  had 
not  a  single  companion  in  her  precarious 
independence. 

Whether  or  not  Rhode  Island's  protest 
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with  numerous  powerful  states  not  yet 
sufficiently  educated  to  believe  that  re- 
ligion could  get  on  without  support  from 
law.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Rhode 
Island's  unwillingness  to  confederate  be- 
fore Amendment  I.  was  added  to  the 
Constitution  did  much  to  make  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  part  of  Ameri- 
can public  law.  While,  therefore,  the 
Rhode  Island  Federalists  of  1790  favored 
a  policy  which  history  was  to  justify,  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  on  the  whole  they  ex- 
celled their  opponents  in  their  patriotism 
or  prudence. 

After  nine  states  had  ratified  the  Con 


would  lead  to  the  amendment  of  the  new 
Constitution  in  favor  of  religious  liberty, 
—  a  point  which  was  still  uncertain, — 
when  the  freshly  formed  union  began  to 
threaten  the  little  nation  it  was  madness 
for  her  to  hold  out  longer.  Accordingly, 
late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  29,  1790, 
the  legislature,  by  a  majority  of  two,  viz., 
thirty-four  to  thirty- two,  voted  to  adopt 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Great  was  the 
rejoicing  of  the  federal  party.  Next 
day,  Sunday  though  it  was,  a  national 
salute  of  thirteen  guns  rent  the  air  of 
Providence. 

A  period  of  peaceful   development  fol- 
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lowed,  uninterrupted  till  the  war  of  1812. 
This    war    greatly    disturbed     commerce, 
yet  the  state  on  the  whole  bravely  upheld 
the  administration.     The   political   com- 
plication    brought     on    by     the     "  anti- 
masonic  excitement"  which  spread  over 
the  country  and  culminated  in  1832  took 
strong  hold  in  Rhode  Island.      In   1832, 
five    attempts,  all   without    success,  were 
made  to   elect  governor,  lieutenant,  gov- 
ernor, and  senators.     Three  parties  were 
in    the    field,    each    actuated    by    typical 
Rhode  Island  obstinacy.     This  imbroglio 
added    intensity    to    the   demand,   which 
many  had  been  urging  for  years,  that 
the  1663  charter,  up  to  this  time  the 
state's    sole    constitution,    be    revised. 
In    1834    and    1835,    a    constitutional 
convention  met  and  adjourned  several 
times,   but  did  not  complete   a   draft. 
In   1839,    in   a  population  of   not   far 
from   108,830  free  white  adult  males, 
about  9,500  men  composed  the  elec- 
torate, the  freehold  qualification  being, 
at  this  time,  $134.      In  1841,  the  Peo- 
ple's    Constitution     was     framed     and 
adopted  by  the  people,  4,960  freemen 
and  8,984   non-freemen   voting  for  it, 
while  only  52   votes  were  cast   against 
it.       In   1842,  the    so-called    "Land- 
holders'    Constitution "     was     framed. 
This  also  was  submitted  to  the  people 
but   rejected.     January   13,  1842,  pro- 
clamation was  made  of  the  "  People's 
Constitution,"    by  order  of   the   Con- 
vention which  had  drafted  it. 

Civil  war  was  now  imminent.    Samuel 


W.  King  was  the  governor  under  the 
charter.  Thomas  W.  Dorr  was  elected 
by  the  People's  party.  Dorr  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple even  by  arms.  On  the  evening  of 
May,  1842,  bloodshed  seemed  unavoid- 
able, but  a  fog  came  on,  and  in  it  many 
of  Dorr's  followers  vanished.  Attempts 
to  maintain  the  Dorr  power  were  sub- 
sequently made,  notably  that  at  Che- 
pachet,  June  28,  but  in  vain.  The  "  Don- 
War  "  ended  without  serious  disaster.  In 
1844,  Dorr  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
prison    for    life,  but    released   next  vear. 
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"Better  men,"  said  he,  "  have  been 
worse  treated  than  I,  though  not 
often  in  a  better  cause."  The  end 
sought  by  Dorr  and  his  party,  viz., 
a  widening  of  the  franchise,  has  since 
been  brought  about  by  modifying  the 
constitution,  thus  justifying  the  cause 
for  which  he  staked  all;  but  it  has 
also  been  made  clear  that  constitu- 
tional changes  must  be  effected  in 
a  constitutional  way.  Dorr's  idea 
that  a  new  constitution  may  at  any 
time  be  launched  by  the  mere  fiat 
of  the  people  whether  voters  or  not, 
without  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, has  not  prevailed. 

Though  never  established  here,  re- 
ligion has  always  flourished  in  Rhode 
Island.  Roger  Williams  was  the  earliest 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  missionaries  to  the  Indians  whom 
the  country  ever  had.      He  was  no  mean 
preacher  or    theologian   either,  spite    of 
Neal's  statement  in  his 
"  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, "    that     had    Wil- 
liams "  never  dabbled  in 
Divinity  he  would  have 
been   esteemed    a  great 
and  useful  man."     With 
eleven   others   Williams, 
in     1638,    organized    in 
Providence  the  First 
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Baptist  Church  in  America.      He  was  its 
first  pastor.     Among  his  successors  have 
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been  Pardon  Tillinghast,  James  Manning, 
first  president  of  Brown  University,  Wil- 
liam Hague,  and  Samuel  L.  Caldwell.  The 
Baptists  of  various  names,  among  them, 
prominently,  the  Free  and 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
have  formed  a  large  element 
of  the  state's  population. 

Quakers  were  numerous  in 
Rhode  Island.  As  early  as 
1640,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions, George  Fox  attended 
meetings  here.  Many  Qua- 
kers have  held  honorable 
places  in  Rhode  Island  life. 
Governor  Easton  was  one  of 
these.  The  influence  of  this 
body  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  excellent 
Friends'  School  in  Provi- 
dence, founded  in  1784  at 
Portsmouth,  and  transferred 
to  its  present  seat  in  181 8. 

The  Congregationa lists  in 
Rhode  Island,  both  Trini- 
tarian and  Unitarian,  have 
at  all  times  had  many  able  clerical  lead- 
ers and  an  extraordinarily  intelligent  and 
influential  laity.  The  distinguished  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing  was  born  at  Newport. 
The  Episcopal  Church  began  its  noble 
career  in  Rhode  Island  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  For  the  last  fifty  years 
its  gains  have  been  phenomenal.  The 
state  forms  a  diocese,  of  which  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark  is  bishop. 
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Providence  and  Newport  have  nat- 
urally been,  religiously  as  in  other  re- 
spects, the  centres  of  the  state.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  Providence  had 
only  six  organized  congregations,  one  of 
Baptists,  one  of  Friends,  one  of  Epis- 
copalians, and  three  of  Congregationalists. 
Since  then  churches  have  rapidly  multi- 
plied both  in  the  city  and  throughout 
the  state. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  now  very 
numerous,  Providence  being   the    centre 


Roger  Williams  was  a  pedagogue,  teach- 
ing and  practising  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Dutch.  "  I  taught  two  young  gentle- 
men," he  says,  "a  parliament  man's 
sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  English, 
by  words,  phrases,  and  constant  talk." 
Here  are  foreshadowed  some  of  the  most 
approved  modern  pedagogical  methods. 
In  Newport  efforts  to  establish  schools 
were  made  early.  In  1640,  Mr.  Len- 
thall  was  called  "  to  keep  a  public  school 
there  for  the  learning  of  the  youth."      \\\ 
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of  a  large  diocese  reaching  beyond  the 
state  limits.  For  fourteen  years  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hendricken  was  its 
bishop,  succeeded  at  his  death  by  the 
present  bishop,  Right  Rev.  Matthew 
Harkins.  The  Methodists,  too,  have 
grown  strong,  and  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Adventists,  and  the  New  Church  people 
all  boast  numerous  adherents. 

The  progress  of  education  in  Rhode 
Island  has  been  slow,  hindered,  among 
other  causes,  by  the  paucity  of  educated 
clergymen  of  the  kind  who  did  so  much 
for    the   early   schools   of  Massachusetts. 


this  southern  capital  culture  has  always 
flourished,  even  when  in  the  other  towns 
dissensions  were  engaging  every  one's 
thought.  The  aristocratic  Narragansett 
planters  followed  English  customs  more 
extensively,  it  is  believed,  than  occurred 
anywhere  else  in  New  England,  and  here 
we  find  private  tutors  living  in  the  fami- 
lies as  in  England.  The  schools  at  New- 
port were  seriously  set  back  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  during  the  Revolution  as 
were  the  other  schools  of  the  colony, 
though  in  this  as  in  other  things  Newport 
suffered    most.       Many    school    buildings 
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were  given  up  to  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition.  University  Hall,  in  Brown 
University,  then  just  erected,  became  a 
hospital  and  barracks  for  French  and 
American  soldiers.  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island  owe  much  to  John  Howland,  and 
to  James  Manning,  the   first  president  of 


in  educational  effort  and  achievement. 
In  1845,  Henry  Barnard  was  made  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  being  the 
first  incumbent  of  this  orifice  which  was 
created  that  year.  For  a  time  before 
this  he  had  fulfilled  the  same  duties  as 
"  agent."     The   office    has  year   by   year 
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Brown  University,  for  the  revival  of  in- 
terest in  education  after  the  Revolution. 
In  1800,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an 
act  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school 
system.  This  was  soon  repealed,  yet 
many  of  its  provisions  were  carried  into 
effect.  It  was  not  till  1828  that  a  per- 
manent school  fund  was  instituted  for 
the  entire  state.  Since  this  time,  spite 
of  utmost  conservatism  and  too  much 
apathy,  there  has  been  a  steady  progress 


increased  in  importance,  and  been  held 
by  a  succession  of  able  men. 

Brown  University,  incorporated  in 
1764,  may  claim  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  Rhode  Island's 
educational  advance.  The  university 
owed  its  origin  to  the  happy  convergence 
of  two  separate  lines  of  events.  So  early 
as  1762  a  "resolution  to  erect  a  college 
and  institute  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  youth  somewhere  in  North  America  " 
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had  been  formed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Baptist  Association.  As 
Rhode  Island  had  been  settled  on 
the  principle  of  perfect  toleration 
in  religious  belief,  it  was  decided 
to  apply  to  its  legislature  for  a 
charter.  Funds  for  the  college 
came  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  even  from  England 
and  Ireland. 

Ever  after  the  residence  here, 
from  1729  to  1 731,  of  the  philo- 
sophical Dean  Berkeley,  subse- 
quently bishop  of  Cloyne,  Newport 
had  been  the  centre  of  a  pro- 
nounced intellectual  interest,  while 
the  memory  of  Berkeley's  scheme 
to  found  a  college  in  America,  with 
the  actual  erection  of  colleges  in 
several  of  the  other  colonies,  made 
it  impossible  that  the  suggestion  of 
a  college  for  Rhode  Island  should 
be  strange  or  unwelcome  to  thought- 
ful people  in  that  colony.  The 
charter  was  granted,  and  was  at  the 
time  far  the  most  liberal  instrument 
of  the  kind  in  America  or  in  the 
world.  Students  of  all  faiths  and 
of  no  faith  were  placed  upon  an  absolute 
equality,  while  no  immunity  or  special 
privilege  whatever  was  provided  for  in- 
tending clergymen. 

In  September,  1765,  Rev.  James  Mann- 
ing, a  recent  graduate  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  was  appointed  "  President 
of  the  College,  Professor  of  Languages, 
and  other  branches  of  learning."  The 
first  commencement  was  held 
at  Warren,  in  September, 
1769.  The  papers  of  the 
day  remark  it  as  proof  of 
their  patriotism,  that  "  not 
only  the  candidates  (for  de- 
grees) but  even  the  president 
was  dressed  in  American 
manufactures."  In  the  spring 
of  1770,  the  college  was 
moved  to  Providence.  The 
corner  -  stone  of  the  first 
building,  still  standing  as  the 
venerable  University  Hall, 
was  laid  on  the  fourteenth 
of  May  that  year.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War,  col- 
lege studies  were  suspended, 
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to  be  resumed  again  at  once  after  its 
close.  In  1804,  in  view  of  distinguished 
beneficence  to  the  college  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Brown,  the  corporation 
changed  its  name  to  Brown  University. 
Not  only  have  a  great  majority  of  the 
men  foremost  in  Rhode  Island  profes- 
sional life  been  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  it  has   been   largely  through 
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the  university  that  the  state  has  exerted 
its  influence  upon  the  nation  and  the 
world.  The  works— not  yet  superseded 
—  of  its  son,  Henry  Wheaton,  made  inter- 
national law  a  new  science.  Its  great 
president,  Francis  Wayland,  shaped  by 
his  words,  spoken  and  written,  and  still 
shapes  by  his  writings,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  lives  of  multitudes  who  never 
saw  him,  while  from  his  initiative  have 
proceeded  the  great  scope  and  freedom 
of  election  in  study  now  characterizing 
higher  education  throughout  the  United 
States.  Its  graduates  who  have  won 
national  renown  would  form  a  catalogue 
far  too  long  for  this  place.  We  can  re- 
call but  two  life-long  residents  of  Rhode 
Island  not  graduates  of  the  university,  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  They  are  Stephen  Hopkins 
and  Rowland  Gibson  Hazard.  Both  of 
these,  however,  were  upon  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  university  and  zealous  pro- 
moters of  its  welfare. 

For  a  hundred  years  judicial  functions 
were,  in  Rhode  Island,  everywhere  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  also  made  or  adminis- 
tered the  laws.  In  Providence  sentences 
were  passed  by  the  "  major  consent  "  of 
the  freemen.   Here  Joshua  Verm  was  tried, 


found  guilty,  and  deprived  of  the  "  liber- 
tie  of  voting,  for  restraining  of  the  libertie 
of  conscience."  He  had  prevented  his 
wife  from  attending  religious  meetings. 

In  1640,  a  system  of  arbitration  arose. 
At  Portsmouth  the  town  meeting  judged 
alleged  criminals,  condemning  some  to 
the  stocks.  Newport  early  made  provi- 
sion for  trial  by  jury.  The  judicial  system 
developed  far  more  rapidly  on  the  island 
than  on  the  main  land.  The  code  of 
1647  introduced  the  "General  Court  of 
Trials  for  the  whole  Colony,"  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  Supreme  Court. 
Between  the  towns  it  had  a  jurisdiction 
similar  to  that  which  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  exercises  in  regard  to  the 
several  states.  It  made  the  circuit  of  the 
towns.  In  each  the  head  officers  of  the 
town  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  the 
court,  and  in  1650  "equal  authority  to 
vote."  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 
"the  farthest"  time  for  opening  court. 
Among  the  early  judges  were  Roger  Wil- 
liams, Samuel  Gorton,  John  Clarke,  and 
William  Coddington.  The  charter  of 
1663  also  provided  for  a  colonial  court 
which  was  to  sit  at  Newport.  As  the 
first  judges  served  without  pay,  adjourn- 
ments for  lack  of  quorum  were  frequent. 
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To  remedy  this  a  fee  of  three  shillings 
was  appointed  for  any  judge  present  at 
any  sitting,  and  a  penalty  of  twice  that 
amount  for  unnecessary  absence.  Hitherto 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
ten  assistants  had  formed  this  upper 
court,  but  in  1747  a  chief  and  four  asso- 
ciate judges  were  constituted  "The 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of 
Assize,  and  General  Gaol  Delivery." 
The  title  was  changed  in  1798  to  "The 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,"  and  this  in 
1843  to  "The  Supreme  Court."  A  law 
of  1780  made  judicial  and  legislative 
offices  incompatible. 

Nature  destined  Rhode  Island  for  a 
great  commercial  and  industrial  career. 
Numerous  rivers  furnish  abundant  water 
power ;  a  long  coast  line,  indented  with 
harbors,  offers  wharfage  facilities  for  innu- 
merable water  craft  of  all  kinds.  Many 
saw  mills  and  grist  mills  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  As  early  as  1646,  a  ship  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  built  in  the 
colony.  Before  this,  Callender  says, 
"About  1642-3,  there  were  two  trading 
houses  set  up  in  the  Narragansett  coun- 
try ;  one  by  Mr.  Wilcockes  and  Mr.  R. 
Williams,  the  other  by  Mr.  Richard 
Smith."  Smith's  was  the  first  of  these 
to  be  established,  and  Roger  Williams's 
was  the  second.  With  which  one  Wil- 
cockes was  connected,  and  how,  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  thought  that  he  was  not 
Williams's  partner,  as    Calender's  state- 
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ment  seems  to  imply.  No  seventeenth 
century  business  house  remains  in  the 
state,  but  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Ives  runs 
back,   with    slight    change    of    name,    to 

I73i- 

Already  by  1658,  Rhode  Island  com- 
merce was  a  considerable  affair.  Wealthy 
Jewish  families  began  to  settle  at  New- 
port,   aiding    the    infant    trade    by    their 
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means  and  their  shrewdness.  Ship  build- 
ing multiplied,  and  with  it  naturally  the 
related  trades,  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  tar,  cordage,  and  general  ship  stores. 
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During  the  Revolution  a  great  number  of 
vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  American 
cause  were  built  and  fitted  out  in  Rhode 
Island.  Narragansett  Bay,  at  first  a  bar- 
rier keeping  the  colonists  apart,  gradually 
became  the  highway  for  easy  intercourse 
among  the  colonists  themselves  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Early    in    the 
eighteenth  century 

foundries  were  es-  a 

tablished  and  axes    ^        '  \      u        fSm 
nad  scythes  manu-              ~~L*^^,_J^ 
factured.        Even  «i 

so    early,    bounties      " 


were    offered    to     induce     industries    to 
settle  in  the  state,   though  when   it   was 
found  that  any  did  not  naturally  nourish 
here  the  bounties  were  withdrawn.     The 
slave    trade    was    for    years 
an  extensive   and   profitable 
Rhode  Island  industry.     In 
1790,     Providence      had     a 
larger   ocean    tonnage    than 
New  York,  and  more  com- 
merce than  any  other  town 
of     its     size     in     America. 
Newport    had    reached    the 
height   of   its    prosperity 
twenty    years    before,   when 
it    had    "17     manufactories 
of  sperm    oil    and   candles, 
5  rope  walks,  1  brewery  and 
22  rum  distilleries."     By  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,   Rhode    Island    in- 
dustry had   passed    through 
an  agricultural,  and   was  in 
a  commercial  stage.     Manu- 
factures  were    still   in   their 
infancy.      In  the  year  1790, 
Samuel   Slater   brought  into 
practical    use    some    clumsy 
machines  for  spinning    by  water    power, 
the    first    successful    experiment    of     the 
kind  in  America.    This  innovation  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  growth  of  Rhode  Island. 
Though  the  state  still  retained  for  many 
years  great  commercial  importance,  man- 
ufacturing was,  by  1800,  certain  to  lead. 
The  manufacture  of  woollens  began  at 
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Peace  Dale  in  1804. 
Looms  were  used  here 
ten  years  later,  and 
power  looms  at  North 
Providence     in     181 7. 
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In  1810,  sheeting  ranged  in  price  from 
thirty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  per  yard. 
Cotton  and  woollen  mills  arose  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  In  1807,  there  were 
twelve  cotton  mills,  in  1S31,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen.  These  industries  begat  others, 
as  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  sta- 
tionary, and  locomotive  engines,  and 
nearly  all  sorts  of  heavy  iron  goods. 

The  jewelry  business,  for  which  Rhode 
Island  is  now  so  celebrated,  rose  at  about 
the  same  time  with  the  cotton  industry. 


are  made  at  the  Rhode  Island  Locomo- 
tive Works.  In  the  manufacture  of 
screws,  files,  and  fine  machinery,  Provi- 
dence is  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of 
the  world.  At  Bristol,  reside  and  work 
the  Herreshoff  brothers,  whose  yachts 
more  and  more  surprise  the  public. 
Westerly  granite  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion ;  the  lime  burned  in  Lincoln  is  said 
to  be  the  best  made. 

Rhode   Island  holds  a  unique  place  of 
honor  in  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
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A  system  of  plating  was  introduced  by 
Nehemiah  Dodge  early  in  this  century. 
Jewelry  shops  multiplied  rapidly,  and  the 
skilled  workmen  necessary  in  this  busi- 
ness have  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  population.  The  artistic  silver  work 
of  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company 
is  known  to  all.  Heavy  machinery  of 
the  highest  quality  is  turned  out  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  Corliss  engine  is  widely 
known  and  its  work  has  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  Harris-Corliss  and  the 
Armington-Sims  engine  are  highly  es- 
teemed both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Brown  and  Sharpe  machinery  and  tools 
are  standards  in  their  kind  the  world 
over,  having  in  exactness  no  rivalry. 
Locomotives  of  the    greatest   excellence 


can  fisheries.  Till  half  a  century  ago, 
the  old  barbed  hook  and  shore  seine 
were  in  use  here  as  elsewhere.  Then  a 
great  stride  forward  was  made  by  the 
invention  of  the  trap  and  the  purse  seine. 
The  trap  is  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  box 
with  top  off  and  one  end  out.  It  is  an- 
chored in  the  water,  with  a  fence  of  twine 
from  one  side  of  it  to  the  shore.  The 
fish  swim  to  the  fence,  then  turn  to  swim 
around  it,  thus  making  their  way  into  the 
trap.  The  original  trap  was  a  crude 
affair,  for  the  fish  could  swim  out  as  well 
as  in,  making  constant  attention  necessary 
to  capture  them  before  their  exit.  In 
1883,  William  R.  Rose,  of  Tiverton,  set 
for  the  first  time  the  famous  Rose  trap,  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  old  instru- 
ment.    It  holds  all  the  fish  that  enter  it, 
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and  it  can  be  set  in  the  open  sea  as  well 
as  near  land.  Another  clever  Rhode 
Island  invention  for  catching  fish  is  the 
fyke  net,  consisting  of  a  series  of  tunnels 
set  in  line  with  each  other,  and  held  in 
position  by  stakes,  with  a  twine  fence  to 
inveigle  the  fish  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
trap.  But  the  greatest  labor-saver  ever 
invented  for  reaping  the  harvests  of  the 
sea  is  the  purse  seine,  devised  by  the 
Tallmans,  of  Portsmouth.  To  James  B. 
Church,  of  Tiverton,  is  due  the  credit  of 
introducing  steamers  for  menhaden  fish- 
ing, which  soon  revolutionized  the  whole 
business.  The  first  steamer  for  this  use 
was  built  by  the  HerreshofTs,  of  Bristol, 
the  first  steam  vessel  which  they  ever 
constructed.  She  was  called  The  Seven 
Brothers  and  was  launched  early  in  1870. 
It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  inge- 
nuity and  industry,  not  natural  resources, 
have  given  the  state  its  great  wealth. 
The  population,  345,506  according  to 
the  census  of  1890,  has  an  assessed  per 
capita  valuation  of  $931.28,  a  figure 
higher  than  that  for  any  other  state.  In 
1885,  the  entire  population  of  the  state 
was  304,284,  of  whom  201,138,  or  66.3 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions. Of  these  last  71,695  persons,  be- 
ing 35-5  Per  cent.,  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  and   mechanical   pursuits. 


Of  these  22,694  were  making  cotton 
goods  ;  8,774  woollen  goods  ;  8,486  con- 
structed buildings  ;  4,673  made  clothing  ; 
4,524  wrought  metals;  4,520  manufac- 
tured machines  and  machinery,  and 
4,248  jewelry.  The  rest,  viz.,  18,327, 
were  distributed  among  thirty-five  other 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  industries. 
Of  capital,  $21,154,255  was  employed  in 
the  making  of  cottons,  $8,568,450  in 
woollens.  Messrs.  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight, 
of  Providence,  are  the  greatest  cotton 
manufacturers  in  the  world,  operating 
404,911  spindles,  and  last  year,  turning 
53,000  bales  of  cotton  into  about  100,- 
000,000  yards  of  cloth.  Next  (for  Rhode 
Island)  comes  the  Lonsdale  Company, 
the  Goddard  Brothers,  agents,  with  183,- 
578  spindles,  each  revolving  9,600  times 
a  minute  during  work  hours. 

Within  recent  years  Rhode  Island  has 
found  its  Bay  a  new  source  of  wealth. 
A  novel  industry  has  arisen,  in  which  the 
famous  Rhode  Island  clam  nobly  does 
his  part,  that  of  catering  to  the  comfort 
of  those  who  summer  on  our  coasts.  The 
state,  with  its  numerous  islands,  has 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  salt-water  line,  an  average  of  about 
one  mile  for  each  four  miles  of  area. 
All  along  the  shore,  from  Watch  Hill 
round  to  Seaconnet  Point,  and  on  Block 
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Island  people  find  delightful  oppor- 
tunities for  rest.  For  miles  charming 
villas  and  cottages  dot  the  sides  of  the 
Bay.  Narragansett  Pier,  Block  Island, 
and  Watch  Hill  are  sought  by  great  com- 
panies each  season ;  yet  Newport  still 
denies  the  existence  of  her  rival  as  a 
watering  place.  The  main  business  of 
this  city  is  done  during  the  warm  months, 
when  its  population  is  swollen  by  guests 


from  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  its 
wide  beaches,  beautiful  walks  and  drives, 
elaborate  summer  homes,  and  unsurpassed 
natural  beauties,  it  so  attracts,  that  people 
who  visit  it  once  come  again  and  again. 
The  Old  Stone  Mill  invests  the  place  with 
an  air  of  mystery,  while  Fort  Adams, 
opposite  its  wharves  and  the  naval  vessels 
frequently  in  its  harbor  give  it  much  of 
the  dignity  of  a  national  capital. 
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By  Mrs.  Kate   Gannett   Wells. 


RS.  REX'S  temper  was 
often  severely  tried,  for 
she  was  a  cottager  on 
a  small  income.  There 
is  no  American  social 
problem  greater  than 
that  of  seeming  at  ease 
when  wondering  how  to  make  the  remnants 
of  Sunday's  dinner  appear  like  a  fresh  sup- 
ply from  the  New  York  market.  Mrs.  Rex 
depended  upon  the  products  of  her  own 
garden,  but  the  cows  had  bent  themselves 
under  the  lowest  bar  of  the  fence  until 
they  invaded  her  rows  of  early  peas. 
Then  her  strawberry  drills  had  not  been 
treated  rightly,  for  the  fruit- raisers  of  the 
place,  who  until  the  cottagers  appeared 
had  monopolized  the  sale  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  had  given  her  such  contradic- 
tory advice,  which  she  had  followed  by 
turns,  that  not  a  plant  bore  ;  and  without 
peas  and  berries  a  dinner  cannot  be 
aesthetic.  Worse  still,  every  quart  of 
milk  from  her  Jersey  cow  cost  her  as 
much  as  if  it  were  champagne  that  the 
creature  gave. 

Yet  all  these  troubles  were  nothing 
compared  with  her  inward  discontent. 
How  could  she  adjust  herself  to  circum- 
stances !  Summer  life  seemed  such  a 
feint.  She  always  apologized  for  taking 
her  breakfast  early  and  requesting  one  of 
her  guests  to  pour  the  coffee,  on  the  plea 
that  she  had  orders  to  give,  while  in 
reality  she  stole   up    stairs   and   did   the 


chamber  work.  Then  she  called  her 
noonday  meal  an  English  lunch,  in  order 
that  her  guests  might  wait  on  themselves ; 
and  the  later  dinner  was  termed  a  tea,  as 
thereby  she  avoided  the  formalities  of  a 
changing  menu.  All  this  was  done  under 
the  general  assumption  that  cottage  life 
by  choice  was  one  long  picnic,  and  that 
guests  preferred  freedom  to  conventional- 
ity. Her  acting  always  deceived  others, 
sometimes  herself. 

Lately  her  guests  had  not  mated  to- 
gether well.  People  came  at  the  wrong 
time.  South-enders  and  Back-bayers  had 
been  mixed.  Mr.  Rex  had  asked  those 
to  stay  who  should  have  gone,  while  she 
herself  never  believed  in  philanthropy 
carried  to  an  extreme.  They  had  begun 
the  season  with  a  literary  man  whom  no 
one  knew,  but  whom  Mrs.  Rex  had  so 
skilfully  heralded  among  her  friends  that 
he  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  younger 
literary  men  of  America.  He  was  an 
idealist ;  therefore  he  ate  eggs  and  wore 
patent  leather  boots.  Both  these  habits 
were  convenient  to  a  hostess.  Realists 
wear  leather  boots,  which  require  daily 
care,  eat  a  great  deal,  and  never  know 
when  a  woman  is  beautiful.  Mrs.  Rex 
abhorred  them  and  cultivated  idealists, 
who  were  airy  and  capable  of  fitting 
themselves  into  the  halos  provided  for 
them  by  flattering  friends.  But  her  last 
one  had  gone  ;  therefore  Mr.  Rex  pro- 
posed that  he  should  ask  a  Mr.  Jehosophat 
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from  Arabia  to  stay  with  them  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

"  What  does  he  do  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Rex.  "  The  last  man  you  had  was  an 
Armenian,  who  was  interested  in  cere- 
monials and  tried  to  find  relics  of  canni- 
balism and  marriage  by  capture  lurking 
among  the  kitchen-pots  and  tool-chest. 
He  thought  we  were  neither  Christian 
nor  Pagan,  and  that  Congregationalism 
was  the  roaring  lion  which  would  devour 
Armenian  and  all  other  bishops." 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  he  was  a  trial, 
especially  as  he  was  inclined  to  regard 
you  as  a  fetish." 

"  Does  this  man  belong  to  the  realistic 
school  ?  That's  the  point,  —  there  I 
draw  the  line,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Rex. 
"  I  cannot  have  another  realist  in  my 
house.  The  cook  had  to  bake  Graham 
b>read  for  that  last  one,  and  he  asked  for 
West  India  molasses  when  maple  syrup 
was  on  the  table  !  " 

"Again  I  agree  with  you,  my  dear. 
There  is  no  worse  class  of  visitors  than 
realists.  They  have  no  regard  for  the 
binding  and  typography  of  a  book.  They 
hurt  your  feelings,  and  ask  if  all  one's 
little  habits  are  indigenous  ways.  This 
Mr.  Jehosophat,  however,  has  descended 
from  King  Solomon  and  his  family  via 
Free  Masonry,  and  wants  to  study  the 
American  Lodge  in  its  entirety." 

"  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  he  were  a 
fraud." 

"  I  wish  he  were  only  that.  I  fear  he 
is  a  crank ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  is  poor  and 
learned,  and  we  ought  to  take  him  in." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  have  said  so  at 
once?  If  he  can  be  made  of  use,  we 
need  say  nothing  of  his  poverty,  though 
he  might  give  a  reading  from  the  Koran 
on  our  piazza.  I  wish  we  could  ask  some 
one  else  at  the  same  time,  who  would  not 
care  much  about  the  table.  This  last 
month  has  been  hard,  for  though  our 
young  literary  man  did  not  eat  much, 
being  an  idealist,  he  liked  constant  chang- 
ing of  plates,  threw  his  napkin  crumpled 
on  the  table  instead  of  folding  it  to  be 
used  a^ain,  and  required  lots  of  towels." 
"You  might  ask  my  sister,"  said  Mr.  Rex. 

"I  could,  but  she  is  such  an  incarnate 
Working  Girl's  Club  in  herself  that  I 
don't  want  her  influence  in  the  kitchen." 


"  My  dear,  you  would  not  expect  my 
sister  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  orT  a  canvas 
cloth  !  " 

"  Don't '  my  dear  'me!  Of  course  she 
would  eat  with  us.  What  a  horrid  realis- 
tic expression  !  But  she  would  talk  to 
the  girls  and  ask  them  to  join  her  Club — 
and  then  when  the  winter  came  they 
would  think  it  bad  political  economy  for 
you  to  be  late  at  dinner,  for  it  would 
make  them  late  at  the  Club.  Mutual 
rights  cannot  exist  in  a  well  ordered 
family.  I  am  willing  to  economize  and 
all  that,  but  I  do  not  want  a  domestic 
upheaval  in  the  interest  of  literature  and 
equality.  Besides  those  Clubs  encourage 
realism  and  dignify  everyday  life." 

"If  you  do  not  want  Matilda,  aid  if 
my  mother  is  too  old,"  — 

"  I  don't  object  to  age,  Archibald,  but 
you  see  really  the  way  in  which  we  live 
in  summer,  your  mother  would  —  well  — 
she  might  tell  some  realist  about  it,  and 
he  would  write  us  up  as  a  typical  family; 
and  I  dare  say  we  are  —  but  I  do  not 
want  it  known.  WTe  could  ask  Viola. 
She  has  not  any  newspaper  connections." 

Now  this  was  an  unkind  thrust  at  Mr. 
Rex.  Because  he  was  a  newspaper  man 
his  income  was  small ;  because  he  wrote 
also  for  magazines,  he  knew  the  second 
class  literati  of  New  York  and  Boston; 
and  because  his  heart  had  been  cultivated 
by  Free  Masonry,  he  endeavored  to  live 
up  to  its  principles,  and  invited  to  his 
home  those  who  should  have  taken  lodg- 
ings in  side  streets.  Too  wise,  however, 
to  notice  his  wife's  remark,  he  appealed 
to  her  conscience,  by  asking  her  if  she 
ought  not  to  do  something  for  their  pres- 
ent guest  before  he  left. 

"  I  had  thought  of  that ;  but  whatever 
I  do  I  want  to  be  original  —  a  difficult 
art." 

"My  dear,  nothing  is  easier  for  you." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  visit  of  the  young  literary 
man  Mrs.  Rex  gave  a  moonlight  haycock 
party  in  the  field ;  she  had  no  lawn. 
The  women  came  in  Russian  blouses  and 
the  men  in  tennis  suits.  They  tried  to 
disport  themselves  in  the  hay  and  play 
hide  and  seek  among  the  cocks.  Some- 
how it  did  not  seem  natural   to  be  young. 

"Let    us   cap  verses,"  exclaimed    Miss 
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Treat,  who  had  just  won  a  college  prize 
for  a  versified  translation.  "  Each  line 
must  be  either  in  English  and  original, 
or  if  a  quotation  it  must  be  from  a  foreign 
language." 

"  There  must  be  no  quotations  from  the 
Psalter  or  the  Hymnal,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  was  lady  protector  ot  High 
Church  interests. 

"  Oh,  if  we  are  to  be  both  secular  and 
unclassical  it  is  hardly  worth  while.  I 
had  far  rather  lay  back  in  the  hay  and 
think;" — and  Miss  Treat  carefully  as- 
sumed the  position  of  Mary  Magdalene 
in  Correggio's  picture,  and  studied  instead 
of  an  open  book  the  bald  head  of  the 
elderly  man  below  her,  as  she  lightly 
threw  the  hay  over  him,  murmured : 
u  i  Ach  !  '  as  Goethe  would  say,  '  Welche 
eine  Natur  1 "  " 

"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  the  prostrate 
mm,  starting,  "  I  don't  want  any  Chris- 
tian Science  incantations  uttered  over  my 
head.  I'm  a  natural,  ma'am,  if  that  is 
what  you  meant ;  "  and  in  his  energetic 
protest  he  sent  the  hay  wildly  over  the 
sitters. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jones  !  Don't.  Oh,  you 
naughty  man  !  " 

These  and  similar  commonplace  words 
caught  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Rex,  who  quickly 
feared  that  her  literary  moonlight  enter- 
tainment would  sink  into  a  maudlin  village 
medley,  and  hastened  to  the  hero  of  the 
evening.  At  a  preconcerted  signal  he 
rose  out  of  the  depth  of  a  tall  hay-mound 
and  stretched  his  arms.  His  rising  was 
so  deliberate,  his  attitude  so  calm,  that 
no  one  thought  he  was  mad  as  he  recited 
an  original  ode  to  the  moon,  ending  with 
a  sonnet  improvised  for  the  occasion, 
which  in  other  words  could  be  explained 
as  due  to  unconscious  plagiarism. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  remarked  the 
hostess  to  her  guest  of  honor  when  the 
others  had  gone.  "  It  has  been  done,  it 
never  was  done  before,  and  it  never  will 
be  done  again  —  by  me.  Your  visit  has 
been  so  pleasant.  You  have  made  your- 
self at  home,  —  which  is  so  hard  to  do. 
We  know  you  better,  and  when  you  re- 
turn from  Europe  as  poet  laureate,  come 
to  us." 

"  It  was  a  failure,"  she  said  sternly  to 
her    husband,  as  the  young  literary  man 


took  his  candle  and  went  upstairs  ;  "  but 
it  cost  very  little  money." 

"  It  was  a  failure,"  thought  the  poet 
within  himself.  "  I  would  rather  have  had 
a  Welsh  rarebit  indoors." 

The  next  evening  there  was  a  para- 
graph in  the  newspapers,  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  concerning  the  bucolic  party 
given  by  Mrs.  Rex  to  the  modern  Horace. 

A  few  days  intervened  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Arabian,  which  gave  Mrs.  Rex 
opportunity  for  interludes  of  domestic 
affairs  and  mental  supplies.  She  selected 
appropriate  subjects,  choosing  her  con- 
versational menu  as  carefully  as  her  gas- 
tronomic list.  Jellies  and  cake,  cold 
pressed  meat  and  salad  dressing  were  not 
more  carefully  prepared  than  were  her 
stories,  bon  mots  and  quotations,  —  though, 
of  course,  such  a  system  did  not  enable 
her  to  ask  the  same  friends  to  make  an- 
nual visits.  In  due  time  the  Arabian  arrived. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Jehosophat,"  inquired  Mrs. 
Rex  as  they  sat  on  the  piazza  with  a 
prayer  rug  under  their  feet  —  "  your 
Caaba  —  is  it  blacker  than  ever?" 

"  Ah,  madam,  it  can  never  recover  the 
pristine  whiteness  of  the  days  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  though  the  Holy  Book  tells  us 
that  when  it  is  white  again  our  present 
earth  will  be  as  the  primitive  paradise." 

"  It  is  an  Americanism,  Mr.  Jehoso- 
phat, to  say  one  is  in  paradise  when  one 
visits  a  cottage,"  interrupted  Viola,  who 
had  also  arrived. 

"  It  is  the  eternal  truth,"  he  answered, 
with  subtle  deference. 

If  Viola  had  considered  herself  snub- 
bed in  being  invited  as  the  vis-a-vis  of  an 
Arabian  for  a  week's  visit,  he  felt  annoyed 
at  the  easy  manners  of  a  girl,  who  with 
silken  hose  and  shining  slippers  perched 
herself  on  the  piazza  railing  with  the 
lightness  of  a  bird  and  cross-questioned 
and  contradicted  him. 

It  was  almost  the  dinner  hour  when 
Viola  found  Mrs.  Rex  in  the  pantry. 

"  Don't  ring  the  bell ;  don't  call  them 
down ;  it  won't  do.  He  isn't  an  Ara- 
bian nor  a  Free  Mason,  though  he  wants 
to  know  about  Masonry.  He  is  a  Brah- 
min, a  high  priest.  He  can't  eat  meat  ; 
he  lives  on  rice  and  it  has  to  be  cooked 
just  sixteen  minutes  and  a  half,  —  he's 
particular  about  the  half." 
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"  Viola,  don't.  Be  quiet,  —  he  is  n't  !  — 
and  rice  has  to  be  soaked  three  hours 
and  the  water  changed  each  hour.  I 
can't  do  it  all  in  fifteen  minutes." 

"  You've  got  an  extra  minute  and  a 
half.  You  must  think  of  other  things  to 
say.  Tell  your  husband,  or  he'll  ask  him 
also  about  Caaba,"  added  the  girl  saucily. 

This  from  a  biennial  guest,  when  Mrs. 
Rex  purposely  avoided  annual  visitors  ! 
But  the  rice  must  be  boiled  without  being 
soaked,  and  Mr.  Rex  corrected. 

"  Viola  says,"  began  the  lady,  while  her 
husband  was  brushing  his  boots  —  for 
there  was  no  inside  man  —  "  that  he  isn't 
an  Arabian,  he's  a  Brahmin." 

"  I  know,  my  dear,%  I  got  them  mixed 
up.  Both  men  are  in  town ;  somehow 
the  Brahmin  got  here,  —  his  name  is 
Sahib,  —  and  the  Arabian  has  gone  to  the 
Grand  Master's.  Perhaps  we  can  get 
them  exchanged." 

"  Don't  make  a  bungle  out  of  what 
Providence  has  done.  He  eats  rice.  We 
can  live  cheaper  and  save  up  for  the  next 
year.  I  do  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner, 
on  account  of  the  boiling,  —  but  it's  such 
a  relief  to  have  a  man  eat  rice." 

"  He  might  like  tomato  with  it,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Rex,  thankful  to  escape  the 
verbal  castigation  he  had  expected. 
"  And  then  you  went  to  a  course  on 
eastern  religions,  so  you'll  be  equal  to 
him." 

"  Don't  tell  Viola,  but  I'll  let  that  rice 
boil  a  minute  longer  and  look  at  my  notes 
on  Brahminism.  You  are  sure  he  hasn't 
any  title?  " 

"  Perfectly  sure,"  replied  her  husband 
solemnly.  He  would  have  much  preferred 
the  Arabian  to  the  Brahmin,  but  he  re- 
joiced that  his  wife's  regard  for  economy 
made  her  ignore  the  carelessness  by  which 
he  and  the  Grand  Master  had  exchanged 
guests. 

At  dinner  the  Brahmin  seemed  gratified 
with  his  rice,  and  gave  interesting  facts 
about  the  cooking  of  eastern  food  in  an 
ex  cathedra  manner  which  elevated  his 
formal  receipts  into  the  enunciation  of 
principles.  Mrs.  Rex  felt  that  at  last  she 
had  met  a  man  who  through  herself  com- 
prehended her  sex. 

"  You  do  recognize  then  the  co-identity 
of  man  and  woman?  "  she  asked. 


"  Ah,  madam,  your  sex  !  The  generic 
woman,  —  in  her  alone  lies  personalityT 
separating  her  from  man,  from"  —  and 
his  voice  dropped —  "  from  Brahminism." 

"  Do  you  feel  it  as  antagonism  or  as 
loneliness?  " 

He  glanced  at  Viola ;  he  gazed  at  Mrs, 
Rex,  whose  soul  thrilled  under  such 
subtle  flattery. 

"  Ah,  madam,  the  mission  of  America  to 
the  East  is  not  that  of  woman  suffrage 
nor  of  co-education,  but  to  show  us 
Brahmins  that  femininity  is  the  entity  of 
personality." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Viola,  "  I  thought 
Nirvana  was  the  final  emancipation  of 
woman,  when  she  no  longer  desires  the 
society  of  man." 

"You  ladies  are  teaching  me,"  replied 
the  Brahmin  with  a  sudden  fiery  uplifting 
of  his  eyelids,  "  that  to  have  the  charming 
personality  of  a  woman  absorbed  in 
totality  would  be  pain." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  are  not  an  astral 
body,"  sighed  Mrs.  Rex.  "The  part  of 
a  hostess  would  then  be  so  difficult.  Let 
me  learn  from  you.  I  am  always  search- 
ing  for  the  reconciliation  between  the 
duties  of  Martha  and  Mary.  You  have 
seen  our  New  Testament?  " 

"  Ah,  madam,  what  Brahmin  would  not 
understand  your  allusion  !  " 

"Are  you  a  Christian?"  asked  Viola 
bluntly. 

"My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Rex,  "all 
men  are  Christians  in  the  historic  sense. 
Will  you  not  read  to  us  from  the  Vedas? 
You  do  not  wish  to  !  Tell  us  of  yourself, 
then."  While  the  Brahmin  talked,  she 
listened  and  made  notes  for  future  use  ; 
but  Mr.  Rex  tilted  back  his  chair  and 
smoked  in  silent  indignation. 

"  I  do  not  like  him,"  he  said  frankly  to 
his  wife  when  they  were  alone.  "  I  pre- 
fer the  Arabian."  He  saw  that  he  would 
have  made  love  to  Viola.  He  had  been 
told  that  Brahmins  care  only  for  middle- 
aged  women. 

"He  is  a  fraud,"  he  said  to  himself; 
but  he  dared  not  admit  his  suspicion  as 
he  had  made  the  mistake  in  inviting  him. 

"  Mr.  Rex,"  said  Viola  the  next  morn- 
ing,  "  I  don't  like  your  guest,  but  I'm 
going  to  have  some  fun  out  of  him.  I'm 
going  to  make  him  fall  in  love  with  me. 
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I'm  going  to  be  abstracted  —  permeated  ! 
He's  going  to  sing  'Odd  Fellows  Hall' 
and  dance  the  galop  with  me  before  I  get 
through  with  him." 

"Go  ahead  !    I'll  back  you  up." 

Viola  was  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Rex. 
Her  freedom  from  any  desire  to  create  a 
salon,  her  sense  of  fun  and  her  constant 
escapades,  which  always  ended  in  some 
graceful  act  of  kindness,  kept  alive  his 
waning  belief  in  feminine  single-hearted- 
ness. 

"Viola,"  called  Mrs.  Rex,  "come  and 
take  care  of  Mr.  Sahib.  I  want  to  put 
his  rice  in  soak." 

"Dear  madam,  if  it  might  be  boiled 
just  sixteen  minutes  and  a  half,  then  it 
becomes  food  for  the  brain,  as  I  hear  your 
fish  is." 

"  Do  you  really  long  for  Nirvana,  and 
yet  care  about  the  consistency  of  rice?" 
asked  Viola. 

"How  can  I  crave  to  be  desireless? 
Nirvana  is  plenitude  of  being.  Am  I 
not  in  it?"  he  answered. 

"You  sing  Vedic  hymns  ;  come  and  try 
one  with  me."  The  girl's  gesture  was 
imperative.  "  You  are  fond  of  music. 
What  will  you  have,  —  love  songs,  psalm 
tunes,  college  melodies?" 

"I  may  not  yet  hear  the  first,  I  do  not 
like  your  slow  movements,  and  I  do  not 
know  your  third.      What  are  they?" 

"I'll  give  you  Mother  Goose,  to  begin 
with.  You  must  turn  the  leaves  for  me," 
said  Viola,  half  frightened  at  having  a 
mm  from  the  Hindoo  temples  perform  a 
duty  which  required  such  propinquity. 
"As  you  read  music,"  she  added, —  for 
she  saw  he  needed  no  sign  from  her  to 
tell  him  when  to  turn  the  pages, —  "  you 
must  sing  by  note  or  ear.  Try  this  air 
with  me." 

The  rice  had  passed  through  the 
changing  waters,  when  Mrs.  Rex  found 
the  Brahmin  and  Viola  still  in  the  music 
room.      His  swarthy  face  was  flushed. 

"  Your  friend  has  an  American  tenor 
voice  quite  unusual  in  the  East ;  I've 
been  proposing  that  he  should  sing  in  the 
choir  next  Sunday,"  remarked  Viola  se- 
renely. 

"  I    beg    first    for  more    lessons,    for   a 

Brahmin    has   yet   to  learn  of  love   songs 

nl   Protestant  hymns.     His  heart  has  so 


long  rested  in  impersonal  love  which  has 
neither  subject  nor  object,  that  " — 

"  I  understand  you,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Rex,  with  an  ineffable  smile.  "  That  is 
what  so  many  of  us  married  women  long 
for.     In  Nirvana,  —  how  is  it  there  ?  " 

"Ah,  madam,  I  am  a  man  more  than  a 
Brahmin  ;  a  man  thinks  not  of  Nirvana  in 
such  a  home  as  this.  To  have  all  sepa- 
rate consciousnesses  lost  in  totality  — 
never,  madam." 

"Thanks!"  said  Mrs.  Rex  with  un- 
feigned gratitude.  Then  fearful  lest  she 
should  compromise  herself  in  some  subtle 
manner,  she  became  metaphysical ;  and 
as  the  conversation  gradually  assumed  an 
astral  character  Viola  wandered  off  by 
herself.  She  was  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  morning.  Two  or  three  more 
days  passed,  in  which  Mrs.  Rex  listened 
to  her  teacher,  and  he  in  turn  became 
Viola's  pupil,  sang  duets  with  her,  and  once 
softly  hummed  a  college  chorus.  He 
even  went  with  them  to  the  Casino,  and 
from  the  gallery,  with  Mrs.  Rex  as 
guardian,  studied  the  American  summer 
hop. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  dance 
before?"  she  asked,  as  she  noticed  the 
eagerness  with  which  his  eyes  wandered 
over  the  floor.  "  That  is  a  square  dance 
they  have  just  finished, — now  it  is  a  waltz." 

"Isn't  it  divine?"  inquired  Viola 
sweetly  of  the  Brahmin,  as  her  partner 
brought  her  to  Mrs.  Rex. 

"  That  man, —  he  is  not  old  enough  for 
your  father;  is  he  your  brother?"  said 
the  Brahmin,  in  a  voice  hoarse  either  from 
confused  mental  sensations  or  from  the 
difficulty  of  speaking  loud  amidst  so 
much  music. 

"That  fellow  who  has  just  left  me? 
Oh,  I  never  saw  him  before.  Don't  they 
dance  in  India?  How  dreadful  !  Try  it 
with  me  ;  you  thought  you  couldn't  sing 
and  you  have  almost  learnt  '  Odd  Fellows 
Hall.'  " 

"  If  I  dared  !"  escaped  impetuously 
from  his  lips.  Mrs.  Rex  looked  aghast, 
and  a  quick  change  passed  over  his  face. 
"  Ah,  madam,  I  see  it  is  one  of  your  pe- 
culiar institutions,  this  hop.  The  out- 
ward act  may  not  be  sinful  here,  but  in 
Karma  it  must  be  expiated,"  but  as  her 
next    neighbor    spoke  to  Mrs.  Rex,    the 
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Brahmin  turned  to  Viola.  "Will  you 
teach  me?"  he  asked,  so  earnestly  that 
she  was  discomfited. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  to  learn, —  one,  two 
three  !  I  have  promised  the  next  dance  ;" 
—  and  with  a  glance  at  him  which  almost 
made  him  forswear  his  caste,  she  was 
again  lost  in  the  whirl. 

"Can't. you  accustom  yourself  to  it?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Rex,  who  was  conscious 
that  there  had  been  a  little  scene  about 
something  which  had  attracted  attention 
to  her  group,  and  who  accordingly  felt 
she  was  fulfilling  her  mission.  "Is  it  the 
dress  which  disturbs  you  ?  I  don't  like 
it  myself.  I  draw  the  line  at  V-shaped 
necks.  But  our  American  men  are  so 
different ;  they  don't  think  anything 
about  the  waltz  and  polka  —  it  is  just  so 
much  exercise.  Mr.  Sahib,  you  are  not 
well!"  she  added  hastily — for  the  man 
had  grown  pale  and  his  hands  were 
tightly  clasped.  She  put  her  fingers  on 
them,  and  even  through  her  kid  gloves 
she  felt  how  cold  they  were. 

"  Madam,  it  has  unsettled  me.  What  a 
fearful  Karma  I  have  engendered  for  my- 
self!" 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  ill.  Your  rice 
was  not  boiled  enough,  and  it  has  given 
you  indigestion.       Can  you  forgive  me?  " 

"Can  I  forgive  myself?"  said  the 
Brahmin  with  genuine  emotion,  for  Viola 
had  waved  her  hand  to  him. 

"  I  will  never  again  let  any  one  but  my- 
self prepare  your  rice."  continued  Mrs. 
Rex. 

"  Thank  you,  madam,  that  will  be  so 
kind.  That  rice  must  have  been  boiled 
twenty  minutes ;  it  always  affects  me  thus 
when  it  is  overdone." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  he  was  his  calm 
impersonal  self,  and  held  a  small  levee  of 
thoughtful  persons,  who  listened  to  the 
gems  of  philosophy  which  fell  in  ca- 
denced  sentences  from  his  thin  lips,  to 
the  music  of  the  band.  Even  Viola,  as 
she  flitted  back  and  forth,  could  not 
win  a  smile  from  him,  though  she  knew 
that  he  was  watching  her  from  beneath 
his  eyelids. 

"  I  do  believe  he  has  a  heart,"  she 
confided  to  Mr.  Rex  on  her  return. 

"You  have  not  lost  yours?"  he  asked 
a  little  anxiously. 


"  I  confess  I  always  did  enjoy  mental 
squirming,  but  you  need  not  be  afraid, 
though  he  is  awfully  interesting." 

The  surprises  of  that  day  were  not  at 
an  end  for  Mr.  Rex.  WThen  the  house- 
hold was  asleep  Mrs.  Rex  stole  back  to 
the  parlor  to  find  her  husband. 

"  My  dear,"  she  began,  moving  his 
feet  from  the  chair  on  which  they  were 
resting  and  seating  herself  upon  it,  "  don't 
you  like  him?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  !  he  is  making  love  to 
you  or  Viola  ;  I  don't  approve." 

"My  dear,  Viola  is  not  capable  of 
comprehending  him,  and  as  for  me  — : 
why  —  well —  I  want  to  tell  you" — 

"  Out  with  it  !  "  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that,  —  what  you  think, 
—  only  he  has  told  me  his  history.  He 
is  high  caste  and  poor,  and  would  rather 
live  here  than  in  India  ;  he  doesn't  want 
to  be  a  minister,  and  he  is  not  fitted  for 
business  —  only  if  he  could  earn  just 
enough  to  live  here,  and  study  our  habits, 
and  help  us  all  to  make  a  noble  Karma 
for  ourselves  !  " 

"  Fudge  !  " 

"  Now  can't  you  get  him  a  job,  and  so 
help  him  and  us?  He  is  so  poor.  He 
does  not  want  to  marry  yet,  — all  that 
can  come  in  another  incarnation.  If  you 
will  get  him  a  place  I'll  never  ask  for  any 
one  else,"  said  she  pleadingly  ;  but  as  her 
husband  looked  unrelenting  she  turned 
away,  —  he  hoped  not  to  reappear  again 
that  evening,  and  so  relighted  his  cigar. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  came 
back,  with  a  bottle  of  lager  beer  and  two 
glasses. 

"  We  can  never  go  to  sleep  with  this 
on  our  minds.  Don't  you  want  some 
lager?     Then  you  can  think  what  to  do." 

"  That  rascal  is  going  to  leave  this 
house  to-morrow.  He  is  making  a  fool 
of  you." 

"  Just  now  you  almost  thought  he  was 
in  love  with  me.  He  does  comprehend 
me  —  well  —  as  I  never  was  before  —  and 
it  is  such  a  comfort  —  to  have  him  eat 
rice." 

"What  are  you  doing?"  exclaimed  her 
husband,  starting  up  and  throwing  back 
her  arm  roughly  to  reverse  the  bottle, 
which  she  was  unconsciously 
neck  downwards. 
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"  Oh,  that's  my  best  rug  !  Put  your 
hand  over  the  mouth  !  Oh,  it's  gone  all 
over  your  shirt  cuffs —  it'll  make  another 
shirt  in  the  wash.  Oh,  dear  !  "  and  the 
beer  having  poured  forth  its  foam  settled 
down  in  the  bottle  as  if  nothing  were  the 
matter.  Mr.  Rex  took  up  the  paper,  too 
angry  to  speak ;  and  his  wife,  equally 
angry,  mopped  up  the  spilt  lager  in  silence. 

When  early  the  next  morning  Mrs. 
Rex  visited  the  parlor,  the  Brahmin's 
prayer-rug  had  a  large  brilliant  blue  spot 
upon  it.  "That  never  was  the  lager," 
thought  she,  bending  down  to  smell  of 
the  place,  "  though  it  is  where  the  beer 
went."  As  she  rose,  her  eyes  fell  on  a 
small  empty  vial  on  the  mantel-piece, 
marked  oxalic  acid.  A  gleam  of  triumph 
came  into  her  eyes,  as  she  reasoned : 
"  He  was  sorry  then  for  his  treatment  of 
me  ;  he  tried  to  take  out  the  spot,  and 
made  it  worse.  He  will  never  tell  me 
he  is  sorry,  and  I  will  never  let  him  guess 
that  I  know  he  is.  I'll  just  keep  on 
being  dignified.  Oh,  the  teachings  of  the 
Vedas  help  me  so  much  !  " 

Mr.  Rex  studied  his  wife's  counten- 
ance at  the  table,  and  decided  she  had 
not  yet  been  into  the  parlor. 

"  Your  friend  tells  me  he  is  going 
to-day,"  remarked  Viola  ;  "but  he  cannot 
go  till  he  has  sung  '  Odd  Fellows  Hall,' 
can  he,  Mr.  Rex?" 

"  It  is  as  he  likes  about  that,"  answered 
the  host,  so  coolly  that  they  all  looked  at 
each  other  and  then  silently  ate  their 
oatmeal.  "  When  did  my  husband  tell 
him  to  go?"  thought  Mrs.  Rex  indig- 
nantly. "  Has  Viola  refused  him?  " 
wondered  Mr.  Rex.  "Does  mine  host 
think  I  am  in  love  with  that  man  and  so 
is  sending  him  away?  "  wondered  Viola. 
The  Brahmin  himself  concluded  that  Mr. 
Rex  knew  he  was  in  love  with  Viola  and 
wished  him  to  go.  When  they  had  left 
the  breakfast  room,  however,  Viola  pouted 
and  joked  by  turns,  till  she  beguiled  him 
into  the  chorus.  "Now  for  the  waltz," 
she  exclaimed.  "  Play  for  us,  dear  Mrs. 
Rex." 

As  Viola  approached  him  with  dancing 
step,  he  drew  back.  "  Try  !  "  she  urged 
coaxingly,  and  hummed  the  air.  But  as 
she  caught  the  mute  appeal  of  his  eyes, 
she   feigned  dizziness  and  stopped,  and 


Mrs.  Rex  with  unconscious  benevolence 
remarked :  "  The  waltz  brings  to  mind 
your  beautiful  couplet.  All  is  evolution 
and  so  incarnation.  Will  you  not  give  us 
another  Vedic  hymn?  " 

"  I  will  sing  yesterday's  duet  with  Miss 
Viola." 

The  girl  still  dizzy  with  the  sudden 
revelation  which  had  come  to  her  dared 
not  falter  before  Mr.  Rex's  mocking  gaze, 
and  only  he  guessed  how  much  there  was 
of  reality  in  the  passion  with  which  the 
American  girl  and  the  eastern  Brahmin 
sang  of  renunciation. 

"  Why  not  leave  your  trunk  here,"  said 
Mr.  Rex  an  hour  later,  "  till  you  know 
where  you  are  to  settle?  A  valise  is 
enough  to  carry  in  travelling  West." 

"Thanks,"  replied  the  Brahmin,  who 
instantly  felt  as  if  the  trunk  might  serve 
him  as  an  anchor  in  the  household,  while 
he  drifted  —  for  go  he  must. 

With  charming  inconsequence  Mrs. 
Rex  explained  to  her  friends  that  Mr. 
Sahib  had  been  called  West  on  impor- 
tant business,  but  that  she  was  so  glad 
she  had  studied  Brahminism  in  the  origi- 
nal, for  it  helped  her  to  get  along  with 
her  husband  on  the  plane  of  this  life ; 
while  Viola  consoled  herself  with  the  re- 
flection that  as  she  had  not  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  she  need  not  learn  to  boil  rice. 

Mr.  Rex  waited.  After  a  while  there 
came  a  letter  with  the  Brahminic  symbol, 
in  which  Mr.  Sahib  bade  Mrs.  Rex  thank 
her  husband  for  the  position  he  had 
obtained  for  him,  which  would  enable 
him  to  survey  the  realm  of  criminal  con- 
sciousness and  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
the  American  jury  as  a  totality  of  twelve 
personalities.  Mrs.  Rex  flew  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Oh,  how  I  have  wronged  you  !  You 
not  only  tried  to  take  out  that  lager  beer 
stain  with  oxalic  acid,  but  you  got  him 
this  place  !  I'll  never  misinterpret  you 
again." 

"  Don't  try  to  understand  me,  that  is 
all  I  ask,"  he  replied,  anxious  to  escape 
Viola's  observation. 

"Just  one  question.  Aren't  you  glad 
it  wasn't  the  Armenian?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Rex  absently. 

"Is  he  really  a  Brahmin?"  inquired 
Viola. 
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"  Who  —  the  Armenian  ?  No." 
As  the  weeks  passed  into  months,  and 
the  instruction  from  the  Vedas  faded 
from  memory,  Mrs.  Rex  became  embit- 
tered towards  foreigners.  On  her  return 
to  her  cottage  the  following  summer,  her 
closets  seemed  smaller  and  her  boxes  and 
dresses  more  numerous  than  ever.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  and  she  was  heated  with 
sweeping  and  dusting,  when  she  inwardly 
vowed  that  she  would  no  longer  keep  the 
Brahmin's  trunk  in  her  closet,  She 
pulled  at  it  with  a  jerk  ;  the  strap  gave 
way,  and  as  she  put  it  on  end  to  turn  it 
out  of  the  narrow  door  the  top  flew  back. 
There  was  nothing  in  it. 

"  The  impudence  of  that  man  !  I  don't 


believe  he  was  a  Brahmin,"  she  said 
aloud  in  her  wrath,  and  with  her  foot 
gave  the  trunk  a  vigorous  thrust  which 
sent  it  out  of  the  room,  across  the  narrow 
entry,  and  down  the  stairs,  until  its 
progress  was  checked.  She  looked  over 
the  banisters  to  see  what  had  stopped  it, 
and  there  directly  behind  it  stood  the 
Brahmin  and  Viola. 

"Tell  her,"  whispered  Viola. 

"  I  came  for  my  trunk,  Mrs.  Rex. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  keeping  it ;  but 
as  Miss  Viola  and  I  are  engaged,  as  you 
American  people  call  it  —  engaged  —  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  it  any  longer. 
You  have  been  so  divinely  good  to  me, 
madam." 
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SORROW  TRANSFORMED. 

By  Elizabeth    C.    Cardozo. 


LET  us  be  friends,  oh,  sorrow  of  my  life  ! 
Why  should  we  not  be  friends? 
Thou  who  with  artful  turnings  of  thy  knife 
Hast  served  me  friendship's  ends, 
Thou  who  hast  torn  me  from  the  quiet  place 

Where  pleasure  held  me  fast, 
Thou  to  whose  force  rny  every  good  I  trace,  — 
Let  us  be  friends  at  last. 

Let  us  be  friends  :   I  would  not  we  should  part, 

Thou  source  and  soul  of  song  ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  other  than  thou  art, 

Love's  foster-mother  strong. 
If  thou  should'st  leave  me  I  should  surely  miss 

Thine  ever  watchful  eyes. 
Alas  !     What  mockery  of  fate  is  this, 

That  thou  should'st  don  Love's  guise  ! 


BIRD   TRAITS. 

By  Fra?ik  Bo  lies. 


HILE  birds  as  a  race  have 
many  habits  and  instincts 
in  common,  their  family 
differences  are  strongly 
marked.  The  hawk  and 
the  humming-bird  answer 
•equally  well  to  the  scientist's  definition  of 
a  bird,  but  Napoleon  and  a  bon-bon  maker 
answer  equally  well  to  his  definition  of 
man.  The  destroyer  and  the  confectioner, 
whether  among  men  or  birds,  have  differ- 
ent ways  of  looking  at  life,  and  of  dealing 
with  their  animate  and  inanimate  sur- 
roundings. In  human  communities  the 
principal  actors  are  the  farmers,  artisans, 
merchants,  priests  and  teachers,  soldiers, 
mariners,  artists,  knaves,  and  idlers. 
Perhaps  I  am  over  fanciful,  but  against 
each  of  these  classes  save  one  —  the  mer- 
chant —  I  can  set  without  hesitation  a 
group  of  birds  whose  life  currents  seem 
to  me  to  run  in  as  various  channels  as 
those  of  the  great  groups  in  human  so- 
ciety. 

My  abstract  farmer  is  a  burly  fellow 
who  rises  early,  whistles  cheerily  if  the 
sun  be  bright,  works  in  all  weather, 
keeps  to  the  fields  rather  than  to  the 
forest,  and  to  whose  senses  nothing  is 
more  pleasant  than  the  rustle  of  corn 
leaves  and  the  sheen  of  grain  undulating 
in  the  breeze.  He  is  slow,  persistent, 
.graminivorous. 

Against  him  in  the  bird  creation  I  set 
the  sparrow.  The  sparrows,  buntings, 
and  finches  love  the  sunshine.  They  are 
interested  in  the  crops ;  as  a  rule  shun 
the  gloom  of  the  forest,  and  make  their 
homes  in  fields  and  meadows.  Before 
sunrise,  in  May,  the  clear  whistle  of  the 
white  throat  welcomes  the  coming  dawn. 
When  the  snow  first  melts  in  April,  or  if 
by  chance  it  wastes  away  in  December 
or  January,  the  snow  buntings  and  juncos 
are  promptly  at  work  in  the  ploughed 
fields  or  among  the  weeds  left  in  the 
potato  patch.  Winter  does  not  see  the 
farmer  moving  to  Florida  or  Cuba.  He 
stays    under    the   shadow    of    Chocorua, 


breaking  the  ice  in  the  pond  for  his 
cattle,  scattering  corn  to  his  fowls,  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  the  ice  in  the  night, 
and  having  a  gun  ready  for  the  fox  prowl- 
ing about  the  barnyard  at  dawn. 

The  birds  around  him  in  these  wintry 
days  are  not  warblers  and  swallows,  vireos 
and  thrushes  ;  they  are  sparrows.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  are  pine  grosbeaks,  cross- 
bills, snow  buntings,  siskins,  or  those 
joyous  creatures  of  the  snow  country  — 
the  confiding  red  -  poll  linnets.  Truly 
farmers  and  sparrows  belong  to  the  land, 
cling  to  it,  live  by  it,  love  it.  Their  acts 
and  instincts  are  inspired  by  it  and  have 
its  color. 

How  different  from  the  farming  spar- 
rows are  the  gulls  and  terns  —  children 
of  sky  and  ocean,  bred  to  the  storm. 
They  have  no  music.  Their  voices  are 
shrill  like  the  boatswain's.  They  have 
no  home  save  a  spot  of  sand  or  rock 
where  their  young  are  reared  near  thun- 
dering surf  and  moaning  tides.  Their 
lives  are  long-continued  buffetings  with 
wind  and  wave,  —  voyages  under  white 
wings  across  monotonous  wastes  of  water. 
They  are  the  mariners  among  birds,  and 
all  their  ways  have  the  mark  of  the  sea 
upon  them.  The  sea  rules  them,  charms 
them,  binds  them  to  itself,  and  robs  them 
as  it  robs  their  human  counterparts  of 
much  of  the  sweetness  and  rest  of  home. 

Not  all  of  the  birds  which  live  among 
forests  and  flowers  share  in  the  sweetness 
of  home  life.  There  are  among  them, 
as  elsewhere,  discordant  creatures  who 
seem  to  draw  no  joy  from  joyous  sur- 
roundings and  whose  deeds  are  full  of 
selfishness  and  misappropriation  of 
others'  hopes  and  rights.  Some  of  these 
birds  carry  their  true  character  clearly 
written  upon  their  faces.  The  cowbird  is 
a  sneak.  Her  glances  are  furtive.  WThen 
seeking  the  home  of  a  vireo  or  warbler, 
with  the  intent  to  thrust  her  egg  upon  the 
mercies  of  a  stranger,  she  tells  in  every 
motion  of  her  body  the  tale  of  her  in- 
herited wretchedness  and  conscious  guilt. 
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The  hawks  and  owls  bear  in  their  faces 
the  imprint  of  evil.  There  is  something 
in  the  expression  of  a  dying  bird  of  prey 
which  suggests  the  agony  of  sin  buried  in 
remorse  which  comes  too  late. 

Owls  and  hawks  are  murderers  by 
night  or  robbers  by  day.  There  is  some- 
thing inspiring  in  the  sight  of  a  great  bird 
with  -wonderful  powers  of  vision  and 
flight  soaring  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  sun.  Man  cannot  imitate  his  flight ; 
but  there  are  men  who  do  in  spirit  what 
the  hawk  or  eagle  does  in  the  flesh. 
They  withdraw  their  business  plans  and 
purposes  far  from  the  ken  of  their  fellows 
and  expected  victims,  and  then  from 
their  vantage  point  descend  to  strike 
suddenly  with  the  swiftness  and  cruelty  of 
the  plundering  eagle. 

The  owl  reminds  me  of  some  men 
whom  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  know 
—  silent  and  sinister  by  day  or  when 
exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  their  fellows  j 
taking  without  reply  or  blow  the  taunts 
and  abuse  of  those  whom  they  have 
wronged ;  but  by  night  devils  in  thought, 
purpose,  and  action.  To  the  owl  every- 
thing which  possesses  the  power  of 
motion  is,  presumably,  fit  to  be  devoured  : 
quadruped,  bird,  fish,  reptile,  insect, 
mollusk,  any  or  all,  unless  specially  pro- 
tected, invite  to  murder ;  so  with  some 
men,  nothing  is  too  pure,  too  beautiful, 
too  defenceless  to  be  sacrificed  to  their 
selfishness.  One  owl  is  enough  for  many 
miles  of  forest.  Fortunately  for  society, 
owlish  men  are  similarly  scarce. 

There  are  some  birds  of  deservedly 
bad  repute  who  wear  an  attractive  ex- 
terior and  maintain  jaunty  manners.  The 
blue  jay,  for  instance,  though  somewhat 
flashy  in  his  dress  and  loud  in  his  voice, 
passes  with  the  unsuspecting  as  a  bird 
worthy  of  confidence,  if  not  of  admira- 
tion. Yet  if  ever  there  was  a  scoundrel 
in  feathers,  he  is  one.  He  is  my  ideal 
pickpocket,  shoplifter,  smuggler,  and  con- 
fidence man.  Most  people  think  his 
cousin,  the  crow,  an  undoubted  villain  ; 
yet  he  is  considerably  better  off  in  morals 
than  his  gayly  dressed  relative.  This  is 
not  saying  that  the  crow  is  not  a  black- 
leg. 

Among  men  the  class  usually  victimized 
by   rogues  is  that  which  is  dressed  and 


fed  well  and  luxuriously  housed.  There 
is  such  a  class  among  birds,  as  the  rogues 
rejoice  to  know.  The  warblers  toil  little, 
talk  much,  live  well,  dress  gayly, —  always 
a  la  mode, —  and  live  in  elaborate  and 
beautiful  houses.  Redstarts,  yellow- 
rumps,  blackpolls,  and  baybreasteds  make 
elaborate  changes  in  their  costumes.  The 
parula  lives  in  the  most  dainty  of  summer 
houses.  The  Canadian  warbler  wears  a 
necklace  of  black  pearls.  The  Maryland 
yellowthroat  goes  to  a  masque  ball  in  a 
black  domino  every  night  in  the  season. 
There  is  nothing  solemn  or  melancholy 
to  these  light  hearted,  frivolous  little 
birds.  No  sooner  is  there  a  chill  in  the 
air,  a  breath  of  something  coming  after 
August  sunshine,  than  these  children  of 
the  world  start  southward,  not  to  return 
until  all  traces  of  snow  have  vanished. 
Truly  the  warblers  must  be  counted  the 
elite  of  bird  society ;  but  they  are  as 
surely  the  frequent  victims  of  its  knaves. 

The  surest  way  to  tell  shoddy  is  to 
hold  it  against  the  true  fabric.  The  same 
is  true  of  shoddy  people  and  shoddy 
birds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tanager,  he  in 
scarlet  coat  and  she  in  yellow  satin,  are 
best  measured  by  contrast  with  the  re- 
fined warblers.  Their  voices  are  loud,, 
their  manners  brusque,  their  house  with- 
out taste  or  real  comfort.  Thxy  have  no 
associates,  no  friends.  They  never  seem 
at  ease,  or  interested  in  the  misfortunes 
or  joys  of  those  beneath  them.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  other  Tanagers  in  the 
world  than  those  who  wear  feathers. 

If  the  sparrows  are  by  nature  children 
of  the  soil  and  the  warblers  children  of 
the  world,  the  thrushes  are  without  doubt 
the  artists,  —  the  musicians  of  the  wood. 
I  have  never  met  a  lover  of  New  Eng- 
land bird  music  who  would  hesitate  a 
moment  about  placing  the  hermit  thrush 
and  his  next  of  kin  foremost  among  the 
songsters  of  this  p;  it  of  the  continent. 
They  are  true  artists.  Their  music  is  ex- 
quisite in  itself,  and  their  rendering  of  it 
is  sincere  and  emotional.  The  hermit 
thrush  resting  upon  the  low,  leafless 
limb  of  a  pine  in  the  northern  wilder- 
ness, and  rendering  his  several  phrases 
deliberately,  smoothly,  pathetically,  is  as 
true  a  musician  after  his  kind  as  the  first 
tenor  in  the  great  cathedral  choir,  whose 
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sweet,  sad  tones  vibrate  through  vaulted 
nave,  carrying  to  listening  hearts  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  composer's  immortal 
passion.  Again  and  again,  summer  after 
summer,  as  I  have  heard  the  song  of  this 
thrush,  varying  from  the  low,  tremulous 
notes  in  his  first  phrase  to  the  high,  clear 
notes  in  the  third,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  his  song  is  to  bird  music  what  the 
Cujus  animam  in  Rossini's  Stab  at  Mater 
is  to  the  music  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  first  tenor  and  the  cobbler  may 
live  in  the  same  street  and  be  good 
neighbors  to  the  extent  of  a  cordial 
"  Good  morning  "  or  "  Merry  Christmas." 
So  the  hermit  thrush  and  the  yellow- 
bellied  woodpecker  are  neighbors  and 
acquaintances.  This  woodpecker,  com- 
monly and  justly  known  as  the  "  sap- 
sucker,"  is  the  noisiest  fellow  with  his  awl 
and  hammer  in  the  whole  forest.  He 
wears  a  red  and  black  cap  and  a  yellow 
apron.  His  voice  is  loud  and  unmusical. 
His  motions  are  ungraceful  and  full  of 
jerks.  He  is  inquisitive  and  loquacious. 
If  a  brawl  between  an  owl  and  a  mob  of 
chickadees  and  nuthatches  breaks  the 
stillness  of  the  swamp,  his  work  is  for- 
gotten, and  off  he  rushes  full  of  noise  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  quarrel.  His  cobbling 
is  effective.  The  second  summer  after 
his  tapping  and  girdling  of  a  canoe  birch, 
from  which  he  and  his  associates  have 
drawn  the  sap,  is  usually  marked  by  the 
unmistakable  failure  of  the  tree's  vitality. 

All  the  woodpeckers  are  artisans.  They 
love  the  resonant  tones  of  the  trunks  they 
tap  or  hammer,  as  the  smith  loves  the 
ring  of  his  anvil  and  the  cooper  the  song 
of  his  hoops  and  staves.  The  largest 
among  them  is  most  like  the  blacksmith. 
He  is  the  log  cock  of  the  great  northern 
forests.  Black  and  strong,  with  a  big 
voice  and  a  temper,  his  eyes  flash  and 
his  blows  echo  and  cause  ruin  where  they 
fall.  He  suggests  an  older  age  than  this 
of  steam  saw-mills  and  wasting  forests 
"protected"  against  Canadian  lumber. 
Just  so  the  blacksmith  seems  a  survivor 
of  the  age  before  machinery,  when  in- 
dividual men  made  individual  things,  and 
division  of  labor  and  machines  with  re- 
placeable parts  were  unknown. 

Among  the  other  artisan  birds  are  the 
brown   creepers,  perpetually  winding  im- 


aginary spirals  round  the  trunks  of  the 
hemlocks ;  the  nuthatches,  titmice,  and 
wrens.  Fortunately  for  the  trees,  these 
little  workers  know  nothing  of  strikes  or 
lockouts.  If  the  first  tenor  ever  goes  in 
search  of  bright  eyes  among  the  artisan's 
daughters,  he  must  be  charmed  by  the 
rippling,  rollicking  trill  of  the  winter 
wren.  Like  the  brook  which  flows  through 
the  forest,  now  underground,  now  rippling 
across  a  patch  of  sunlight,  cold  as  ice, 
interrupted  by  darting  trout,  so  the  song 
of  the  wren  comes,  goes,  flashes,  dis- 
appears, rises  into  bold  prominence,  is 
varied  by  sudden  changes  and  whims, 
and  then  ripples  off  into  silence. 

The  teachers  and  preachers  among 
men,  who  go  about  dispensing  advice  as 
to  the  way  to  avoid  trouble,  are  well 
matched  among  birds  by  the  vireos.  The 
red-eyed  vireo  is  merely  prosy.  His 
mild,  tuneless  platitudes  soon  become 
unbearable.  The  yellowthroated  and 
warbling  vireos  are  more  effective.  They 
touch  the  heart  by  the  purity  and  gentle- 
ness of  their  chiding.  But  the  solitary 
vireo  is  needed  to  play  the  role  of  the  re- 
vivalist. When  he  sees  that  arch  fiend 
in  feathers,  an  owl,  anathema  pervades 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  bird  popula- 
tion is  treated  to  the  most  effective  kind 
of  dogmatic  declamation.  The  blue-bird 
is,  however,  my  favorite  reformer.  There 
is  a  gentleness,  a  sweet  persuasiveness  to 
her  discourse,  even  when  a  crime-soaked 
owl  is  addressed,  that  is  very  conducive 
to  neighborly  living. 

It  is  not  war-worn  veterans  who  have 
counterparts  among  the  birds,  but  the 
gay  soldiery  of  the  parade  ground.  How 
impressive  is  the  charge  of  the  neatly 
uniformed  cavalry,  with  colors  flying, 
sabres  flashing,  and  hoofs  pounding  on 
the  cropped  turf!  The  men  lose  indi- 
vidual life  and  move  merely  as  part  of 
the  charging  column.  They  are  thrilled 
by  the  rush  of  air  in  their  ears,  and  the 
glitter  and  flash  of  metal  and  color 
around  them.  So  it  is  with  the  swallows 
and  swifts  charging  through  the  summer 
sunshine  and  carrying  dismay  and  death 
to  the  insect  ranks  before  them.  On  a 
July  evening  I  have  seen  four-score  barn 
swallows  with  long  slender  forked  tails, 
chestnut  waistcoats  and  blue  jackets  ap- 
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pear  with  even  ranks  and  uniform  flight, 
sweep  down  upon  the  lake,  skim  its  calm 
surface,  and  then,  by  some  mysterious 
coincidence  of  will,  wheel  to  right  and 
upwards  and  soar  far  into  the  upper  air, 
where  sunlight  still  lingered  upon  Cho- 
corua's  summit.  There  is  the  same 
thrill,  flash  of  color,  presence  ot  united 
determination  and  losing  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  charging  column,  which  are 
the  special  characteristics  of  cavalry. 
Late  in  August  it  is  common  to  see  great 
numbers  of  night  hawks,  gathering  from 
a  hundred  pastures  for  migration,  sail 
across  the  sky  from  west  to  east,  with 
open  ranks  and  even  flight.  I  once  saw 
a  flock  of  nearly  fifty  red-wing  black- 
birds, all  males,  in  full  breeding  plumage, 
rise  at  once  from  a  meadow,  fly  north, 
wheel,  fly  west,  wheel  again,  careening  so 
that  the  afternoon  sunlight  flashed  on 
every  scarlet  epaulet,  and  then  fly  south- 
ward and  downward  into  the  grass.  If 
they  had  been  held  equidistant  by  wires 
and  guided  by  one  mind,  they  could  not 
have  moved  with  any  greater  regularity. 
At  the  time,  and  since,  they  have  re- 
minded me  of  crack  companies  of  in- 
fantry wheeling  at  the  word  of  command. 
I  remember  once,  on  a  March  morning, 
counting  a  flock  of  cedar  birds,  which, 
alighted  in  an  ash  tree  by  my  window. 
They  all  faced  in  one  direction,  and  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  forty.  As  I 
finished  my  count  it  seemed  as  though 
every  bird  in  the  tree  was  moved  by  a 
single  spring,  for  they  went  off  so  nearly 
together  that  I  was  unable  to  note  the 
slightest  difference  in  their  start. 

There  are  also  birds  which  act  the  part 
of  border  pickets  and  sentries.  The 
tyrant  flycatchers,  especially  the  pugna- 
cious and  keen-eyed  kingbirds,  are  noted 
for  their  readiness  to  warn  their  neigh- 
borhood of  danger  and  to  engage  an  in- 
truder in  single  combat,  no  matter  what 
his  size  or  strength. 


I  have  named  farming  sparrows,  arti- 
san woodpeckers,  preaching  vireos,  sea- 
faring terns,  music  -  loving  thrushes, 
frivolous  warblers,  martial  cedar  birds, 
swallows,  and  blackbirds,  and  the  crimi- 
nal owls,  crows,  jays,  and  cowbirds.  It 
would  be  easy  to  go  on  and  compare  the 
humming-bird  to  a  French  dancing-mas- 
ter, the  whippoorwill  to  an  auctioneer, 
the  bittern  and  heron  to  a  patient  angler, 
the  woodcock  with  his  bill  in  the  mud  to 
a  tippler  with  his  straw  in  the  cider,  the 
bobolink  with  his  interminable  and  over- 
cheerful  talk  to  a  book  agent  or  drummer. 
But  these  minor  resemblances  are  less 
real  and  more  whimsical.  The  ocean 
has  really  modified  the  character  of  the 
gulls  and  grebes,  as  it  has  the  men  and 
women  who  live  upon  it  or  near  it.  Life 
in  the  open  field,  pasture,  and  ploughed 
land  has  had  a  certain  clear  and  distinct 
influence  upon  the  sparrows  and  finches, 
just  as  it  has  had  upon  those  who  drive 
the  harrow  or  sow  the  seed.  But  per- 
haps the  clearest  example  of  all  of  the 
influence  of  environment  is  afforded  by 
the  English  sparrow,  a  bird  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  I  did  not  have  in 
mind  when  I  wrote  of  his  American  rela- 
tives. City-bred  man  without  knowledge 
of  lake  and  forest,  mountain  and  ocean, 
is  an  inferior  product  of  the  race  ;  but 
disagreeable  as  he  is,  the  city-bred  bird 
is  worse.  The  English  sparrow  stands  to 
me  as  the  feathered  embodiment  of  those 
instincts  and  passions  which  belong  to 
the  lowest  class  of  foreign  immigrants. 
The  Chicago  anarchist,  the  New  York 
rough,  the  Boston  pugilist  can  all  be 
identified  in  his  turbulent  and  dirty  so- 
ciety. He  is  a  bird  of  the  city,  rich  in 
city  vices,  expedients,  and  miseries.  The 
farmer's  son  who  takes  to  drink  and 
the  East  end  makes  a  hard  character. 
The  sparrow  who  has  taken  to  a  simi- 
lar form  of  existence  is  equally  despi- 
cable. 


AN    OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    MUSTER. 


By  Horatio   T.  Perry. 

[From  the  late  Mr.  Perry's  MS.  Reminiscences.] 


WAS  born  in  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  Ashuelot 
River,  at  Keene,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  among 
the  earliest  scenes  which 
my  memory  retains  is 
that  of  an  old  New  Eng- 
land "muster"  in  that  beautiful  region. 

I  am  in  a  great  field,  where  is  a  crowd 
collected  from  all  the  country  round. 
Showbooths  and  hucksters'  stalls,  ped- 
lers,  peanuts  and  watermelons,  ginger- 
bread and  new  cider  are  confused  with 
farmers'  wives  and  wagons  ranged  along 
one  side  of  the  field.  An  encampment 
runs  along  the  other  side,  and  in  front  of 
the  tents  drawn  up  in  line  is  a  regiment 
of  about  a  thousand  men  with  muskets 
standing  at  ease. 

We  occupy  the  middle  of  the  field,  but 
between  us  and  the  line  of  bayonets  is  a 
broad  open  space  kept  by  men  detached 
from  the  front  of  each  company,  who 
pace  majestically  up  and  down,  holding 
the  admiring  crowd  to  its  limits.  This  was 
"  muster  day,"  the  annual  muster  of  the 


th  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Mili- 
tia—  a  holiday  before  whose  glories  even 
"Independence"  and  "Thanksgiving" 
paled  their  lesser  lights,  and  "  Election 
Day  "  with  its  varnished  buns  was  wholly 
out  of  count.  It  seems  I  was  old  enough 
to  be  let  go  to  "muster,"  and  a  servant 
led  me  by  the  hand  over  the  field. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  buzz  and  a  move- 
ment —  everybody  pressed  to  the  line 
kept  by  the  soldiers.  "The  general  is 
coming  !  "  As  I  was  small  I  was  allowed 
a  place  at  the  very  edge,  and  could  see 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  regiment.  Presently  a 
dozen  horsemen  appeared  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  field,  and  came  on  rapidly, 
brave  in  colors  and  floating  plumes.  In 
front  rode  alone  at  a  hand  gallop  a  tall 
man  on  a  fine  horse,  wh;ch  he  sat  admir- 
ably and  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the 
crowd. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  general  !  —  Hurrah  !  " 


—  and  they  were  nearly  up  to  us,  when 
suddenly  a  little  boy  not  bigger  than  my- 
self darted  out  from  the  mass,  and  before 
the  servant  or  the  soldiers  could  stop 
him  was  in  the  middle  of  the  open  space, 
under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  crying,  "  Pa  !  Pa  !  Take 
me  up  !  " 

How  he  was  not  trampled  under  foot  I 
cannot  explain ;  but  he  stopped  the  cav- 
alcade. The  general  reined  up  sharply, 
and  the  staff  succeeded  in  doing  the 
same.  It  is  clear  that  the  father  must 
have  been  guilty  of  having  his  boy  up  on 
his  saddle-bow  before  that  day,  —  but  of 
this  I  keep  no  remembrance.  That  day, 
however,  something  in  the  expression  of 
the  general's  face  as  the  child  was  taken 
back  safely  in  arms,  and  the  deprecating 
tone  with  which  some  one  explained  to 
the  indignant  crowd,  "  It  is  the  general's 
little  son  !  "  stamped  his  image  upon  my 
memory  indelibly.  I  see  the  whole  scene 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  and  the  revulsion 
it  produced  in  my  ideas  is  not  forgotten. 
The  child  was  safe,  the  chief  incident  of 
the  day  was  over,  and  I  felt  strangely  like 
going  home.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
show  was  changed.  The  idea  that  a 
general  could  also  be  a  father  and  a  kind, 
warm-hearted  man  came  over  me  queerly. 
It  took  all  the  wickedness  out  of  the 
thing.  The  aspect  of  the  regiment  was 
different ;  my  conviction  that  all  those 
men  were  capable  of  firing  their  ramrods 
straight  into  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children  was  shaken  ;  my  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  citizen  soldier 
was  overturned.  The  regiment  was  still 
a  thing  to  be  patted  on  the  back  and 
feasted,  perhaps,  but  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  feared. 

The  boy  who  darted  out  was  no  other 
than  myself,  and  the  general  who  reined 
up  in  time  not  to  trample  his  son  under 
his  horse's  feet  was  my  father. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  notable  institution  — 
that  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia.  What 
boy  of  three  or  even  four  years  could  ever 
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have  recognized  in  those  red-breasted 
soldiers  marching  to  drum-beat  and  mak- 
ing such  a  fearful  noise  and  smoke  with 
their  old  brown-Bess  muskets,  the  quiet 
artisans  of  the  village,  or  the  jolly  young 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  hills?  In 
those  days  every  man  in  uniform  wore  in 
his  shiny  leathern  hat  a  tall,  round  brush 
of  feathers  sticking  up  about  three  feet 
high,  and  officers  had  each  a  sort  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  arrangement  of  three 
black  ostrich  plumes,  most  gallant  to  be- 
hold. Two  leathern  straps,  laid  over 
scale  on  scale  with  glittering  brass,  helped 
them  to  keep  their  hats  on  in  a  breeze. 
We  were  told  that  this  handsome  head 
gear  was  designed  for  resisting  cavalry, 
and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  no  horse  of 
any  spirit  would  ever  have  stood  a  brush 
in  the  face  from  those  far  reaching 
feathers. 

You  should  have  seen  them  at  their 
exercise,  resisting  the  cavalry  ! 

The  first  rank,  with  knee  to  earth  and 
musket-stock  set  firm,  leaned  forward, 
nodding  defiance  to  the  foe  ;  the  second 
laid  their  heads  along  their  levelled  tubes, 
ready  to  sweep  him  from  the  earth.  In 
that  position  the  whole  visible  front  was 
but  a  cloud  of  waving  plumes.  Nothing 
so  effective  has  ever  been  invented  in 
China  ;  and  even  in  the  epopee  of  Rome 
that  cloud  in  which  the  goddess  mother 
wrapped  her  hero  son  whenever  things 
were  "getting  too  warm  for  him  was  not  so 
dense.  Such  infantry  must  have  been 
singularly  perplexing  to  horsemen ;  and 
so  it  happened  that  no  cavalry  were  ever 
seen  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Unhappily,  this  whole  system  has  since 
been  criticised  as  good  for  nothing  prac- 
tically ;  but  I  cling  to  my  early  impres- 
sions. Purblind  reformers  have  evidently 
mistaken  the  grand  object  of  the  New 
Hampshire  militia.  What  enemy  had 
those  brave  battalions  ever  to  meet  more 
terrible  than  the  bevies  of  bright-eyed 
country  lasses,  whom  they  really  did 
maintain  in  a  state  of  submissive  awe? 
If  merit  is  to  be  measured  by  success, 
that  soldiery  was  eminently  successful. 

The  spring,  the  summer,  and  the 
autumn  "  trainings,"  all  leading  up  to  the 
crowning  day  of  "muster,"  were  simply 


the  bright  side  of  life  for  thousands  of 
that  hardy  yeomanry  who  peopled  the 
New  Hampshire  hills,  and  amongst  whom 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  born. 

The  Keene  light  infantry,  the  West- 
moreland light  infantry,  the  Gilsum  grays, 
the  Sullivan  blues,  the  Swanzey  artillery, 
with  their  two  old  smooth-bore  guns 
dragged  by  ropes  to  which  the  gallant 
fellows  harnessed  themselves,  all  are  part 
and  parcel  of  my  youth ;  and  I  have 
always  felt  for  them  a  degree  of  admira- 
tion which  I  could  never  since  accord  to 
any  other  army,  —  not  even  to  the  Prus- 
sians whom  I  met  under  the  Crown-Prince 
Frederick  in  the  lines  before  Paris. 

Looking  back  upon  it  coolly,  I  must 
now  confess  that  there  was  no  appreciable 
difference  between  the  Keene  light  in- 
fantry and  the  Westmoreland  light  infan- 
try, except  that  the  latter  wore  red  woollen 
braid  laid  in  stripes  like  a  herring  bone 
upon  their  cotton-padded  breasts,  whilst 
Keene  wore  one  broad  patch  like  a  full 
moon  of  that  same  warlike  color.  But 
always  where  the  points  of  difference  are 
few  the  rivalry  is  enormous. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the 
depth  of  popular  feeling  when  Keene 
turned  out  one  hundred  and  four  muskets, 
and  Westmoreland  appeared  with  one 
hundred  and  nine.  We  boys  were  natu- 
rally in  favor  of  our  own  light  infantry,  but 
there  were  occasions  when  we  could  not 
but  acknowledge  that  if  Keene  were  out 
of  the  way  Westmoreland  would  have  had 
our  approval. 

And  those  days  when  both  met  in 
Keene  for  the  exhibition  of  marching 
tactics,  each  with  a  big  band  of  bugles, 
trombones,  and  ophicleides,  set  off  by 
clarionets  and  fifes  and  at  least  a  dozen 
drums  !  The  involutions  and  evolutions, 
progressions,  retrogressions,  and  gyrations 
practised  by  those  crack  companies,  in 
and  out  and  up  and  down  the  main  street 
and  central  square  of  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, can  rarely  have  been  equalled  else- 
where. The  game  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  well  sustained,  —  no  giving 
in  on  either  side  ;  both  bands  blowing 
and  beating  each  a  different  quick-step 
in  irreconcilabFe  discord  to  see  whose 
noise  could  drown  the  other ;  Keene's 
files  sometimes    slipping   off  into    West- 
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moreland's  step,  and  anon  Westmoreland 
tripping  to  the  beat  of  Keene  ;  the  men 
sweaty  and  breathless,  the  movement 
vertiginous,  —  it  was  certainly  a  most 
admirable  display. 

But  we  had  seen  all  that  before,  and 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  them, 
till  at  length,  at  the  very  height  and 
climax  of  the  day,  while  Keene  was 
working  away  at  the  ordinary  wheeling 
and  turning,  opening  and  shutting,  West- 
moreland suddenly  came  into  line  facing 
the  Orthodox  Church,  with  the  old 
Court-house  on  the  left,  —  and  quick  as 
thought  a  half-dozen  tall  fellows  detached 
themselves  to  the  rear  diagonally. 
"  Hullo,  what's  up  now?"  Then  they 
tossed  the  butts  of  their  muskets  in  air 
and  stood  stiff  as  pike  staffs,  and  then, 
almost  before  they  were  posted,  away  went 
Westmoreland,  ranks  broken,  men  run- 
ning like  mad,  a  field  of  tall  plumes  on 
rapid  legs  streaking  diagonally  across  the 
Central  Square  and  quickly  forming  up  on 
a  new  line,  their  backs  to  Prentiss's  print- 
ing office  and  the  Ashuelot  Bank,  with 
Elliot's  store  on  the  right,  and  the  left 
resting  steady  on  Wilder's  corner.  The 
blasts  of  that  brazen  music  and  the  beat 
of  those  big  drums  still  shook  the  win- 
dows of  the  village  ;  but  it  was  all  over. 
Westmoreland  had  triumphed,  and  for  a 
whole  season  we  of  Keene  did  not  re- 
cover the  prestige  which  our  former  merit 
had  so  justly  earned. 

But  let  me  not  forget  the  "  slambangs  !  " 
How  can  we  advert,  however  cursorily,  to 
the  New  Hampshire  militia  without  men- 
tioning that  somewhat  helter-skelter  un- 
uniformed  residue  which  formed  at  the 
tail  of  the  regiments,  made  up  of  all  who 
were  of  age  for  military  service  and  were 
not  patriotic  enough  to  stand  the  charges 
for  membership  in  a  uniformed  company, 
—  all  these,  supplemented  by  some  few 
who  dearly  loved  a  joke  ?  The  "  slam- 
bangs," I  am  convinced  to-day,  were  at 
bottom  as  good  as  any  of  them,  though 
by  no  means  so  pretty ;  I,  too,  have 
trained  in  the  "  slambangs,"  and  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  carry  a  musket  in  the 
Keene  light  infantry.  But  that  is  antici- 
pating ;  and  my  first  use  of  arms  was  not 
on  the  muster  field. 

It  was  on  my  fourteenth  birthday  that 


my  father  presented  me  with  my  first 
rifle,  manufactured  at  Windsor,  in  Ver- 
mont. It  consisted  merely  of  a  long  iron 
tube  without  any  stock,  except  the  breech 
of  walnut  wood  screwed  to  the  breech- 
pin.  In  that  breech  there  was  a  little 
box  for  the  "  patches,"  and  the  hammer 
struck  the  cap  on  the  under  side  of  the 
barrel,  upon  which  the  fore  and  back 
sights  were  both  immovable.  A  long 
hickory  rod  served  to  drive  home  the 
bullets,  and  must  be  carried  in  the  hand 
in  ranging ;  at  other  times  it  was  left  in 
the  bore  with  a  bit  of  oiled  flannel  to 
lubricate  the  twist.  We  have  improved 
greatly  on  that  type  since,  and  yet  those 
old  Windsor  rifles  made  excellent  practice 
in  the  woods. 

What  sense  of  life  and  power  come  to 
the  American  boy  with  his  rifle  !  The 
world  was  sensibly  enlarged  for  me.  I 
soon  learned  to  use  the  gun,  and  brought 
down  my  game  with  commendable  cer- 
tainty. My  good  friend,  George  A. 
Wheelock,  ten  years  my  senior,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  and  a  barrister,  but  a  true 
lover  of  the  hills,  taught  me  the  finesse 
of  the  art.  He  made  me  to  see  a  par- 
tridge before  I  was  myself  seen,  and 
showed  me  how  to  take  off  the  heads  of 
the  birds  without  harming  their  precious 
bodies.  He  taught  me  to  bark  the 
squirrels,  and  bring  them  down  from  their 
airy  heights  dead  without  a  wound. 

What  walks  we  took  with  the  rifle — 
over  Beech  Hill,  then  thickly  wooded,  to 
Roxbury  or  to  Sullivan ,  up  the  Gilsum 
road  and  through  thick  woods  and  hill 
pastures  down  to  the  Walpole  road  ;  or 
across  the  Ash  Swamp  and  over  the  West 
Mountain,  to  return  by  the  Winchester 
road  ! 

To  the  summit  of  Monadnoc  and  back 
again  was  about  twenty-five  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  —  a  glorious  walk  for  a  long 
summer's  day.  Away  at  sunrise  and  back 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  there  was  time 
for  shooting  and  for  fishing  too.  The 
mid- day  lunch  on  the  mountain  side, 
where  we  baked  our  trout  or  our  game 
wrapped  in  oak  leaves  and  laid  in  the  hot 
ashes  —  could  it  ever  be  excelled? 
Again,  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lay  deep 
and  the  trees  were  bare,  and  the  par- 
tridges were   up  in   the   branches  "bud- 
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ding,"  the  silhouette  of  these  fine  birds 
bold  against  the  gray  sky  at  nightfall  was 
a  sight  to  be  toiled  for  and  taken  calmly. 
In  this  situation,  I  have  sometimes 
dropped  two  or  three  out  of  a  pack  of 
five  or  six  by  successive  rifle  shots. 

Mine,  too,  was  the  first  and  then  the 
only  boat  on  the  upper  Ashuelot.  Start- 
ing above  the  weir  at  the  end  of  West 
Street,  and  leaving  the  noise  and  rattle  of 
Colony's  mills  behind  us,  — what  splendid 
rows  past  the  green  meadows,  past  the 
old  wooden  bridge  which  marked  the  first 
mile,  past  the  sand  bluffs,  up  into  the 
silent  woods  —  the  rifle  always  ready,  and 
always  some  incautious  animal  or  bird 
caught  enjoying  the  riverside  as  well  as 
we.  There  were  raccoons  and  porcupines 
in  those  days,  as  well  as  hares  and  rabbits. 
Listening  in  the  woods,  the  fall  of  a  nut 
would  reveal  where  a  squirrel  was  feeding, 
or  the  distant  drum  of  the  male  partridge 
would  lead  the  practised  ear  to  the  log 
on  which  he  was  strutting. 


It  was  my  father's  custom  once  or 
twice  in  the  year  to  have  the  carriage 
round  for  a  drive  to  Boston  —  eighty, 
miles.  Starting  early,  the  road  lay 
through  the  Troy  notch  over  the  western 
spur  of  Monadnoc,  leaving  that  mountain 
to  the  left  and  taking  us  to  Jaffrey,  where 
we  had  lunch  and  the  horses  rested  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  In  the  afternoon  we 
would  reach  Groton,  to  sup  and  sleep. 
The  next  morning  the  horses  would  be 
early  in  harness,  and  passing  over  the 
battlefields  of  Concord  and  Lexington  we 
would  drive  across  the  long  Cambridge 
bridge  into  Boston  by  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Whatever  my  thoughts 
as  we  passed  over  the  fields  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  or  as  I  may  have  glanced 
from  Cambridge  bridge  toward  Bunker 
Hill,  surely  the  scenes  once  enacted  in 
these  historic  places  could  hardly  have 
been  more  impressive  to  my  mind  than 
the  scenes  which  I  witnessed  with  my 
eyes  at  those  old  Keene  musters. 


PATIENCE. 

By  Edward   W.  Barnard. 


WHEN  one  is  loved  and  loves,  and  all's  confessed, 
With  cheek  to  cheek  and  throbbing  heart  to  heart, 
That  sweet,  sad-eyed  divinity  thou  art 
Which  brings  us  Peace  for  regent  of  the  breast, 
While  friends  and  kin  mistakenly  protest 

Against  our  choosing,  till  the  salt  tears  start ; 
Which  teaches  us  to  play  a  sunny  part, 
And  smile  at  grief  when  grief  is  bitterest. 

Seen  through  thy  glass  each  dun  cloud  parts  in  twain 
And  shows  the  blue  sky  of  a  future  year ; 
Content  we  have  of  thee  when  tearful  eyes 
Look  sad  farewells  ;   endurance  for  each  pain. 

Love  quick  would  languish,  shouldst  thou  disappear : 
Art  thou  not  Love  itself  in  other  guise  ? 


'fell   «jr4^-;Jv^'    ; 
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2?y  Elizabeth  and  Anne   Gleason. 

[Scene,  small  room  adjoining  a  ball-room.] 


characters. 

Mr.  Evermore  Napping. 

Miss  Vernal  Paragon  —  a  bud. 

Mr.  Reliance  Paragon  —  her  brother. 

An  Usher. 

Mr.  Napping,  alone,  at  rise  of  curtain. 

Mr.  N.  —  Heigho,  another  tedious  hour  remains, 
In  which  I  must  forego  the  use  of  brains; 
Must  force  a  lumbering  tongue  to  social  talk, 
And  drag  a  faltering  foot  through  waltz  and 

york. 
What  evil  fiend  induced  me  to  appear, 
Another  fool  to  swell  the  numbers  here? 
Why  does  this  herd  from  home's  mild  bond- 
age break, 


To  press  and  struggle  for  the  struggle's  sake? 
A  wild  stampede  with  Folly  for  its  guide, 
And  him  who  would  resist   it,  woe  betide ! 
\_Pause.~\ 

That  pretty  girl  with  poppies  in  her  hair 
Is  laughing  shrill  above  the  music's  blare. 
She  seems  all  ears,  all  eyes  for  him  alone, 
That  imbecile  who  bows  before  her  throne; 
And  yet,  one  foot  impatient  taps  the  floor, 
One  eye,  with  eager  longing,  seeks  the  door : 
That  door,  oh  irresistible  its  arch, 
Upheld  by  caryatides  in  starch  ! 
Should  I  step  forth  to  set  her  victim  free, 
As  now  she   smiles  on  him,  she'd  smile   on 

me,  — 
Content  that  I  can  dance  and  flap  a  fan, 
I  meet  the  sole  requirement,  —  a  man. 
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' '  You  said  if  I  waved  my  fan  this  way " 

.Pxuse —  looks  at  watch. 

It  must  be  late.     Just  twelve  !     Ye  gods,  how 

slow  ! 
I'll  hang  around  a  while  and  then  I'll  go. 
This  flippant  dust  from  off  my  shoes  I'll  wipe, 
And  fly  unto  my  paradise,  my  pipe.     [Exit.] 

Enter,  in  great  haste,  an  nslier. 

Usher.  —  Good  heavens  !  so  he  has  departed  ! 
I  saw  him  a  second  ago; 
I  fondly  had  planned  to  present  him 
To  some  of  those  girls  in  that  row. 
There  are  some  that  have  sat  all  the  evening 
With  such  a  disconsolate  air : 
I  have  danced  with  them  all  in  succession, 
And  I  can't  keep  it  up,  I  declare. 

Sits,  wearily. 

Oh,  there  he  is  now  !      I  must  seize  him 
Or  he'll  join  with  the  non-dancing  men, 
And  then  there's  no  hope  of  extraction. — 
If  ever  I  usher  again  !      [Exit.'] 

E?iter  Miss    Vernal  Paragon   and   Mr.   Reli- 
ance Paragon. 

Miss  P.  —  I'm  perfectly  certain  you  saw  me; 
I  think  you  were  awfully  mean. 
I'd     danced    with     that    man     two    whole 
dances,  — 
.   And  such  a  long  wait  in  between. 


You  said  if  I  waved  my  fan,  this  way, 
And  tapped  with  my  foot  on  the  floor 

[motioning] 
You'd  instantly  come  to  relieve  me. 

Mr.  P.  —  Oh,  well,  we  can  try  it  once  more. 

Miss  P.  —  What  use  is  a  brother  at  parties, 
Who  can't  take  the  trouble  — 

Mr.  P.  —  Great  Scott ! 

I  say,  let's  go  out  where  it's  cooler; 
This  room  is  infernally  hot. 

Miss  P.  —  Of  course  I  won't  signal  too  often, 
But  only  in  case  of  distress; 
And  then  you  will  come  to  my  rescue; 
Now  promise,  you  will,  won't  you? 

Mr.  P.  — Yes. 

Miss  P. — And  don't  come  unless  I  do  signal — 
You  only  would  be  in  the  way; 
For  when  girls  have  plenty  of  partners, 
Their  brothers  seem  —  slow. 

Mr.  P.  —  I  dare  say. 

Miss  P. — -All  right,  then,  remember,  you've 
promised. 

Mr.  P.  —  Say,    Vern,   who's   that    seraph   in 
blue? 

Miss  P.  —Why,  that's  Molly  Smith. 

Mr.  P.  — Introduce  me.     I'll  do  a  like  favor 
for  you. 

Miss  P.  —  Oh,  will  you?     That's  just  what  I 
wanted. 
You  saw  him,  —  that  man  sitting  here, 
With  sort  of  a  tired  expression, 
And  just  the  least  bit  of  a  sneer? 

Mr.  P.  —  Oh,  yes,  that  was  Evermore  Napping, 
An  old  college  classmate  of  mine. 

Miss  P.  —  Delightful !     You  must  introduce  him; 
I  think  he  looked  perfectly  fine, 
Unusual,  aristocratic. 

Mr.  P.  —  He's  terribly  bored  here  to-night; 

Says  girls  should  be  viewed  from  a  distance, 
Like  mountains. 

Miss  P.  —  How  awfully  bright ! 

Mr.  P.  —  He's  really  a  capital  fellow; 
He  used  to  row  stroke  in  our  crew; 
You   wait    here    while    I    go   and  find    him. 

[Exit.-] 

Miss  P.  —  I  dare  say  my  hair's  all  askew; 
My  train  is  a  wreck  —  I  can't  help  it. 
Next  time  1  shall  mark  it  in  black  : 
"  Look  out  for  the  train,  it  is  coming; 
Take  warning,  don't  walk  on  the  track." 

Adjusts    dress,    looking    in  glass.     Enter   Mr. 
ATapping,  front,  Mr.  Paragon  meeting  him. 

Mr.  P. — You're  just  the  chap  I'm  looking  for. 
I  want  to  introduce  you  to  — 


Mr.  N.  —  A  girl !  ■ 
don't  ask  me. 


I    can't, 
Mr.  P.  —  Oh,  come  on. 


I    really  can't, 
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Mr.  N.  —  It's  twelve;   you  must  excuse  me,  Para-      Mr.   N.    [cautiously^ — You  know   it  is   already 
gon;  late. 

For  twelve  o'clock  is  very  late  for  me,  —  I  can't  stay  long,  and  when  I  want  to  go 

I  get  so  sleepy  then.  I  must  arrange  some  way  to  let  you  know, 

So  you  can  take  her  off  my  hands  —  you  see? 
Mr.  P.  —  But,  don't  you  see? 

I  said  I'd  introduce  you  if  she'd  wait 
One  moment  here. 


Mr.  N.  —  I  tell  you  it's  too  late. 


Mr.  P.  — All  right. 

Mr.  N.  —  Then  on  some  signal  let's  agree. 


Mr.  P.  —  But  I  can't  tell  her  that  you  wouldn't      Mr.  P. — That's  easy;  wave  her  fan  like  this,  on 
come,  —  high? 

That  you  refused  to  meet  her.  And  make  your  foot  go,  thus,  when  I  pass  by. 


You're  just  the  chap   I'm   looking  for." 


Mr.  N.  — No,  but  some 

Neat,  plausible  excuse  you  might  contrive,  — 
I've  sprained  my  ankle,  gone  — 

Mr.  P.  —  Why,  man  alive, 

How   can    I,    when   she's    right    behind    us 
there  ? 

Mr.   N.    {looking] — That  silly  girl  with  poppies 
in  her  hair?     \_Pause.~] 
Since  there  is  no  escape,  lead  on  —  but  wait ! 

Mr.  P.  — What  now? 


Mr.  N.  —  But  won't  she  think  my  actions  some- 
what queer? 

Mr.  P.  —  Why  should  she ?     No. 

Mr.  N.  —  You'll  not  forget? 

Mr.  P.  — No  fear 

Of  that.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  N.  —  I  wish  you  could  invent 
Some  simpler  — 
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Three  cannot  talk  to  advantage 


Mr.  P.  —  Vern,  allow  me  to  present 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  Napping,  —  Evermore; 
Miss  Vernal  Paragon,  my  sister,  —  I'll  with- 
draw.     {Exit.] 

Miss  P.  —  I'm   very  glad  to   meet   you,  for   I've 
heard 
So  much  about  — 

Mr.  N.  —  His  sister,  on  my  word!    {In  despair.'] 

Miss  P.  —  About  your  rowing  in  the  college  crew; 
And  did  you  play  in  the  eleven,  too? 

Mr.  N.  — The  crew,  —  why,  yes,  — 

Miss  P.—  And  did  you  row  that  day 
The  rudder  broke? 

Mr.  N.  {absently]  —  I  really  couldn't  say. 

Miss  P.  {enthusiastic]  —  Oh,   such  a  crowd,  and 

every  one  you  knew, 
And  all  the  place  just  crammed  with  red  and 

blue, 
And  ra-ra-ra  like  thunder  in  the  air, 
And  peanuts  and  popcorn.  — 

Mr.  N.  {collecting himself  ]  —  I  wasn't  there. 

She  sits.      Pause. 

Mr.  N.- — ■  Er-well,  it's  very  pleasant  here  to-night. 

Miss    P.     {aside]  —  Good     Heavens  !  —  and    I 
thought  the  man  was  bright. 


{Aloud.]  —  Yes,    very   pleasant.     When  one's  in 
the  mood 
There's  nothing  like  a  waltz,   {aside]   How 

very  rude 
Of  him  to  stand  there  and  not  ask  me  down 
To  dance  !      He  seems  to  be  a  perfect  clown. 

Mr.  N.  —  I  do  not   like   to   waltz,  —  it's  such   a 
bore.      {He  sits.] 

Miss  P.  —  Do  tell  me  what  you  come  to  parties 
for. 

Mr.  N.  —  I  hardly  know. 

Miss  P.  —  Perhaps  you're  musical, 
You  play,  or  like  to  listen. 

Mr.  N.  — Not  at  all. 

I've  always  hated  music. 

Miss  P.  —  Why,  how  strange  ! 

Our    seats    are    rather    near    it;     we    might 

change.      {Pause.] 
Shall  we   stay  here   or   wander   toward   the 

stair? 

Mr.  N.  —  We  may  as  well  stay  here  as  anywhere. 
They  settle  back  in  chairs,  gazing  into  vacancy. 
Mr.  N.  —  So  late  !    {Aside.] 
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Miss  P.  {aside']  —  I  think  there's  something  on 
his  mind, 

Some  sad  misfortune  surely  lurks  behind. 

Perhaps  he's  lost  his  money  on  the  street, 

Or  staked  it  on  the  team  that  didn't  beat. 

And  yet,  such  deep  dejection  must  denote 

Some  deeper  grief,  more  sacred,  more  re- 
mote 

Than  money  brings,  some  hopeless  love  or 
prayer, 

A  yearning  for  — 

Mr.  N.    [aside"]  —  My  pipe  and  easy  chair, 
All  empty,  at  my  coming  to  be  filled. 
I'll  put  my  mammoth  slippers  on  and  build 
A  roaring  blaze  to  make  the  fire-dogs  grin, 
The    smiles    flit    over    Shakespeare's    brazen 

chin, 
The  shadows  dance  and  play  at  peek-a-boo. 
From  sympathy  I'll  sit  and  chuckle,  too. 
He  chuckles  aloud. 

Mr.  P.  [aside]  —  He  laughs !  Oh  Heaven,  what 
can  the  matter  be  ! 
There's  nothing  to  arouse  his  mirth  but  me. 

[Aloud] — What  is  so  very  funny, —  may  I  know? 

Mr.  N.  —  Why,  nothing. 

Miss  P.  —  Then  why  were  you  laughing  so? 

Mr.  N.  —  I  wasn't  laughing,     [aside]   Five  more 
minutes  gone  ! 

Miss  P.  [aside]  —  Perhaps  he  did  it  to  conceal  a 

yawn. 
Well,  let    him   yawn.     I've    done    my  very 

best 
To  draw  him  out —  I'll  let  him  do  the  rest. 

She  leans  back,  silent.     Pause. 

Mr.  N.  [arousing  himself]  —  I  think  the  music's 
very  good,  —  don't  you? 

Miss  P.  —  I  thought  you  hated  music. 
Mr.  N.  —  Yes,  I  do. 

Pause  —  silence. 

Miss  P.  [aside]  —  He  has  no  more  remarks  to 

venture  on. 
Mr.  N.  [aside]  —  I'd  like  to   lay   my  hands   on 

Paragon.      [Silence] 

Mr.  N.  —  Perhaps  we'd  find  it  warmer  over  there. 

Miss  P.  —  We  may  as  well  stay  here  as  anywhere. 
Silence. 

Both    [aside]  —  If    he  would  pass,   I'd  try  that 
little  plan, 
And  make  the  signal. 

Mr.  N.  [seeing  Paragon  outside]  —  Let   me  take 
your  fan. 
It's  very  hot. 

Miss  P. —No,  thanks. 
Mr.  N.  [eagerly]— Oh,  do. 
Miss  P.  [suspecting]  —  What  for? 
She  looks  around. 

Mr.  N.  [aside]  —  I  see  that  brother  just  outside 
the  door. 


Miss  P.  [aside] — I  see  my  brother  just  outside 
the  door. 

Enter  Reliance  Paragon  with  cloak  over  his 
arm,  —  ivhereupon  both  make  the  signal  wildly. 
Pie  crosses,  grinning  with  satisfaction  and  unre- 
sponsive.  Phey  continue  to  signal  in  blank  de- 
spair, then  look  at  each  other,  and  understand. 
Gradually  a  smile  steals  over  their  faces  and  they 
laugh  aloud. 

Miss  P.  [convulsed  with  laughter]  —  Oh  dear,  it 
was  awfully  funny  ! 

Mr.  N.  —  A  simply  ridiculous  scene!  —  [laugh- 
ing] 

But  so  rude,  —  can  you  ever  forgive  me? 

So  stupid,  — so  boorish,  —  so  mean  !  [  Con- 
trite] 

Miss  P. —  Oh,  please  don't  say  that,  Mr.  Napping; 
We're  fellow  companions  in  crime. 
Our  plan  was  not  very  successful; 
Perhaps  'twill  work  better  next  time. 

Mr.  N.  —  I    don't  think   it    could    have   worked 
better; 
Suppose  we  don't  try  it  again; 
For  next  time  your  brother  might  answer 
The  moment  you  signalled,  and  then  — 

Miss  P.  —  And  then  you'll  be  filled  with  rejoicing, 
Give  than      10  your  stars  for  such  luck, 
And  always  avoid  me  in  future, 
For  fear  you'd  be  hopelessly  "  stuck." 

Mr.  N.  —  While    you   would   sail    off  with  your 
brother, 
Pretending  it  happened  by  chance, 
And  say  you  were  really  too  tired, 
The  next  time  I  asked  you  to  dance. 

Miss  P.  —  Do  be  more  consistent.     You  said  you 
Thought  dancing  and  parties  a  bore. 

Mr.  N.  —  I  never  had  any  feeling 
Of  interest  in  them  before. 
Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow. 

Miss  P.  —  To-morrow? 
Mr.  N.  — At  Mrs.  Van  Dolt's. 
Miss  P.  —  Why,  yes,  I  shall  probably  be  there. 
Mr.  N.  —  I    hope   you    will    give    me    a   waltz. 
[Earnestly.] 

Miss  P.  —  With  pleasure,  on  this  one  condition  — 
If  no  one  should  happen  to  come 
To  ask  me  to  dance  and  relieve  you 
When  doubt  of  escape  makes  you  dumb, 
Just  tell  me  —  don't  trust  to  a  signal; 
Be  honest  and  frank,  I  beseech. 

Mr.  N.  —  Agreed;   but  I  claim  a  condition, — 
You'll  practise  yourself  what  you  preach. 
Consider  me  sort  of  a  fortress 
Where  you  can  retreat  from  the  fray 
And,  weary  of  wiles  and  of  tactics, 
Escape  from  the  trumpet's  coarse  bray, 
Till  the  clarion  clatter  of  teaspoons 
Inspires  your  spirit  anew; 
Then  the  fortress  will  open  its  portals 
And  let  the  bold  warrior  pass  through- 
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Miss  P.  —  But  perhaps  the  redoubtable  warrior 
Still  longed  for  protection  and  rest, 
And  found  when  he  came  to  desert  it 
He  liked  the  kind  fortress  the  best. 

Mr.N.  [ardently]  —  Why,  then,  if  that  happened, 
the  fortress  — 

Seeing  Paragon. 

That  brother,  —  Good  Heavens,  —  I  say, 
Why  can't  he  stay  elsewhere? 

Miss  Pi  [aside]  —  I  told  him 

He  only  would  be  in  the  way. 

Both  glare  at  Paragon,  who  comes  to  the  front, 
beaming.  , 

Mr.  P.  —  She'll  say  I  was  "  horrid  "  to  do  it. 
But  oh  !   'twas  a  capital  joke 
I  couldn't  resist,  ■ —  and  Miss  Snobbins 
Was  freezing  and  wanted  her  cloak. 
But  Vernal's  expression  of  anguish,  — 
That  fan  fluttering  wildly  on  high, 
The  despair  and  the  horror  of  Napping, 
As  I,  unresponsive,  passed  by.      [Laughs.] 
Poor  Vernal  must  be  almost  frantic; 
And  Napping  is  swearing,  no  doubt; 
They'll  hail  my  approach  with  thanksgiving 
And  gratitude  deep  and  devout. 

To  Vernal. 
I'll  dance  with  you  now,  if  you  want  to. 


Miss  P.  [to  brother]  —  Don't  bother. 

[  To  Napping]  —  I'm  sure  you'll  confess 
That  men  — 

Mr.  P.  —  I  have  come. 

Miss  P.  [to  brother]  — Well,  what  of  it? 

To  ATapping. 
Whenever  they  wish  to  possess  — 

Mr.  P.  —  But  Vernal,  I  came  — 

Miss  P.  —  Yes,  I  know  it. 

Mr.  P.  —  And  Napping,  you  said  — 

Mr.  N.  —  Yes,  I  know. 

To  Miss  P. 
But  three  cannot  talk  to  advantage. 
The  music's  still  playing.     Let's  go 
And  try  a  plain  waltz.     I'm  so  rusty 
I  fear  that  I  cannot  reverse; 
But  if  you'll  accept  such  a  partner  — 

Miss  P.  — We'll  try  it. 

Mr.  N.  —  For  better  or  worse. 

Exeunt  Mr.  Napping  atid  Miss  Paragon.   Mi- 
Paragon  gazes  after.      Curtain. 


A   PLEA   FOR  THE    GERMAN    ELEMENT    IN    AMERICA. 

By    IV.  L.  Sheldon. 


THE  wish  has  for  a  long  time  been 
very  strong  within  me  to  give  utter- 
ance to  some  impressions  on  be- 
half of  the  element  that  is  coming  to 
our  shores  from  Germany.  It  is  of  pe- 
culiar importance  that  people  in  the  East 
should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  true 
character  of  that  particular  race.  Cir- 
cumstances of  a  rather  unusual  kind  have 
brought  me  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  German  element  in  the  West,  after 
my  early  life  had  been  saturated  with  the 
influences  of  New  England.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  think  after  this 
experience  that  we  of  Anglo-Saxon  parent- 
age have  failed  a  little  to  value  or  under- 
stand the  especial  characteristics  of  this 
other  race.  It  is  inevitable  that  they 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  shaping 
the  future  of  our  nation.     Probably  they 


constitute  at  the  present  moment  nearly 
one-eighth  of  our  population.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  within  half  a  century 
even  one-quarter  of  the  people  in  this 
country  will  trace  their  ancestry  to  Ger- 
many. It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  seri- 
ous question  what  is  going  to  be  the  in- 
fluence of  this  great  element  on  our  life 
and  institutions.  Many  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  judge  of  the  future  in  this  re- 
spect from  present  conditions ;  and  so 
they  take  a  melancholy  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  this  race  is  peculiar- 
ly foreign.  The  New  England  element 
has  had  heretofore  a  great  predominance 
in  moulding  and  guiding  our  customs ; 
and  the  people  who  come  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  not  take  kindly  to 
what  the  German  people  are  doing  in 
America.       It    is    said    that    they    have 
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brought  over  the  Continental  Sunday. 
It  is  assumed  that  they  are  materialistic 
in  their  ways,  and  inclined  to  worship 
physical  comfort.  It  is  asserted  that  they 
are  almost  aggressive  in  their  sociability, 
and  most  fixed  in  their  purpose  of  pre- 
serving their  own  manners  and  habits  on 
this  soil.  They  are  not  acquainted  with 
our  literature  and  do  not  talk  English. 
Furthermore,  it  is  charged  that  they  have 
had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  religious 
condition  of  the  country.  They  do  not 
like  to  go  to  church.  It  is  said  that  they 
lean  to  materialism  in  philosophy.  Was 
not  Germany  the  home  of  Strauss,  Buech- 
ner,  and  Feuerbach?  Worse  still,  we 
have  had  it  intimated  that  they  are  bring- 
ing socialism  and  the  revolutionary  spirit 
to  our  shores.  Was  not  Germany  the 
home  of  Lasalle  and  Karl  Marx? 

Altogether  this  would  be  a  very  serious 
array  of  charges,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
one  fact  that  some  of  us  have  a  way  of 
confusing  the  transient  with  the  perma- 
nent influences  which  may  come  from  that 
particular  race.  Perhaps  we  forget  that 
if  we  desire  to  understand  what  is  to  be 
the  abiding  work  of  this  people  among 
us,  we  must  first  go  back  and  judge  of 
them  and  their  characteristics  in  their 
own  home  in  Germany.  It  is  probable 
that  the  long  existing  traits  they  have  ex- 
hibited on  their  own  soil  will  be  just  the 
traits  which  they  will  preserve,  and  bv 
which  they  will  influence  us,  in  America. 

We  venture  on  the  most  inspiring  of 
all  problems  in  approaching  the  question 
what  role  is  to  be  played  by  the  different 
race  elements  now  coming  to  our  land. 
Only  once  in  past  times  has  there  been 
an  epoch  so  eventful  in  this  particular 
direction.  History  is  probably  as  much 
influenced  by  changes  in  races  as  by 
changes  in  institutions.  For  a  time  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  foreign 
element  would  be  something  that  could 
be  received  among  us,  absorbed  and 
made  over  again  by  our  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, practically  shaped  and  de- 
veloped into  Anglo-Saxons.  But  the 
laws  of  social  evolution  make  that  possi- 
bility doubtful.  Those  very  races  will 
soon  be  native  on  our  soil.  They  must 
to  some  extent  give  as  well  as  receive,  in- 
fluence  as  well  as  be   influenced.     It  is 


difficult  to  suppose  that  some  degree  of 
change  will  not  take  place  from  these 
new  conditions,  in  the  character  of  the 
whole  people  which  is  to  constitute  the 
population  of  these  United  States. 

What  a  melancholy  feeling  it  would 
give  to  an  emigrant  as  he  landed  on  our 
shores,  if  he  had  to  assume  that  all  that 
he  brought  with  him  in  the  history  and 
growth  of  his  own  nationality  was  utterly 
to  fade  out  and  perish,  while  he  was  just 
to  be  moulded  and  shaped  over  again  by 
new  institutions  !  Undoubtedly  many  of 
the  people  who  have  settled  here  are  dis- 
turbed and  anxious  over  this  very  thought. 
They  notice  that  their  language  is  less 
and  less  used  by  their  own  children.  The 
literature  they  have  loved  is  no  longer  the 
chief  study  of  the  people  around  them. 
The  customs  and  usages  which  they 
brought  over  with  them  appear  less  and 
less  noticeable  even  in  their  own  families. 
Naturally  they  must  feel  themselves  being 
lost,  dying  out  as  an  influence,  while  yet 
alive  and  full  of  interest  in  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  It  takes  a  long  while 
for  a  new  race  to  domesticate  itself. 
Millions  of  our  population  at  the  present 
moment  must  be  more  or  less  conscious 
of  this  peculiar  sense  of  homelessness  or 
isolation.  They  aremot  any  longer  wholly 
European.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  become  wholly  and  entirely 
American. 

A  strong  people  with  marked  race 
characteristics  cannot  help  but  desire  to 
be  an  influence  on  the  new  home  where 
they  are  trying  to  domesticate  them- 
selves. The  first  instinct  must  be  for 
them  to  endeavor  to  exert  their  power 
in  establishing  and  preserving  their  own 
customs.  We  must  forgive  them  for  this 
natural  desire.  A  race,  if  it  is  good  for 
anything,  must  believe  in  itself.  It  is 
quite  certain  however  that  this  people, 
n  spite  of  their  vast  numbers  and  tena- 
cious instincts,  are  not  going  to  materi- 
ally alter  or  modify  our  common  speech 
or  political  institutions.  Those  two 
features  come  essentially  from  England. 
They  are  fixed  and  are  going  to  stay. 
They  were  established  before  this  other 
race  began  to  come  to  this  country.  We 
shall  always  trace  these  special  features 
of  our    life  to  the  original    influence  of 
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the  Anglo  -  Saxon  element  in  America. 
But  the  language  as  well  as  the  broad 
lines  of  our  political  customs,  after  all, 
constitute  only  a  part  of  what  belongs  to 
the  coming  history  of  our  institutions. 
An  influence  does  not  have  to  be  direct 
in  order  to  be  of  enormous  consequence. 
There  is  to  be  developed  in  this  land  a 
distinct  American  race,  a  type  of  citizen 
quite  different  from  the  races  or  types  of 
Europe. 

It  is  by  their  race  characteristics, 
rather  than  by  their  language  or  their 
political  institutions,  that  this  people  who 
are  ultimately  to  number  upwards  of  one 
quarter  of  our  population,  will  be  an  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  this  country.  It 
is  the  type  of  character  which  they  bring, 
that  is  to  play  the  great  role  in  a  later 
period  of  history.  This  feature  may  to 
a  certain  degree  exert  itself  and  display 
its  power  without  any  definite  forethought 
or  reflection.  It  is  an  agency  which  can- 
not be  checked  or  hindered  by  legislation. 
It  may  slip  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  but  it 
cannot  pass  away.  That  race  character 
has  been  developed  out  of  a  thousand 
years  of  history  on  another  continent. 
It  is  therefore  an  element  which  does  not 
alter  in  a  year,  or  even  in  a  century.  The 
German  people  have  their  own  type  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  in  the 
features  of  the  face,  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  the  very  carriage  of  the  body.  It 
may  be  noticed  even  in  their  way  of  view- 
ing the  world.  These  peculiarities  can 
only  be  observed  through  a  long  period 
of  years.  It  is  necessary  to  live  for  a 
time  with  a  stranger,  if  we  are  ever  to 
truly  understand  him. 

I  can  but  appeal  to  their  whole  past 
history,  in  urging  that  we  do  not  be  un- 
fair in  misjudging  the  influence  of  this 
people  that  is  coming  to  us  from  Ger- 
many. It  is  natural,  and  yet  most  unfor- 
tunate, that  we  should  form  our  opinions 
about  them  from  the  surface  characteris- 
tics. A  man  is  not  his  real  and  best  self 
where  he  is  not  altogether  domesticated. 
Many  peculiarities  which  we  have  noticed 
about  this  people  will  have  quite  passed 
away  in  the  course  of  another  century. 
It  is  noticeable  even  now  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  feels  more  at  home  with  the  Ger- 
mans when  he  meets  them  in  their  own 


country,  where  the  people  are  their  natural 
selves.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that 
this  element  has  been  coming  to  us  at  a 
time  of  transition  in  their  own  social  and 
political  institutions. 

For  my  own  part,  after  studying  them 
closely  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  their 
home  in  Germany,  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  are  going  to  be  necessarily  as  radical 
an  influence  upon  us  as  has  been  feared, 
either  in  politics  or  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  closely  we  observe 
this  particular  race,  the  more  carefully  we 
note  the  way  it  conducts  itself  among  us, 
the  more  deeply  we  go  into  its  past 
history  in  its  own  country,  —  the  more 
will  come  home  to  us  the  conviction  that 
the  German  people  will  be  here  on  this 
soil  conspicuously  a  conservative  element 
in  America.  We  can  see  this  tendency 
underneath  the  surface  in  all  the  details 
of  the  private  life  of  this  people,  as  well 
as  in  their  own  national  history.  In- 
stinctively they  prefer  to  stay  where  they 
are  ;  they  are  not  restless  and  changeable. 
They  are  disposed  to  keep  to  the  old 
habits  and  customs.  They  are  by  nature 
anything  but  revolutionary.  Conser- 
vatism appears  to  be  in  every  element 
of  their  character.  They  are  not  fond 
of  novelty,  like  the  French ;  they  even 
hesitate  to  push  forward  or  advance  in 
their  political  life,  as  do  the  English. 
They  are  a  slow  and  long-suffering 
people.  I  doubt  whether  any  other 
civilized  country  of  Europe  would  have 
stood  the  strain  which  they  have  experi- 
enced during  the  last  few  months,  and 
settled  down  so  quietly  after  it  was  over. 
What  other  people  would  have  endured 
so  patiently  the  late  despotism  of  the  new 
Emperor,  after  once  having  tasted  so 
much  previous  freedom?  Indeed,  what 
else  but  a  conservative  instinct  could  hold 
them  so  firm,  in  spite  of  the  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  radical*  doctrine  that 
would  appear  to  be  spreading  among  the 
people?  Even  when  they  change  their 
minds,  they  are  slow  to  take  positive 
action,  or  move  on  to  revolution. 

I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  be  very  glad  of  this  peculiar  kind  of 
influence  here  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  as  a  people  fond  of  making  new 
experiments,   of  having   new  laws.     We 
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are  loth  to  wait  and  try  sufficiently 
the  customs  or  laws  we  already  possess. 
It  is  essential  for  that  reason  that  there 
should  be  one  great  element  among  us 
that  by  its  very  nature  insists  on  conser- 
vatism. That  special  race  will  be  a 
check  on  too  rapid  changes.  Their  his- 
toric sense  is  keen  and  strong ;  they  are 
already  taking  great  interest  in  the  past 
development  of  our  country.  It  is  a  Ger- 
man, Von  Hoist,  who  has  written  the 
greatest  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  struck  me  that 
they  are  particularly  fond  of  going  back 
and  reading  the  lives  and  the  writings  of 
the  American  statesmen.  They  like  to 
talk  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  and  Web- 
ster. They  are  fond  of  celebrating  the 
anniversaries  of  great  events  in  the  last 
hundred  or  two  hundred  years  of  America. 
They  are  proud  of  our  Constitution.  The 
more  thoroughly  they  settle  themselves 
among  us  and  grow  up  in  our  midst,  the 
more  disposed  they  are  to  preserve  intact 
our  past  institutions.  They  have  brought 
with  them  from  their  own  country  the 
idea  of  nationality.  Their  conservative 
instincts  are  leading  them  for  that  very 
reason  to  implant  that  principle  here,  and 
to  transfer  their  feelings  to  a  great  and 
unified  State  in  America.  If  they  as  a 
people  ever  insist  on  changes  or  altera- 
tions in  our  customs  or  institutions,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  practically  along  the 
lines  already  suggested  and  marked  out 
by  previous  statutes,  legislation,  or  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  we  hear  it  commonly 
assumed  as  a  fact  that  the  influence  of 
this  people  has  been  precisely  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  It  is  said  that  most  of 
the  radical  or  revolutionary  element 
among  us  comes  from  Germany.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  iconoclastic  doc- 
trines as  well  as  leaders,  that  have  been 
conspicuous  in  Germany.  We  have  to 
admit  that  such  teachings  have  had  their 
origin  largely  on  that  soil.  But  it  is  fairly 
questionable  whether  they  have  brought 
the  revolutionary  spirit  to  this  country. 
Those  doctrines  as  well  as  that  spirit 
developed  out  of  the  conditions  of  their 
own  land.  They  were  symptoms  of  in- 
evitable revolution  there,  from  out-worn 
hereditary  customs   as  well    as    from    an 


imperfect  paternal  government.  Inevi- 
tably a  people  must  bring  with  them  their 
social  doctrines  as  well  as  their  language. 
Persons  who  have  chafed  in  mind  and 
are  sore  at  heart  under  injustice  and 
oppression  cannot  at  once  get  over  the 
irritated  feelings.  It  would  not  be  quite 
fair  to  expect  that  they  should  recognize 
at  a  glance  the  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions between  this  and  their  own  country. 
What  they  have  endured  has  led  them  to 
feel  that  the  whole  system  of  the  world  is 
wrong.  We  must  allow  time  for  that 
spirit  to  change.  It  is  surprising  after 
all  to  observe  that,  with  the  spread  of 
revolutionary  doctrine  among  the  people, 
they  are  so  conservative  about  putting  it 
into  active  practice.  It  goes  to  show 
that  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  largely 
a  transitional  phase  which  they  will 
rapidly  outgrow. 

It  is  the  restless  element  of  the  popu- 
lation that  offers  the  possibility  of  a 
revolution,  much  more  than  the  individ- 
uals who  furnish  the  doctrine.  While  it 
is  true  that  a  vast  number  of  the  people 
that  come  from  that  country  are  more  or 
less  imbued  with  radical  opinions,  they 
quietly  settle  down  among  us  and  do  be- 
come exceptionally  industrious.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  German  element 
rarely  if  ever  settles  to  the  bottom  of 
society.  National  economy  for  that  rea- 
son almost  compels  us  to  encourage  their 
coming;  for  we  cannot  have  too  many 
actual  workers. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  to  the 
observation  of  those  who  are  studying 
these  people,  that  the  children  born  on 
this  soil  of  German  parentage  are  much 
less  radical  than  their  fathers.  This 
simply  implies  that  they  are  reverting  to 
the  natural  conservative  type  of  their 
race.  It  was  only  the  most  unusual  con- 
ditions that  shook  that  people  from  their 
disinclination  to  change.  For  that  reason 
the  race  is  made  up  of  two  different 
elements  at  the  present  time  among  us, 
a  younger  and  an  older  generation.  The 
contrast  is  striking.  It  is  by  this  younger 
generation  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
future  influence  of  the  race  on  our 
country. 

We  must  not  forget  that  their  language 
makes    it    difficult  for    us   to   enter    into 
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quick  sympathy  with  their  spirit  or  under- 
takings. What  they  are  trying  to  do  is 
often  commendable,  when  it  may  not 
impress  us  favorably  because  they  do  it 
in  their  own  way.  Their  Turner  socie- 
ties, for  example,  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  By  this  means  they  are 
inducing  their  young  men  and  young 
women  to  train  in  physical  culture.  They 
have  by  such  methods  been  able  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  among  mechanics, 
office  men,  and  the  younger  element  in 
business  life,  such  as  exists  among  our- 
selves only  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
they  are  in  this  manner  developing  the 
same  excellent  physique  which  is  de- 
veloped in  such  a  remarkable  way  by  the 
military  system  of  their  own  country  in 
Europe. 

Furthermore,  as  they  come  to  blend 
with  us  in  speech  and  social  institutions, 
they  are  liable  to  be  a  greater  and  greater 
influence  in  encouraging  industrious 
habits  among  the  rising  generation.  This, 
too,  is  an  illustration  of  their  natural  con- 
servatism. Their  children  do  not  so 
readily  depart  from  the  steady  character 
and  disposition  of  their  fathers.  It  has 
been  remarked,  for  example,  that  the 
young  native-born  Anglo-Saxon  on  this 
soil  is  losing  the  old  saving  habits  that 
were  usual  half  a  century  ago.  The 
Benjamin  Franklin  type  of  character  has 
been  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  this 
other  element,  from  that  other  country, 
which  is  reviving  it  among  us.  Young 
men  of  to-day  who  call  themselves  Amer- 
ican are  accustomed  to  spend  as  they  go. 
They  live  up  to  the  extent  of  their  in- 
comes. They  are  acquiring  the  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  wanting  to  make  a  display. 
The  German  people  have  been  slow  to 
catch  that  disposition.  Their  children 
in  this  regard  keep  up  the  habits  of  their 
fathers.  They  are  saving  and  indus- 
trious •  they  want  to  have  a  little  capital 
in  reserve.  It  is  a  surprising  discov- 
ery oftentimes  to  learn  how  well-to-do 
many  German  families  in  our  large  cities 
actually  are,  who  have  been  living 
quietly,  modestly  and  without  any  display 
or  ostentation.  They  have  kept  their 
capital  in  reserve.  They  use  it  rather 
to  produce  still  more  wealth.     The  me- 


chanics among  them  are  liable  always  to 
have  a  little  money  saved  for  an  emer- 
gency. It  has  been  noticed  how  ready 
and  prompt  they  are  to  meet  the  bills  of 
their  physicians.  This  quality  of  char- 
acter inevitably  has  its  objectionable  as- 
pects. It  oftentimes  makes  them  seem 
narrow  and  close  ;  it  checks  them  in  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.  Nevertheless  for  the 
great  mass  of  wage- earners  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  if  this  habit  could  be 
encouraged.  If  any  class  of  persons  are 
to  preserve  among  us  the  steady,  cautious 
and  industrious  type  of  character,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Benjamin  Franklin,  it  will  be 
the  people  whose  fathers  have  come  to 
us  from  Germany. 

There  is  another  consideration  with  re- 
gard to  their  influence,  about  which  there 
may  be  very  diverse  opinions.  Unques- 
tionably this  element  is  unlike  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  sociability.  He  does  not  like 
to  be  alone.  Whatever  the  German  does, 
he  wants  to  do  in  company.  Comrade- 
ship marks  every  feature  of  his  life.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
naturally  reserved,  if  not  a  little  cold. 
Individualism  is  very  strong  in  him ;  it 
goes  at  times  almost  to  the  very  verge  of 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows. 
Neither  of  these  traits  is  altogether  sat- 
isfactory by  itself.  There  is  something 
rather  hard  in  the  clannishness  and  re- 
serve of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  makes  him 
unsympathetic.  He  does  what  he  thinks 
is  right ;  but  he  is  liable  to  stop  at  that 
limit.  On  the  other  hand  the  almost 
aggressive  sociability  of  the  German  de- 
tracts from  his  fineness  of  character. 
Undoubtedly  the  two  elements  here  must 
help  and  develop  each  other.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  comradeship  spirit  of  the 
Teutonic  race  is  going  to  be  of  real 
value  as  an  influence  upon  this  country. 
It  is  going  to  display  itself  and  its  worth 
in  the  social  problem  of  the  day.  In- 
deed it  has  often  struck  me  that  there 
was  a  closer  and  warmer  feeling  of  inti- 
macy or  relationship  between  the  laborer 
and  the  employer  among  the  element 
that  has  come  to  us  from  Germany.  It 
is  true  the  two  classes  may  live  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  homes  ;  the  distinction  in 
that  respect  is  apparent  enough.  But 
there    is  no  marked  difference    in    their 
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bearing  when  they  meet  in  the  shop  or 
the  office.  The  German,  it  strikes  me, 
appears  a  little  less  disposed  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  to  display  the  sense  of  aris- 
tocracy toward  the  class  out  of  which  he 
himself  has  risen.  It  is  true  he,  too,  is  an 
individualist  to  the  core.  He  stands  by 
his  own  rights,  and  when  he  is  indig- 
nant he  strikes  from  the  shoulder.  The 
fellowship  spirit  in  him,  the  fraternal 
spirit  which  characterizes  him,  does  not 
lead  him  to  want  to  surrender  his  just 
privileges.  He  is  much  less  of  a  social- 
ist in  a  free  country  than  on  his  own  soil 
where  he  has  been  used  to  paternal  gov- 
ernment. Independence  characterizes 
both  his  conduct  and  his  thinking.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  each  man 
among  them  chooses  his  own  political 
party.  We  have  all  noticed  the  fact  that 
they  have  divided  almost  equally  in  that 
regard  in  this  country.  Furthermore 
they  cannot  be  led  to  obey  the  will  of 
a  machine.  The  mugwujfip  spirit  is  in 
them  very  wrong.  They  show  the  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  principles,  and  will 
turn  from  one  party  to  another,  in  a  way 
that  indicates  that  paternalism  has  com- 
paratively little  hold  upon  them  here  in 
America. 

But  this  comradeship  spirit,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  the  extreme  form  of  almost 
radical  sociability,  is  certainly  of  great 
value  in  softening  the  rather  sharp  dis- 
tinctions which  are  now  rapidly  develop- 
ing between  class  and  class  in  America. 
If  anything  will  save  us  from  catastrophe 
from  this  line  of  cleavage,  it  will  not  be 
some  new  social  ism,  but  the  kind  of  cor- 
dial fellow  feeling  displayed  between  the 
two  classes  who  are  on  either  side  of  the 
gulf  which  divides  people  according  to 
their  degree  of  material  prosperity. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  these 
various  influences  will  exhibit  themselves 
in  full  force  upon  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Germans  are  still  strangers 
among  us.  What  they  do  now  mostly 
affects  their  own  number.  They  will  not 
exert  their  real  power  until  they  have 
thoroughly  adopted  the  language  of  our 
land.  But  when  they  let  slip  the  exter- 
nal differences  and  contrasts  of  nature, 
then  the  internal  and  abiding  race-char- 
acter will  begin    to    display  its    marked 


influence.  Just  at  the  very  time  when 
they  appear  to  be  losing  their  peculiari- 
ties, at  the  very  epoch  when  their 
language  is  vanishing  and  they  are  in 
dread  lest  they  be  lost  as  a  direct  power, 
at  the  moment  when  they  show  them- 
selves on  the  surface  the  least  German  — 
just  then  we  shall  begin  to  feel  the  vast 
influence  of  the  people  whose  fore-fathers 
have  come  to  us  from  Germany. 

As  to  the  other  and  momentous  ques- 
tion, what  they  are  doing  by  encouraging 
love  for  physical  comfort,  indifference 
to  religion,  materialism  in  philosophy, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  serious 
people  uneasy, —  this  strictly  belongs  to 
the  surface  qualities  of  that  people.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  a  person  who  knows 
them  well  to  have  any  anxiety  about  them 
in  that  respect.  We  must  not  judge  them 
by  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Can  it  be 
conceived  for  a  moment  that  the  race  who 
gave  birth  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who 
own  in  their  ancestry  Mozart  and  Beetho- 
ven and  Wagner,  are  going  to  be  per- 
manently an  influence  for  materialism? 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  go  back  and  study 
their  history  and  their  prominent  race 
characteristics  for  the  last  few  hundred 
years,  we  discover  that  the  abiding  ele- 
ment of  their  nature  is  rather  idealism. 
It  is  true,  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
not  interested  in  the  church  or  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  But  that  implies  merely 
that  they  are  going  through  a  transition 
phase  in  their  life.  Why  not  judge  them 
rather  from  their  whole  past  history? 

Would  any  one  say  that  Martin  Luther 
was  not  religious,  that  Schleiermacher 
was  not  religious,  that  Schiller  and  Less- 
ing  were  not  religious?  Idealism  has 
gone  with  them  so  far  as  to  pass  to  the 
verge  of  mysticism.  The  great  mystics 
for  the  last  two  centuries  have  been 
Germans.  Again,  look  at  their  poets. 
What  about  Goethe?  He  it  was  who 
composed  the  wonderful  monologue  about 
God,  "  Who  dare  name  Him,  who 
confess  I  believe  Him  not?"  as  spoken 
by  Faust.  Who  was  it  that  composed 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  the  musi- 
cal sonatas  now  rendered  all  over 
the  world?  What  nation  gave  birth  to 
Parsifal  and  Tannhauser?  Surely  that 
music  is  the  very  soul  of  religion.     Who 
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wrote  the  great  Masses  for  the  Church? 
Chiefly  the  Germans.  Over  against 
Buechner,  r~uerbach  and  Strauss,  I  place 
Beethoven,  Scnleiermacher  and  Wagner. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is 
that  just  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of 
political  institutions,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  the  German  element  has  been  the 
first  to  advance  in  similar  development 
in  religious  thought  and  institutions.  The 
theologians  have  always  drawn  more  or 
less  from  that  country.  The  late  Dean 
Stanley  confessed  that  the  great  Broad 
Church  movement  in  England,  as  repre- 
sented by  himself  and  Maurice,  and  now 
inspiring  the  utterances  of  such  men  as 
Phillips  Brooks  in  America,  had  its  ori- 
gin and  first  home  in  Germany. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  that  people  to 
judge  them  in  this  great  sphere  of  thought 
and  influence  by  their  teachings  or  atti- 
tude at  a  time  when  they  have  been  going 
through  such  a  complete  political  and 
social  transformation.  The  reversion  or 
the  development  among  them  to  a  higher 
standpoint  is  already  manifest  in  their 
own  country.  Naturally  it  would  be 
slower  to  display  itself  among  people  of 
the  same  kind  here  in  America.  It  will 
be  a  long  period  before  the  new  agency 
at  work  in  their  former  home  will  begin 
to  influence  them  or  reappear  among 
them  in  this  country. 

Another  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that 
these  people  have  been  casting  their  su- 
preme enthusiasm  for  a  long  while  in 
another  direction.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  their  religious  spirit  has  been 
drawn  off  for  a  long  time  to  the  sphere 
of  music.  All  their  instinctive  idealism 
has  in  the  last  years  cast  itself  in  this 
form.  While  the  Italian  race  has  thrown 
its  ardor  into  making  a  new  nation, 
while  the  English  people  have  been  es- 
tablishing their  empire  and  working  out 
social  reforms,  while  France  has  given 
itself  supremely  to  painting  and  politics, 
while  America  has  devoted  itself  to  in- 
ventions and  everything  that  is  practical, 
—  music  has  drawn  off  the  ardor  and 
much  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  people  of 


Germany.  It  is  not  impossible  that  with- 
in the  next  half  century  this  special  and 
rather  one-sided  enthusiasm  for  music 
may  advance  to  a  broader  idealism  and 
give  that  people  once  more  the  leader- 
ship in  religion. 

There  is  of  course  one  danger  ahead. 
They  are  showing  the  effects  of  their  own 
negative  work.  They  do  care  very  much 
now  for  physical  comfort.  They  have  be- 
come practical  almost  too  fast.  The  crisis 
is  there.  What  are  they  going  to  do? 
We  in  this  country  have  been  anxious  be- 
cause of  the  surface  aspects  we  have  seen 
in  their  character.  But  over  against  fifty 
years  of  their  life  I  place  a  thousand 
years  of  their  past  history.  The  voice 
of  Martin  Luther,  of  Lessing  and  Schil- 
ler, of  Fichte  and  Kant,  will  again  be 
heard.  The  philosophy  and  religion  of 
their  forefathers  will  gradually  reappear, 
not  perhaps  as  a  direct  teaching  or  doc- 
trine, but  as  a  trait  in  their  character. 

I  make  this  plea  in  behalf  of  the  Ger- 
man people  among  us,  because  there  is  a 
danger  of  misjudging  them.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  that  "  those  who  trust  us  educate 
us."  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  cares 
to  preserve  its  influence  on  the  new  race 
coming  to  this  soil,  it  can  only  do  so  by 
showing  sympathy  rather  than  antago- 
nism when  the  people  are  once  here. 
What  I  have  been  saying  is  known  per- 
fectly well  to  close  observers.  But  we 
are  all  conscious  that  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate prejudice  with  a  great  many,  which 
I  only  hope  will  change.  It  will  be  the 
masses  who  are  to  meet  and  influence  the 
masses.  It  is  but  just  and  right,  therefore, 
that  we  should  undertake  to  remove  a 
little  of  that  unfavorable  impression  among 
the  great  body  of  persons  who  regard 
themselves  as  the  original  or  true  Ameri- 
cans. As  an  Anglo-Saxon,  I  believe  first 
and  foremost  in  my  own  race  and  the 
worth  of  its  influence.  But  my  personal 
experience  has  taught  me,  to  a  certain 
degree,  humility ;  and  I  have  come  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to 
be  willing  to  receive  a  certain  degree  of 
influence  also  from  the  great  element 
coming  to  us  from  Germany. 
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HE  long  line  of  windows  in 
the  "new  hospital"  flashed 
red  in  the  setting  sun,  the 
warm  gray  of  the  rough 
stone  that  composed  the 
building  giving  back  little 
scintillations  from  countless 
sparks  of  mica,  each  one 
with  its  answering  throb  of 
light  —  the  new  hospital,  yet  rising  from 
its  massive  foundations  in  the  solid  rock 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  with  such 
settled  repose,  such  sense  of  almost  an- 
tiquity, as  belongs  only  to  the  work  of  the 
sole  master  American  architecture  has 
yet  known. 

"Thank  Heaven,"  Dr.  Minturn  had 
said,  "  there  is  one  man  who  knows  that 
a  mushroom,  while  very  well  in  its  way, 
is  not  the  best  type  of  growth,  and  that  a 
mountain  means  more  to  tired  brains 
than  a  sand-heap,  even  though  your  sand- 
heap  may  answer  best  as  a  child's  play- 
thing. At  last  there  is  one  substantial 
thing  in  this  nest  of  shams,  ■ —  sham  archi- 
tecture, sham  everything,  but  for  a  few 
honest  souls  that  save  it.  We  are  lucky 
to  have  solid  foothold  at  last." 

Solid,  indeed,  from  gray  walls  to  the 
tower  at  the  end.  Within,  as  without, 
the  spotlessness  of  the  new,  in  which 
€very  appliance  of  art  had  been  brought 
to  bear,  was  dominated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends : 
light  where  light  was  needed,  softest 
shadow  where  shadow  might  be,  and 
•everywhere  the  sense  of  something  that 
had  grown  by  intrinsic  right,  the  flower 
.and  fruit  of  science  and  art  conjoined. 
The  town  smiled  approval  ot  the  finished 
■work,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
-flouted  the  designer  and  haggled  over 
.every  dollar  used  in  construction,  till 
Drumdarrow,  owner  of  half  the  real  estate 
in  the  county,  had  come  to  the  rescue 
and  said  :  "  Let  the  city  and  its  ring  ot 
scoundrels  and  idiots,  that  your  fine 
political  system  allows  to  govern  you,  go 
Jiang  !      Draw  on  me  for  what  you  want, 


and  spend  no  more  time  ko-towing  to 
fools  and  knaves  who  wouldn't  know  a 
fine  thing  if  they  saw  it."  Thus  it  chanced 
that,  by  no  will  of  its  own,  the  city  now 
rejoiced  in  a  hospital  already  famous, 
and  two  surgeons  whose  names  went  far 
to  make  it  so,  Dr.  John  Minturn  and  his 
colleague,  Ambrose  Brown,  enticed  thither 
from  the  college  which  still  sought  to  wile 
them  back  again. 

The  two  men  were  in  Dr.  Minturn's 
private  room,  the  one  standing  at  the 
broad  window,  his  eyes  on  the  swiftly 
changing  sky,  flushed  now  to  deepest 
crimson,  the  other  in  his  office  chair  by 
the  table. 

"What's  up,  Minturn?"  Dr.  Brown 
said  at  last,  turning  from  the  window,  his 
keen  eyes  full  of  the  peace  of  the  sunset, 
but  rousing  suddenly  to  the  consciousness 
that  something  was  out  of  joint.  "  Tomp- 
kins hasn't  died,  after  all,  has  he?  " 

"Tompkins  be  hanged  !  I'd  carve  up 
him  and  the  entire  penitentiary,  if  I  could 
get  at  them." 

The  words  were  bloodthirsty,  but  the 
speaker  sat  with  his  head  down,  his  legs 
thrust  out,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
in  deep  dejection. 

"A  good  fellow,"  he  went  on,  —  "  but 
no  help  for  it !  I  did  want  to  show  the 
old  hospital  what  we  could  do." 

"  It's  a  fact ;  Baxter  will  crow  over 
us,"  his  companion  said.  "  He  needn't, 
though.  Don't  mind,  Minturn.  You 
have  raised  heaven  and  earth  to  save  the 
man." 

"  What's  the  use  if,  after  all,  I  can't 
save  him?  There  is  only  one  way  left, 
Brown,  and  to  compass  that  there  will 
have  to  be  a  special  act  of  legislature. 
Hang  philanthropy  and  modern  squeam- 
ishness  !  I  want  a  square  yard  of  skin ; 
and  where  am  I  going  to  get  it?  " 

"  Not  from  me,"  said  the  elder  man 
smiling,  but  still  sympathetic.  "  Now, 
Minturn,  don't  worry  over  this  one  mo- 
ment longer.  You  have  got  to  lose  a  case 
now  and  then  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us." 
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"  It's  his  patience  that  makes  such  a 
demand  on  one,  Brown.  The  big  fellow 
— confound  his  size  !  it's  that  that  makes 
the  difficulty,  —  lies  there  in  torture,  and 
never  a  word.  An  inch  or  two  anybody 
would  give  up,  —  but  a  yard!"  and  he 
shook  his  head  in  despair. 

"  Come,  come,  this  won't  do,"  his 
companion  said  seriously.  "  There's  the 
other  ward  still  to  see,  and  Bates  is  wait- 
ing about  the  cancer-wing,  and  those 
fellows  are  coming  over  from  Tusculum 
at  noon.     Where  is  Bates,  by  the  way?  " 

"There  in  the  corner,  and  has  been 
for  half  an  hour,"  said  Dr.  Minturn,  rising 
reluctantly  and  showing  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  form  and  a  face  that  carried 
consolation  to  whoever  looked  upon  it,  in 
the  wards  or  out.  His  colleagues  swore 
by  him  and  even  his  opponents  admitted 
his  merits ;  the  trustees  of  the  new  hos- 
pital were  his  allies ;  and  if  the  patients 
adored  him,  the  nurses  followed  close 
behind.  He  was  accustomed  to  see 
difficulties  vanish  at  will.  His  creed  was 
that  of  a  conquerer  before  him,  "  There 
is  no  such  word  as  impossible."  Yet  now 
the  impossible  faced  him. 

Bates  lingered  when  the  directions  as 
to  the  cancer-wing  were  given,  —  a  sage 
little  Devonshire  carpenter,  who  rejoiced 
in  a  perfect  mortice  or  an  evenly  planed 
surface,  as  if  Ruskin  himself  had  been  his 
teacher. 

"I've  an  idea,  sir,  if  you  don't  mind 
my  mentioning  it,"  he  said,  with  a  defer- 
ence of  which  America  had  never  been 
able  to  rob  him.  "  I  suppose  you  know, 
sir,  Perkins  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  an 
Odd  Fellow.     I  am  too,  sir." 

"Well,  Bates,"  Dr.  Minturn  said  ab- 
stractedly, "  there  can't  be  any  objection 
to  that." 

"  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  there  may 
be  a  great  advantage.  I  am  an  officer  in 
both,  sir,  and  so  is  Perkins  —  on  account 
of  his  size  partly,  sir,  he  do  show  off  the 
regalia  so  well.  I  suppose  you  know  we 
are  bound  to  count  each  other  as  brothers. 
An  inch  isn't  much,  —  and  with  all  of  us 
together  it  wouldn't  be  more  than  that,  I 
take  it." 

"  What  ! ' '  shouted  Dr.  Minturn.  "  You 
don't  mean  —  by  the  great  Horn  Spoon  ! 
Whoever   would    have    thought  of  that  ! 


Bates,  you  are  a  genius  !  Now,  when? 
It  must  b@  quick,  you  know." 

"A  meeting  to-night,  sir.  I'll  put  it  to 
them.  I'il  do  the  best  I  can  and  let  you 
know  before  I  turn  in,  sir.  I  should  say 
there  isn't  much  doubt,  but  I  like  to  be 
certain.  It  come  to  me  like  a  flash,  sir,, 
when  I  heard  you  wanting  to  carve  up 
the  penitentiary,  that  there  was  honest 
skin  enough  might  serve  the  purpose. 
It's  well  I've  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
hospital,"  Bates  added  with  modest 
pride,  "else  if  I  hadn't  had  some  ex- 
perience I  wouldn't  have  known  what  you. 
meant,  sir.  You  wouldn't  mind  my  hav- 
ing a  hextra  look  at  Othello?" 

"  It's  out  of  hours,  Bates,  but  he's  fond 
of  you,  and  he  needs  a  bit  of  comfort. 
Mind  you're  not  to  speak  to  him  of  this. 
There  may  be  nothing  in  it." 

"  Not  I,  sir.  I  want  to  look  again  just 
to  fill  me  up  with  the  measure  of  the  need, 
sir.     They  say  he's  awful  bad  to-day." 

Dr.  Minturn  nodded  and  opened  the 
door  into  the  ward,  hesitated  a  moment,, 
then  followed  Bates,  who  stood  now  by- 
one  of  the  beds,  looking  into  the  round, 
innocent  face  and  pale,  blue  eyes  of  the 
giant  who  lay  there  and  smiled  faintly  up 
at  him. 

Never  had  the  swarthy  and  warlike 
Moor  a  more  preposterously  dissimilar 
namesake  ;  but  Othello  himself  never  sus- 
pected any  incongruity,  and  bore  his  title 
peacefully  into  the  bosom  of  the  "  Primi- 
tive Methodist"  connection  entered  on. 
his  marriage,  his  early  years  having  been 
spent  with  the  "Christians."  A  fixed 
routine  made  his  happiness.  He  had  not 
a  thought  beyond  it ;  and  he  had  married 
a  wife  of  the  same  mind ;  a  meek  and 
orderly  little  sister,  who  led  him  to  ex- 
perience meetings  and  whispered  her 
own  confession  of  faith,  a  faint  accom- 
paniment to  the  mighty  voice  that  told 
his  own. 

"  He  is  as  heavy  and  big  and  simple  as 
an  English  farm  hand,  and  as  susceptible 
and  full  of  resources  as  a  nervous  Yan- 
kee," Dr.  Minturn  had  summed  him  up^ 
"  He  has  the  patience  of  a  Jew,  the 
pluck  of  a  Dane,  and  the  unconsciousness 
of  a  well-fed  ox.  A  shouting  Methodist 
and  an  Odd  Fellow  !  What  do  you  make 
of  a  combination  like  that?" 
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"The  result  of  his  name,  perhaps," 
Dr.  Brown  answered.  "The  madness 
that  gave  him  the  first,  struggles  with  the 
practical  tendencies  inevitable  with  the 
last ;  but  I  am  afraid  neither  will  save  his 
legs." 

Few  cases  in  the  new  hospital  at  C 

had  ever  excited  more  interest.  The 
bursting  of  a  defective  boiler  in  the  mill 
he  served  as  engineer  had  scalded  Othello 
Perkins  so  frightfully  that  he  had  been 
brought  in  with  the  skin  falling  from  his 
unhappy  half-cooked  legs.  Dr.  Minturn 
had  pulled  him  through,  enthusiastic  over 
his  calm  endurance,  till  the  crisis  seemed 
past ;  but  when  healing  had  well  begun,  a 
sudden  change  showed  itself,  and  the  raw 
surface  ulcerated  more  and  more  deeply 
each  day.  Mortification  must  end  it  if 
this  went  on,  unless  grafting  on  fresh  skin 
could  be  accomplished.  But  who  had 
skin  enough  to  spare  for  the  legs  of  an 
Anak?  This  was  the  problem  that  Dr. 
Minturn  had  faced,  and  that  Bates  pro- 
posed to  make  plain, —  who,  when  his  few 
words  with  Othello  were  over,  and  he 
had  been  allowed  to  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  sorry  sight,  went  away,  intent  upon 
his  errand. 

At  nine  that  evening  the  bell  rang  and 
Bates  was  shown  into  the  private  office. 

"  It  is  all  settled,  sir,"  he  said  with 
mild  triumph.  "A  good  many  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  belong  to  the  lodge 
too,  which  in  this  case  isn't  as  convenient. 
I  put  it  to  them  strong  as  to  Othello's 
legs,  and  after  we  had  it  up  for  discussion 
they  took  a  vote  on  it.  Forty-seven  of 
them  will  be  on  hand,  sir,  whenever  you 
want  them,  for  as  much  as  you  want.  I 
explained  to  them  what  you  explained  to 
me,  and  said  you  probably  wouldn't  want 
the  forty-seven  at  once,  but  they  seemed 
to  think  it  would  go  off  better  if  they 
came  in  a  body,  sir.  I'm  to  run  back 
and  let  them  know.  Would  it  set  Othello 
up  a  bit  do  you  think,  sir,  if  they  came  in 
full  regalia?  " 

"Well,  no,"  Dr.  Minturn  answered. 
"You  are  sure  they  can  get  off  from  work, 
Bates?" 

"  For  that  kind  of  an  errand, —  yes, 
sir,"  returned  Bates  with  solemnity. 
"They'd  be  skittish  somehow  about  com- 
ing alone,  one  to  a  time.     'Tisn't  much, 


—  and  yet  it's  considerable,  when  you 
think." 

"  To-morrow  morning,  then,  at  ten, 
Bates, —  and  don't  let  there  be  any  slip. 
Go  back  and  make  sure.  I  believe  we 
can  pull  him  through  yet ; "  and  as  Bates 
made  haste  to  do  his  errand,  Dr.  Minturn 
first  rubbed  his  hands,  and  then  suddenly 
broke  into  strange  laughter,  which  burst 
out  at  intervals  even  on  the  way  to  bed. 

There  were  doubts  even  now.  It  was 
possible  Bates  had  been  hoaxed.  In  any 
case  he  must  wait  and  see.  Hope,  how- 
ever, was  uppermost,  and  before  he  slept 
he  had  confided  his  hopes  to  his  wife, 
but  declined  to  state  why  he  had  laughed 
till  matters  were  further  advanced. 

With  early  morning  he  sent  a  note  to 
the  two  assistant  surgeons,  called  in  only 
in  special  emergencies,  and  had  notified 
Dr.  Brown  that  his  utmost  was  to  be  re- 
quired of  him  at  ten  a.  m.  There  was  no 
time  for  further  explanation. 

"  It  is  positively  unfeeling  and  out- 
rageous, this  continual  chuckling,"  his 
wife  said  reproachfully,  as  he  put  down 
his  coffee  cup  suddenly.  "  What  can 
you  be  thinking  of,  Jack?  " 

Dr.  Brown  met  him  at  the  hospital 
gate. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it's  a  target 
party  or  the  congregation  of  Abimelech 
Chapel  come  to  offer  consolation  to 
Othello,"  he  said,  "but  the  waiting-room 
is  packed  and  they  are  all  gloomy  as 
death.     What's  up?  " 

"It's  the  subjects  for  dissection,"  Dr. 
Minturn  replied.  "  Bates  has  provided 
the  offering,  and  we're  going  to  save 
Othello's  legs." 

For  the  details  of  the  operation  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  medical  journals 
of  that  date,  and  of  succeeding  months, 
all  of  which  chronicle  at  length  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Unhappily, 
science  deals  only  with  the  principal  facts 
bearing  upon  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  thus  the  forty-seven  ways  in  which 
the  forty-seven  victims  met  their  fate 
have  no  mention  in  the  record. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it,"  was 
Bates's  final  summary.  "The  big  men 
hadn't  the  courage  of  kittens,  and  a  dozen 
of  them  flunked  and  turned  sick.  It  is 
rather  nasty,  to  be  sure,  to  stand  and  see. 
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a  square  inch  or  two  of  yourself  sliced  off. 
I  gave  four,  so  I  ought  to  know ;  and  if 
the  forty-seven  had  done  the  same,  he'd 
have  been  covered  sooner.  They  wouldn't. 
I  had  to  go  round  drumming  up  every 
Odd  Fellow  and  Knight  of  Pythias 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city,  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  some  Knights  of  Labor 
took  hold,  it  couldn't  have  been  done. 
There's  nearly  a  thousand  grafts  on 
Othello's  legs,  for  a  good  many  wouldn't 
take ;  but  he's  sound  now  and  going  out 
to-morrow." 

Till  the  hospital  walls  fall  and  the 
foundations  cease,  the  day  of  Othello's 
going  out  will  be  remembered.  The 
knights  scarred  in  his  cause,  every  Odd 
Fellow  that  had  bled  for  him,  and  many 
who  might  have  bled  but  flinched,  chose 
now  to  march  under  his  banner  and 
assembled  at  the  gates.  The  drums  beat, 
the  fifes  and  bugles  blew,  and  even  the 
city  paused  for  a  moment's  proud  obser- 
vance and  congratulated  itself  that  these 
legs  were  its  own  and  not  another's. 

For  Othello  himself —  he  was  perfectly 
placid  and  calm  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
honors  ;  a  mixture  of  terror  and  delight  to 
his  trembling  little  wife,  who  fled  before 
the  drums  and  knelt  down  in  the  back  hall 
to  pray  that  they  might  be  delivered 
from  pride  and  vanity.  She  had  been 
six  months  without  him,  and  day  by  day 
the  excitement  had  increased,  with  a 
gradual  diminution  as  it  finally  became 
plain  that  he  would  come  out  whole  and 
in  the  best  condition.  She  had  sat  by 
his  bedside  daily ;  but  she  met  him  now 
as  a  Greek  wife  may  have  met  the  hero 
of  many  wars  and  weary  wanderings. 
Her  tongue  was  silent  as  his  own,  but 
they  none  the  less  rejoiced  that  old  habits 
could  be  resumed,  and  settled  at  once 
into  peaceful  and  unruffled  routine. 

What  was  the  change,  —  or  was  there 
a  change  ?  Othello  had  seemed  the  same, 
down  to  the  precise  amount  of  sugar  in 
his  tea.  He  lumbered  calmly  away  to 
work  and  lumbered  back  again  at  meal 
times,  with  the  usual  ponderous  quiet. 
Yet  little  Drusilla,  as  she  thought  it  over, 
knew  that  below  the  surface  something 
serious  must  be  going  on.  Othello  himself 
began  to  give  tokens  of  this  same  conscious- 
ness.    His   tastes   changed   and    became 


erratic.  One  day  he  demanded  four 
lumps  in  his  coffee,  and  later  denied  that 
he  ever  took  but  one  or  took  any.  He 
came  home  with  packages  which,  un- 
folded, showed  mysteries  of  food  unknown 
to  any  well-ordered  Primitive  Methodist 
household  —  strange  salads  from  lunch 
counters,  bottles  of  ale,  and  at  last  a  frag- 
ment of  Limburger,  that  forced  Drusilla  to 
open  every  window  and  cast  the  evil  sub- 
stance with  loathing  into  the  ash-barrel 
next  door. 

There  were  unholy  gleams  in  Othello's 
pale  eyes.  His  legs  had  more  than  once 
kept  time  to  the  sound  of  ungodly  fiddles 
in  the  dance  hall  they  passed  on  the  way 
to  chapel,  and  he  hummed  bars  of  songs 
no  less  ungodly.  A  theatre  ticket  dropped 
out  of  his  pocket  one  night,  at  which  he 
looked  with  a  surprise  Drusilla  felt  must 
be  assumed.  More  than  once  he  came 
home  a  good  fifteen  minutes  late,  and 
consternation  filled  her  mind  as  she 
heard  him  roar  a  mighty  roar  of  laughter 
and  slap  the  back  of  some  departing 
friend.  He  began  trifling  and  jocular  re- 
marks, and  checked  himself  with  sudden 
wonder  and  perplexity  on  his  face,  looking 
furtively  at  Drusilla,  who  turned  away 
and  feigned  not  to  see. 

"  It  is  a  vale  of  tears ;  we  are  to  walk 
softly  before  the  Lord,"  she  ventured  one 
evening,  as  on  their  way  to  chapel  he 
suddenly  whistled  and  executed  a  step  or 
two  of  what  she  felt  in  her  soul  must  be  a 
jig.  He  checked  himself  on  the  instant 
and  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair  in  a 
wild  way  that  alarmed  her  still  more,  for 
his  hat  flew  off  and  rolled  before  the 
wind  till  rescued. 

"  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  see  the 
minister,  Othello?"  she  asked  with  a 
sudden  sob ;  but  she  turned  pale  and 
stood  there  quite  desperate  as  he  faced 
her  suddenly  and  said  distinctly  and 
positively,  "  D n  the  minister  !  " 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  brought 
with  it  such  consternation. 

"We  can't  go  to  experience  meeting 
after  that,  Othello,"  she  said,  repressing 
her  tears ;  and  Othello  with  a  groan 
turned  about  and  walked  home  in  silence. 

"  You  don't  feel  to  think  you  are  going 
out  of  your  mind,  Othello?"  Drusilla 
said,  when  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet 
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and  sat  down  before  him,  her  meek  eye- 
lids red  with  crying.  "  Oh,  what  does  it 
mean  ?  You  act  crazy,  Othello  !  You 
get  more  different  every  day.  You  ain't 
yourself.  Do  you  suppose  anything  you 
took  in  the  hospital  has  gone  to  your 
head?" 

"  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  my  legs  had 
gone  to  my  head  !  "  returned  Othello 
darkly  ;  and  going  up  the  stairs  he  locked 
himself  into  the  spare  room. 

Drusilla  sat  in  the  dark  and  prayed. 
There  was  dead  silence  above.  Perhaps 
Othello  was  praying  too.  Perhaps  —  and 
here  she  caught  her  breath  in  sudden 
terror,  and  crept  up  the  stairs  to  listen  — 
perhaps  he  might  do  something  to  him- 
self. It  was  a  case  for  interference. 
The  brethren  had  a  right  to  speak.  They 
must  be  called  in. 

"  Open  the  door,  Othello,"  she  said, 
with  the  command  born  of  this  thought. 
It  opened  even  before  she  spoke,  and 
Othello  with  a  brisk  and  jaunty  air  went 
down  the  stairs. 

"  I'm  going  out  a  minute  or  two  to  see 
a  man,"  he  said.     "  Ta-ta,  Drusilla." 

The  bell  rang  as  she  looked  after  him 
in  deeper  dismay,  and  Othello  opened  it 
with  a  fling. 

"  By  George,  old  fellow  !  You're  just 
the  one.  Come  on  and  have  a  nip  ! "  he 
said. 

Drusilla  screamed,  or  gave  what  in  a 
stronger  woman  might  have  been  a 
scream.  In  her  case  it  was  a  squeak,  as 
of  an  indignant  mouse,  and  she  looked 
and  wrung  her  hands,  for  the  little  min- 
ister of  Abimelech  chapel  faced  her,  and 
gazed  with  wonder  and  a  touch  of  anger 
at  his  wandering  sheep. 

"  This  is  not  the  habitual  method, 
brother  Perkins,"  he  said.  "I  would 
fain  think  it  has  never  before  occurred. 
It  is  possible  that  sickness  may  be  the 
cause." 

"  The  Lord  knows  what  it  is,"  said 
Othello  in  deep  confusion.  "  I  feel  to 
confess  to  the  brethren  that  my  evidences 
are  shaky  and  my  peace  of  mind  tee- 
totally  upset ;  and  yet  it's  off  and  on,  as 
if  more  than  one  had  their  say  about  it." 

"  It  is  the  liver,  most  probably,"  the 
little  minister  said,  after  a  serious  pause, 
slightly    reassured    by  the    contrition    of 


tone,  but  looking  doubtfully  at  both.  "  I 
would  advise  liver-pills  of  some  nature. 
But,  brother,  confession  may  be  a  means 
of  cure.  In  the  hour  to-night  there 
might  have  been  escape  from  the  adver- 
sary. It  is  well  to  confide  in  the 
brethren." 

"  The  brethren  be  blowed  !  "  said 
Othello,  and  then  with  a  groan  and  a 
wild  look  he  fled  up  the  stairs  and  locked 
the  door. 

Dr.  Minturn,  passing  out  from  the 
ward  next  morning,  encountered  Bates, 
who  stood  waiting  and  touched  him  on 
the  arm. 

"  A  private  interview  if  you  please,  sir, 
at  your  leisure,"  he  said;  and  the  doctor 
motioned  toward  the  office. 

"Anything  wrong,  Bates?  "  • 

"  Not  for  me,  sir.  It's  Othello  and  his 
legs." 

"What  about  his  legs?  There  are  no 
signs  of  ulcers,  are  there?  " 

"  Worse  than  that,  sir.  Much  worse. 
They've  gone  to  his  head  !  " 

Dr.  Minturn  looked  at  him  attentively. 

"  What  has  gone  to  yours,  Bates  ?  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  talking  about?" 

"  I  do,  sir,  but  it  isn't  me ;  it  is 
Othello.  He  swears  that  his  legs  have 
gone  to  his  head,  and  that  he  would  like 
to  have  it  out  with  the  whole  hospital. 
He  seems  to  think,  sir,  that  somehow  or 
other  you've  mixed  him  up  with  so  many 
folks,  he  ain't  certain  any  more  whether 
he's  himself  or  some  of  the  rest.  I  tried 
to  make  him  come  along  and  tell  you 
himself,  but  he  was  ashamed.  He  says 
he  can't  face  anybody,  and  he's  gone  to 
bed.  The  brethren  have  been  there 
praying  with  him,  and  his  wife  is  most  as 
distracted  as  he  is.  What  do  you  think 
it  is,  sir?  " 

"What  have  you  been  thinking  your- 
self, Bates?  You  generally  have  an 
opinion." 

"  If  so  be,  mixing  could  be,"  returned 
Bates  deferentially,  "  I  should  say  he  was 
right ;  for  while  I  sat  there,  he  talked  to 
me  for  five  minutes  as  like  Pete  Dorrance 
as  two  peas ;  and  then  he  kicked  off  the 
clothes  and  said  he'd  fight  the  whole 
hospital  if  it  didn't  undo  the  mess  it  had 
made.  Do  you  suppose,  sir,  those  grafts 
have  struck  in?  " 
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Dr.  Minturn  turned  his  back  for  a 
moment ;  then  he  looked  with  a  grave 
countenance  on  the  speaker. 

"  'Tisn't  in  reason,  sir,  there  could  be 
enough  of  each  one  to  go  far,"  said 
Bates  seriously.  "  But  it  is  singular,  sir, 
that  those  that  parted  with  the  most  of 
themselves  are  the  very  identical  ones  he 
goes  on  like.  It's  that  that  makes  me 
feel  as  if  they  might  have  struck  in,  since 
he  mentioned  it  himself,  sir.  But  a  word 
from  you  would  settle  it.  If  they  haven't, 
he's  crazy  as  a  bedbug." 

"I  will  go  round  there  this  afternoon," 
said  Dr.  Minturn,  reflectively. 

Drusilla's  distressed  countenance  cleared 
for  the  moment  as  she  opened  the  door 
that  afternoon  to  Dr.  Minturn. 

"  Oh,  sir !  this  is  a  blessing ! "  she 
said  ;  "  for  I  dared  not  send,  —  Othello  is 
that  set.    I'm  fearful  he  won't  let  you  up." 

"That's  our  affair,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  has  been 
going  on  here;"  —  and  Drusilla  led  the 
way  into  the  little  parlor,  from  whence 
began  to  issue  the  subdued  hum  of 
narrative.  The  door  reopened  presently, 
and  Dr.  Minturn  stole  up  the  stairway 
and  turned  the  knob  of  the  bedroom 
door.  Othello,  unconscious  of  any  move- 
ment, sat  up  on  the  bed  and  put  his  head 
between  his  hands. 

"  It's  the  numbers  of  them  that's  kill- 
ing," he  said.  "  Nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  !  —  that's  the  figures  on  the  books, 
for  they  told  me  so.  If  they've  all  struck 
in,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul !  " 

"What's  the  difficulty,  Perkins?" 

With  a  howl  Othello  thrust  his  head 
into  the  pillows ;  then  he  turned  help- 
lessly on  his  back,  like  a  monster  turtle, 
and  gazed  at  the  ceiling. 

"Now,  Othello,  out  with  it  all,"  said 
the  doctor's  cheery  voice,  comforting  to 
the  very  marrow.  "  You  can't  be  cured 
till  you  have  told  just  what  you  suppose 
is  the  matter,  and  the  cure  can  begin  just 
as  soon  as  you  have  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it." 

Othello  sat  up  suddenly,  and  his  pale 
eyes  fixed  themselves  reproachfully  on 
the  doctor's  face. 

"  You'd  ought  to  have  told  what  might 
happen,"  he  said,  "  before  ever  you  begun 
on  me." 


"What  has  happened?" 

"It's  turned  out  as  he  said  it  would, 
and  I  thought  he  was  fooling." 

"Who?" 

"  That  youngest  one  that  come  to  the 
clinics,  —  Hopkins,  —  him  with  the  wicked 
eye.  He  was  always  wanting  to  see  how 
them  grafts  come  on ;  and  when  the  last 
set  took  he  said  to  me  —  and  I  never  so 
much  as  thinking  of  it  till  trouble  begun 
— '  You  must  be  on  the  lookout,  Perkins. 
Here's  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of 
these  things,  and  nigh  two  hundred  men 
have  given  them.  You  don't  know, 
maybe,'  he  says,  '  that  each  inch  has  its 
own  nerves,  and  every  man  has  his  own 
set  of  nerves  that  makes  him  different 
from  every  other  man.  You  look  out  or 
you'll  be  taking  to  the  shindys  of  some 
of  them,' —  and  then  he  went  off.  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention,  doctor,  after  the  first 
minute  that  he  startled  me.  How  should 
I  when  he  was  always  fooling  ?  Kind  as 
could  be, —  but  always  fooling  !  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  for  days,  till  I  caught  myself 
at  things  which  never  entered  my  mind 
since  I  was  born,  and  wanting  things  I 
didn't  want  and  couldn't  abide  the  minute 
I  had  'em.  I  began  to  study  it  out  then  ; 
and  sure  as  you're  alive,  doctor,  I  knew  I 
was  Pat  Dorrance  or  one  of  the  lot,  I  knew 
as  well  as  I  knew  my  own  name.  But 
there's  a  lot  I  don't  know.  The  Lord 
knows  what  may  come  of  the  pieces  of 
them,  set  in  !  Doctor,  ain't  there  any 
way  you  can  kind  of  scrape  it  all  down 
till  you  come  to  me?  I'll  stand  any- 
thing." 

Othello's  mighty  frame  shook.  A  great 
sob  came  from  his  throat.  The  doctor 
laid  his  hand  on  his  arm  and  spoke 
seriously. 

"Suppose  it  were  all  true,"  he  said, 
"  all  true,  that  that  rascal  of  a  Hopkins 
had  said  to  you.  Suppose  you  had  had 
a  bit,  or  four,  or  five  bits  of  the  real 
nature  of  another  man  woven  into  yours. 
Suppose,  as  every  nerve  cell  took  hold 
and  grew  into  yours,  that  you  had  just  so 
much  of  that  man  to  deal  with.  We  will 
admit  that  there  was  just  enough  to  have 
its  own  little  impulse  and  to  give  you  its 
own  action  for  the  time  being.  Admit 
that  the  whole  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  must  work  themselves  out.     Now, 
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look  at  it  for  yourself.  It  is  two  months 
since  you  left  the  hospital,  cured.  Every 
day,  I  suppose,  you  have  done  something 
unlike  yourself;  perhaps  a  dozen  things 
—  I  should  judge  so.  Now,  how  long  is 
it  going  to  take  you  at  that  rate  to  work 
out  the  whole  lot?  " 

"  Great  Caesar's  ghost,"  cried  Othello 
with  a  look  of  joy ;  then  he  added  de- 
jectedly, "  that  was  Billings,  our  book- 
keeper, sir;  I  heard  his  very  tone." 

"Then  you  are  through  with  him,"  said 
Dr.  Minturn  composedly.  :e  Now,  suppose 
you  make  a  calculation  of  how  long  it  is 
going  to  take  you  to  work  the  rest  off." 

"That's  the  seventeenth  to-day,  sir, 
and  it's  just  four  o'clock  by  the  tower 
oell." 

"  Very  well.  Allow  twenty  a  day,  and 
it's  sixty  days  since  you  began." 

"Call  it  six  weeks,  sir,  for  I  didn't 
"begin  to  count  up  till  the  first  week  was 
over,  and  ain't  at  all  sure  about  the 
second." 

"Very  well,  then.  Six  weeks — forty- 
two  days.  Multiply  by  twenty.  That 
proves  you  are  through  with  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty.  At  the  worst  then,  you 
have  only  got  to  deal  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  more,  and  as  a  good 
many  must  be  duplicates,  you  can  make 
it  even  lower." 

"Then  it  don't  strike  all  the  way 
through?  It  ain't  bone  of  my  bone  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh,  like  — like  —  my  wife, 
that  I  couldn't  get  taken  off  my  hands 
on  any  terms?  Lord  save  us,  that  I 
should  even  think  of  Drusilla  like  that  !" 
added  Othello,  with  a  look  of  horror 
at  his  ending.  "Who  that  was  I  don't 
know,  and  wouldn't,  but  its  one  more  off; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  come. 
Doctor,  hadn't  I  better,  perhaps,  go  away 
a  spell?  Who  knows  what  I  may  do  — 
and  Drusilla  distracted,  and  Abimelech 
chapel  on  its  knees  for  me  this  very  even- 
ing !  " 

"Just  as  you  please,"  answered  Dr. 
Minturn  calmly  ;  "  but  its  strongest  when 
its  freshest,  like  any  other  medicine,  and 
of  course  it  loses  a  little  every  day.  But 
go  away  if  you  like  ;  the  change  may  be 
very  good  for  you." 

Othello  meditated  a  moment.     "  Then 


I'm  settled,"  he  said.     "  I  don't  want  to 

go.  I'll  stay  and  fight  it  out  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  me  all  summer.  That's  Smith  ;  I 
know  his  way.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  !  I  think  I'd  better  put  it  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  ;  it's  more  encouraging 
to  think  what's  off  than  what's  coming. 
Tell  Drusilla,  doctor;  and  if  she  stops 
looking  so  distracted, —  not  but  what?  she 
has  reason  enough, —  I'll  do  better.  It's 
a  load  off  my  mind.  If  I'd  known  you 
knew,  I'd  have  told  before." 

Othello's  joy  had  made  him  incoherent, 
but  he  followed  the  doctor  down  and 
listened  to  the  explanation  made  to  the 
weeping  Drusilla,  who  dried  her  tears  and 
fell  on  his  neck  to  weep  again,  this  time 
for  joy. 

Dr.  Minturn  drove  homeward  even 
faster  than  his  wont,  flung  reins  and  whip 
to  the  waiting  boy  and  rushing  up  his 
own  steps  threw  himself  on  the  office 
lounge  almost  in  convulsions.  Mrs.  Min- 
turn surveyed  him  from  the  open  doorway. 

"  I  suppose  these  are  the  manners  of 
the  heroes  of  Homer,"  she  said,  as  he 
sat  up  at  last.  "  Do  you  suppose  there  is 
a  reputable  physician  in  the  United  States 
who  spends  his  time  making  game  of  his 
patients  as  you  do?" 

"I  can  assure  you  there  isn't  one  that 
has  a  case  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
Othello's  legs.  Do  you  remember,"  he 
added  when  he  had  told  the  story,  "the 
night  I  laughed  and  wouldn't  tell  at  what  ?  " 

"There  are  so  many  of  them,  Jack!" 

"  But  there  was  good  reason  that  time. 
I  had  said  to  myself,  'Suppose  Perkins 
takes  on  the  characteristics  of  every  one 
who  lends  him  a  patch  !' — and  instantly 
my  mind  went  off  seeing  every  kind  of 
complication  that  might  arise.  If  I  had 
gone  on,  it  might  have  come  over  me 
while  I  was  cutting  the  next  morning.  I 
didn't  dare,  for  my  hand  might  have 
shaken,  and  so  I  said  the  bones  of  the 
ear  till  I  went  to  sleep.  That's  the  only 
thing  that  ever  saves  me.  Now  the 
question  is,  how  much  of  all  this  was 
'expectant  attention,'  put  on  the  alert  by 
that  rascal  of  a  Hopkins,  and  how  much 
was  actual  fact?  " 

"Jack  !  You  can't  possibly  suppose  any 
of  it  was  fact  ?  " 


PROFIT    SHARING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

By  Nicholas  Paine   Gilman. 


HE  industrial  system  known 
as  profit  sharing  has  been 
defined  by  myself  as 
"  The  division  of  realized 
profits  between  the  capi- 
talist, the  employer,  and 
the  employee,  in  addition 
to  regular  interest,  salary, 
and  wages ;  "  or,  more  exactly,  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Profit  Sharing 
held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition in  the  summer  of  1889,  as  "a 
voluntary  agreement  under  which  the 
employee  receives  a  share,  fixed  before- 
hand, in  the  profits  of  the  business."  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  in  a 
compact  form  the  principal  facts  relating 
to  the  history  and  present  standing  of 
this  admirable  modification  of  the  wages 
system  in  this  country. 

Participation  of  the  workmen  in  the 
profits  of  business  undertakings  is,  his- 
torically, a  method  first  prominently  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  the  Parisian 
house  painter  and  decorator,  Edme-Jean 
Leclaire.  The  eminent  success  of  the 
Maison  Leclaire  has  led  to  a  wider  adop- 
tion of  profit  sharing  in  France  than  has 
yet  been  seen  in  any  other  country.  In 
England,  however,  where  the  system  re- 
ceived a  serious  set-back  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Briggs'  Colliery  scheme, 
there  have  been  within  the  last  three 
years  a  large  number  of  new  cases  of  the 
adoption  of  the  method.  In  these  United 
States  the  first  publication  that  called 
general  attention  to  profit  sharing  was 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  now  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau,  and  the  material 
for  this  report  was  collected  chiefly  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Giddings,  now  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
near  Philadelphia.  The  number  of  busi- 
ness houses  in  which  profit  sharing  was  at 
that  time  practiced  in  Massachusetts  was 


but  small,  and  there  were  scattered  in- 
stances beyond  the  borders  of  the  State.. 
This  report,  embodied  the  following  warm 
commendation  of  the  system  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  in  addition  to  the 
favorable  judgments  given  by  such  em- 
ployers as  the  Messrs.  Hazard  of  Peace 
Dale,  R.I. 

"  Among  the  European  firms  and  cor- 
porations that  have  most  thoroughly  and 
patiently  tried  industrial  partnership  there 
is  unanimous  agreement  that  it  promotes* 
zeal,  efficiency,  and  economy,  and  thereby 
increases  the  profits  of  business ;  that  it 
is  a  moral  educator,  and  that  it  substi- 
tutes harmony  and  mutual  goodwill  for 
distrust  and  contention  in  the  relations 
of  employers  and  employed.  Where  it 
has  failed,  the  failure  has  been  due  to 
extrinsic  causes,  or  to  a  too  hasty  aban- 
donment before  the  full  educational  re- 
sult has  been  attained.  .  .  .  Partici- 
pation by  workmen  in  profits  in  addition 
to  wages  is  a  true  harmonizer  of  the  in- 
terests of  capital  and  labor.  It  does  in 
fact  identify  the  interest  of  the  employe 
with  the  interest  of  the  employer.  It 
converts  the  industrial  association  of  em- 
ployer and  employes  into  a  moral  organ- 
ism, in  which  all  the  various  talents,, 
services,  and  desires  of  the  component 
individuals  are  fused  into  a  community  of 
purpose  and  endeavor.  The  dividend  to> 
labor  is  not  usually  an  increase  of  pay, 
services  remaining  the  same,  but  a  form 
of  extra  pay  for  extra  services,  and  an 
inducement  calling  them  out.  The  extra 
services  called  out,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  called  out,  constitute  an 
invaluable  educational  discipline.  They 
develop  the  whole  group  of  industrial 
virtues :  diligence,  fidelity,  caretaking, 
economy,  continuity  of  effort,  willingness 
to  learn,  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation." 

In  his  favorable  disposition  toward  this 
moderate  reform  in  the  existing  wages- 
system,  Commissioner  Wright  has  not 
wavered  in  the  subsequent  six  years.  On 
the  contrary,  his  notable  report  as  U.S. 
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Commissioner  of  Labor  in  1886  on  In- 
dustrial Depressions,  emphasizes  profit- 
sharing  as  one  of  the  most  feasible  and 
satisfactory  methods  of  preventing  strikes 
and  other  "  labor  troubles." 

"  What  is  known  as  industrial  copartner- 
ship, involving  profit  sharing  and  embody- 
ing all  the  vitality  there  is  in  the  principle 
of  cooperation,  offers  a  practical  way  of 
producing  goods  on  a  basis  at  once  just 
to  capital  and  to  labor,  and  one  which 
brings  out  the  best  moral  elements  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  workman.  This  system 
has  been  tried  in  many  instances,  and 
nearly  always  with  success.  ...  In 
the  United  States  but  little  has  been 
done  in  this  direction,  but  wherever  the 
principle  has  been  tried  there  have  been 
three  grand  results :  Labor  has  received 
a  more  liberal  share  for  its  skill,  capital 
has  been  better  remunerated,  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  whole  community  in- 
volved raised.  Employment  has  been 
steadier  and  more  sure.  The  interest  of 
all  has  been  given  for  the  general  welfare. 
Each  man  feels  himself  more  a  man. 
The  employer  looks  upon  his  employes  in 
the  true  light,  as  associates.  Conflict 
ceases,  and  harmony  takes  the  place  of 
disturbances." 

In  my  volume  on  Profit  Sharing  be- 
tween Employer  and  Employee,  which 
had  the  sub-title,  "  A  Study  in  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Wages  System,"  published  in 
March,  1889,  I  was  able  to  enumerate 
thirty-seven  American  cases  of  business 
firms  and  corporations  then  practising 
the  method,  in  addition  to  the  dozen  or 
so  of  cases  in  which  the  system  had  been 
tried  and  abandoned  for  various  reasons. 
The  volume  in  question,  it  may  be  noted 
simply  for  the  information  of  the  reader 
in  respect  to  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment, has  had  a  sale  of  some  3,300 
copies,  a  quarter  part  of  which  have  been 
sold  in  England. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  press 
of  England  and  America  toward  profit 
sharing,  as  shown  in  the  reviews  of  this 
book,  one  may  also  note,  is  exceedingly 
friendly. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  number  of 
instances  of  American  firms  adopting 
profit  sharing  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased ;    but,  for  several  good  reasons, 


it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  enter  here, 
or  elsewhere,  in  print,  into  such  details  as 
would  at  once  identify  these  firms  to  the 
public.  More  than  one  promising  move- 
ment of  this  kind  has  been  injured  by 
the  premature  publicity  of  which  the 
enterprising  reporter  of  the  daily  news- 
papers has  been  the  agent.  At  this  com- 
paratively well  advanced  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  reform,  it  will  suffice 
to  state  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in 
the  trial  of  profit  sharing,  the  lines  of 
business  which  they  follow,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  few  excep- 
tions which  I  shall  make  in  the  course  of 
this  article  are  of  firms  which  have  al- 
ready attracted  no  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  the  reports  of  their  doings  in 
the  daily  papers.  Of  the  thirty-seven 
American  houses  named  in  my  list  in 
1889,  nine  have  discontinued  the  method 
of  dividing  profits.  Of  these  nine  in- 
stances, one  was  of  six  years'  standing, 
and,  apparently,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful cases.  The  occasion  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  method  was  a  strike  which 
induced  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  firm,  who  had  not  been  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  over-ruling  the  one  member 
whose  zeal  had  procured  its  adoption. 
Two  other  instances  of  abandonment  are 
large  companies  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Company 
of  St.  Louis  is  making  the  most  pro- 
nounced success  of  the  plan.  One  dis- 
continuance is  owing  simply  to  a  change 
of  ownership.  Of  another  I  was  not  able 
in  1889  to  procure  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation from  the  proprietor,  who  has  since 
sold  out  his  concern.  The  smallest  firm 
among  these  nine  has  failed  to  make  any 
profits  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
largest  has  endeavored  to  reach  the  aim 
of  profit  sharing  by  various  other  methods 
which  it  now  considers  better  adapted  to 
its  peculiar  conditions. 

Owing  to  the  great  size  of  our  territory, 
and  the  comparative  lack  of  publicity 
which  has  recently  and  unfortunately  ac- 
companied most  of  the  new  instances,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  state  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  the  number  of  new  cases 
in  the  United  States.     I  am  acquainted, 
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more  or  less  in  detail,  with  some  thirty 
instances  of  firms  which  have  divided 
profits  with  their  working-men  for  the 
first  time  within  the  last  three  years. 
Some  of  these  cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  almost  by  pure  accident.  In 
view  of  the  comparatively  slight  effort 
which  has  been  made  to  take  a  census,  I 
consider  myself  fully  within  bounds  in 
estimating  that  there  are  now  one  hun- 
dred cases  at  least  of  profit  sharing 
houses  in  this  country.1 

Desiring  to  repeat  as  little  as  possible 
of  what  I  have  previously  written  on  this 
branch  of  the  general  subject,  in  my 
chapter  on  "  American  Experience  in 
Profit  Sharing,"  to  which  I  may  refer  my 
readers,  I  will  first  give  a  few  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  cases  there  sketched. 
The  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  first  to  establish  participation  in 
profits  in  this  country,  in  1878,  still 
maintains,  as  in  1889,  its  regulations  on 
this  subject ;  but  the  woollen  manufacture 
has  not  been  sufficiently  prosperous 
there  to  allow  the  payment  of  a  bonus ; 
this  will  be  paid,  however,  in  any  year  in 
which  the  balance  sheet  will  allow. 
Although  the  great  Pillsbury  flour  mills  at 
Minneapolis  have  been  purchased  by  an 
English  syndicate,  the  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Pillsbury  and  his  associates  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mills  continue  the  plan  of 
profit  sharing,  with  which  they  express 
their  entire  satisfaction.2 

The  large  majority  of  the  other  firms 
named  in  the  chapter  mentioned  have 
likewise  continued  to  share  profits  with 
their  employees  with  a  favorable  result, 
various  modifications  of  the  plans 
adopted  having  been  suggested  by  ex- 
perience. The  system  which  Mr.  Alfred 
Dolge,   the  large  manufacturer  of  piano 

1  In  England  the  list  carefully  made  by  Messrs.  Schloss 
and  Bushill  in  the  autumn  of  1891  specifies  four  cases  of 
industrial  partnership  proper  where  four  hundred  men  are 
employed,  and  fifty-seven  profit  sharing  firms  with  some 
12,000  employees:  eight  cases  have  since  been  reported. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  considerable  number  of  co- 
operative productive  societies  which  give  a  bonus  to  the 
workmen,  and  the  large  number  of  firms  which  regularly 
pay  a  bonus  in  addition  to  wages  at  the  end  of  the  year 
where  the  amount  is  not  fixed  beforehand.  In  France 
there  are  now  some,  one  hundred  cases  of  profit  sharing. 
Taking  into  account  the  instances  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland  and  Italy,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  now  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred 
firms,  in  Europe  and  America,  conducting  their  busi- 
ness according  to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  profits 
with  the  employee. 

2  See,  for  the  latest  statement  of  this  case,  an  article  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  1891. 


felt  and  felt  shoes  at  Dolgeville,  New 
York,  has  satisfactorily  developed  in  an 
admirable  way,  includes  provision  for  pen- 
sions and  life  insurance,  in  addition  to  a 
division  of  profits  among  the  foremen 
chiefly ;  and  a  club  house,  a  library,  and 
a  gymnasium  are  maintained  in  the  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Dolge  does  not  accept  the 
name  Profit  Sharing  as  best  suited  to 
these  methods,  which  he  considers  to  be 
demanded  by  justice,  but  his  excellent 
institutions  are  all  supported,  of  course, 
out  of  the  profits  of  business. 

Other  American  firms  which  were 
practising  industrial  partnership  before 
1889  have  found  the  pathway  to  entire 
success  more  difficult  than  they  had  an- 
ticipated, but  are  persevering  in  the  hope 
that  the  educating  results  of  time  and 
experience  will  be  great.  The  manu- 
facturing company,  the  head  of  which  is 
Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis,  —  in  sev- 
eral ways  the  most  conspicuous  of  all 
American  profit  sharing  enterprises  — 
has,  however,  gone  on  its  way  triumph- 
antly for  the  last  three  years,  its  previous 
record  having  been  one  of  unbroken  suc- 
cess. I  have  before  this  taken  occasion 
to  remark  that  "  of  all  the  American  profit 
sharers  Mr.  Nelson  comes  nearest  to  the 
standard  set  by  Leclaire,  Laroche-Joubert, 
Boucicaut  and  Godin  ;  "  Mr.  Nelson  has 
confirmed  this  estimate  by  the  note- 
worthy manner  in  which  he  has  been  de- 
veloping his  system.  Mr.  Nelson  and 
Mr.  Dolge  are  both  self-made  men,  the 
one  a  Scandinavian  and  the  other  a  Ger- 
man, who  came  to  this  country  poor,  and 
in  their  great  prosperity,  attained  by  legiti- 
mate and  sagacious  methods,  have  not  for- 
gotten, any  more  than  did  Leclaire,  that 
they  are  made  of  the  same  dough  as  their 
workmen.  The  N.  O.  Nelson  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  been  transferring 
its  works  gradually  to  a  suburb  of  Ed- 
wardsville,  111.,  situated  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  St.  Louis.  The  village  of  Le- 
claire, which  bears  the  name  of  the 
father  of  profit  sharing,  thus  far  com- 
prises three  large  brick  shops  and  several 
small  ones  belonging  to  the  firm ;  the 
process  of  the  transfer  of  the  industry 
from  St.  Louis  is  yet  going  on.  A  dozen 
or  more  neat  houses  are  already  occupied 
by    employees    and    their   families ;    the 
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building  of  a  home  is  rendered  easy  by 
a  Co-operative  Building  Association  and 
special  facilities  provided  by  the  com- 
pany ;  a  large  club  house  is  managed  by 
a  considerable  number  of  men  who  lodge 
and  board  in  it  at  a  moderate  price.  All 
these  buildings  are  provided  with  water, 
steam  heat,  electric  light,  good  drainage, 
and  nearly  every  other  convenience  of  a 
city  house.  Provision  for  amusements  has 
not  been  overlooked ;  one  of  the  build- 
ings contains  a  billiard-room  and  a  bowl- 
ing alley,  in  addition  to  a  reading-room. 
On  the  1 8th  of  December  last,  ex- 
ercises took  place  at  Leclaire  which  de- 
serve the  most  careful  attention  of  the 
great  body  of  employers  of  labor  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  of  all  students  of 
practical  social  reform.  An  excursion 
train  from  St.  Louis  carried  to  Leclaire 
the  city  employees  of  the  N.  O.  Nelson 
Co.,  and  some  forty  invited  guests.  At 
the  business  meeting,  held  during  the  day, 
one  of  the  employees  was  elected  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Nelson  gave  his  annual  re- 
port, from  which  these  sentences  are 
taken  : 

"  The  annual  meeting  this  year  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  employees  of  the  company.  The 
officers  are  here  as  your  guests,  with  no  duty  on 
their  hands  except  to  enjoy  themselves  and  an- 
nounce the  result  of  the  year's  business.  The 
year  just  closed  has  been  one'  of  depression  and 
low  prices,  especially  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
Construction  of  all  classes  has  been  neglected, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  investment  capital. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  deem  it  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  company  is  able  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  wages  and  14  per 
cent  on  capital.  This  makes  a  total  of  50  per 
cent  dividend  on  wages  paid  during  the  six  years 
of  profit  sharing.  Those  of  you  who  have  in- 
vested your  dividends  from  the  beginning  in  the 
•stock  of  the  company  have  up  to  date  received 
just  72  per  cent  on  your  wages,  or  $449.28  on  $12 
a  week  wages^$56i.25  on  $15  a  week  wages,  and 
$1080  on  a  $1500  salary." 

Later  in  the  day,  the  employees,  with 
their  guests,  assembled  and  passed  the 
following  most  significant  resolutions. 
They  may  have  a  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  labor  movements,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Certainly 
they  are  the  best  expression  yet  given  of 
the  sober  judgment  of  employees  under 
profit  sharing ;  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  commend  the  system  is  strik- 
ing.    There  has  been  no  utterance  from 


any  body  of  working  people  in  this  coun- 
try in  recent  years  which  more  deserves 
to  be  pondered  alike  by  employers  of 
labor  and  by  their  employees  than  these 
resolutions,  so  different  in  their  tone  from 
the  fiery  and  indiscriminate  denuncia- 
tions of  the  employing  class  with  which 
too  many  organizations  have  made  us 
familiar.     This  is  the  full  text,  — 

Inasmuch  as  society  in  general,  and  the  wage- 
earning  class  in  particular,  have  an  interest  in  know- 
ing the  practical  results  achieved  through  any 
marked  departure  from  ordinary  business  methods; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  profit-sharing  plan  of  manu- 
facturing and  merchandizing  is  a  comparatively 
unknown  thing  in  the  United  States,  we,  the 
employees  of  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing 
Company,  deem  it  proper  to  put  upon  record 
some  expression  of  our  views  in  relation  thereto, 
based  upon  years  of  experience  with  it.  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  system  of  profit  sharing  con- 
stitutes, in  our  judgment,  a  long  step  toward  that 
emancipation  of  labor  for  which  wage-workers 
have  for  generations  prayed,  fought,  and  hoped, 
with  but  pitiful  results. 

Resolved,  that  while,  on  its  face,  profit  sharing 
seems  to  take  from  the  employer  a  part  of  his 
rightful  share,  and  to  give  to  the  employee  that 
which  is  in  excess  of  his  due,  yet  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  does  neither,  but  conduces  to  the 
betterment  of  both  when  both  act  with  an  honest 
conception  of  the  responsibility  which  it  imposes. 

Resolved,  that  in  our  judgment,  profit  sharing 
means  the  application  to  the  every-day  business 
of  the  world  of  those  governmental  principles  — 
independence,  justice,  and  equality  —  for  which 
men  have  fought  through  all  ages;  and  that  when 
these  principles  have  been  as  firmly  established 
between  employer  and  employee  as  they  have  been 
between  the  government  and  the  governed,  there 
will  be  little  occasion  for  apprehension  concern- 
ing the  future  of  our  country  or  the  character  of 
its  citizenship. 

Resolved,  that  in  our  opinion,  profit  sharing, 
when  generally  adopted,  will  give  to  the  broad- 
gauge,  liberal  capitalist  the  advantage  over  a 
selfish,  narrow  business  rival  which  should  be  his 
by  right,  but  which  is  denied  him  under  the  com- 
mercial system  prevailing  to-day;  and  that  when 
this  new  departure  becomes  the  rule,  prosperity 
will  come  only  to  those  who  live  fully  up  to  its 
spirit. 

Resolved,  that  we  recognize  that  profit  sharing 
puts  new  obligations  upon  labor  as  well  as  upon 
capital;  that  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  mathematical  element  in  the 
contract  between  the  two;  that  to  make  success 
possible  the  wage-earner  must  enlist  the  earnest- 
ness, the  vigilance,  and  the  industry  which  too 
often  are  absent  where  there  is  no  proprietary  in- 
terest. But  we  confidently  believe  that  these 
qualities  will  develop  rapidly  in  the  wage-earners 
of  America  under  opportunity  and  education. 
Because,  therefore,  we  appreciate  such  oppor- 
tunity, and  because  we    know  how  tardy  is  the 
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reward  of  the  pioneer,  we  gladly  record  this 
declaration  of  our  esteem  for  the  employer  whose 
sense  of  right  and  justice  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
move  him  to  the  adoption  of  this  system. 

Resolved,  that  a  system  which  demonstrates  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  working  hours  from 
ten  to  nine,  without  any  reduction  in  the  wage 
standard;  which,  in  addition,  gives  every  man  an 
interest  in  the  profits,  proportioned  to  the  salary 
he  earns;  which  creates  a  community  such  as  this 
about  us,  with  its  opportunities  for  independence 
and  comfort  such  as  a  city  does  not  afford;  and 
which  steadily  prospers  in  a  commercial  way 
from  year  to  year,  —  a  system  which  does  this  is  no 
fabric  of  a  dream,  no  evolvement  of  the  impracti- 
cal enthusiast.     It  is  business;  it  is  humanity. 

As  these  resolutions  are  so  explicit  in 
their  judgments  upon  profit  sharing,  after 
a  trial  of  six  years  in  an  important  indus- 
try, I  shall  refrain  from  even  the  briefest 
repetition  in  my  own  words  of  the  points 
which  they  make  in  favor  of  the  system. 
Let  us  take  another  example,  this  time 
from  New  England,  to  show  the  good 
opinion  which  employers  who  have  given 
the  plan  a  thorough  trial  have  of  it,  and 
the  results  to  which  such  a  trial  is  likely 
to  lead  in  numerous  instances.  With  the 
Page  Belting  Company  of  Concord,  N. 
H.,  profit  sharing  has  been  practised  for 
five  years  in  a  modest  way.  The  com- 
pany has  gone  along  very  carefully,  con- 
sidering the  problem  "  one  yet  to  be 
solved  as  to  the  best  methods  in  detail, 
while  believing  in  the  system  of  profit 
sharing  and  cooperation."  Two  of  the 
workmen  were  from  the  beginning  chosen 
to  act  with  the  president  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  company  as  a  committee 
to  award  the  bonus  to  the  workmen  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  and  especially  for  good 
and  valuable  service  in  the  suggestion  of 
practical  improvements  in  the  machinery 
or  of  any  process  by  which  money  could 
be  saved.  Beginning  with  very  simple 
regulations  to  this  effect,  the  company 
has  been  encouraged  by  its  experience  to 
establish  this  present  season  what  it  calls 
a  "  Co-operative  Union  of  Employees 
connected  with  the  office  and  factory." 
I  dwell  upon  this  case,  not  because  of  the 
largeness  of  the  sum  given  to  the  em- 
ployees, but  to  indicate  the  way  in  which 
profit  sharing  may  develop  in  the  minds 
of  the  employer.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  details  of  the  plan.  The  officers 
of  the  company  do  wisely  in  following  the 
numerous  cases   in   France  and  England 


where    profit   sharing    has  been    made  a 
directly  moralizing  agent. 

"  Only  such  employees  can  join  this  Union  as 
are  persons  of  good  moral  character,  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  old. 
They  must  be  diligent,  and  their  zeal  in  the  busi- 
ness must  be  manifest.  They  must  be  sober. 
No  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  slightest  incon- 
venience or  injury  to  the  business,  will  be  con- 
sidered eligible  as  candidates  for  membership." 

At  the  end  of  each  business  year,  after 
certain  percentages  on  the  capital  of  the 
company  have  been  set  aside  for  interest, 
the  reserve  fund,  depreciation  of  plant 
and  repairs  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
year,  the  remaining  profits  are  divided 
between  capital  and  wages  pro  rata. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Union, 
it  is  provided,  shall  see  the  semi-annual 
statement  giving  the  profits  or  losses  of 
the  business,  and  have  full  opportunity  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  mem- 
bers. One-half  of  the  sum  going  to  the 
Union  is  to  be  paid  in  cash ;  the  other  is 
to  go  to  a  reserve  fund,  which  is  the 
property  not  of  the  company,  but  of  the 
Union.  Provision  is  made  to  regard 
seniority  among  the  members  of  the 
Union,  so  that  they  receive  shares  of  the 
profits  varying  according  to  the  length  of 
their  employment  by  the  company.  The 
reserve  fund  of  the  Union  is  subject  to 
these  dispositions.  In  the  first  place  five 
per  cent,  increased  by  an  equal  amount 
from  the  company,  goes  to  a  library 
fund ;  the  company  is  to  provide  a  con- 
venient room  where  magazines  and  books 
of  special  interest  to  the  employees  shall 
be  kept  for  use  during  intermission  hours 
and,  perhaps,  some  evenings  of  the  week. 

Second,  ten  per  cent  is  to  go  to  a 
relief  fund  for  sick  members  and  the 
families  of  deceased  members ;  this 
amount  is,  like  the  library  fund,  doubled 
by  a  contribution  from  the  company. 
The  remaining  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
bonus  to  each  member,  not  paid  in  cash, 
is  credited  to  him,  to  accumulate  at  com- 
pound interest.  Provision  is  made  by 
which  any  member  of  the  Union  may 
draw  upon  this  account  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  long  service ;  in  the  event  of  his 
death  the  balance  goes  to  his  estate ;  in 
case  of  discharge  from  the  company  fot. 
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cause,  his  portion  of  the  reserve  fund  falls 
to  the  Union.  The  company  reserves 
the  right  "  to  abandon  this  profit  sharing 
at  any  time  by  the  action  of  the  board  of 
directors,  by  paying  up  all  sums  that  are 
credited  to  the  different  members  of  the 
Cooperative  Union  as  accounts  stand  at 
that  time."  A  full  body  of  by-laws  pro- 
vides for  the  organization  of  the  Union 
and  for  the  continuance  of  it,  by  the 
election  of  new  members,  and  for  expul- 
sion from  the  Union  on  account  of  dis- 
obedience or  bad  habits  of  any  kind 
(though  one  may  afterward  be  restored 
to  membership,  under  certain  circum- 
stances). 

Four  points  of  importance  are  covered 
by  the  final  paragraphs  of  this  scheme. 
"  A  committee  on  homes  for  members  of 
the  Union  and  for  other  employees  is 
recommended,  which  may  ultimately  grow 
into  a  local  building  association."  The 
company  recommends  that  members  of 
the  Union  "  become  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
possible,  stockholders,  and  when  stock  is 
offered  for  sale  application  from  members 
of  the  Union  will  have  preference  over 
all  others."  Every  member  is  advised  to 
secure  life  insurance  and  accident  insur- 
ance to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  bonus  will  be  help- 
ful in  this  direction.  Circulars  of  infor- 
mation will  be  issued  at  various  times 
and  conferences  held  with  the  executive 
committee  and  members  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  insure  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  scheme  and  the  best  results. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  now 
at  least  one  hundred  cases  of  profit-shar- 
ing houses  in  the  United  States.  New 
instances  are  quite  steadily  becoming 
known  to  me  in  the  most  unexpected 
ways.  Three  cases,  for  example,  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  of  which  I  have  learned 
in  the  last  few  months,  have  been  going 
on  for  a  year  or  two,  with  no  mention  of 
them  in  the  newspapers.  One  of  these 
became  known  to  me  by  the  way  of  Colo- 
rado, and  another  is  one  of  the  oldest 
established  houses  in  the  city  in  its  line 
of  business.  The  system,  as  a  system, 
had  received  three  years  ago  sufficient 
confirmation  from  experience  in  various 
lines  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  its 
application  to  a  great  number  of  occupa- 


tions, productive  or  distributive.  A  stage 
has  now  been  reached  in  the  development 
of  the  reform  at  which  it  is  for  several 
reasons  undesirable  to  have  any  degree 
of  publicity  that  can  be  avoided.  The 
recently  formed  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Profit  Sharing  therefore  pur- 
sues the  policy  of  refraining,  except  for 
special  reasons,  from  giving  the  names 
and  locations  of  firms  entering  upon  the 
practice  of  the  system.  It  will,  however, 
be  a  benefit  to  all  concerned  to  have  an 
accurate  list  of  all  American  cases  of 
profit  sharing  kept,  whether  of  consider- 
able standing  or  of  recent  date ;  from 
this,  information  of  practical  assistance  to 
firms  in  the  practice  of  the  plan  may  be 
derived.  I  will  here  ask,  then,  that  all 
firms  practising  profit  sharing  in  the 
United  States,  or  persons  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  such  experiments, 
place  themselves  in  communication  with 
myself  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  as  the 
secretary  of  the  association,  that  a  com- 
plete list  of  such  houses,  as  far  as  possible, 
may  be  kept.  The  name  of  no  house 
will  be  published  without  its  express  con- 
sent. 

The  moderate  expectations  and  the 
cautious  temper  of  the  advocates  of  profit 
sharing  in  this  country  are  indicated  by 
the  comparatively  late  date  at  which  the 
association  just  mentioned  has  been 
established.  Englishmen  are  always 
credited  by  foreign  observers  with  great 
facility  in  forming  societies  and  associa- 
tions of  various  kinds  for  the  promotion 
of  any  desired  improvement,  religious, 
industrial,  political,  or  social ;  and  Eng- 
lishmen themselves  are  struck  by  the 
quickness  with  which  in  this  country  we 
Americans  get  together  to  form  such 
associations,  with  the  vigor  and  sagacity 
which  generally  characterize  these  bodies 
when  once  formed,  and  with  the  energy 
with  which  they  proceed  to  develop  a 
public  opinion  favorable  to  their  purpose. 
Profit  sharing  is  entirely  free,  however, 
from  the  reproach  which  might  be 
brought  against  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  these  associations,  —  that  they 
were  instituted  too  soon,  with  no  obvious 
cause  for  their  existence,  and  conse- 
quently died  early,  after  an  ineffective 
career.     Although  the   American  friends 
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of  this  system  had  from  the  first  con- 
sidered the  desirability  of  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  it,  nothing  was  actu- 
ally done  until  last  winter.  In  January 
of  this  year  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Profit  Sharing  was  formed  in 
New  York  City;  the  particulars  of  the 
organization  were  soon  afterwards  given 
to  the  newspapers.  The  sober  character 
of  the  association,  in  contrast  with  such 
organizations  as  those  of  the  Nationalists 
and  Christian  Socialists,  for  instance,  is 
shown  to  some  extent  by  the  list  of  its 
officers.  Hon.  C.  D.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  is  the 
President ;  the  first  Vice-President  is 
Francis  A.  Walker,  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
undoubtedly  the  leading  economist  of 
this  country,  and  the  second  is  Mr.  N.  O. 
Nelson  of  St.  Louis.  The  executive 
committee  is  headed  by  a  railroad  di- 
rector, whose  road  is  intending  to  put  a 
plan  of  profit  sharing  into  execution  be- 
fore long ;  of  the  other  five  members, 
four  are  prominent  manufacturers  in  as 
many  different  lines  of  business,  and  the 
fifth  is  a  professor  of  political  economy  in 
a  Pennsylvania  college ;  my  own  work  on 
Profit  Sharing  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
opinions  and  spirit  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  annual  fee  for  member- 
ship, open  to  all  interested,  is  three  dol- 
lars. The  more  active  work  of  this 
association  will  begin  next  winter,  after 
Presidential  politics  have  subsided.  But 
it  may  here  be  said  that  the  intention  of 
this  Association  is  to  establish  a  medium 
of  communication  between  firms  already 
practising  profit  sharing  and  members  of 
firms  contemplating  the  introduction  of 
the  system ;  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
the  association  desires  to  make  itself 
especially  felt  as  a  friend  and  helper. 
Reform  of  this  kind  is  advanced  to  no 
small  extent  by  the  presentation  of  it  to 
clubs,  consisting  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  in  addresses  delivered  after 
those  club  dinners  which  are  such  a  fea- 
ture of  modern  city  life.  This  coming 
season  the  officers  of  the  association  will 
welcome  opportunities  from  such  organi- 
zations, and  will  be  prepared  to  furnish 
speakers  able  to  present  the  matter  in  a 
profitable  manner.     The  Association  will, 


of  course,  publish  from  time  to  time  vari- 
ous documents  relating  to  its  work.  But 
thus  far  the  literature  of  profit  sharing 
which  it  specifies  to  firms  interested  in 
the  matter  is  comparatively  limited  in 
extent.  My  own  volume  is  recommended 
by  it  to  all  inquirers ;  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Sharing  of  Profits  by  Mary  Whiton  Cal- 
kins, A.  M.,  of  Wellesley  College,  I  may 
commend  as  a  kind  of  primer  of  the 
system  (Ginn  &  Company :  twenty-five 
cents)  ;  an  address  by  myself  on  "  Indus- 
trial Partnership  or  Profit  Sharing,"  in  a 
little  pamphlet,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
person  on  application. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  new 
Association  is  not  limited  to  the  advance- 
ment of  profit  sharing  as  it  was  defined 
by  the  International  Congress  at  Paris  in 
1889, —  "A  voluntary  agreement  under 
which  the  employee  receives  a  share 
fixed  beforehand  in  the  profits  of  the 
business."  Some  of  the  English  advo- 
cates of  the  method,  like  Mr.  David  F. 
Schloss,  for  example,1  would  limit  the 
term  strictly  to  cases  in  which  the  bonus 
is  there  "fixed  beforehand"  —  the  so- 
called  "  determinate  bonus."  Yet  while 
I  accept  the  definition  just  given  of 
profit  sharing  in  its  logical  completeness, 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  stages  in  the  development  of 
such  a  logical  system  from  the  unmodified 
wages  contract ;  the  important  point  at 
any  and  every  stage  is  not  that  the  share 
of  the  employee  in  the  profits  be  fixed 
beforehand,  and  the  percentage  made 
known  to  him,  but  that  he  actually  re- 
ceive a  bonus  regularly  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Undoubtedly,  it  may  be  better  in 
not  a  few  cases  that  this  bonus  should 
not  be  fixed  at  a  definite  percentage  on 
profits  or  wages  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year ;  at  the  same  time,  the  determinate 
bonus  is  the  more  developed  and  logical 
form  of  the  system,  and  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  held  in  view  by  those  who 
practice  the  indeterminate  bonus,  as  a 
desirable  outcome  of  their  plans  in  time. 
The  new  Association,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  does  not  limit  itself  to  profit 
sharing  scientifically  defined.  The  sec- 
ond article  of  its  Constitution  states  that : 

1  See  his  regent  valuable  work  on  Methods  of  Industrial 
Remuneration.     G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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"  The  object  of  this  Association  is  the  promo- 
tion and  extension  of  such  methods  of  uniting  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employees  as  '  profit 
sharing,'  'industrial  partnership,'  'gain  sharing,' 
'  earnings  sharing,'  '  the  premium  system,'  and 
kindred  systems." 

Whatever  it  may  there  lose  by  imper- 
fection in  logical  definition  of  its  sphere, 
it  will  certainly  more  than  counterbalance 
by  increased  usefulness  in  the  different 
directions  which  it  names. 

I  enumerated  three  years  ago  the 
various  occupations  in  which  profit  shar- 
ing has  been  put  in  practice.  The  list 
of  these  occupations  has  been  considera- 
bly increased  by  the  numerous  additions 
of  the  last  three  years.  Without  making 
a  specific  enumeration  of  all  the  lines  of 
industry  where  the  system  is  now  in 
effect,  it  may  be  well  to  put  in  another 
form  some  indications  of  its  range  at  the 
present  time  in  the  United  States.  As  I 
shall  not  give  the  names  of  any  of  the 
firms  mentioned  or  their  locations  in 
different  states,  the  discerning  reader 
will  at  once  see  that  I  have  no  thought  of 
asking  any  one  to  boycot  the  firms  which 
do  not  practice  profit  sharing,  or  of  advo- 
cating a  practice  similar  to  that  of  the 
Trade  Union  label !  But  if  any  American 
citizen  should  desire,  although  at  undue 
expense  of  time  and  trouble,  to  patronize 
only  those  industries  in  which  profit 
sharing  is  now  practised,  he  could  satisfy 
a  large  number  of  his  innumerable  wants 
as  a  civilized  man.  From  firms  which 
actually  practice  the  system  of  giving 
their  employees  a  portion  of  the  profits 
of  the  year's  business  he  could  buy  his 
flour,  his  butter  and  cheese,  his  soap, 
candles  and  tobacco  ;  he  could  purchase 
cottons  and  woollens  for  cloth,  or  buy 
his  clothing  ready  made  ;  he  could  furnish 
his  house  with  mouldings,  sashes  and 
blinds,  and  with  everything  that  it  needs 
in  the  way  of  plumbing  and  brass  or  iron 
work ;  he  could  provide  his  family  with 
shoes  and  slippers ;  he  could  get  all  his 
printing  done  in  the  best  manner;  he 
could  take  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in 
the  country  and  one  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines, and  buy  his  books  bearing  the  im- 
print of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
publishing  houses  in  the  country ;  his 
doors  could  be  furnished  with  a  Yale  lock  ; 


he  could  buy  paper,  stationery,  chemicals, 
drugs,  oils,  shovels,  and  groceries  of  all 
kinds ;  he  could  patronize  profit-sharing 
bankers,  and  probably  he  will  soon  be 
able  to  ride  on  a  profit-sharing  railroad. 
Such  a  system  as  industrial  partnership 
(on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  this  term  is 
synonymous  with  profit  sharing)  has,  I 
venture  to  think,  certain  numerous  fea- 
tures which  will  commend  it  strongly  to 
the  American  mind.  The  chief  of  these 
is  its  practical  conciliation  of  the  claims 
of  hand  and  head  in  modern  industry. 
An  immense  amount  of  unfavorable  ex- 
perience has  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  mankind  is  not  yet  ready  for  the 
complete  application  of  the  democratic 
principle  to  commercial  undertakings. 
Cooperative  production  has  almost  in- 
variably failed  in  this  country,  from  the 
fact  that  the  system  usually  implies  greatly 
divided  responsibility  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  business.  A  concern 
so  administered  has  little  chance  of  con- 
tinued existence  when  competing  with 
firms  in  which  the  responsibility  is  con- 
centrated in  the  one  person  who  has 
shown  himself  the  most  capable  in  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  buying  and 
selling.  As  a  point  of  actual  fact,  no 
people  in  the  world  has  more  respect 
for  brains  and  more  willingness  to  give  to 
skill  and  faculty  their  appropriate  place 
of  leadership  than  the  American  people. 
While  then  the  democratic  principle  will 
theoretically  lead  us  to  favor  any  plan 
which  tends  to  an  approach  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  the  shrewd 
American  intellect  readily  recognizes 
that  a  limit  is  soon  reached  at  which 
the  inevitable  claims  of  aristocracy  make 
themselves  felt.  If  these  are  disregarded 
and  the  natural  leaders  are  not  allowed 
to  lead,  then  all  fall  into  the  ditch  to- 
gether. It  is  for  the  obvious  interest  of 
every  employee  in  a  cotton  mill,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  should  be  the  strictest 
discipline  and  the  most  thoroughly  hier- 
archical system,  running  from  the  lowest 
capacity  up  to  the  highest  capacity,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  manufactory.  Unless 
this  is  so,  the  result  inevitably  follows 
that  the  mill  is  closed  and  the  whole 
body  of  employees  is  thrown  out  of 
work.     The  profit-sharing  plan  allows  the 
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leaders  to  lead,  as  they  have  done ;  but  it 
emphasizes  the  fact  which  the  leaders  are 
too  apt  to  forget,  that  the  great  body  of 
employees  are  made  of  the  same  human 
nature  as  themselves. 

"  Industrial  partnership,"  is  the  best 
phrase  of  all  employed  to  cover  the 
notion  of  admitting  the  employee  to  a 
share  in  the  actually  realized  profits  of 
any  business.  A  little  reflection  will  soon 
convince  a  practical  person  that  the 
"partnership  "  into  which  it  is  advisable, 
for  the  interest  of  the  employee  him- 
self, to  admit  him  must  be  of  a  limited 
character ;  this  limitation  is  well  denoted 
by  the  qualifying  word  "  industrial,"  which 
indicates  that  the  employee  becomes  the 
maker  of  extra  profits  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, of  production  or  distribution,  and 
that  the  commercial  partners  recognize 
this  fact,  and  therefore  gladly  allot  him  a 
portion  of  the  profits  made.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  problem  to  be  settled  by  actual 
experience  how  far  the  employees  in  a 
business  may  be  admitted  into  any  kind 
of  partnership,  with  the  result  of  actually 
increasing  the  compensation  which  they 
receive  either  in  wages  or  in  wages  and 
the  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  in  many 
instances  the  so-called  profit  sharing  sys- 
tem has  worked  out,  in  actual  life,  the 
solution  to  this  problem,  and  indicated 
the  limitations  and  regulations  which 
must  be  observed  by  both  master  and 
man.  Profit  sharing  is,  in  fact,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  democratic  principle  so  far  as 
this  is  consistent  with  the  natural  aris- 
tocracy of  nature,  who  has  not  allotted 
brains  to  every  human  being  alike,  and 
has  strictly  decreed  that  executive  ca- 
pacity in  the  conduct  of  large  business 
shall  be  the  possession  of  comparatively 
few  persons. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of 
applications  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  partnership,  but  so  long  as  the  prin- 
ciple is  observed  of  admitting  the  em- 
ployee to  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
business  due  to  his  increased  interest 
and  industry,  the  argument  holds  good. 
Undoubtedly,  as  President  Walker  has 
observed,  there  will  be  found  in  time  a 
wealth  of  instances  of  the  application  of 


the  system  to  modern  industry.  No  wise 
advocate  of  the  scheme  represents  it  as 
a  cure-all  for  industrial  troubles ;  but  it 
has  this  extreme  advantage  over  the  un- 
balanced proposals  of  the  socialist  that  it 
accepts  the  existing  industrial  situation, 
would  work  upon  human  nature  as  it  is, 
would  apply  the  principle  of  equality  and 
democracy  with  discrimination  to  the 
extent  which  experience  dictates,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  so  ameliorate  the 
industrial  situation  as  to  make  other  and 
further  reforms  more  easy. 

It  is  not,  then,  on  the  ground  of  abstract 
justice  or  inherent  right,  —  these  are 
matters  about  which  it  is  very  easy  to  be 
mistaken,  —  but  on  the  ground  of  ordi- 
nary human  nature  and  actual  experiment, 
that  the  advocate  of  profit  sharing  bases 
his  confidence  in  its  gradual  diffusion. 
Very  many  things  are  excellent  in  this 
world  which  will  never,  probably,  become 
universal ;  and,  certainly,  many  of  the  best 
things  in  this  world  are  those  which  the 
individual  procures  for  himself  without 
recourse  to  a  change  in  statute  law  and 
without  waiting  for  immense  modifica- 
tions of  existing  conditions.  The  way 
is  open  to  a  great  number  of  captains  of 
industry  at  the  present  day  to  try,  each 
for  himself,  how  much  the  profit-sharing 
system  can  do  in  his  own  individual  es- 
tablishment. It  certainly  is  not  one  of 
the  least  commendations  of  this  reform 
that  it  thus  comes  home  to  the  individual 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  em- 
ployer. Its  logic  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Christianity  when,  in  its  adaptation  to  en- 
tire human  nature,  it  not  only  insists  that 
we  are  members  one  of  another,  but  also 
exhorts  each  man  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  If  modern  industrial  warfare 
is  to  cease,  legislation  will  have  its  part, 
of  course,  to  play ;  but  there  is  just  as 
little  doubt  that  the  individual  employer 
must  do  his  part,  if  he  would  be  con- 
sidered an  intelligent  leader,  understand- 
ing the  signs  of  the  times.  Such  an  em- 
ployer may  not  adopt  the  system  of  profit 
sharing  in  his  business,  but  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  entitled  to  small  respect  if,  after 
considering  it  carefully,  he  does  not 
adopt  some  plan  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  more  satisfactory. 


THE   END    OF   CHILDHOOD. 

By   Gi-ace  MacGoivan    Cooke. 

1SPED  down  a  green  lane  with  eager  feet 
When  day  was  young,  a  sweet  Joy  at  my  side. 
On  either  hand  the  fields  of  yellow  wheat 
Spread  shimmering  far  and  wide, 

And  Joy  and  I  made  merry  company ; 

From  out  the  wheat  we  plucked  the  poppies  red 

And  decked  us  in  their  glowing  bravery, 

Till  Joy  unto  me  said, 

"  The  way  by  which  we  came  is  very  long ; 
We  started  when  each  bird  was  in  its  nest, 
And  now  the  air  is  full  of  flight  and  song ; 
Do  let  us  stop  and  rest." 

The  way  we  travelled  came  here  to  a  stile 
Set  like  a  tomb  —  a  single  broad  gray  stone. 
I  said,  "  Do  you  sit  here  and  rest  a  while ; 
I  will  go  on  alone." 

I  passed  and  left  him  sitting  quietly, 
Cheek  upon  hand  in  that  green  shady  place ; 
Nor  turned  athwart  my  shoulder  back  to  see 
Again  his  pleasant  face. 

But,  as  upon  my  way  I  fared  alone, 
My  thoughts  grew  sombre  and  I  missed  the  boy, 
And  hurried  back,  to  find  upon  the  stone 
Engraved,  "  Here  lieth  Joy." 

And  while  I  gazed  upon  the  words  aghast, 
Pale  Pain  and  Care  came  up  and  said  to  me, 
— "Thou  need'st  not  walk  alone,  for  to  the  last 
We  two  will  go  with  thee." 
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The  attitude  of  the  better  newspapers  of  the 
country  with  reference  to  the  recent  unhappy  affair 
at  Homestead  has  been  such  as  to  afford  some  en- 
couraging indication  that  the  American  people 
are  gradually  getting  educated  upon  industrial 
questions,  and  getting  clearer  ideas  of  relative 
justice  and  of  some  simple  matters  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  clear  headed  men  of  the  press  have 
seen  plainly,  and  have  said  plainly,  as  most  men  of 
the  pulpit  have  said,  and  most  men  who  have  to 
do  with  law  and  legislation,  that  whatever  else  is 
to  be  said  about  the  Homestead  strike  and  its  re- 
sults, the  one  matter  of  serious  moment  and  the 
one  great  wrong,  so  great  as  almost  to  excuse  in- 
attention to  all  else,  was  the  organization  of  a 
private  military  force  by  the  Carnegie  Company,  or 
its  manager  for  the  time,  a  private  little  army  of 
its  own,  and  the  attempt  to  smuggle  this  armed 
force  into  its  fortified  works,  on  its  own  account, 
to  cope  with  the  disaffected  workmen,  instead  of 
calling  for  such  protection  as  was  needed  upon 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State.  The 
strike  itself  may  have  been  wise  or  it  may  not 
have  been;  the  strikers  ought  to  have  stood  still, 
submissive  nonresistants,  while  the  little  army 
with  its  rifles  landed  and  marched  behind  the 
wooden  walls  with  their  oortholes,  or  they  ought 
not;  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  company 
after  its  surrender,  during  its  march  to  its  place 
of  refuge,  can  only  be  condemned  by  every  man 
in  the  severest  measure  —  and  are  condemned 
by  none  more  severely  than  by  the  workmen 
themselves  and  their  leaders  :  it  was  not  these,  but 
the  pack  of  wolves  and  hoodlums  who  always  hang 
about  the  outskirts  of  every  great  disorder,  who 
were  the  perpetrators  of  the  cruelties.  But  all 
these  things  are  unimportant  compared  with  the 
spectacle  in  this  republic  of  a  great  corporation, 
in  its  dispute  with  its  workmen,  undertaking, 
without  counsel  with  any  government  authority, 
to  organize  a  military  force  of  its  own,  to  do  the 
work  both  of  the  local  police  and  of  the  state 
militia.  We  have  seen  exhibitions  of  "  Pinkerton 
men "  in  some  previous  struggles  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  this  country — and  it 
should  be  said  that  there  have  been  few  such  ex- 
hibitions, or  none  at  all,  which  have  not  had  de- 
plorable and  mischievous  results.  But  we  have 
never  had  a  wholesale  exhibition  of  the  character 
of  that  which  has  just  been  witnessed  at  Home- 
stead, —  and  for  the  credit  of  the  republic  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  never  have  another. 
We  venture  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  another 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  claiming  to  be 
civilized,  where  such  an  exhibition  would  be  pos- 
sible, or  where  such  a  private  military  or  police 
movement  would  ever  be  undertaken.  No  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  government  and  the 
social  conditions  of  England  or  France  or  Ger- 
many can  conceive  of  a  great  corporation  in 
Liverpool  or  Lyons  or  Leipzig,  whose  property 
was  in  any  real  danger,  doing  anything  but  apply 
to  the  State  for  protection  and  for  the  suppression 
of  disorder.     Should   such    a  corporation  under- 


take to  collect  a  little  army  or  police  force  of  its 
own,  by  advertising  in  the  Manchester  or  Mar- 
seilles or  Munich  newspapers;  should  it,  much 
more,  mobilize  such  a  force  behind  redoubts  of  its 
own,  and  set  to  firing  upon  masses  of  men  under 
its  own  captaincy,  —  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
there  would  be  such  a  descent  upon  that  place 
from  the  regular  police  authorities  or  from  the 
regular  army  as  would  show  the  American  traveller 
that  the  governments  of  the  Old  World  are  not  yet 
altogether  "  effete "  nor  unable  to  take  care  of 
the  rights  of  their  people.  The  Fort  Frick  and 
Pinkerton  exhibition  which  we  have  just  been 
witnessing  at  Homestead  shows  that  we  are  not 
in  advance  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  but 
in  important  respects  behind  them,  in  the  securi- 
ties for  liberty,  equality,  and  real  democracy. 
It  is  an  exhibition  befitting  only  the  feudal  middle 
age,  when  every  little  baron  on  the  Rhine  from 
Mayence  to  Cologne  had  his  own  battlemented 
castle  and  his  own  gang  of  archers  and  spearmen, 
and  robbed  and  warred  at  his  own  will.  It  is  in- 
sufferable and  a  thing  not  to  be  endured  in  a 
democracy,  that  any  men  or  any  companies  of 
men,  for  whatever  purposes  incorporated,  should 
have  the  power  of  organizing  and  arming  military 
and  police  forces  of  their  own,  to  act  in  the 
settlement  of  affairs  in  which  they  are  themselves 
interested  parties,  and  to  shoot  men  when  and 
how  they  may  direct.  A  State  in  which  such 
things  are  possible  or  are  apologized  for  is,  we 
say,  but  the  parody  of  a  democracy;  and  if  the 
savage  massacre  and  rout  of  the  unfortunate 
Pinkerton  men  at  Homestead  is  the  means  of 
waking  the  country  up  to  the  seriousness  and  true 
significance  of  this  whole  question,  the  violence 
and  the  bloodshed  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  It 
is  foolish  and  feeble  business  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  horror,  to  ask  what  sort  of  brutality  this 
one  showed,  or  that,  when  the  bad  blood  was  once 
up,  or  to  ask  whether  this  side  or  that  fired  first. 
It  matters  very  little  who  fires  first  in  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict.  That  the  conflict  occurred  when 
and  where  it  did,  at  the  river  bank,  and  not  after 
the  force  had  intrenched  itself  behind  the  port- 
holes, is  the  chief  thing  for  the  humanitarian  to 
rejoice  at;  for  had  it  been  so  deferred,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  results  would  have  been 
vastly  graver  than  they  were.  It  was  a  case  of 
lawlessness  meeting  lawlessness,  where  convention 
ceased  and  there  was  a  return  to  the  first  principles 
of  the  struggle  for  justice;  and  each  incident  fol- 
lowing the  first  collision  is  to  be  judged  not  as  an 
incident  in  a  generally  legal  status,  but  as  an  in- 
cident in  the  strife  of  tribes  who  are  yet  in  the 
ignominies  of fanst  recht.  To  indict  the  working- 
men  for  murder,  as  has  been  proposed  and  even 
attempted,  and  do  nothing  to  stamp  the  crime  of 
the  other  side  as  vastly  the  greater,  would  be  to 
bring  our  machinery  of  justice  into  contempt; 
and  this  can  safely  be  left  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  country. 

The  common  sense  of  the  country  has  settled 
one   thing,  —  and    that   is,  that  "  Pinkertonism  " 
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must  go.  If  there  is  any  shooting  to  be  done 
after  this,  any  police  or  military  service  for  keep- 
ing turbulent  poor  men  or  turbulent  rich  men  in 
order,  the  people  will  attend  to  that  themselves, 
by  their  regularly  constituted  authorities.  All 
parties  in  need  of  battalions  with  Winchester 
rifles  will  hereafter  apply  at  the  City  Hall  or  the 
State  House  instead  of  advertising  in  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  newspapers.  That  is  one  im- 
portant conclusion  to  come  to  by  a  people  having 
aspirations  after  civilization;  and  we  think  there 
is  not  much  doubt  that  the  affair  at  Homestead 
has  brought  the  American  people  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Another  conclusion  to  which  this  startling  affair 
has  done  much  to  bring  most  people  of  common 
sense  is  that,  while  our  present  industrial  system 
continues,  with  the  constant  liability  of  sharp 
differences  between  employer  and  employed,  there 
shall  be  State  boards  of  arbitration  with  large 
powers,  before  which  contending  parties  shall 
bring  their  claims  when  they  cannot  adjust  them 
themselves.  The  personal  element  is  an  element 
of  immense  importance  in  nine-tenths  of  the  col- 
lisions between  capital  and  labor.  In  the  case  at 
Homestead,  had  the  representatives  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  union  had  to  deal  with  one  respecting 
and  sympathizing  with  their  own  principles  as  to 
the  organization  of  labor,  as  Mr.  Carnegie,  for  in- 
stance, claims  to  do,  instead  of  with  a  personally 
unpopular  man  like  Mr.  Trick,  with  whose  opposi- 
tion to  their  particular  demands  not  alone  did 
they  have  to  cope,  but  whose  pronounced  hostility 
to  their  organization  itself  they  also  had  to  en- 
counter, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  common 
ground  would  much  more  easily  have  been  found. 
As  it  was,  the  personal  relations  were  such  as  to 
pour  sand  instead  of  oil  upon  the  grinding  wheels, 
and  every  act  and  proposition  of  the  manager  was 
viewed,  not  independently,  but  as  having  the 
ulterior  aim  of  breaking  up  their  organization. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  the  writer,  has  trenchantly  defended 
and  commended  the  organization  of  labor,  and  has 
even  criticized  our  own  workingmen  for  being 
behind  the  workingmen  of  England  in  the  com- 
pactness and  efficiency  of  their  organization;  and 
the  dictum  that  workingmen  shall  not  combine  to 
promote  their  own  interests  certainly  comes  with 
bad  grace  from  a  great  combination  of  capitalists 
like  that  represented  by  Mr.  P^rick.  This  is  a  large 
question,  upon  which  we  do  not  here  propose  to  en- 
ter. What  we  do  desire  to  say,  however,  is  that 
since,  as  has  just  now  been  pretty  effectually 
demonstrated  before  our  eyes,  the  interests  of  our 
great  corporations  and  the  interests  of  their  work- 
men are  not  their  interests  alone,  but  also  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public,  the  public,  which  at 
last  is  getting  its  eyes  open  to  this  simple  fact, 
will  hereafter  have  something  to  say  before  the 
recklessness  or  biliousness  or  whims  of  any  set  of 
men,  whether  a  thousand  puddlers  or  a  dozen 
directors,  are  permitted  to  plunge  a  community 
into  suffering  and  tumult;  and  it  will  more  and 
more  provide  effectual  means  for  making  its  voice 
respected.  Speaking  in  these  pages  two  years 
ago  of  the  strike  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, we  said :  "  How  many  voices  spoke  for  the 
poor  man  in  connection  with  the  recent  great 
railroad    strike    in    New   York  —  for    the    three 


thousand  workmen  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  de- 
ceived or  not  by  any  of  their  leaders,  believed 
that  injustice  was  being  done  them?  Chieflj  we 
witnessed  only  curiosity  in  the  strategy  and  the 
rhetoric  with  which  vice-grand-ma^ters  and  rail- 
road magnates  fought  it  out  :  — little  care  for  the 
thousands  of  honest  men,  misled  or  not,  whose 
bread  hung  on  the  rhetoric.  Chiefly  we  heard 
voices  of  admiration  for  a  third  vice-president, 
who  had  'nothing  to  arbitrate,'  but  only  to  issue 
mandates  that  any  who  did  not  come  back  to 
work  by  Saturday  night  should  never  come  at  all. 
Most  men  like  these  displays  of  the  Napoleonic, 
good  or  bad;  they  appeal  to  that  love  of  power 
which  is  in  men.  It  was  a  triumph  for  good  gov- 
ernment in  America  when  this  particular  little 
Napoleon  appeared  before  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  by  command.  It  may  be  well  for  all 
third  vice-presidents  of  great  railroads  in  this 
country  to  learn  that  they  hold  their  great  high- 
ways in  trust  for  the  people,  and  that  when  grave 
issues  arise,  on  which  they  may  be  right  or  may 
be  wrong,  there  will  be  arbitration  to-morrow 
morning,  or  their  occupation  will  be  gone." 

A  great  railroad,  whoever  is  down  in  the  books 
as  its  "  owner,"  is  peculiarly  a  public  concern. 
It  is  peculiarly  amenable  to  public  surveillance 
and  control,  because  the  privileges  which  make  it 
profitable  are  public  grants.  But  every  great  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  in  the  country  is,  in  its 
measure,  a  public  concern,  becoming  more  and 
more  so  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  becomes 
great;  nothing  of  importance,  nothing  at  all,  is  a 
matter  simply  between  wage-payer  and  wage- 
earner.  An  immense  industry  like  that  repre- 
sented by  the  Carnegie  Company  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  concern  in  almost  as  great 
measure  as  even  a  great  railroad;  and  it  is  the 
more  amenable  to  the  State  for  its  just  and  proper 
conduct,  and  the  State  is  under  the  greater 
obligation  to  exercise  a  firm  control  over  its  pro- 
ceedings and  policy,  by  so  much  as  it  is  chiefly 
made  profitable  —  our  protectionist  brethren 
themselves  like  to  say  possible  —  by  the  privileges 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  State  through  its  pro- 
tective laws.  But  this  is  only  an  emphatic  illus- 
tration of  the  right  and  of  the  need  of  compulsory 
arbitration  before  State  boards,  in  such  collisions 
between  wage-payers  and  wage-earners  as  are 
likely  to  threaten  the  public  peace  or  endanger 
the  welfare  of  a  busy  community.  If,  in  addition 
to  bringing  the  country  to  the  resolution  that  our 
barons  shall  now  at  least  be  stopped  from  the  in- 
dulgence in  private  armies,  among  their  other 
feudal  practices,  the  tragical  affair  at  Homestead 
also  hastens  the  day  of  compulsory  arbitration 
and  a  more  efficient  supervision  of  industries  by 
the  State,  it  will  have  accomplished  something  in 
two  very  important  directions. 

The  reference  which  we  have  just  made  to  the 
strike  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  two 
years  ago,  and  the  condition  of  public  opinion 
with  reference  to  it,  suggests,  when  we  compare 
public  opinion  then  with  public  opinion  now  with 
reference  to  the  Homestead  collision,  another 
quarter  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  press,  the  two 
years  have  done  a  great  work  of  education;  and 
that  quarter  is  the  pulpit.  It  will  be  remembered 
that   in   that   collision,  also,  a   force  of  Pinkerton 
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men  was  called  into  service,  and  that  these  men, 
controlled  and  paid  not  by  the  State  but  by  the 
railroad  officials,  fired  into  a  body  of  the  strikers 
and  killed  some  of  them,  and  innocent  by- 
standers as  well  —  fired  in  what  the  officials  chose 
to  define  as  the  interests  of  order,  but  really  in  a 
manner  so  hasty  and  reckless  that  the  regular 
police,  coming  at  once  upon  the  scene,  could  in 
simple  propriety  do  nothing  else  but  arrest  them 
and  march  them  to  the  lock-up :  truly  an  edifying 
spectacle  in  a  democratic  community !  In  all 
this  there  was  nothing  to  win  sympathy  for  the 
Pinkerton  men.  They  were  not  first  fired  upon, 
as  they  doubtless  were  at  Homestead,  —  they 
were  not  fired  upon  at  all;  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  bravery,  as  their  fellows  at  Home- 
stead certainly  did  exhibit  bravery,  —  but  merely 
bravado.  The  private  army  appeared  in  its  most 
unattractive  and  most  offensive  form.  Yet  we 
remember  but  one  man  among  all  men  in  pulpits 
who,  if  he  had  eyes  clear  enough  to  see,  had 
tongue  free  and  bold  enough  to  declare  what  an 
enormity  had  been  enacted  there  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  that  if  such  things  were  to  be 
possible  here,  if  they  were  not  instantly  to  be 
made  an  end  of  by  a  great  wave  of  public  wrath, 
then  we  might  instantly  begin  to  make  ready  to 
see  an  end  of  free  democracy  in  America.  That 
man  was  William  Elliot  Griffis  of  Boston.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  as  he  entered  the  pulpit  of 
Shawmut  Church  on  that  Sunday  morning  two 
years  ago,  with  the  burden  of  that  public  iniquity 
upon  his  mind,  he  would  give  no  time  to  the 
exegesis  of  Amos  or  Micah  or  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  insight  of  Amos  and 
Micah  and  Jesus  devoted  that  Sunday  morning 
sermon  to  "  Pinkertonism,"  to  telling  his  people 
plainly  what  right  is  and  what  tyranny  is,  and 
what  things  would  surely  come  to  pass  in  America 
if  men  were  not  wise  in  time. 

It  seemed  remarkable  to  good  Christians  at  the 
time  that  such  a  man  should  preach  such  a  ser- 
mon—  in  church,  too,  and  not  on  the  Common! 
Why  should  anybody  finely  criticise  any  means 
taken  to  suppress  any  pestiferous  "strikers"? 
What  matter  the  shooting  of  a  few  dozen  of  these 
low-priced  and  surplus  people,  for  the  sake  of 
"  order  "?  The  people  without  bowels,  who  read 
the  report  in  the  newspapers,  called  it  a  piece  of 
sentimentalism.  If  the  editor  of  the  Nation  read 
it,  he  undoubtedly  called  it  so.  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  called  it  a  very  rare  and  remarkable 
sermon  two  years  ago.  But  this  year  he  would 
not  find  it  rare  or  remarkable  at  all.  He  laments 
in  set  terms,  in  a  special  article  on  "  The  Pulpit 
on  the  Homestead  Riots,"  that  he  has  had  to  read 
"  as  many  as  a  score  "  of  sermons  on  the  riots,  all 
of  this  sort,  —  and  this  score  is  but  a  sample  of 
hundreds  such  preached  all  over  the  country. 
Few  of  them,  we  should  agree,  have  been  as 
strong  as  the  sermon  by  Dr.  Griffis,  two  years  ago; 
we  should  agree  with  the  Nation's  criticism  of 
the  rhetoric  and  effusiveness  of  many  of  them; 
but  we  rejoice,  as  the  Nation  is  unable  to,  that 
they  show  the  hearts  of  the  preachers  to  be  in  the 
right  place;  they  show  that  a  great  work  of  educa- 
tion has  gone  on  among  them  in  these  two  years; 
and  they  furnish  a  new  ground  of  hope  that  the 
American  Church  will  not  commit  the  error  and 


the  crime  in  the  impending  crisis  which  it  com- 
mitted in  the  Anti-slavery  conflict. 

The  word  spoken  by  Dr.  Griffis  two  years  ago 
was  not  a  bolder  or  a  better  word  than  this,  spoken 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  fight  at  Homestead 
by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames : 

"  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lesson  or  to  comprehend  the  general  situa- 
tion, unless  we  try  to  look  through  the  working- 
man's  eyes  and  see  sympathetically  the  causes  of 
his  discontent.  To  every  man  whose  daily  bread 
comes  from  his  daily  earnings,  the  question  of  em- 
ployment is  simply  a  question  of  life  and  death, 
and  any  reduction  of  wages  seems  to  push  them 
toward  the  brink  of  misery  and  serfdom.  It  is 
never  politic  to  exasperate  an  energy;  and,  in 
employing  the  Pinkertons,  the  company's  agent 
hit  on  the  best  of  all  methods  for  fanning  a  blaze 
into  a  conflagration.  It  is  true  that  I  have  a  right 
to  hire  a  private  watchman  to  guard  my  house ;  a 
right,  also,  to  arm  him  with  a  revolver  to  meet  a 
possible  burglar.  If  I  may  hire  one,  why  not  ten 
or  one  thousand  ?  If  I  may  furnish  revolvers,  why 
not  muskets  and  cannon?  The  answer  is  that  the 
exercise  of  the  larger  power  interferes  with  the 
functions  of  civil  government  and  threatens  the 
peace  of  society.  The  existence  of  such  an 
organized  body  as  the  Pinkerton  men,  an  un- 
official armed  police,  is  odiously  offensive  and 
menacing.  It  makes  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
carry  on  a  private  war  on  his  own  account  if  he  is 
rich  enough  to  pay  these  mercenaries,  —  men  who 
hire  themselves  out,  not  merely  as  private  watch- 
men and  detectives,  but  as  soldiers.  In  a  few 
states  this  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  every  legislature  will  take  early  action  to 
stop  such  a  dangerous  use  of  irresponsible  power. 
In  every  such  conflict  it  is  not  the  rights  of  work- 
men nor  the  rights  of  employers,  but  the  rights  of 
humanity,  that  suffer  most.  Suppose  the  armed 
legions  of  Pennsylvania  advance  upon  Home- 
stead and  the  strikers  sullenly  retire  before  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  or  the  thunder  of  shot  and 
shell.  The  supremacy  of  the  laws  will  be  vin- 
dicated. Carnegie  will  come  into  possession  of 
his  own,  and  other  thousands  will  toil  at  furnace 
and  forge;  but  these,  our  sore-hearted  and  sour- 
spirited  brothers,  will  be  scattered  everywhere  as 
apostles  of  discontent,  and  will  be  hailed  every- 
where as  martyrs  of  labor.  Dragons'  teeth  will  be 
wide  sown,  in  a  quick  soil;  and  we  shall  simply 
put  off  the  coming  day  of  evil.  It  is  worth  while 
to  remember  that  events  are  the  chief  educators 
of  the  masses.  It  would  be  a  measureless  calamity 
if  millions  of  workingmen  should  somehow  get 
an  impression  that  the  government  of  this  country 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  money  kings,  and  that  the 
laws  are  cunningly  manipulated  so  as  to  make 
monopolies  possible  and  permanent.  If  this  im- 
pression prevails,  will  it  be  strange  if  the  work- 
ingman's  respect  for  law  is  so  weakened  that  he 
is  tempted  to  try  his  hand  at  lawlessness?  " 

The  press  and  the  pulpit,  we  say,  have  learned 
a  great  lesson.  We  think  that  the  politicians  are 
learning  the  lesson  also.  "  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected," the  Nation  sees  it,  "the  demagogues  of 
both  parties  are  trying  to  win  popularity  by  devis- 
ing laws  against  the  '  Pinkerton  men  '  ";  and  one 
of   its   correspondents   charges   the   "  Democratic 
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politicians,"  along  with  the  daily  press,  with 
obscuring  the  issue  by  denouncing  "  Pinkerton 
thugs "  and  manufacturing  such  sympathy  as 
exists  for  the  strikers.  But  it  is  only  such  news- 
papers as  the  Nation,  whose  political  economy  re- 
mains the  political  economy  of  the  saurian  age  and 
of  the  jungle,  that  could  view  the  deep  concern 
that  the  affair  at  Homestead  has  manifestly 
aroused  in  political  circles  as  simply  a  concern  of 
the  "  demagogues  "  of  the  parties;  and  such  expres- 
sions of  opinion  as  make  the  Aafion  and  its  read- 
ers unhappy  have  come  no  more  from  Democrats 
than  from  Republicans.  We  are  glad  to  be  of 
those  who  believe  that  politicians  also  are  men 
with  human  hearts,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
science, and  some  public  spirit.  But  if  we  did 
not  believe  this,  we  should  still  be  glad,  since 
hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  which  vice  pays  to  virtue, 
that  our  legislators  read  the  temper  of  the  country 
so  well  as  to  know  that  the  "  devising  of  laws 
against  Pinkertonism  "  is  at  least  the  way  to 
"  win  popularity." 

One  political  use  it  has  been  sought  to  make 
of  the  strike  at  Homestead  which  may  indeed  be 
charged  to  the  "demagogues,"  —  and  here  let  it 
be  plainly  said  that  the  chief  sinners  have  been  the 
"Democratic  politicians."  It  has  been  sought  to 
make  the  strike  and  its  accompanying  disorders 
appear  as  results  of  our  present  tariff  system,  and 
so  make  of  them  ammunition  for  the  pending 
presidential  campaign.  The  strike  had  no  bear- 
ing on  the  fight  about  the  tariff.  The  prosperity 
and  the  existence  of  the  Carnegie  Iron  Company 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  that  question;  but 
if  the  revelations  concerning  the  workingmen's 
wages  at  Homestead  are  to  be  used  at  all  in  the 
connection,  then  let  the  use  be  frankly  turned 
over  to  the  champions  of  protection  —  for  surely 
it  appears  that  this  great  protected  industry  was 
able  to  pay  its  workmen  large  wages  and  did  pay 
them  large  wages,  as  measured  by  the  wages 
common  in  such  industries.  The  protectionist  is 
not  under  obligation  to  show  that  a  protected  cor- 
poration does  pay  large  wages;  he  is  only  under 
obligation  to  show  that  it  can  do  it.  If  the  cor- 
poration is  selfish  and  simply  puts  into  its  own 
pocket  the  extra  profits  gained  by  protection,  in- 
stead of  distributing  them  among  its  workmen 
according  to  the  program  by  which  their  votes 
were  won,  that  is  not  fairly  to  be  charged  against 
protection,  but  against  the  selfish  corporation; 
against  protection  only  so  far  as  that  disposition  of 
the  extra  profits  is  precisely  the  disposition  which 
is  usually  most  likely.  The  reputed  great  wealth 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  associates,  wealth  so 
speedily  accumulated,  certainly  gives  ground  for 
the  suspicion  in  the  unsophisticated  and  innocent 
mind  that  the  workmen  who  have  helped  create 
this  wealth  have  not  received  so  large  a  share  of  it 
as  James  and  John,  for  instance,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  would  have  allotted  the  other  disciples, 
had  they  been  the  capitalists  of  the  twelve, 
and  had  all  gone  into  the  fishing  business  together 
—  perhaps  not  so  large  a  share  as  would  have 
earned  the  praises  of  Dr.  Chalmers  or  John  Knox. 
But  we  certainly  would  not  be  so  ridiculous  as  to 
measure  the  Homestead  iron  manufacturers  by 
the  measure  of  Christianity;  and  whether  the 
wages  of  the  striking  men  were  proper  wages,  as 


measured  by  the  wages  of  similar  workmen  in 
similar  mills,  or  by  the  particular  condition  of  the 
iron  industry  at  this  time,  is  a  question  so  com- 
plex that  we  should  deem  its  discussion  by  any 
one  but  an  expert  with  full  knowledge  of  details 
an  impropriety.  We  only  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  these  strikers  weie  not  men  on  "starva- 
tion wages,"  but  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  sake 
of  eliminating  from  the  main  question  the  issue 
about  protection,  which  the  politicians  have  thrust 
into  it.  There  is  an  issue  about  protection,  and 
we  have  our  own  opinion  about  it;  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  American  people  let  their  attention 
be  beguiled  by  that  for  a  moment  now  from  the 
much  more  serious  question  at  Homestead.  The 
collision  at  Homestead  would  have  occurred  just 
the  same  had  the  material  in  the  workmen's 
hands  not  been  "  protected  "  material.  Let  "  pro- 
tection "  and  every  other  accident  be  put  out  of 
mind,  while  the  American  people  fix  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  sole  two  questions  of  moment  in  the 
case,  until  they  evolve  some  wisdom  to  serve 
them  in  the  future:  the  question  (i)  whether 
monied  corporations  may  decline  to  arbitrate 
with  organized  labor,  or  take  arrogant  and  arbi- 
trary attitudes  with  a  view  to  breaking  the 
organizations  and  compelling  workmen  to  deal 
with  them  individually  —  whether,  in  a  word, 
Amalgamated  Iron  shall  not  have  the  same  rights 
in  court  as  Amalgamated  Gold;  and  the  question 
(2)  whether,  if  collision  comes  and  soldiers  are 
necessary,  they  shall  be  marshalled  by  the  cor- 
poration, be  its  hirelings,  and  get  out  their  guns  at 
its  discretion,  or  be  managed  by  an  important 
third  party  called  the  State. 

No  extraneous  or  contingent  questions,  we  say, 
should  be  allowed  to  deflect  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  the  real  issues  at  Homestead.  We 
count  it  fortunate  that  no  question  of  "  starvation 
wages  "  was  involved,  and  that  few  questions  of 
pity  need  obscure  the  simple  search  for  justice. 
The  question  of  justice  is  alike  involved  in  a  com- 
pany's relations  to  the  man  whom,  like  Depew,  it 
pays  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  man 
whom  it  pays  five  dollars  a  week.  It  was  not 
because  Sam  Adams  and  his  Boston  neighbors 
were  not  able  to  pay  the  tax  on  tea,  that  they 
tipped  the  tea  into  the  harbor.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  dust  and  confusion;  and  the  man  or  the 
journal  that,  in  a  feverish  time,  recklessly  blows 
dust  or  multiplies  confusion,  is  doubly  culpable. 
It  is  most  confusing  and  most  culpable,  at  such  a 
time,  to  charge  the  workmen  at  Homestead,  as  is 
done  by  the  influential  journal  before  us,  with 
moral  responsibility  for  an  atrocity  like  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Mr.  Frick.  If  it  was 
right  to'attack  the  Pinkertons,  argues  this  journal, 
then  it  was  right  and  logical  to  assassinate  the 
employer  of  the  Pinkertons.  But  no  man  with 
brains  in  his  head,  talking  thus,  believes  for  a 
moment  his  own  wicked  nonsense.  It  was  right 
for  the  rebellious  farmers  to  resist  King  George's 
troops  at  Bunker  Hill;  it  was  therefore  right  for 
one  of  them  at  evening  to  worm  himself  into  Bos- 
ton and  stab  General  Gage  in  the  back  !  If  the 
regiment  marches  down  Broadway  singing  "  Hang 
Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree,"  Lincoln  and 
Grant  at  Washington  are  morally  responsible  if 
the  Russian  lunatic  on  the  sidewalk  straightway 
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makes  his  way  to  Richmond  and  puts  strychnine 
in  Mr.  Davis's  cider !     This,  we  say,  is  nonsense 

—  and  at  a  time  when  fever  is  abroad  and  pas- 
sion stirred,  it  is  wickedness.  Whatever  the  con- 
flict between  the  leaders  at  Homestead  and  Mr. 
Erick,  no  men  so  execrated  this  mad  assassin's 
deed  as  they  —  as,  if  merely  from  the  most  selfish 
point  of  view,  none  had  so  great  reason  to 
execrate  it.  The  only  man  who  made  himself 
notorious  by  applauding  the  assassin  was  a  soldier 
of  the  guard;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the 
Nation's  attempt  to  saddle  the  assassin  upon  the 
workmen  is  balanced  by  the  attempt  of  the  New 
Nation,  from  which  we  expect  better  things,  to 
push  the  moral  responsibility  for  Private  Iams's 
brutal  punishment  back  to  Carnegie  and  "  capital." 

The  American  workingmen  are  not  Anarchists, 
the  men  of  the  American  labor  unions  are  not 
Anarchists,  —  the  sooner  all  good  people  take 
that  fact  peaceably  to  heart,  the  better.  Even 
Mr.  Pinkerton  confessed  his  faith  to  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  the  other  day  that  the  labor 
unions  are  made  up,  with  but  the  slightest  excep- 
tions, of  most  sober  and  law-abiding  men.  Tne 
sheriff  of  Pittsburgh  might  quite  safely  have  sworn 
in  a  thousand  of  these  strikers  as  policemen  —  he 
could  have  found  none  better.  Not  one  brick  of 
the  Carnegie  property  was  damaged  through  all 
the  tumult.  Not  one  of  the  thousands  of  strik- 
ing men,  we  are  authoritatively  told,  was  once 
found  drunk.  Of  what  company  of  four  thou- 
sand bankers  or  railroad  magnates,  suddenly 
thrown  into  a  month's  idleness  at  New  York  or 
Newport,  could  as  much  be  said?  Great  col- 
lisions and  excitements,  like  the  recent  one  at 
Homestead,  will  usually  bring  a  turbulent  minority 
into  lawless  proceedings  of  some  sort.  It  will  not 
be  strange  if  more  than  once,  while  passion 
rages,  non-union  men  taking  the  places  of  union 
men  are  violently  interfered  with;  and  shot  and 
shell   may  be    necessary  to   teach   that  this   also 

—  like  the  corporation's  private  army  —  cannot 
be  permitted  in  this  free  republic :  there  is  no 
more  place  for  the  despotism  of  Amalgamated 
Iron  than  for  the  despotism  of  Amalgamated 
Gold.  But  the  American  workingmen,  we  say, 
are  not  Anarchists.  There  is  no  class  to  which 
the  paralysis  of  industry  brings  such  quick  and 
serious  suffering;  there  is  no  class  which  pays  so 
high  a  price  for  social  disorder  and  bad  govern- 
ment; there  is  no  class  whose  circumstances  so 
imperatively  command  patience  and  forbid  fool- 
ishness. When,  therefore,  we  find  impatience 
and  tumult  and  madness  in  their  midst,  with  thou- 
sands of  them  taking  great  risks  together  —  of 
loss  of  place  and  sustenance,  of  loss  of  home  —  out 
of  a  sense,  right  or  wrong,  of  injustice,  it  would 
seem  to  be  time  for  all  of  us  to  seriously  study  the 
situation.  Let  us  not  study  it  as  martinets,  nor 
as  chiefly  in  dog  days  drinkers  of  claret  punch, 
but  as  men  remembering  that  two  thousand 
men,  with  their  wives  and  children — according 


to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  old-fashioned  people, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  ours  —  are  now  homeless 
wanderers  from  the  homes  of  Homestead,  to 
whom  the  question  of  this  newspaper,  "  Has  a 
man  a  right  to  be  employed?"  is  not  gospel. 
A  right  to  be  e??iployed  !  Yes  !  What  other  right 
is  so  primary  and  inalienable,  if  the  man  be  an 
honest  man,  willing  to  do  honest  work  for  just 
wages?  What  so  perilous  to  a  community  as  to 
refuse  him  honest  work  and  just  wages?  "The 
State,"  says  Emerson,  "  must  consider  the  poor 
man,  and  all  voices  must  speak  for  him.  Every 
child  that  is  born  must  have  a  just  chance  for  his 
bread.  Let  the  amelioration  in  our  laws  of  prop- 
erty proceed  from  the  concession  of  the  rich,  not 
from  the  grasping  of  the  poor.  Let  us  begin  by 
habitual  imparting.  Let  us  understand  that  the 
equitable  rule  is,  that  no  one  should  take  more 
than  his  share,  let  him  be  ever  so  rich."  Let 
every  one  of  us  know  that  if  melioration  does  not 
proceed  from  the  concession  of  the  rich,  then  it 
surely  will  proceed  from  the  grasping  of  the  poor. 
Let  none  of  us  need  any  second  prompting  to  de- 
clare that  if  any  man  is  indeed  piling  up  millions 
out  of  the  labor  of  discontented  men,  with  whom 
he  has  driven  sharp  bargains  about  wages,  and 
out  of  the  profits  is  building  schools  or  libraries  or 
hospitals  or  churches,  the  title  of  "  Christian 
philanthropist,"  which  it  tickles  him  this  week  to 
wear,  shall  not  outlast  the  week,  but  shall  give 
place  to  the  plain  and  homely  label,  stuck  fatally 
upon  his  forehead  by  the  lightning  of  God  —  An 
unjust  man!  Let  every  one  of  us  hold  to  strictest 
account  the  rich  and  privileged  man;  let  every 
one  of  us  make  every  excuse  and  demand  the 
most  generous  forbearance  for  the  rude  and 
struggling  man.  Noblesse  oblige!  Each  serious 
man  among  us  will  take  anew  to  heart  the  warn- 
ing word  of  Emerson :  "  It  is  better  to  work  on 
institutions  by  the  sun  than  by  the  wind."  And 
as  for  this  sad  scene  at  Homestead,  where  now 
are  twenty  dead  men  in  graves  instead  of  twenty 
live  men  in  homes,  the  man  who  knows  history, 
surveying  it,  will  ask  few  questions  concerning 
the  little  legalities,  but  many  concerning  the 
great  equities.  He  will  hear  the  voice  which 
trumpets  across  the  tumults  of  the  centuries  the 
stern  reminder  that  when,  in  the  throes  of  the 
old  world's  new  births,  the  yet  unstatuted  Justice 
speaks,  the  interfering  law,  else  adamant,  must 
take  its  place  among  the  cobwebs.  Happy  the 
nation  where  discredited  and  threadbare  law  does 
not  have  to  slink  away,  but  retires  with  dignity 
and  with  a  bow  before  the  justice  that  is  becoming 
law.  Happy  this  nation  of  ours  if  its  people  are 
so  timely  wise  that  the  historian,  looking  back 
from  the  future  to  to-day,  have  no  prompting  to 
remember  Homestead,  nor  to  trace  analogies 
between  that  sad  summer  day  and  the  April  time 
when  a  royal  and  most  legal  force  marched 
stealthily  out  of  Boston  among  the  Massachusetts 
villages  and  farms  —  and  marched  back  again. 


THE    OMNIBUS. 


Love's  Perplexity. 

They  grew  in  beauty,  like  two  flowers : 

One  as  a  lily  fair, 
The  other  radiant  as  the  rose 

That  breathes  the  summer  air. 

Maria's  was  the  statelier  form, 

Blanche's  the  sweeter  face; 
Maria  wore  a  queenly  air, 

And  Blanche  a  simple  grace. 

Although  Maria's  shape  surpassed 

All  forms  I  e'er  had  seen, 
Her  sister  Blanche  at  times  possessed 

The  more  bewitching  mien. 

Maria's  eyes  were  lustrous  black, 

But  Blanche's  eyes  of  blue 
Reflected  in  their  liquid  depths 

The  tints  of  heaven's  own  hue. 

And  then  Maria's  voice  excelled 

That  of  a  prima  donna 
In  her  own  art,  such  gifts  of  song 

Had  Nature  lavished  on  her; 

While  Blanche's  skilful  touch  displayed 

Such  marvelous  command, 
You  thought  the  key-board  felt  the  thrill 

Of  Paderewski's  hand. 

I  fairly  worshipped  Blanche  —  but  then 

I  equally  adored 
Maria;  — to  which  one  of  these 

Should  I  my  choice  accord? 

Such  paragons  of  excellence  !  — 

I  could  but  sigh  and  say, 
"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  one, 

Were  the  other  but  away !  " 

Embarras  de  richesse,  indeed, 

With  either  for  a  bride  !  — 
Strive  as  I  would,  I  still  remained 

Unable  to  decide. 

But  while  I  pondered,  sore  distressed, 

In  dire  perplexity, 
As  if  from  such  a  woful  plight 

To  kindly  set  me  free, 

A  fate  propitious  gave  to  each 

A  more  decided  lover :  — 
An  English  lord  bore  off  the  one, 

A  German  count  the  other. 

—  T.  II.  Farnham. 


My  Lady. 

My  lady  is  not  over  tall, 
In  sooth  a  little  maiden  she, 
Yet  I  who  am  beneath  her  thrall 
Am  more  content  therein  to  be 
Than  ever  subject  yet  I  ween 
To  bow  before  his  rightful  queen. 


My  lady  hath  an  eye  of  blue 
That  bears  its  shading  from  the  sky, 
And  purposes  so  pure  and  true 
Within  her  timid  breast  do  lie, 
That  every  thought  arising  there 
Doth  deep  the  blue  as  with  a  prayer. 

My  lady's  hair  is  like  the  light 
Illumining  a  falling  mist; 
It  floats  adown  her  shoulders  white 
In  waves  that  nothing  can  resist, 
Yet  minds  her  very  slightest  touch 
When  straying  o'er  her  face  too  much. 

My  lady's  voice  hath  said  to  me 

The  sweetest  words  that  one  may  hear 

Yet  had  I  every  simile 

That  to  the  poet's  heart  is  dear, 

I  could  not  liken  it  to  aught, 

With  so  much  music  is  it  fraught. 

I  love  my  lady,  not  as  those 

Who  sip  the  fragrance  of  an  hour, 

For  every  moment  doth  disclose 

In  her  some  yet  more  priceless  dower; 

And  if  it  bring  me  weal  or  woe 

I  care  not,  for  I  love  her  so. 

—  Stuart  Livingston. 

* 
*   * 

Fishing. 

With  hickory  switch  and  linen  twine 

He  sits  upon  the  country  bridge; 

Below  him,  where  the  sun's  rays  shine 

Across  the  water,  glides  a  midge; 

The  cat- tails  to  the  ripples  tip 

And  craw-fish  mould  their  cells  of  clay, 

And  wandering  swallows  downward  dip 

An  instant  there  and  then  away. 

Beside  him  is  the  homely  can 
That  holds  the  bait ;    and  by  his  side 
His  yellow  dog  a  rat-a-plan 
Beats  on  the  oaken  timbers  wide; 
Slow  swims  the  cork,  and  then  it  drifts 
And  bobs  and  sinks  and  wavers  there, 
While  bends  the  switch  as  quick  he  lifts 
A  wriggling  sunfish  through  the  air. 

The  meadows  ring  with  melody 
From  rapturous,  fluttering  bobolinks; 
And  on  a  blackened  fallen  tree 
Is  stretched,  as  solemn  as  the  sphinx, 
An  old  mud-turtle's  awkward  form, 
And  dragon-flies  above  him  skim, 
Out  where  the  sunlight  dances  warm, 
And  in  where  shadows  hover  dim. 

I  grant  you  all  you  else  may  claim 
When  manhood  seeks  its  fullest  due; 
.   I  grant  you  honor,  place,  and  fame, 
I  grant  that  she  you  loved  was  true; 
I  grant  you  gray  in  years  and  rich, 
So  that  you  but  could  give  me  then 
The  brook,  the  fish,  the  hickory  switch, 
And  time  to  be  a  boy  again. 

—  Ernest  McGaffey. 
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Hame's  Hame. 

[Suggested  by  acquaintance  with  a  Scotch  section-man, 
whose  home  White  Mountain  travellers  notice  clinging  to 
the  side  of  the  Willey  Brook  Gorge.] 

The  hills  o'  bonnie  Scotlamd 

Are  far  awa' ; 
I've  left  my  ain  auld  countree, 

Wife,  bairns,  an'  a'. 

But  high  i'  the  lift  the  sternies 

Are  luikin'  doon, 
An'  in  the  west,  a-sailin', 

The  silver  mune. 

Our  Ian',  our  hame  may  differ, 

Be:t  late  or  soon; 
We've  ane  thing  never  changin', — 

The  heaven  abune. 

—  Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

* 
*   * 

Legal  Meditations. 

What  use  to  me  is  "  Byles  on  Bills?  " 
For  "  Jarman  on  the  Law  of  Wills  " 

I  wouldn't  give  a  jackstone. 
Nor  would  I  give  another  for 
"Juries  and  Jury  Trials,"  nor  more 
For  "  Coke  on  Littleton"  —  yes,  or 

For  Chitty,  Kent,  or  Blackstone. 

Will  Byles  help  me  to  pay  the  bill 
I  owe  for  flowers?     Can  her  will 

Be  changed  by  reading  Jarman? 
What  use  are  "Jury  Trials  "  to  me?  — 
Or  Kent,  or  Chitty?     Blackstone?  —  he 
Is  drier  than  theosophy, 

Yes,  worse  than  any  Brahmin. 

And  "  Kneeland  on  Attachments,"  too, 
Has  nothing  in  it  that  will  do;  — 

The  title  is  misleading. 
And  though  through  dusty  books  I  read, 
Alas,  I  ne'er  can  learn  to  plead 
In  Cupid's  court,  so  she  will  heed, 

From  "  Stephen's  Rules  of  Pleading." 

"  Colly er  on  Partnership  "  I've  read 

(An  ancient  work)  ;    "  Contracts  to  Wed," 

By  some  one  named  Fitzsimmon. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  help  me  on, 
That  "  Marriage  Settlements  "  I  con, 
Or  Schouler's  learned  book  upon 

"The  Law  of  Married  Women." 

There  is  no  statute  I  can  find, 

Will  make  a  maiden  change  her  mind; 

Nor  know  I  where  the  place  is 
To  find  a  law  will  help  me  win 
A  suit  like  mine,  —  or  I'd  begin 
To  search  it  out.     It  isn't  in 

Aly  set  of  "  Leading  Cases." 

But  —  "  Baylies  on  Appeals  !  "     Ah,  there 
Is  just  the  answer  to  my  prayer ! 

I  know  now  how  to  do  it. 
From  her  decision  —  by  the  Seal 
Of  all  the  Courts  !  — I  will  appeal; 
And  that  will  make  the  verdict  nil, 

Until  I  can  review  it. 

—  James  G.  Burnett. 


The  Old  Man's  Song. 

The  apple's  cheeks,  like  yours,  were  red, 

Heigho  !   long  ago. 
The  folks  had  all  crept  off  to  bed, 

Heigho  !   the  fire  did  glow; 
And  by  the  kitchen  stove  we  sat, 
You  and  I,  to  smile  and  chat. 

Two  seeds  we  from  the  apple  took, 

Heigho  !  long  ago  ! 
I  still  can  see  your  bashful  look, 

Heigho  !  with  cheeks  aglow, 
As  on  the  stove  the  seeds  I  placed 
And  slipped  my  arm  around  your  waist. 

The  seeds  together  jumped  away, 

Heigho,  long  ago  ! 
And  on  the  spot  you  named  the  day, 

Heigho  !  how  love  doth  grow ! 
We  dearly  loved  each  other  then, 
But  not  as  at  threescore  and  ten. 

—  P.  Mc Arthur. 

* 
*   * 

Grandma's  Spinet. 

Dear  old  lady  !  years  agone, 

When  her  lover  came  to  woo, 
Bending  low,  with  courteous  mien, 

(Not  as  modern  lovers  do), 
At  her  spinet  sat  she  down, 

Softly  touched  the  spotless  keys, 
Then  a  melody  she  sang, 

Voiced  perchance  in  words  like  these  :— 

"  Cupid,  though  thine  eyes  are  blind, 

Thou  hast  found  my  heart's  recess; 
Now  I  sigh  in  pain  of  love, 

Wounded  in  thy  wantonness. 
Cupid,  it  were  vain  to  strive, 

See,  I  yield  myself  to  thee; 
Prithee,  thoughtless  little  elf, 

Prithee,  now  be  kind  to  me." 

Quaint  old  scene  it  must  have  been, 

Like  a  picture  by  Watteau, 
Flooded  with  the  mellow  light 

Only  waxen  candles  throw; 
She  perchance  in  sweet  dull  green, 

He  arrayed  in  sober  brown, 
She  upon  the  notes  intent, 

He  all  duty,  bending  clown. 

That  was  very  long  ago. 

Now  the  candlelight  is  dead, 
Watteau  gowns  are  out  of  date, 

Modern  fashions  reign  instead. 
Now  the  spinet's  out  of  tune, 

And  it's  notes  are  weak  and  thin, 
As  if  Lyra,  golden-tongued, 

Dwelt  no  more  this  shrine  within. 

What  of  that?     We  love  it  still, 

For  the  tender  thought  it  brings 
Of  that  life  so  pure  and  sweet, 

That  within  our  memory  sings. 
Ah,  when  our  best  days  are  flown, 

May  love's  music  linger  still, 
So  some  heart  shall  catch  the  strain, 

And  with  old-time  gladness  fill. 

—  Robert  Gilbert  Welsh. 
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COLUMBUS   AND    HIS   FRIENDS. 

By  Isaac  Bassett  Choate. 


HERE  is  not  a  spot  in  all 
the  world  with  which  the 
name  of  Columbus  is 
more  closely  connected 
than  it  is  with  Palos  in 
Spain.  We  think  of  it 
always  as  the  port  from 
which  he  sailed  to  discover  America.  It 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  this  to  the 
discoverer  himself.  It  was  the  first  place 
at  which  he  stopped  when  he  came  from 
Portugal  to  Spain,  probably  in  the  fall  of 
1484.  It  was  his  home  for  eight  years, 
and  it  remained  the  home  of  his  little  son 

—  his  Diegnito,  as  he  called  the  boy  — 
several  years  longer.  And  more  than  this, 
the  town  of  Palos  was  the  home,  as  we 
shall  find,  of  the  best  friends  and  sup- 
porters that  Columbus  found  in  Spain. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  Palos  is  said 
to  have  had  a  population  of  nineteen 
hundred.  To-day  the  town  has  only 
about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  wealth  and  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Now,  the  harbor  is 
filled  with  sand,  and  there  is  no  business 
carried  on  in  the  town.  Its  history  is  all 
in  the  past.     The  Rio  Tinto  —  Red  River 

—  has  brought  down  sand  and  gravel 
enough  to  fill  all  the  harbor  to  the  sea. 

Spanish  writers  continue  to  speak  of 
the  town  by  its  old  name  of  "  Palos  of 
the  Frontier."  It  was  so  called  because 
it  was  the  port  nearest  to  Portugal.  Its 
distance  from  the  boundary  is  about 
twenty  miles.  The  probability  is  that 
Columbus  came  hither  from  the  neigh- 
boring country  by  water. 

The  name  of  Palos  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Roman  word  pa/us,  meaning  a  marsh 
or  a  lagoon.  The  origin  of  the  town  is 
unknown.  Local  traditions  refer  it  to 
the  Romans.  There  is  one  that  makes 
the  town  the  residence  of  a  Roman  gov- 
ernor in  the  year  119  A.  D.,  but  there  is 
little  satisfaction  in  following  these.  It 
is  enough  to  find  that  the  place  was  an 
old  one  at  the  earliest  historic  date. 

Little  has  been  said  by  Spanish  writers 


about  the  appearance  of  Palos.  In  de- 
scribing the  convent  of  la  Rdbida,  which 
is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town, 
Fray  Jose  Coll  last  year  spoke  of  its  site 
as  being  a  "a  large  platform,  or  table." 
The  view  from  this  takes  in  a  wide  pros- 
pect. The  horizon  is  distant  and  always 
clearly  marked.  The  winds  blow  over 
the  height  continually.  The  country 
around  is  level  and  leafy  from  the  woods 
with  which  it  is  covered.  Formerly,  the 
growth  was  so  luxuriant  that  the  convent 
was  almost  covered  with  palms,  orange 
trees,  and  almonds.  To-day  the  trees 
are  all  small,  so  that  it  is  a  marvel  to 
meet  with  one  half  grown. 

From  the  convent,  Fray  Jose  says,  the 
outlook  is  enchanting.  Eastward,  one 
overlooks  all  the  province  of  Huelva.  To 
the  west,  one  sees  the  frontier  of  Por- 
tugal. On  the  south,  the  ocean  mingles 
with  the  sky.  So  much  was  he  pleased 
with  the  view,  that  when  he  went  there 
to  spend  four  nights  he  staid  until  he 
had  watched  the  sun  set  twenty  times. 

This  description  of  la  Rdbida  is  of 
special  interest,  because  it  was  at  the 
gate  of  this  convent  that  Columbus  beg- 
ged bread  and  water — pan  y  agua  —  for 
his  Diegnito  —  little  Diego  —  when  he 
first  came  into  Spain.  It  was  here  that 
he  found  the  first  friend  for  many  years, 
in  the  person  of  the  Franciscan  padre, 
Juan  Perez.  In  the  town  near  by  he 
was  to  find  the  promoters  of  his  plans 
and  the  companions  of  his  voyages.  The 
reception  of  Columbus  and  his  little  son 
at  la  Rabida,  and  the  sailing  of  the  fleet 
of  discovery  from  Palos  eight  years  later, 
are  two  events  which  were  closely  linked 
together  by  the  common  cares  and  strug- 
gles of  Columbus  and  his  friends. 

The  history  of  the  discoverer  during 
those  eight  years  is  very  little  of  it  known. 
We  ought  not  to  feel  impatience  that  we  are 
baffled  in  our  search  for  it.  Nothing  but 
the  success  that  crowned  that  career  gives 
it  any  interest  to-day.  Had  Columbus 
failed  to  find  friends  as  he  did  find  them, 
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the  world  never  would  have  cared  to 
know  how  he  spent  those  years  in  Spain. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  public  records 
are  so  silent  as  they  are  on  this  point. 
Columbus  himself  could  have  told  us 
much  about  those  years,  but  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  do  so.  There  may  have  been 
much  in  them  that  was  painful  for  him  to 
recall. 

From  the  convent  of  la  Rdbida,  Colum- 
bus is  supposed  to  have  gone  on  very 
soon  to  Seville.  Jose"  Coll  says  that  he 
spent  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1485  with  the  duke  of  Medinaceli.  On 
the  20th  of  January,  i486,  he  arrived  at 
the  court.  In  the  spring  following  he 
was  required  to  submit  his  project  to  a 
council  presided  over  by  Fray  Hernando 
de  Talavera.  This  plan  came  to  nothing. 
It  was  during  the  winter  of  1486-7  that 
Columbus  presented  himself  at  Salamanca. 
This  visit  is  thought  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Isabella.  A  majority  of 
the  faculty  of  the  university  opposed  his 
views,  but  some  of  the  Dominican  fathers 
supported  them  with  vigor,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  the  Queen.  As  a  result, 
Columbus  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  court. 

The  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  their 
Catholic  Majesties  between  the  years 
1485  and  1489,  have  been  gone  over  in 
behalf  of  Navarrete.  They  show  the 
following  entries  : 

"May  5,  1487,  paid  to  Christopher  Columbus, 
foreigner,  who  is  here  doing  some  things  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  their  Majesties,  three 
thousand  maravedis. 

"August  27,  1487,  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  same,  four  thousand  maravedis.  This  makes 
a  total  of  seven  thousand  maravedis,  with  the 
three  thousand  which  he  received  by  another  pay- 
ment of  the  3d  of  July. 

"October  15,  1487,  paid  to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus four  thousand  maravedis,  which  their 
Majesties  ordered  to  pay  him. 

"June  16,  1488,  paid  to  Christopher  Columbus 
three  thousand  maravedis,  by  order  of  their 
Majesties." 

These  are  the  several  payments  made 
to  Columbus,  of  which  record  has  been 
found.  They  amount  altogether  to  the 
sum  of  seventeen  thousand  maravedis. 
This  sounds  like  princely  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  court.  If,  however,  these 
maravedis  were  of  silver,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  were  not,  then 


their  value  was  only  a  little  less  than  a 
third  of  a  cent  each,  and  the  whole  sum 
was  about  fifty-six  dollars  and  sixty-six 
cents. 

"  In  1488,  Columbus  went  to  Seville,  and  while 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, dated  the  20th  of  March  of  that  year,  and  in- 
viting him  to  come  to  court. 

"  During  the  summer  of  1488,  he  accompanied 
their  Majesties  on  their  journey  to  Valladolid. 
In  September  or  October  of  that  year,  he  went  to 
Portugal,  returning  at  the  beginning  of  1489. 

"On  the  12th  of  May,  1489,  while  their  Majes- 
ties were  residing  in  the  City  of  Cordova,  the 
order  was  sent  to  Seville  and  to  other  places  to 
entertain  him  without  charge  on  his  way  to  the 
court,  where  he  was  called  for  the  better  service 
of  their  Majesties." 

For  the  next  year  and  a  half  there  is 
little  mention  of  Columbus  to  be  found 
in  public  records  or  in  private  letters. 
It  is  not  possible  to  trace  satisfactorily 
his  movements  in  this  time.  A  reason- 
able supposition  is  that  he  served  in  the 
army  from  June  to  December  of  1489. 
There  is  also  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  in  1490  he  was  again  with  the  Duke 
of  Medinaceli.  This  is  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  appeared  at  court  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1 49 1,  provided  with  recom- 
mendations from  that  minister. 

The  siege  of  Granada  was  being  pressed 
with  all  the  energy  and  all  the  resources 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  city  was 
strong  in  its  situation  and  in  its  defences. 
It  was  held  with  all  the  desperation  of  the 
Moors  making  their  last  stand  in  Spain. 
Columbus  was  impatient.  He  feared  that 
life  would  end  for  him  before  he  should 
see  the  cross  surmounting  the  towers  of 
the  Alhambra.  Turning  his  back  upon 
the  city  and  the  besieging  camp,  he 
started  for  the  convent  of  la  Rdbida. 

Columbus  found  here  the  same  hearty 
welcome  that  he  had  received  seven  years 
ago.  Fray  Juan  Perez  begged  him  to 
remain  a  while  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  convent.  He  dissuaded  the  disap- 
pointed man  from  his  purpose  of  going 
to  France.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  whose  confessor  he  had  been,  and 
despatched  it  by  the  trusty  Rodriguez. 
Fourteen  days  later  the  courier  was  back 
again,  with  a  gracious  message  from  her 
Majesty,  who  thanked  the  padre  for  his 
interest,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  the 
court.     Meanwhile,  he  was  to  sustain  the 
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spirits  of  his  protege  with  the  hope  of  final 
success. 

That  very  night,  Fray  Jose  tells  us, 
Padre  Perez  was  on  the  road  to  Santa  Fe 
alone.  He  had  a  conference  with  the 
queen.  It  was  decided  that  Columbus 
be  received  at  court.  To  enable  him  to 
make  the  visit  in  a  becoming  manner, 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  maravedis — 
about  sixty-six  dollars  —  was  sent  to  him 
by  the  hand  of  Diego  Prieto,  alcalde  of 
Palos. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  Columbus  reached 
the  Christian  camp  on  the  day  of  the 
surrender  of  Granada.  This  was  the  30th 
of  December,  149 1.  On  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1492,  the  Moors  marched  out  of  the 
city,  and  the  forces  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  took  possession  of  it.  On  the 
1 2th  of  May  following  Columbus  returned 
to  la  Rdlrida,  commissioned  to  make  the 
expedition  of  discovery. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go  carefully 
over  the  eight  years  which  Columbus 
spent  in  trying  to  interest  Spanish 
officials  in  his  enterprise.  His  poverty 
in  all  this  time  made  it  the  easier  to 
determine  who  were  his  true  friends,  and 
who  were  the  best  able  to  help  him  at 
court.  It  need  not  surprise  us  to  find 
that  the  abbot  of  the  convent  had  greater 
influence  than  had  the  prime  minister 
himself.  This  marks  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State  in  those  days. 

The  review  of  these  years  brings  us 
back  again  to  Palos.  All  the  interest  of 
the  story  centers  about  that  spot.  Shut 
out  of  view  what  transpired  there,  and 
the  wanderings,  the  toil,  and  th§  anxie- 
ties of  Columbus  in  Spain  become  as 
vague  and  uncertain  as  his  life  in  Por- 
tugal or  in  Italy.  The  friends  he  made 
were  in  Palos.  The  only  persons  among 
whom  his  plans  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm were  the  intelligent  monks  and 
merchant-mariners  of  Palos.  All  the  en- 
terprise, the  skill,  the  patriotism,  that 
enabled  him  to  make  the  expedition, 
were  contributed  from  Palos.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  considered  the 
situation  and  the  history  of  the  town. 
A  map  of  it  would  be  of  interest. 
In  default  of  this,  Fray  Jose  gives  us  a 
directory  of  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  leading  families.     We  find  the  Pin- 


zons  on  the  Calle  de  la  Ribera,  Front 
Street.  On  the  same  street  were  the 
Prietos.  The  two  Herreras  were  living 
on  St.  Sebastian  Street,  and  with  them 
were  Tuhiga,  Pineda,  Ruiz  y  Maldonado. 
On  Magdalena  Street  lived  Rascon,  of  the 
Pin  la's  crew,  and  on  St.  Bridget's  we  find 
the  homes  of  Quijada,  Ulloa,  Perez, 
Sarmiento,  and  others  whose  names  have 
been  familiar  in  America.  In  Calle 
larga, —  Long  Street  —  lived  Soto  and 
Martinez.  Elsewhere  we  meet  with 
Mendoza,  Morales,  Cortes,  Cobeza, 
Contreras  and  others  whose  names  are 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  history 
of  America.  The  town  declined  rapidly 
from  1492,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
its  enterprise  and  its  wealth  were  brought 
over  to  these  shores.  It  is  plain  that 
Columbus  must  have  had  help  from  some 
quarter,  aside  from  what  he  received  from 
the  government.  In  his  will,  dated  at 
Valladolid,  the  19th  of  May,  1506,  he 
says  : 

"Their  Highnesses  did  not  spend,  nor  were 
they  willing  to  spend  for  that  "  [the  discovery  of 
America]  "  anything  more  than  a  million  of  mar- 
avedis, and  for  me  was  it  necessary  to  spend  the 
rest." 

The  million  of  maravedis  would 
amount  to  only  a  little  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars.  The  balance  must 
have  been  the  heavier  part  of  the  outlay. 
Columbus  nowhere  mentions  the  noble 
benefactor  to  whom  he  was  indebted. 

That  he  found  such  a  benefactor  is  cer- 
tain. He  was  an  object  of  charity  at  the 
convent  while  he  was  there,  and  this 
shelter  had  been  the  home  of  el  ninico 
que  le  acompaTiaba,  the  little  boy  who 
came  with  him,  all  the  years  the  father 
was  suing  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Cor- 
dova and  at  Granada.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Columbus  freed  himself  from 
that  condition  of  dependence  till  after 
his  voyages  of  discovery  had  been  made. 

But  it  took  men  as  well  as  money  to  fit 
out  the  expedition.  Men  were  as  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  as  money  itself.  They 
dreaded  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas. 
A  little  experience  of  the  Admiral's 
proved  this  fact.  Columbus  had  received 
from  their  Majesties  a  royal  mandate, 
dated  the  30th  of  April,  1492,  which 
ordered    the    suspension    of  prosecution 
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against  criminals  provided  these  would 
embark  on  the  ships  to  be  fitted  out.  The 
measure  proved  useless.  Criminals  pre- 
ferred even  Spanish  prisons  to  a  service 
so  hazardous  as  that.  The  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned.  It  was  well  for  the  en- 
terprise and  for  the  future  of  America 
that  such  was  the  case. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  crews  of  the 
several  ships  that  made  up  the  fleet  will 
show  from  what  quarter  the  men  came, 
and  it  will  suggest  from  what  source 
money  also  was  obtained.  This  list  is 
printed  in  the  "  Memorias  de  la  Real 
Academia  de  la  Historia"  Madrid; 
1883,  pp.  322-4. 

Of  the  twenty  men  who  made  up  the 
crew  of  the  Santa  Maiia  on  which  Col- 
umbus went  as  captain-general,  not  one 
was  a  native  of  Palos  or  a  resident  of  the 
place.  There  were  three  of  the  number 
from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Moguer 
and  Huelva.  The  others  were  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Spain. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
the  two  caravels.  The  Pinta  had  a  crew 
of  nineteen  men.  Thirteen  of  this  num- 
ber were  from  Palos.  Two  others  were 
from  Moguer,  near  by.  The  captain  and 
the  mate  of  the  Pintq  were  Martin 
Alonso  Pinzon  and  his  brother,  Francisco 
Martin  Pinzon,  both  of  them  natives  and 
residents  of  Palos.  The  pilot's  residence 
is  not  given,  but  his  name  shows  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  Garcia  family  of 
Palos.  It  was  a  neighborhood  crew.  The 
Spanish  manner  of  naming  enables  us  to 
see  that  it  was  held  together  by  ties  of 
relationship. 

The  crew  of  the  Nina  consisted  of 
only  eight  men.  The  captain  was 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  captain  and  mate  of  the 
Pinta.  Four  of  the  crew  were  from 
Palos ;  the  remaining  three  were  from  the 
neighboring  town  of  Moguer.  These 
latter  all  bear  the  same  family  name,  and 
the  testimony  which  will  be  quoted 
farther  on  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
they  were  related  to  the  Pinzons.  We 
scarcely  need  refer  to  the  voluminous 
documents  published  by  Navarrete  and 
by  Duro  to  see  that  the  Pinta  and  the 
Nina  were  owned,  furnished,  and  manned 
by  the  Pinzon  family. 


By  turning  to  the  list  of  those  who  re- 
mained on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  we 
find  that  not  one  of  these  men  was  from 
Palos.  This  need  not  surprise  us.  The 
little  town  of  nineteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants had  furnished  its  full  quota  in  the 
two  crews,  who  were  all  needed  to  work 
the  caravels  on  their  voyage  home.  Not 
one  had  gone  out  as  an  adventurer  to 
seek  for  gold.  This  proves  that  the 
Palos  men  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
from  other  motives  than  the  desire  of 
gain.  The  arguments  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  Columbus  had  prevailed  to  engage 
their  zealous  aid. 

This  help  was  secured  by  Columbus 
after  his  return  from  court  on  the  12  th 
of  May,  1492.  It  must  have  become  all 
the  more  essential  to  success  when  it  was 
found  that  the  order  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  to  enlist  them  in  the  service 
was  to  prove  of  no  effect.  To  get  the 
fleet  ready  to  sail  on  the  3d  of  August 
called  for  the  help  of  active  friends.  It 
is  from  this  point  that  we  begin  to  trace 
their  efforts.  What  had  previously  been 
done  for  Columbus  and  his  son  at  Palos 
had  been  in  the  way  of  charity.  What 
was  now  to  be  done  for  him  was  in  the 
way  of  hearty  cooperation.  The  work 
must  have  gone  on  by  the  channels  of 
neighborly  interest. 

But  we  must  not  pass  by  without  men- 
tioning Luis  Santangel  who  had  loaned, 
on  the  security  of  Isabella's  jewels,  the 
sum  of  sixteen  thousand  ducats  for  the 
undertaking.  The  part  which  this  man 
took  in  the  business  would  not  call  for 
any  notice  had  he  simply  drawn  up  the 
articles  of  agreement,  as  a  notary  public, 
on  the  17  th  of  April,  1492.  Fray  Coll, 
however,  says  that  Santangel  was  the 
person  who  induced  the  queen  to  recall 
Columbus  when  the  latter  had  been  re- 
fused his  terms  on  the  2d  of  January 
before,  and  had  started  for  France. 

Padre  Juan  Perez  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  work  done  at  Palos.  He 
had  gone  to  court  the  fall  before  to  inter- 
cede for  Columbus.  It  was  through  him 
that  the  latter  was  invited  to  visit  the 
queen.  The  money  given  him  for  this 
visit  was  sent  through  Diego  Prieto. 
There  is  reason  for  understanding  this  to 
mean  that  Prieto  had  been  to  court  with 
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the  good  padre,  and  brought  the  sixty-six 
dollars  home  with  him.  At  any  rate  we 
have  seen  that  the  Prietos  lived  on  Calle 
de  la  Ribera,  Front  Street,  Palos.  On 
the  same  street  were  living,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Pinzons.  A  town  of  no  more 
than  nineteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
having  nine  streets  worthy  of  mention  by 
name,  could  not  have  had  its  streets  very 
long.  The  alcalde  of  the  village  and  the 
skippers  were  near  neighbors  on  the 
street  that  ran  along  the  shore  of  Rio 
Pinto.  They  must  have  talked  over  the 
plans  of  the  foreigner  at  the  convent 
many  a  time.  All  three  of  the  Pinzons 
seem  to  have  been  ready  to  take  hold  of 
the  business  just  as  soon  as  it  was  decided 
that  released  prisoners  were  not  to  be 
taken  for  the  crews. 

Indeed  there  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  the  enterprise  had  been  well  talked 
over  in  Palos  before  Columbus  came  back 
from  Granada  on  the  12th  of  May.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Pinzons  contem- 
plated fitting  out  an  expedition  on  their 
own  account,  provided  the  application  of 
Columbus  failed.  We  shall  find,  in  the 
public  documents  that  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, that  Martin  Alonso  Pmzon  was 
reputed  to  have  visited  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  books  and  maps 
relating  to  the  Indies,  and  belonging  to 
the  Pope.  If  this  visit  was  made,  it  must 
have  been  before  the  return  of  Columbus 
to  Palos.  It  would  not  have  been  made 
unless  Pmzon  seriously  thought  of  at- 
tempting the  voyage  himself.  In  that 
case  he  showed  all  the  greater  magna- 
nimity in  leaving  the  field  open  to  his 
rival,  and  in  joining  heartily  with  that 
rival  to  win  a  national  success. 

The  death  of  Columbus,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1506,  left  many  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  his  heirs  and  the  Spanish 
government,  as  well  as  among  those  who 
had  followed  him  on  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. It  proved  every  way  unfortunate 
that  he  had  claimed  for  himself  and  for 
his  heirs  any  share  in  the  government  of 
the  lands  which  he  might  discover.  The 
ambition  was  a  natural  one,  however,  and 
it  was  shared  by  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  Out  of  rivalries  for  place 
grew  the  suits  at  law,  which  have  left  the 
most  valuable  records  of  that  time. 


The  death  of  Isabella,  two  years  earlier, 
had  left  Columbus  and  his  interests  in  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  never 
favored  the  enterprising  foreigner.  The 
interests  of  the  crown  and  those  of  the 
viceroyalty  in  America  naturally  clashed, 
and  investigations  into  the  management 
of  affairs  were  soon  held  under  different 
commissions,  both  in  Spain  and  in  His- 
paniola.  It  is  through  these  inquiries 
that  most  of  our  knowledge  of  American 
discovery  is  brought  to  light. 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  investigations  were  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  home  government.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Carlos  would  rather  have  it  ap- 
pear that  any  Spaniard  made  the  dis- 
covery than  to  have  the  credit  of  it  go  to 
Columbus.  This  is  plain  enough  from 
the  way  in  which  the  interrogations 
are  framed.  They  are  what  we  should 
call  leading  questions.  They  suggest  pre- 
cisely what  the  government  wanted  to 
prove.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  be  in- 
terested in  one  that  was  introduced  into 
the  suit  of  Juan  Martin  Pinzon,  the  son 
of  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon.  The  case  was 
tried  at  Palos,  before  Diego  Prieto,  the 
alcalde,  on  the  first  of  November,  1532. 
This  Prieto  was  doubtless  the  same  man 
who  had  brought  the  sixty-six  dollars  from 
Isabella  to  Columbus  forty  years  before. 
If  so,  he  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  second  question  was  in  this  form  : 
If  they  knew,  etc.,  that  the  said  Martin 
Alonso  Pinzon  was  a  man  who  knew 
much  about  maritime  affairs  and  about 
navigation,  that  he  was  a  pilot  and  very 
skilful  in  sailing,  and  that  he  labored  to 
discover  the  Indies  and  the  lands  beyond 
sea ;  and  that  in  order  to  be  better  in- 
formed and  to  get  news  of  them  he 
went  to  Rome  to  draw  from  the  Pope's 
map  of  the  world  all  the  regions  and 
provinces,  and  that  he  brought  it  so  all 
drawn,  from  which  they  were  advised  and 
instructed  for  the  navigation  of  the  said 
Indies  and  the  lands  beyond  sea ;  that  he 
did  this  at  his  own  expense,  and  that  this 
fact  was  well  known. 

The  interrogatory  was  well  contrived 
to  help  the  memory  of  the  witness ;  but, 
overlooking  Jhis  point,  we  shall  find  the 
evidence  instructive      Pedro    Arias    said 
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that  Martin  Alonso  was  better  acquainted 
with  maritime  affairs  and  with  navigation 
than  anybody  else ;  he  was  a  pilot,  and 
skilful  to  a  high  degree ;  it  was  publicly 
known  that  in  order  to  inform  himself 
the  better  he  went  to  Rome, —  and  this 
witness  saw  him  go, —  to  make  a  drawing 
of  the  Pope's  map  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  drew  this  skilfully  and  did  it  at  his  own 
expense,  was  matter  of  common  repute. 
Seven  other  witnesses,  one  of  whom  was 
Rodrigo  Prieto  —  one  of  the  Prietos  liv- 
ing on  Front  street  —  testified  to  the  same 
effect. 

Upon  the  third  question  Prieto  gave 
this  testimony  :  That  Christopher  Col- 
umbus came  to  this  town  —  Palos — with 
a  commission  from  their  Majesties  to  go 
to  the  Indies,  that  he  was  in  the  monas- 
tery of  la  Rdbida  many  days  and  strove 
to  make  his  fleet,  but  he  could  not  find 
crews  ;  that  he  agreed  with  Martin  Alonso 
Pinzon,  and  they  made  a  contract ;  and 
that  if  he  had  not  formed  a  partnership 
with  that  one,  he  would  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  the  fleet,  as  men  were 
not  to  be  found,  and  as  the  said  Martin 
Alonso  was  a  ready  and  skilful  man  so  he 
had  many  relatives  who  were  seafaring 
men,  and  when  these  saw  that  he  was  go- 
ing in  the  fleet  they  were  ready  to  go  for 
love  of  him. 

To  the  fourth  question  Prieto  and  the 
others  testified  that  they  knew  and  saw 
that  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  joined  the 
fleet,  and  as  he  joined  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  clients  and  relatives  who 
took  part  in  the  enterprise  as  he  did ; 
that  if  he  had  not  joined,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  undertaking  to  be 
carried  through,  inasmuch  as  the  Admiral 
did  not  find  crews  to  go  with  him  nor 
could  he  have  found  them ;  that  in  do- 
ing this  the  said  Martin  Alonso  did  their 
Majesties  much  service  in  following  the 
said  voyage ;  and  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him  the  said  voyage  would  not  have 
been  made.  And  this  they  saw,  both 
that  the  said  Admiral  was  needy  and 
poor,  and  that  for  him  the  undertaking 
was  not  possible,  and  that  the  friars  pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  monastery  of  la 
Rdbida. 

Pedro  de  Medel  knew  and  saw  that 
Martin  Alonso  made  the    fleet  with    his 


clients  and  relatives,  animating  his  friends 
because  others  did  not  dare  to  go.  In 
this  port  of  Palos  he  fitted  out  the  ves- 
sels and  spent  his  goods  in  the  service  of 
their  Majesties,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him  the  Indies  would  not  have  been 
discovered,  because  everybody  shrank 
from  going  with  the  Admiral,  and  this  is 
matter  of  public  notoriety. 

This  examination  at  Palos,  forty  years 
after  the  voyage  of  discovery  was  made, 
affords  us  an  advantageous  point  of  view. 
We  need  to  take  into  account  the  natural 
influence  of  local  pride  and  the  ordinary 
trend  of  gossip  in  a  little  seaport  town. 
On  one  point  the  witnesses  seem  to  be  at 
fault.  They  represent  Pinzon  as  furnish- 
ing crews  for  all  the  fleet.  The  list  of 
men  shows  that  he  manned  the  Pinta  and 
the  Nina,  but  not  the  Santa  Maria. 

The  testimony  of  men  who  lived  else- 
where will  help  us  to  form  a  correct 
opinion.  At  an  investigation  into  certain 
claims,  held  at  Seville,  the  2 2d  of  De- 
cember, 1535,  Ferdinand  Valiente  testi- 
fied that  he  regarded  Martin  Alonso  Pin- 
zon as  a  man  able  and  skilled  in  the  art 
of  navigation,  but  he  did  not  know  his 
manner  of  sailing.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  substance  and  a  person  very 
prompt.  This  witness  knew  him  and  saw 
that  he  had  two  ships  of  his  own,  which 
were  a  caravel  and  a  bark,  but  at  times 
he  had  only  one  ship,  either  caravel  or 
bark.  At  the  time  he  had  more  credit 
than  Christopher  Columbus,  because  no- 
body knew  the  latter  in  this  town  —  of 
Palos  —  nor  did  they  know  who  he  was, 
and  Martin  Alonso  was  known ;  that  if 
the  said  Martin  Alonso  had  not  decided 
to  go  the  said  voyage  and  make  the  said 
discovery,  the  said  Christopher  Columbus 
would  not  have  found  ships  or  men  to  go 
with  him,  but  when  they  saw  that  Martin 
Alonso,  who  was  a  man  honored  and  rich, 
was  determined  to  go,  they  went. 

We  have  tried  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
bring  Columbus  into  personal  relations 
with  certain  of  his  friends  who  were 
worthy  to  share  his  confidence  and  his 
honors.  That  they  may  receive  their 
due  share  of  the  latter,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  be  drawn  from  the 
mass  of  material  that  is  gathered  up  in 
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the  publications  of  Navarrete  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  glance  we  have 
taken  at  the  old  records  shows  that  they 
will  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  character  and  the  actions  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  friends. 

When  Columbus  came  to  Palos  from 
Granada  in  May,  1492,  he  brought  a  con- 
tract with  their  Majesties  for  making  the 
expedition,  an  order  for  the  enlistment 
of  criminals,  the  title  of  captain-general 
of  the  fleet,  and  of  viceroy  of  the  lands 
that  he  might  discover,  and  the  sum  of  a 
million  maravedis. 

Pinzon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  ac- 
quaintance at  court,  he  was  without  title 
or  rank,  he  was  under  no  instructions,  nor 
was  he  under  obligation  to  anyone.  By 
an  act  of  spontaneous  patriotism  he  put 
his  influence  and  authority,  his  person 
and  the  persons  of  his  brothers  and  other 
relatives,  the  ships  that  were  his  own, —  in 
a  word,  the  material  of  the  expedition, — 
into  the  hands  of  Columbus,  with  the 
perfect  understanding  that  the  latter  was 
lacking  the  means  and  the  influence  to 
bring  the  fleet  together.       In  addition  to 


all  this  he  advanced  on  this  slender  credit 
almost  half  a  million  of  maravedis,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  third  part  of  the  total  ex- 
pense. If  the  undertaking  failed,  Col- 
umbus would  lose  some  of  the  illusions 
of  his  life,  which  constituted  the  sum  of 
his  investment,  but  if  he  did  not  lose  all 
hope  he  would  soon  be  found  again  as  a 
suitor  at  some  court.  Pinzon  on  his  part 
would  sacrifice  the  half  million  without 
any  hope  that  a  poor  foreigner,  and  one 
who  was  wholly  misunderstood,  would 
ever  find  means  to  reimburse  him. 

Pinzon  was  nobly  ambitious.  He 
aspired  to  an  honorable  place  in  the 
state,  and  he  meant  to  earn  it.  He  ac- 
cepted the  certainty  of  meeting  with  the 
unknown  world.  He  understood  and  ap- 
preciated Columbus,  and  was  worthy  to 
follow  that  leader  into  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  world's  heroes,  as  the  declaration 
of  Colmenero  gives  us  plainly  to  under- 
stand :  "  Because  he  was  a  man  of  a  great 
heart,  who  strove  to  do  what  no  other 
could  do,  for  the  reason  that  from  that 
action  he  would  have  remembrance 
among  men." 
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THE  gray  bulk  of  the  granaries  uploom  against  the  sky  j 
The  harvest  moon  has  dwindled ;  they  have  housed  the  corn  and  rye. 
And  now  the  idle  reapers  lounge  against  the  bolted  doors  : 
Without  are  hungry  harvesters,  —  within,  enchanted  stores. 

Lo  !  they  had  bread  while  they  were  out  a-toiling  in  the  sun ; 

Now  they  are  strolling  beggars,  for  the  harvest  work  is  done. 

They  are  the  gods  of  husbandry  —  they  gather  in  the  sheaves  ; 

But  when  the  autumn  strips  the  wood,  they're  drifting  with  the  leaves. 

They  plow  and  sow  and  gather  in  the  glory  of  the  corn  ; 
They  know  the  noon  ■   they  know  the  pitiless  rains  before  the  morn ; 
They  know  the  sweep  of  furrowed  fields  that  darken  in  the  gloom  — 
A  little  while  their  hope  on  earth,  then  evermore  their  tomb. 
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By  Eben  E.  Rexford. 
IX. 


SHAEL  GREY  died  on 
Thursday.  On  Sunday 
they  laid  him  to  rest  in 
the  old  churchyard  on 
the  hill,  by  the  side  of 
Margaret's  mother. 
Margaret  watched  them 
heap  the  earth  above 
the  new-made  grave  with  deep  thoughts 
stirring  in  her  heart.  She  had  lost  her 
best  friend.  With  her  father  gone  out 
of  her  life  a  great  change  must  take  place 
in  it.  What  was  she  to  do?  Whither 
did  the  path  now  waiting  for  her  lead? 
She  went  home  thinking  of  the  future. 
There  was  nothing  to  keep  her  here 
longer,  unless,  —  and  then  she  wondered 
why  such  a  thought  should  come  to  her 
at  such  a  time,  —  unless  it  was  her  friend- 
ship for  Doctor  Leith  :  from  which  those 
who  read  this  story  of  Margaret  will  un- 
derstand more  than  Margaret  understood. 
Her  friendship  for  Robert  Leith  had 
ripened  into  love,  and  as  yet  she  did  not 
realize  it. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  he  came  to 
see  her.  "  I  knew  how  lonely  you  would 
be,  so  I  came,"  he  said.  "I  was  telling 
you  not  long  ago  about  this  book  which  I 
have  brought  you,  and  which  I  want  you 
to  read.  This  story  of  Gabriel's  faith- 
fulness is  like  your  own,  and  you  will 
better  understand  how  you  seem  to  me 
after  you  have  read  this  book." 

It  was  Mrs.  Whitney's  "The  Gaywor- 
thys,"  a  book  so  helpful  and  tender  and 
true,  as  Margaret  found. 

"  I  cannot  be  grateful  enough  to  you 
for  thinking  of  me  as  you  do,"  she  said 
now.  "  I  feel  as  if  in  all  the  world  I  had 
but  one  real  friend,  and  that  is  you.  I 
ought  not  to  feel  so,  for  I  know  I  have 
many  good  friends  in  Waterford,  but  I 
don't  want  to  see  them  or  talk  with  them 
now.  I'd  rather  be  alone.  But  you  un- 
derstand me  better  than  they  do." 

"What    do    you    intend    to    do? 
asked. 
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"  I  don't  know.  I  would  like  to  go 
away,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  go.  I 
don't  know  what  I  could  do  if  I  were  to 
go.  I  can't  teach.  I  only  know  one 
thing,  —  I  would  like  to  get  somewhere 
where  I  can  grow." 

"  You  need  rest  more  than  anything 
else  now,"  he  said,  breaking  a  late  lily 
from  its  stalk  and  putting  it  in  her  hair 
with  an  air  of  ownership.  "You  are 
worn  out.  Can't  you  go  somewhere,  — 
visit  some  friend,  —  and  get  away  from 
the  associations  of  this  place?" 

"  I  might  go  to  Cousin  Lucy's,  I  sup- 
pose," she  said,  thoughtfully.  The  idea 
of  going  anywhere  seemed  strange  to  her. 
In  ten  years  she  had  not  been  five  miles 
from  home.  "  I  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  world,"  she  quickly  added, 
restlessly.  "  I  have  stayed  here  because 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  stay.  Now  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  me,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  staying  here  wonld  be  stagnation." 

"Is  there  any  special  thing  that  you 
feel  urged  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  she  replied. 
"I  don't  think  I  am  a  woman  with  a 
'  mission.'  If  I  have  a  mission  at  all,  it 
is  simply  to  do  something  that  shall  bene- 
fit others ;  and  that  can  be  done  in  so 
many  ways,  you  know.  We  have  no  right 
to  settle  down  and  make  ourselves  and 
those  about  us  no  happier  or  better.  If 
we  are  content  to  do  nothing,  we  miss  all 
chances  of  helping  others,  and  so  lose 
the  chances  of  helping  ourselves." 

"I  think  you  will  never  lose  those 
chances,  Margaret,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  would  like  to  find  the  chances," 
she  said,  earnestly.  "  I  feel  in  prison 
here.  At  least,  I  did  feel  like  that,  until 
—  until  you  came."  The  color  rose  to 
the  girl's  face  as  she  made  this  frank 
confession. 

"I  understand,"  he  said.  "You  feel 
like  one  suddenly  liberated,  but  hardly 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  your  new 
liberty." 
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"  The  fetters  that  bound  me  were  not 
forged  by  my  father's  sickness,"  she  said. 
"That  could  never  have  made  my  life  seem 
a  bondage,  because  I  loved  him.  But  his 
death  breaks  the  real  chain  I  have  been 
bound  with  so  long,  and  I  long  to  get 
away  from  it.     It  clanks  yet." 

He  knew  what  she  meant.  "  You  are 
a  heroine,"  he  said,  warmly.  "A  few  of 
us  know  how  much  you  have  given  up  for 
others." 

Mrs.  Grey,  clad  in  a  new  black  dress, 
which  contrasted  sharply  with  Margaret's 
simple  gray,  came  out  at  this  point,  and 
her  coming  interrupted  the  conversation. 
When  Doctor  Leith  had  gone,  Mrs.  Grey 
began  to  cry.  Margaret  looked  at  her 
inquiringly. 

"  I  heard  you  telling  him  that  you 
would  like  to  go  away,"  said  Mrs.  Grey. 

"Yes,"  answered  Margaret. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken 
by  Mrs.  Grey's  weeping. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  care  what  be- 
comes of  us  now.  You  always  hated  us, 
and  so  did  your  father." 

"  It  is  foolish  to  talk  so,"  said  Margaret, 
sternly.  "  You  know  that  neither  of  us 
ever  hated  you.  We  tried  our  best  to 
live  in  peace.  If  we  failed,  it  was  not 
our  fault  —  you  know  that  to  be  true. 
But  the  past  is  done  with,  —  let  it  rest." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  think  of 
leaving  me  to  see  to  everything,  just  as 
soon's  your  father's  dead,"  said  Mrs. 
Grey.  "  I  should  think  you'd  feel  it 
your  duty  to  stay  here  an'  help  bring  up 
the  boys.  They've  got  some  claim  on 
you.     They're  your  brothers." 

"  You  have  attended  to  their  bringing 
up,  so  far.  Whenever  I  have  tried  to 
■do  anything  for  them  you  have  always 
told  me  I  was  meddling." 

"  It's  dif'rent  now.  They're  gettin' 
old  enough  to  work  the  place  ;  but  I  can't 
oversee  'em  an'  'tend  to  everything  else. 
If  you  stayed  here,  we  could  keep  'em  at 
home.  If  you  don't,  I  shall  have  to  let 
the  place,  an'  the  boys'll  have  to  get 
homes  somewhere  else  —  an'  it'll  be  the 
ruin  of  'em."  Mrs.  Grey  began  to  cry 
again. 

Margaret  went  up  to  her  room  and  sat 
down  by  the  window,  looking  out  across 
the  wide  fields,   gold-green  in  the   sun- 


shine of  the  stik  September  day,  but 
seeing  all  in  a  kind  of  blind  way,  unmind- 
ful of  the  beauty.  Did  duty,  then,  have 
a  field  at  home  for  her  to  work  in  ?  She 
was  not  deceived  by  her  step-mother's 
sudden  assumption  of  interest  in  the 
boys.  That  was  simply  an  excuse  for 
her  own  selfishness.  What  she  wanted 
was  that  Margaret  should  stay  and  go  on 
with  the  housework,  as  she  had  done. 
Still,  Margaret  had  been  touched  by  the 
mention  of  her  brothers.  She  hardly 
felt  as  if  she  knew  her  brothers.  Prob- 
ably she  would  never  feel  as  if  she  really 
knew  and  understood  them ;  they  were 
utterly  unlike  her,  and  could  not  under- 
stand her  any  better  than  Dora  could. 
But,  —  here  the  question  of  duty  came 
in,  —  might  she  not  be  able  to  exert 
some  good  influence  over  them  in  spite 
of  all  differences?  WThen  Doctor  Leith 
came  again,  she  asked  him  about  it. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  his  reply.  "About 
that  no  one  can  judge  but  yourself.  I 
can  only  say  one  thing,  Margaret,  and 
that  is  that  I  should  myself  be  very  sorry 
to  have  you  go  away  from  Waterford  if  I 
am  to  stay  here." 

A  bright  light  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  and  met  his  glance.  "  It  is 
pleasant  to  believe  that  you  care  whether 
I  go  or  stay,"  she  said. 

"Margaret  !  " 

She  had  bent  to  free  a  little  violet  from 
some  weeds  that  seemed  trying  to  crowd 
it  out  of  existence.  She  looked  up  sud- 
denly, as  he  spoke  her  name,  startled  by 
his  tone.  The  glance  she  met  set  her 
heart  to  beating  swiftly,  and  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  lifted  the  little  flower 
from  beneath  the  weeds. 

"  I  want  you,  Margaret,  —  I  need  you," 
he  said,  holding  out  his  hands  to  her. 
"  Will  you  come  into  my  life  and  work 
out  your  woman's  mission  there?  " 

"You  mean  —  " 

"  I  mean  that  I  love  you,  Margaret," 
he  said. 

"  You  are  sure  —  sure  —  that  you  say 
this  because  you  love  me?"  she  ques- 
tioned, her  heart  in  wild  tumult,  her  eyes 
looking  into  his  in  eager,  earnest  ques- 
tioning.    "  It  is  not  pity  for  me?  " 

"It  is  love,  Margaret.  Oh,  what  do 
you  answer  me?  " 
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"  If  you  love  me,  —  my  answer  is  yes," 
she  said.  The  light  of  a  great  gladness 
made  her  face  beautiful  as  she  spoke. 
"  But,  oh,  Robert,  be  sure.  Pity  is  sweet, 
but  it  could  never  take  the  place  of 
love."  It  hardly  seemed  possible  to  her 
that  this  man,  who  seemed  so  much 
above  her  in  all  things,  could  love  her. 

"I- am  sure  that  I  love  you,"  he  said, 
bending  to  lift  her  to  a  place  beside  him. 
He  put  his  arms  about  her  and  kissed 
her. 

What  a  radiant  face  it  was  that  lay 
upon  his  shoulder  so  trustfully,  —  no 
longer  a  plain  face,  for  the  glory  of 
woman's  love  shone  through  it  and  trans- 
figured it.  To  her,  the  world  seemed 
flooded,  all  at  once,  with  that  "  light 
which  never  was  on  land  or  sea."  It 
had  become  an  enchanted  world,  and 
love  was  the  enchanter. 

When  he  left  her  at  the  gate,  with  a 
kiss  upon  her  lips,  she  went  back  to  the 
house,  trying  with  difficulty  to  realize  it 
all.  Her  step-mother  met  her  at  the 
threshold. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  mean,  — 
letting  Doctor  Leith  kiss  you,  in  broad 
daylight?  I  see  him,  so  you  can't  deny 
it." 

"I  had  no  intention  of  denying  it," 
answered  Margaret. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  folks  would 
say,  if  they  knew  it  !  " 

"  I  have  no  idea  what  folks  would  say. 
But  I  may  be  frank  with  you.  I  have 
promised  to  marry  Doctor  Leith." 

"  Promised  to  marry  Doctor  Leith  !  " 
gasped  Mrs.  Grey.    "  You  don't  mean — " 

"  Yes,  I  mean  just  that." 

"  You!"  cried  Mrs.  Grey,  with  eyes 
flashing.  "Well,  —  well,  I  should  have 
s'posed  he'd  looked  higher." 

Margaret  turned  away  with  a  pain  at 
her  heart.  The  words  stabbed  her.  Had 
he  stooped  from  his  position  in  asking 
her  to  be  his  wife  ?  No,  no  !  It  was 
only  her  step-mother  who  could  say  such 
cruel  things. 

She  could  not  understand  the  thoughts 
that  were  at  work  in  Mrs.  Grey's  breast. 
If  she  could  have  done  so,  the  bitter 
words  and  the  angry  looks  would  have 
been  explained.  The  truth  was,  Mrs. 
Grey  had  formed   a   plan  when  she  first 


saw  Doctor  Leith,  which  she  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  by  and  by.  When 
Dora  came  home,  she  meant  to  make 
him  fall  in  love  with  her.  In  the  young 
doctor  she  saw  a  very  desirable  husband 
for  her  daughter.  He  was  educated,  he 
had  natural  ability,  and  would  be  likely 
to  rise  in  the  world.  Her  plan  was 
spoiled.  The  disappointment  was  more 
than  she  could  bear  with  fortitude  ;  and 
though  she  was  careful  to  keep  the  real 
cause  of  her  bad  temper  to  herself,  the 
house  during  that  week  was  an  unpleasant 
place  to  live  in. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Will?"  Mar- 
garet asked,  as  on  the  next  evening  her 
brother  put  on  his  hat. 

"  Don't  know.  Don't  care  much,  long's 
I  get  away  from  bedlam." 

"  Let  us  go  up  to  father's  grave,"  she 
said,  putting  her  hand  on  the  boy's  arm. 
"  I  want  to  have  a  good  talk  with  you." 

Will  wanted  to  refuse,  but  she  spoke 
so  kindly  that  he  could  not.  "  I'll  go  if 
you  want  me  to,"  he  said. 

What  Margaret  said  to  Will  no  one 
knew,  but  it  brought  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  them  than  had  ever 
existed  before,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward her  influence  for  good  was  stronger 
over  the  wayward  boy.  Through  him  it 
had  an  effect  upon  Dick ;  and  Margaret 
began  to  see  that  there  was  a  chance  for 
her  to  do  good  in  her  own  household, 
and  she  resolved  to  do  it. 

X. 

A  few  days  after,  two  letters  came. 
One  was  from  Dora  to  her  mother. 
When  she  opened  it,  a  photograph  fell 
out.  Will  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it 
with  a  little  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  By  George  !  if  that's  Dode,  she's 
gettin'  to  be  a  reg'lar  beauty,  an'  no 
mistake  !  " 

It  was  certainly  a  pretty  girl,  clad  in 
garments  that  showed  off  her  face  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  to  hear  of  father's  death," 
Dora  wrote.  "  But  he  had  suffered  so 
long  that  we  ought  not  to  wish  him  back. 
I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
attended  the  funeral.  Did  you  have  it 
at  the  house  or  the  church?  Aunt 
Sophronia  has  got  mourning  for  both  of 
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us,  and  they  all  tell  me  1  look  better  in 
it  than  anything  else  I  have  worn  since  I 
have  been  here.  I  am  going  to  have 
some  photographs,  and  I  shall  try  to  get 
them  in  time  to  send  one  with  this  letter. 
Did  father  look  natural?  Did  Mr.  Ben- 
net  preach  one  of  his  long  sermons? 
I'm  thankful  I  didn't  have  to  listen  to  it. 
We  have  such  a  splendid  preacher  here, 
—  a  young  man  with  the  loveliest  hair  I 
ever  saw  !  All  the  girls  just  raved  over 
him  at  first,  but  they've  found  out  he's 
engaged.  I've  learned  the  sweetest 
waltz  !  I  can  play  it  without  making 
hardly  any  mistakes.  I've  got  two  songs 
almost  learned,  and  I  can  play  the  ac- 
companiments in  all  but  two  or  three 
places.  I  send  you  a  piece  of  my  new 
black  dress.  My  crape  veil  is  lovely. 
Tell  Margaret  I  am  going  to  set  my  cap 
for  that  young  doctor  she  wrote  about. 
I  always  liked  doctors." 

The  other  letter  was  for  Margaret,  and 
came  from  her  Ohio  cousin. 

"  I  have  just  received  the  letter  telling 
me  of  your  father's  death,"  she  wrote. 
"  We  have  heard  how  closely  you  were 
confined  in  caring  for  him,  and  feel  sure 
you  must  be  worn  out.  Come  and  stay 
a  month  with  us.  The  change  will  do 
you  good.  Don't  say  no,  but  send  us 
word  that  we  may  expect  you  very  soon." 

Margaret  decided  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. She  longed  to  get  a  whiff  of  the 
outside  air,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
beyond  the  Waterford  hills.  But  she 
shrank  from  leaving  Dr.  Leith.  Her 
love-dream  was  so  new  and  strange,  that 
she  was  half  afraid  it  might  vanish  into 
air  if  she  went  away  from  him. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  think  of 
going,"  Mrs.  Grey  said.  "It'll  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money,  an'  we  need  every 
cent  we  can  rake  and  scrape.  The 
funeral  expenses  counted  up  terribly." 

But  she  found  that  this  time  Margaret's 
mind  was  firmly  made  up. 

"So  I  must  lose  you  for  a  month!" 
Doctor  Leith  said.  "Then  I  must  put 
the  sign  of  my  right  and  title  to  you 
where  everybody  can  see  it ;  it  may  warn 
some  rash  Ohio  gallant  that  you  don't 
belong  to  yourself,  and  so  keep  him  from 
breaking  his  heart  over  you."  He 
slipped  a  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  kissed 


the  face  upturned  to  his.  "  There  !  that 
shows  that  you  have  lost  your  freedom 
and  are  mine ;  this  is  a  golden  fetter." 

"I  have  found  my  freedom,"  she  said, 
softly. 

"  I'm  going  to  make  the  visit  one  long 
idle  day,"  she  said  at  another  time. 
"  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  used  to  get 
out  in  the  sunshine  and  sit  for  an  hour, 
doing  nothing,  and  that  was  ideal  enjoy- 
ment to  me.  Sunning  myself,  I  used  to 
call  it,  —  and  that's  what  I'm  going  to 
do  now." 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  back  with  more 
color  in  these  cheeks  of  yours,"  said 
Doctor  Leith,  bending  to  kiss  them. 
"  Roses  in  the  cheeks  will  make  your 
face  still  sweeter." 

"  You  will  admire  Dora  when  you  see 
her,"  said  Margaret.  "  She  has  lovely 
cheeks,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  violets.  I 
shall  not  wonder  if  you  fall  in  love  with 
her." 

"  I  think  you  will  be  disappointed.  I 
have  no  love  for  any  one  but  you.  You 
are  the  one  woman  in  the  world  to   me." 

XI. 

It  was  in  October  that  Margaret  came 
back  from  her  month  of  idleness.  Doc- 
tor Leith  met  her  at  the  station  and 
drove  her  home  in  his  little  phaeton. 
"Just  large  enough  for  two,"  he  said. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  lived  years  in 
this  month,"  he  said,  as  they  drove  slowly 
along  the  country  road  among  the  yellow 
maples,  whose  leaves  were  beginning  to 
fall.  "  I  did  not  feel  sure  of  recognizing 
you.  Have  you  ' expanded '  and  ' de- 
veloped,' and  all  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"  I'm  not  conscious  of  it,"  she  answered 
laughingly.  "I  did  enjoy  myself;  but  I 
am  glad  to  get  back.  I  think  if — if  it 
could  only  be  pleasanter  at  home,  I  could 
be  contented  in  Waterford.  I've  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  doesn't 
matter  very  much  where  one's  lot  hap- 
pens to  be  cast  if  one  only  does  one's 
duty  and  tries  to  make  the  most  of  one's 
opportunities  for  doing  good.  I've 
learned  something  from  what  I've  seen 
in  Cousin  Lucy's  life.  She  doesn't  seem 
to  live  for  herself  at  all,  but  for  those 
she  loves,  and  she  is  one  of  the  happiest 
women  I  ever  knew." 
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"That  is  the  secret  of  most  happy 
lives,  I  think,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing,"  he  added  —  "which  is  that 
I  shall  be  more  contented  with  my  lot  in 
life  now  that  I  have  you  back  again.  It 
has  seemed  a  very  long  month  to  me, 
Margaret." 

"Have  you  really  missed  me?"  she 
cried,  with  sparkling  eyes,  almost  like  a 
child.  "  I'm  so  glad  of  that  !  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  think  that  some  one  cares 
for  you  so." 

"  You  lost  something  by  being  away," 
Doctor  Leith  said,  by  and  by.  "  You 
had  a  visitor." 

"A  visitor!  Who?"  cried  Margaret. 
"  I  didn't  know  any  one  would  ever  come 
to  visit  me." 

"Your  mother's  brother  was  here,"  he 
replied. 

"Uncle  John?"  cried  Margaret. 
"  Where  did  he  go  to  ?  Won't  he  come 
back  to  see  me?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  come  to  see 
you  very  soon,  for  he  was  on  his  way 
to  California.  He  would  have  stopped 
in  Ohio  on  his  way  here,  if  he  had  known 
you  were  there,  but  of  course  he  didn't 
find  that  out  until  he  got  to  Waterford. 
He  had  agreed  to  meet  a  party  in  New 
York,  and  had  but  a  day  or  two  to  stop. 
I  liked  him  very  much,  —  he  reminded 
me  of  you." 

"  Dear  Uncle  John  !  I  do  not  remem- 
ber much  about  him,  but  what  I  can 
remember  makes  one  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  my  childhood.  I  am  so 
sorry  !  Now  I  shall  probably  never  see 
him  again." 

"  I  inferred  you  were  his  only  relative, 
from  what  he  said,"  Doctor  Leith  re- 
marked ;  "  and  you  must  have  been  a 
favorite  of  his,  for  he  did  little  but  talk  of 
you  while  he  was  here." 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  else  that 
has  happened,"  he  resumed,  after  a  little 
silence,  —  and  his  voice  had  a  harder  tone 
than  Margaret  had  ever  heard  before,  — 
"unless  —  unless  it's  about  that  precious 
brother  of  mine,  who  put  in  an  appear- 
ance soon  after  you  went  away." 

"Your  brother  !  Why,  you  never  told 
me  you  had  a  brother." 

"  I  wish  I  did  not  have  one,"  he  said, 
bitterly.     "  He    has   been    a  disgrace  to 


the  family  ever  since  he  was  a  dozen 
years  old.  I  thought  I  was  getting  rid 
of  him  by  coming  to  Waterford  —  I 
hoped  so ;  but  he  follows  me  like  an  evil 
genius.  You'll  find  him  filling  the  highly 
responsible  position  of  clerk  in  Carson's 
store,  when  you  go  down  to  the  village. 
You'll  know  him ;  he  looks  so  much  like 
me  that  everybody  said  my  brother  had 
come  before  I  announced  the  pleasant 
fact  myself.  Of  course  I  can't  turn  a 
cold  shoulder  on  him  as  long  as  he  be- 
haves half-way  respectable,  but  I  shall  be 
in  constant  dread  of  his  letting  himself 
loose." 

He  saw  that  Margaret  was  looking  at 
him  with  an  unspoken  question  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  see  you  are  wondering  why  his 
coming  to  Waterford  should  be  so  dis- 
agreeable to  me,"  he  said.  "If  you  only 
knew  all  I  had  endured  from  him,  you 
wouldn't  wonder.  Our  mother  died  when 
he  was  ten  years  old,  and  he  was  left 
almost  wholly  to  father's  care.  Father 
and  Douglas  never  got  along  well  to- 
gether. Douglas  was  self-willed  and  pas- 
sionate, and  father  was  harsh  and  stern. 
It  was  iron  and  steel.  When  I  went  away 
to  college  I  saw  how  it  was  going  to  be,  — 
Douglas  would  not  stay  at  home  much 
longer,  and  he  did  not.  When  he  was 
eighteen  he  ran  away  from  home,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  he  has  been  drifting 
about  wherever  his  evil  wind  has  blown 
him.  I  have  helped  him  out  of  trouble 
more  times  than  I  like  to  remember." 

"Perhaps,"  Margaret  ventured,  "if  he 
could  be  made  to  feel  that  somebody 
had  a  real  loving  care  for  him,  he 
might  be  induced  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  try  to  make  something  of  him- 
self. I  think  a  great  many  people  make 
shipwreck  of  their  lives  because  they  get 
to  thinking  that  no  one  really  cares  for 
them.  They  get  discouraged.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  You  would  have  more  faith  in  Douglas 
than  I  have,  if  you  believed  anything 
would  be  of  any  benefit  to  him,"  said 
Doctor  Leith,  with  the  accent  of  dis- 
pleasure still  in  his  voice.  "  Next  week 
—  to-morrow,  perhaps  —  like  enough  to- 
day,—  he'll  be  drunk;  and  that'll  be  the 
end  of  his  respectability  in  Waterford." 
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"  I  wish  you  could  bring  him  to  see 
me,"  said  Margaret.  "  Perhaps  I  could 
help  him  in  some  way.  I  should  like  to  try." 

"  I'll  bring  him,  if  you  wish.  I  wish 
to  heaven  you  could  do  something  with 
him,  for  my  sake  —  but  I  have  little  faith." 

"  Let  us  say  for  his  sake,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

Mrs.  Grey  showed  no  particular  de- 
light at  Margaret's  return ;  but  the  boys 
were  really  glad  to  see  her,  and  their 
boisterous  welcome  was  pleasant  to  her. 

She  was  sitting  that  night  in  her 
father's  room,  which  she  had  made  her 
own  since  his  death,  in  the  half-twilight 
which  the  fire  she  had  kindled  on  the 
hearth  made  about  her,  when  her  step- 
mother came  in. 

"There's  some  money  your  Uncle  John 
left  for  you,"  she  said,  laying  a  roll  of 
bills  in  Margaret's  lap.  There  was  some- 
thing so  strange  in  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  that  Margaret  looked  up  at  her 
inquiringly ;  but  her  face  was  in  shadow. 

"How  much  is  there?"  asked  Mar- 
garet, surprised  to  become  the  possessor 
of  this  money. 

"A  hundred  dollars,"  answered  Mrs. 
Grey.  That  was  all  that  she  said  —  and 
presently  she  left  the  room.  Margaret 
turned  the  bills  in  wonder,  but  it  was  not 
of  these  that  she  chiefly  thought,  as  by 
and  by  she  fell  asleep. 

XII. 

Doctor  Leith  brought  his  brother  to 
see  Margaret  as  he  had  promised  to  do. 
She  liked  Douglas  Leith  from  the  first. 
She  understood  instinctively  what  kind 
of  a  life  he  had  had.  It  had  been  a  long 
fight  against  men  who  always  misunder- 
stood him.  Now  it  had  grown  to  be  a 
harder,  bitterer  fight  against  himself. 
She  read  many  possibilities  in  his  face  ; 
but  the  worn,  dissipated  look  there 
seemed  to  declare  that  they  would  never 
become  realized.  If  only  the  right  hand 
could  be  laid  upon  his  life,  then  she  be- 
lieved much  might  be  hoped  for.  But 
where  was  this  hand?  Would  the  needed 
hand  and  the  life  that  waited  to  be 
shaped  to  better  things  ever  meet?  Mar- 
garet little  thought  that  hers  was  the 
hand  that  this  man's  life  needed  and  was 
waiting  for. 


A  physiognomist  would  have  told  you 
that  Douglas  Leith's  face  was  a  better 
one  in  many  respects  than  his  brother's. 
It  lacked  the  lines  of  weakness  and  in- 
decision about  the  mouth  and  chin, 
though  the  look  of  dissipation  told  of 
weakness  of  another  character.  His  face 
was  without  the  lines  of  selfishness  which 
one  used  to  reading  faces  would  have 
seen  in  his  brother's,  and  it  told  of 
greater  capabilities,  if  they  could  be 
stimulated  to  development. 

The  liking  between  him  and  Margaret 
was  mutual.  Something  in  her  face  won 
his  respect  and  confidence  at  once.  He 
felt  instinctively  that  she  would  prove 
true  to  any  trust  he  might  place  in  her. 
Such  eyes  as  hers  never  went  with  a 
faithless,  vacillating  nature.  They  were 
an  index  of  a  steadfast,  earnest  loyalty. 

"You  don't  seem  like  any  other  woman 
I  ever  knew,"  he  said  to  her,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  they  were  sitting  on  the 
porch  together,  in  the  beautiful  Indian- 
summer  weather. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"You  don't  seem  afraid  of  me,"  he 
answered.  "You  don't  act  as  if  you 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  me.  I've  often  got 
acquainted  with  women  who  treated  me 
well  enough  till  they  found  out  what  a 
good-for-nothing  fellow  I'd  been,  but 
when  they  found  that  out  they  gave  me 
the  cold  shoulder.  They  felt  themselves 
too  good,  I  suppose,  to  associate  with 
any  one  who  they  found  out  hadn't  been 
as  good  as  themselves.  Perhaps  they 
were  right.  I'm  not  blaming  them.  I 
don't  know.  But  I  used  to  think  that  if 
they  had  tried  to  help  me  a  little  I  might 
have  done  better.  I  don't  know  how  it 
would  have  turned  out,  because  they 
never  tried.  It  sounds  well,  all  this  talk 
about  a  man's  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
and  giving  up  bad  habits,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  jiever  does  it  unless  a 
woman  helps  him.  There's  where  his 
help  has  got  to  come  from,  if  it  ever 
comes  at  all.  He  can't  expect  it  from 
men.  They'll  preach  to  him  ;  but  preach- 
ing without  a  hand  that's  willing  to  give 
a  fellow  a  lift  when  he's  down  doesn't 
amount  to  anything.  It's  a  fact  that  I've 
tried  harder  to  be  steady  since  I  knew 
you,   Margaret,   than  I   ever   did   before, 
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because  —  because  I  know  you'd  like  to 
have  me  lead  a  better  life,  and  I  know 
you're  willing  to  help  me.  I  felt  it  the 
first  time  I  saw  you." 

"  I  am  glad  if  I  can  help  you  in  any 
way,"  Margaret  said,  earnestly.  "  Per- 
haps I  understand  you  better,  Douglas, 
than  most  persons  do.     You  have  done 

—  you  say  you  have  —  a  great  many 
wrong  things ;  but  I  do  not  believe  —  I 
will  not  believe,  Douglas  —  that  it  was 
because  you  were  naturally  bad  at  heart 
so  much  as  because  you  were  shut  out 
from  friendship  and  sympathy,  and  —  " 

"  And  every  man's  hand  seemed  against 
me,"  interrupted  Douglas,  bitterly.  "  But 
I  don't  know  as  it  is  to  be  wondered  at. 
If  my  father  had  no  faith  in  me,  and 
reckoned  me  incorrigibly  bad,  how  could 
I  look  to  others  for  encouragement? 
When  a  man's  own  family  turns  against 
him,  how  can  he  expect  sympathy  from 
others?  " 

He  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands 
and  was  silent.  Margaret's  pity  for  the 
poor  fellow  was  inexpressibly  great.  She 
could  understand  what  a  struggle  he  had 
had  against  fate  and  himself. 

"  When  mother  was  alive,"  he  went  on, 
by  and  by,  "  I  don't  think  I  was  a  very 
bad  boy.  She  didn't  seem  to  think  I 
was.  She  loved  me,  —  and  if  she  had 
lived  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  be- 
come the  worthless  fellow  I  am  now. 
She  never  scolded  me  as  father  did. 
She  never  threatened  me.  She  talked 
with  me  as  if  she  felt  sorry  for  me.  For 
her  sake  I  tried  to  be  better.  But  when 
father  took  me  in  hand,  he  roused  all  the 
ugliness  in  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I 
would  rather  die  than  give  in  to  him. 
Mother  might  have  made  something  of 
me.  But  father's  way  —  it  made  me  all 
the  worse.  I  remember  once  I  got  into 
some  mischief,  and  father  caught  me  and 
whipped  me  to  make  me  say  I  was  sorry 

—  and  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  knew  all  the 
time,  as  well  as  I  do  now,  that  I  ought 
not  to  have  done  what  I  did,  but  I 
wouldn't  tell  him  so,  when  he  tried  to 
whip  me  into  owning  it.  He  whipped 
me  as  long  as  he  dared  to,  and  then  shut 
me  up  in  the  dark  to  stay  until  I  was 
willing  to  say  I  was  sorry.  You  don't 
know  how  bitter    my  thoughts  were.      I 


felt  as  if  I  were  made  of  stone.  By  and 
by  mother  came  to  me,  and  she  said  — 
she  said  —  O,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  re- 
member how  I  hid  my  face  in  her  dress 
and  sobbed.  She  sat  down  by  me  there 
—  and  talked  with  me  —  and  — ■  O,  my 
mother  !  " 

Pie  dropped  his  head  again  upon  his 
hands.  All  the  long  need  of  his  life  had 
made  itself  felt  in  that  sorrowful  cry. 

"  Poor  boy,  poor  motherless  boy  !"  Mar- 
garet said,  with  her  hand  on  his  bowed 
head.  "  But  don't  the  thought  ever 
come  to  you,  Douglas,  that,  after  all,  you 
haven't  lost  her?  She  isn't  here  as  I  am 
here,  to  be  seen ;  but  she  is  here.  Don't 
you  feel  her  presence  and  her  influence 
sometimes?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered  in  a  kind  of 
awe.  "  When  I've  done  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of,  —  and  that's  often  enough, 
God  knows,  —  I  always  think  of  her,  and 
it  seems  that  some  how  she  knows  all 
about  it,  and  is  grieved  at  it.  But  I've 
heard  men  say  that  after  persons  die  they 
are  never  troubled  about  earthly  happen- 
ings ;  and  sometimes  I've  hoped  it  was 
so,  on  her  account." 

"But  it  isn't!"  cried  Margaret.  "I 
believe  she  does  know,  and  is  sad,  be- 
cause of  your  wrong-doing.  I  believe 
that  our  friends  love  us,  after  they  go  out 
of  our  earthly  life,  just  the  same  ;  I  be- 
lieve that  they  watch  over  us,  and  would 
help  us  if  we  would  let  them." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that?  " 

"  I  do,  as  much  as  I  believe  that  I  live, 
or  that  I  am  talking  with  you  now.  I 
believe  that  those  who  love  us  in  life 
are  near  us  after  death.  But  suppose, 
Douglas,  that  we  only  have  memory  of 
them.  Ought  we  not  to  let  our  love  for 
those  who  loved  us  make  us  what  they 
would  like  to  have  us  be  —  what  we 
ought  to  be?  " 

"  I  wish,"  he  cried,  "  Oh,  how  I  wish  I 
could  be  such  a  man  as  you  are  woman  !  " 

"You  can  be  a  man,  if  you  will.  I 
have  faith  in  you.  I  know  that  you  could 
overcome  your  tendencies  to  wrong  if 
you  would  only  have  more  faith  in  your- 
self, and  nerve  yourself  to  make  the  trial." 

"But  —  who'll  help  me  —  but  you?" 
he  exclaimed.  "  Robert  won't.  He 
barely  tolerates  me.      He'd  be  glad  —  I 
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know  it  —  if  he  thought  he  would  never 
see  my  face  again.  I'm  a  disgrace  to 
him  —  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  —  I  know  it  — 
he  has  told  me  so,  time  and  again.  But 
he's  all  of  my  own  blood  that  I've  got, 
and  so  I've  clung  to  him.  But  he's  lost 
all  faith  in  me." 

"  You  are  more  of  a  disgrace  to  your- 
self than  to  any  one  else,"  Margaret  said, 
very  earnestly.  "  You  owe  your  highest 
duty  to  jourself, — and  think  how  you 
perform  it !  You  are  squandering  the 
manhood  God  gave  you.  You  are  mak- 
ing shipwreck  of  your  life.  What  you 
have  to  do  is  to  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  will  make  something  of  yourself.  It 
is  for  your  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the 
sake  of  others,  that  you  should  do  this. 
A  man  should  be  true  to  himself  first  of 
all.  If  he  is  that,  he  will  be  what  he 
ought  to  be  to  others.  For  your  own 
manhood's  sake,  Douglas  !  —  think  of  it 
in  that  way." 

"  My  father  never  said  that  to  me. 
He  always  said,  '  Have  some  regard  for 
me  —  for  our  name!  '  —  as  if  I  cared  for 
our  name,  when  I  never  was  taught  to 
care  for  any  one  who  bore  it !  " 

"Forget  all  that,  Douglas,"  said  Mar- 
garet, gravely.  "That  belongs  to  the 
past.  It  is  the  present  you  have  to  deal 
with,  not  the  past  nor  the  future  —  not 
to-morrow,  not  next  week,  or  next  month, 
—  but  nolo.  I  know  that  you  can  make 
a  man  of  yourself.  Will  you  try,  Douglas  ? 
Promise  me  that  you  will." 

The  young  man  did  not  answer  at 
once.  He  looked  away  to  the  hills  lying 
in  the  Indian  summer  haze,  with  the  sign 


of  a  great  struggle  in  his  face.  He 
seemed  to  be  taking  the  measure  of  him- 
self, —  and  that  is  what  he  was  doing. 
Was  there  enough  manhood  left  in  him 
to  make  the   effort? 

"I  will!"  he  said  at  last,  lifting  his 
eyes  to  her  face.     "  I'll  try." 

"And  you'll  succeed  —  I  know  it," 
she  cried,   clasping  his  hand. 

"  I'll  think  of  you  when  it  goes  hard," 
he  said  —  "you  and  mother." 

"And  think  of  God,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"  It  is  from  Him  —  not  from  us  —  that 
your  greatest  help  must  come  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  been  as  much  of  a 
trial  to  Him  as  I  have  to  Robert,"  Doug- 
las said,  with  something  of  the  old  bit- 
terness in  his  voice. 

"  Don't  judge  God  by  human  ways. 
Often  I  think  that  his  love  for  the  way- 
ward is  all  the  tenderer  for  their  wayward- 
ness—  just  as  your  mother  loved  you 
more  because  she  saw  how  much  you 
had  to  fight  against." 

"  Next  to  mother,  you  are  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had,"  he  cried,  looking  at 
her  in  a  reverential  way.  "  I  wish  I  had 
known  you  years  ago.  If  I  do  make  a 
man  of  myself — " 

"You  will  make  a  man  of  yourself. 
Don't  disappoint  me,  Douglas  !  "  And 
with  a  sudden  impulse  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  him. 

"  I  hope  he  will  make  his  promise 
good,"  said  Doctor  Leith,  when  Margaret 
told  him  of  her  talk  with  Douglas. 
"  But  I  haven't  the  least  faith  in  him  — 
I've  known  him  too  long." 

Margaret  sighed. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    ORDEAL. 

By  Madison    C awe  in. 

HE  heard  the  cocks  crow  out  the  lonely  hours. 
How  long  the  night  and  very  far  the  dawn  ! 
It  seemed  long  months  since  he  had  seen  the  flowers, 
The  leaves,  the  sunlight  and  the  breezy  lawn,  — 
Had  heard  the  thrush  flute  in  the  tangled  showers. 

His  burning  eyes  ached,  staring  at  the  black 

Stolidity  of  midnight.     Would  it  send 
No  cool  reprieve  unto  his  mind,  —  a  rack 

Of  inquisition,  tortures  to  unbend, 
That  stretched  him  forward  and  now  strained  him  back? 

Invisible  and  sad  and  undivulged,  — 

The  thought  that  made  him  think  of  summer  walks 
Through  woods  on  which  the  sudden  perfumes  bulged, 

The  bird-songs  and  the  brilliant-blossomed  stalks, 
And  that  chaste  freedom  which  their  speech  indulged  ! 

Oh,  strong  appeal !     And  he  would  almost  yield, 
When,  firmly  forward,  he  could  feel  her  fault 

Oppose  the  error  of  a  rock-like  shield, 
And  to  resisting  phalanxes  cry  halt : 

And,  lo,  bright  cohorts  broken  on  the  field  ! 

O  mulct  of  morning,  to  the  despot  night 

Count  down  unminted  gold  !  and  let  the  day 

Walk  free  from  dreadful  dungeons,  and  delight 
Herself  on  mountains  of  the  violet  ray, 

Clad  in  white  maidenhood  and  maiden  white  !  " 

A  melancholy  coast,  plunged  deep  in  dream 

And  death  and  silence,  stretched  the  breathless  dark, 

Wherein  he  heard  a  round-eyed  screech-owl  scream 
In  lamentation,  and  a  watch-dog  bark, 

A  voiced  oblivion,  at  night's  hollow  stream. 

And  then  hope  moved  him  to  divide  the  blinds 

To  see  if  those  disc-sparkles  were  a  star's 
Or  only  his  hot  eyeball's,  which  the  mind's 

Commotion  weighed.  —  No  slightest  ravel  mars 
With  glimmer  heaven's  deep  tapestry  he  finds. 

Yet  he  remained  refreshed,  until  the  first 

Exploring  crevices  of  Aztec  morn, 
Dim  cracks  of  treasure,  Eldorados  burst; 

Then  could  he  face  his  cowardice  and  scorn 
This  weakness  which  his  manhood  had  immersed. 

It  knew  no  barriers  now.     And  where  it  went 

Each  twisting  path  was  musical  with  birds ; 
Each  weed  was  richer  with  diviner  scent ; 

For  love  sought  love  with  such  expressive  words 
That  dawn's  deliv'ry  was  less  eloquent. 
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THE  ACADIAN  PROVINCE-BY-THE-SEA. 

By  Arthur   Wentworth  Eaton. 


NO  name  left  by  the  pioneer  French  settlers  on  any  part 
of  the  North  American  continent  bears  about  it  such 
an  atmosphere  of  romance  as  the  name  Acadia.  Into 
the  history  of  the  old  French  forts  which  mark  the  Acadian 
settlements  are  woven  some  of  the  choicest  tales  of  love  and 
suffering,  of  courtly  intrigue  and  heroic  adventure,  that  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  French  colonization  of  the  western  world. 
Originally  of  uncertain  and  varying  extent,  in  1713,  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  is  considered  as  extending  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  north  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  south,  and  from  the  strait  of  Canso  on  the  east  to  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  on  the 
west,  the  country  thus  being  held  to  embrace  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  part 
of  Lower  Canada,  or  Quebec,  and  part  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
Little  by  little,  in  its  various  changes  of  ownership,  the  name 
became  restricted  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  ;  and  at  the  final  conquest  of  this  territory  by 
the  British,  in  17 10,  the  name  Acadia  as  a  legal  designation 
quite  disappeared,  and  for  the  main  part  the  far  less  attractive 
name  of  Nova  Scotia  took  its  place.  The  latter  name,  how- 
ever, originated  much  earlier.  *In  162 1  King  James  the  First 
deeded  the  country  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Stirling,  a  young  Clackmannanshire  Scotchman  with  great 
ambition  and  no  mean  literary  gifts,  who  in  the  somewhat 
pedantic  fashion  of  his  royal  master  and  of  the  times,  desiring 
to  found  a  New  Scotland,  as  there  had  already  been  founded  a 
New  England  and  a  New  France,  gave  it  this  Latin  name.     In 
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the  eager  pursuit  of  schemes  for  colonizing 
his  new  world  territory,  at  last  Sir  William 
Alexander,  under  the  patronage  and  with 
the  support  of  his  friend  and  sovereign, 
Charles   the   First,  adopting  a  plan  that 
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had  already  been  used  in  the  Scottish 
settlement  of  Ulster,  created  the  famous 
order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose 
titles  in  many  cases  have  descended, 
among  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry, 
to  our  own  time. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Acadia,  or 
Acadie,  does  not  seem  very  clear.  Sieur 
de  Monts,  in  petitioning  his  sovereign, 
King  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Navarre, 
for  leave  to  colonize  the  country,  calls  it 
La  Cadie,  or  Acadie,  and  the  king  in  his 
charter  calls  it  La  Cadia,  the  briefer 
Cadie  also  elsewhere  appearing.    By  some 


the   name  is  thought  to  have  originated 
in  the  Micmac  word  Quoddy  or  Cady,  a 
place  or  region,  but  this  is  not  at  all  sure. 
The  romantic  traditions  of  Acadia  be- 
gin with  the    ill-fated   settlement  of  the 
Island    of    St.    Croix,    the 
cherished  enter  prise  of  the 
zealous  Countess  de  Guer- 
cheville,   and    multiply  fast 
with  the   advent    on    these 
western  shores  of  the  gallant 
explorers  De  Monts,  Pout- 
rincourt,    and    Champlain, 
and  their  friend  and  fellow- 
countryman    the    versatile 
Lescarbot,    Acadia's    first 
historian  and    poet,   whose 
name   is   forever  enshrined 
in  the  early  annals    of  old 
Port    Royal.      In   1604, 
these    chivalrous   men  first 
guided     their     shallops     into     the     blue 
Acadian    bays,    and    however    much    the 
common    lust    of    power    and    greed    of 
gain   may  have   possessed   them,   in    the 
progress  of  their  settlement  at  Port  Royal 
they  showed   themselves  good  fellows,  in 
whom  sentiment    and  feeling   abounded, 
and  who  amidst  all  their  necessary  toils 
and  privations,  on   the   rough  seas  or  in 
the  wild  forests,   never   forgot    that  they 
were  gentlemen.     Unlike  some  the  Eng- 
lish  colonists,  they  dealt    so  kindly  and 
kept  such    good  faith  with    the    Indians 
that    these   children   of  the   forest,  from 
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their  chief  down,  were  always  their  warm 
allies.  When  their  treasury  was  full  they 
would  buy  game  and  fish  from  the  Mic- 
macs,  and  wash  their  savory  dinners 
down  with  good  French  wines.  When  it 
was  empty  they  would  make  the  best  of 
their  lean  fortunes,  and  with  gun  and 
fishing  rod,  on  the  wooded  hills  and  in 
the  tide-swept  river,  find  their  own  pro- 
visions. When  De  Monts  would  come 
back  after  some  unsuccessful  voyage  to 
remoter  parts  of  his  domain,  with  broken 
rudder  and  torn  sail,  Lescarbot  would 
decorate  the  fort  with  laurel  and  make  a 


jewelled  collar  and  with  other  insignia 
of  office  presided,  at  the  evening's  close 
gracefully  choosing  his  successor  and 
pledging  him  in  sparkling  wine. 

"  A  gay  and  gallant  company, 
Those  voyagers  of  old, 
Whose  life  in  the  Acadian  fort 
Lescarbot's  verse  has  told." 

After  1 710,  the  history  of  Acadia  is 
that  of  an  English  colony,  but  as  in  con- 
quered Quebec,  the  history  of  an  English 
colony,  a  large  part  of  whose  inhabitants 
looked  to  the  country  of  the  Bourbon, 
not  of  the  Stuart  or  Hanoverian  monarchs. 
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The  Graveyard  at  Annapolis   Royal.  —  The  oldest   in   America. 


poem  in  the  noble  explorer's  praise. 
When  Father  Biard  converted  the  old 
centenarian  chief,  Membertou,  whose 
heart  had  been  completely  won  to  these 
Frenchmen  by  their  generous  hospitality 
and  the  deference  they  showed  his  age 
and  rank,  they  made  his  baptism  on  the 
shore  of  the  basin  an  imposing  ceremony, 
and  with  the  echoing  woods  behind  them 
sang  the  church's  Te  Dcum  loud  and 
clear.  The  second  winter  they  spent  at 
Port  Royal,  Champlain  founded  the 
famous  Ordre  de  Bon  Temps,  at  whose 
feasts  each  of  the  ban  vivant  brotherhood 

in  turn   tnnk   thp    nff\rf*  nf   cfpwnrrl     nnH    in 


as  their  fatherland.  The  chapter  of 
Acadian  history  most  widely  known  treats 
of  a  time  from  forty  to  forty-five  years 
later  than  the  final  British  conquest  under 
Nicholson  and  Vetch,  when  the  habitans 
of  Grand  Pre,  Pisiquid,  Beau  Sejour,  and 
Port  Royal  were  forcibly  removed  by  the 
agents  of  the  British  Government, — Wins- 
low,  Murray,  Monckton  and  Handfield, — 
and  scattered  as  homeless  exiles  along 
the  American  coast  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  The  incidents  connected  with 
the  removal  of  the  Acadians  from  Grand 
Pre  have  often  been  told  in  song  and  story, 

and  the  stnrv  has  Inst  none  nf  its  nathns  in 
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Old   Barracks  at  Annapolis  Royal,  built  about  1660. 


the  telling.  Longfellow,  in  his  "  Evange- 
line," following  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  produces  a  picture  of  their  life 
which  Parkman,  with  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  in  his  "  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,"  ruthlessly  dispels.  But  no 
matter  how  widely  we  are  obliged  to  sep- 
arate Acadia  from  Arcadia,  there  is  still 
quite  enough  of  romantic  interest  in  the 
story  of  the  country  and  people  of  Evan- 
geline to  kindle  the  imagination  and 
touch  the  heart : 

"Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes  and  en- 
dures and  is  patient, 

Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
woman's  devotion, 

List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the 
pines  of  the  forest; 

List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the 
happy." 

The    Acadian    settlements    were    scat- 
tered    throughout     the      Nova     Scotian 


Beau  Sejour,  Windsor,  Grand  Pre  and 
Annapolis.  The  true  land  of  Evangeline 
may  be  considered  as  co- extensive  with 
the  famous  "  Garden  of  Nova  Scotia,"  a 
beautiful  tract  of  country  stretching  from 
Windsor,  formerly  called  Pisiquid,  on  the 
Avon  River,  not  far  from  the  head  of 
Minas  Basin,  to  Annapolis  Royal,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Acadia,  called  always 
in  French  times  Port  Royal.  The 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  richer  in  min- 
erals than  any  tract  of  country  of  similar 
extent  known  to  geologists ;  and  here  in 
this  Garden  of  Nova  Scotia,  seventy-five 
miles  long,  lie  thousands  of  acres  of 
wide- spreading,  alluvial  dykes,  reclaimed 
from  the  "  turbulent  tides  "  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  hands  of  the  industrious 
French,  great  orchards  where  some  of 
the  finest  fruit  in  the  world  is  grown, 
highly  cultivated,  fertile  farms,  and  hand- 
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peninsula,  but  the  tragic  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
thousand,    was    effected    at    four  points, 


some  homesteads.  It  is  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  since  the  Acadians  left  their 
wooded  upland  farms  and  wide,  smooth 
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dyke-lands,  but  there  are  still  many  traces 
of  these  unhappy  people  to  be  seen  in 
slight  excavations  that  were  once  the 
cellars  of  their  small  houses,  in  the  thick 
clumps  and  rows  of  willows  which  they 
planted  along  the  dykes,  in  veteran  apple 
trees,  gnarled  and  nearly  dead,  which 
mark  the  sites  of  their  orchards,  and 
long  "  running-dykes  "  that  guarded  their 
grass  lands  from  the  silty  sea.    The  chief 


merit  that  for  purposes  of  trade  and  pro- 
tection such  a  settlement  was  necessary, 
and  in  1749  Colonel  Edward  Cornwall's, 
afterward  Baron  Cornwallis,  was  sent 
across  the  ocean  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
transports  and  a  sloop  of  war  to  found  an 
English  colony  on  Chebucto  Bay.  The 
14th  of  July  a  civil  government  was 
organized  on  board  the  Beaufort,  in  the 
harbor, — Mascarene,  Howe,  Goreham,  and 


In  and   about  Annapolis   Royal 


forts,  of  which  the  earth-works  still  re- 
main, are  at  Windsor  and  Annapolis,  Fort 
Beau  Sejour  being  much  farther  north, 
across  Minas  Basin,  and  permanent  earth- 
works having  never  been  erected  at 
Grand  Pre.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Nova  Scotia  are  chiefly  the 
product  of  the  historical  emigration  from 
New  England  in  1760,  which  gave  a  Puri- 
tan population  to  the  Acadian  Province- 
by-the-Sea. 

Of  unspeakable  importance  to  the  his- 
tory of  Nova  Scotia  was  the  founding  of 
Halifax.  The  people  of  Massachusetts, 
fearing  the  encroachments  of  the  French, 
who  still  held  the  strong  fort  of  Louis- 
burg,  represented  to  the  British  Govern- 


Green  from  the  fort  at  Annapolis  Royal, 
and  two  Englishmen  in  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Cornwallis's  suite,  Salisbury 
and  Davidson,  being  sworn  in  coun- 
cillors. A  town  was  soon  laid  out,  the 
northern  limit  of  which  was  the  present 
Buckingham  Street,  the  southern,  Salter 
Street,  the  frames  of  the  most  important 
buildings  being  obtained  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  The  people  who  came  in  the 
Cornwallis  fleet  were  chiefly  retired 
officers  and  privates  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  their  families, —  people  not  the 
best  fitted  to  settle  a  new  province, —  and 
with  such  inhabitants  Halifax  began.  To 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
accordingly,  the  town    had    varying   for- 
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On  the   Earth-works  of  the  Old   Fort. 


tunes.  Then  began  its  real  importance. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  Howe, 
in  1776,  the  British  fleet,  with  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers,  sailors,  and  Massachusetts 
Loyalists,  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  war  many  more  Tories 
from  New  York  and  New  England  had 
settled  in  the  town.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  Halifax  had  a  popula- 
tion of  only  three  thousand  ;  at  its  close 
it  had  a  population  of  twelve  thousand. 

Until  Halifax  was  founded,  Annapolis 
Royal,  so  named  at  its  final  conquest, 
like  its  Maryland  sister  town,  in  honor  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  the  military  capital  of 


;^,        without    thinking    how, 
for  more  than  a  century, 
the    white    flag    of    the 
Bourbons   and   the   red 
cross  of  St.  George  by 
turns  floating  above  it, 
its  destinies  were  eagerly 
*-   .,  J       watched  by  great  states- 
men like  Richelieu  and 
L        Mazarin,  Clarendon  and 
Pitt ;    without    hearing 
the    shrill    bugle    blasts 
that  for  more  than  two 
centuries     night     and    morning     echoed 
to   the   neighboring    hills,    or    the   music 
of    the    regimental    bands    that    cheered 
its    troops    in    time    of    war    or    danger, 


and  beat  funeral  dirges  over  them  when 

catching 


they     were      dead 
glimpses  of  waving 


without 
banners  ana  gay  uni- 
forms, and  even  tracing  once  more  on  the 
moss-grown  rocks  the  chiselled  flairs  de 
lys  graved  by  the  old  town's  first  in- 
habitants. Troops  were  kept  at  Anna- 
polis Royal  from  17 10  to  about  1850,  and 
in  the  garrison  there  from  time  to  time 
were  quartered  soldiers  who  bore  in  their 
veins    the   best  British  blood.     The   last 


King's  College,  Windsor 


Nova  Scotia.  With  the  exception  of  St. 
Augustine,  it  is  to-day  the  oldest  per- 
manent European  settlement  in  America. 
About  its  ruined  fort  and  through  its 
ancient   streets   it   is   impossible   to  walk 


commander  of  the  fort  before  the  gar- 
rison was  finally  removed  was  Lord  Kil- 
marnock, afterward  Earl  of  Errol.  An- 
napolis Royal  is  now  a  pretty  little  town 
of  some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
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many  good  houses,  a  quaint  English 
church,  and  the  oldest  graveyard  on  the 
continent,  the  first  grave  having  been 
made  probably  in  1605,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  years  ago.  On  the  grassy 
ruins  of  its  old  fort  sheep  and  cattle  now 
graze  peacefully,  but  part  of  the  massive 
masonry  remains  to  tell  this  later  age  the 
long  story  of  its  stormy  past.  Its  living 
inhabitants  are  people  of  intelligence 
and  culture,  some  of  whom  are  descen- 
dants of  the  Loyalists,  some  of  the  New 
England  Puritans  who  came  to  settle  the 
fertile  farm-lands  of  the  exiled  French. 


ing  settlers,  and  after  due  deliberation 
and  a  careful  survey  of  the  country  by 
pioneer  agents,  many  hundreds  of  in- 
fluential families  from  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island,  in  the  spring 
of  1760  and  during  the  next  year,  re- 
moved to  Nova  Scotia  and  were  given 
large  tracts  of  the  rich  dyke-lands,  the 
well-tilled  uplands,  and  the  luxuriant  tim- 
ber woods,  that  had  before  been  owned 
by  the  Acadians.  In  this  empty  prov- 
ince they  built  themselves  new  homes 
and  founded  a  new  commonwealth,  which 
in  the  fierce  strife  that  in  less  than  two 
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The   Main   Building  of  Acadia  College,   Wolfville. 


The  Windsor  and  Annapolis  train, 
which  runs  from  Annapolis  to  Halifax,  in 
its  course  whirls  the  traveller  through 
several  other  interesting  towns  —  Bridge- 
town, Kentville,  Wolfville,  the  seat  of 
Acadia  College,  with  its  beautiful  view 
across  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  Windsor 
itself.  Most  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
these  places  and  of  the  country  about 
them  are  descendants  of  the  New  Eng- 
enders who  settled  the  depopulated  Aca- 
dian lands  in  1760.  The  expulsion  of 
the  French  in  1755  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  without  a  European 
inhabitant,  the  government  issued  a  pro- 
clamation throughout  New  England  invit- 


decades  afterward  broke  out  on  the 
American  continent,  generally  kept  loyal 
to  the  king.  Theirs  was  a  golden  op- 
portunity and  they  did  not  neglect  it. 
"They  came  as  came  the  Hebrews  into  their 
promised  land, 
Not  as  to  wild  New  England's  shores  came  first 

the  Pilgrim  band; 
The  Minas    fields  were    fruitful,  and    the    Gas- 

pereau  had  borne 
To  seaward  many  a  vessel  with  its  freight  of  yel- 
low corn." 

In  a  short  time  they  had  repaired  the 
dykes,  planted  crops,  reaped  rich  har- 
vests, and  become  the  owners  of  broad 
and  valuable  estates.  New  London, 
Connecticut,  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
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Sam  Slick's   House,   Windsor, 


were  the  two  New  England  ports  at 
which  these  Pilgrims  for  the  land  of 
Evangeline  chiefly  embarked,  and  one 
can  hardly  find  a  name  in  certain  towns 
along  the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  on  Narragansett  Bay,  or  in 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  not  still 
well  represented  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Those  people  were  not  simply  the  first 
land-owners,  but  the  chief  public  officials 
and  representatives  to  the  legislature,  and 
members  of  the  learned  professions  of 
the  various  counties  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
which     they     settled.       The     Chipmans, 


Cogswells,  Denisons,  DeWolfs,  Eatons, 
Haliburtons,  Pecks,  Rands,  Ratchfords, 
Starrs,  Willoughbys,  and  others,  who  have 
always  been  prominent  in  New  England, 
have  been  in  many  instances  still  more 
prominent  in  the  Acadian  Province-by- 
the-Sea.  Judge  Haliburton,  better  known 
as  "  Sam  Slick,"  who  died  a  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  one  of 
the  most  noted  literary  men  the  British 
American  Colonies  have  produced,  and 
who  is  now  represented  in  England  by 
his  son,  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton,  was  de- 
scended from  the  Massachusetts   Herseys 


The   Parliament  Building,    Halifax. 
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and  Otises.  The  exclusive  social  life  of 
Salem  and  Portsmouth  long  had  its  coun- 
terpart in  that  of  these  old  Nova  Scotia 
towns.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
which  did  not  have  its  little  aristocracy 
of  country  squires  and  land- owners  and 
lawyers  and  judges,  about  whom  as  a 
brilliant  centre  the  social  life  of  the  town- 
ship or  the  county  revolved.  The  influx 
of  Tory  blood  and  culture  into  the  society 
of  the  province  between  1776  and  1783 
is  in  great  part  accountable  for  the 
strongly  British  and  intensely  aristocratic 
feeling  which  always  in  old  times  pre- 
vailed ;  but  no  one  can  know  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  Nova  Scotia  without  feeling 
that  even  Puritanism,  under   monarchical 


in  Windsor  itself,  that  nowhere  out  of 
London  could  such  good  society  be 
found.  Its  fine  old  estates  bore  English- 
sounding  names  like  Martock,  Clifton, 
and  Saulsbrook  Farm,  and  many  a  round 
of  stately  balls  and  grand  dinners  were 
given  in  the  roomy  houses  that  nestled 
in  the  thick  groves  of  elm  or  oak  on  these 
plantations.  Here,  among  others,  long 
lived  proud  old  Michael  Francklvn,  a 
well  known  lieutenant-governor,  and  the 
genial  Sam  Slick  of  judicial  and  literary 
fame.  In  those  days  Windsor  was  Nova 
Scotia's  sole  university  town,  and  this,  of 
course,  gave  it  additional  importance  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  has  been  said,  it 
was  the  seat  of  King's  College,  an  insti- 


//§ 


A   Bit  of  the   Dockyard,    Hahfa> 


institutions  and  not,  as  in  New  England, 
separated  from  the  influence  of  the  mother 
country,  is  in  some  ways  very  different 
from  Puritanism  under  a  republic  and  in 
democratic  environment.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  Nova  Scotia 
towns  was  Windsor,  the  seat  of  King's 
College,  the  oldest  Colonial  college  of 
the  British  empire.  Its  early  population 
was  a  mixture  of  New  England,  Scotch  and 
Irish  people,  and  retired  English  officers, 
and  it  was  commonly  conceded,  at  least 


tution  planned  by  Loyalist  clergymen  in 
New  York,  and  aided  through  many  years 
of  its  history  by  the  British  government, 
which  hoped  by  its  means  to  keep  alive  in 
the  colonists  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Mo- 
ther Land.  King's  was  founded  in  1790, 
shortly  after  Nova  Scotia  was  erected 
into  a  See,  and  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  formerly 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  was  made 
its  first  bishop.  To  its  halls  came  many 
young  men  destined  to  greatness,  such  as 
Major-General  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilrnot 
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IngliSj  K.  C.  B.,  hero  of  Lucknow ;  Major- 
General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams,  hero  of 
Kars ;  and  Major  Augustus  Welsford,  who 
fell  at  the  Redan.  Its  earliest  governors 
were  Sir  John  Wentworth,  Bart.,  Bishop 
Charles  Inglis,  Chief-Justice  Sampson 
Salter  Blowers,  Alexander  Croke,  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty ;  Richard 
John  Uniacke,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly   and    Attorney-General;  James 


the  choir,  opposite  the  chancel,  was  a 
veritable  relic  of  Nova  Scotia's  old  Colo- 
nial days. 

The  Loyalist  emigration  is  an  event  as 
unique  in  history  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians  and  the  appropriation  of  their 
lands.  Monarchical  countries  have  fre- 
quently become  republics,  and  always  to 
the  sorrow  and  disgust  of  a  portion  of 
their  inhabitants ;  but    where,  except   in 


Old  St.   Paul's,    Halifax. 


Stewart,  Solicitor-General ;  and  Benning 
Wentvvorth,  Secretary  of  the  Province. 
Its  encoenia  every  year  was  relatively  as 
much  of  an  event  as  Harvard  Class  and 
Commencement  Days  are  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  governor,  the  bishop,  and  other 
high  officials,  with  usually  some  titled 
men  and  handsome  women,  coming  from 
Halifax  and  other  towns  to  grace  the 
event.  The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Windsor,  lately  burned,  with  its  quaint, 
high  pulpit  and  square  pews,  and  the 
British    arms    conspicuously   attached    to 


America,  has  it  ever  happened  that  such  a 
change  has  driven  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands of  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
entirely  away?  Not  only  Nova  Scotia 
but  Upper  Canada  received  among  its 
original  population  great  numbers  of  the 
staunch  Tories  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States ;  and  that  large  unsettled 
tract  of  Acadian  country  since  known  as 
New  Brunswick  owes  its  existence  as  a 
separate  province  to  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  fierce  legislation  of 
violent  American  Whigs. 
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In  the   Halifax   Public  Gardens. 


When  the  Loyalists  came  to  Nova 
Scotia  many  of  them  naturally  chose 
Halifax  as  their  place  of  residence,  but 
there  are  other  towns  in  the  Province 
that  began  in  Revolutionary  times.  The 
chief  of  these  places  is  Shelburne,  on 
the  southern  coast,  now  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  a  quiet,  unprogressive  vil- 
lage with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  but 
in  the  beginning  an  ambitious  town, 
dreaming  of  future  greatness  and  laying 
its  plans  to  supplant  Halifax  as  the  capi- 
tal city. 

It  was  planned  and  built  by  New  York 
Loyalists,  on  the  recommendation,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  Captain  Gideon  White, 
a  young  man  from  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, who  before  the  war  was  over  went 
through  the  pleasant  experience  of  being 
hung  by  the  waist  to  the  liberty-pole  of 
his  native  town.  In  April,  1783,  plans 
having  all  been  made,  a  fleet  of  New 
York  ships  containing  nearly  five  hundred 
people,  with  the  well  known  Beverly  Rob- 
inson at  their  head,  set  sail  for  the  far  off 
coast  of  Acadia.  Arriving  at  Shelburne, 
then  called  Port  Roseway,  or  Razoir,  they 
at   once  began  to  plan   their    town,  and 


soon  they  had  laid  out  five  parallel  streets, 
sixty  feet  wide,  intersected  by  others  at 
right  angles,  every  square  thus  made  con- 
taining sixteen  lots,  sixty  feet  in  width 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  depth.  At 
each  end  of  the  town  they  left  a  large 
reservation  for  a  common,  which  the  en- 
gineers, with  the  assistance  of  the  fatigue 
parties,  rapidly  cleared.  A  little  later  the 
town  was  divided  into  north  and  south, 
the  streets  were  named,  and  every  settler 
was  given  fifty  acres  on  each  side  of  the 
harbor,  besides  a  town  and  water  lot. 
Then  new  settlers  began  to  arrive,  until 
soon  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York, 
the  population  ranged  somewhere  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty  thousand.  In 
1786,  says  an  historian,  "Shelburne  was 
a  gay  and  lively  place.  Every  holiday  or 
anniversary  was  loyally  kept  and  mirth- 
fully enjoyed.  On  St.  Andrew's  day,  De- 
cember n,  1786,  the  St.  Andrew's  Society 
gave  an  elegant  ball  at  the  Merchants' 
Coffee  House  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Shelburne.  The  ball  room  was 
crowded  on  the  occasion,  and  the  hours 
of  the  night  passed  away  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner."       In    the    town    were 
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quartered  British  troops,  and  in  the  har- 
bor British  war  ships  gayly  flew  their 
flags.  From  the  high  character  of  the 
people  who  composed  the  new  settlement, 
it  naturally  attracted  attention  in  distin- 
guished quarters,  and  it  soon  had  visits 
from  notable  —  even  royal  —  personages, 
Governor  Parr,  Sir  John  Wentworth,  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  and  Prince  William 
Henry,  afterwards  King  William  Fourth, 
deigning  to  visit  it  and  give  it  the 
sanction  of  their  smiles.  Among  the  old 
New  York  families  represented  in  the 
Province  at  this  time  were  those  of 
Auchmuty,  Barclay,  Baxter,  Bayard, 
Beardsley,  Betts,  DeLancey,  Ditmars, 
Fowler,  Horsfield,  Inglis,  Livingston, 
Merritt,  Moore,  Murray,  Peters,  Pine, 
Rapalje,  Remsen,  Robinson,  Sands, 
Thorne,  Van  Cortlandt,  Watson,  Weeks, 
Wiggins,  Wilkins,  Willett  and  Wilmot. 
Among  the  Massachusetts  families  of 
repute  were  those  of  Barnard,  Beaman, 
Blanchard,  Bliss,  Blowers,  Brattle,  Brinley, 
Brymer,  Courtney,  Cunningham,  Cutler, 
Danforth,  DeBlois,  Dunbar,  Garrison, 
Gore,     Gray,    Green,    Greenwood,    Hill, 


Howe,  Hutchinson,  Jones,  Kent,  Leslie, 
Loring,  Minot,  Perkins,  Ritchie,  Robie, 
Ruggles,  Sargent,  White  and  Willard. 
Among  the  New  Jersey  families  were 
those  of  Blauvelt,  Crowell,  Hartshorne, 
Lawrence,  Milledge,  Odell,  Van  Buskirk, 
and  Van  Norden.  Of  Pennsylvania  fami- 
lies were  the  Butlers,  Bissetts,  Boggs', 
Cunards,  Lenoxs'  and  Marchingtons.  Of 
Rhode  Island  were  the  Brentons,  Chalo- 
ners,  Coles',  Halliburtons  and  Hazards. 
Of  Maine  were  the  Gardiners,  of  New 
Hampshire  the  Wentworths,  of  Virginia 
the  Benedicts,  Bustins,  Coulbournes, 
Donaldsons,  Sears',  Saunders'  and 
Wallaces ;  of  North  Carolina  the  Fan- 
nings,  and  of  Maryland  the  Hensleys. 
In  all,  the  number  of  Tories  who  sought 
refuge  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
Nova  Scotia  could  not  have  been  much 
less  than  thirty-five  thousand,  and  many 
of  these,  either  in  the  peninsula  or  the 
newly  formed  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
spent  their  remaining  years.  In  the 
older  colonies  from  which  they  came 
many  of  them  had  been  members  of 
council,  clergymen  of  note,  and  practis- 
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ing  lawyers  and  physicians,  and  to  their 
new  spheres  these  men  brought  the  same 
ability  they  had  shown  in  the  past.  Thus 
it  was,  in  part,  that  for  many  years  the 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  legisla- 
tures and  judiciaries  were  filled  with  un- 
usually able  and  brilliant  men. 

Whatever  of  interest  commonly  belongs 
to  an  important  British  naval  and  military 
post  is  found  in  Halifax.  Beginning  as  a 
naval  and  military  station  long  before 
British  rule  in  India  was  established ; 
founded  ten  years  before  Quebec  was 
taken  by  the  gallant  Wolfe,  and  nine 
years  before  the  final  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  it  soon  became  one  of  England's 
chief  Colonial  ports.  To-day  it  is  the 
only  station  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent to  which  troops  are  directly  sent, 
and  which  the  ironclads  of  her  great 
navy  much  frequent.  The  history  of  a 
city  is  closely  allied  with  the  history  of 
its  oldest  public  buildings,  and  in  Halifax 
there  are  three  or  four  buildings  that 
preserve  in  their  sombre  walls  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  town.     The  first  of  these 


ster  Abbey,  and  its  walls  are  lined  with 
the  mural  tablets  and  escutcheons  of 
noted  men  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  the 
Provincial  Government,  who  have  been 
laid  to  rest  in  the  vaults  below.  The 
gamut  of  titles  in  these  mural  tablets 
ranges  all  the  way  from  Lords  and  Bar- 
onets to  simple  Companions  of  the  Bath, 
and  as  one  reads  them  he  is  helped  to 
understand  the  native  Nova  Scotian's 
loyalty  to  the  sunny  land  which  gave  him 
birth.  Another  ancient  structure  is  the 
"Province  Building,"  which  Frederic 
Cozzens  long  ago  described  as  "  a  struct- 
ure of  great  solidity  and  respectability." 
It  is  built  of  rich  brown  freestone,  and 
for  solidity  and  fine  proportions  is  not 
excelled  by  any  public  building  on  the 
continent.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid 
August  12,  1811,  and  it  was  seven  years 
in  building.  Within  its  walls  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  annually  meets,  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  Council  Chamber 
hang  portraits  of  several  of  the  later 
kings  and  queens,  and,  among  other  noted 
Nova    Scotians,   of   Sir    John    Inglis,    Sir 


A   Bit  of  Lockman   Street,    Halifax. 


is  St.  Paul's  Church,  originally  an  exact 
copy  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  London, 
the  strong  timbers  for  which  were  brought 
in  Lord  Cornwallis'  time  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay.     It  is  Nova  Scotia's  Westmin- 


Fenwick  Williams,  and  the  brilliant  and 
witty  Sam  Slick.  In  private  houses  in 
the  town  one  may  likewise  find  two  or 
three  Copley  portraits,  the  finest  of  which 
is  probably  that  of  the  good  old  Boston 
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Tory  preacher,  Mather  Byles,  and  a  few 
Smeiberts.  The  Province  Building  has 
not  only  been  the  home  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  it  has  been  the  scene  of  several 
historic  balls.  One  of  these  was  given  in 
1826,  in  honor  of  Sir  James  Kempt,  a 
new  governor,  one  in  1841,  in  honor  of 
the  visiting  French  Prince  de  Joinville, 
and  one  in  i860  in  honor  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Still  a  third  im- 
portant Halifax  building  is  Govern- 
ment House,  a  solid  gray  stone  structure, 
built  exactly  like  the  famous  London 
Lansdowne  House,  and  dating  from  the 
first  year  of  this  century.  In  it  many 
successive  royal  governors  have  kept  their 
little  courts,  as  did  those  who  came  be- 


where  flags  are  always  flying,  red-coated 
regimental  guards  always  pacing  their 
daily  or  nightly  rounds,  and  through  the 
air,  at  intervals,  calls  from  silvery  bugles 
sounding  musical  and  clear.  Halifax  is 
superbly  located.  Its  glorious  harbor,  in 
which  the  fleets  of  the  world  might  safely 
ride,  opens  westward  into  Bedford  Basin, 
on  the  shores  of  which,  in  old  times,  in 
Governor  Wentworth's  mansion,  called 
by  Sir  John  in  reference  to  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  "  Friar  Laurence's  Cell,"  his  late 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
Queen  Victoria's  father,  for  seven  years 
resided.  A  mile  and  a  half  back  from 
the  city  lies  the  picturesque  Northwest 
Arm,  along  which  many  charming  out- of- 
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The  Oldest   House   in   Grand    Pre. 


fore  them  in  the  old  first  Government 
House  built  by  his  excellency,  Governor 
Lawrence,  in  1758. 

In  its  general  aspect,  Halifax  is  a 
quaint,  quiet,  rusty,  English-looking  city 
of  some  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world,  from  which  the  oldest  part  slopes 
gently    up    to    the    magnificent    citadel, 


town  residences  are  built ;  and  on  the 
narrow  peninsula  between  these  two  bays, 
eastward  and  westward  from  Point  Pleas- 
ant Park  to  the  rocky  terminus  of  Gottin- 
gen  Street,  lies  all  the  city.  In  the  Arm, 
on  a  picturesque  islet,  the  scenery  about 
which  is  bewilderingly  beautiful,  stands 
the  famous  little  Melville  Island  prison, 
where  soon  after  the  Revolution  so  many 
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French  sailors  were  confined.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  city,  along  the  harbor 
front,  is  the  great  dockyard,  within  whose 
solid  wall  are  the  houses  of  the  Naval 
Commissioner,  and  other  officers,  whose 
duties  include  the  landing  and  shipping 
of  naval  stores.  High  above  the  dock- 
yard stands  Admiralty  House,  where  the 
Naval  Commander,  whoever  he  may  be, 
during  his  stay  on  this  station,  lives. 
The  war  ships,  as  a  rule,  come  here  in 
May  and  stay  until  November,  when  they 
move  to  Bermuda,  Nassau,  or  Jamaica ; 
and  during  their  stay  the  town  revels  in 
dinners  and  hops.  Almost  every  season 
the  gayety  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
presence  in  the  harbor  of  one  or  more 
visiting  foreign  war  ships.  There  is 
hardly  a  week  all  summer  long  when 
more  than  one  noble  British  war  vessel  is 
not  flying  its  flag  in  the  harbor ;  hardly 
an  evening  when  the  music  of  some  finely 
trained  ship's  band  does  not  float  from 
mid  stream  across  the  water  to  the  Hali- 
fax and  Dartmouth  shores.  At  Newport 
titled  Englishmen  of  really  high  rank  are 
so  rare  that  when  they  appear  society 
goes  wild  over  them ;  here,  from  time 
immemorial,  princes  and  noblemen  of 
England's  best  blood  have  been  so  often 


seen  that  they  come  and  go,  as  far  as  the 
people  at  large  are  concerned,  almost 
unnoticed.  Before  the  Duke  of  Kent's 
time,  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards 
King  William  IV.,  as  already  intimated, 
came  twice  here,  both  times  in  command 
of  ships  of  war.  In  Sir  John  Wentworth's 
day,  Halifax  had  a  visit  of  some  length 
from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
King  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  two  broth- 
ers, the  Due  de  Montpensier  and  Count 
Beaujolie,  and  these  were  the  precursors 
of  a  long  line  of  royal  and  high  titled 
visitors,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  taken 
back  to  the  mother  country  as  their 
wives  fair  Nova  Scotian  girls.  The  mili- 
tary force  of  Halifax  to-day  consists  of 
one  regiment,  and  a  force  of  Engineers 
and  Artillery  about  equal  to  a  regiment, 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the 
citadel  in  town,  and  the  various  shore 
batteries  in  the  harbor,  —  the  forts  on 
McNab's  and  George's  islands,  and  Point 
Pleasant ;  Fort  Clarence  on  the  Dart- 
mouth side  of  the  harbor,  and  York  Re- 
doubt, far  out  in  the  bay.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  two  regiments  were  always 
stationed  here  ;  but  because  Egypt  and 
Ireland  needed  more  troops,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  attack  here  seemed  comparatively 
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little,  one  was  finally  withdrawn.  Besides 
these  forces,  there  is  in  Halifax  a  corps 
of  submarine  engineers  especially  trained 
by  imperial  officers  for  manning  the 
harbor  defences.  The  regiments  sent  to 
Halifax  are  almost  always  among  the  best 
in  the  service.  What  Haligonian  will 
ever  forget  the  stalwart  fellows  of  the 
78th  Highlanders,  when  this  regiment 
was  in  Halifax  a  few  years  ago  ?  A  fine 
sight  its  men  presented  in  their  tartans 
and  bonnets  as  they  marched  in  squads 
from  barrack  to  citadel,  or  from  fort  to 
fort,  or  turned  out  for  general  parade. 
Soon  after,  the  60th  Royal  Rifles,  one  of 
the  two  regiments  socially  highest  in  the 


service,  whose  officers  are  nearly  all  titled 
men,  was  also  stationed  here. 

Between  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the 
families  of  the  rich  civilians  —  for  the 
city  a  few  years  ago  was  said  to  have 
more  wealth  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
any  city  on  the  continent  —  social  life  in 
Halifax,  as  in  most  garrison  towns,  has 
always  been  varied  and  gay.  Cozzens 
wrote  of  it  nearly  half  a  century  ago  : 

"  Everything  here  is  suggestive  of  impending 
hostilities;  war  in  burnished  trappings  meets  you 
at  the  street  corners,  and  the  air  vibrates  from 
time  to  time  with  bugles,  fifes,  and  drums.  But, 
oh  !  what  a  slow  place  it  is  !  Even  two  Crimean 
regiments  with  medals  and  decorations  could  not 
wake  it  up." 
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Quaint,  quiet,  easy-going  Halifax,  she  has 
not  gained  much  in  momentum,  one  is 
forced  to  say,  since  Cozzens'  time.  The 
stalwart  regiments  still  come  and  go, 
their  glittering  uniforms  adding  rich  color 
to  the  otherwise  cold  grayness  of  the 
irregular  streets  of  the  old  Acadian  capi- 
tal ;  the  bugle  call  is  still  heard,  night 
and  morning,  from  the  gates  of  the  cita- 
del ;  the  sunrise  and  sunset  gun  still 
boom  on  the  silent  air ;  ships  laden  with 
valuable  West  Indian  cargoes  still  float 
proudly    up    past    George's    Island    and 


anchor,  to  the  music  of  the  lapping  tide, 
beside  the  slimy  wharves  ;  but  the  city's 
permanent  population  and  her  wealth  in- 
crease but  slowly,  and  she  changes  little 
in  her  general  aspect  from  year  to  year.. 
Halifax,  however,  abounds  in  well-bred 
hospitality,  and  once  caught  in  her  little 
social  whirl,  admitted  to  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  the  native  Haligonians,  the 
visitor  will  surely  find  little  to  censure 
and  much  to  love  even  in  the  sluggish 
English  humors  of  the  chief  city  and  its 
people  of  the  Acadian  Province-by-the-Sea. 


JOHN    BROWN. 

By    William  Herbert  Carruth. 

HAD  he  been  made  of  such  poor  clay  as  we, — 
Who,  when  we  feel  a  little  fire  aglow 
'  Gainst  wrong  within  us,  dare  not  let  it  grow, 
But  crouch  and  hide  it,  lest  the  scorner  see 
And  sneer,  yet  bask  our  self-complacency 

In  that  faint  warmth, —  had  he  been  fashioned  so, 
The  Nation  ne'er  had  come  to  that  birth-throe 
That  gave  the  world  a  new  Humanity. 

He  was  no  mere  professor  of  the  word  — 
His  life  a  mockery  of  his  creed;  —  he  made 

No  discount  on  the  Golden  Rule,  but  heard 
Above  the  senate's  brawls  and  din  of  trade 

Ever  the  clank  of  chains,  until  he  stirred 
The  Nation's  heart  by  that  immortal  raid. 


THE  WHEREABOUTS   OF  VINLAND. 


By  Hon.  L.    G.  Power,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

HAT  the  Northmen  of 
Iceland  or  Greenland, 
about  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  of  our 
era,  discovered  a  region, 
which  they  believed  to 
lie  to  the  southward  of 
Greenland  and  to  be 
separated  from  it  by  a  fairly  large  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Vinland  or  Wineland,  is 
now  denied  by  few  who  have  made  in- 
quiry into  the  matter.  When,  however, 
we  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  vague  and 
general  proposition  and  try  to  locate  the 
region  in  question  with  any  degree  of 
precision,  we  are  met  by  a  surprising 
conflict  of  opinion.  There  are,  to  begin 
with,  two  somewhat  inconsistent  accounts 
of  the  discovery  given  in  the  old  Icelandic 
records ;  and,  when  we  have  made  our 
choice  between  those,  we  find  that  the 
story,  though  short  and  simple,  is  indefi- 
nite enough  to  involve  the  subject  in  a 
haze  of  uncertainty  such  as  seems  to 
accompany  the  dawns  of  most  histories. 
Beyond  the  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red,  as 
contained  in  the  manuscripts  numbered 
544  and  557  in  the  Arna-Magnsean  col- 
lection, and  the  Saga  of  Olav  Trygvason, 
as  given  in  what  is  known  as  the  Flatey 
Book,  and  a  few  scattered  passages  in 
other  old  writings,  chiefly  Icelandic,  we 
have  no  sources  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  Vinland.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, abundant  scope  for  speculation. 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  earlier  days 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  Vinland  of 
the  Northmen  was  in  Newfoundland  or 
on  the  great  peninsula  of  Labrador. 
Torfason,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
Torfaeus,  a  learned  Icelander  who  lived 
from  1636  to  1719  and  was  for  many 
years  royal  historiographer  of  Norway, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  those  who  adopted  this 
opinion.     His  "  History  of  Ancient  Vin- 


land "  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1705,  and  has  recently  been  placed 
within  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader  by 
the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  the 
United  States,  who  in  1888  published  a 
translation  by  Prof.  Charles  G.  Herber- 
mann,  with  an  introduction  by  the  late 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  as  an  appendix  to  their 
magazine  for  that  year.  Every  reader  oi 
Torfssus  must  be  impressed  by  his  clear 
and  comprehensive  vision,  his  moderation 
of  statement,  and  his  philosophical  cau- 
tion in  drawing  conclusions.  These 
qualities  were  not  conspicuously  shown 
in  the  work  which  revolutionized  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  Vinland,  and  caused 
Torfseus  and  those  who  shared  his  views 
to  be  for  many  years  depreciated  and 
overlooked.  Professor  Rafn,  author  and 
compiler  of  the  "American  Antiquities," 
published  at  Copenhagen  in  1837,  iden- 
tified Vinland  with  Rhode  Island  and  the 
southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  There 
was  a  positiveness,  a  precision  and  a 
minuteness  of  detail  about  Rafn's  develop- 
ment of  his  theory  which  secured  for  it 
prompt  and  general  acceptation.  The 
Norse  Tower  at  Newport,  the  Runic  in- 
scription on  the  Dighton  Rock,  and  the 
identification  of  Buzzards  Bay  with 
Straumfiord  and  of  Mount  Hope  with 
Hop  of  the  northern  voyagers,  seemed  to 
most  people  to  remove  the  locality  of  the 
Vinland  settlement,  once  for  all,  from  the 
region  of  speculation.  There  were  always, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  some  dis- 
satisfied ones,  like  the  late  Edward 
Everett,  who,  writing  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  January,  1838,  very 
shortly  after  Rafn's  work  had  reached 
this  continent,  intimated  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  author's  view; 
but  the  voices  of  these  doubters  were  not 
distinctly  heard  amid  the  general  chorus 
of  assent  with  which  the  publication  of 
the  Danish  professor's  theory  was  re- 
ceived. For  nearly  forty  years  that  theory 
was  generally  accepted  ;  but  of  late  strong 
expressions  of  dissent  have  made  them- 
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selves  heard,  and  a  tendency  to  revert  to 
the*views  entertained  before  1837  has 
shown  itself.  Prof.  H.  Diman,  a  na- 
tive and  resident  of  the  district  where 
Rafn  had  located  the  site  of  the  North- 
men's settlement,  declared  that  the 
identification  of  places  in  that  district 
with  those  described  in  the  Sagas  was 
altogether  mistaken.  In  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1882,  there  appeared 
an  article  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  entitled 
"The  Visit  of  the  Vikings,"  in  which  that 
acute  and  graceful  writer  made  it  clear  to 
any  unprejudiced  mind  that  Vinland  was 
not  where  Rafn  had  placed  it.  Colonel 
Higginson,  speaking  of  Professor  Diman's 
views,  says,  "  Having  myself  lived  for  four- 
teen years  in  that  region,  I  may  venture 
modestly  to  indors.e  his  conclusions ;  and 
they  have  the  weightier  indorsement  of 
Professor  Henry  Mitchell  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  in  a  manuscript  report  which  lies 
before  me."  The  colonel  did  not  himself 
indicate  that  he  had  any  very  definite 
theory  as  to  the  locality  of  the  North- 
men's settlement ;  but  it  is  clear  from  his 
language  that  he  believed  it  to  be  con- 
siderably to  the  northward  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  Arthur  James  Weise  of  Troy,  New 
York,  published  in  1884  a  work  entitled 
"Discoveries  of  America  to  the  year 
1525."  This  author  had  evidently  studied 
most  carefully  the  authorities  bearing 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  his  work,  and 
upon  the  question  of  the  Northmen's 
voyages,  compressed  much  valuable  in- 
formation into  a  small  space.  In  his 
book  we  find  the  reaction  against  Rafn's 
theory  carried  to  an  extreme ;  for  Mr. 
Weise  holds,  as  did  Murray  —  the  author 
of  "  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  North 
America,"  published  at  London  in  1829  — 
that  Vinland  was  situated  on  the  peninsula 
of  Greenland,  and  not  elsewhere.  In  1888, 
there  appeared  amongst  the  publications 
of  the  Copenhagen  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquarians,  a  paper  by  Professor  Gustav 
Storm  of  the  University  of  Christiania, 
under  the  title  "  Studies  on  the  Vinland 
Voyages."  This  essay  may  be  regarded 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  literature  of 
its  subject,  and  it  supplied  a  want  which 
had  been  keenly  felt  ever  since  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Rafn's    elaborate  and  pon- 


derous work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
same  royal  society  in  1837.  Professor 
Storm  is  a  man  of  distinguished  ability, 
familiar  with  the  language  in  which  the 
original  accounts  of  the  Vinland  voyages 
are  written  ;  and,  having  made  a  careful 
and  critical  study  of  the  several  versions 
of  those  accounts,  has  given  a  well-con- 
sidered opinion  as  to  their  relative  values 
and  a  skilful  interpretation  of  that  selected 
as  the  most  reliable.  In  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  length  of  the  day  in 
Vinland,  he  has  had  the  assistance  of 
the  well-known  Norwegian  astronomer, 
Geelmuyden.  Professor  Storm,  while 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  two 
independent  and  more  or  less  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  discovery  of  Vinland,  one 
contained  in  the  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red, 
both  versions  of  which  were  written  be- 
tween the  years  1270  and  1334,  and 
therefore  in  the  most  flourishing  era  of 
Saga  literature,  and  the  other  in  the 
edition  of  the  Saga  of  Olav  Trygvason  in 
the  Flatey  Book  brought  out  by  Jon 
Thordars6n  about  1387,  adduces  very 
strong  reasons  for  preferring  the  former 
and  for  distrusting  the  latter  account,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  confirmed  by  independent 
testimony.  The  professor's  advice  as  to 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Graenlen- 
dingathattr  (the  account  in  the  Flatey 
Book)  had  better  be  given  in  his  own 
words  : 

"  Weighing  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will,  I  cer- 
tainly think,  be  safest  henceforth  to  treat  the 
account  in  Graenlendingathattr  with  great  cir- 
cumspection. Whatever  has  its  only  origin  from 
Greenlendingathattr  must  be  rejected  as  doubtful, 
and  whatever  is  there  found  at  variance  with  early 
tradition  as  wanting  historical  foundation.  Bjarne 
Herjulfsson's  voyage  should  accordingly,  no  doubt, 
be  omitted  to  make  room  for  Leiv  Eriksson's 
voyage,  and  the  voyages  of  Thorvald  Eriksson 
and  of  Freydis  be  comprised  in  th^  great  ex- 
ploratory expedition  under  Thorfmn™Karlsefne. 
Geographical  data  and  descriptions  relying  for 
support  solely  on  Graenlendingathattr  must  be 
sifted  with  great  care,  and  never  admitted  save 
when  borne  out  by  the  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red. 
Not  till  this  has  been  done,  can  we  venture  on  a 
critical  investigation  of  the  geography  of  Vin- 
land." 

Professor  Storm's  conclusion  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Vinland  is  that  — 

"  Kjalarnes,  the  northern  extremity  of  Vinland, 
becomes  Cape  Breton;  the  Wonder-Strands,  those 
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long  stretches  of  sandy  beach  on  the  east  coast 
south  of  Kjalarnes,  are  the  eastern  shores  of  Cape 
Breton  Island,  specially  described  as  low-lying 
and  sandy.  The  '  fjord '  into  which  the  North- 
men steered,  on  tiic  contrary,  becoming  '  fjord- 
indented  '  (Straumsfjord)  may  have  been  one  of 
the  bays  in  Guysborough,  the  county  of  Nova 
Scotia  lying  farthest  to  the  northeast,  possibly 
indeed  Canso  Bay  or  some  one  of  the  bays  south 
of  it.  Therefore,  much  farther  to  the  south  in 
Nova  Scotia  must  we  seek  the  mouth  of  the  river 
where  Karlsefne  made  his  abortive  attempt  at 
colonization  ('Hop,'  i.  <?.,  creek);  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty  is  to  choose  among  the  river- 
mouths  on  this  coast,  the  description  in  the  Saga 
doing  equally  well  for  several  of  them."  —  P. 
345- 

In  1890,  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don "The  Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good," 
by  the  late  Arthur  Middleton  Reeves.  In 
this  magnificent  volume,  Mr.  Reeves  gave 
translations  —  with  commentaries  and 
notes  —  of  almost  all  the  known  records 
relating  to  Vinland,  together  *with  the 
Icelandic  texts  and  phototype  plates  of 
the  vellum  manuscripts  of  the  Sagas. 
While  not  undertaking  to  express  any 
very  decided  opinion  as  to  where  Vin- 
land was,  he  indicated  his  concurrence 
with  Professor  Storm. 

The  placing  within  easy  reach  the  "  An- 
cient Vinland  "  of  Torfseus,  previously  to 
be  found  in  the  original  Latin  in  a  few 
libraries,  the  publication  of  the  ancient 
records  as  edited  by  Mr.  Reeves,  and 
Professor  Storm's  able  critical  discussion 
of  them  —  all  within  the  past  four  years  — 
have  done  much  to  remove  uncertainty 
upon  various  points,  and  to  enable  the 
ordinary  reader  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion.  Unless  some  old  record,  at 
present  unknown,  is  brought  to  light  — 
which  is  unlikely  —  one  can  hardly  see 
what  further  information  can  be  made 
available  to  the  student ;  and  the  present 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  an  appro- 
priate time  for  a  new  attempt  to  answer 
the  question,  "Where  was  Vinland?" 
The  writer  made  a  humble  attempt,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Nova  Scotia  His- 
torical Society  in  January,  1887  ;  and,  as 
the  great  additional  light  since  thrown 
upon  the  subject  has  tended  rather  to 
strengthen  than  to  change  the  opinion 
then  expressed,  he  ventures,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  his  own  want  of  qualification  for 
the  task,  to  place  his  impressions  before 
the  readers  of  this  magazine. 


Much  as  he  would  be  pleased  to  be- 
lieve that  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Northmen  on  this  continent  was  situated 
in  his  native  province,  the  writer  finds 
himself  unable  to  do  so,  and  is  obliged  to 
say  with  regret  that,  in  his  humble  opin- 
ion, the  probabilities  are  strongly  against 
Professor  Storm's  view.  It  may  look 
somewhat  ungracious  —  but  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  indicate  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  Professor  Storm's  great  ability  and 
valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  his- 
torical truth  —  to  make  use  of  the  sugges- 
tions and  information  to  be  found  in  his 
admirable  paper,  and  then  to  draw  the 
conclusions  which  appear  to  flow  nat- 
urally from  the  authorities,  even  though 
they  be  not  the  same  as  those  at  which 
the  professor  has  arrived. 

The  best  course  will  probably  be  to 
follow  the  example  of  Professor  Storm, 
and  take  as  a  text  the  story  of  Thorfinn 
Karlsefne's  expedition,  as  given  in  the 
Saga  of  Erik  the  Red  —  supplementing 
it,  of  course,  with  hints  and  information 
drawn  from  other  sources  —  and  try  to 
gather  from  it  the  impression  which  it 
would  make  upon  the  mind  of  one  who 
had  no  preconceived  theory  of  his  own  to 
sustain,  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Hellu- 
land,  Markland  and  Vinland.  After  this 
has  been  done,  it  may  be  well  to  devote 
some  space  to  other  authorities,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  objections  to  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at.  The  extracts  from 
the  Saga  are  taken  from  the  translation 
by  Mr.  Reeves,  which  is  based  upon  a 
collation  of  the  two  manuscripts  in  the 
Arna-Magnsean  collection  already  men- 
tioned. It  may  be  premised  that  Pro- 
fessor Storm  makes  the  expedition  set  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1003,  and  also 
gives  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  by 
"  day  "  the  Saga  means  twelve  hours,  and 
not  twenty-four. 

THORFINN'S   EXPEDITION. 

HELLULAND. 

We  are  told,  of  Karlsefne  and  his  com- 
rades, that : — 

"They  had  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
when  they  sailed  to  the  Western  Settlement,  and 
thence  to  Bear  Island.  Thence  they  bore  away 
to  the  southward  two  days.  Then  they  saw  land 
and  launched  a  boat  and  explored  the  land,  and 
found  there  large,  flat  stones,  and  many  of  these 
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were  twelve  ells  wide;  there  were  many  Arctic 
foxes  there.  They  gave  a  name  to  the  country 
and  called  it  '  Helluland.'  " 

All  authorities  agree  that  Biarney  or 
Bear  Island  was  identical  with  the  modern 
Disko.  Instead  of  sailing  southwardly  or 
westwardly  from  Eriksfiord,  or  some  other 
port  in  the  Esterbygd  or  Eastern  settle- 
ment, as  might  have  been  expected,  Karl- 
sefne  first  sailed  northwestwardly  along 
the  coast  to  the  Vesterbygd  or  Western 
settlement,  and  thence  to  Disko  Island 
between  690  and  700  North,  which  he 
made  his  point  of  departure  on  the  voy- 
age of  discovery.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Thorfinn,  in  undertaking  his  expedi- 
tion, availed  himself  of  all  the  experience 
gained  by  Leif  and  Thorstein  —  the  alle- 
ged voyages  of  Biarne  Heriulfsson  and 
Thorvald  Eriksson,  Professor  Storm  gives 
good  reasons  for  regarding  as  apocry- 
phal —  and  was  thereby  led  to  adopt  a 
route  which  one  would  at  first  look  upon 
as  circuitous  in  the  extreme.  Thorstein 
Eriksson  had  made  Eriksfiord  his  starting 
place  on  the  abortive  expedition  of  1001, 
and  failed  to  cross  Davis's  Strait,  or,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  Northmen,  Ginnunga- 
gap  )  and  Thorfinn  was  probably  somewhat 
influenced  by  that  fact.  At  the  present 
time,  a  strong  current  runs  northwardly 
from  Cape  Farewell  along  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  growing  gradually 
weaker  until  it  reaches  the  neighborhood 
of  Disko,  from  which  the  passage  to  the 
western  side  of  the  strait  can  probably  be 
better  made  than  from  points  lying 
further  south.  If  one  takes  a  map  he 
will  find  that  Cape  Dyer,  the  north- 
eastern promontory  of  Baffin  Land,  lies  on 
the  western  side  of  Davis's  Strait  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  nearly 
south  from  Disko,  and  almost  opposite 
the  modern  Danish  town  of  Holsteinborg. 
According  to  Professor  Storm  and  other 
authorities,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
would  be  an  average  day's  sail  for  the 
Norwegian  vessels  of  that  time  ;  so  that, 
if  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  our 
doing  so,  we  may  conclude  that  the  first 
land  seen  by  Thorfinn  after  leaving  Disko 
was  that  part  of  Baffin  Land  known 
as  Cumberland  Peninsula.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Leifs  voyage  given  in  the 
Flatey  Book,  we  are  told  that : — 


"They  sailed  out  to  sea,  and  found  first  that 
land  which  Biarne  and  his  shipmates  found  last. 
They  sailed  up  to  the  land  and  cast  anchor,  and 
launched  a  boat  and  went  ashore,  and  saw  no 
grass  there;  great  ice-mountains  lay  inland  back 
from  the  sea,  and  it  was  as  a  (table  land  of)  flat 
rock  all  the  way  from  the  sea  to  the  ice-moun- 
tains, and  the  country  seemed  to  them  to  be  en- 
tirely devoid  of  good  qualities.  Then  said  Leiv, 
1  It  has  not  come  to  pass  with  us  in  regard  to  this 
land  as  with  Biarne  that  we  have  not  gone  upon 
it.  To  this  country  will  I  now  give  an  name  and 
call  it  Helluland.'  " 

In  the  story  of  Biarne's  mythical  voy- 
age, the  Helluland  of  Leif  is  described  as 
"  high  and  mountainous,  with  ice-moun- 
tains upon  it,"  and  as  not  offering  any 
attractions. 

Does  Cumberland  Peninsula  answer  to 
the  foregoing  descriptions  of  Helluland? 
As  far  as  one  can  judge,  in  the  absence 
of  a  satisfactory  description  of  its  eastern 
coast  by  any  modern  voyager,  it  does.  In 
July,  i860,  Charles  Francis  Hall,  an  in- 
trepid American  explorer,  who  afterwards 
perished  in  the  far  north  in  an  attempt  to 
learn  the  history  of  the  fate  of  Franklin's 
expedition,  crossed  Davis's  Strait  from 
Holsteinborg  in  the  ship  George  Henry. 
The  ship  experienced  very  heavy  weather, 
and  took  two  days  and  a  half  to  make  the 
passage  to  Cumberland  Peninsula,  when 
Hall  saw  "  the  mountains  covered  with 
snow." 

John  Davis  was  probably  the  first  Euro- 
pean, after  the  Northmen,  who  saw  the 
shores  of  Baffin  Land.  In  the  account 
of  his  first  voyage,  as  given  in  Hakluyt, 
we  learn  that  on  the  western  side  of  the 
strait,  on  the  6  th  of  August,  1585, 

"we  discovered  land  in  66  degrees  40  minutes  of 
latitude  altogether  voyde  from  ye  pester  of  yce  :  we 
ankered  in  a  very  faire  rode,  under  a  very  brave 
mount,  the  clifes  whereof  were  as  orient  as  gold. 
This  mount  was  named  Mount  Raleigh;  the  rode 
where  our  ships  lay  ankered  was  called  Totnes 
Rode.  The  sound  which  did  compasse  the 
mount  was  named  Exeter  Sound :  the  foreland 
towards  the  north  was  called  Dyer's  Cape :  the 
foreland  towards  the  south  was  named  Cape 
Walsingham." 

Davis  had  crossed  from  Godhaab  in 
latitude  640  15',  and  had  taken  six 
days  in  the  passage.  A  little  farther  on, 
we  are  told  that,  "The  coast  is  very 
mountaynous,  altogether  without  wood, 
grasse  or  earth,  and  is  only  huge  moun- 
taynes  of  stone." 
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On  his  second  voyage,  Davis  took  two 
days  to  cross  from  Old  Sukkertoppen,  in 
latitude  66°  $$'  north,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cape  Walsingham. 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  Berlin,  spent  two 
years — 1883  and  1884  —  on  Baffin 
Land,  and  contributed  an  elaborate  pa- 
per on  its  Geography  and  Geology  to 
Petermann's  Mitteilungen  for  1884-5. 
At  page  53  the  following  general  descrip- 
tion of  Cumberland  Peninsula  is  to  be 
found : 

"  Penny  Highland  stretches  continuously  from 
the  valley  Pangnirtung  (on  Cumberland  Sound) 
to  Nudlung  in  Home  Bay  (north  and  west  of 
Cape  Dyer)  and  reaches  to  the  coast  of  Davis's 
Strait  with  its  ice-crowned  heights.  .  .  .  One  per- 
ceives from  the  heights  of  Davis's  Strait  nothing 
but  an  immense  district  of  glaciers  with  softly 
rounded  summits  void  of  any  point.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  whole  elevation  is  totally  cov- 
ered with  inland  ice,  which  on  the  south  western 
side,  beginning  at  Kingua  (on  Cumberland 
Sound),  approaches  to  within  twenty-five  kilome- 
tres of  the  sea  as  a  continuous  high  wall,  and 
sends  forth  large  glaciers  into  the  valleys.  The 
greatest  number  of  most  striking  glaciers  are 
in  Penny  Highland.  ...  It  is  remarkable  that 
glaciers  are  formed  much  more  largely  on  the 
northeastern  coast  than  on  the  southwestern." 

In  reply  to  questions  asked  by  the 
writer,  Dr.  Boas,  in  a  letter  from  Clark 
University,  in  January,  1890,  says: 

"  Setting  aside  the  Norse  and  the  question 
where  they  may  have  been,  I  have  been  the  only 
white  man  who  ever  set  his  foot  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  Mercy  (south-eastern  Cape  of  Cum- 
berland Peninsula)  and  Cape  Walsingham.  On 
this  part  of  the  coast  the  mountains  are  exceed- 
ingly steep,  leaving  only  very  narrow  strips  of  fiat 
land  in  a  few  places.  The  low  land  is  hardly  any- 
where a  plain.  Even  the  rivers  emptying  at  the 
heads  of  fiords  generally  cut  their  way  through 
deep  narrow  gorges.  Farther  north,  in  Exeter 
Sound,  a  few  fairly  level  spots  are  found,  which 
might  be  described,  as  compared  to  the  rugged 
character  of  the  land,  as  '  a  plain  of  flat  stones.' 
Farther  north  flat  gravelly  land  is  found  on  every 
one  of  the  long  projecting  peninsulas;  C.  Kater, 
C.  Roper,  C.  Hooper,  and  some  of  them  might 
be  described  as  plains  of  flat  stones.  Foxes 
abound  in  Baffin  Land." 

The  Cumberland  Peninsula  satisfies  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Sagas  and  other 
Icelandic  authorities  which  speak  of 
Helluland  :  it  is  a  land  of  no  grass,  a 
land  of  glacier-covered  mountains, 
abounding  only  in  ice,  snow,  and  arctic 
foxes,  a  land  of  no  good  qualities ;  and 
it  is  the  only  land  which  could  be  reached 


in  two  days  by  sailing  southwardly  from 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne's  .place  of  departure, 
Disko  Island. 

Rafn  and  those  who  agree  with  him, 
identify  Helluland  with  Labrador  or  New- 
foundland, ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
description  which  we  get  of  Helluland 
does  not  in  any  particular  apply  to  either. 
There  have  been  in  historical  times  no 
glaciers  in  Labrador  or  Newfoundland, 
and,  according  to  Professor  Hind,  the 
evidence  of  glacial  action  in  the  former 
region  in  prehistoric  ages  is  by  no  means 
general.  The  Newfoundland  Pilot,  pub- 
lished by  the  English  Admiralty,  shows 
that  the  coast  of  neither  Labrador  nor 
the  great  island  lying  southward  of  it  is 
characterized  by  large  flat  stones,  but 
that,  where  the  coast  is  not  high  and 
bold,  as  it  generally  is,  there  are  beaches 
of  sand,  gravel  or  mud. 

A  resident  of  Greenland,  sailing  from 
the  now  sterile  shores  of  Disko  Island, 
would  not  look  upon  Labrador  or  New- 
foundland as  "  a  land  of  no  good  quali- 
ties "  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  regard 
either  as  a  well-wooded  region,  with  a 
milder  climate  than  his  own  and  possess- 
ing many  advantages.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  within  historic  times  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland 
have  been  much  better  wooded  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  also  that  the  shore  of 
the  former  region  has  probably  risen 
some  fifty  feet  since  the  date  of  Thor- 
finn's  expedition.  The  distances  involved 
are  also  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the 
language  of  the  Sagas.  From  Disko 
Island  to  Cape  Chidley,  the  nearest  point 
of  Labrador,  is  about  seven  hundred 
miles,  being  a  greater  distance  than  from 
Norway  to  Iceland ;  while  from  Disko  to 
Cape  Bauld,  the  northernmost  point  of 
Newfoundland,  would  be  a  voyage  of  about 
one  thousand  four  hundred  miles.  It 
may  be  looked  upon  as  morally  certain 
that  the  Helluland  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne 
was  neither  Labrador  nor  Newfoundland. 

Professor  Storm,  apparently  overlook- 
ing the  statement  of  the  Saga  that  Thor- 
finn began  his  voyage  from  Disko,  de- 
votes considerable  space,  learning  and 
ingenuity  to  showing  that  the  place  in 
the  Vesterbygd  from  which  the  expedition 
sailed  was  Lysenord,  which   he   believes 
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to  be  identical  with  the  modern  Fisker- 
fjord,  in  latitude  630  and  longitude  500 
30'.  Forgetting  also  that  he  had  stated 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  directions  in 
which  the  Northmen  are  reported  to  have 
sailed,  we  would  be  justified  in  admitting 
a  maximum  variation  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, the  professor  tries  to  identify  the 
course  which  a  due  south  line  from  Fisk- 
erfjord  would  follow,  and  finds  that  it 
would  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  east 
of  Newfoundland.  He  is  impressed  by 
the  excessive  distance  from  the  Ves- 
terbygd  to  either  Labrador  or  Newfound- 
land, and  by  the  fact  that  neither  of  the 
latter  regions  at  all  corresponds  to  the 
descriptions  of  Helluland ;  but,  influ- 
enced by  his  initial  mistake  as  to  the 
point  of  departure,  he  concludes  that  the 
descriptions  in  question  must  be  fictitious, 
and  that  — 

"  Helluland  having  been  clearly  the  land  near- 
est Greenland,  we  shall  doubtless  not  be  far  out 
in  taking  Labrador,  though  as  yet  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Newfoundland  is  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded." 

Professor  Storm  also  sees  the  absurdity 
of  Ram's  theory,  that  Helluland  —  great 
and  little  —  embraced  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  and  points  out  that  "  if 
Labrador  has  no  glaciers,  there  are,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  none  in  Newfound- 
land." Ram  would  give  Helluland  a 
coast  line  of  about  1,200  miles,  a  suppo- 
sition which  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  language  of  the  Sagas  and  other  old 
authorities.  Had  Professor  Storm  taken 
the  point  of  departure  for  Thorfinn's  ex- 
pedition given  in  the  narrative,  which  he 
has  himself  almost  demonstrated  to  be 
the  most  reliable,  as  well  as  in  other  ac- 
counts, he  would  have  seen  that  Cumber- 
land Peninsula  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
called  for  by  the  description  of  Hellu- 
land. That  no  other  region  does,  he  has 
actually  made  clear. 

Professor  Storm  tells  us  that  the  author 
of  the  Saga  of  Orvarodd,  writing  prob- 
ably in  the  fourteenth  century  before  the 
Northmen  had  abandoned  Greenland, 
makes  his  hero  go  in  search  of  Helluland 
in  the  Greenland  sea,  southwest  of  Green- 
land, and  regards  Helluland  as  a  desert 
region,  an  opinion  in  which  the  Sagaman 
is  followed  by  later   Icelandic   folk-lore. 


If  we  assume  Helluland  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Cumberland  Peninsula,  this 
statement  of  the  Saga  in  question  will  be 
found  substantially  accurate,  as  the  pen- 
insula lies  southwestward  of  a  portion 
of  the  Vesterbygd,  and  is  a  desert  and 
uninhabitable  region.  So  that  these  old 
romances  furnish  additional  evidence  in 
support  of  the  writer's  theory. 

MARKLAND. 

Having  mentioned  the  partial  explora- 
tion and  the  naming  of  Helluland,  the 
account  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne's  expedi- 
tion in  the  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red  goes  on 
to  tell  that — 

"Then  they  sailed  with  northerly  winds  two 
days,  and  land  then  lay  before  them,  and  upon  it 
was  a  great  wood  and  many  wild  beasts;  an  island 
lay  off  the  land  to  the  southeast,  and  there  they 
found  a  bear,  and  they  called  this  Biarney  (Bear 
Island),  while  the  land  where  the  wood  was  they 
called  Markland  (Forest-Land)." 

In  the  account  of  Leif  Eriksson's  voy- 
age from  the  Flatey  Book,  given  at  page 
65  of  Reeves,  we  are  told  of  Markland 
that,  "  this  was  a  level,  wooded  land,  and 
there  were  broad  stretches  of  white  sand, 
where  they  went,  and  the  land  was  level 
by  the  sea." 

In  the  story  of  Biarne's  accidental 
discovery,  given  in  the  Flatey  Book,  it  is 
said  of  the  second  land  which  he  saw 
that  "  it  was  a  flat  and  wooded  country." 
If  this  land  was  Markland,  it  took  Biarne 
two  days  to  reach  it  from  Vinland,  and 
he  sailed  three  days,  with  a  southwesterly 
wind  after  leaving  it  before  he  came  to 
the  "  high  and  mountainous  land,  with 
ice-mountains  upon  it,"  presumed  to  be 
Helluland. 

Where  then  are  we  to  find  a  region  to 
be  identified  with  Markland?  Assuming 
that  Helluland  was  Cumberland  Penin- 
sula, and  that  Thorfinn's  vessels  sailed 
along  the  eastern  coast  to  Cape  Mercy 
its  southern  extremity,  two  days  sail,  if 
calculated  from  Cape  Dyer,  would  bring 
them  either  to  Cumberland  Sound  or  the 
mouth  of  Frobisher  Bay,  if  calculated 
from  Cape  Mercy  would  enable  them  to 
reach  the  interior  of  Frobisher  Bay  or 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  For  reasons  that 
will  appear  hereafter,  Labrador  is  ex- 
cluded. Davis,  on  his  first  voyage,  when 
proceeding   slowly,  took  two  days  to  go 
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from  Totnes  Road,  south  of  Cape  Dyer,  to 
Cape  Mercy ;  but,  on  his  third  voyage, 
in  1587,  he  saw  Mount  Raleigh  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth 
of  July  and  at  midnight  was  off  Cape 
Mercy,  after  which  he  sailed  into  Cum- 
berland Sound.  From  Cape  Mercy  to 
the  entrance  of  Frobisher  Bay  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  the 
depth  of  the  Bay  from  Lok's  Island  to 
Jordan  River  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  approximate  latitude  of  Cape 
Dyer  is  66°  40',  of  Cape  Mercy  640  50', 
and  of  the  entrance  to  Frobisher  Bay  620 
50'.  Is  the  land  around  Frobisher  Bay 
such  as  to  fairly  answer  the  description 
given  in  the  Sagas?  Markland  is  de- 
scribed as  being  low,  flat,  wooded  and 
containing  many  animals.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  at  the  outset  that  there  is 
now  no  wood  to  be  found  growing  close 
to  Frobisher  Bay ;  but  there  is  reason- 
able ground,  as  can  be  shown,  for 
supposing  that,  at  the  date  of  Thor- 
finn's  expedition,  the  condition  of  things 
in  this  respect  was  different.  In  other 
respects,  much  of  the  country  surround- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Bay  tallies  with 
the  description  given  above.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay,  on  its  southern  side, 
is  Kingaite,  the  high  land  of  Meta  In- 
cognita, on  which  there  are  glaciers,  and, 
even  on  the  northern  side  of  the  en- 
trance, the  land  is  somewhat  rough ;  but, 
farther  in,  the  character  of  the  country 
alters.  In  the  account  of  Frobisher's 
third  voyage,  made  in  1578,  we  are  told 
that,  "  the  northern  lands  have  lesse 
store  of  snow,  more  grasse,  and  are  more 
playne  countreys." 

In  the  same  account  we  are  told,  of 
the  Eskimo  of  Frobisher  Bay,  that,  "  they 
have  great  store  of  deere,  beares,  hares, 
foxes,  and  innumerable  numbers  of  sun- 
dry sortes  of  wilde  foule."  It  may  be 
well  to  notice  that  it  is  also  said  that 
"the  countrie  seemeth  to  be  much  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes." 

Charles  Francis  Hall  spent  two  years 
—  from  the  summer  of  1859  to  that  of 
1 86 1  —  at  Frobisher  Bay,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  experience  and  obser- 
vations in  a  work  of  two  volumes  called 
"Life  with  the  Esquimaux."  He  speaks 
of   reindeer,    foxes,    bears,    rabbits    and 


other  animals  as  being  very  abundant, 
and  of  the  first  named  as  having  been 
formerly  even  more  numerous  than  at 
present.  From  various  statements  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  surface 
of  the  land  and  of  the  vegetation,  it  will 
perhaps  be  enough  to  quote  the  following. 
Speaking  of  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Bay  near  its  head,  Hall  says  (Vol.  2, 
P-  105)  — 

"  Mountains  near  the  shore  on  that  side  of  the 
Bay  had  disappeared,  the  land  being  compara- 
tively low  and  covered  with  verdure.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  this  such  a  beautiful  country;  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  were  teeming  with  animal  life, 
and  I  thought  that  here  was  indeed  the  place  to 
found  a  colony,  if  any  one  should  ever  renew  the 
attempt  in  which  Frobisher  failed." 

As  to  Sylvia  Grinnell  River,  near  the 
head  of  the  Bay  (lat.  630  43'  30"  N. 
Long.  68°  25'  W.),  he  says  (Vol.  2,  p. 
no)  — 

"  This  certainly  is  a  fact,  that  here,  at  the  head 
of  Frobisher  Bay,  a  milder  climate  prevails  than 
at  Field  Bay  and  elsewhere,  or  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation that  is  around  here  could  not  be.  The 
grass  plain,  the  grass-clothed  hills,  are  abun- 
dant proof  of  this.  I  never  saw  in  the  States, 
unless  the  exception  be  of  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  more  luxuriant  grasses  on  uncultivated 
lands  than  are  here  around,  under  me.  There  is 
no  mistake  in  this  statement,  that  pasture  land 
here,  for  stock,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  any- 
where, unless  it  be  cultivated,  or  found,  as  al- 
ready excepted,  in  the  great  West." 

A  little  further  on  he  speaks  of  a  plain 
of  "  scores  and  scores  of  acres."  Of  the 
view  from  the  head  of  the  Bay,  Hall 
says  (Vol.  2.  p.125)  — 

"  Before  me  were  long  and  wide  plains,  mead- 
ows of  grass,  smoothly  sloping  hills,  and  a  range 
of  mountains  beyond,  which,  parting  in  one  par- 
ticular spot,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  natural  gate- 
way, that  might  almost  lead  in  fancy,  to  some 
fairy  land  beyond." 

Baffin  Land,  from  Lancaster  Sound  to 
Hudson's  Strait  and  Fox  Channel,  ap- 
pears to  possess  in  a  greater  degree  than 
even  Labrador  the  characteristic  of  hav- 
ing its  highest  land,  composed  of  Arch- 
aean rock,  very  near  the  eastern  coast, 
and  the  surface  of  the  country  sloping 
westward,  where  in  Baffin  Land,  lime- 
stone takes  the  place  of  granite  and  simi- 
lar rock.  Hall  observed  the  fossiliferous 
limestone  at  the  head  of  Frobisher  Bay, 
Dr.  Boas  notices  the  facts  that  the  hori- 
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zontally  lying  limestones  extend  to  the 
east  coast  at  the  head  of  Frobisher  Bay 
and  that  the  coast  at  the  heads  of  Fro- 
bisher Bay  and  Cumberland  Sound  is 
very  low.  The  limestone  might  help  to 
account  for  the  white  appearance  attrib- 
uted to  the  shore  of  Markland  in  the 
description  of  Leif  s  voyage. 

Of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne's  return  after  a 
stay  of  three  years  in  Vinland,  we  are 
told  in  the  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red,  that  — 

"  When  they  sailed  away  from  Wineland,  they 
had  a  southerly  wind  and  so  came  upon  Mark- 
land,  where  they  found  five  Skraelings  of  whom 
one  was  bearded,  two  were  women,  and  two  were 
children.  Karlsefne  and  his  people  took  the 
boys,  but  the  others  escaped,  and  these  Skrae- 
lings sank  down  into  the  earth." 

The  shores  and  islands  of  Frobisher 
Bay  have  long  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  Eskimo  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  apparent  sinking  down  into  the 
earth  of  the  three  adult  Skraelings  was 
really  a  retreat  into  one  of  the  subter- 
ranean dwellings,  some  of  which  still 
remain.  In  the  account  of  Frobisher's 
second  voyage,  in  1577,  we  are  told,  at 
page  137,  that— 

"  Upon  the  maine  land  over  against  the  Count- 
ess's Island  (near  the  northern  shore  of  Frobisher 
Bay),  we  discovered  and  beheld  to  our  great  mar- 
vel, the  poor  caves  and  houses  of  these  countrie 
people  which  serve  them  (as  it  should  seem)  for 
their  winter  dwellings,  and  are  made  two  fadome 
under  ground,  in  compasse  round,  like  to  an  oven, 
being  joined  fast  by  one  another,  having  holes 
like  to  a  fox  or  conny  berrie  to  keepe  and  come 
together."  ..."  From  the  ground  upward  they 
build  with  whale  bones,  for  lack  of  timber." 

Hall  found  many  of  these  Eskimo 
dwellings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fro- 
bisher Bay,  and  his  description  of  them 
tallies  with  that  given  by  the  historian  ol 
Frobisher's  voyages,  distinct  traces  ol 
which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  Hall  found 
on  two  islands  in  the  Bay,  and  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Eskimo. 

The  island  which  lay  out  from  the  land 
to  the  southeast  and  upon  which  the  ex- 
plorers killed  a  bear,  may  possibly  have 
been  Lok's  Island,  which  lies  southeast 
of  the  peninsula  between  Cumberland 
Sound  and  Frobisher  Bay,  now  known  as 
Hall's  Peninsula,  but  was  more  probably 
Resolution  Island.  Thorfinn  going  out 
of  P'robisher  Bay  would  sail  southeast- 
wardly,  and  would  find   this   island  lying 


out  from  the  land  to  the  southeast. 
Resolution  Island  lies  at  the  northern 
side  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  Hudson's 
Strait,  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  object. 
It  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  earlier 
modern  navigators.  It  is  placed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Davis's  Strait  and  the 
Hudson  Strait  currents,  and  is  often  a 
landing  place  for  polar  bears,  which  are 
being  carried  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
drifting  ice.  The  writer  of  the  account 
of  Baffin's  fourth  voyage  —  which  took 
place  in  161 5 — gives  its  distance  from 
Labrador  as  forty-eight  miles  and  from 
Meta  Incognita  —  the  peninsula  south  of 
Frobisher  Bay — as  eight  miles,  and  tells 
us  that  "  upon  this  island  we  went  on 
shore,  but  found  no  certain  signe  of 
inhabitants,  but  only  the  tracke  of  bears 
and  foxes." 

As  in  the  case  of  Cumberland  Penin- 
sula and  Helluland,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
indicate  any  island  other  than  Lok's  or 
Resolution,  which  will  even  approach  to 
a  fulfilling  of  the  terms  of  the  description 
given  in  the  Saga  of  the  island  which  lay 
off  Markland  to  the  southeast.  Rafn  and 
his  followers  undertake  to  identify  Bear 
Island  with  Cape  Sable  Island  in  the 
county  of  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia ;  but 
that  island,  instead  of  lying  out  from  the 
land  to  the  southeast,  lies  close  to  the 
shore  to  the  southward  or  southwest,  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  a  vessel 
sailing  from  the  northward  in  a  south- 
eastvvardly  direction,  the  trend  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  coast  being  southwest- 
wardly.  Nor  is  Cape  Sable  Island  a 
place  where  a  voyager  would  be  par- 
ticularly likely  to  see  a  bear,  above  all  a 
polar  bear,  which  would  be  probably  the 
animal  indicated  by  the  word  "bear" 
when  used  by  a  denizen  of  Greenland. 
Then,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
if  Vinland  were  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land, Karlsefne  on  his  return  would  have 
found  Eskimo  in  Nova  Scotia  dwelling  in 
the  yourts  or  underground  houses  de- 
scribed by  Frobisher  and  Hall  as  existing 
at  Frobisher  Bay.  Nor  does  Professor 
Storm's  identification  of  Newfoundland 
with  IVJarkland  seem  well  founded.  It  is 
true  that  Newfoundland  lies  southeast- 
ward of  Labrador ;  and,  if  there  were  any 
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reasonable  certainty  that  Labrador  was 
Helluland,  there  would  be  good  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  great  island  south 
of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  was  Markland. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  Labrador  does 
not  at  all  answer  to  the  description  of 
Helluland ;  so  that  the  one  argument  in 
favor  of  Newfoundland's  being  Markland 
disappears.  The  map  of  Newfoundland 
does  not  show  any  island  lying  out  from 
the  land  to  the  southeast ;  nor,  if  there 
were  any  such  island,  would  it  be  likely 
to  be  the  habitat  of  polar  bears.  True, 
Cartier  saw  in  Newfoundland  a  bear,  but 
it  was  near  Funk  Island  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Cape  Race,  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It 
is  true  that,  like  the  greater  part  of 
Labrador,  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land was  formerly  well  wooded  and  abound- 
ing in  game ;  but  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland are  not  low,  nor  are  white  sands 
one  of  their  marked  features.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Newfoundland  Pilot,  as 
already  stated,  describes  them  as  being 
generally  high  and  bold,  with  excep- 
tional beaches  of  sand,  gravel,  or  mud. 
So  far  as  the  writer's  information  goes  no 
subterranean  dwellings  nor  any  remains 
of  them  have  been  discovered  in  New- 
foundland ;  and,  although  the  Eskimo 
occasionally  crossed  the  strait  separating 
the  island  from  Labrador,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  made 
their  homes  on  Newfoundland  as  they  did 
on  Markland. 

VINLAND. 

The  account  of  Thorfinn's  voyage  given 
in  the  version  of  the  Saga  contained  in 
the  manuscript  numbered  544  in  the 
Arna-Magnaean  collection  (AM.  544), 
and  usually  called  Hauk's  Book,  from 
which  Mr.  Reeves  took  the  bulk  of  his 
text,  after  describing  the  visit  to  Mark- 
land  as  above,  continues  as  follows  : 

"  Thence  they  sailed  southward  along  the  land 
for  a  long  time  and  came  to  a  cape;  the  land 
lay  upon  the  starboard;  there  were  long  strands 
and  sandy  banks  there.  They  rowed  to  the  land 
and  found  upon  the  Cape  there  the  keel  of  a  ship, 
and  they  called  it  there  Kialarnes  (Keelness); 
they  also  called  the  strands  Furdustrandir  (Won- 
der-Strands), because  they  were  so  long  to  sail 
by." 

In    the    other    ancient  version   of  the 


Saga,  AM.  557,  the  discovery  of  Vin- 
land  is  described  thus  : 

"Then  when  two  days  had  elapsed  they  de- 
scried land,  and  they  sailed  off  this  land;  there 
was  a  cape  to  which  they  came.  They  beat  into 
the  wind  along  this  coast,  having  the  land  upon 
the  starboard  side.  This  was  a  bleak  coast,  with 
long  and  sandy  shores.  They  went  ashore  in 
boats  and  found  the  keel  of  a  ship,  so  they  called 
it  Keelness  there;  they  likewise  gave  a  name  to 
the  strands  and  called  them  Wonder-Strands, 
because  they  were  so  long  to  sail  by." 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Then  the  country  became  indented  with  bays, 
and  they  steered  their  ships  into  a  bay.  It  was 
when  Leif  was  with  King  Olaf  Trygvason,  and  he 
bade  hitn  proclaim  Christianity  to  Greenland,  that 
the  king  gave  him  two  Gaels;  the  man's  name  was 
Haki  and  the  woman's,  Hakia.  The  king  ad- 
vised Leif  to  have  recourse  to  these  people  if  he 
should  stand  in  need  of  fleetness,  for  they  were 
swifter  than  deer.  Erik  and  Leif  had  tendered 
Karlsefne  the  services  of  this  couple.  Now  when 
they  had  sailed  past  Wonder-Strands,  they  put  the 
Gaels  ashore  and  directed  them  to  run  to  the 
southward  and  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  return  again  before  the  end  of  th^ 
third  half  day." 

Meanwhile, 

"  Karlsefne  and  his  companions  cast  anchor,  and 
lay  there  during  their  absence;  and  when  they 
came  again,  one  of  them  carried  a  bunch  of 
grapes  and  the  other  an  ear  of  new- (self-)  sown 
wheat.  They  went  on  board  the  ship,  whereupon 
Karlsefne  and  his  followers  held  on  their  way 
until  they  came  to  where  the  coast  was  indented 
with  bays.  They  stood  into  a  bay  with  their  ships. 
There  was  an  island  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
about  which  there  were  strong  currents,  wherefore 
theycalled  it  Straumey  (Stream  Isle).  There  were 
so  many  eider-ducks  on  the  island  that  it  was- 
scarcely  possible  to  walk  for  the  eggs.  They 
sailed  through  the  firth  and  called  it  Straumfiord 
(Streamfirth),  and  carried  their  cargoes  ashore 
from  the  ships  and  established  themselves  there. 
They  had  brought  with  them  all  kinds  of  live 
stock.  It  was  a  fine  country  there.  There  were- 
mountains  thereabouts.  They  occupied  them- 
selves exclusively  with  the  exploration  of  the 
country.  They  remained  there  during  the  winter, 
and  they  had  taken  no  thought  for  this  during  the 
summer.  The  fishing  began  to  fail  and  they 
began  to  fall  short  of  food." 

In  AM.  557,  instead  of  the  last  two 
sentences,  we  read  : 

"  There  was  tall  grass  there.  They  remained 
there  during  the  winter,  and  they  had  a  hard 
winter,  for  which  they  had  not  prepared,  and  they 
grew  short  of  food  and  the  fishing  fell  off.  Then 
they  went  out  to  the  island  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  forthcoming  in  the  way  of  fishing 
or  flotsam.  There  was  little  food  left,  however,, 
although    their    live    stock    fared    well    there." 
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Then  we  are  told  the  incident  of  the 
whale,  which  Thorhall,  the  hunter,  said 
came  from   his   deity  Thor,  upon  which 

"  None  of  them  would  eat,  and  they  cast  the 
whale  down  into  the  sea  and  made  their  appeals 
to  God.  The  weather  then  improved,  and  they 
could  now  row  out  to  fish,  and  thenceforward 
they  had  no  lack  of  provisions,  for  they  could  hunt 
game  on  the  land,  gather  eggs  on  the  island,  and 
catch  fish  from  the  sea." 

In  the  Flatey  Book  story  of  Thorfmn's 
expedition,  no  reference  is  made  to 
Helluland  or  Markland,  and  it  is  said  in 
a  summary  way  that,  "  They  sailed  out  to 
sea  with  the  ship,  and  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  Leif's-booths,  and  carried  their 
hammocks  ashore  there."  A  much  more 
detailed  account  is  given  of  Leif  s  voyage. 
We  are  told  that  after  the  naming  of 
Markland  — 

"  They  returned  to  the  ship  forthwith  and  sailed 
away  upon  the  main  with  north-east  winds,  and 
were  out  two  days  before  they  sighted  land. 
They  sailed  toward  this  land  and  came  to  an 
island  which  lay  to  the  northward  off  the  land. 
There  they  went  ashore  and  looked  about  them, 
the  weather  being  fine;  and  they  observed  that 
there  was  dew  upon  the  grass,  and  it  so  happened 
that  they  touched  the  dew  with  their  hands,  and 
touched  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  and  it 
seemed  to  them  that  they  had  never  before  tasted 
anything  so  sweet  as  this.  They  went  on  board 
their  ship  again  and  sailed  into  a  certain  sound, 
which  lay  between  the  island  and  a  cape  which 
jutted  out  from  the  land  on  the  north,  and  they 
stood  in  westering  past  the  cape.  At  ebb-tide 
there  were  broad  reaches  of  shallow  water  there, 
and  they  ran  their  ship  aground  there,  and  it  was 
a  long  distance  from  their  ship  to  the  ocean;  yet 
were  they  so  anxious  to  go  ashore  that  they  could 
not  wait  until  the  tide  should  rise  under  their 
ship,  but  hastened  to  the  land,  where  a  certain 
river  flows  out  from  a  lake.  As  soon  as  the  tide 
rose  beneath  their  ship,  however,  they  took  the 
boat  and  rowed  to  the  ship,  which  they  conveyed 
up  the  river,  and  so  into  the  lake,  where  they 
cast  anchor  and  carried  their  hammocks  ashore 
from  the  ship,  and  built  themselves  booths  there. 
They  afterwards  determined  to  establish  them- 
selves there  for  the  winter,  and  they  accordingly 
built  a  large  house.  There  was  no  lack  of  salmon 
there  either  in  the  river  or  in  the  lake,  and  larger 
salmon  than  they  had  ever  seen  before.  The 
country  thereabouts  seemed  to  be  possessed  of 
such  good  qualities  that  cattle  would  need  no 
fodder  there  during  the  winters.  There  was  no 
frost  there  in  the  winters,  and  the  grass  withered 
but  little.  The  days  and  nights  there  were  of 
more  nearly  equal  length  than  in  Greenland  or 
Iceland.  On  the  shortest  day  of  winter  the  sun 
was  up  between  '  eyktarstad '  and  '  dagmalastad.'  " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  much 


difficulty  in  finding  any  place  to  which 
the  language  of  the  Saga  of  Erik,  as 
transmitted  to  us,  will  exactly  apply  ;  but 
the  general  impression  conveyed  seems 
to  be,  as  stated  by  Professor  Storm — 

"From  the  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red,  it  appears 
that  Vinland  was  found  to  end  towards  the  north 
as  a  peninsula,  Kjalarnes  being  its  northeastern 
extremity.  The  explorers  first  made  sail  along 
the  sandy  expanse  of  the  eastern  shore,  till  the 
country  became  intersected  with  fiords  ('  fjord 
skorit'),  and  here  they  ran  into  the  Straums- 
fjord." 

And  he  summarizes  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  explorers  correctly  in 
the  next  succeeding  sentence. 

"  From  thence  Karlsefne  set  off  south  along  the 
east  coast,  and  reached  the  bay  where  the  col- 
lision took  place  with  the  Skraelings  (Hop);  and 
subsequently  the  expedition  sailed  round  the 
northern  peninsula  to  a  small  river,  supposed  to 
be  as  far  distant  from  Straumsfiord  as  was  Hop 
from  Straumsfiord." 

If  Professor  Storm's  general  view, 
which  the  writer  shares,  is  correct,  and 
if  Helluland  and  Markland  both  lay  north 
of  Hudson's  Strait  as  above  contended, 
then  Vinland  must  have  been  situated  on 
the  great  peninsula  of  Labrador ;  and,  if 
the  land  which  Karlsefne 's  men  saw,  and 
found  to  be  a  cape,  was  Kialarnes  and 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, Kialarnes  and  Cape  Chidley  are  iden- 
tical. From  Resolution  Island  to  Cape 
Chidley  is  only  about  forty-eight  miles ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  voyage  took  two 
days  seems  to  tell  against  this  view.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
crossing  of  Hudson  Strait  at  its  mouth  is 
often  slow  and  difficult  navigation.  In 
the  account  of  Davis's  third  voyage  we 
read  under  date  of  the  31st  July,  1587, 
that,  having  on  the  day  before  passed 
Frobisher's  Inlet,  "  this  day  and  night 
we  passed  by  a  very  great  gulfe,  the 
water  whirling  and  roring  as  if  it  were 
the  meeting  of  tides;"  and  of  the  first 
of  August  we  read,  "  Wee  fell  with  the 
southermost  cape  of  the  gulfe,  which  we 
named  Childlei's  Cape,  which  lay  in  6o° 
and  10'  of  latitude."  It  may  perhaps  be 
worth  mentioning  that,  on  his  second 
voyage,  Davis  passed  the  entrance  ot 
Hudson's  Strait  without  noticing  it.  The 
language  of  the  Saga  is  not  very  clear, 
and,  taking    the    story  of  Leifs    voyage 
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along  with  that  of  Thorfinn's,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  land  had  been  first 
approached  in  Ungava  Bay,  where  would 
be  found  the  "  bleak  coast  with  long  and 
sandy  shores,"  and  that,  after  rounding 
Cape  Chidley,  the  voyagers  had  coasted 
the  Atlantic  shore  of  Labrador. 

It  is  stated  in  the  story  of  Thorfinn 
that  they  found  on  the  cape  the  keel  of  a 
ship,  from  which  they  gave  it  the  name 
of  Keel  Cape.  This  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  vessel's  keel  may  be  true,  or 
it  may  have  been  invented  after  the  dis- 
covery to  account  for  the  name  given  to 
the  cape.  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing short  extract  from  Dr.  Robert  Bell's 
"  Observations  on  the  Geology,  Mineral- 
ogy, Zoology,  and  Botany  of  the  Labrador 
Coast,  Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay,"  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada  for 
1882-3-4,  may  not  be  without  interest: 

"  At  the  west  end  of  the  southeastern  island  of 
the  Button  group  a  great  rock  has  been  excavated 
into  the  form  of  a  half  arch,  which  rises  out  of  the 
water  and  rests,  at  its  summit,  against  the  cliff 
which  forms  the  extremity  of  the  island." 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Doctor 
Bell  informed  the  writer  that  the  rock  in 
question  resembles  the  keel  of  a  vessel, 
and  that  when  the  water  was  higher  the 
resemblance  was  stronger.  South  Button 
Island  is  close  to  Cape  Chidley,  being 
separated  from  Kikkertaksoak  Island,  on 
which  it  stands,  by  Gray's  Strait,  which 
is  only  four  miles  wide.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  name  Kialarnes  was  due  to 
this  keel-shaped  rock? 

As  to  the  exact  locality  of  Straumfiord 
and  Straumey  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  Supposing  that 
Kialarnes,  as  seems  probable,  was  identi- 
cal with  Cape  Chidley,  we  do  not  know 
how  far  Thorfinn,  leaving  the  land  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  ship,  proceeded 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Labrador 
before  he  came  to  the  bay,  which  he 
seems  to  have  selected  as  the  site  for  his 
settlement,  upon  the  report  of  his  two 
Scots  runners,  Haki  and  Haekia.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  that  coast  south  of  Nachvak 
is  indented  with  fiords  or  bays,  in  many 
of  which  islands  and  strong  currents  are 
to  be  found ;  and  any  attempt  at  identifi- 
cation   is    rendered  still  more   impracti- 


cable by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
nine  hundred  years  the  shore  has  risen 
considerably ;  so  that,  while  the  general 
features  of  the  numerous  bays  to  be  found 
on  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
coast  from  Cape  Chidley  to  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle  remain,  the  changes  in  the 
details  of  appearance  are  many.  H6p, 
which  appears  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  site  of  Leif's  Booths,  lay  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  southward  of 
Straumfiord.  The  same  reasons  against 
any  attempt  at  exact  identification  exist 
in  the  case  of  H6p  as  in  that  of  Straum- 
fiord. There  is  this  further  difficulty  ex- 
isting in  both  cases,  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  many  inlets  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  Labrador  have  been  accurately 
surveyed,  and  many  of  those  which  are 
represented  on  maps  and  charts  as  being 
short,  are  in  reality  many  miles  long. 

x\t  page  69  of  a  paper  submitted 
to  the  Fishery  Commission  which  sat  at 
Halifax,  in  1877,  by  Professor  H.  Y. 
Hind,  author  also  of  a  work  in  two  vol- 
umes, entitled  "  Explorations  in  the  In- 
terior of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,"  we  are 
told  that — 

"  As  in  Norway,  soon  the  Labrador,  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Hebron,  is 
deeply  cut  by  profound  fiords  penetrating  the  land 
from  thirty  to  seventy  miles.  These  fiords  have 
been  mapped  as  far  as  Hamilton  Inlet  by  the 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels,  but  beyond  that 
point  no  surveys  have  been  made  and  published, 
with  the  exception  of  those  before  mentioned. 
As  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  unsurveyed  fiords, 
I  append  a  sketch  plan  made  this  summer  of 
Kypokok  Bay,  the  next  bay  north  of  Aillik.  It  is 
fifty-three  miles  deep,  estimated  from  Aillik  Head, 
and  has  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles. 
Opposite  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  post,  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Aillik  Head,  the  water  is  more 
than  fifty  fathoms,  although  not  above  a  mile 
across." 

Thorfinn's  story  as  given  in  the  Saga 
of  Erik  the  Red  tells  us  that  after  passing 
Kialarnes  and  Furdustrandir,  "  then  the 
country  became  indented  with  bays,  and 
they  steered  their  ships  into  a  bay."  As 
the  fiord-indented  coast  begins  at  Nach- 
vak, some  distance  to  the  northward  of 
Hebron,  this  would  go  to  show  that  there 
or  thereabouts  Karlsefne  landed  and  sent 
out  his  Scots  runners,  and,  if  so,  Straum- 
fiord was  not  very  far  south  of  this  point. 
At  the  present  time,  the   coast  between 
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Cape  Chidley  and  Nachvak  is  generally 
uninviting  to  the  mariner.  The  New- 
foundland Pilot  (notice  No.  6,  p.  4)  says 
that  — 

"From  the  latitude  of  Davis  Inlet  (550  $1%') 
to  that  of  Nachvak- (590  4')  the  outer  islands  and 
coast  line  appear  to  be  singularly  free  from  sunken 
rocks;  but  from  Nachvak  to  Cape  Chidley  the 
coast  is  fringed  with  small  islands  and  sunken 
rocks  to  an  estimated  average  distance  of  five 
miles.  The  land  about  Port  Manvers  attains  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  is  conspicuous  from 
seaward;  it  is  then  low  as  far  as  Cape  Mugford, 
and  thence  to  Cape  Chidley  is  high,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, attaining  its  greatest  elevation  midway 
between  Nachvak  and  Cape  Chidley,  where  the 
hills  near  the  coast  are  estimated  to  be  five  or 
six  thousand  feet  high." 

Professor  Hind,  in  the  paper  already 
quoted  from,  says  of  the  coast  northwest 
of  Aillik,  that  — 

"The  shore  line  is  deeply  serrated  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  profound  and  narrow  fiords 
stretching  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  fringed  with  a  vast  multitude  of 
islands  forming  a  continuous  archipelago  from 
Cape  Aillik  to  Cape  Mugford,  averaging  twenty 
miles  in  depth  from  the  mouths  of  the  fiords 
seawards."  (P.  68.  See  also  Dr.  Bell's  report 
already  quoted.) 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Furdu- 
strandir,  which  is  translated  Wonder- 
Strands,  it  may  have  been  given  as  the 
Saga  says,  "  because  they  were  so  long  to 
sail  by,"  or  possibly  for  the  reason  in- 
dicated in  the  following  passage  from  the 
Newfoundland  Pilot : 

"  During  the  voyage  in  August,  the  refraction 
and  mirage  off  the  coast  of  northern  Labrador, 
and  especially  off  Davis  inlet,  caused  great  difficulty 
in  the  attainment  of  correct  sextant  altitudes  at 
sea.  This  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  few  fine  days  of  summer." 

If  the  fiord  in  which  Thorfinn's  ves- 
sels lay  awaiting  the  return  of  the  mes- 
sengers, Haki  and  Haekia,  was  Nachvak, 
then  the  next  bay  which  intersected  the 
land  was  Saglek  Bay,  in  latitude  5  8°  43', 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  the  firth 
which  they  called  Straumfiord,  or  Straum- 
fiord  may  have  been  the  bay  lying  next 
to  the  southward  where  the  Moravian 
Missionary  Station  of  Hebron,  latitude 
5 8°  13',  is  now  situated. 

From  the  account  of  Leif  Eriksson's 
voyage,  given  in  the  Flatey  Book  and 
quoted  above,    it   would   appear  that,  if 


Leif  did  not  make  the  land  in  Ungava 
Bay,  and  if,  as  one  would  gather  from 
the  wording  of  the  account,  he  landed 
and  made  his  settlement  close  by  his 
landfall,  Leifs  Booths  were  situated  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Labrador,  some  dis- 
tance southward  of  Straumfiord,  and  at  a 
place  identical  with  or  resembling  the 
H6p  of  Karlsefne.  This  place  it  is  im- 
possible to  identify  merely  from  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  Sagas.  There  may 
be  several  fiords  on  the  coast  where  nine 
hundred  years  ago  a  river  ran  out  from  a 
lake  to  the  sea. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  description  of 
Thorfinn's  expedition  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  climate  of  Straumfiord  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  Greenland,  and 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "  they  had  a 
hard  winter."  This  unfavorable  impres- 
sion is  heightened  by  a  perusal  of  the 
verses  sung  by  Thorhall  the  hunter  when 
about  quitting  Straumfiord.  The  abun- 
dance of  eider-ducks  and  their  eggs  in- 
dicates a  high  northern  latitude. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Saglek  Bay  —  a  deep  bay  with  a  large 
island  near  the  entrance  —  or  one  of  the 
bays  not  far  to  the  southward  from  it,  was 
the-  Straumfiord. 

The  account  of  Thorfinn's  expedition 
given  in  the  AM.  manuscript  557,  con- 
tinues as  follows  : 

"Now  they  took  counsel  ^together  concerning 
their  expedition  and  came  to  an  agreement. 
Thorhall  the  huntsman  wished  to  go  northward 
around  Wonder-Strands  and  past  Keelness,  and 
to  seek  Wineland;  while  Karlsefne  wished  to  pro- 
ceed southward  along  the  land  and  to  the  east- 
ward, believing  that  country  to  be  greater,  which 
is  farther  to  the  southward,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
more  advisable  to  explore  both." 

This  extract  from  what  is,  according  to 
Professor  Storm,  the  earliest  and  presum- 
ably the  most  correct  version  of  the  Saga, 
shows  that  the  coast-line  of  Vinland,  like 
that  of  Labrador,  ran  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  or  nearly  so. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
Thorhall  prepared  for  his  voyage  out  be- 
low the  island,  having  only  nine  men  in 
his  party,  for  all  the  remainder  of  the 
company  went  with  Karlsefne.  And  one 
day  when  Thorhall  was  carrying  water 
aboard  his  ship,  and  was  drinking,  he  re- 
cited this  ditty  : 
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"  When  I  came,  these  brave  men  told  me, 

Here  the  best  of  drink  I'd  get, 
Now  with  water-pail  behold  me,  — 

Wine  and  I  are  strangers  yet. 
Stooping  at  the  spring  I've  tested 

All  the  wine  this  land  affords; 
Of  its  vaunted  charms  divested, 

Poor  indeed  are  its  rewards." 

And  when  they  were  ready,  they  hoisted 
sail,  whereupon  Thorhall  recited  this 
ditty  : 

"  Comrades,  let  us  now  be  faring 

Homeward  to  our  own  again, 
Let  us  try  the  sea-steed's  daring, 

Give  the  charing  courser  rein. 
Those  who  will  may  bide  in  quiet, 

Let  them  praise  their  chosen  land, 
Feasting  on  a  whale-steak  diet, 

In  their  home  by  Wonder-Strand."  ' 

Thorhall  evidently  felt  that  the  reali- 
ties of  Vinland  life  fell  not  a  little  short 
of  the  expectations  raised  by  the  reports 
of  Leif  and  his  followers,  and  that  his 
Greenland  home  offered  greater  attrac- 
tions. His  verses  certainly  indicate  that 
the  northern  part  of  Vinland  was  little,  if 
at  all,  superior  in  natural  gifts  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Greenland  penin- 
sula. The  narrative  goes  on  to  tell  what 
befell  Thorhall  and  his  companions  after 
leaving  Straumey : 

"  Thereupon  they  sailed  away  to  the  northward 
past  Wonder-Strands  and  Keelness,  intending  to 
cruise  to  the  westward  around  the  cape.  They 
encountered  westerly  gales  and  were  driven 
ashore  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  grievously 
maltreated  and  thrown  into  slavery.  There  Thor- 
hall lost  his  life,  according  to  that  which  traders 
have  related." 

We  are  told  that,  after  Thorfinn's  re- 
turn from  his  excursion  to  the  southward 
and  stay  at  H6p  — 

"  Karlsefne  then  set  out  with  one  ship  in  search 
of  Thorhall  the  huntsman,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  company  remained  behind.  They  sailed  to 
the  northward  around  Keelness,  and  then  bore  to 
the  westward,  having  land  to  the  larboard.  The 
country  there  was  a  wooded  wilderness  as  far  as 
they  could  see,  with  scarcely  an  open  space,  and 
when  they  had  journeyed  a  considerable  distance, 
a  river  flowed  clown  from  the  east  toward  the 
west.  They  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
lay  to  by  the  southern  bank." 

If  we  take  Kialarnes  to  be  Cape  Chid- 
ley  both  these  incidents  will  be  intelli- 
gible. When  Thorhall  rounded  the  cape 
and  would  cruise  to  the  westward  he  was 

1  Reeves,  p.  45. 


met  by  a  strong  west  wind  such  as  often 
blows  through  Hudson's  Strait,  was  driven 
far  to  the  eastward  and  made  his  way  to 
Ireland.  This  does  not  seem  improb- 
able, although  Ireland  is  some  five  de- 
grees further  south  than  Hudson's  Strait, 
when  we  remember  that  in  1611  the  sur- 
vivors of  Hudson's  mutinous  crew,  sailing 
from  the  last-named  place,  came  to  land 
at  Galway  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  Such  a 
fate  would  be  much  less  likely  to  befall  a 
vessel  after  rounding  Cape  Cod  —  the 
Kialarnes  of  Ram  and  those  who  adopt 
his  theory. 

If  Kialarnes  was  Cape  Chidley,  Karl- 
sefne, after  rounding  it  from  the  south- 
ward, sailed  into  Ungava  Bay,  the  shores 
of  which  are  even  yet  fairly  well  wooded, 
and,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  the  Cape,  came  to  the 
George  River,  in  the  mouth  of  which  a 
vessel  could  lie,  and  which  runs  into  the 
sea  from  the  eastward.  No  such  river  is 
to  be  found  in  New  England.  That  the 
river  in  which  Karlsefne's  vessel  lay  was 
south  of  Kialarnes  is  clear  from  the  facts 
that  it  flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  that 
in  returning  from  it  "  they  sailed  away 
back  toward  the  north." 

Mr.  Lucien  M.  Turner,  in  a  paper  on 
the  physical  and  zoological  character  of 
the  Ungava  District,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  1887, 
speaking  of  the   rivers,  says  (p.  80)  : 

"  The  most  easterly  and  the  second  in  size  is 
George  River,  lying  near  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Labrador  coast  range.  This  stream  is  navigable 
for  twelve  miles  by  a  vessel  drawing  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet;" 

and  he  adds,  "  The  limit  of  trees  is  at 
the  mouth  of  George  River." 

We  are  further  informed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
A.  Davies,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Ungava  Bay 
and  its  Vicinity,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Hind  in 
his  "  Explorations  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Labrador  Peninsula"  (p.  141),  that  this 
river  is  navigable  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's barges.  Returning  to  our  text,  at 
the  point  where  Thorhall's  mishap  is 
related,  we  read  that  — 

"  It  is  now  to  be  told  of  Karlsefne,  that  he 
cruised  southward  off  the  coast  with  Snorre  and 
Biarne,  and  their  people.  They  sailed  for  a  long 
time,  and  until  they  came  at  last  to  a  river,  which 
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flowed  down  from  the  land  to  the  lake,  and  so 
into  the  sea.  There  were  great  bars  (in  another 
version  '  islands ')  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so 
that  it  could  only  be  entered  at  the  height  of  the 
flood-tide.  Karlsefne  and  his  men  sailed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  called  it  there  Hop  (a 
small  land-locked  bay).  They  found  self-sown 
wheat-fields  on  the  land  there,  wherever  there 
were  hollows,  and  wherever  there  was  hilly  ground 
.  there  were  vines.  P2very  brook  there  was  full  of 
fish.  They  dug  pits  on  the  shore  where  the  tide 
rose  highest,  and  when  the  tide  fell,  there  were 
halibut  in  the  pits.  There  were  great  numbers  of 
wild  animals  of  all  kinds  in  the  woods.  They 
remained  there  half  a  month,  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves, and  kept  no  watch.  They  had  their  live- 
stock with  them.  Now  one  morning  early,  when 
they  looked  about  them,  they  saw  nine  skin- 
canoes,  and  staves  were  brandished  from  the 
boats,  with  a  noise  like  flails,  and  they  were  re- 
volved in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  sun 
moves.  Then  said  Karlsefne :  '  What  may  this 
betoken?'  Snorre,  Thorbrand's  son,  answers 
him,  '  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  signal  of  peace, 
whereupon  let  us  take  a  white  shield  and  display 
it.'  And  thus  they  did.  Thereupon  the  strangers 
rowed  toward  them,  and  went  upon  the  land,  mar- 
velling at  those  whom  they  saw  before  them. 
They  were  small  men,  and  ill-looking,  and  the 
hair  of  their  heads  was  ugly.  They  had  great 
eyes,  and  were  broad  of  cheek.  They  tarried 
there  for  a  time  looking  curiously  at  the  people 
they  saw  before  them,  and  then  rowed  away,  and 
to  the  southward  around  the  point. 

"  Karlsefne  and  his  followers  had  built  their 
huts  above  the  lake,  some  of  their  dwellings  being 
near  the  lake,  and  others  farther  away.  Now 
they  remained  there  that  winter.  No  snow  came 
there,  and  all  their  live-stock  lived  by  grazing. 
And  when  spring  opened  they  discovered,  early 
one  morning,  a  great  number  of  skin  canoes, 
rowing  from  the  south  past  the  cape,  so  numerous 
that  it  looked  as  if  coals  had  been  scattered 
broadcast  out  before  the  bay,  and  on  every  boat 
staves  were  waved." 

The  Saga  then  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  bartering  with  the  Skraelings  and 
of  the  subsequent  hostilities  which  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  H6p  and  a  return  to 
Straumfiord. 

As  already  stated,  the  H6p  of  Karlsef- 
ne was  either  identical  with,  or  much 
resembled,  the  site  of  Leifs  Booths,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Flatey  Book.  Where  are 
we  to  look  for  this,  the  most  southern  — 
as  far  as  we  know  —  of  the  Northmen's 
settlements  in  America?  Apparently 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador,  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  southward 
of  Straumfiord ;  for  the  Saga  states  that 
they  cruised  southward  and  that  "  they 
sailed  for  a  long  time,"  before  they  came 
to  the  river  of  H6p.     From  Cape  Chid- 


ley  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  is  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Saglek  Bay, 
which  has  been  suggested  as  a  not  im- 
probable Straumfiord,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  miles  from  (Jape 
Chidley,  so  that  the  explorers  would 
have  had  to  sail  more  than  six  hun- 
dred miles  before  getting  clear  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  Labrador.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  a  tran- 
sit to  a  new  region  or  a  marked  change 
of  direction,  either  of  which,  looking  at 
the  distance  to  be  traversed  before  it 
could  take  place,  is  in  itself  highly  im- 
probable. Is  there  any  clew  which  will 
enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  where  in 
this  long  distance  the  Northmen's  resting 
place  was?  Can  such  a  clew  be  found  in 
the  statement  made  in  the  Flatey  Book 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  day  at 
Leifs  Booths,  supposing  it  to  be  the 
statement  of  an  actual  fact?  That  state- 
ment as  given  above  is  that  "  The  days 
and  nights  there  were  of  more  nearly 
equal  length  than  in  Greenland  or  Ice- 
land. On  the  shortest  day  of  winter  the 
sun  was  up  between  '  eyktarstad '  and 
'  dagmalastad.'  "  Commenting  upon  this 
passage,  Professor  Storm  says    (p.  307)  : 

"  The  difficulty  of  explaining  these  words  came 
from  eykt,  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  denoting  a 
point  of  time  in  the  afternoon,  varying  with  the 
latitude.  In  Iceland  the  point  of  time  called  eykt 
was  held  rather  early  to  correspond  with  Non 
(3  P.  M.),  so  that  eyktheilagr  and  N6nheila.gr 
dagr  were  synonymous  terms.  Arngrimr  Jonsson 
could  therefore  take  the  passage  in  the  Flatey- 
jarbok  to  signify  — '  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice 
keeps  about  six  hours  above  the  horizon,  accord- 
ingly from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  This  view  Torfoeus 
endorses  in  his  '  Vinlandia  '  (1705);  he  does  not 
fail  to  remark,  however,  that,  if  so,  the  observa- 
tion must  be  incorrect,  determining,  as  it  does,  a 
latitude  of  580  26'." 

Professor  Storm  adds  in  a  note  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Geelmuyden's  computa- 
tation,  this  latitude  would  be  590  6'.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  latitude  of 
Nachvak  Bay  is  590  4',  that  of  Saglek 
Bay  580  43',  and  that  of  Hebron  580  13'. 
Professor  Storm  then  tells  us  that  by  an 
erroneous  construction  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  eykt  given  in  the  old  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law  of  the  Gragas,  Torfasus  made  it 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  day's 
length  eight  hours,  and  the  resulting 
latitude   490,  and  adds  that  "This  new 
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exposition,  thanks  to  the  high  repute  en- 
joyed among  scholars  by  the  writings  of 
Torfseus,  was  the  one  most  generally 
received  in  the  last  century."  The  pro- 
fessor shows  that  the  passage  from  the 
Gragas  makes  eykt  3.30  p.  m.  and  the 
latitude  530.  He  then  points  out  that 
the  theory  adopted  by  Ram,  Finn  Mag- 
nusson,  and  other  advocates  of  a  New 
England  site  for  Leif  s  Booths,  that  eykt 
was  the  interval  between  3.30  p.  m.  and 
4.30  p.  m.,  is  untenable,  concluding  his 
observations  upon  this  theory  with  the 
following  passage  (p.  310)  : 

"  But  a  heavier  blow  to  the  theory  comes  from 
the  refusal  of  lexicographers  to  accept  the  ex- 
planation of  eyktarstadr  as  4.30  P.  M.  and  of  eykt 
as  the  interval  3.30-4.30  p.  M.  Dr.  Vigfusson 
and  Dr.  Finsen  agree  that  eykt  signifies  a  point  of 
time  (not  an  interval  of  time)  in  the  afternoon, 
corresponding  therefore  with  eyktai'stadr,  and 
they  both  cite  numerous  passages  to  show  its 
identity  with  Ndn,  or  at  least  some  point  of  time 
hardly  later  than  3.30  p.  M.,  thus  making  the 
latitude  of  Vinland  530  N." 

He  adds  :  "  It  stands  to  reason  that, 
if  such  be  the  case,  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  worthless  as  a  guide,  and  some 
other  meaning  must  be  sought  for,"  and 
then  goes  on  to  set  forth  an  ingenious 
theory  constructed  by  Mr.  Geelmuyden 
under  which  he  satisfies  himself  that  the 
exact  latitude  of  Vinland  cannot  be  de- 
termined, but  that  it  was  not  farther 
north  than  490  55'.  Upon  this  theory, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  statement 
in  the  Saga  was  intended  to  convey  a 
definite  impression  to  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  or  readers,  and  that  although, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Leif  Eriksson  had 
no  chronometer,  his  observation  may  not 
have  been  accurate  enough  to  show  the 
exact  latitude  in  which  it  was  taken,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  knew  the  time  of 
day  pretty  well,  and  that,  he  was  not 
many  minutes  astray.  A  calculation  of 
the  latitude  based  on  Leif  s  observation 
might  be  incorrect  to  the  extent  of  a 
degree,  or  possibly  two,  but  not  beyond 
that.  According  to  Professor  Storm's  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  of  the  Gragas 
and  to  the  meaning  given  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished lexicographers  whom  he  cites, 
and  having  regard  to  the  normal  meaning 
of  eykt  given  by  Arngrimr  J6nsson  and 
by  Torfaeus   in  the   text  of  his  work   on 


Vinland,  eykt  must  be  held  to  mean  a 
point  of  time  in  the  afternoon  not  earlier 
than  three  and  not  later  than  half  past 
three  o'clock,  and  the  place  where  the 
observation  was  taken  could  not  have 
been  farther  north  than  590  6'  or  farther 
south  than  530.  The  former  latitude  is 
that  of  Nachvak,  the  latter  that  of  Hawke 
Bay  ;  and,  if  the  writer's  theory  is  correct, 
the  site  of  Leif  s  Booths  is  to  be  sought 
between  those  two  points  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  Thus,  although  Leifs  obser- 
vation of  the  length  of  the  day  in  Vinland 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with  accu- 
racy the  latitude  of  his  settlement,  it  goes 
to  confirm  the  view  taken  by  the  writer 
of  the  whereabouts  of  H6p.  In  the 
Hauk's  Book  version  of  the  Saga  of  Erik, 
we  are  told  that,  when  Karlsefne  was  at 
the  place  which  has  been  taken  to  be  the 
mouth  of  George  River  in  Ungava  Bay, 
the  explorers  "  concluded  that  the  moun- 
tains of  H6p,  and  those  which  they  had 
now  found,  formed  one  chain,  and  this 
appeared  to  be  so  because  they  were 
about  an  equal  distance  removed  from 
Streamfirth  in  either  direction."  (Reeves, 
p.  50.)  In  a  version  given  by  Mr.  De 
Costa,  this  passage  reads  that  they 
"  looked  upon  the  mountain  range  that 
was  at  H6p,  and  that  which  they  now 
found,  as  all  one  ;  and  it  also  appeared  to 
be  equal  length  from  Straumfiord  to  both 
places."  Roughly  speaking,  the  distance 
from  George  River  to  Cape  Chidley  is 
1 10  miles  ;  from  Chidley  to  Saglek  Bay  — 
the  northernmost  probable  equivalent  for 
Straumfiord  —  about  143.  H6p  should 
therefore  be  a  place  some  253  miles 
south  of  Saglek  Bay,  or  about  latitude 
540  30',  and  one  where  the  Labrador 
coast  range  forms  part  of  the  landscape. 
Is  there  any  place  of  which  this  can  be 
said,  and  to  which  the  description  of  H6p 
given  in  the  Saga  applies?  There  are 
probably  more  such  inlets  than  one.  The 
entrance  of  Hamilton  Inlet,  Ivuktoke  or 
Esquimaux  Bay,  as  it  is  variously  termed, 
is  in  latitude  540  23'  north,  and  therefore 
so  far  as  regards  its  position  in  that 
respect  is  within  the  limits  fairly  indi- 
cated by  Leif  Eriksson's  observation.  Of 
this  inlet  Professor  Hind  says.  (Explora- 
tions, II.,  p.  186)  : 

"  It  is  by  far  the  largest   of  the  many  inlets 


Anne  Whitney's  Statue  of  Leif  Erikson,   Commonwealth   Avenue,   Boston. 
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which  indent  that  part  of  the  coast.  At  its  en- 
trance it  is  upward  of  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
thence  decreasing,  until  at  the  port  of  Rigolette, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  reduced  to 
about  a  mile  in  width,  after  which  it  again  ex- 
pands, and  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea  forms 
a  magnificent  salt-water  lake,  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  in  breadth  and  fully  thirty  in  length.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  it  again  con- 
tracts to  a  narrow  width  for  a  short  distance, 
above- which  it  forms  another  lake  about  seven 
miles  wide  and  twenty  long,  when  the  head  of  the 
inlet  is  reached." 

The  Newfoundland  Pilot,  already  cited 
speaks  of  this  inlet  as  (p.  4)  — 

"  Easily  distinguished  by  the  islands  at  the  en- 
trance (at  Hop  there  were  great  bars  or  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river).  It  extends  in  a 
westerly  direction  thirty-five  miles  to  the  Narrows, 
the  intervening  space  containing  several  islands, 
and  then  after  contracting  to  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  extends  ninety  miles  farther  west,  ex- 
panding to  eighteen  miles  in  width  at  Lake  Mel- 
ville, and  narrowing  again  at  the  head  into  which 
Hamilton  River,  a  large  stream,  empties  itself." 

The  Labrador  coast  range  runs  from 
Hamilton  Inlet  to  Cape  Chidley,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  as  it  goes  north- 
ward, and  is  plainly  visible  from  the 
shores  of  Ungava  Bay ;  so  that  if  Hop 
was  at  Hamilton  Inlet,  the  mountain 
range  which  Thorfinn  and  his  compan- 
ions saw  from  about  the  mouth  of  George 
River  was  the  same  as  that  at  H6p. 
Upon  this  point  it  may  perhaps  be  well 
to  cite  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bell. 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Labrador,  and 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  through 
published  accounts,  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
officers,  and  the  natives,  and  also  judging  from 
the  indications  afforded  by  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  and  streams,  the  highest  land  of  the  penin- 
sula lies  near  the  coast  all  along,  constituting,  in 
fact,  a  regular  range  of  mountains  parallel  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-board.  In  a  general  way,  this  range 
becomes  progressively  narrower  from  Hamilton 
Inlet  to  Cape  Chidley."     (10  DD.) 

And  the  Newfoundland  Pilot,  speaking 
of  the  voyage  from  Gray  Strait  near  Cape 
Chidley  to  the  mouth  of  Koksoak  River 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ungava  Bay, 
says  :  "In  ordinary  weather  the  high  land 
of  the  Labrador  Shore  may  be  seen  tow- 
ering above  the  scarcely  discernible  coast 
of  Ungava  Bay,  while  traversing  the  first 
sixty   or    seventy   miles   of   the    course." 

There  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
Flatey  Book  with  respect  to  Leif  Eriks- 
son's homeward  voyage,  which,  if  reliable, 
is   of  more    consequence    than    might  at 


first  sight  appear.  We  are  told  of  him 
and  his  companions  that,  upon  quitting 
Leif's  Booths,  "  They  sailed  out  to  sea 
(in  one  version  'the  open  sea'),  and 
had  fair  winds  until  they  sighted  Green- 
land and  the  fells  below  the  glaciers." 
Upon  looking  at  the  map  one  will  see 
that,  to  get  from  Hamilton  Inlet  or  any 
other  point  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
Labrador  to  Eriksfiord,  the  shortest  and 
best  course  would  be  to  sail  directly  out 
into  the  open  sea,  in  an  eastwardly  and 
more  or  less  northwardly  direction. 
This  course  could  not  be  adopted  were 
Leif's  Booths  in  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
England. 

The  statement  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  H6p,  "  every  brook  was  full  of 
fish,"  would  be  particularly  true  of  Hamil- 
ton Inlet ;  and  halibut  have  in  recent 
years  been  taken  on  the  Labrador  coast 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  Saga, 
by  digging  pits  in  the  sand  at  low  tide  in 
which  the  fish  are  found  after  the  tide 
has  risen  and  again  fallen. 

Apart  from  the  apparent  difference  of 
climate,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with,  Hamilton  Inlet  or  some  fiord  in  its 
neighborhood  would  seem  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  called  for  to  identify  it  with 
H6p ;  and  this  inlet  is  one  which  would 
more  than  any  other  attract  the  attention 
of  an  explorer,  suggesting  as  it  does  a 
passage  to  another  large  body  of  salt 
water  rather  than  a  mere  bay.  In  the 
account  of  Davis's  second  voyage  we  are 
told,  in  reference  to  this  inlet  (p.  28.)  : 
"  We  had  a  perfect  hope  of  the  passage, 
finding  a  mighty  great  sea  passing  be- 
tween two  lands  west."  .  .  .  "The  south 
land,  to  our  judgment,  being  nothing  but 
isles,  we  greatly  desired  to  go  into  this 
sea,  but  the  winde  was  directly  against  us. 
We  ankered  in  four  fathome  fine  sand. 
In  this  place  is  foule  and  fish,  mighty 
store."  Mr.  Hind's  description  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Hamilton  or  Ashwanipi  River  is 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  claim  of  the 
inlet  to  be  regarded  as  a  probable  site  of 
Leif's  Booths.  He  says.  (Explorations, 
Vol.  2,  p.  139)  : 

"  It  is  well  timbered,  and  some  of  the  trees  are 
of  large  size ;  intermixed  with  the  spruce  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  white  birch,  and  a  few  pop- 
lars are   also  to  be   seen.     A  light,  loamy  soil  is 
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also  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  points  of  the 
river.  There  is  a  difference  of  twenty  days  in 
favor  of  this  valley  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the 
year.  This  difference  of  climate  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted, in  a  great  degree,  to  its  favorable  aspect  to 
the  south  and  west,  and  also  in  some  measure  to 
the  warmth  of  the  (river)  water  coming  from  the 
westward.  The  head  of  Hamilton  Inlet  may  be 
termed  the  garden  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Labra- 
dor. At  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  post,  Rigo- 
lette,  there  are  about  seven  acres  '  under  crop'; 
and  the  farm  boasts  of  twelve  cows,  a  bull,  some 
sheep,  pigs,  and  hens." 

If  asked  to  indicate  the  particular 
place  on  Hamilton  Inlet  which  might, 
without  much  help  from  imagination,  be 
regarded  as  the  probable  site  of  Leif's 
Booths  and  of  Karlsefne's  southern  settle- 
ment —  the  place  "  where  a  certain  river 
flows  out  of  a  lake,"  where  "  a  river 
flowed  down  from  the  land  to  the  lake 
and  so  into   the    sea,"   and   where   there 


were  "great  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river"  —  the  writer  would  be  tempted  to 
point  to  the  neighborhood  of  Northwest 
River  House,  a  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
post  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  Lake 
Melville.  This  post  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Northwest  River,  in  latitude 
530  32'  and  longitude  6o°  10'.  The 
river,  which  is  a  large  one,  flows  out  of  a 
lake  of  considerable  size  at  a  point  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  from  tide-water ;  and  at 
its  mouth  are  bars  or  banks  formed  by 
silt  brought  down  by  the  stream. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  if 
we  assume  Helluland  to  be  identical  with 
Cumberland  Peninsula,  Markland  with 
some  part  of  Baffin  Land  southward  of 
Cumberland  Sound,  Kialarnes  with  Cape 
Chidley,  Straumfiord  with  Saglek  Bay  or 
one    of  the    adjoining    fiords,   and    Hop 
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with  Hamilton  Inlet  or  some  bay  in  the 
neighborhood,  we  shall  find  the  language 
of  the  Erik  Saga,  taken  in  its  obvious  and 
natural  sense,  fully  and  directly  applicable. 
The  single  exception  is  the  statement 
that  no  snow  came  at  Hop  during  the 
winter  of  Thorfinn's  stay ;   and  this  com- 


paratively trifling  objection  can  be  easily 
dealt  with.  The  establishing,  from  what 
is  submitted  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  Saga  narrative,  of  a 
strong  p?'i?nd  facie  case  in  favor  of  plac- 
ing Vinland  on  Labrador,  is  felt  to  be 
enough  to  attempt  in  a  magazine  article. 
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Winnepesaukee  —  From  the  Ossipee   Mountain   Park. 


PLACES  are  like  persons,  in  many 
ways.  They  have  their  franknesses 
and  their  reserves,  and  in  regions 
of  both  landscape  and  character  sup- 
posed to  be  well  known,  or  not  worth 
knowing,  we  often  come  upon  unexpected 
revelations  of  beauty,  subtle  clews  to  in- 
exhaustible delight.  And  perhaps  the 
most  desirable  daily  companionship  of 
either  kind  is  that  which  does  not  offer 
us  too  much  of  the  surface  attraction 
obvious  to  the  whole  gazing  world,  but 
which  beckons  the  seeker  elusively  from 
behind  apparently  commonplace  barriers. 
Everybody  goes  to  Niagara,  to  the 
White  Mountains,  to  Mount  Desert,  to 
the  Adirondacks  ;  pictures  of  their  promi- 
nent points  of  interest  are  in  all  the 
guide-books  ;  but  not  very  many  dream 
of  the  lovely  nooks  that  they  fly  past 
with  the  crowd  on  their  way  to  the  popu- 
lar resort.  And  it  is  well  that  they  do 
not ;  for  an  invasion  of  tourists  often  in- 
volves the  destruction  of  a  landscape's 
peculiar  charm  —  certainly  of  its  fresh- 
ness. 


Anyone  who  thinks  of  it  for  a  moment 
must,  for  instance,  be  aware  that  there 
are  innumerable  delightful  hide  -  away 
places  in  the  hill-country  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, fairy  nooks  and  corners  of  which 
the  railway-travelling  world  has  not  the 
remotest  guess.  This  has  been  found 
true  of  the  green  heights  of  the  Ossipees, 
thirty  miles  or  so  south  of  the  Presiden- 
tial group,  rarely  thought  of  except  as  a 
threshold  or  stepping-stone  to  the  loftier 
peaks.  That  shaggy  bulk  hides  dells  and 
gorges  in  its  bosom,  fragrant  with  breezy 
bloom,  and  musical  with  the  laughter  of 
rivulet  and  waterfall.  Picturesque  homes, 
inhabited  and  deserted,  are  hidden  in  its 
glens ;  and  half-obliterated  histories  are 
written  on  its  gray  ledges.  Homely 
enough,  in  some  aspects,  are  those  rugged 
crags ;  but  the  rose-breath  of  friendship 
haunts  with  undying  sweetness  many  a 
recess  that  they  shelter ;  and  over  that 
mountain-wall  the  heart  of  more  than 
one  pilgrim  gives  response  to  scattered 
fellow-pilgrims,  "And  I,  too,  have  dwelt 
in  Arcady  !  " 
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The  Ossipee  range  is  made  up  of 
closely-piled  green  summits,  rounded  or 
conical,  interspersed  with  easy  slopes  and 
almost  level  ridges.  The  sharp  peak  of 
Chocorua,  and  the  grand  pyramidal  shapes 
of  Passaconaway  and  Whiteface  of  the 
Sandwich  range,  neighbor  it  so  closely 
that  to  the  passing  glance  it  might  seem 
an  inferior  group  —  as  in  height  it  is, 
though  not  in  romantic  interest.  At  least 
one  remarkable  lake  is  hidden  in  its 
heart,  —  a  mountain  tarn  that  reflects  the 
loftiest  of  the  Ossipee  summits  in  its 
unfathomed  deep,  sunk  like  a  well  in  a 
hollow  wilderness  of  hills,  and  unvisited 
except  by  an  occasional  guest  —  usually 
some  stray  woodsman  or  fisherman. 

Several  beautiful  streams  run  down 
these  secluded  mountain-slopes,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  styled  rivers ;  but  the 
most  fascinating  among  them  are  the 
nameless  brooks,  such  as  would  have  de- 
lighted the  soul  of  a  Wordsworth,  and 
would  have  made  him  murmur  beside  them 
"  A  music  sweeter  than  their  own." 

This  range,  fortunate  in  being  ac- 
counted uninteresting  by  the  common 
traveller,  has  not 
been  without  its 
merited  poetic  ap- 
preciation. Sweet 
songs  from  our  tru- 
est New  England 
poet  flow  down  its 
sides  in  lovely 
blending  with  the 
melody  of  brook 
and  cascade.  Whit- 
tier  writes  : 

"  The  years   are  many 
since  at  first, 

For  dreamed-of  won- 
ders all  athirst, 

I   saw   on   Winnepe- 
saukee  fall 
The  shadow  of  the 
mountain-wall." 

And  scarcely  another  mountain-poem 
of  his  has  more  subtle  tenderness  of  sug- 
gestion than  that  "Mystery,"  in  which  he 
doubtless  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  first 
vision  of  the  Bearcamp  and  Chocorua  : 

"  The  river  hemmed  with  leaning  trees 
Wound  through  its  meadows  green; 
A  low  blue  line  of  mountains  showed 
The  open  pines  between. 


"  One  sharp,  tall  peak  above  them  all 
Clear  into  sunlight  sprang  : 
I  saw  the  river  of  my  dreams, 
The  mountains  that  I  sang  !  " 

For  the  poet  had  told  how  "  Choco- 
rua's  horn  of  shadow  pierced  the  water," 
long  before  he  had  seen  for  himself  the 
marvellous  reflection  of  that  savage  sum- 
mit in  its  own  lake-mirror.  Hardly  less 
perfect  is  "Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp,"  a 
noble  picture-poem,  the  result  of  a  later 
visit.  "The  Seeking  of  the  Waterfall" 
is  another  fine  inspiration  drawn  from 
this  locality, —  the  region  about  West  Os- 
sipee and  the  Bearcamp  River  House,  for 
many  years  a  favorite  summer  resort  of 
our  poet.  The  site  of  that  old-fashioned 
hostelry  is  now  but  a  desolate  mound,  the 
buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
a  few  years  since.  But  the  lonely  spot  is 
peopled  with  delightful  memories,  clus- 
tering about  this  one  honored  figure, 
whose  presence  heightened  the  natural 
charm  of  the  place,  always  the  centre  of 
some  group  of  friends  he  had  won  hither, 
intermingled  with  whom  were  transient 
housemates,  at  once  cordially  received  as 


I  saw  on  Winnepesaukee  fall 

The  shadow  of  the  mountain-wall.' 


friends.  The  rare  merriment,  the  genial 
good  fellowship  that  were  shared  around 
that  blazing  parlor  wood  fire,  must  yet  be 
felt  as  a  warmth  at  the  heart  by  scores 
of  regretful  mountain  sojourners. 

Out- door  associations  with  the  same 
beloved  and  revered  name,  are  not  less 
abundant.  His  initial  has  been  written 
in  light  on  the  hillside.     Not  many  Sep- 
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tembers  since,  there  was  an  encampment 
of  young  men  and  maidens,  mostly  neigh- 
bors or  friends  of  the  poet,  on  the  high 
slope  of  the  Ossipees  near  the  inn  — 
Camp  Whittier  —  with  its  emblematic 
"W"  blazoned  in  Chinese  lanterns 
through  the  evening  gloom  on  the  won- 
dering gaze  of  farm- folk  and  hotel- 
tarriers.  None  who  saw  it  will  be  likely 
to  forget  the  strange  illumination  of  that 
distant  camp-fire,  danced  about  by  a  fly- 


perhaps  the  most  impressively  beautiful 
in  outline  of  any  mountain  range  in  New 
England.  Beyond  its  broken  horizon- 
line  dimly  loom  Kearsarge  and  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Washington. 

The  little  river,  rippling  down  its  val- 
ley-vista from  somewhere  among  the 
solemn  gorges  far  off  underneath  Sand- 
wich Dome,  reveals  itself  here  and  there 
in  a  blue  gleam  of  sinuous  light  that  wins 
your  eye,  as  the  road  winding  along  be- 


ing circle  of  silhouette-shapes  that  seemed 
witch-like  in  the  gloaming,  —  a  weirdly 
brilliant  spectacle. 

The  "Whittier  Maple"  is  a  tree  of 
enormous  girth  a  few  rods  down  the  high- 
way, to  the  unusual  dimensions  of  which 
the  poet  first  called  his  fellow-travellers' 
attention ;  and  the  boldest  summit  of  the 
Ossipee  range  on  the  pleasant  westward 
vallev-road  fitly  bears  his  name  —  "Whit- 
tier Peak." 

The  view  from  the  old  inn  on  the 
Bearcamp  was  —  and  of  course  the  view- 
point remains  unchanged  —  one  of  quiet, 
idyllic  loveliness.  The  stream  clings  so 
closely  to  the  bases  of  the  two  hills  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  now  deserted  hotel 
site,  it  seems  as  if  they  ought  to  be 
named  for  it,  —  Bearcamp  Crest  and 
Bearcamp  Spur.  They  are  easy  heights 
to  climb,  and  command  a  noble  prospect 
—  Ossipee  Lake  and  its  sister-ponds, 
Chocorua,  —  and  the  long,  undulating 
stretch  of  the  Sandwich  Chain,  which  is 


side  it  is  likely  soon  to  win  yourself.  It 
is  a  delightful  drive,  for  ten  miles  or  so, 
between  the  two  ranges,  with  a  con- 
tinually changing  outlook  mountainward, 
right  and  left. 

The  massiveness  of  the  nameless  inter- 
locked heights  of  the  Ossipees  —  cover- 
ing an  area  of  sixty  square  miles  — 
emphasizes  itself  along  this  road.  Name- 
less we  almost  wish  the  early  settlers  had 
left  them  all.  That  dark  olive-green 
cone  which  rises  as  a  landmark  from  the 
corner  of  the  range,  —  what  a  shame  that 
it  should  be  known  by  the  libellous  cog- 
nomen of  "  Black  Snout  !  "  Let  us  beg 
this  sentinel  hill  not  to  bristle  his  sombre 
shagginess  in  objection,  while  we  travel- 
lers re-christen  him  "  Spruce  Cap,"  and 
pass  on. 

On  the  western  side,  towards  Centre 
Harbor,  the  Ossipee  Mountains  are  built 
up  like  a  continuous  rampart,  with  grad- 
ual slopes,  showing  open  rocky  uplands 
and  cultivated  fields  more  than  half  way 
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Lake  Winnepesaukee  from  the   Lav 


to  their  summits.  There  is  a  glimpse  of 
blue  water  as  you  skirt  the  Sandwich 
hamlets  —  Bearcamp  Pond  —  and  through 
this  pretty  basin  one  branch  of  the 
familiar  stream  bearing  the  same  name 
finds  its  way  around  the  curve  of  the  hills 
to  Ossipee  Lake. 

The  road  gets  a  little  steeper ;  sunny 
pasture-lands,  cornfields,  and  orchards 
become  more  and  more  closely  interknit 
with  forest  glooms  as  you  ascend ;  and 
presently,  if  you  are  intent  to  know  what 
those  overhanging  wilderness  heights  may 
hide,  you  stop  before  a  closed  gate, 
opposite  a  typical  New  Hampshire  cot- 
tage, one  of  those  which  almost  seem 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  sign-board 
at  the  gateway  points  upwards.  You 
open  the  gate  and  shut  it  again  as  you 
are  bidden,  and  are  on  your  way  to  Ossi- 
pee Mountain  Park. 

Some  majestic  old  oaks  greet  you  near 
the  entrance  ;  clumps  of  sweetbrier  nod 
gracefully  from  among  the  wayside  shrub- 
bery; the  excellence  of  the  winding 
mountain  road  —  although,  being  a  pri- 
vate one,  it  is  labelled  "  dangerous,"  — 
wins  your  admiring  wonder ;  a  beauti- 
ful panorama  opens  before  you  as  you 
emerge  from  the  forest  and  approach  the 
gateway  of  a  smooth  green  lawn  which 
seems  uplifted  from  the  lower  world, 
shelved  above  rocks  and  woodlands,  like 
the  high  summer  pastures  where  Alpine 
shepherds  tend  their  flocks. 

The  house  and  its  surroundings  have  a 
sunshiny,  hospitable  look,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  welcome  within  ;  and  seated 
on  the  spacious  crescent-shaped  verandah, 
you  may  take  a  long,  full  breath,  for  a 
world  of  unmeasured  horizons  is  before 
you.     Lake    Winnepesaukee    is    at    your 


feet,  apparently,  although  several  miles 
away,  mingling  its  vivid  blue  waters  and 
green  islands  with  the  mistiness  of  moun- 
tain distances.  You  are  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  lake,  and  more 
than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea- 
level. 

The  southern  Kearsarge  is  the  central 
object  in  the  expanse  before  you,  dim 
with  distance,  but  not  so  dim  as  Monad- 
nock,  which  is  yet  visible,  in  pale  outline, 
farther  south.  The  twin  -  headed  Bel- 
knap rises  on  the  left,  and  Cardigan  lifts 
his  humped  shoulders  to  look  across  on 
the  right.  Countless  inferior  summits 
and  ranges  intervene.  Looking  for  hu- 
man associations,  your  eye  rests  upon 
scattered  white  dots,  which  represent  the 
villages  at  the  Weirs  and  at  Centre  Har- 
bor. More  than  ten  miles  across,  you 
can  distinguish  the  pencilled  outline  of  a 
tall  pine-tree,  which,  if  not  Whittier's 
"Wood  Giant,"  is  its  near  neighbor, 
"The  Sentinel."  Eighteen  miles  away 
toward  the  sunsetting,  are  Shepard  Hill 
and  the  Asquam  House,  which  have  often 
exchanged  sun  -  signals  with  the  Park, 
when  friends  have  been  sheltered  under 
the  two  far-separated  roofs. 

The  dark  mass  of  Red  Hill  on  the 
right,  and  the  slopes  of  "Crow's  Nest" 
and  "The  Steep  "  that  skirt  the  lawn  on 
the  left,  give  to  the  whole  grand  view  the 
harmony  of  a  perfectly-balanced  picture. 
You  gaze  and  dream,  with  the  feeling  one 
might  have  suspended  on  the  edge  of  a 
cloud  :  there  is  the  earth  below  you,  and 
you  are  of  it,  but  not  in  it,  having  risen 
to  the  green  threshold  of  a  rural  heaven. 

The  dazzle  of  the  lake  may  drive  you 
from  your  enchanted  dreams  around  to 
the  north  porch,  where  a  verdurous  semi- 
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circle  of  mountains  seems  to  enclose  you, 
as  in  the  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas.  The 
contrast  with  what  you  have  just  beheld 
is  complete.  You  have  the  same  sense 
of  separation  from  the  lower  world,  but 
now  you  look  up  instead  of  down.  If  it 
is  October,  and  the  hillsides  have  taken 
on  their  autumnal  splendor,  you  might 
imagine  yourself  in  an  immense  tapestried 
room,  gorgeous  with  embroideries  of 
every  tint  and  shade  and  color.     For  re- 


lief you  drop  your  eyes  to  the  broad, 
green  carpet  at  your  feet,  murmuring 
to  yourself,  perhaps,  the  words  of  our 
poet  of  the  hills,  — 

"  Touched  by  a  light  that  hath  no  name, 
A  glory  never  sung, 
Aloft  on  sky  and  mountain-wall 
Are  God's  great  pictures  hung." 

But  here  again  you  have  human 
reminders.  There  is  a  weather-worn 
farmhouse  behind  the  stone  wall  across 
the  way,  and  the  creak  of  its  anti- 
quated well-sweep  will  bring  you  to  a 
consciousness  of  neighbors,  if  the  gray 
parrot,  Joe,  has  not  already  startled 
you  thereto,  with  some  sudden  guttural 
ejaculations  from  his  perch  above  you, 
or  by  his  unnaturally  natural  whistle  to 
the  good  dog  "Snyder,"  whose  big, 
handsome  bulk  is  lying  in  protective 
concealment  under  the  bench  where 
you  sit. 

Joe,  by  the  way,  is  a  regular  habitue 
of  these  heights,  coming  up  with  the 
family  every  season  ;  and  a  very  inde- 
pendent character  he  is,  not  without  a 
cynical  tone  in  his  human-like  utter- 
ances,  at    times.       New  -  comers    can 
scarcely  escape  his  sharp-eyed  criticism, 
although  he  usually  reserves  the  expres- 
sion of   his  judgment  until  just  as  they 
are  leaving. 

A  group  of  picnickers  had  gathered 
around  him  one  day,  and  were  trying  in 
vain  to  make  him  respond  to  their  weari- 
some iteration  of  "  Poor  Polly  !  "  "  Polly 
want  a  cracker?"  in  the  usual  irritatingly 
patronizing  tones. 

"  He  can't  talk  !     That  kind  of  a  par- 
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rot  never  does  talk,"  broke  in  oracularly 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  unfamiliar 
crowd.  Joe  turned  his  head  slowly  and 
inquiringly  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker, 
and,  with  great  gravity  and  deliberation, 
enunciated  the  words  "What  do  you 
soy?"  then  backed  around  towards  the 
landscape,  not  condescending  to  utter 
another  syllable.     It  was  like   the  story 


likely  to  follow  their  flight  or  question 
their  title-deeds,  any  more  than  they 
would  the  claims  of  the  blue-jay  or  the 
eagle. 

Up  the  road  and  across  the  brook  a 
little  way,  is  a  cluster  of  old  cellars,  the 
remains  of  what  must  have  been  a  small 
hamlet.  This  has  been  a  school-district 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.     Chil- 


Pee-Wee  s   Pool. 


of  "Who  stuffed  that  white  owl?"  where 
the  meditative  bird  suddenly  moves 
his  head  upon  its  living  pivot  and  con- 
fronts his  critics  with  a  wide-staring  reve- 
lation of  his  "true  inwardness." 

There  are  plain  tokens  of  an  early  set- 
tlement that  nourished  at  this  elevation, 
but  has  died  out,  leaving  only  a  few 
farmers  and  their  families,  who  have  but 
a  slight  hold  on  the  past,  by  memory  or 
by  inheritance.  People  have  lived  and 
died  here,  but  little  trace  is  left  of  them, 
how  they  came  or  when  they  went.  A 
few  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  soil 
can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  Revolu- 
tionary times.  Their  grandfathers  came 
up  here  from  the  seacoasts  of  Massachu- 
setts or  Maine,  and  perched  among  these 
rocks ;  if  you  ask  why,  the  answer  given 
is  "  Poverty,  poverty !  The  land  was 
cheap."     And  in  those  days  nobody  was 


dren  climbed  the  mountain  side  from  be- 
low, to  study  their  spelling-book  and 
multiplication  table  by  the  light  of 
lake  and  hillside  sunshine.  What  inspira- 
tions were  possible  to  childhood  under 
such  influences,  though  barefoot  and  scan- 
tily fed  !  But  the  ruins  of  the  old 
schoolhouse  have  been  removed,  and 
only  these  cellar  -  excavations  remain, 
haunted  by  the  pathos  which  always  clings 
about  the  deserted  habitations  of  human 
beings.  The  homely  vestiges  of  the 
pioneer's  cabin  breathe  out  the  same 
spirit  of  desolation  that  exhales  from  the 
crumbling  walls  of  a  palace  of  the 
Caesars. 

"  All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses:  " 

And  so  are  all  places  where  men's 
houses  have  stood,  —  the  foundation  only 
left,  like   the   chair  from  which   the  aged 
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tenant  rose  and  shuffled  to  his  grave. 
It  is  strange  what  trifles  can  thrill  us 
with  that  touch  which  "makes  the  whole 
world  kin."  Close  to  one  of  these  cel- 
lars —  perhaps  the  very  oldest  —  is  a 
small  ring  of  stones  piled  one  upon  an- 
other, the  upper  sides  overgrown  with 
lichens,  while  beneath  they  are  bare  and 
clean  as  on  the  day  they  were  laid  there. 
It  is  doubtless  a  play-time  relic  left  by 
pre-Revolutionary  children  of  the  moun- 
tain side  ;  a  sort  of  miniature  Druid-circle, 
perhaps  a  juvenile  mock  -  fortification 
against  an  imaginary  attack  of  the  red 
Indians.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
make-believe  garrison  was  hurriedly  for- 
saken on  account  of  a  real  alarm  of 
savags  invasion ;  for  the  war-path  of 
bloodthirsty  hordes  was  not 
far  away,  and  their  camp- 
smokes  must  have  been 
visible    from    this    height.  !g- 

Whatever  it  was,  the  old- 
est dwellers  on  the  moun- 
tain side  remember  this 
small  stonehenge  looking 
mossy -gray  with  age  in 
their  childhood,  as  it  does 
now,  without  any  tradition 
of  the  adjoining  cabin's 
original  tenants.  Few  of 
the  solid  ancestral  edifices 
of  New  England  have  out- 
lasted this  little  enclosure 
of  loose   stones.     Half  in 


Benjamin    F.   Shaw,   the   Developer  of 
Oss;pee   Mountain    Park. 


irony,  half  in  tender  sentiment,  Time 
overturns  the  results  of  man's  painful 
labor,  but  leaves  the  careless  work  of 
childish  fingers  untouched. 

Many  of  the  cellars  are  of  more  recent 
date  ;  and  wherever  the  tenant  of  a  re- 
moved house  is  known,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Park  has  placed  a  tablet,  with  name 
inscribed,  on  its  site.  One  of  these  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  a  personage 
familiarly  known  as  Charley  Brown,  re- 
called on  the  mountain  side  as  rollicking 
and  powerfully  built,  and  an  excellent 
fiddler.  He  had  tales  to  tell  of  war 
times,  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fray  known  as  the  "  Boston  Massacre," 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1770. 

Another  slab  records  the  name  of 
Theodore  Evans,  who  was 
in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg, 
in  1 813. 

The  few  remaining  in- 
habitants have  led  un- 
eventful lives,  startled  only 
by  such  incidents  as  the 
unceremonious  irruption 
of  a  hedge-hog  into  a  cot- 
tager's kitchen  at  break- 
fast-time, or  the  sliding  of 
a  cow  off  a  steep  precipice 
to  premature  death,  or  the 
capture  of  a  bear  that  had 
manifested  too  persistent 
a   fondness    for   fresh 
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Once  a  house  far  from  neighbors  on 
the  mountain  side  was  burned  down  in 
the  night.  The  children  —  there  were 
nine  of  them  —  had  been  playing  with 
flax  in  the  unfinished  loft,  and  a  lighted 
candle  had  come  too  near.  The  family 
fought  the  flames  without  help  and  in 
vain.  They  left  their  home  in  ruins,  and 
appeared  in  the  early  dawn,  a  woful   pro- 


who  "  live  down  on  the  ground."  "  Folks 
that  belong  down  on  the  ground  had  bet- 
ter stay  down  on  the  ground,"  has  some- 
times been  the  remark  made  concerning 
those  who  have  sought  to  scale  their 
heights.  And  who  shall  say  that  this 
reveals  an  unnatural  trait?  The  habit  of 
isolation  breeds  a  self-sufficient  haughti- 
ness in  human  nature,  equally  fostered  by 


Mary's  Arch. 


cession,  at  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  a 
mile  or  two  away. 

A  stone  set  up  in  a  cleared  field  tells 
of  a  more  tragical  occurrence,  indicating 
the  spot  where  Ebenezer  Home  perished 
in  a  snowstorm  only  a  few  feet  from  his 
own  threshold,  as  he  returned  from  an 
errand  to  the  settlements  below,  on  a 
bitter  night  in  the  year  1813. 

Little  as  these  few  mountaineers  have 
had  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  ex- 
istence, they  have  not  altogether  relished 
the  advent  of  new  neighbors.  They 
have  had  a  way  of  speaking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world   below  them,  as  people 


the  solitude  of  wildernesses  or  of  castle 
walls.  Certainly  the  proprietors  of  so 
grand  a  domain  as  this  —  though  only 
vaguely  conscious  of  its  splendors  —  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  resenting  intrusion. 
Something  of  the  awe  that  pervades  these 
lonely  hill-presences  has  crept  into  their 
expressions,  as  when  they  say  of  the 
sound  that  rushes  down  through  the  high 
forests  before  a  storm,  "The  mountain  is 
roaring";  or  of  the  strange  echoes  that 
steal  up  from  under  the  frozen  floor  of 
Winnepesaukee  in  midwinter,  "  Hear  the 
lake  groan  ! " 

It  is  an  illusion  of  the  city-reared  and 
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academy-bred,  that  they  have  a  monop- 
oly of  literary  taste — that  rustics  can  have 
no  true  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  or 
grand,  at  least  in  books.  But  there  are 
thinkers  and  sages  and  seers  everywhere. 
They  who  doubt  it  should  hear  a  son  of 
this  mountain,  who  was  born  on  one  of 
its  loneliest  slopes  and  has  lived  in  its 
shadow  well-nigh  three-score  years,  re- 
ferring in  his  conversation  to  Homer, 
quoting  Emerson  with  genuine  admira- 
tion, repeating  snatches  of  Whittier's 
songs,  and  reciting  passages  of  Isaiah,  as 
in  his   opinion   the    noblest  poet  of  all. 


The  impressiveness  ot  his  tones  as  he 
looked  across  the  lake  into  the  crimson 
sunset  —  he  had  come  up  the  mountain 
in  search  of  a  pair  of  steers,  and  was  at- 
tired suitably  for  the  pursuit,  —  will  never 
fade  from  the  memory  of  one  listener,  at 
least ;  nor  the  admiring  reverence  with 
which  he  repeated  the  verses  containing 
the  prophecy.  "  Thy  sun  shall  no  more 
go  down  ;  neither  shall  thy  moon  with- 
draw itself;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine 
everlasting  light."  It  was  like  the  voice 
of  the  shaggy  hills  themselves  uttering 
benediction. 
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"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pray- 
ing up  here  ;  we  used  to  have  meetings 
very  often,"  he  said ;  and  the  mountain 
airs  seemed  sweeter  for  having  borne 
heavenward  the  aspirations  of  these  hardy 
children  of  the  hills. 

A  sister  of  this  man  is  a  Druid  priestess 
in  massiveness  of  figure,  and  in  eloquence 
of  scriptural  quotation  a  Miriam  the 
Prophetess.  Her  whole  language  is 
Biblical.  There  was  something  weird  in 
the  echo  of  her  powerful  tones,  floating 
up  to  a  group  who  sat,  one  summer's 
evening,  an  involuntary  audience,  on  the 
bench  at  "The  Steep,"  several  hundred 
feet  above  her  on  the  hillside.  At  that 
altitude,  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  just 
indistinct  enough  to  be  construed  into 
blessing  or  malediction,  according  to  the 
listener's  mood.  The  notes  of  the  her- 
mit-thrush and  the  whippoorwill  filled  in 


termination.     You  have    come    suddenly 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  are  gaz- 
ing over  wide  reaches  of  woodland  below 
you,    with    the    sensation    a    bird    might 
have,  looking  down  into  forest-tops  across 
which  he  is  premeditating  a  flight  toward 
the  hills  and  waters  beyond.     The  feeling 
is  peculiar,  —  almost  as  if  you  were  to  be 
disembodied.       Wordsworth    must    have 
strayed  to  some  such  cliff  as  this  when  he 
breathed  the  enraptured  lines  : 
"  O,  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health, 
To  have  a  body,  —  this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued, — 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit  !      How  divine 
The  liberty  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  the  unpeopled  glens, 
.     .     .  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest, 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion  —  one 
Among  the  many  there  !  " 

Returning    from    The    Steep,  an    easy 
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the  pauses,  like  hymns  between  exhorta- 
tions at  a  prayer-meeting  ;  the  solemnity 
of  twilight  was  falling  upon  the  lake  and 
the  hills  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
far  from  inharmonious,  —  not  without  a 
touch  of  supernatural  suggestion. 

"The  Steep,"  is  one  of  the  noblest 
view-points  at  the  park.  You  come  to  it 
by  a  long,  downward-winding  wood-path, 
which  seems  as  if  made  only  for  its  own 
sweet  sake,  but  unexpectedly  you  find 
that  there  was  a  purpose  in  its  plan  and 


stairway  of  rock  leads  you  up  to  the 
Crow's  Nest,  an  elevation  from  which 
you  have  a  bird's-eye- view  of  the  park 
in  its  prominent  features  and  surround- 
ings. There  is  the  cheerful,  double-ver- 
andahed  mansion  on  its  sunny  lawn,  the 
lodge,  the  barn,  the  windmill,  and  the 
pathetic  little  graveyard,  where  the  scat- 
tered mountaineers  have  an  inalienable 
right,  whoever  owns  the  estate.  The  two 
or    three    inhabited    cottages    are   almost 
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more  pathetic  in  their  unneighbored 
loneliness;  and  the  deserted  "Witham" 
house,  far  out  on  the  mountain  slope, 
which  raccoons  and  hedge-hogs  have 
made  an  undesirable  home  for  other  ten- 
ants, has  a  solitary  expression  all  its  own. 

That  darkest  gorge  in  the  hills  is  the 
North  Wind  Ravine.  It  is  a  curious 
weather  phenomenon,  that,  whatever  way 
the  wind  may  have  blown  through  the 
day,  in  nine  nights  out  of  ten  it  sweeps 
down  towards  the  lake  out  of  this  ravine. 
Therefore,  summer  nights  at  the  Park  are 
invariably  cool. 

Mount  Shaw,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
range,  named  for  the  owner  of  the  Park, 
is  nearly  east  of  you,  and  the  observa- 
tory on  its  summit  is  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  It  does  not, 
however,  assert  its  height  from  this  point, 
retreating  and  losing  itself  behind  its 
lower  companions.  It  has  three  distinct 
elevations,  one  of  which  corresponds  so 
nearly  in  shape  and  color  to  the  conical 
height  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range 
as  to  have  formerly  unfortunately  shared 
with  it  the  barbarous  characterization  of 
"  Black  Snout" ;  but  it  is  now  more 
euphoniously  spoken  of  as  "  Melvin 
Peak,"  or  the  "  East  Knoll." 


A  picturesque  glimpse  of  Melvin  vil- 
lage is  revealed  from  the  outreaching 
lowlands  near  the  Lake,  its  white  walls 
and  spires  scattered  among  meadow  and 
orchard  greenery,  in  idyllic  contrast  with 
blue  water  and  the  outlines  of  hills 
hitherto  unseen,  —  Dopple  -  Crown  —  or 
Mount  Caryl  —  and  the  low  ranges  about 
Alton  Bay.1 

Somewhere  near  that  pleasant  hamlet 
crumbles  the  mysterious  skeleton  that  in- 
spired Whittier's  poem,  "  The  Grave  by 
the  Lake." 

"  Ringed  about  with  smooth  gray  stones, 
Rests  the  giant's  mighty  bones.  — 

"  Who  that  Titan  cromlech  fills  ? 
Forest-Kaiser,  lord  o'  the  hills  ? 
Knight  who  on  the  birchen  tree 
Carved  his  savage  heraldry  ? 
Priest  o'  the  pine-wood  temples  dim, 
Prophet,  sage,  or  wizard  grim  ?  — 

"Wordless  moans  the  ancient  pine; 
Lake  and  mountain  give  no  sign." 

And  the  villagers  seem  to  know  noth- 
ing of  this  traditional  cairn.     Perhaps  its. 

1 "  On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of  Melvin 
River,  a  gigantic  skeleton  was  found  (early  in  the  present 
century)  buried  in  a  sandy  soil,  apparently  that  of  a  man 
more  than  seven  feet  high  —  the  jaw  bones  easily  passing 
over  the  face  of  a  large  man.  A  tumulus  has  been  discov- 
ered on  a  piece  of  newly-cleared  land,  of  the  length  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  human  grave,  and  handsomely  rounded  with 
small  stones  not  found  in  this  part  of  the  country." — Hay- 
ward's  New  England  Gazetteer. 
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rocks  have  been  taken  to  build  stone- 
walls with,  for  farm  boundaries,  and  per- 
haps the  grave  itself  has  been  ploughed 
over  into  a  potato  field.  Our  proverbial 
Yankee  disregard  of  antiquity  is  not  in- 
capable of  such  vandalism.  It  would 
scarcely  have  spared  the  rude  tumulus 
from  the  path  of  its  ploughshare,  had  it 
indicated  the  burial-place  of  Passacona- 
way,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  moun- 
tain Bashabas. 

That  southern  side  of  the  Ossipee 
range  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  savage  tribes, 
traces  of  them  being 
found  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  Their 
usual  choice  of  pictur- 
esque spots  for  an  en- 
campment will  be  rec- 
ognized on  sailing  about 
Melvin  Bay,  or  in  ap- 
proaching by  the  road 
the  abrupt  mountain-wall 


straw-color  of  the  evening  primrose,  a 
sumach  waving  its  crimson  pennons  close 
at  hand,  while  the  grand  horizon  stretches 
far  around  the  Lake,  from  Moosilauke  in 
the  north  to  the  dreamy  hint  of  Monad- 
nock  in  the  south,  your  thoughts  easily 
wander  back  to  aboriginal  associations 
that  haunt  the  scenery.  This  height, 
with  the  steep  below,  may  well  have  been 
a  look-out  for  scouting  parties  on  either 
side,  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
and  it  is  known  that  this  mixed  soldiery 


.. 


.- 


Chocorua  Mountain  and  Lake. 


chose  the  route  through 


Chocorua   Peak. 

behind  the  farm-lands  of  Melvin  village. 
The  precipitous  face  of  Bald  Peak,  the 
southernmost  important  summit  of  the 
Ossipees,  forms  a  grand  background  to  a 
very  lovely  landscape. 

Sitting,  on  an  Indian- summerish  after- 
noon, under  the  umbrella-shaped  shelter 
erected  at  the  top  of  Crow's  Nest,  with  a 
wind- harp  sending  out  a  wild  strain  now 
and  then  from  somewhere  in  the  roof 
above  you,  the  sky-tints  of  the  harebell 
at  your  feet  contrasted  with  the  delicate 


the  country  that  lies  be- 
fore you,  for  their  in- 
cursions. 

Along  the  southeastern 
border  of  the  lake,  cap- 
tives were  dragged 
through  the  pathless  wil- 
derness as  early  as  the 
year  1686,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Cocheco 
(Dover,  N.  H.)  by  the 
Saco  Indians.  Among 
them  was  a  woman,  Sarah  Gerrish,  of 
whom  an  early  chronicler  writes  : 

"  The  fell  salvages  led  her  a  terrible  march 
through  the  thick  woods  and  a  thousand  other 
miseries,  till  they  came  to  the  Norway  Plains. 
(Now  Rochester,  N.  H.)  From  thence  they 
made  her  go  to  the  end  of  Winnopeseag  Lake, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Eastward,  through  horrid 
swamps  where  sometimes  they  must  scramble 
over  huge  trees  fallen  by  storm  or  age,  for  a  vast 
way  together,  and  sometimes  they  must  climb  up 
long,  steep,  tiresome  and  almost  inacessible  moun- 
tains." 

This  poor  woman  was  taken  to  Canada,. 
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where  she  remained  for  sixteen  months, 
part  of  the  time  the  unhappy  slave  of  a 
brutal  aboriginal  master,  who  required  of 
her  the  most  menial  drudgery.  She 
found  shelter  in  a  nunnery  after  awhile, 
and  was  eventually  restored  to  her 
friends. 

It  was  a  very  unsafe  region  to  live  in, 


The  Falls  of  Song. 

but  the  fascinations  of  pioneer  life  seem 
to  have  been  irresistible  to  those  first- 
settlers.  Fortifications  for  their  protec- 
tion were  here  and  there  erected ;  traces 
of  them  are  left  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Winnesquam,  and  at  some  other  points. 
The  native  tribes  near  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee,    the     Ossipees,   the    Pemigewassets, 


and  others,  seem  to  have  been  peaceable 
and  friendly,  but  they  gradually  disap- 
peared as  the  white  men  began  to  settle 
themselves  around  the  Winnepesaukee 
basin,  about  the  year  1760. 

The  name  of  Lovewell,  the  captain  of 
the  famous  Pequawket  fight  in  1725, 
lingers  among  these  hill-fastnesses  yet. 
Lovewell's  River,  —  which  per- 
petuates his  name  —  is  the  prin- 
cipal stream  that  flows  through 
the  Ossipee  mountains  towards 
the  east,  and  some  remains  of 
this  ill-starred  leader's  fortified 
retreat  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  at  Ossipee 
Lake.  Traditions  of  a  skirmish 
between  some  of  his  men  and 
the  Indians  of  this  region  linger 
only  a  little  way  from  us  down 
the  mountain  side. 

But  the  wildest  reminiscence 
of  border  history  associated  with 
the  scenery  upon  which  we  gaze 
relates  to  Rogers'  Rangers,  who, 
having  penetrated  the  Canadian 
wilderness  and  sacked  the  In- 
dian village  of  St.  Francis,  de- 
spoiling the  little  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  of  its  treasures,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1765, 
lost  their  way  on  their  return, 
having  been  led  astray  by  the 
Indian  guide,  whom  they  might 
have  expected  would  betray 
them.  Strange  stories  are  told 
of  their  wanderings,  laden  with 
the  silver  image  and  candlesticks 
they  had  sacrilegiously  taken,  — 
of  weird  visions  which  chased 
them  down  the  black  gorges  of 
Moosilauke,  when  the  delirium 
of  starvation  was  upon  them  ;  of 
their  bleaching  bones  scattered 
far  and  wide  amid  unknown 
forest-desolations.  Relics  of  their 
flight  are  now  and  then  found 
these  islands  and  along  these 
but  no  one  can  guess  in  what 
lonely  valley,  or  upon  which  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  isles  that  dot  the  azure  surface 
of  Squam  Lake  and  Winnepesaukee,  lies 
buried  the  silver  image  stolen  from  the 
shrine  of  St.  Francis. 

Ah  !    what   ghosts   might   be    conjured 


among 
shores  ; 
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up  from  the  smiling  expanse  upon  which 
we  gaze  !  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
dwell  upon  the  painful  pages  of  the 
blood  stained  past. 

Before  descending  from  our  Crow's 
Nest  perch,  a  few  steps  down  the  brow 
of  the  hill  will  bring  us  to  Pilhannaw's 
Crag,  a  precipice  of  shattered  rock  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  wooded  and 
grassy  smoothness  about  us :  for  the 
charm  of  the  scenery  here  is  not  so 
much  that  of  sublimity  as  it  is  of  grand 
expanses  and  beautiful  detail.  The 
quaint  name  is  a  historical  one.  A  trav- 
eller who  was  here  in  1672  speaks  of  "a 
very  Princely  Bird  nearly  as  large  as  an 
ostrich,  called  the  PWiannaw.  She 
Ayries  in  the  Woods  upon  the  high  hills 
of  Ossapy,  and  is  very  rarely  or  seldome 
seen."  If  Pilhannaw  were,  as  is  con- 
jectured, only  the  blue  heron,  she  must 
have  been  a  picturesque  object,  "ayried" 
on  such  a  crag  as  this. 

There  are  winding  paths  down  the  hill- 
side leading  to  many  an  exquisite  sur- 
prise of  the  landscape.  But  we  return 
nearly  as  we  came,  and,  pausing  amid  the 
wild  shrubbery  that  fringes  the  home- 
plateau,  it  may  be  well  to  announce  that 
hitherto  we  have  only  been  in  the  outer 
court,  the  vestibule  of  the  woodland 
sanctuary.  The  soul  of  the  region  has 
yet  to  be  unveiled  to  us. 

A  turnstile  —  and  then  a  footpath.  To 
what  will  it  lead  us?  It  has  sufficient 
excuse  for  itself  in  its  own  pleasantness. 
We  dreamily  follow  its  mazy  turnings, 
through  a  thick  intergrowth  of  witch- 
hazel  and  alder,  of  birches,  beeches,  and 
maples,  watching  the  sun  glintings  on  the 
brown  sod  at  our  feet,  and  on  the  cool 
border-mat  of  glossy  gold-thread  and 
arbutus  leaves,  spotted  here  and  there 
with  the  clear  scarlet  of  bunch-berries 
and  partridge-berries ;  or  we  stop  to 
guess  at  the  lineage  of  a  stray  bird  hop- 
ping from  bough  to  bough  in  the 
greenery.  But  gradually  we  are  made 
aware  of  something  beside  ourselves  in 
the  woods —  something  more  than  leaf  or 
bird  stirring  and  whispering  near  us. 
There  is  a  lisp  of  waters, —  a  gleam  of 
spray ;  a  little  brook  is  running  along 
with  us,  keeping  always  close  to  our  path. 

Here  is  a  rustic  bridge,  and  under  it  a 


cascade  lulling  itself  in  a  tiny  pool  which 
reflects  two  slender  white  birches  with  a 
clump  of  brakes  at  their  roots  —  a  picture 
that  captures  the  artist-eye  at  once,  with 
its  unconscious  woodland  grace.  We  are 
entering  Glen  Ossipee,  the  Glen  of  the 
Beautiful  Brook. 

The  water  wins  us  on  with  a  picture 
and  a  song  at  every  turn, —  narrowing  it- 
self between  miniature  precipices,  with  an 
attempt  at  masculine  bass  in  its  baby- 
voice,  that  blends  softly  with  an  under- 
tone of  fairy-laughter  as  it  slips  along, 
spreading  and  crinkling  and  shining  like 
the  silvery  tresses  on  a  young  gray  head. 
With  every  few  steps  it  pauses  at  a  pool, 
and  we  may  be  inclined  to  pause,  as  it 
does,  for  reflection  where  the  pewees 
come  to  dip  their  tiny  beaks,  and,  glanc- 
ing down  into  the  pellucid  shimmer  of 
crystal  over  a  bed  ol  tinted  pebbles,  lose 
ourselves  and  our  thoughts  in  the  en- 
chantment of  this  brook's  many-toned 
cadences. 

And,  indeed,  what  a  poet  this  little 
mountain  wanderer  is  !  Not  even  sweet- 
voiced  Keats  could  sing  so  melodiously, 
though  he  could  make  his  verse  repeat 
that — 

"  Little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves, 
Born  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves;" 

nor  Wordsworth  himself,  though  he 
listened  among  the  wayward  rivulets  until 
he  became  the  interpreter  of  their 

"  Beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound." 

The  human  voice  could  scarcely  add  any- 
thing of  spiritual  suggestion  to  the  liquid 
harmonies  that  surround  us ;  subduing, 
soothing,  yet  beckoning  us  onward.  This 
Undine  has  already  found  her  soul. 

For  a  mile  this  bright  presence  des- 
cends the  rocky  glen,  filling  it  with  every 
various  mood  of  a  brook's  life,  from 
rivulet  to  waterfall.  This  next  crossing 
we  might  call  the  Bridge  of  the  Seven 
Cascades ;  for  the  stream  which  just  new 
seemed  so  narrow  has  parted  itself  into 
that  number  of  distinct  little  falls.  We  can 
almost  distinguish  the  different  keys  upon, 
which  their  songs  are  pitched,  as  we  re- 
cline upon  the  bench  beyond,  leaning 
against  the  supporting  trunks  of  poplar 
and  pine,  the  hemlock-boughs  behind  tap- 
ping our  shoulders  with  graceful  fingers. 
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The  rustic  bridges  that  span  the  brook 
are  laid  across  it  so  lightly  that  they  often 
seem  scarcely  more  than  a  net-work  of 
overhanging  branches.  All  has  been 
planned  with  a  lover-like  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rare  natural  beauty  ot 
the  place. 

This  evergreen  arbor  —  we  shall  pass  it 
without  heeding,  unless  we  look  for  it  — 
is  but  a  group  of  young  trees  buttressed 
by  some  fallen  ones  behind.  The  pines 
have  carpeted  it  with  their  own  brown 
needles,  and  the  trailing  arbutus  is  trying 
to  creep  in.  Listen  !  We  may  hear  the 
voices  of  other  summers  blending  with 
the  murmur  of  running  waters  •  for  here, 
when  we  once  passed,  a  poet  and  his 
friends  sat  reading  and  talking  of  the 
country  "Beyond  the  Gates";  wonder- 
ing,  doubtless,  whether  any  lovlier  seclu- 
sion than  Glen  Ossipee  were  ever 
pictured  upon  the  visions  of  romancer  or 
saint. 

Just  below  this  spot  we  come  to  the 
most  exquisite  nook  on  the  stream — - 
Mary's  Arch  —  a  combination  of  grotto 
and  cascade,  leaning  bough  and  waving 
blossom  and  dripping  moss  and  tinkling 
chime  of  crystal  upon  crystal,  in  which 
Nature  seems  to  have  turned  artist,  and 
almost  to  have  outdone  her  own  expecta- 
tions. It  is  a  perfect,  living  picture,  one 
that  we  can  get  into  the  heart  of,  taking 
with  us  — ■  but  forgetting  on  the  way  —  all 
our  childhood's  dreams  of  elf-land. 
Hither  came  the  minstrel  to  whom  allu- 
sion has  just  been  made,  the  rightly- 
crowned  laureate  of  all  this  lake  and 
mountain  region,  —  and  would  go  no 
further,  having  a  wise  regard,  doubtless, 
for  "the  charm  of  not  too  much." 

But  the  brook  herself  has  something 
more  to  do  than  merely  to  be  as  beauti- 
ful to  look  at  as  possible.  She  moves  on 
more  quietly  for  a  time,  disturbed  by 
fewer  falls ;  still  wimpling  and  curling 
with  many  a  pretty  turn,  and  winning  us 
to  rest  with  her  at  some  pool  which  the 
mosses  of  the  rock  underneath  have 
tinted  with  vivid  emerald,  or  to  drink 
from  some  cool  spring  at  her  side.  Her 
way  has  become  more  sombre  now.  She 
steals  under  the  shadow  of  darkening 
cliffs,  as  if  to  avoid  the  grotesque  shapes, 
suggestive    of  wild    beasts    and    reptiles, 


that  form  themselves  out  of  the  jagged 
bowlders  she  must  pass.  And  a  little 
shiver,  as  of  something  impending,  thrills 
us  as  we  follow  her  slower  course  along 
the  lonesome  stretch  that  we  feel  inclined 
to  call  "The  Spook's  Walk." 

Something  does  await  us  both  ; —  our 
charming  brook  cannot  escape  the  crisis 
of  her  fate.  We  lose  sight  of  her  for  a 
few  moments ;  then,  as  we  go  forward  to 
meet  her,  she  reappears,  a  vision  of 
bridal  whiteness,  veiling  the  rocks  that 
make  a  stairway  for  her  descent  with  a 
hundred  spreading  rills  of  translucent 
light, —the  "Veil  Falls,"  as  the  cata- 
ract is  appropriately  named.  She  is  a 
modest  little  cataract,  however,  trying  to 
hide  herself  among  her  sheltering  trees, 
while  she  concentrates  her  energies  for 
another  and  a  final  effort.  It  is  a  quick, 
silent  rush  between  almost  meeting 
barriers  of  adamant,  a  flying  leap,  and  a 
song  of  triumph  — that  last  blending  of 
many  musical  cascades,  which  they  call 
"The  Falls  of  Song."  She  has  done  all 
that  a  brook  could  do  to  express  her  own 
delight  in  being,  and  to  make  her  life  a 
gladness  to  the  world  into  which  she  was 
born,  and  thereafter  she  moves  on,  staid 
and  gentle,  through  levels  that  broaden 
to  the  completion  of  her  destiny. 

And  her  destiny  is  the  lake.  She  is 
coming  in  sight  of  it  now,  lying  beyond 
there  like  a  great,  silent,  unsatisfied  soul, 
which  has  received  the  tribute  of  hun- 
dreds of  hearts  like  hers  from  leagues 
of  surrounding  hills,  and  is  yet  hungry 
for  more,  to  send  on  by  the  messenger- 
rivers  to  the  all-absorbing  sea. 

Dear  little  Brook  !  If  she  could  have 
foreseen  through  what  dingy  canals  her 
pure  drops  must  run,  what  weary  wheels 
of  labor  they  must  by  and  by  turn,  would 
she  not  have  paused  yet  longer  before 
making  this  last  fatal  plunge  ?  But  moun- 
tain brooks  and  mountain  maidens  must 
leave  their  lovely  dreams  behind,  and 
give  of  their  sweetness  to  refresh  the 
fever  of  the  work-a-day  world,  and  help 
forward  its  complicated  endeavors.  By 
and  by  our  forest-sprite  may  reappear  in 
a  mist-wreath  from  the  ocean,  then  glide 
as  a  cloud  to  some  far  off  hill-top,  and, 
joining  unknown  rills,  sing  her  old  song  over 
again,  with  new  and  richer  intonations. 


IN  THE    OSSIPEE    GLENS. 
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Statistically  told,  Glen  Ossipee  Brook 
(sometimes  called  Welahka)  descends 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  one  mile. 
The  lower  fall  —  of  nearly  fifty  feet  — 
plunges  at  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees 
into  a  narrow,  flume-like  chasm.  Above 
and  below  there  are  traces  of  pre-historic 
convulsions.  The  little  stream  must  once 
have  been  a  furious  torrent.  An  enor- 
mous loose  bowlder,  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  dwelling-house,  has  been  discovered 
near  the  bed  of  the  brook  at  a  little  dis- 
tance below  the  Falls. 

There  are  indications  that  the  savages 
used  a  cavernous  hollow  below  the  cata- 
ract as  a  hiding-place  from  their  enemies. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Ossipees,  and 
other  native  tribes,  lived  in  constant 
deadly  fear  of  Mohawk  invasions.  And 
there  is  a  tradition  that  Lieutenant 
Chamberlain,  one  of  Lovewell's  officers 
in  the  Pequawket  battle,  was  once  pur- 
sued by  an  Indian  to  a  point  just  above 
the  falls,  where  he  leaped  the  chasm, 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  escaped.  His 
pursuer  attempted  to  follow,  but  fell  from 
the  precipice,  and  was  instantly  killed.  A 
white  arrow  marks  the  spot  where  the 
lieutenant  performed  his  well-nigh  mirac- 
ulous feat. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
secret  of  our  brook's  loveliness.  As  sat- 
isfying in  its  way,  and  as  suggestive  of 
more  than  itself  as  true  friendship, —  any- 
thing so  living  as  this  limpid,  silver- 
tongued  presence  must  be  lived  with,  to 
be  really  known.  And  it  is  wonderful 
how  nearly  an  unconscious  development 
of  nature,  like  this,  can  symbolize  the 
inspirations  and  the  sympathies  we  re- 
ceive from  a  full  and  friendly  human  life. 
The  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
spirit  are  indeed  inseparably  linked. 

The  usual  way  of  visiting  Glen  Ossipee 
Brook  and  Falls  is  to  go  down  the  hill- 
path  through  the  pines,  coming  out  at 
the  two  cataracts,  and  then  to  follow  the 
stream  up  to  its  issuing  place  among  the 
alders.  Whether  you  do  so  or  not  de- 
pends upon  the  question  with  which  you 
seek  its  companionship —  "  WThence  come 
you?  "  or  "  Whither  go  you?  "  We  have 
preferred  to  have  the  second  question 
answered  first ;  and  now  we  return  as  we 
came,  knowing  that  we   shall  be   as  de- 


lightfully met  as  we  were  accompanied. 
The  visible  source  of  the  brook  is  for 
up  the  hillside,  in  a  circular  spring 
hidden  by  enclosing  woods,  a  sort  of 
fairy- fountain,  with  ice-cold  water  peren- 
nially bubbling  up  through  clear  sands. 
Its  real,  unseen  sources  lie  deep  within 
the  mountain's  heart. 

Coming  out  of  the  dim  woodland-glen 
into  the  wide  home-opening  of  breezy 
slope  and  lawn,  we  have  a  sudden  feeling 
of  being  in  another  world,  although  under 
the  same  canopy  of  sky.  How  large  it 
looks !  What  almost  infinite  distances 
are  hinted  by  that  pale  mountain-hori- 
zon beyond  the  lake  !  And  can  we  say 
whether  this  beloved  earth  of  ours  is 
more  to  us  in  its  releasing  immensities, 
or  in  its  befriending  seclusions?  It  is 
not  well  for  us  to  try  to  do  without  either, 
so  let  us  be  grateful  for  both. 

In  this  mountain-park  of  several  hun- 
dred acres  there  are  exploring  grounds 
herein  unsuggested,  idyllic  vistas,  and  old, 
overgrown  highways,  health-giving  springs, 
and  space-unfolding  summits.  We  can 
talk  them  over  at  our  leisure  by  and  by, 
as  a  background  for  legends  of  pioneers 
and  aborigines,  sitting  on  the  wide  cres- 
cent of  the  verandah,  between  sunset 
and  moonrise.  Perhaps  the  good  fairies, 
wearing  gossamer  caps,  will  bring  their 
tea-trays  out  to  us  there,  as  they  did 
once,  and  we  shall  sup  by  moonlight 
under  the  cloudless  roof  of  heaven, 
with  the  blue  and  green  mosaic  of  the 
lake  as  a  floor  below  us.  If  it  is  cool, 
we  shall  finish  our  stories  around  the 
blazing  hearth  within.  Curfew  will  warn 
us  when  it  is  time  to  retire  to  the 
world  of  dreams.  Our  slumbers  will 
perhaps  be  lightly  stirred  from  within 
by  the  imaginary  chant  of  Indian  maid- 
ens blended  with  tinkling  waters  and 
^Eolian  melodies,  and  it  will  be  no  sur- 
prise to  us  to  be  awakened  at  dawn  by 
a  chime  of  silver  bells.  And  if,  here- 
after, any  un-disillusionized  child  shall 
come  to  us  with  the  artless  question, 
"  Is  there,  really  and  truly,  such  a 
place  as  Fairy  Land?"  we  shall  answer 
"  There  is ;  we  have  been  there.  It  is 
hidden  away  on  the  mountain  shores  of 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  in  the  beautiful 
Ossipee  Glens." 


HOW   WE   ESCAPED    FROM    FORT  WARREN. 


By   Capt.  J.    IV.  Alexander. 


N  the  month  of  November, 
1862,  I  was  detached 
from  the  James  River 
Squadron  and  ordered 
to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
as  executive  officer  of 
the  new  i  r  o  n  -  c  1  a  d 
Atlanta,  being  con- 
structed for  the  Con- 
federates at  that  place.  On  arriving, 
I  found  the  Atlanta  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  city,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractor ;  but  her  guns  were  on  board, 
and  there  only  remained  some  finishing 
to  be  done  before  she  was  turned  over  to 
the  government.  Captain  McBlair  was 
in  command,  and  the  other  officers  re- 
ported for  duty  about  the  same  time  as 
myself.  The  Atlanta  was  an  iron  steamer, 
built  in  Scotland,  and  had  run  the  block- 
ade into  the  Savannah  River  and  been 
purchased  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. Her  upper  works  had  been  re- 
moved and  she  had  been  cut  down, 
and  a  shield  for  the  battery  constructed 
upon  her  iron  hull  after  the  pattern  of 
the  old  Merrimac,  with  sloping  sides 
covered  with  two  bars  of  iron,  each  two 
inches  thick.  These  bars  were  bolted  to 
the  solid  pine  logs  with  which  her  shield 
had  been  constructed.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  give  any  detailed  account  of  this. 
vessel  or  her  career,  but  only  to  state  in 
a  general  way  how  she  was  eventually 
captured  by  the  Federal  fleet  in  Ossabar 
Sound.  Her  crew  were  mostly  Georgians, 
volunteers  from  the  army,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sailors,  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  duties  required  of 
them ;  but  they  soon  learned  to  work 
the  battery  very  well,  and  with  the  few 
sailors  that  were  on  board  made  even- 
tually quite  an  efficient  crew.  The  ves- 
sel was  at  first  commanded  by  Captain 
McBlair,  but  before  her  sailing,  Capt. 
W.  A.  Webb  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand. After  the  usual  delay,  we  drop- 
ped down  to  the  obstructions  in  the  river 
and    began    exercising    and    drilling    the 


crew;  and  it  was  not  until  June,  1863, 
that  it  was  thought  the  vessel  was  ready 
for  action. 

Sometime  before  this  we  passed  through 
the  obstructions  in  the  river  and  dropped 
down  to  Fort  McAllister,  which  was  on 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Savannah  River. 
On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  we 
dropped  down  to  the  bar  at  the  en- 
trance of  Ossabar  Sound,  where  the 
Federal  fleet,  consisting  of  two  monitors 
and  some  wooden  gunboats,  was  lying, 
awaiting  the  expected  attack.  The  next 
morning  we  were  under  weigh  before  day, 
and  steaming  down  so  as  to  get  over  the 
bar  at  high  water.  At  daylight  the  Fede- 
rals were  under  weigh  and  coming  to 
meet  us,  and  not  long  afterward,  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  bar,  we  ran  hard 
and  fast  aground,  and  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  here  we  remained,  not  able 
to  move.  The  two  monitors  came  up 
within  close  range,  and  taking  positions 
where  our  guns  could  'not  be  brought  to 
bear  on  them,  they  opened  fire  on  us 
with  their  heavy  guns.  Nearly  every 
shot  hit,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time 
before  one  struck  the  pilot  house,  wound- 
ing both  pilots  and  Captain  Webb ; 
another  struck  the  shield  on  the  star- 
board side  forward,  and  the  effect  was  to 
stun  nearly  every  man  in  that  part  of  the 
ship,  wounding  several  severely.  The 
woodwork  to  which  the  iron  plates  were 
bolted  was  completely  shivered,  and  many 
men  were  struck  by  the  splinters.  The 
shot  did  not  come  through,  but  wherever 
a  shot  struck  the  woodwork  was  broken 
and  splintered.  In  a  very  short  time  it 
was  evident  that  to  continue  the  contest 
would  only  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  crew.  The  tide  had  fallen  so  low 
that  all  hopes  of  getting  the  vessel  afloat 
had  to  be  abandoned.  No  resistance 
could  be  made,  as  our  guns  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  they 
having  taken  positions  on  our  bow  and 
quarter.  Captain  Webb  reluctantly  gave 
the  order  to  haul  down  the  flag,  and  in  a 
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few  minutes  we  all  found  ourselves  prison- 
ers of  war  on  the  different  vessels  of  the 
Federal  fleet.  We  were  carried  first  to 
Port  Royal  and  then  to  New  York,  and 
were,  for  a  time,  confined  in  Fort  La 
Fayette.  From  this  place  we  were  taken 
to  Boston  and  placed  in  Fort  Warren,  on 
one  of  the  islands  about  seven  miles  from 
the  city. 

Fort  Warren  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Dimmick,  and  was  garrisoned  by  some 
local  Massachusetts  troops.  The  officers 
and  men  always  treated  us  kindly.  At 
first  we  were  allowed  to  purchase  any- 
thing we  wished,  and  for  a  while  our 
friends  in  Baltimore  and  some  in  Boston 
sent  us  many  things,  clothing  and  eat- 
ables ;  but  after  a  time,  acting  under 
orders  received  from  Washington,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  buy  anything,  and 
had  only  the  rations  usually  allowed 
prisoners,  which  were  neither  plentiful 
nor  inviting.  The  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing provisions  was  taken  from  us,  it  was 
said,  in  retaliation  for  the  treatment  the 
Federal  prisoners  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates  ;  but  this  matter  has 
been  fully  discussed,  and  will  not  be 
dwelt  on  here.  After  this  the  under- 
ground railway  brought  us  such  things  as 
we  were  able  to  pay  enormously  for. 

Besides  the  prisoners  taken  on  the 
Atlanta,  there  were  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Tacony  and  some  political  prison- 
ers and  blockade-runners  confined  in 
Fort  Warren.  We  were  kept  in  the  case- 
mates under  the  main  battery.  In  the 
daytime  we  were  allowed  to  take  exer- 
cise on  the  pavements  in  front  of  our 
quarters,  but  after  sundown  we  were 
locked  in  the  casemates  and  sentinels 
placed  in  front  of  our  doors.  Four  of  us, 
Lieutenant  C.  W.  Reed  of  the  Tacony 
(a  prize  vessel  converted  into  a  Confed- 
erate naval  boat),  Lieutenant  of  Marines 
James  Thurston  of  the  Atlanta,  Reed 
Sanders,  a  political  prisoner  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  myself  determined  to  escape. 
Many  plans  were  suggested  and  discussed, 
but  none  seemed  feasible.  Indeed,  situ- 
ated as  we  were  on  an  island,  and  strictly 
guarded  day  and  night,  with  sentinels 
stationed  in  front  of  our  doors,  confined 
within  solid  masonry  constructed  to  resist 
the  shot  from  the  heaviest  guns,  it  seemed 


impossible  to  escape  ;  and  yet  the  escape 
was  easily  accomplished. 

In  the  basement  under  the  room  in 
which  we  were  confined  was  a  pump 
where  we  obtained  our  water,  and  in  the 
outer  wall  of  this  basement  were  two 
openings  called  musketry  loop-holes. 
These  were  something  over  six  feet  high, 
two  or  three  feet  wide  at  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  and  gradually  sloping  to  a  point, 
so  that  at  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  they 
were  only  a  little  over  seven  inches  wide. 
One  day,  while  bathing,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  could  get  through  this 
hole,  —  and  I  immediately  tried  it.  I 
found  that  by  turning  my  head  so  as  to 
look  over  my  shoulder,  I  could  get 
through,  but  with  my  clothes  on  I  could 
not  get  my  body  through.  Stripping  off 
my  clothes,  I  tried  again,  and  found  I 
could  squeeze  through,  though  it  was 
hard  to  do  it.  This  discovery  was  made 
known  to  the  other  three,  and  each  one 
found  he  could  get  through  quite  easily, 
as  I  was  the  largest  one  of  the  party. 
No  time  was  lost  after  this  in  getting 
ready  for  our  escape. 

Waiting  for  a  dark  night,  we  one  by 
one  squeezed  through  the  loop-hole,  and 
lowered  ourselves  down  into  the  dry  ditch 
between  the  main  and  water  batteries. 
We  made  our  way  cautiously  over  the 
water  battery  and  then  through  the  grass 
towards  the  sea-wall,  where  we  found,  as 
we  expected  and  feared,  that  sentinels 
were  posted.  These  would  walk  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  wall,  and  when 
they  met  they  would  turn  and  walk  off  in 
the  opposite  directions.  Keeping  close 
to  the  ground  we  would  approach  the 
walls  when  they  were  walking  from  each 
other,  and  remain  quiet  after  they  turned 
and  were  coming  together.  Finally  we 
succeeded  in  passing  between  them  while 
their  backs  were  towards  us,  and  got  into 
the  water  close  to  the  wail,  lying  down 
with  our  heads  against  the  wall,  and  our 
feet  in  the  water.  .  Finding  the  sea  very 
rough  and  the  wind  high,  after  a  consid- 
erable time  we  concluded  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  try  to  swim  off  at  that 
time ;  so  we  watched  our  chance  and 
succeeded  in  regaining  our  quarters,  as 
our  friends  inside,  by  our  direction,  had 
left    the    rope    hanging    down    from    the 
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loop-hole  so  that  we  could  go  back  if  for 
any  reason  we  could  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting off  the  island.  Only  a  few  of  the 
prisoners  knew  we  had  been  out.  Most 
of  them  ridiculed  the  idea  that  any  one 
could  get  through  so  small  a  hole.  A 
smart  little  midshipman,  seeing  our  wet 
clothes,  tasted,  and,  finding  them  salt, 
was  convinced. 

The  failure  of  our  first  attempt  did  not 
discourage  us.  Lieutenant  Reed  sug- 
gested that  two  of  his  men,  good  swim- 
mers and  very  reliable,  be  allowed  to  go 
with  us.  He  talked  to  them,  and  they 
readily  agreed  to  accompany  us.  The 
plan  was  for  these  two  men  to  swim  over 
to  the  adjoining  island,  procure  a  boat 
and  return  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  shore,  and  we  would  then  swim  out 
to  them. 

We  made  the  second  attempt  the  night 
following  the  first.  At  the  time  agreed 
on  we  lowered  ourselves  down  into  the 
ditch,  and  were  here  joined  by  the  two 
sailors. 

Proceeding  as  before,  we  stopped  in 
the  grass,  between  the  water  battery  and 
wall,  while  the  sailors,  crawling  on,  passed 
between  the  sentries,  and  getting  into  the 
water  swam  off,  and  we  never  saw  them 
again.  I  heard  that  they  finally  made 
their  way  back  to  the  Confederacy,  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  this  is  true.  Waiting, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  for  hours,  and  the  sailors 
not  returning,  Thurston  and  I  determined 
that  we  would  swim  over  to  the  island  on 
which  the  lighthouse  stood,  get  a  boat, 
and  return  for  Reed  and  Sanders, 
neither  of  whom,  being  poor  swimmers, 
were  willing  to  run  the  risk.  Close  to  the 
shore  where  we  passed  to  the  water  was  a 
target,  made  of  white  pine  and  very  light. 
The  garrison  used  this  target  to  practice 
on,  and  after  consulting  together  we, 
Thurston  and  I,  determined  to  use  it  to 
float  our  clothes  over  on,  shoving  it  ahead 
of  us  as  we  swam.  Watching  our  chance, 
we  pulled  it  down  and  got  it  into  the 
water  while  the  sentinels  were  on  their 
outward  trip ;  and  it  came  very  near  be- 
ing the  means  of  defeating  our  plan  ■  for 
before  we  could  get  away  they  came  to- 
gether again,  right  over  our  heads,  on  the 
sea-wall,  and  began  to  talk  on  indifferent 
subjects,  and    continued  for  some  time. 


Finally  one  said  to  the  other,  "  Where  is 
the  target?  Wasn't  it  here  when  we 
came  on  post?  "  "Yes,  "  was  the  reply. 
"  Where  can  it  be  ?  "  They  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  wall,  and  looked  over.  It 
was  very  dark  in  the  shadow,  and  we  lay 
close  together,  barely  breathing. 

"  I  believe  I  see  something  down  here 
in  the  water,"  said  one.  "  Stick  your 
bayonet  into  it  and  see  what  it  is,"  said 
the  other.  The  sentinel  lowered  the 
muzzle  of  his  musket,  and  shoved  it 
slowly  towards  Reed's  breast,  directly 
under  him.  The  point  finally  rested  on 
his  chest !  He  never  moved  a  muscle, 
but  remained  perfectly  quiet.  That  was 
the  bravest  thing  I  saw  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The 
man  pulled  his  gun  up,  remarking,  "I  am 
not  going  to  stick  my  bayonet  into  salt- 
water." After  this  they  stood  for  what 
seemed  to  us  an  age,  and  discussed  the 
disappearance  of  the  target,  finally  con- 
cluding tha't  the  "spirits  had  taken  it 
away."  Then  they  separated  and  moved 
off,  widening  the  distance  between  us. 

Now  was  our  chance.  Tying  our 
clothes  to  the  target,  we  pushed  it  off  and 
headed  for  the  shore  of  the  island,  which 
lay  some  distance  from  the  fort.  Though 
it  was  August  the  water  seemed  as  cold 
as  ice.  Want  of  exercise  had  weakened 
us,  and  though  we  made  apparently  good 
progress,  it  seemed  hours  that  we  were  in 
the  water,  and  the  tide  swept  us  down  all 
the  time.  There  was  a  lighthouse  on  an 
island  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the 
island  on  which  the  fort  was  built.  We 
kept  this  light  a  little  to  the  right  of  us  as 
we  swam,  and  finally,  after  a  long  time, — 
it  seemed  hours, —  we  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, letting  our  feet  sink  under  us.  We 
both  touched  bottom  at  the  same  time, 
and,  straightening  up,  we  waded  ashore,, 
pulling  the  target  after  us.  We  were  al- 
most frozen,  but  as  soon  as  we  had  put 
the  target  some  little  distance  from  the 
water  we  set  out  along  the  shore  to  look 
for  a  boat,  keeping  together  for  fear  we 
might  not  be  able  to  find  each  other 
without  a  noise,  if  we  separated,  and  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  anyone  lived  on 
the  island.  After  a  long  time  we  came 
upon  a  small  fishing  boat,  which  had  been 
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dragged  up  on  the  beach,  and  anchored 
so  as  to  keep  it  in  place.  We  pulled  the 
anchor  up  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
secured  it ;  then  we  tried  to  shove  the 
boat  into  the  water.  It  was  so  small  that 
we  ought  to  have  launched  it  easily ;  yet 
after  moving  it  a  certain  distance,  we 
could  get  it  no  further.  I  cannot  tell 
how  long  we  were  at  this  business,  but  it 
was  a  long  time.  Finally,  trying  to  see 
what  kept  the  boat  from  moving,  we 
found  there  was  a  second  anchor  over  the 
stern.  Cutting  the  rope  which  held  the 
boat,  we  shoved  it  into  the  water,  and 
getting  on  board  we  hoisted  the  sail  and 
steered  over  towards  the  fort,  intending 
to  take  down  the  sail  when  we  got  nearer 
and  pull  in  for  Reed  and  Sanders.  It 
had  been  getting  lighter  for  some  time, 
but  was  not  quite  daylight.  We  stood 
on,  but  did  not  go  too  near,  for  fear  of 
exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  sentinels, 
whom  we  could  see  very  plainly.  Finally, 
as  it  got  lighter  and  lighter,  we  reluctantly 
turned  the  boat's  head  toward  the  sea,  as 
we  could  plainly  see  that  Reed  and 
Sanders  had  left  and  were  perhaps  back 
in  the  casemates,  having  given  us  up.  It 
was  a  sad  disappointment  to  us.  I  be- 
lieve we  could  have  got  them  off,  if  we 
could  have  launched  the  boat  without 
delay.  I  afterwards  learned  that,  waiting 
till  nearly  daylight,  they  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  the  casemates ;  but  they  waited 
too  long,  and  were  discovered  and  put  in 
close  confinement.  Thurston  and  myself 
sailed  by  the  fort,  in  plain  view  of  the 
sentinels  on  the  sea-walls,  and  after  get- 
ting outside  to  what  we  considered  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  the  land,  we  headed 
up  the  coast,  intending  to  land  in  New 
Brunswick.  All  that  day  we  sailed  with  a 
light  breeze ;  and  towards  night  we  ran 
close  in  shore  to  see  if  we  could  get 
something  to  eat.  We  had  no  clothes 
except  our  hats  and  shirts,  and  we  were 
very  hungry  and  thirsty.  Just  about  dark 
we  were  close  in  to  the  beach.  Near  the 
shore  we  saw  a  house  and  a  man  standing 
in  front  of  it.  We  hailed  him  and  asked 
him  to  come  off,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do  in  a  small  boat.  He  looked  at  us  very 
suspiciously,  but  listened  to  our  tale 
calmly.  WTe  told  him  we  had  sailed  out 
from  Portsmouth  for  a  lark,  and  had  gone 


in  bathing,  and  that  while  in  the  water 
our  clothes  had  blown  overboard,  and 
asked  him  to  get  us  some  clothes  if  he 
could,  and  bring  us  some  water  and  some- 
thing to  eat.  He  went  on  shore,  and 
soon  returned  with  some  old  clothes,  a 
good  supply  of  plain  food,  some  tobacco, 
and  a  small  bottle  of  cherry  brandy.  I 
am  satisfied  he  knew  what  we  were,  but 
we  said  nothing,  except  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness,  telling  him  we  would  remain 
where  we  were  till  next  day ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  sight,  we  hoisted  our 
sail  and  stood  on  up  the  coast  towards 
Eastport,  intending  to  land  in  New 
Brunswick.  Had  the  wind  held  we  should 
have  reached  there  before  morning ;  but 
it  was  nearly  calm.  Thurston  slept  some 
in  the  first  part  of  the  night,  and  at  mid- 
night he  took  the  helm  and  I  lay  down  to 
rest.  For  two  nights  I  had  had  no  sleep, 
and  I  was  very  tired.  I  slept  soundly. 
When  I  woke  it  was  broad  daylight ;  in- 
deed the  sun  was  up,  and  the  breeze  was 
very  light.  We  were  not  heading  our 
course,  but  we  afterwards  did  so.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  the  wind 
was  light,  and  we  made  little  progress. 
We  noticed  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  good  sized 
schooner,  which  was  sailing  around ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  changed  its  course 
frequently  and  was  apparently  running  to- 
wards different  sails  —  several  being  in 
sight, —  we  concluded  that  the  vessel  was 
hunting  for  us.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  towards  noon  she  came  sailing 
towards  us.  The  officers  in  the  boat 
hailed  us,  and  coming  alongside  asked  us 
a  number  of  questions,  we  telling  pretty 
much  the  same  tale  we  had  told  at  Rye 
Beach.  I  think  they  were  about  to  let  us 
go,  when  someone  suggested  we  had  bet- 
ter be  searched.  This  was  done,  and  find- 
ing some  Confederate  money  on  one  of 
us  they  at  once  told  us  that  they  knew 
who  we  were,  and  that  we  must  go  on 
board  the  revenue-cutter,  which  the 
vessel  proved  to  be.  I  think  the  Cap- 
tain's name  was  Webster.  He  treated  us 
very  kindly,  and  told  us  he  had  been 
looking  for  us  both  that  day  and  the  day 
before,  and  that  several  other  boats  were 
out  after  us.  He  carried  us  into  Port- 
land   harbor,  and    before   we    had    been 
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there  very  long  the  United  States  mar- 
shal came  on  board,  and  Captain 
Webster  delivered  us  into  his  charge. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  into  his 
boat,  which  lay  alongside  the  revenue 
cutter,  he  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and,  pulling  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  cuffs  on  to  my  left  wrist 
and  on  to  Thurston's  right  wrist,  so  we 
were  handcuffed  together,  which  made 
me  feel  very  queer.  We  must  have  pre- 
sented a  sorry  spectacle  on  landing,  for  a 
little  newsboy  seemed  to  have  felt  very 
badly  about  us.  He  ran  off  somewhere 
and  came  back  with  two  apples,  which  he 
gave  us.  A  crowd  was  collecting  about 
us,  and  the  marshal  put  us  into  a  cab 
and  carried  us  to  the  city  jail  and  de- 
livered us  over  to  the  jailer,  who  took  us 
upstairs  and  put  us  into  cells  adjoining 
each  other.  We  could  talk,  but  could  not 
see  each  other.  The  food  furnished  us 
in  this  jail  was  certainly  the  most  disgust- 
ing ever  offered  to  men.  After  a  few  days 
our  friends  in  Fort  Warren  sent  us  some 
clothes,  and  we  heard  that  Reed  and 
Sanders  were  well,  but  were  in  close 
confinement.  We  were  kept  locked  up 
in  our  several  cells  at  night,  but  in  the 
daytime  we  were  allowed  to  be  out  for  a 
short  time  in  the  morning,  being  after- 
ward locked  up  in  the  same  cell  for  the 
balance  of  the  day. 

Our  capture  evidently  caused  great 
excitement  in  Portland.  The  jail  was 
crowded  with  visitors  to  see  the  two 
"Rebel"  prisoners,  —  or  pirates,  as  we 
were  generally  called.  They  would  come 
and  stand  at  the  doors  of  our  cells  and 
discuss  us  as  if  we  were  a  species  ol  wild 
animals ;  and  I  suppose  we  were  a  kind 
of  menagerie  to  them.  After  a  while  we 
got  used  to  being  stared  at  and  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  One  day,  I  remember, 
there  was  a  large  crowd  peeping  at  us 
through  the  bars.  One  young  and  quite 
pretty  girl  said,  looking  at  me  :  "  Oh, 
Susan,  he  is  reading  !  "  To  which  Susan 
replied,  "  Pshaw  !  this  one's  writing." 
Several  of  the  visitors  were  evidently  very 
sorry  for  us,  and  some  few  books  were 
sent  us  by  some  kind  people  of  the  city  j 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  people  were 
very  bitter,  and  told  us  plainly  that  they 
thought  we  ought  to  be  killed. 


We  remained  in  Portland  jail  about 
one  month,  and  while  there  formed  plans 
for  escape.  We  were  confined  in  cells 
on  the  second  story  of  the  jail.  The 
doors  of  the  cells  were  of  iron  bars  about 
one  inch  in  diameter.  We  determined 
to  saw  through  these  bars,  and  once  out 
of  our  cells  we  could  go  down  to  the 
lower  floor,  where  we  were  permitted  to 
go  for  a  short  time  to  wash.  The  win- 
dows of  this  wash-room  had  the  usual 
iron  bars ;  by  removing  one  or  two  of 
them  we  could  get  through,  —  and  once 
out  we  determined  to  make  for  the 
water  or  the  country,  as  seemed  best,  and 
get  up  into  Canada. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  the  instru- 
ment to  saw  the  bars  with,  but  we  finally 
succeeded.  Before  we  could  make  much 
progress,  however,  we  were  again  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Warren,  and  found  our 
two  friends,  Thurston  and  Reed,  confined 
in  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fort  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  closely 
guarded.  We  were  put  into  this  room, 
and  some  time  afterward  we  were  joined 
by  Samuel  Sterrett,  a  son  of  Captain  Ster- 
rett  of  the  C.  S.  N.  Sterrett  was  a  native 
of  Baltimore,  and  had  been  arrested  as  a 
Southern  sympathizer  and  sent  to  join 
the  other  political  prisoners  in  the  fort ; 
but  being  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
prisoner,  he  was  put  with  us  into  close 
confinement.  He  was  a  real  acquisi- 
tion, for  he  came  in  provided  with  many 
things  by  friends,  and  was  generous, 
dividing  liberally  with  us  all  he  had  and 
everything  that  was  sent  to  him  from 
Baltimore  by  his  friends. 

We  were  kept  in  close  confinement  for 
several  months.  The  colonel  command- 
ing offered  to  put  us  with  the  other 
prisoners  if  we  would  give  our  parole  not 
to  attempt  to  escape ;  but  this  we  de- 
clined to  do.  We  had  formed  our  plans 
to  get  out  of  this  room ;  but  before  we 
could  make  any  beginning,  we  were  put 
back  with  the  other  naval  officers  in  our 
old  original  casemates. 

Never  losing  hope,  we  began  to  look 
around  at  once  to  see  how  we  could  get 
out  of  the  casemates.  There  wer*  two 
chimneys  in  our  room,  and  both  were 
stack  chimneys  —  that  is  to  say,  there 
were    two   flues  in  the  chimney,  one   for 
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the  fireplace  in   our   casemate,  and  one 
for  the  fireplace  of  the  adjoining  one. 

We  determined  to  move  the  partition 
in  one  of  these  chimneys  and  get  out  at 
the  top.  This  would  be  a  work  of 
months,  but  we  commenced  at  once. 
The  fireplaces  were  closed  and  only  a 
hole  for  a  stovepipe  remained.  We  took 
down  enough  of  these  bricks  to  let  one 
man  get  into  the  fireplace,  and  he  com- 
menced removing  the  partition  between 
the  fireplaces,  or  rather  enlarging  the 
flue  so  we  could  pass  up.  The  bricks  re- 
moved from  the  inside  of  the  chimney 
were  beaten  into  dust  and  carried  out  in 
the  slops  every  morning.  After  working 
nearly  all  night,  taking  turns  and  being 
helped  by  another  prisoner,  Morrell,  an 
engineer  on  the  Atlanta,  we  would  put 
back  the  bricks  we  had  taken  down, 
using  bread  made  into  dough  for  mortar, 
and  whitewashing  the  brick  over  every 
night  before  we  went  to  bed.  This  work 
went  on  for  several  months ;  but  when 
we  could  see  that  our  work  was  getting  to 
a  point  where  we  could  begin  to  see  the 
end,  we  ascertained  that  a  sentinel  was 
posted  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  and 
that  all  our  work  was  thrown  away.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  us ;  but 
we  did  not  have  to  bear  it  for  a  very 
long  time,  for  in  September,  I  think  it 
was,  we  were  ordered  to  get  ready  to  go 
to  City  Point  for  exchange.  While  in 
the  fort  I  had  a  beautiful  little  English 
terrier  named  Fanny,  which  had  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  Captain  S.  S.  Lee, 
and  was  turned  over  to  me  when  Lee  was 
ordered  abroad.  This  little  dog  gained 
the  affections  of  one  of  the  sergeants 
attached  to  the  commissary  department 
in  Fort  Warren,  and  he  used  to  bring 
fresh  beef  every  day  it  was  issued  to  the 


garrison  as  a  present  to  the  dog.  Of 
course  we  took  charge  of  the  meat  and 
the  little  dog  was  given  the  bones,  and 
this  meat  was  a  great  addition  to  our 
larder.  This  little  dog  was  with  me  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  carried  to 
my  home  in  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina, 
where  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
raised  many  sons  and  daughters. 

The  exchange  was  a  special  one, 
arranged  between  the  navy  departments 
of  the  two  governments.  We  were  sent 
in  a  steamer  to  City  Point,  on  James 
River,  where  General  Grant  had  his  head- 
quarters on  a  large  river  steamboat.  We 
remained  here  some  time,  and  we  learned 
that  the  reason  was  that  the  Confederates 
refused  to  treat  with  General  Butler,  the 
Federal  agent  for  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers. The  Confederates  had  outlawed 
General  Butler  on  account  of  his  con- 
duct in  New  Orleans,  and  refused  to 
hold  any  communication  with  him.  Then 
Captain  Webb,  the  senior  captain  present, 
asked  for  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
General  Grant,  who  listened  to  what  he 
had  to  say,  said  nothing  himself,  —  but 
on  the  following  day  we  were  sent  up  the 
river,  and  meeting  the  Confederate  flag 
of  truce  about  nine  miles  below  Rich- 
mond, we  were  put  on  board  that  ves- 
sel, and  the  Federal  naval  prisoners  sent 
down  to  be  exchanged  for  us  took  our 
places  in  the  one  we  left.  After  a  short 
time  the  two  vessels  separated,  and  our 
boat  steamed  up  the  river.  WTe  had  not 
gone  very  far  before  we  saw  a  Con- 
federate picket  standing  among  some 
bushes  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
we  knew  we  were  once  more  inside  the 
Confederate  lines  after  having  been 
prisoners  for  seventeen  months.  I  think 
that  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 


-FOOLS   WHO   CAME   TO    SCOFF.' 


By  Robert  Beverly  Hale. 


OLDSTREAM  !  Cold- 
stream !"  cried  the 
brakeman,  and  flung 
open  the  door.  Wash- 
ington Anderson  was 
not  sorry  to  hear  the 
cry.  He  jumped  up 
with  more  alacrity  than 
the  hot  summer  day  seemed  to  encourage, 
and  almost  ran  to  the  door  and  down 
the  steps.  There  was  Margaret  waiting 
for  him  !  He  greeted  his  sister  warmly, 
rushed  off  and  fetched  his  trunk,  and  in 
five  minutes  they  were  rattling  over  the 
stones,  with  the  breeze  from  the  lake  in 
their  faces,  and  Bess  trotting  as  only  Bess 
could  trot  when  she  knew  she  was  going 
home. 

"  Eleanor  Franklin  is  here,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"Well,  whose  heart  has  she  broken 
this  time?" 

"How  did  you  know?  Jim  Enderby's 
been  making  a  perfect  fool  of  himself 
over  her, —  and  she  doesn't  care  a  snap 
for  him.  She  just  keeps  him  along, — 
you  know  how." 

"I've  never  seen  her,"  said  Washing- 
ton. "I'm  glad  I'm  going  to  meet  that 
girl.  I've  heard  she  never  knew  a  man 
but  she  broke  his  heart." 

"  And  you  want  to  play  the  Ulysses  to 
this  Circe?"  Margaret  asked,  laughing. 
Then  she  said  more  seriously :  "  I 
really  wish  you  would,  Washington.  I 
don't  believe  she  or  anybody  else  could 
break  your  heart.  I  never  cared  about 
her  conquests  till  she  reached  Jim, —  but 
that's  too  bad." 

"  It  is  too  bad.  Jim's  probably  worth 
twenty  of  her,  but  of  course  he  can't 
know  that.  By  Jove,  the  lake  is  glorious, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  That's  Rabbit  Island,  there, 
with  all  the  trees.  And  aren't  the  moun- 
tains grand  across  the  water?  Those 
cloud  shadows  spreading  over  them,  and 
then  giving  place  to  the  sunlight,  remind 


one  of  temptations  coming  into  the  mind 
and  going  away  again,  don't  they?  " 

"I  don't  know — unless  perhaps  you 
mean  a  temptation  to  make  a  girl  fall  in 
love  with  you  just  for  fun  —  or  revenge." 

"I  don't  call  that  a  temptation.  It 
will  serve  her  right,  if  you  mean  Eleanor 
Franklin,  it  might  do  her  good  in  the 
end." 

"  Noble  girl  !  "  cried  Washington. 
"  How  far-sighted  of  you  to  choose  the 
course  which  will  prove  to  her  ultimate 
benefit !  But  how  do  you  reconcile  your- 
self? It  will  serve  her  right, —  and  it  will 
be  for  her  good.  But,  then,  don't  they 
say  you  women  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reason  ?  Your  virtues  are  above  it ;  and 
your  other  qualities  —  absolutely  without 
it." 

"That's  right.  Pitch  into  us.  We 
have  no  friends.  The  soldiers  in  our  own 
army  desert  us  and  run  down  other 
women,  so  as  to  make  capital  for  them- 
selves with  men.  I  own  that  women  are 
without  reason  in  one  important  point : 
they  fall  in  love  with  men  for  no  reason 
at  all, —  with  Washington  Anderson,  for 
instance." 

"Stop!"  cried  Washington.  "You 
know  you  would  be  in  love  with  him  this 
minute  if  he  wasn't  your  brother.  Turn 
in  here,  you  say?  What  splendid  hem- 
locks !  Who  are  the  people  on  the 
piazza?  Which  is  the  fair  Eleanor?  That 
must  be  she  at  the  corner.  Now  for  my 
sweetest  smile.  Is  this  right,  Margaret?" 
He  made  a  hideous  grimace. 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  piazza 
steps.  Mrs.  Weavington  greeted  Wash- 
ington warmly,  and  so  did  all  the  rest, 
except  Eleanor  Franklin,  who  stood 
apart,  looking  on  with  an  interested  smile. 

"  Why  !  "  cried  good-hearted  Mrs. 
Weavington,  "  you  dear  children,  don't 
you  know  each  other?  Miss  Franklin, 
allow  me  to  present  my  friend,  Washing- 
ton Anderson." 

"  I  am    very    glad    to    meet    you,  Mr. 
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Anderson,"  said  Eleanor,  her  dark  eyes 
looking  him  full  in  the  face  as  they  shook 
hands. 

There  were  a  good  many  young  people 
staying  at  Mrs.  Weavington's  house,  and 
she  was  always  getting  up  expeditions 
and  amusements  that  they  might  pass 
their  time  pleasantly.  The  day  after 
Washington  arrived,  they  all  set  out  on  a 
walk  to  Sunset  Hill.  Washington  and 
Eleanor  were  not  together,  but  when  the 
party  reached  the  hill,  Washington,  with 
the  savoir /aire  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
he  was  rather  proud,  managed  so  that  he 
and  Miss  Franklin  sat  together  in  the 
shade  of  the  same  rock  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  rest.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  have  been  so  successful  if 
Eleanor  had  not  easily  fallen  in  with  his 
arrangements. 

"Do  you  see  that  island?"  inquired 
Washington.  "  That  is  Rabbit  Island.  I 
have  determined  to  cut  away  a  clearing 
in  the  centre,  and  live  there  like  Thoreau, 
communing  with  nature." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Anderson  !  I'm  sorry,  but  I 
cannot  allow  that.  I  have  a  previous 
claim.  I  determined  last  year,  —  last 
year,  remember,  before  you  were  born, 
as  far  as  Coldstream  is  concerned,  —  to 
establish  a  convent  for  nuns  in  that 
island.  I  am  to  be  Lady  Superior ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  become  a  nun  whose 
heart  has  not  been  broken  by  one  of 
your  heartless  sex." 

"  I  concede  your  claim  since  you  were 
ahead.  But  I  must  claim  the  right  to 
build  my  cottage  near  the  monastery 
walls,  like  the  old  German  knight,  and 
gaze  up  at  some  of  the  windows  and  see 
the  heart-broken  creatures.  It's  rather 
good  fun  looking  in  at  the  windows  of 
such  institutions.  I  have  been  fascinated 
by  staring  at  the  maniacs  in  the  windows 
of  the  Brattleboro  Lunatic  Asylum." 

"Now,  that's  an  apt  simile,"  said  Miss 
Franklin.  "  How  a  woman  can  be  heart- 
broken I  don't  see.  They  really  deserve 
to  go  to  Brattleboro.  Yet  I  am  going  to 
take  them  in  and  cure  them." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  to  have  them  study 
the  portions  of  literature  which  treat  of 
the  perversity  and  wickedness  of  man, 
until  I  make  them  all  women-haters  —  " 


"  And  old  maids  !  But  do  you  really 
hate  men  yourself?" 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  say?  Yes,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Washington  Anderson  !  I  can- 
not go  so  far  as  that.  I  admire  George 
Washington,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
Mr.  Weavington,  and  —  how  beautiful  the 
lake  is  !  From  here,  it  looks  as  if  there 
wasn't  a  ripple.  That's  the  way  when 
you  see  the  doings  of  a  family  as  a 
stranger,  —  you  think  they  never  quarrel. 
I  guess  tne  fishes  in  the  lake  could  point 
out  a  ripple  or  two.  I  do  so  love  that 
blue  of  the  lake,  —  and  then  the  green 
of  the  trees  and  mountains,  and  then  the 
different  blue  of  the  sky!"  —  and  she 
sighed  admirably. 

"Yes,  it's  lovely,"  said  Washington. 
"You  are  fond  of  nature,  aren't  you?  So 
am  I." 

"  I'm  fonder  of  it  than  anything  else, — 
even  than  my  favorite  men,"  she  said; 
"except,  of  course,  my  family." 

"  I'm  fond  of  nature,  too,"  said  Wash- 
ington. "  But  I'm  fonder  of  people  — 
fonder  than  you,  I  imagine." 

"There,  they  are  going  away.  No, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  can  get  up 
quite  well  enough  alone.  I  must  get  into 
good  practice,  you  know.  In  the  nun- 
nery there  will  be  no  one  to  help  me." 

That  evening  after  supper  Washington 
and  his  sister  walked  out  to  see  the  sun- 
set. There  was  a  mass  of  clouds  to  the 
westward,  the  edge  of  the  mass  lit  up  by 
the  sinking  sun.  Margaret  said  some- 
thing about  every  cloud  having  a  silver 
lining. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  rejoined  her  brother. 
"  There  are  a  lot  of  clouds  that  are  pre- 
vented from  having  a  golden  lining  be- 
cause another  cloud  is  between  them  and 
the  sun.  Just  like  troubles,  you  know; 
there  might  be  a  good  side  to  a  vexatious 
thing,  only  some  other  trouble  gets  in 
between." 

"  How  do  you  get  on  with  your  sun?  " 
asked  Margaret,  mischievously,  and  he 
knew  what  she  meant. 

"Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  can't  find 
out  whether  she  likes  me  or  not.  I'm 
eager  enough  to  make  her  like  me,  but 
she  is  so  energetic  in  making  me  like  her 
that  she  never  stops  to  like  me  at  all,  so 
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far  as  I  can  see.  We  get  on  well  enough. 
Isn't  she  a  beauty,  though?  And  she 
carries  herself  so  well !  " 

"  Have  a  care.  You  must  not  fall  in 
love  with  the  enchantress  you  were  meant 
to  discomfit.  Out  with  your  sword  and 
grasp  her  by  the  hair  of  her  head, —  the 
hair  you  were  raving  over  this  morning  — 
I  don't  think  it's  half  so  pretty  as  my  own 
—  and,  swish  !  Just  think  of  how  she 
treated  Jim." 

"  It  was  shameful ;  she  oughtmot  to  go 
on  so.  And  he  isn't  the  first  one,  by  a 
good  many." 

"  Nor  the  last,"  said  Margaret,  "if 
that  hair  continues  to  exert  such  a 
charm  !  " 

"Will  you  be  quiet?"  cried  her 
brother,  threatening  her,  mockingly. 
"  Why,  I  only  admired  her  hair  as  a  poet 
admires  things ;  just  as  I  might  admire 
sea-weed,  you  know." 

"  And  her  eyes  you  admire  as  you 
would  a  beautiful  cat's,  I  suppose?" 

"Exactly.  I'm  quite  as  hard-hearted 
as  you.  I  do  wish  I  could  get  her  to 
like  me.  I  can't  think  of  any  way  except 
being  as  nice  as  I  can.  It's  all  nonsense, 
I  believe,  this  laying  schemes  to  fascinate 
people.  If  you  want  them  to  like  you, 
just  be  as  nice  to  them  as  you  can,  —  and 
when  they  are  sure  you  like  them,  they'll 
begin  to  like  back." 

"  There's  no  better  authority  than  you. 
How  many  photographs  have  you  on  your 
bureau  now  —  fifteen?  " 

"  They're  not  on  my  bureau  ;  they're 
in  my  trunk.  And  there  are  only  twelve 
of  them." 

"  A  week,  then,  before  there  are  thir- 
teen !  It  will  take  about  three  days  for 
Eleanor  to  send  home,  and  three  more 
for  the  precious  package  to  be  sent  here." 

"  Margaret,  you  are  incorrigible  !  " 

Washington  stayed  out  his  week,  and 
said  something  about  going  home ;  but 
Mrs.  Weavington  would  hear  nothing  of 
it.  He  must  go  with  them  on  the  drive 
to  Coggswell's  Peak.  The  young  man 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  this  good- 
natured  compulsion,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  stay  a  week  longer. 

On  the  day  of  the  drive,  the  party 
assembled  on  the  front  piazza,  with  the 


three  carriages  of  the  Weavington  family 
before  them.  First  was  the  beach-wagon, 
with  two  rather  dangerous  looking  horses  ; 
then  the  carryall,  with  steady  old  Roy ; 
and  lastly,  the  buggy.  Mrs.  Weavington 
stepped  to  the  front  and  issued  her 
orders.  When  she  had  disposed  of 
enough  young  people  to  fill  the  buggy  and 
the  carry-all,  she  turned  to  Washington. 

"  Washington,  you  must  drive  the 
beach-wagon,  because  then  we  needn't 
take  Thomas  away  from  his  work ;  and 
you  are  the  only  other  person  that  I  can 
trust  not  to  tip  me  over.  Eleanor,  you 
sit  with  him  on  the  front  seat ;  but  be 
sure  not  to  say  a  word  all  the  fifteen 
miles,  —  for  if  you  do,  he  will  surely 
grow  careless  and  the  horses  will  run 
away.  How  many  times  have  they  run 
away,  Thomas?     Five?" 

"  Six,  ma'am  ;  they  ran  away  again  the 
day  before  yesterday." 

"  You  see,  Eleanor,  we  all  depend  on 
you  not  to  talk.  Jim,  you  come  into  the 
back  seat  with  me." 

Washington  helped  Eleanor  into  the 
front  seat,  and  then  mounted  himself, 
while  Thomas  held  the  horses.  "  Can 
you  trust  them  to  me,  Thomas?"  he 
asked,  laughing,  as  he  gathered  up  the 
reins. 

The  avenue  led  from  the  house  directly 
down  a  steep  hill.  The  two  horses  began 
to  prance  as  soon  as  they  started ;  and 
when  they  reached  the  steepest  part  of 
the  incline,  they  bounded  and  humped 
themselves  as  spirited  horses  will  when 
they  have  not  been  out  the  day  before. 
Jim  was  anxious.  Eleanor  was  agitated. 
Mrs.  Weavington  alone  kept  up  her  light 
and  airy  talk.  She  was  perfectly  accus- 
tomed to  Washington's  driving,  and  felt 
as  much  at  her  ease  as  in  her  own  parlor. 
Eleanor  watched  Washington  closely. 
He  really  did  know  how  to  manage 
horses.  His  nervous  hands  grasped  the 
reins  strongly ;  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
the  whip,  ready  for  an  emergency.  Now 
and  then,  he  spoke  softly  and  kindly  to 
the  horses.  They  finally  reached  the 
foot  of  the  long  hill  safely. 

"Aren't  they  beauties?"  Washington 
said  to  Eleanor. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  horses. 
They  seem  rather — can  they  go  fast?" 
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"  You  shall  see  for  yourself  when  we 
reach  the  stretch." 

Eleanor  rather  wished  she  had  not 
asked.  But  she  gained  confidence  in  the 
driver,  and  was  soon  as  much  at  home  as 
Mrs.  Weavington,  if  she  did  keep  rather 
silent. 

"  You  don't  ride,  then?  "  asked  Wash- 
ington, taking  the  opportunity  of  a  long 
hill  for  a  little  conversation.  "  I  suppose 
you  go  out  a  great  deal?  " 

"Balls  and  parties,  you  mean?  Yes,  I 
go  out  a  great  deal.  I'm  tired  to  death 
of  it." 

"Then  why —  ?     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Why  do  you  beg  my  pardon?  " 

"  Because  if  you  had  wanted  to  tell 
me  why  you  went,  I  suppose  you  would 
have  done  it." 

"  I'd  just  as  lief  tell  you.  My  mother 
wants  me  to.  She's  a  dear  mother,  but 
she's  foolishly  proud  of  me,  and  wants  me 
to  get  a  little  admiration,  if  I  can." 

"  How  do  you  succeed?  " 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  fools  in  the 
world,"  Eleanor  laughed,  "  and  I  think  I 
am  quite  a  favorite  with  some  of  them. 
I  can  say  that  without  fishing  for  a  com- 
pliment, you  know,  for  you  never  give 
them." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do — I'm  thinking  up  one 
for  you  now." 

"  Well,  if  it's  taken  you  a  week  and  a 
half  to  think  up  one  little  compliment, 
and  you  haven't  thought  up  that  one 
yet,  don't  rack  your  brain  any  further^  I 
beg  of  you." 

"  I  won't.  I  have  thought  of  two  al- 
ready. Your  hat  is  very  pretty,  and  you 
sat  perfectly  still  and  didn't  say  '  Oh  ! ' 
when  Bayard  shied  just  now." 

"  Really,  that  is  too  much.  My  beauty 
is  furnished  me  by  Madame  Celeste,  and 
my  silence  by  agonies  of  fear  which  par- 
alyze my  powers  of  utterance." 

Washington  became  more  earnest. 

"Well,  then,  your  —  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  broke  in,  seeing  that  a 
real  compliment  was  coming  this  time ; 
"you  must  think  another  week  and  a 
half  before  I  let  you  give  me  another. 
It  will  probably  be  that  these  boots  are 
pretty  —  and  I  will  tell  you  then  that 
they  belong  to  your  sister  Margaret." 

The  carriage  was  half  way  up  a  steep 


hill  when  an  unfortunate  rencontre  took 
place.  Two  men  and  a  performing  bear 
appeared  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  before  the 
eyes  of  the  horses,  who  had  had  no  real 
excitement  since  running  away  two  days 
before,  and  who  were  aching  to  be  fright- 
ened at  something.  They  began  to  jump 
and  snort,  and  just  as  the  bear  was  ap- 
parently safely  past,  Bayard,  the  nigh 
horse,  kicked  up  his  heels  and  got  one 
leg  over  the  traces.  Washington  quieted 
the  two  rampant  animals  as  well  as  he 
could.  Eleanor  wondered  what  he  would 
do.  All  of  a  sudden  she  felt  him  thrust 
the  reins  into  her  hands,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  was  out  of  the  carriage  and  at 
the  horses'   heads. 

"  Eleanor,  get  a  stone  and  chock  up 
the  wheel  !     Jim,  fix  the  trace  !  " 

Jim  got  out  of  the  carriage  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  Eleanor  was  before  him. 
She  blocked  the  wheel,  and  finding  Jim 
hesitating  at  the  trace  because  Bayard's 
leg  was  by  no  means  still,  she  pushed  in 
before  him,  unfastened  the  trace  from 
the  whiffle-tree,  pulled  it  out  from  between 
the  horse's  legs  and  fixed  it  where  it  be- 
longed. 

Washington  apologized  for  calling  Miss 
Franklin  Eleanor.  "  I  had  to  economize 
my  words,  you  know,"  said  he.  "  Miss 
Franklin  was  two,  and  I  couldn't  call  you 
'Franklin'  or  'Miss.'  To  tell  you  the 
truth,"  he  added  presently,  "  I  called  you 
Eleanor  because  I  always  think  of  you  as 
that."  He  was  delighted  at  the  energy 
and  efficiency  which  she  had  shown. 

"  It  seemed  very  natural,"  she  said. 
"I  hardly  noticed  it."  This  was  not 
true,  for  even  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  she  had  blushed  to  hear  him  call 
her  Eleanor. 

"Here's  the  stretch,"  said  Washing- 
ton ;  "  but  I  think  I  won't  speed  them 
just  now,  —  we  are  too  far  ahead  of  the 
others. 

"May  I  try  driving  a  little?"  Eleanor 
asked. 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  I  shall  have  to  say  no 
to  that,"  answered  Washington.  "  I  did 
give  a  girl  the  reins  once  in  my  life,  and 
it  turned  out  badly." 

"That  was  Miss  Atkinson,  wasn't  it?  " 
She  remembered  having  heard  the  story 
at  Newport. 
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"Yes,"  said  Washington.  "  Experi- 
ence is  queer ;  it  makes  one  too  cautious 
about  some  things,  and  too  reckless 
about  others." 

"Too  cautious,  —  yes;  but  not  too 
reckless,  does  it?  " 

"Yes,  too  reckless.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  brakeman  who  gets  on  to 
the  car  while  it  is  moving  ten  thousand 
times,  and  the  next  time  is  once  too 
many?  " 

Eleanor  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then 
she  said,  "How  did  you  know  exactly 
the  right  thing  to  do  just  now?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

Jim  Enderby  and  Margaret  were  out 
in  the  canoe.  It  was  dusk.  There  was 
a  red  glow  in  the  west,  but  no  clouds. 
It  was  a  peaceful  sunset. 

"  Washington  and  Miss  Franklin  seem 
to  be  pretty  intimate  nowadays.  I  think 
he  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  her." 

"  I  don't  think  he  has.  He  is  only 
flirting  with  her,  the  way  he  likes  to  flirt 
with  girls." 

"  No,  he  isn't.  He  means  business. 
But  she  doesn't  care  a  pin  for  him." 

"  I  disagree  with  you."  said  Margaret. 
"  I  think  she  is  tremendously  pleased 
with  him." 

"  She  doesn't  look  it." 

"  That's  why  I  think  so.  Ever  since 
that  drive,  she's  hardly  said  a  word  to 
him.  He  doesn't  know  what  to  make  of 
it ;  but  I  do." 

Jim  groaned.  "  Well,  I  wish  him  joy 
of  her,"  he  said. 

"  Fiddlesticks,  Jim,  you  don't ;  besides, 
he'll  never  propose  to  her.  All  you 
young  men  like  to  pass  away  your  time 
with  girls ;  but  he  never  has  gone 
very  far  with  her.  He  let  me  know  so 
much  himself,  though  for  the  last  few 
days  he  has  been  very  mean  and  hasn't 
told  me  anything." 

The  evening  before  the  day  on  which 
Washington  was  to  leave  Coldstream,  he 
met  Eleanor  Franklin  in  the  dark  hall  just 
before  supper.    He  spoke  to  her  hurriedly. 

"  We  haven't  seen  each  other  much 
for  the  last  few  days.  Won't  you  come 
out  for  a  little  walk  after  supper?  "  Then, 
seeing  her  hesitate,  he  added,  "  It's  my 
last  evening." 


"Then  I  should  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  spend  it  with  the 
crowd." 

"  No,  I  want  to  spend  it  with  you." 

She  gave  a  quick  assent,  and  passed 
into  the  dining-room. 

There  were  some  high  cliffs  overhang- 
ing the  lake,  and  it  was  to  this  point  that 
Washington  and  Eleanor  turned  their 
steps.  The  great  red  moon  had  risen, 
and  was  growing  smaller  and  paler.  The 
two  young  people  who  had  once  been  so 
desirous  to  please  each  other,  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  their  anxiety  to  do  that.  They 
sat  without  speaking  for  some  time  ;  and 
when  Eleanor  broke  the  silence,  her  re- 
mark was  not  a  very  agreeable  one. 

"  How  very  chilly  it  is  here  !  " 

"Are  you  cold?"  He  put  another 
shawl  over  her  shoulders.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  he  said  :  "  Why  have 
you  been  so  different  the  last  few  days? 
Any  one  would  think  I  had  done  some- 
thing dreadful !  What  is  it  that  you  have 
heard  against  me  ?  " 

When  a  cat  is  attacked,  it  runs  up  a 
tree.  A  young  woman  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances takes  refuge  in  a  question. 

"  Have  I  been  different?  " 

"Different?  I  should  think  you  had. 
'Will  you  go  out  on  the  lake  with  me?  ' 
'  No,  I  have  a  little  head-ache.'  '  Let's 
go  down  to  the  shore.'  '  No,  I  want  to 
talk  to  Margaret  about  something.'  '  Let's 
go  out  and  watch  the  sunset.'  '  Oh,  don't 
you  think  it  is  better  fun  staying  with  the 
crowd?'  That's  the  kind  of  conversa- 
tion you  and  I  have  been  carrying  on 
these  last  days." 

"  Really  ?  What  an  interesting  time 
we've  been  having  !  " 

After  a  pause  Washington  asked  again  : 
"  Have  you  heard  anything  bad  about 
me?" 

She  smiled.     "No  end  of  things." 

"  What  sort  of  things  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  as  I've  heard  anything 
worse  than  your  having  broken  half  a 
dozen  girls'  hearts.  That,  of  course, 
doesn't  amount  to  anything!" 

"Are  you  serious,  Miss  Franklin? 
What  do  you  mean?  /  break  people's 
hearts?  What  do  you  do,  I  should  like 
to  know?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Anderson?" 
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"  I  meant  that  —  though  I  haven't 
broken  any  hearts  that  I  know  of —  that, 
even  if  I  have,  I'm  not  the  only  one  who 
has  done  it," 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  have  been 
making  that  my  business?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  have  heard  of  at  least 
six  young  men  —  Nonsense  !  It  doesn't 
matter  what  I've  heard." 

"And  I've  heard  of  at  least  six  young 
women  —  Nonsense  !  It  doesn't  matter 
what  I've  heard." 

They  both  laughed  nervously. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Washing- 
ton, at  last,  "  that  I  haven't  flirted  at  all ; 
I  have,  sometimes." 

"  So  have  I.  But  I  have  never  gone 
so  far,  —  I  mean  —  " 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  went  so  far 
as  to  do  any  harm  knowingly,  Miss  Frank- 
lin. But  you  girls  don't  know  what  agony 
a  man  feels,  when  he  loves  a  girl  who 
won't  love  him." 

"  Naturally,  we  don't,  Mr.  Anderson. 
When  a  man  comes  to  one  of  us,  who  we 
know  has  asked  three  girls  before,  and 
who,  we  afterwards  find,  has  asked  two 
more,  I  must  confess  we  do  not  have  a 
truly  dreadful  sense  of  his  agony." 

"  Well,  look  at  it  on  the  other  side. 
We  see  you  girls  flirting  as  hard  as  you 
can,  and  our  old  friends  making  fools  of 
themselves  over  you.     And  we  think  that 


two  can  play  at  that  game  —  and  we  flirt, 
too.  Who  blames  us?  You  can't,  can 
you?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  not.  I  don't  live  in 
a  glass  house  any  more  than  some  other 
people.  Don't  you  think  it's  time  to  go 
in?" 

"  No."  He  said  it  very  peremptorily. 
He  hesitated  before  he  went  on  :  "  What 
do  you  think  of  a  fellow  who  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  a  beautiful  girl  like 
him  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  care  a 
snap  for  her — and  ended  up  by  being 
so  much  in  love  with  her  that  he  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else,  while  she  didn't 
care  a  snap  for  him?" 

"  I  think  he  was  very  indiscreet.  But 
was  he  sure?  " 

"Of  what?" 

"  That  she  didn't  care  a  snap  for  him." 

"  Eleanor  !  " 

"  No,  don't  come  near  me  !  I  must 
ask  you  something  first.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  girl  who  when  she  hears  a 
young  man  is  coming,  paints  her  with 
war  paint,  gets  out  her  tomahawk,  and 
intends  to  subjugate  him,  and  instead 
merely  adds  another  scalp  to  his  belt?  " 

"  Eleanor  !  " 

"  How  bold  you  are  to  call  me  Eleanor, 
Mr.  Anderson,  when  we  have  known  each 
other  only  such  a  short  time  !  And  — 
well,  I  declare  —  you  dear  old  thing  !  " 


A  SOUTH   WIND. 

By  James  B.  Kenyon. 


A   ROMPING  wind  blew  from  the  south, 
And  woke  the  dreaming  wood  ; 
It  kissed  the  rose's  crimson  mouth ; 
Rumpled  the  poppy's  hood  ; 

It  crisped  the  waters  of  the  brook ; 

Loosed  pine-scents  on  the  air; 
And  round  her  pallid  temples  shook 

The  dead  girl's  silken  hair. 
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By  Don  Nicanor  Bolet-Paraza. 
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**-  T^HE    discovery    of 

|  the  New  World  by 
*  Christopher  Col- 
umbus could  not  but 
throw  open  a  new  field 
to  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture that  animated  the 
Spaniards  of  that 
period,  habituated  by  interminable  wars 
of  conquest  at  home  and  abroad  to 
consider  any  enterprise  easy  and  grate- 
ful in  which  life  was  to  be  risked  and 
wealth  was  its  reward.  Marvellous 
stories  regarding  the  second  voyage  of 
the  Admiral  were  circulating  in  Spain, 
and  other  bold  sailors  were  thereby 
induced  to  follow  his  example,  among 
others  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  Juan  de  la  Cosa 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who,  sailing  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1499,  followed  the 
route  of  Columbus,  which  was  well  known 
to  Ojeda,  as  he  had  accompanied  the 
great  discoverer  on  his  second  voyage. 
They  finally  arrived  off  the  coast  of  a 
country  already  discovered  by  Columbus, 
which  Ojeda  named  Venezuela,  signifying 
Little  Venice  :  a  pretty  name,  but  not  at 
all  appropriate,  Ojeda's  only  reason  for 
the  giving  of  it  being  that  he  found  an 
Indian  village  in  the  lake  of  Maracaibo 
built  on  piles,  the  inhabitants'  only  way 
of  communication  with  each  other  being 
by    means    of   canoes.     It    is  not  to  be 


wondered  at,  since  the  Spaniards  had 
their  imaginations  completely  preoccu- 
pied with  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the 
new  continent,  that  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who 
had  already  collected  a  large  amount  of 
gold  and  pearls,  taken  with  or  without 
their  good  will  from  the  peaceful  Indians 
who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of  the  coun- 
try, should  associate  the  humble  floating 
dwellings  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  or 
Coquibacoa  with  the  palaces  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  although  the  re- 
sult of  that  fanciful  name  has  been  that 
many  foreigners  have  concluded  that 
Venezuela  must  resemble  a  little  Venice, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  her  cities 
are  not  floating  cities,  and  that  she  can 
accommodate  within  her  territory  some- 
thing like  five  kingdoms  of  Italy.  Never- 
theless the  name  Venezuela  has  not  been 
changed,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
American  nations,  and  we  Venezuelans 
would  be  satisfied  with  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  mortification  of  saying,  in  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  American  republics, 
that  Venezuela's  turn  comes  last  of  all ; 
although  we  are  in  part  consoled  when 
we  see  that  the  United  States  is  in  almost 
as  hard  a  predicament. 

It  would  seem  that  this  expedition 
carried  with  it  the  germs  of  inappropri- 
ateness,  for  it  bore  along  with  it  that 
Amerigo  Vespucci    whose    name  was    to 
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rob    Columbus    of   a    great    part   of   the 
glory  of  his  discovery. 

It  was  never  the  object  of  these  ad- 
venturers to  establish  settlements  on  the 
territory  of  Venezuela.  Both  they  and 
their  immediate  successors  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  despoiling  the  Indians 
of  their  gold  and  pearls.  This  they 
effected  at  first  by  the  exchange  for  gold 
of  beads  and  other  more  or  less  worth- 
less objects,  and  afterwards  by  treachery 
and  violence.  Such  lootings  soon  made 
an  end  of  the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  and 
it  was  then  that  it  occurred  to  the 
Spaniards  to  make  these  latter  themselves 
an  object  of  traffic.  This  idea  was  im- 
mediately carried  out  by  Christopher 
Guerra,  who  took  back  with  him  to  Spain 
a  full  cargo  of  those  unfortunate  natives, 
who  had  so  kindly  received  them  in  their 
own  home. 

The  natural  result  of  this  rapacity  was 
to  turn  the  peaceful  and  quiet  Indians 
who  inhabited  Venezuela  into  a  warlike 
and  revengeful  people,  and  thus  were 
made  useless  those  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion and  civilization,  by  kindness,  under- 
taken at  a  later  period  by  Father  Las 
Casas  and  other  humane  missionaries. 

Far  from  restraining  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed by  these  adventurers,  Charles  V. 
infused  new  life  into  these  piratical  expe- 
ditions by  decreeing  the  slavery  of  the 
aborigines  who  did  not  humbly  submit 
to  their  new  masters.  The  result  of  this 
imperial  measure  was  that  filibustering 
hordes  swept  over  the  whole   territory  of 


Venezuela,  with  the  sole  object  of  hunt- 
ing the  Indians  and  shipping  them  to 
Spain  as  so  much  merchandise.  It  was 
not  until  1527,  that  Juan  Ampues,  a  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  man,  founded  the 


Simon   Bolivar,  Liberator  of  Venezuela. 

first  settlement  in  Venezuela,  attaching 
the  Indians  to  himself  by  kind  treatment. 
This  settlement  was  situated  in  what  was 
afterwards  called  the  Province  of  Coro, 
and  it  still  preserves  its  original  name, 
Santa  Ana  de  Coro. 

The  conquest  of  Venezuela  does  not 
offer,  like  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  mate- 
rial of  great  interest,  as  the  Indians  of 
that  country  had  not  reached  such  a 
high  plane  of  civilization  as  the  Incas 
and  Aztecs,  nor  did  Spain  send  against 
them  such  captains  as  Pizarro  and  Cortes. 


Port  of  La  Guayra, 
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Caracas. 


The  enterprise  was  nothing  but  a  butch- 
ery and  looting  of  Indians  who  had  not 
the  slightest  notions  of  warfare,  and  who 
had  for  antagonists  the  most  heartless 
men  from  Spain.  But  still  worse  than 
these  adventurers  were  the  avaricious  and 
ferocious  Germans  that  came  over  with 
the  Belsars  brothers  and  their  lieutenant, 
Alfinjer,  who  simply  sacked  Venezuela, 
during  the  unfortunate  period  in  which 
the  country  was  leased  to  them.  This 
period  lasted  until  1546. 

In  the  year  1567,  Diego  de  Losada 
founded  the  City  of  Santiago  de  Leon  de 
Caracas,  which  is  to-day  the  capital  of 
Venezuela.  This  city  is  situated  in  the 
beautiful  valley  that  formed  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  heroic  Caracas  tribe  of 
Indians,  whose  obstinate  resistance  in  the 
struggle  for  independence  forms  the  most 
glorious  page  in  the  history  of  that  part 
of  America.  More  than  two  centuries 
expired  before  the  final  conquest  and 
settlement  of  Venezuela  was  consum- 
mated by  Spain. 

Dearly  at  last  do  those  colonizing  na- 
tions pay  for  the  errors  which  they  com- 
mit of  considering  those  of  their  children 
who  settle  in  their  far-away  colonies  of 
different  material  from  those  who  remain 
in  the  mother  country.  Special  laws  are 
enacted  for  them,  although  they  are  of 


the  same  race,  religion  and  language  as 
those  that  remain  in  Europe ;  they  are 
deprived  of  certain  privileges,  and  greater 
duties  are  imposed  upon  them.  Spain 
paid  for  this  error  by  seeing  the  world 
given  to  her  by  Columbus  slip  through 
her  fingers  and  constitute  itself  into  a 
number  of  independent  republics.  To 
Venezuela  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
initiated  the  movement  that  was  to  give 
freedom  to  Spanish  America. 

Venezuela  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  want  of  a  public  press ;  but 
some  rumors  of  what  was  going  on  in 
North  America  and  in  France  managed 
to  reach  her  —  rumors  of  those  move- 
ments that  culminated  in  the  independ- 
ence of  one  country  and  in  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  the  other.  Those  move- 
ments and  ideas,  though  novel  at  the 
time,  were  taken  up  by  the  people  of 
Venezuela,  and,  stimulated  by  the  success 
of  the  United  States,  they  determined  to 
break  forever  the  colonial  chains  that 
bound  them  to  Spain.  The  first  effort  to 
this  end  was  made  in  1797.  It  was 
headed  by  Gual  and  Espana,  but  it  was  a 
sanguinary  failure.  The  second  attempt 
to  free  Venezuela  was  made  in  1806.  It 
was  led  by  the  Venezuelan  General  Fran- 
cisco Miranda,  who  had  made  the  cam- 
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paigns  of  the  republic  in  France  by  the 
side  of  Dumouriez,  and  whose  name  en- 
graved in  the  Arc  de  PEtoile  in  Paris  is 
one  of  the  first  objects  that  the  patriotic 
Venezuelan  runs  to  see  with  pride,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  French  capital.  General 
Miranda  invaded  Venezuela  with  an  ex- 
pedition organized  in  the  United  States ; 
but  fortune  did  not  favor  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  re-embark. 

The  failure  of  the  rebellion  headed  by 
Miranda  did  not  discourage  the 
Venezuelans,  who  were  now  deter- 
mined to  gain  their  independence 
from  Spain ;  but  they  waited  for  a 
more  auspicious  moment.  That 
moment  was  not  long  in  coming; 
it  arrived  on  the  dethronement  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  by  Bonaparte.  The 
people  of  Caracas  protested  against 
the  Napoleonic  usurpation,  and,  de- 
claring that  they  upheld  and  recog- 
nized none  but  the  Spanish  king, 
they  deposed  the  captain-general 
and  organized  a  governing  Junta. 
This  movement,  although  in  allegi- 
ance to  Ferdinand  VII.,  was  disap- 
proved of  by  that  ungrateful  mon- 
arch, and,  as  soon  as  he  was  restored 
to  the  throne,  he  sent  armies  against 
Venezuela.  The  Junta  of  Caracas 
called  a  constituent  assembly,  which 
formulated  the  Declaration  of  the 
Independence  of  Venezuela  on  the 
5  th  day  of  July,  181 1  ;  it  proclaimed 
the  republic,  and  adopted  a  con- 
stitution, in  some  respects  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  Very 
short  lived  was  this  republic ;  its 
armies,  commanded  by  General 
Miranda,  were  soon  utterly  routed. 

One  year  later  Simon  Bolivar  was 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the 
revolutionary  forces.  He  invaded  Ven- 
ezuela with  five  hundred  men  organized 
in  New  Granada ;  and  thus  began  the 
great  war  that  was  to  last  about  ten  years, 
and  by  which  Bolivar  succeeded  in  free- 
ing Venezuela,  New  Granada  and  Ecua- 
dor, and  of  these  three  nations  making 
the  great  republic  of  Colombia.  He 
afterward  liberated  Peru  and  created  the 
republic  of  Bolivia. 

In     1830,  Venezuela     separated    from 
Colombia,  and  constituted  herself  a  re- 


public, with  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  conservative  party.  This  lasted 
until  1847.  The  liberal  party  then  came 
into  power,  with  General  Jose  Tateo  and 
Jose  Gregorio  Monagas  in  three  alter- 
nating constitutional  administrations. 
To  the  first  of  the  Monagas  brothers 
Venezuela  owes  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  and  to  the  second  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery;  this  in  1854,  nine  years 
before    Lincoln    did    the    same    in    the 


National   Museum,  Caracas. 

United  States.  Monagas  resembled  Lin- 
coln in  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition, 
and  also  in  the  martyr's  fate  that  was 
reserved  for  him. 

In  1858,  the  liberal  party  lost  its  hold 
by  a  revolution,  and  the  conservatives 
came  into  power ;  but  there  was  no 
peace  during  this  administration.  The 
people  rose  in  arms  and  proclaimed  a 
federation.  After  a  war  that  lasted  five 
years  the  federal  principles  of  govern- 
ment triumphed,  with  the  liberal  party 
again  in  power,  and  a  constitution  similar 
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to  that  of  the  United  States  was  pro- 
claimed, with  the  republic  divided  into 
twenty-one  autonomous  states. 

Venezuela  passed  through  a  period  of 
oppression  under  the  dictatorship  of 
General  Guzman  Blanco,  but  at  last  the 
constitution  again  prevailed,  and  the 
country  entered  into  a  period  of  liberty 
and  material  prosperity. 

Venezuela  is  situated  in  the  torrid 
zone  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  or  Sea  of  the  Antilles ;  on 


of  these  lakes  is  Lake  Maracaibo,  whose 
surface  measures  21,728  square  kilome- 
tres. On  its  shore  is  situated  the  hand- 
some city  of  Maracaibo.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  very  fertile,  and  there  are 
many  ports  which  give  exit  to  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  immense  belt  of 
the  Cordillera. 

Within  the  territory  of  Venezuela, 
1,047  rivers  have  their  headquarters. 
Many  of  them  are  navigable,  like  the 
Orinoco, —  which  is  the  second   river  of 
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the  south  by  Brazil  and  a  territory  that 
is  claimed  by  Colombia,  Ecuador  and 
Peru ;  on  the  east  by  British  Guiana  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  United  States  of  Columbia.  Its  ter- 
ritory comprises  1,552,741  square  kilo- 
metres ;  it  is  therefore  three  times  the 
size  of  France  or  Germany,  and  five  times 
the  size  of  Italy, — larger  than  any  Euro- 
pean country  excepting  Russia.  Its 
coast  line,  measuring  3,020  kilometres, 
contains  32  ports,  50  coves  and  many 
anchorages,  without  counting  the  outlets 
of  its  many  navigable  rivers  and  the 
inland    ports  of  its    lakes.     The    largest 


South  America,  ■ —  the  Apure,  the  Portu- 
guesa,  and  others.  They  run  through  the 
three  great  zones  into  which  the  country 
is  naturally  divided,  —  the  zone  of  agricul- 
ture, that  measures  349,488  square  kilome- 
tres, the  pasture  zone,  405,313,  and  the 
virgin  or  forest  zone,  which  has  an  extent 
of  797,940  square  kilometres.  In  these 
three  sections  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
climates,  and  almost  everything  can  be 
cultivated  to  advantage.  There  are  only 
two  seasons, —  the  rainy,  which  is  called 
winter,  and  the  dry,  called  summer.  The 
highland,  or  region  of  the  Cordilleras, 
enjoys  a  delightful  climate.     The  tops  of 
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the  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow, 
which,  besides  ad- 
ding sublimity  to 
the  landscape,  is  an 
attraction  to  Euro- 
pean i  m  m  ig  r  a  n  t  s 
accustomed  to  a 
temperate  climate. 
The  statistical  re- 
cord tells  us,  in 
favor  of  the  climate 
of  Venezuela,  first, 
that  the  mortality 
rate  is  one  in  forty- 
five,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons 
reaching  one  hun- 
dred years  is  one  in 

every  ten  thousand.  Venezuela  contains 
a  population  of  about  2,500,000  inhabi- 
tants. About  326,000  are  Indians,  all 
of  them  peaceful  and  more  or  less  indus- 
trious. This  relatively  small  population 
in  proportion  to  its  immense  extent  of 
territory  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  explain 
the  fact  that  only  about  one  hundred 
square  leagues  of  the  whole  territory  are 
under  cultivation,  thus  leaving  4,480 
square  leagues  of  land  that  can  be  taken 
up  by  immigrants,  land  which  properly 
cultivated  would  yield  seventy  times  the 
actual  production,  —  without  taking  into 
account  the  advantages  for  raising  all 
kinds  of  cattle  in  its  nine  thousand  square 
leagues  of  land  covered  by  excellent 
natural  pasture,  well  watered,  and  with 
a  climate  that  renders  unnecessary  all 
kind  of  artificial  shelter  for  the  stock,  the 
latter  growing  and  multiplying  almost  with- 
out the  care  of  man.  There  are  at  present 
nearly  ten  million  head  of  horned  cattle  in 
Venezuela.  As  yet  sheep  raising  has  not 
been  undertaken  to  any  extent,  although 
we  have  the  proper  pastures  and  climate. 
The  staple  products  of  Venezuela  are 
coffee,  whose  excellence  is  acknowledged 
in  both  hemispheres,  although  its  best 
grades  have  not  as  yet  found  a  market  in 
the  United  States,  but  almost  wholly  go 
to  Europe  ;  and  cocoa,  which  enjoys  such 
universal  fame  that  all  chocolate  manu- 
facturers are  careful  to  announce  that  they 
employ  Caracas  cocoa  in  their  produc- 
ductions    [Caracas  cocoa  was  the  name 
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given  to  the  cocoa  of  Venezuela  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries  when  they  first  tasted 
this  delicious  beverage,  and  by  them  it 
was  made  known  in  Europe]  ;  indigo, 
whose  fast  color  still  refuses  to  give  way 
before  its  modern  rival,  aniline  \  sugar- 
cane, cocoanut,  maize,  and  other  products 
for  home  consumption. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  pays  better 
than  that  of  any  other  product  in  Vene- 
zuela ;  and  consequently  almost  all  others 
have  been  neglected.  Another  reason  is 
that  other  crops, —  sugar-cane  for  example, 
—  require  more  manual  labor  and  more 
material  resources.  To  be  a  sugar 
planter  one  must  have  gold  to  put  into 
the  ground.  A  coffee  estate  is  essentially 
the  estate  for  a  poor  man,  and  he  escapes 
his  poverty  the  moment  the  bushes  yield 
their  very  first  red  berries.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  these  berries  are  worth  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  while  the  cost  of 
production  is  between  six  and  eight  dol- 
lars. A  poor  man  can  plant  a  coffee 
estate  with  little  other  labor  than  his  own, 
and  some  light  work  from  his  family.  The 
land  is  either  given  free,  or  else  sold  to  him 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  payable  in  instal- 
ments at  long  intervals.  While  he  waits 
for  his  coffee,  he  subsists  on  the  lesser 
products  of  the  same  land.  When  the 
plant  is  three  years  of  age  it  yields  its 
first  small  crop,  and  the  next  year  it  gives 
its  first  full  crop.  No  known  chemistry 
can  so  quickly  and  faithfully  convert  the 
sweat  of  the  laborer  into  coined  gold. 
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In  the  forest  zone,  outside  of  the  in- 
numerable hard  and  dye-woods,  there 
exists  an  immense  natural  wealth  which 
needs  no  cultivation ;  it  consists  of  the 
tonka  bean,  copaiba,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla, 
quinine,  rubber,  resinous  balsams,  and 
other  medicinal  plants.  With  regard 
to  the  abundance  of  hard  woods,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  our  wealth  in 
this  respect  when  one  is  reminded  that  at 
the  National  Exhibition  held  in  Caracas 
in  1883,  there  were  exhibited  two  thous- 
and and  seventy  different  pieces,  of  six 
hundred  species. 

There  also  grow  abundantly,  and  in  a 
wild  state,  many  varieties  of  textile  plants. 
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Of  these  only  a  very  small  quantity  is 
employed  in  domestic  use.  Their  culti- 
vation will  doubtless  become  a  great  in- 
dustry and  source  of  wealth. 


In  addition  to  the  agricultural  wealth 
possessed  by  Venezuela,  due  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  we  have  also  mines 
extremely  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  coal,  sulphur,  lead,  tin,  kaolin  and 
petroleum.  The  development  of  these 
offers  an  unlimited  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  for  immigration.  The 
product  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  district 
of  Yuruary  during  the  last  twenty-four 
years  amounts  to  71,092,660  kilograms. 
The  republic  is  made  up  of  nine  states, 
five  territories,  one  federal  district,  and 
two  agricultural  colonies.  The  nine 
states  are,  Carabobo,  Miranda,  Bolivar, 
Lara,  Los  Andes,  Zulia,  Falcon,  Zamora, 
and  Bermudez,  whose  capitals 
are  the  cities  of  Valencia,  la 
Victoria,  Cuidad  Bolivar, 
Barquisimeto,  Merida,  Mara- 
caibo,  Coro,  Guanare  and 
Barcelona.  The  city  of  Cara- 
cas is  the  capital  of  the  federal 
district,  and  is  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley having  for  a  background 
the  majestic  and  picturesque 
Mount  Avila.  It  is  traversed 
by  four  rivers,  whose  waters 
fertilize  the  soil  and  make  easy 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants  in 
luxurious  abundance,  thus  giving  the  city 
the  appearance  of  a  large  inhabited  gar- 
den, surrounded  by  mountains  and  hills  that 
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are  always  green.  Among  the  latter  rises 
Mt.  Calvario,  rivalling  the  Pincio  at  Rome, 
and,  like  this  latter,  made  into  a  public 
promenade  by  landscape  gardening  and 
artistic  ornamentation ;  it  also  contains 
the  reservoir  that  gives  Caracas  its  drink- 
ing water,  which  is  brought  from  many 
miles  away  by  an  iron  aqueduct. 

The   climate   of  Caracas   is   delightful. 
The    minimum  temperature    is  about  90 


Holy  Chapel,  the  Cathedral  and  other 
churches  ;  the  Masonic  Temple  ;  the  Na- 
tional Pantheon,  which  holds  the  ashes 
of  the  Liberator  Bolivar  in  a  handsome 
monument,  that  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  the  famous  Italian  sculptor, 
Tenerani ;  the  department  buildings,  the 
palaces  of  the  Archbishop  and  of  the 
Municipality,  the  public  markets,  the 
orphan  asylum,  etc.     These  buildings  are 
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On  the  Railroad  from  Caracas  to  La  Guayra. 


centigrade,  and  the  maximum  290. 
Its  population  of  about  eighty  thousand 
souls  occupy  10,379  dwellings;  it  is  the 
usage  of  the  country  that  each  family 
should  occupy  one  house.  The  city  con- 
tains twelve  plazas,  with  handsome  boule 
vards  and  gardens  ornamented  with 
statues ;  it  also  contains  many  notable 
buildings.  The  Capitol  consists  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Legislation  and  of  the 
National  Executive ;  these  are  united  by 
handsome  arcades  and  beautiful  gardens, 
the  latter  ornamented  with  monuments 
and  fountains.  The  Casa  Amarilla  is  the 
residence  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. Other  buildings  are  the  Univer- 
sity ;  the  Municipal  Theatre,  which  holds 
about  two  thousand  people  ;  the  Palace  of 
the  Exposition,  which  is  now  given  over 
to  the  Academy  of  Languages  and  His- 
tory, and  to  the  National  Library  and 
Museum ;  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Ana,  the 


all  well  situated,  and  a  good  view  of 
them  may  be  obtained  on  account  of  the 
large  size  of  the  plazas  and  the  broad 
and  straight  streets.  The  Plaza  Bolivar 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the 
city.  In  its  centre  rises  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Bolivar,  in  bronze,  considered 
one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of 
modern  art.  There  are  other  statues  of 
prominent  men,  —  among  them  the  statue 
of  Washington  in  the  plaza  of  the  same 
name,  placed  there  in  token  of  the  ad- 
miration and  love  with  which  Venezuela 
has  always  regarded  the  Father  of  Ameri- 
can liberties,  and  her  sympathy  with  the 
United  States.  Caracas  was  the  first  of 
the  capitals  of  Spanish  America  to  thus 
consecrate  an  imperishable  testimony  of 
the  gratitude  that  our  people  owe  to  the 
founder  of  the  first  free  and  independent 
nation  in  the  world  of  Columbus. 

The  necessary  limits  of  an  article  like 
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this  do  not  permit  a  mention  in  detail  of 
the  other  principal  cities  of  the  republic. 
I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that 
they  possess  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  that  they  all  contain  a  well-bred  and 
cultivated  society,  whose  hospitality,  kind, 
open  and  sincere,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  the  country  to  tourists. 
The    great   variety   of    the   climate   of 


Its  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  less 
changeable  than  that  of  Caracas ;  and  on 
this  and  a  few  other  attractions  is  founded 
the  rivalry  that  exists  between  the  city 
and  Caracas,  a  rivalry  that  serves  to 
stimulate  the  progress  of  each.  Valencia 
is  connected  by  a  magnificent  railway 
with  the  neighboring  seaport,  Puerto 
Cabello. 


Cathedral   of  Santa  Teresa,  Caracas, 


Venezuela  gives  each  one  of  the  capitals 
of  our  states  a  different  aspect.  The 
city  of  Valencia,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Carabobo,  is  situated  on  a  large  plateau 
on  the  border  of  a  picturesque  lake,  that 
has  the  peculiarity  of  being  22  square 
leagues  in  size,  of  having  22  rivers  empty- 
ing into  it,  and  of  containing  22   islands. 


Maracaibo,  capital  of  Zulia  state,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  cities  of  Venezuela, 
due  to  its  situation  in  a  vast  plain  on  the 
border  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same 
name.  Its  climate  is  warm,  but  in  the 
surrounding  country  a  pleasant  tempera- 
ture, cooled  by  the  breezes  of  the  lake,  is 
enjoyed. 
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La  Victoria,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Miranda,  has  been  built  in  a  valley 
overlooked  by  high  mountains.  Sur- 
rounding the  city  in  all  directions  are 
valuable  plantations  of  coffee  and  sugar- 
cane, which,  with  their  various  tones  of 
green,  give  her  a  handsome  setting.  Very 
soon  the  city  will  be  connected  by  the 
Great  Railway  of  Venezuela  with  Valencia 
and  Caracas,  and  her  importance  will 
thereby  be  increased,  as  she  is  the  natural 
centre  of  the  valley  of  Aragua,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  republic. 

The  city  of  Bolivar  is  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Bolivar,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  border  of  the  river  Orinoco, 
appearing  to  sustain  herself  with  difficulty 
on  the  rocky  hillside.  This  important 
city  bore  for  many  years  the  name  of 
Angostura  (Narrows) ,  as  opposite  it  the 
Orinoco  becomes  very  narrow.  It  is  a 
city  that  will  become  a  great  commercial 
emporium,  as  it  commands  the  Orinoco 
and  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  rich 
auriferous  and  agricultural  regions  of  our 
Guyana. 

Barquisimeto,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Lara,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  is  built  on  a  large 
plain,  where  come  together 
the  different  roads  that  con- 
nect the  west  and  the  south 
of  the  republic  with  the  cen- 
tre. A  railway  unites  it 
with  the  port  of  Tucacas  and 
with  the  rich  copper  mines 
that  through  it  export  their 
product. 

Merida,  capital  of  Los 
Andes,  is  situated  in  the 
mountainous  regions.  Its 
climate  is  cold.  Far  away 
in  the  distance  may  be  seen 
the  majestic  mountain  ranges 
with  their  tops  covered  with  perpetual 
snows,  whose  mDst  elevated  point  is  4,950 
metres  above  the  sea  level.  Merida 
seems  a  prisoner  guarded  by  the  high 
mountains,  and  appears  to  await  the  hour 
of  her  delivery  by  the  railway  in  order  to 
pay  her  ransom  with  the  great  riches  of 
her  fertile  soil.  Wheat  of  the  best  quality 
is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  feed 
the  republic  even  were  her  population 
quadrupled. 


Monument  to  Bol 


Theatre,  Valencia. 

Guanare  is  the  capital  of  Zamora,  one 
of  the  most  favorable  regions  for  stock 
farming  and  agriculture.  The  city  is 
situated  on  the  Guanare  River,  which  is 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of 
that  region.  Its  climate  is  warm,  but 
very  healthful. 

Barcelona,  capital  of  Bermudez,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  banks  of  the  Neveri.  Its 
streets  are  straight,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  is  agreeable.  It  was 
during  many  years  very  un- 
healthy, on  account  of  the 
frequent  inundations,  but 
since  the  bridge  connecting 
the  two  parts  of  the  city  was 
enlarged,  the  waters  have 
never  again  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  miasmatic  fevers 
have  disappeared.  The  cli- 
mate is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  republic.  Barcelona 
has  just  thrown  open  the  new 
and  magnificent  port  of  Gu- 
ivar,  Valencia.  anta,  and  the  railroad  going 
to  it  and  to  the  very  rich 
coal  mines,  the  property  of  the  Monagas 
family,  which  within  a  few  months  will 
begin  to  export  coal  on  a  large  scale. 

Coro  is  the  capital  of  Falcon,  and,  as 
already  stated,  was  the  first  town  founded 
by  the  conquerors.  In  one  of  its  plazas 
is  still  preserved  the  cross  that  was 
erected  on  the  day  that  the  city  was 
dedicated  to  their  bod  and  King.  Its 
climate  is  healthful  and  extremely  dry.  Its 
port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  called  La  Vela. 
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Venezuela  is  at  present  actively  en- 
gaged in  changing  her  method  of  inland 
communication,  substituting  railways  for 
her  earth  roads.  Foreign  capitalists,  to- 
gether with  some  natives  ones,  have  thus 
far  constructed  eight  lines  of  railroad, 
and  other  lines  are  being  built,  among 
them  that  which  is  to  serve  as  the  con- 
necting link  with  the  great  Intercontin- 
ental Railway,  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended by  the  International  American 
Congress  at  Washington. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
supervises  both  the  elementary  and  scien- 


are  sent  to  the  best  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Both  the  postal  and  the  telegraph  ser- 
vices are  well  managed.  We  have  two  tele- 
phone companies  who  have  popularized 
this  method  of  communication  all  over 
the  republic ;  not  only  is  it  employed  for 
business  purposes,  but  it  is  also  made  use 
of  by  families  in  their  daily  intercourse ; 
there  are  now  few  families  in  Caracas 
who  are  not  subscribers  to  one  or  both 
companies. 

The  people  of  Venezuela,  though  re- 
puted one  of  the  most  bellicose  peoples 


City  of  Maracaibo. 


tific  education.  The  first  is  gratuitous 
and  compulsory,  partially  paid  for  by  the 
general  government  and  partly  by  the 
municipalities.  The  number  of  federal 
schools  reaches  141 5,  and  the  attendance, 
together  with  that  of  the  municipal  and 
private  schools,  reaches  100,000  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  Higher  education  is  ob- 
tained in  two  universities,  twenty-two  fed- 
eral colleges,  eleven  normal  schools  for 
girls,  and  in  other  private  institutions, 
which  altogether  are  attended  by  4882 
students.  With  regard  to  professional 
education,  we  have  a  law  school,  a  medi- 
cal school,  and  a  school  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. The  government  also  defrays  the 
expenses  of  a  number  of  young  men  who 


of  America,  is  really  a  sober  and  indus- 
trious people.  Crime  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. In  1890,  there  were  only  131 
convicts  in  the  prisons  of  the  national 
government.  Not  a  single  case  is  re- 
called of  any  one  being  stopped  on  the 
public  highway,  even  if  carrying  large 
sums  of  money.  A  story  is  still  told,  as 
something  laughable,  of  an  Englishman, 
agent  of  a  London  firm,  who  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  port  of  La  Guayra,  in  charge 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
that  he  had  brought  to  invest  in  the 
purchase  of  some  cotton,  asked  the  Eng- 
lish consul  to  obtain  for  him  from  the 
military  authorities  an  escort  to  take  him 
to  Caracas  and  to  guarantee  his  treasure 
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been  made  by  the  foreigners 
there  engaged  in  business. 

If   the    life    in    the    cities 
of   Venezuela    combines   all 


Square  and  Garden,  Maracaibo. 

against  risks.  The  Englisn 
consul,  who  had  long  been  a 
resident  of  the  country, 
laughed  in  his  countryman's  face,  and 
calling  upon  the  first  truckman  that 
passed,  gave  him  the  order  to  take  the 
boxes  of  specie  to  Caracas,  without  taking 
any  other  precaution  than  obtaining  the 
driver's  name  and  the  number  of  his 
wagon.  The  next  day  the  English  agent 
received  his  boxes  safe  and  sound,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Wonderful  country  !  "  The 
want  of  banking  houses  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  until  very  recently,  imposed 
the  necessity  of  transporting  money  as  so 
much  merchandise,  and  travellers  were 
obliged  to  carry  with  them  all  the  money 
needed  for  expenses  and  business  pur- 
poses ;  and  as  there  are  long  stretches 
of  country  without  any  hotels  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  stop  over  night  at 
some  peasant's  home,  where  the  traveller 
on  his  arrival  gives  his  valuables  into  the 
keeping  of  the  owner  for  security,  and 
receives  entertainment.  Next  morning 
he  receives  back  the  valuables  that  he 
had  confided  to  the  poor  man's  honesty, 
takes  his  leave  with  a  cordial  handshake, 
and  does  not  even  think  of  inquiring  what 
he  shall  pay  for  board  and  lodging,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  such  a  question,  or  the 
mere  desire  to  pay,  will  be  considered  an 
insult  to  the  generous  hospitality  of  those 
good  people.  With  respect  to  foreigners, 
the  security  of  person  and  property  is 
still  greater,  for  even  in  case  of  war  the 
best  safe  conduct  that  one  can  have  is  to 
speak  broken  Spanish.  This  might  ap- 
pear an  exaggerated  partiality  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  if  the  statement  were 
not  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
greatest    fortunes    in    the    republic    have 


Maracaibo  Harbor. 


the  attractions  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, that  which  is  led  in  the  smaller 
places  in  the  interior  is  none  the  less 
pleasant.  In  these  interior,  far-  away 
villages,  there  is  still  found  much  of  that 
patriarchal  existence  which  a  people 
loses  with  the  increase  of  population, 
with  the  commingling  of  races,  and  with 
the  general  struggle  for  existence,  in  the 
centres  of  progress  and  civilization.  Peo- 
ple live  there  in  a  sort  of  primitive  inno- 
cence,—  not,  of  course,  a  full-fledged 
Golden  Age,  without  the  idea  of  mine  and 
thine,  but  surrounded  by  a  rare  sincerity 
and  good  feeling.  Men  there  exchange 
services  in  the  same  way  that  interests 
are  exchanged  in  metropolitan  life.  Much 
is  certainly  contributed  to  this  state  of 
things  by  a  land  that  provides  plenty  for 
all,  by  a  benign  climate,  and  by  a  certain 
limit  to  ambition. 

The  Venezuelans  still  preserve  the  type 
of  the  Spanish  race  that  gave  them  ori- 
gin, although  some  have  acquired  other 
traits  through  the  influence  of  climate, 
and  others  by  the  crossing  of  races,  par- 
ticularly with  the  native  races,  who  in 
Venezuela  preserve  their  primitive 
beauty,  manly  in  the  men  and  delicate 
and  graceful  in  woman. 

The  Congress  of  Venezuela  has  just 
passed  a  law  concerning  immigration 
which  is  the  most  liberal  that  we  have 
thus  far  had  in  this  respect.  The  govern- 
ment offers  immigrants  the  following  in- 
ducements :  It  pays  their  passage,  ex- 
penses of  landing,  board  and  lodging 
during  the  first  fifteen  days  after  arrival, 
and   allows  the  entrance  free  of  duty  of 
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the  immigrant's  wardrobe,  his  domestic 
utensils,  machines  or  tools,  or  the  instru- 
ments of  his  profession.  It  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  his  transportation  to  any  one 
of  the  government's  agricultural  settle- 
ments ;  it  gives  each  immigrant  the  title 
to  one  hectare  of  land  out  of  the  govern- 
ment waste  lands,  and  also  the  right  to 
purchase,  for  one- half  its  market  value, 
any  amount  of  waste  land  he  may  desire. 
It  is  owing  to  this  beneficent  law  that  a 
current  of  immigration  has  now  been  es- 
tablished that  is  daily  increasing  in  pro- 
portions. The  purchase  of  waste  lands 
in  Venezuela  is  effected  by  giving  in  pay- 
ment five  per  cent  bonds  of  the  national 
debt,  or  cash  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  these  bonds  in  the  open  market.  The 
price  of  one  hectare  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  is  about  eight  dollars.  A 
square  league  of  land  fit  for  stock  raising 
can  be  purchased  for  two  thousand  dol- 
lars ;    but    as    the    bonds    of   the    public 


debt  can  be  bought  for  much  below  par, 
the  acquisition  of  land  can  be  made  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Venezuela, 
which  enters  the  country  by  means  of 
twelve  established  custom  houses,  is  annu- 
ally increasing  in  amount,  /xhe  imports 
reached  during  the  economic  year  1889- 
90  the  amount  of  83,614,41 1.49  bolivares 
[a  bolivar  is  about  twenty  cents],  and  the 
exports  the  sum  of  100,917,338  bolivares 
for  the  same  period.  Coffee  and  cocoa, 
as  already  stated,  are  the  great  staple 
products.  Of  the  first,  Venezuela  pro- 
duced in  this  period  43,168,952  kilos, 
and  of  the  second  6,984,000  kilos,  rep- 
resenting a  value  of  71,167,880  bolivares 
for  the  first,  and  of  9,329,396  bolivares 
for  the  second.  During  the  same  fiscal 
year,  Venezuela  imported  from  the  United 
States  merchandise  to  the  value  of  23,- 
460,390.61  bolivares,  and  her  exports  to 
this   country   amounted   to  nearly  eleven 
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million  dollars  in  value.  The  statistics 
for  1890-91  have  not  yet  reached  me. 
I  am  therefore  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
increase  in  her  imports  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1889-90,  and  that 
increase  amounted  to  about  one  million 
dollars. 

Venezuela  is  the  Spanish-American 
republic  that  is  most  rapidly  increasing 
her  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
This  is  partially  due  to  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  steamers 
plying  between  the  two  countries,  —  the 
steamers  of  the  Red  D  Line  now  making 
the  passage  from  New  York  in  six  days. 
But  it  is  also  due  to  the  sympathy  that 
the  people  and  government  of  Venezuela 
have  always  felt  for  the  United  States,  a 
sympathy  which  daily  grows  greater,  by 
virtue  of  t"  »  interest  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  ti  is  country  in  those  matters 
that  relate  to  the  integrity  of  our  soil, 
and  its  good  offices  in  the  just  claims  of 
our  rights.  The  want  of  good  connect- 
ing lines  between  the  two  countries  re- 
tarded for  many  years  the  increase  of 
commerce  between  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States ;  but  other  weighty  reasons 
still  exist,  which  prevent  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  this  trade,  thus  permitting 
Europe  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  our  markets.  One  of  these 
obstacles  is  the  short  terms  of  payment 
that  are  here  allowed  to  our  buyers,  while 
in  Europe  very  long  terms  are  allowed. 
Another  reason  is  the  refusal  of  the 
American  manufacturers  to  make  fabrics 
and  other  articles  according  to  the  sizes 
and  qualities  corresponding  in  size  and 
quality  to  those  imported  from  Europe. 
The  manufacturers  of  Europe  are  always 
ready  to  alter  their  patterns,  even  to 
fill  an  order  for  six  dozen  handker- 
chiefs, and  are  willing  to  adopt  a  new 
design  to  please  a  customer  who  orders 
fifty  pieces  of  calico. 

The  motives  that  impel  the  American 
merchant  will  continue  in  force  until  the 
supply  of  the  American  manufactures  ex- 
ceeds the  demands  of  the  rich  home 
markets ;  then  will  the  urgent  necessity 
appear  of  carrying  the  surplus  products 
to  another  market,  and  then  will  the  real 
competition  of  American  with  European 
manufacturers  begin  in  "our  markets.    Yet 


that  which  must  be  done  later  on  through 
necessity,  might  well  be  begun  early 
through  foresight. 

We  may  say  that  it  is  only  of  late  that 
the  United  States  has  manifested  any  in- 
terest in  binding  closer  together  and 
increasing  their  trade  relations  with  the 
republics  of  South  America  ;  and  although 
the  American  press  has  already  done 
much  to  make  known  our  republics  to  the 
public  of  this  country,  it  has  not  as  yet 
fixed  attention  on  many  things  that  con- 
cern us, —  among  them  the  distances  that 
separate  us  from  the  American  seaports. 
It  sometimes  occasions  surprise  when  one 
says  that  La  Guayra,  the  first  seaport  of 
Venezuela,  is  only  six  days  distant  from 
New  York.  The  steamers  of  the  Red  D 
Line  have  reduced  to  that  time  the  sail- 
ing of  the  twenty-two  hundred  miles  that 
separate  us  from  this  country.  We  shall 
not  have  to  wait  many  years  before  the 
trip  to  Venezuela  from  any  seaport  in  the 
United  States  will  have  the  attractions  of 
a  pleasure  trip  of  four  or  five  days. 

Venezuela  will  then  offer  to  Americans 
not  only  the  attractions  of  business,  but 
also  the  attraction  of  its  various  climates 
as  resorts  for  convalescents  and  pleasure- 
seekers,  during  the  rigors  of  the  northern 
winters.  With  the  advantages  of  a  per- 
petual spring,  we  have  landscapes  worthy 
of  admiration,  beautiful  views,  pictur- 
esque valleys,  a  delightfully  varied  climate, 
which  with  a  little  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  tourist  can  be  exchanged  for 
another  of  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold 
that  may  be  desired,  mineral  waters  of 
great  virtues,  and  pleasant  and  hospitable 
people. 

Venezuela  has  given  birth  to  men 
eminent  in  all  branches  of  science,  art, 
and  letters.  Bolivar,  the  most  illustrious 
of  her  sons,  was  great  in  everything  he 
undertook.  He  was  great  as  a  warrior, 
a  profound  statesman,  a  brilliant  orator 
and  poet.  His  battles  are  admired  as 
much  as  his  political  conceptions,  and 
his  proclamations  to  the  armies  and  to 
the  five  nations  that  he  liberated  are  mas- 
terpieces of  eloquence.  His  correspon- 
dence captivates  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
sentiments,  by  the  admirable  simplicity,, 
and  by  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  style. 
Bolivar   had   in   the  war  companions  of 
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commanding  eminence,  like  Sucre,  Mon- 
tilla,  Urdaneta,  Soublette,  the  two  Mona- 
gas,  Marino  Bermudez,  Rivas,  Plaza, 
Salon,  and  Paez  —  the  popular  hero  to 
whom  the  United  States  gave  honors, 
hospitality  and  a  generous  grave.  In 
letters,  the  sciences  and  arts,  can  be 
mentioned  Bello,  the  prince  of  Spanish- 
American  poets,  author  of  one  of  the 
best  treatises  on  International  Law ;  Baralt, 
the  famous  historian ;  Fermin  Toro,  F. 
Larrazabal,  J.  V.  Camacho,  and  others. 
In  the  people  of  Venezuela  there  exists 
a  natural  disposition  for  the  fine  arts, 
especially  for  music  and  poetry ;  so  great 
a  devotion  to  their  cultivation,  that  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country  the 
traveller  may  hear  sweet  original  songs, 
both  words  and  music  the  work  of  some 
rustic  genius.  Well  worthy  of  a  hearing 
are  the  jousts  or  tournaments  that  are 
held  on  the  highlands  by  a  couple  of 
village  troubadours,  who  for  many  hours, 
far  into  the  night,  dispute  the  victory  with 
each  other,  improvising   songs  on  some 


given  subject,  to  the  music  of  the  guitar, 
or  other  instruments  more  or  less  primi- 
tive. In  these  matches  each  champion 
is  obliged  to  construct  his  verses  on  the 
last  line  of  his  rival's  verse,  and  so  alter- 
nating, until  the  poetic  vein  of  one  is  ex- 
tinguished, or  until  he  is  overcome  by 
sleep. 

Venezuela  has  had  and  still  has  dis- 
tinguished musicians.  The  love  of  music 
has  led  the  Venezuelans  to  make  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  piano.  A  re- 
cent ingenious  invention  increases  its 
volume  of  sound.  Another  recent  in- 
vention by  a  Venezuelan  has  been  lately 
patented  in  Washington.  It  consists  of 
an  apparatus  to  be  applied  to  the  piano, 
which  records  the  music  played,  thereby 
fixing  a  composer's  improvisations  as 
they  are  made. 

Painting  and  sculpture  also  have  their 
votaries  in  Venezuela.  In  the  former, 
many  talented  men  have  made  their 
mark,  and  have  successfully  competed  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Paris  Salon. 
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By  St.  George  Best. 

THOU  ruddy  wanderer  in  the  desert  air, 
Singeing  our  orbit  in  thy  close  advance, 
On  whom,  in  ages  lost,  men  looked  askance, 
And  hid  affrighted  at  thy  martial  stare,  — 
To  us  thou  com'st  a  sister  planet  fair, 
And  not  a  luckless  harbinger  that  chance 
Has  wheeled  into  the  ether  void,  to  glance 
Calamity  and  discord  everywhere. 
Across  the  starless  gulf  we  peer,  to  catch 
Some  answering  signal  from  thy  luminous  shore, 
To  tell  us  there  are  those  beyond  who  watch 
And  wait  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  us  o'er. 
Who  knoweth  ?  In  the  nearing  century  we 
May  flash  a  brother's  greeting  out  to  thee  ! 


A   PROPHET. 

By  Richard  Marsh. 
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HE  REV.  EPHRAIM 
HILLOCK  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be 
a  prophet,  —  against 
his  will.  Very  much 
against  his  will,  in- 
deed. There  are  in- 
stances upon  record 
of  a  prophet  being 
compelled  to  unwillingly  prophesy — in 
such  a  conjunction  one  thinks  of  Balaam 

—  but  of  cases  of  a  prophet  being  com- 
pelled to  be  a  prophet  against  his  will, 
history,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  records  but 
few. 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  Hillock  was  not, 
physically,  a  big  man,  and  he  had  not 
been  a  Reverend  all  his  life.  In  fact,  not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  he  had  been 
a  barber.  But  even  in  those  days  he  had 
been  an  earnest  man,  and  at  the  street 
corners,  on  Sunday  nights,  he  had  held 
forth  against  all  comers.  Now  in  Batter- 
sea,  once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  chapel. 
Among  the  leading  lights  at  this  chapel 
were  Stephen  Joynes,  provision  merchant, 
and  John  Stewart  Macbride,  builder.  But 
among  the  leading  lights  a  discussion 
arose, —  a  discussion  which,  if  scandal 
lieth  not,  came,  at  least  on  one  occasion, 
near  to  blows.  Dissent  became  dissen- 
sion, and  the  end  of  it  was  that  Stephen 
Joynes  and  John  Stewart  Macbride  started 

—  to  speak  of  serious  things  in  frivolous 
words,  —  to  "  run  a  show  "  of  their  own. 
It  came  about  in  some  such  way  as  this. 

It  chanced,  one  Sunday  evening,  their 
hearts  being  full  of  bitterness  and  not  of 
peace,  that  they  stumbled  at  a  street 
corner  upon  the  small,  if  not  select, 
gathering,  to  whom  Ephraim  Hillock  was 
"preaching  the  word."  They  listened. 
The  preacher  had  a  strong  voice,  which 
was  one  thing  in  his  favor,  for  the  tram- 
cars  were  rather  noisy  as  they  went  rum- 
bling by.  He  seemed  to  have  some  idea 
of  grammar  —  and    some  ideas  of  aspi- 


rates. Stephen  Joynes  and  John  Stewart 
Macbride  were  not  themselves  keen 
judges  upon  such  points ;  still  they  had  a 
vague  perception  that  they  were  not 
things  to  be  entirely  despised.  His  doc- 
trine was  hot — "  unkimmon  'ot,"  they 
might  themselves  have  phrased  it,  in  fact, 
in  after  days  they  did.  Plenty  of  "  dam- 
nation," with  the  merest  soupcon  of 
"grace."  They  felt  that  this  man's  poli- 
tics were  the  politics  for  them.  They  re- 
mained, and  they  joined  in  the  hymns, 
out  of  tune  —  but,  on  such  occasions, 
"tune"  is  less  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion. After  the  service  they  joined  the 
preacher.  They  pumped  him.  They 
found  out  all  about  him, —  in  personal 
matters  Ephraim  Hillock  always  was  the 
most  candid  man  alive.  Finally,  then 
and  there,  still  standing  at  the  street  cor- 
ner, they  made  him  an  offer.  They 
offered,  if  he  would  give  up  his  barber's 
business,  to  make  of  him  a  full  blown 
"Reverend,"  and  put  him  in  a  chapel  of 
his  own. 

To  Ephraim  the  proposition  was 
rapture.  Afterwards,  when  he  took  it 
home  for  family  discussion,  it  had  not  so 
many  charms  for  his  wife.  She  believed 
in  hairdressing.  They  had  a  snug  little 
business.  They  kept  an  assistant,  who 
was  assisted  by  an  "  improver"  on  Satur- 
day. They  kept  a  little  maid,  and  they 
had  three  children.  Hairdressing  meant 
bread  and  cheese.  Preaching  —  as  a  "  liv- 
ing"—  meant,  at  least  at  present,  at  best 
but  an  unknown  quantity.  But  Ephraim 
had  his  way.  The  business  was  disposed 
of.  A  chapel  was  built  by  John  Stewart 
Macbride.  Bethesda  it  was  called,  at 
Mr.  Hillock's  suggestion  —  for,  as  he  put 
it,  within  its  portals  would  be  found  the 
healing  waters  ;  and  a  new  sect  was  added 
to  that  amazing  list  contained  in  Whita- 
ker.  The  Rev.  Ephraim  Hillock  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  "  Free  Church  of  the 
Word." 
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Unfortunately,  it  didn't  prosper, —  in  a 
pecuniary  sense.  That  is,  a  fair  number 
of  worshippers  were  attracted.  The 
open-handed  manner  in  which  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  dealt  out  pains  and  penalties 
commended  itself  to  a  large  section  of 
the  population.  But  the  pews  did  not 
"  go  oft,"  and  the  collections  were  pain- 
fully small.  The  term,  "Free  Church," 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  doctrines. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  decent- 
minded  folk  would  pay  to  hear  them. 
But  they  didn't.  The  first  year's  income, 
from  all  sources,  was  under  ■  a  hundred 
pounds, —  considerably  under.  Out  of 
this  all  charges  had  to  be  met, —  of  which 
the  principal  one  was  Stephen  Joynes's 
and  John  Stephen  Macbride's  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  chapel.  Naturally  noth- 
ing was  left  for  the  minister.  Mr.  Joynes 
had  advanced  a  small  sum  towards  the 
building ;  Mr.  Macbride  had  supplied  the 
balance  —  and  the  work.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  had  intended  to  throw 
his  money  away.  The  prime  cost  of  the 
building  was  stated  at  quite  an  elegant 
sum, —  considering.  It  was  to  bear  a 
thumping  interest,  and  was  to  be  repaid 
—  to  Mr.  Macbride  —  in  ten  yearly  instal- 
ments. The  first  year  the  "deacons" 
grumbled.  The  second  year  they 
grumbled  still  more.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  they  darkly  hinted  that  "  some- 
thing" must  be  done.  That  "something" 
would  have  to  be  done  was,  indeed,  patent 
to  all — and  to  none  more  patent  than 
to  the  minister. 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  Hillock  had  been 
subsisting  on  "  credit,"  and  on  the  sum 
which  he  had  obtained  for  his  business. 
He  was  living  in  one  of  Mr.  Macbride's 
houses,  and  he  obtained  his  provisions 
from  Mr.  Joynes's  stores.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  owed  one  of  his 
deacons  a  dreadful  sum  for  housing  him, 
and  the  other  a  still  more  dreadful  sum 
for  feeding  him.  Clothing,  he  and  his 
had  had  practically  to  go  without. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not 
surprising  that  his  deacons  grumbled. 
They  made  to  him  a  suggestion,  —  "  sug- 
gestion "is  a  kindly  way  of  putting  it. 
To  speak  the  plain  truth,  they  immedi- 
ately required  him  to  become  a  prophet. 

"  Something    must    be    done    to    draw 


'em  ! "  Mr.  Macbride  meant  these  pew 
renters.  "Two  and  twopence  farthing 
was  the  total  of  last  Sunday's  collections. 
Why,  it  isn't  the  price  of  the  gas  !  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  you'll  have  to  give  a 
series  of  prophetic  addresses,  and  that's 
all  about  it." 

Mr.  Hillock  felt  that  this  was  hard. 
He  inquired,  mildly,  what  the  prophetic 
addresses  were  to  be  about. 

"  Why,  about  the  second  coming,  and 
the  end  of  the  world."  Seeing  that  Mr. 
Hillock  only  sighed,  Mr.  Macbride  went 
on.  "  It's  all  the  rage.  Everybody's 
doing  it.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
prophesy  the  downfall  of  popery,  the 
destruction  of  the  nations,  and  the  day 
of  judgment.  Something  of  this  kind  of 
thing.  I've  just  cut  this  out  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph." 

Mr.  Macbride  took  a  pocketbook  from 
his  pocket.  From  it  he  produced  a  slip 
of  paper,  which  he  placed  in  front  of 
Mr.  Hillock.  It  was  an  advertisement. 
Mr.  Hillock  read  it.  This  is  what  he 
read  :  — 

"  The  greatest  war  ever  known  in  Europe  must 
break  out  this  or  next  year,  in  order  to  change  by 
1893  the  existing  twenty-three  states  or  kingdoms 
inside  Caesar's  Roman  Empire  countries  into  a 
Confederacy  of  Ten  Kingdoms,  pre-figured  by 
Daniel's  Ten-horned  Wild  Beast  and  Ten-toed 
Image  in  Daniel  vii.  24,  and  ii.  44.  France  will 
triumphantly  annex  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg  and 
Switzerland,  and  thus  extend  its  limits  to  the 
Rhine.  The  resignation  of  M.  Tisga,  the  Bis- 
marck of  Hungary,  and  the  resignation  of 
Bismarck  himself  and  increase  of  Socialists  in  the 
German  Parliament  from  eleven  to  forty-four,  are 
steps  toward  the  coming  European  war.  France 
will  by  1893  form  an  Allied  Confederacy  of  1 
France,  2  Britain,  3  Spain,  4  Italy,  5  Austria,  6 
Greece,  7  Egypt,  8  Syria,  9  Turkey,  10  Balkan 
States;  then  Napoleon  will  become  King  of 
Macedonia  about  1893  and  King  of  Syria  by 
1894,  and  will  make  his  seven  years  covenant  with 
the  J'ews  on  Passover  Day,  April  21,  1894,  as  pre- 
dicted in  Daniel  vii.  24-5;  viii.  9;  ix.  27.  Christ's 
advent  as  a  Bridegroom  is  on  March  5,  1896,  and 
as  a  Judge  on  April  11,  1901.  All  these  subjects 
are  explained  in  '  Coming  Wars  and  Great  Events  ' 
(4d.),  and  'Forty  Coming  Wonders'  (2s.). 
Preached  upon  in  Chelsea  Town  Hall  next  Sun- 
day morning,  afternoon  and  evening." 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Macbride,  when  he 
saw  that  Mr.  Hillock  had  finished  its- 
perusal,  "that's  the  sort  of  thing.  You 
go  upon  those  lines,  and  see  if  you  don't 
draw  them.     Fire  the  things  not  too  far 
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off,  and  yet  not  too  near,  but  just  near 
enough  to  keep  the  people  lively.  You'll 
have  the  place  filled  to  the  doors,  —  with 
money,  too.     Mark  my  words,  and  see." 

"On  this  hint,"  he  "spake."  The 
Rev.  Ephraim  Hillock  delivered  at  Be- 
thesda  Chapel  a  series  of  six  "  Prophetic 
Addresses  on  Future  Events  as  Revealed 
by  the  Word."  The  results  were  not, 
pecuniarily,  quite  so  successful  as  Mr. 
Macbride  had  predicted,  —  but  the  col- 
lections certainly  averaged  more  than  two 
and  twopence  farthing.  Mr.  Hillock  fore- 
told a  good  many  things,  settling,  with 
considerable  freedom,  the  future  destinies 
of  large  portions  of  the  world.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  were  those  among  his  listeners 
who  were  deeply  impressed  —  Mr.  Hil- 
lock did  damn  so  freely  !  —  but,  oddly 
enough,  the  one  who  was  most  impressed 
by  the  words  which  came  from  his  mouth 
was  the  preacher  himself. 

He  was  an  earnest  man.  He  not  only 
believed  in  himself,  but  he  believed  in  what 
he  preached.  Where  he  got  his  doctrines 
from  is  a  matter  into  which  it  would  not 
be  well  too  minutely  to  inquire,  but  they 
were  his  own  "pretty  chickens,"  every 
one,  and  he  loved  them  dearly.  He  held 
his  office  high.  In  subjects  dealing  with 
the  spiritual  problems  of  life  and  death 
he  held  himself  to  be  an  authority  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and 
at  least  the  equal  of  any  man  alive. 
And  it  dawned  upon  him,  as  he  proceeded 
with  those  prophetic  addresses,  that  he 
was,  to  phrase  it  mildly,  trifling.  He  was 
assuming  a  virtue  when,  so  far  as  he 
knew — and  he  thought  that  he  knew 
quite  far  enough  —  he  had  it  not.  Surely, 
like  a  poet,  a  prophet  is  born,  not  made. 
You  cannot  manufacture  a  prophet  "at 
sight,"  with  a  view  of  making  the  pews 
"go  off."  If  you  can  do  this,  —  why, 
where  shall  we  stop?  Mr.  Hillock  felt 
this  keenly  as  the  addresses  went  on. 
Such  personal  applications  of  the  dark 
sayings  of  the  Scriptures  vexed  his  soul 
within  him.  He  felt  that  he  might  be 
lying,  —  he,  whose  highest  boast  was  that 
he  preached  "  the  Word."  Perhaps  it 
was  because  something  of  this  feeling 
tinged  his  prophecies  that  they  were  not 
quite  the  monetary  "boom"  which  Mr. 
Macbride  had  expected.     But  Mr.  Hil- 


lock could  not  help  himself.  Better  any- 
thing—  better  the  barber's  shop  again  — 
than  that  he  should  wholly  fall  away  from 
his  high  calling.  Yet  he  was  open  to 
conviction.  If  any  one  could  persuade 
him  that  he  was  a  prophet,  then  they 
might.  Indeed,  he  tried  to  convince 
himself.  It  was  the  hope  of  attain- 
ing this  object  —  self-conviction  —  which 
prompted  him  in  delivering  the  last  of 
his  addresses. 

That  Sunday  evening  was  a  wet  one. 
Since  we  are  informed  on  high  clerical 
authority  that  numbers  of  people  regard 
places  of  worship  in  the  light  of  um- 
brellas, it  was  possibly  the  rain  which 
filled  Bethesda.  Yet  it  is  but  charitable 
to  suppose  that  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
last  of  Mr.  Hillock's  prophetic  addresses 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hillock  gave  out  no  text.  He 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  observing  that 
he  proposed,  in  the  course  of  that  even- 
ing's address,  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
prophets  generally,  and  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  the  past. 
This  was  not  just  what  his  deacons  would 
have  desired.  Mr.  Macbride  would  have 
preferred,  this  being  Mr.  Hillock's  very 
last  appearance  as  a  prophet,  that  he 
should  have  foretold  the  destruction  of 
the  world,  say,  in  the  next  year  but  one, 
so  that  the  congregation  might  then  and 
there,  not  only  contribute  liberally  to  the 
collection,  but  also  take  up  the  pews  in 
a  respectable  manner,  with  a  view  of 
averting  the  wrath  to  come.  But,  since 
he  could  scarcely  interrupt  the  preacher 
at  the  commencement  of  his  address, 
with  an  idea  of  telling  him  what  it  was 
he  wished  him  to  prophesy,  he  resigned 
himself  to  a  calculation  of  the  probable 
amount  of  the  collection  under  circum- 
stances so  painfully  inferior  to  what,  if 
he  had  the  management  ot  things,  they 
would  have  been. 

Yet,  —  so  finite  is  the  vision  even  of 
a  man  who  would  presume  to  prompt  a 
prophet  !  —  Mr.  Hillock,  that  evening,  in 
the  region  of  prophetic  utterances  trav- 
elled far  beyond  Mr.  Macbride's  wildest 
imaginings. 

Throughout  his  address  it  was  noticed 
that  the  preacher's  manner  was  peculiar. 
Now  and  then  he  seemed  possessed  of  a 
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power  of  language  which  took  his  listen- 
ers aback.  On  other  occasions  he  would 
stumble  and  falter,  and  all  but  come  to 
grief.  For  a  minute  or  two  a  stream  of 
words  poured  from  Mr.  Hillock's  lips  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  heard  issu- 
ing from  the  same  aperture  before.  They 
listened  to  him  spellbound.  Then  the 
stream  of  eloquence  was  all  at  once  dried 
up.  He  faltered,  stammered,  stopped 
entirely.  He  was  seized,  it  seemed,  with 
some  inward  agitation.  They  could  see 
that  he  trembled  as  he  clung  to  the  rail- 
ings of  the  dais,  —  they  had  no  pulpit  at 
Bethesda.  Then  the  stream  burst  forth 
again,  —  and  again  would  stay. 

On  the  whole,  that  was  a  curious  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Hillock's,  —  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner.  But  the  most  curious 
part  came  at  the  end.  He  had  been 
extolling  the  prophetic  office,  running 
through  the  roll,  as  it  were,  of  the 
prophets  of  the  past  —  and  then  had 
faltered  —  and  then  burst  out  again. 
And  this  time  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
he  had  increased  in  stature.  He  raised 
his  arms  above  his  head,  and  his  words 
poured  out  with  a  genuine  power  and  a 
genuine  passion  which  filled  his  hearers 
with  amazement. 

"They  say  there  were  no  prophets? 
They  who  say  so,  lie  !  They  say  there 
are  no  prophets  ?  They  lie  again  !  I 
am  a  prophet,  —  even  I  !  " 

As  the  Rev.  Ephraim  uttered  this,  all 
things  considered,  really  surprising  de- 
claration, he  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
uttered  the  words  than  his  arms  fell  to 
his  side,  and  he  was  struck,  as  it  seemed, 
by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  appeared 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  to  be  strug- 
gling to  recall  his  words.  Then  all  at 
once  he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  spasm. 
Up  went  his  arms  above  his  head.  He 
burst  out  again  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 

"  I  am  a  prophet,  even  I  !  I  will  show 
you,  you  who  hear,  as  never  prophet 
showed  before  !  I  will  tell  you  some  of 
the  things  which  shall  happen  in  the 
world  before  the  going  down  of  to-mor- 
row's sun  !  I  see  the  world  spread  out 
before  my  eyes  !  Even  now,  in  a  city  of 
nearly  a  million  souls,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
city  of  America,  in  Market  Street,  a  great 


fire  is  beginning.  See,  now,  it  is  upon 
the  stroke  of  eight  !  "  The  Rev.  Eph- 
raim pointed  to  the  clock  which  was  in 
front  of  him.  "  It  is  in  the  dry  goods 
stores  of  J.  G.  Waterhouse  and  his  three 
sons.  The  fire  is  beginning  in  the  low- 
est floor,  but  it  shall  consume  the  whole 
block,  with  its  ten  stories,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  the  three  blocks  which  are 
adjoining.  Two  firemen  shall  be  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  Their  names  are 
Walter  Fearnside  and  Richard  Benham. 
At  this  moment  the  governor  is  in  good 
health  in  his  palace  at  Calcutta,  but,  al- 
though he  does  not  know  it,  death  will 
take  him  suddenly  before  midnight  comes. 
At  ten  minutes  past  two  to-morrow  morn- 
ing Jane  Crossley  will  be  murdered  in 
Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham.  She  will 
be  done  to  death  by  her  paramour,  Ben 
Black.  And  he  shall  hang  !  The  divi- 
dend of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to 
be  declared  to-morrow  will  be  six  per 
cent,  upon  the  ordinary  shares.  The 
Pullman  train  between  Brighton  and 
London  will  go  off  the  rails  at  Clapham 
Junction.  Two  passengers  will  be  killed. 
There  will  be  a  fall  of  five  in  Brighton 
"As"  in  consequence.  One  of  the 
dead  passengers  will  be  a  director  of  the 
line.  The  Gentlemen  will  make  280  in 
their  first  innings  at  the  Oval,  of  which 
Dr.  Grace  will  make  79.  Bianca  will 
win  by  a  head.  The  Duchess  of  Datchet 
will  be  delivered  of  a  daughter.  The 
weather  in  London  will  be  fine." 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  paused,  —  it  was 
about  time  he  did.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  went  on  again. 
His  arms  had  dropped  to  his  sides, — 
his  voice  had  dropped  as  well.  He 
spoke  in  tones  expressive  of  the  most 
earnest  conviction. 

"  At  twenty-three  minutes  past  eleven 
to-morrow  morning  a  great  crime  will  be 
committed.  The  Czar  and  the  Czarina,, 
and  their  suite,  will  be  blown  up  when 
seated  at  breakfast  in  the  Winter  Palace 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  bodies  of  the 
Czar,  of  the  Czarina,  and  of  thirty-three 
other  people  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls  !  " 

Mr.  Hillock  put  his  hands  before  his 
face,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  peo- 
ple,  burst  out   crying.     Then,  without  a 
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word,  he  staggered  down  the  stairs,  and 
disappeared  into  the  vestry.  Mr.  Mac- 
bride  followed  him,  almost  at  a  run. 

"I  say,  Hillock,  how  about  the  'ymn? 
Make  haste  !  or  the  people  will  be  off 
before  the  plates  are  handed  round." 

It  was  the  custom  at  Bethesda  to  make 
the  collection  while  the  final  hymn  was 
being  sung.  In  the  matter  of  collections 
the  deacon  was  a  stickler  for  propriety. 
The  Rev.  Ephraim  turned  on  him  a  face 
which  was  ashen  white. 

"  I  can't  go  back,"  he  said. 

"  Can't  go  back!"  There  was  a 
sound  without.  "  I  do  believe  they're 
hooking  it !  " 

In  his  anxiety  to  prevent  their  "  hook- 
ing "  it,  the  deacon  returned  as  quietly  as 
he  came.  When  he  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  vestry,  the  collection 
having  been  made,  the  minister  had 
gone.  He  had  gone  home.  There  his 
wife  found  him  on  her  arrival.  He  was 
seated  in  their  little  sitting-room,  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  his  face  upon  his 
hands.  When  he  looked  up  at  her  his 
cheeks  were  wet  with  tears. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  she  asked. 

"  I  have  ruined  myself  this  night !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  you've  ruined 
yourself  this  night?  You  ruined  your- 
self some  time  ago,  it  seems  to  me." 

Getting  up,  the  minister  advanced  to 
her. 

"Ellen,  what  did  I  say?" 

"  Say  !  I  don't  know  what  you  said  ! 
Some  stuff  or  other  !  I  thought  that  you 
were  mad  !  " 

"  I  was  mad  !  "  There  was  a  curious 
look  upon  his  face  as  he  said  this.  "  I 
knew  not  what  it  was  I  said,  nor  whence 
it  came,  nor  how.  It  was  an  evil  spirit 
which  possessed  me.  I  have  ruined  my- 
self, both  soul  and  body  !  " 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  towards 
his  wife  with  a  supplicating  gesture,  as 
though  he  looked  to  her  for  consolation. 
But,  with  an  impatient  exclamation,  she 
turned  away  her  head. 

II. 

Almost  the  only  luxury  which  the 
minister  allowed  himself  was  the  morn- 
ing paper.  There  was  a  news  agent  of 
the  name  of  Bryan,  who  occupied  a  sit- 


ting at  Bethesda,  and  who  paid  his  rent 
in  the  shape  of  morning  papers.  The 
deacons  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
this,  and  there  was  a  discussion  at  one 
time  as  to  whether  the  paper  ought  not 
to  be  delivered  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Macbride.  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  de- 
clared that  in  that  case  he  should  resign 
his  sitting,  —  so  the  Rev.  Ephraim  had 
his  paper. 

He  generally  unfolded  it  during  the 
progress  of  that  apology  for  a  meal  which 
was  dignified  by  the  name  of  breakfast, 
—  for  they  ate  what  Mr.  Joynes  chose 
to  send  them,  not  what  they  wanted  to 
have.  The  children  had  finished  their 
repast,  and  had  gone  out  to  play  with  a 
piece  of  bread  and  dripping  in  their 
hands,  when  their  father  appeared  in  the 
room.  His  wife  was  present,  but  he  sat 
down  to  the  table  without  a  word  of 
greeting.  He  wore  an  air  of  extreme 
depression,  which  had  become  habitual 
with  him  of  late,  but  this  morning  it  was 
even  more  marked  than  usual.  Smooth- 
ing out  the  paper,  he  mechanically  placed 
it  in  front  of  him.  His  wife  gave  him 
what  was  called  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
placed  a  slice  of  bread  and  dripping  at 
his  side.  He  seemed  to  pay  no  attention 
to  these  tempting  viands.  He  sat  with 
his  eyes  fixed  drearily  upon  the  sheet  of 
news.  Suddenly  he  glanced  up  with  a 
cry. 

"Ellen!" 

"What's  the  matter  now?  Why  don't 
you  eat  your  breakfast,  instead  of  moon- 
ing there  all  day?  " 

The  minister  was  standing  up,  looking 
round  the  room  with  startled  eyes. 

"This — this  is  strange." 

"What's  strange?" 

"  Lord  Lorimer  is  dead." 

"  Well,  and  who  is  Lord  Lorimer?  He 
hasn't  left  you  a  fortune,  I  dare  say." 

"  You  don't  understand.  He  is  the 
governor-general  of  India."  The  Rev, 
Ephraim  was  reading  from  the  paper 
now,  holding  it  with  hands  which  trem- 
bled. "  He  died  last  night  at  Calcutta, 
shortly  before  eleven  o'clock,  suddenly, 
of  cardiac  affection  of  the  heart." 

"What's  that  to  do  with  us?  It  won't 
pay  Joynes.  Nor  yet  buy  us  a  pound  of 
steak  for  dinner." 
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" Ellen!  —  Don't  you  remember?  —  I 
foretold  it." 

"You  —  foretold  it?" 

"Don't  you  remember?  —  I  said  that 
although  the  governor  was  then  in  good 
health  in  his  palace  at  Calcutta,  death 
would  take  him  suddenly  before  mid- 
night came." 

"Ephraim,  did  you  know  it?  " 

"Know  it?"  He  stared  at  her  in 
bewilderment.     "What    do    you    mean? 


thing  that  ever  happened  to  you,  if  you'll 
only  manage  it  properly." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"What's  that?" 

"That"  was  a  sound  without,  as  of 
some  one  entering  in  a  hurry.  The  ar- 
rangements at  the  minister's  house  were 
primitive.  The  front  door  was  as  often 
open  as  shut,  and  to  open  it,  if  it  was 
shut,  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  turn  the 
handle.     Some  one  had  evidently  taken 


"  He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hand  and  excitement  on   his  brow. 


How  could  I  know  it?  This  —  this  is  a 
strange  coincidence." 

"  Are  you  sure  he's  dead?  " 

"  Here  is  the  telegram.  Read  it  for 
yourself." 

He  handed  her  the  paper.  She  glanced 
at  it. 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  the  likes  of  that 
before,"  she  said.  "Ephraim,  the  folks 
will  get  taking  you  for  a  prophet." 

"A  prophet!"  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  and  shuddered. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  now?  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  you're  getting  quite 
a  gaby,  —  standing  there  and  going  on 
like    that  !     Why    it    might    be   the  best 


things    to 


advantage  of  this  state  of 
obtain  an  admission  unannounced.  It 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Joynes.  He  had  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  and  excitement  on  his 
brow.  His  manner  was  refreshingly  un- 
ceremonious. 

"Well,  this  is  a  go  !  "  he  cried. 

Husband  and  wife  stared  at  each  other, 
and  then  at  him. 

"  The  coincidence  is  certainly  a  curi- 
ous one,"  observed  the  minister. 

"Coincidence  you  call  it,  do  you?  A 
funny  kind  of  coincidence  it  seems  to  me. 
How  did  you  come  to  know  the  name  ?  " 

"  The  name,  of  course,  is  known  to  all 
the  world." 
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"Is  it?  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  never 
heard  of  J.  G.  Waterhouse  &  Sons  be- 
fore." 

"J.  G.  Waterhouse  &  Sons?  What  do 
you  mean?  " 

"What  do  I  mean?  It's  what  you 
mean  I  want  to  know.  Haven't  you 
seen?  Why,  it's  in  the  paper  all  life 
size  !  "  Mr.  Joynes  brandished  the  paper 
in  his  hand.  "  It  was  my  Adelaide 
pointed  it  out  to  me.  She  was  looking 
at  the  newspaper  in  the  cash  desk,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  she  sang  out,  'Why, 
father,  here's  Mr.  Hillock's  fire  ! '  x\nd 
sure  enough,  there  it  was  —  and  here  it 
is  !  It  appears  that  about  the  very  time 
that  you  were  speaking,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  a  block 
of  buildings  owned  by  J.  G.  Waterhouse 
and  his  three  sons." 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"  Perhaps.  But  it  says  so  here.  And 
here's  a  later  telegram  to  say  that  two 
firemen  were  burned  in  endeavoring  to 
master  the  conflagration,  and  their  names 
were  Walter  Fearnside  and  George  Ben- 
ham.  Those  were  the  very  names  you 
mentioned.   What  do  you  think  of  that?  " 

"  My  God  !  "  The  minister  sank  into 
a  chair  by  the  table,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"  Have  you  heard  about  Lord  Lori- 
mer?  "  inquired  his  wife  of  Mr.  Joynes. 

"What,  the  Governor  General  of  In- 
dia?    No.     What  about  him  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  my  husband  foretold 
that  he  would  expire  in  his  palace  at 
Calcutta  before  the  midnight  chimes. 
Well,  he  departed  suddenly,  shortly  be- 
fore eleven." 

"You  don't  mean  it,  Mrs.  Hillock  !" 
She  handed  him  the  paper  without  a 
word.  He  glanced  at  the  telegram  which 
conveyed  the  intelligence.  "  Well,  this 
is  a  go  !  "  he  said. 

"As  you  say,  Mr.  Joynes,  it  is  a  go. 
My  Ephraim  is  a  prophet  !  " 

Mrs.  Hillock  was  a  tall,  angular  woman. 
As  she  said  this  she  drew  herself  up  with 
an  air  of  humble  pride  which  was  on  the 
whole  amusing.  That  Mr.  Joynes  was 
properly  impressed  was  evident.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  with  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief  wiped  his  brow.  Mrs. 
Hillock    eyed    him    askance,    wondering 


whether  she  dare  venture  to  draw  on  him 
for  two  pounds  of  steak,  or  only  for  one. 
He  had  made  himself  very  disagreeable 
about  the  Sunday's  dinner, —  but  now 
hope  uprose  again  within  her  breast. 

"  It  does  look  as  though  he  was  some- 
thing in  that  line,"  allowed  the  deacon. 
"I  must  own  it  does."  He  approached 
the  minister.  "Hillock,  I  have  to  ask 
your  pardon.  I  did  you  wrong.  When 
you  were  going  on  like  that  last  night  I 
thought  that  you  were  cracked."  The 
minister  looked  up  at  him  with  a  face 
which  was  so  drawn  and  white  as  to  be 
positively  startling.  "This  affair  will 
make  a  noise  in  the  world,"  continued 
the  deacon. 

"What  affair?" 

"This  affair  about  your  prophecies." 

"My  prophecies?  I  never  prophe- 
sied !  "  The  Rev.  Ephraim  stood  up  in  a 
state  of  strange  excitement.  "  It  was  not 
I  who  spoke,  but  something  within  me 
spoke  against  my  will.  It  was  an  evil 
spirit  which  possessed  me."  Mr.  Joynes 
tugged  meditatively  at  his  beard. 

"  There  are  some  odd  things  happen 
in  the  world,  and  I  dare  say  this  here  is 
one.  Here's  Mr.  Macbride.  He  knows 
some  odd  things  happen  in  the  world,  — 
don't  you  now,  Macbride?  " 

As  he  spoke  the  senior  deacon  entered 
the  room.  He,  too,  had  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand. 

"So  here  you  are,  Joynes,  are  you?  — 
Good  morning,  ma'am. —  Tllock,  here's 
good  luck  to  you,  —  I'm  sure  we  all  want 
a  bit  bad  enough.  You've  done  the  trick 
this  time  and  no  mistake.  I  thought 
you'd  made  a  mess  of  it,  but  it  seems  as 
'ow  it's  all  the  other  way,  which  shows 
that  I  don't  know  everything,  you  see. 
You've  'eard  about  the  accident,  I  sup- 
pose? " 

"  I  suppose  you  can  call  it  an  acci- 
dent," remarked  Mr.  Joynes. 

"If  you  can't,  I  don't  know  what  you 
can."  Mr.  Macbride  was  unfolding  his 
paper.  "It  seems  that  the  Brighton 
train — " 

His  brother  deacon  interrupted  him. 

"What's  that?" 

"I  was  speaking  about  the  Brighton 
train.  I  thought  you  said  you'd  'eard  of 
it." 
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"I  haven't  heard  anything  about  no 
Brighton  train." 

"What  !  —not  you,  'Block? " 

The  minister  waved  his  hands  in  front 
of  him,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  ?  —  I  have  heard  of  nothing.  I  —  I 
think  I  must  be  dreaming." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  dreaming,  I  do  know 
that.  I've  been  up  to  the  West  End,  and 
as  I  was  coming  along  the  Strand  I  'eard 
the  boys  'ollering  out  about '  Horfil  Hacci- 
dent  on  the  Brighton  Railway.'  I  caught 
'old  of  a  paper  and  whipped  it  open. 
The  Pullman  'ad  run  off  the  track  at 
Clapham,  and  two  passengers  'ad  been 
killed, —  it  'ad  all  'appened  as  you  said  it 
would.  A  cold  shiver  went  all  down  my 
back.  I  'ad  to  go  into  a  'ouse  that  was 
'andy  to  pull  myself  together.  I  tell  you 
I  'ad  to  read  it  over  'alf  a  dozen  times 
before  I  could  believe  my  eyes.  And 
then  as  I  was  looking  about  the  paper, 
'alf  dazed  like,  I  come  on  this — 'Horfil 
Murder  at  Nottingham.'  You  know  what 
you  said  about  a  young  woman  named 
Crossley,  what  was  going  to  be  put  away 
in  the  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham,  by  a 
chap  named  Black?  Well,  blessed  if  it 
ain't  all  come  true, —  down  to  the  time 
and  all,  the  paper  says  ten  minutes  past 
two.  They  caught  him  at  it,  just  as  he 
was  going  to  do  for  himself,  after  he'd 
done  for  her.  I  tell  you  that  when  I  saw 
it  I  'ad  to  go  on  drinking  till  I  thought 
the  liquor  would  go  to  my  'ead.  If  you 
don't  call  that  prophesying,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is." 

"  It's  wonderful,  Mr.  Macbride,  won- 
derful !  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way ; 
—  it's  gospel  truth,  you  see.  But  haven't 
you  heard  about  the  rest  of  it?"  This 
was  from  his  brother  deacon. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  rest  of  it? 
That's  about  enough  for  a  beginning,  I  do 
think." 

"  I  don't  say  that  it  isn't,  but  still 
there's  more  besides.  You  know  what 
Mr.  Hillock  said  about  the  Governor  be- 
ing taken  before  midnight  in  his  palace 
at  Calcutta?  Well,  Lord  Lorimer  fell 
dead  in  Government  House  just  before 
eleven." 

"  Never  !" 

"  It's  a  fact.  You  didn't  look  your 
paper  all  over  or  you'd  have   seen   it  for 


yourself.  And  then  there  is  that  fire  at 
Philadelphia.  Just  as  Mr.  Hillock  was 
talking  last  night  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  the  ware- 
house of  J.  G.  Waterhouse  and  his  three 
sons.  Two  firemen  were  burned  to 
death.  Their  names  were  Walter  Fearn- 
side  and  Richard  Benham, —  the  very 
names  which  Mr.  Hillock  mentioned," 

Mr.  Macbride  subsided  into  a  seat. 
He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
pockets. 

"Would  somebody  mind  going  and 
fetching  me  'alf  a  quartern  of  best  French 
brandy  ?  I  ain't  a  drinking  man,  as  a  rule, 
but  if  I  don't  'ave  something  to  keep  me 
up  I  shall  go  at  the  knees,  I  know  I 
shall."  No  one  volunteered  to  act  as  his 
messenger.  Apparently  he  regained  the 
mastery  of  his  knees  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  "best  French  brandy,"  for, 
rising,  he  approached  the  minister, 
"  Tllock,  allow  me  to  take  your  'and." 

"  On  what  grounds,  Mr.  Macbride?  " 

The  minister  looked  up  at  his  deacon, 
still  with  the  same  strange  look  upon  his 
face. 

"On  what  grounds?  Why,  on  the 
grounds  of  these  'ere  prophecies  of  yours. 
When  I  hinted  at  your  giving  a  series  of 
prophetic  addresses,  I  never  dreamt  of 
your  pulling  it  off  like  this, —  upon  my 
word,  I  never  did.  I  never  'eard  of  no 
prophesies  ever  coming  true  before,  and 
that's  the  truth  of  it."  The  deacon 
winked.  "  There's  always  some  good 
reason  why  they  don't,  you  know,  but  still 
somehow  they  never  do.  Why,  you're  a 
regular  wonder,  that's  what  you  are.  I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do."  The  deacon 
tilted  his  hat  on  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  jingled  his  keys  and  coppers.  "WTe'll 
'ave  another  address  next  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  I'll  'ave  it  billed  —  in  style;  — 
and  we'll  charge  six  pence  each  at  the 
doors,  and  we'll  'ave  a  collection  after- 
wards, and  if  that  don't  bring  the  money 
rolling  in,  why  I'll  give  you  liberty  to  call 
me  names, —  that's  all  !  "  The  minister 
was  standing  trembling  before  his  deacon. 

"Another  address,  Mr.  Macbride? 
What  do  you  mean?  " 

The  deacon  brought  his  heavy  hand 
down  with  a  hearty  smack  upon  the 
other's  shoulders. 
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"  I  mean  wiping  the  debt  off  the 
chapel,  that's  what  I  mean.  And  'ang  me, 
'Illock,  if  you  keep  on  this  style  we  shall 
be  paying  you  a  salary,  I  know  we  shall." 

"  Mr.  Macbride,  I  cannot  give  another 
prophetic  address  within  the  walls  of 
Bethesda." 

"What!  " 

"  I  cannot." 

The  little  shrunken  figure  of  the  min- 
ister, as  he  stood  by  the  portly  deacon's 
side,  was  a  picture  of  timid  resolution. 
Mr.  Macbride  looked  as  though  he  could 
eat  him,  —  but  he  didn't. 

"  And  pray,  why  not,  when  /  ask  you, 
Mr.  'Illock?" 

"  Mr.  Macbride,  I  am  a  preacher  of 
the  Word.  I  have  a  message  to  deliver, 
but  I  am  no  prophet." 

"  I  think  you  are,  Mr.  Hillock."  The 
interruption  came  from  a  newcomer,  —  a 
short,  square-set  individual,  with  deter- 
mined and  not  unintellectual  features. 
This  was  Mr.  Bryan,  the  news-agent,  who 
paid  for  his  sitting  with  the  morning 
papers.  "  I  think  it  possible  that  you 
are  an  unconscious  prophet,  Mr.  Hillock. 
We  can  conceive  of  a  mind,  harassed 
into  abnormal  activity,  projecting  itself, 
unconsciously,  into  futurity.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  you  out, 
without  your  knowledge,  to  be  the  latest 
of  his  prophets.  But  that  you  are  a 
prophet  I  am  well  assured."  Mr.  Bryan, 
putting  his  hand  into  the  tail  pocket  of 
his  coat,  produced  a  paper.  They  stared 
at  him  askance,  —  his  bearing  was  so 
very  confident.  "  I  observe  that  you  saw 
last  night,  with  strange  accuracy  of  detail, 
what  must  have  been  hidden  from  mortal 
ken.  There  wanted  but  one  thing  to 
complete  the  tale.  That  thing  has  come. 
Have  you  seen  what  happened  at  St. 
Petersburg,  it  would  seem  not  yet  an 
hour  since?"  l 

"St.  Petersburg?"  said  Mr.  Macbride. 

The  minister  advanced  towards  the 
news-agent,  trembling  as  though  he  had 
the  palsy. 

"  No  !  No  !  Not  at  St.  Petersburg  !  " 
he  cried. 

Mr.  Bryan  regarded  him  intently. 

"  If  yours  is  not  the  prophetic  vision, 

]  St.  Petersburg  clocks  are  two  hours  in  advance  of  Green- 
wich. 


Mr.  Hillock,  how  came  it  that  you  saw, 
last  night,  what  would  happen  in  the 
Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  this 
morning  at  twenty-three  minutes  past 
eleven?" 

"  I  did  not  see  it  !  That  was  not  my 
voice  which  spake  !  It  was  a  voice  within 
me,  speaking  against  my  will  !  " 

"  That  was  the  prophetic  voice,"  said 
Mr.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Macbride  interrupted  eagerly. 

"  Come,  —  out  with  it  !  WThat's  'ap- 
pened?  " 

"We  heard  from  Mr.  Hillock  last 
night  what  would  happen,  and  what  has 
happened.  At  breakfast,  in  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Czar,  his 
wife,  and  his  suite,  have  been  blown  to 
atoms.  As  Mr.  Hillock  said  himself,  — 
may  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls." 

"  Never !  Yet  you  say  you  ain't  a 
prophet  !  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  we'll 
charge  a  bob  a  head,  and  we'll  have  a 
collection  both  before  and  after  the  ad- 
dress is  given." 

Mr.  Macbride  snapped  his  fingers  in 
the  air.  The  minister  turned  his  stricken 
countenance  upon  his  senior  deacon. 

"  Mr.  Macbride,  no  prophetic  address 
will  be  delivered  by  me." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  time  of  day,  is  it, 
'Illock?  All  right,  'Illock!  I'm  your 
man  !  There's  thirteen  quarters  rent 
due  for  this  'ouse.  Perhaps  you'll  make 
it  convenient  to  pay  it  before  I  leave,  be- 
cause if  you  don't,  when  I  do  go  out, 
I'll  see  that  my  men  come  in." 

"  And  there's  me,  Mr.  Hillock,  there's 
me."  Mr.  Joynes,  advancing,  laid  the 
outstretched  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
against  the  minister's  breast.  "  I've  fed 
you,  Mr.  Hillock,  and  I've  fed  your  good 
lady,  Mr.  Hillock,  and  I've  fed  your  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Hillock,  and  what  have  you 
paid  me?  Not  a  farthing!  There's  a 
bill  standing  against  your  name  on  my 
books,  Mr.  Hillock,  which  makes  me 
sometimes  think  that  there  can't  be  much 
good  to  be  got  from  the  preaching  of  a 
man  who  doesn't  pay  his  way." 

The  baited  preacher  turned  his  white 
face  towards  the  speaker. 

"You  know  I  cannot  pay  you,  Mr. 
Joynes." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hillock,  but  that  is 
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exactly  what  I  do  not  know.  Here  is 
our  friend  Macbride  here  makes  you  a 
proposition,  a  most  reasonable  proposi- 
tion, which  would  enable  us,  perhaps, 
to  recoup  a  trifle,  the  merest  trifle,  of 
some  of  the  money  which  we  have  lost 
•through  you,  —  and  what  is  your  answer, 
Mr.  Hillock?   What  is  your  answer,  sir?" 

"  Would  you  have  me  fall  wholly  away 
from  my  high  calling?  " 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  would  not  have  you 
do,  Mr.  Hillock.  I  would  not  have  you 
swindle  honest  men.  I  put  it  to  you, 
Mrs.  Hillock,  if  Mr.  Macbride's  is  not  a 
most  reasonable  proposition.  I  always 
have  been,  and  you  will  find  that  I  always 
shall  be,  willing  to  supply  the  wants  of 
your  family,  in  the  provision  line,  within 
reason,  but  then  Mr.  Hillock  must  act  in 
accordance  too." 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  lady  spoke. 

"  I  will  see  that  Mr.  Hillock  does  what 
you  require,  Mr.  Joynes,  —  at  least,  it 
won't  be  my  fault  if  he  doesn't,  I  promise 
you  that." 

During  this  little  discussion  between 
Mr.  Joynes,  on  one  hand  —  very  much 
on  one  hand  —  and  the  Rev.  Ephraim 
on  the  other,  Mr.  Macbride  had  re- 
mained sullenly  silent.  His  brother  dea- 
con turned  to  him  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  I  am  sure,  Macbride,  we  can  safely 
trust  ourselves  in  Mr.  Hillock's  good 
lady's  hands.  I  know  our  friend,  Hil- 
lock, too  well  not  to  feel  sure  that  he  will 
listen  to  wisdom  when  it  is  put  to  him  in 
a  proper  way."  Mr.  Joynes,  with  both 
his  hands  held  out,  went  and  took  the 
minister's  unwilling  palms  in  his.  "  My 
dear  Hillock,  I  have  always  thought  that 
in  you  we  had  a  man  of  the  highest 
powers.  I  know  it  now.  That  was  a 
sweet  experience,  ours  of  last  night.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  its  fruits  will  be  richly 
blessed.  I  assure  you  that  I  look  forward 
to  enjoy  your  ministrations  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  Come  along,  Mac- 
bride. Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
send  you  in  two  or  three  pounds  of 
steak,  Mrs.  Hillock,  shall  we  say  from  the 
best  part  of  the  rump?  " 

Mrs.  Hillock  thought  that  they  might 
say  so,  —  and  said  it.  Then  the  deacons 
left  the  room,  Mr.  Joynes  leading  his  col- 
league by  the  arm.     Mr.    Macbride   did 


not  make  his  exit  in  quite  so  beautiful  a 
frame  of  mind  as  Mr.  Joynes,  but  still 
he  went.  Mr.  Bryan  remained  behind, 
—  for  the  moment.  If  they  thought  that 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
consolation,  they  labored  under  a  delu- 
sion. This  was  the  remark  he  made. 
He  addressed  the  minister. 

"  Means  was  found  to  make  Balaam 
speak.  It  would  seem  that  means  will 
be  found  to  make  you.  In  Balaam's  case 
there  is  some  mention  of  an  ass." 

Then  he  went. 

Being  left  alone  with  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Hillock  favored  him  with  a  piece  of  her 
mind. 

"  Well  may  he  talk  about  an  ass,  be- 
cause I'm  sure  if  ever  there  was  one  it 
must  be  you.  Why  couldn't  you  do 
what  the  fellow  wanted  without  making 
all  this  fuss?"  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
by  this  word  "  fellow,"  Mrs.  Hillock  al- 
luded to  the  senior  deacon.  "  I'm  sure 
it's  easy  enough  to  prophesy,  and  while 
you  are  about  it  I  wish  you'd  prophesy 
something  good  to  come  our  way." 

"You  don't  understand,"  her  husband 
said. 

"  Oh,  don't  I  !  You  always  say  that, — 
but  I  do,  though  you  may  think  that  I 
don't.  I  understand  that  you've  brought 
us  all  to  beggary,  and  I  should  think 
that's  quite  enough,  without  turning  us 
out  into  the  streets  as  well,  —  and  Mac- 
bride would  do  it,  as  soon  as  look  at  us, 
I  know." 

"I  —  I  think  I  will  go  to  my  study. 
Don't  allow  me  to  be  disturbed." 

The  minister  went  to  the  unfurnished 
upper  room  which  was  called  his  study, 
followed,  as  he  went,  by  the  remonstrat- 
ing voice  of  his  wife.  There  he  spent  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  —  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  which  swelled  into  hours,  for  he 
still  declined  to  allow  himself  to  be  dis- 
turbed even  when  Mrs.  Hillock  called 
from  below  that  dinner  was  ready.  The 
steak  had  come  from  Mr.  Joynes,  cut 
from  the  "best  part  of  the  rump."  Its 
odor  pervaded  the  house.  He  had  fasted 
so  far.  He  continued  to  fast  a  little 
longer. 

He  had  a  knotty  problem  to  solve. 
Whence  had  come  the  inspiration  of  the 
previous  night  ?     Was  it  inspiration  after 
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all?  Was  he,  as  Mr.  Bryan  put  it,  an  un- 
conscious prophet?  These  questions  re- 
quired answers, — and  answers  he  could  not 
find.  He  himself  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  not  he  who  had  spoken,  but  some- 
thing outside  of  him,  —  put  inside  of 
him,  and  for  the  moment,  it  might  be. 
He  was  not  an  educated  man,  —  not, 
that  is,  what  is  understood  by  an  edu- 
cated man  to-day.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  think  that  there  might  be  forces 
in  nature  of  which  he  might  be  ignorant. 
He  did  not  look  for  an  explanation  of 
what  had  happened  to  our  wider  knowl- 
edge of  nature's  secrets,  —  for  instance, 
no  suggestion  of  hypnotism,  or  clairvoy- 
ance, or  even  of  occultism,  occurred  to 
his  mind.  He  was  filled  with  a  great 
fear,  and  the  fear  was  this,  that  he  had 
been  possessed  —  not  by  animal  magnet- 
ism, in  any  of  its  apparently  endless 
variety  of  forms,  but  by  the  devil. 
The  thought  gave  him  no  pleasure,  as  it 
would  have  done  the  followers  of  some 
of  the  more  modern,  —  shall  we  say,  — 
systems  of  philosophy.  It  oppressed  him 
with  horror.  Better  anything  than  to  be 
a  prophet  on  such  terms  as  that  !  And 
that  he  should  cultivate  the  gift,  if  gift 
it  was,  and  exhibit  it  to  congregations,  — 
at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  head  !  —  far, 
far  better  the  scissors,  and  razor,  and 
"  hair  brushed  by  machinery,"  and  the 
barber's  block  ! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  Hillock  had  not  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  what  such  a  gift  might  be 
worth  to  him  in  good  hard  pounds,  shil- 
lings and  pence.  But  it  was  soon  to  be 
brought  home  to  him,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  in  quite  an  unexpected 
way. 

III. 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  was  still  wrestling 
with  his  doubts  —  and  fears — when  the 
handle  of  his  study  door  was  roughly 
turned,  and,  on  discovering  that  the  door 
was  locked,  there  came  a  vigorous  rap- 
ping at  the  panel. 

'•  Ephraim  !     Open  the  door  !  " 

It  was  his  wife.  Meekly  he  rose,  and 
did  her  bidding. 

"  There's  a  gentleman  to  see  you." 

"A  gentleman?" 


She  had  a  piece  of  pasteboard  in  her 
hand,  which  she  thrust  into  her  husband's 
palm.  It  was  a  visiting  card.  She  an- 
nounced the  name  it  bore  in  would-be 
sonorous  accents. 

"The  Honorable  Stacy  Greenham." 

"Honorable  by  courtesy,  but  not  in 
fact."  A  figure  appeared  from  behind 
the  lady's  back,  at  which  the  minister 
stared  aghast.  "  It  is  one  of  the  little 
fictions  of  the  day.  Pardon  me,  madam,, 
for  having  followed  ypu  upstairs,  but  I 
was  anxious  to  save  you  an  unnecessary 
journey  down  again."  The  lady  stared 
at  him  in  silence.  "  Might  I  venture  to 
ask  your  permission  to  see  Mr.  Hillock,  — 
alone?  " 

With  one  of  those  sounds  which  are 
described  as  "  sniffs,"  the  lady  went 
downstairs.  Uninvited  the  stranger  en- 
tered the  study.  Mr.  Hillock  mechan- 
ically closed  the  door  behind  him.  The 
visitor  presented  a  spectacle  not  often 
seen  in  that  part  of  Battersea.  He  was 
absolutely  radiant.  He  was  a  handsome 
man,  and  he  was  beautifully  dressed. 
He  wore  "lemon  kids,"  and  his  polished 
boots  were  spotless.  A  costly  flower  was 
in  his  button  hole.  He  was  tall,  a  cord- 
less eyeglass  was  in  his  eye,  and  about 
him  there  was  the  merest  suspicion  of  a 
swagger.  But  then  nature  meant  some 
men  to  swagger,  —  and  here  was  one. 
He  looked  at  the  minister,  and  the  minis- 
ter looked  at  him. 

"  Charmed  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Hillock, 
charmed.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  you,  but  I  knew  that  I  was 
bound  to  find  you  in  the  end."  Mr. 
Hillock  bowed.  He  was  about  to  ask  to 
what  he  was  indebted  for  the  honor,  but 
the  words  hung  fire.  The  visitor  sat 
down  in  the  chair  from  which  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  had  risen  to  open  the  door. 
With  his  gloved  fingers  he  smoothed  the 
nap  of  his  hat. 

"  Bianca  won,  —  by  a  head." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon?  " 

"  I  say  Bianca  won,  —  by  a  head." 

"Yes,  I  understand  what  you  say.  It 
is  your  meaning  I  fail  to  catch." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  taking  a  little  rise 
out  of  me,  Mr.  Hillock  ?  " 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  blushed.  He  was 
not  wholly  ignorant  of   the   meaning  of 
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slang,  and  the  idea  of  "taking  a  little 
rise  "  out  of  such  a  gorgeous  gentleman 
quite  startled  him. 

"Who  is  Bianca?  " 

"Who  is  Bianca?  If  you  don't  know 
I  don't  know  who  should." 

"I  know?" 

"  I  suppose  you're  getting  at  me,  Mr. 


lighted  to  explain.  In  fact,  it  is  the  desire 
to  have  an  explanation  which  has  brought 
me  here.  It  isn't  often  I  go  to  church, 
unless  you're  in  the  country,  and  then 
sometimes  you're  bound  to  go  —  looks  so 
deuced  odd  to  make  yourself  conspicu- 
ous !  —  and  I  never  was  in  a  chapel  until 
last  night.     I  was  over  here  looking  for  a 


ock !   Swept  "the  board  all   round 


Hillock.  I  never  heard  her  name  be- 
fore, —  she's  a  rank  outsider.  You  said 
she'd  win." 

"  I  said  she'd  win  !     Win  what?  " 

"The  Brighton  Cup." 

"Mr.  —  "the  Rev.  Ephraim  glanced 
at  the  card  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  — 
"  Mr.  Greenham  !  "  A  dreadful  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind,  —  could  this  resplen- 
dent vision  be  stark  mad? 

"Mr.  Hillock!"  A  pause  ensued. 
They  stared  at  each  other.  Then  the 
stranger  said,  "  If  you  are  really  in  ear- 
nest, this  is  even  queerer  than  I  thought 
it  was." 

"In  earnest  !  May  I  ask  you  for  an 
explanation?  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I 
have  no  notion  of  what  it  is  you  mean." 

"No!     Odd!     VerV!     Shall    be    de- 


friend  of  mine,  as  nice  a  little  girl  as  you 
ever  saw,  by  gad,  and  a  pretty  steady  goer 
—  for  a  woman,  don't  you  know  —  when 
it  came  on  cats  and  dogs.  There  wasn't 
a  cab  anywhere,  —  shouldn't  think  the 
place  could  support  one,  by  the  looks  of 
it  —  so  I  jumped  inside  the  first  door 
that  was  handy.  I  was  just  about  to 
apologize  for  intruding,  when  I  found  it 
was  a  chapel,  —  your  chapel,  Mr.  Hillock, 
really  now,  and  there  were  you,  going  it 
like  blazes,  on  a  platform  sort  of  thing  at 
the  end.  I  saw  I  was  in  for  a  penny,  so 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  be  in  for  a 
pound,  so  I  sat  down  and  listened."  At 
this  point  of  his  narrative  Mr.  Greenham 
paused,  and,  putting  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  addressed  this  inquiry  to  Mr.  Hil- 
lock, "Do  you  drink?  " 
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"  Drink  !  "  cried  the  minister,  in  amaze. 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  drink,  but  now 
I  think  it  wasn't."  Mr.  Greenham  went  on 
with  his  story.  "  I  don't  know  if  you  know 
that  you  foretold  a  fire  at  Philadelphia." 
The  visitor  told  off  the  items  on  his  fin- 
gers —  "  The  death  of  Lorimer,  —  who's  a 
cousin  of  mine,  but  that's  no  odds  —  the 
Nottingham  murder,  the  Pullman  smash, 
the  St.  Petersburg  burst-up,  and  that 
Bianca  would  win  by  a  head.  That  was 
what  fastened  on  my  mind,  that  Bianca 
would  win  by  a  head.  So  when  I  got 
home  I  reached  down  my  Ruff,  and  I 
found  that  Bianca  was  by  Dante  out  of 
Beatrice,  and  that  she  was  entered  for 
the  Brighton  cup.  I  looked  at  the  bet- 
ting list,  and  sure  enough,  there  she  was, 
a  rank  outsider  with  anything  against  her 
you  liked  to  ask.  I  thought  that  this 
was  queer,  but  I'm  too  old  to  take  the 
word  from  tipsters,  and  a  tip  from  the 
pulpit,  though  that  is  scarcely  the  place 
from  which  we  expect  to  get  one,  would 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  good  enough  even  for 
a  raw  one.  But  this  morning,  when  I 
saw  that  you'd  brought  off  all  your  other 
events  —  down  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
burst-up  —  I  said  to  myself,  'Hang  it,  I'll 
have  a  shy  at  Bianca  !  '  I  put  on  all  I 
could  get  them  to  take,  and  I  had  a  shy, 
and  she's  upset  all  the  pots,  and  pulled 
me  through,  and  won  in  style,  as  you  said 
she  would,  by  a  head.  Of  course  I 
haven't  touched  the  coin  as  yet,  but 
here's  a  pony  to  buy  some  new  cushions 
for  the  chapel,  for  harder  seats  I  never 
sat  upon,  —  never  !  not  even  as  a  boy  !  " 
Mr.  Greenham,  taking  out  his  pocket- 
book,  placed  some  bank  notes  on  the 
table.  Having  done  so,  he  looked  up  at 
the  Rev.  Ephraim.  "  I  propose  that  we 
go  into  partnership." 

"Go  into  partnership  !  " 

Mr.  Hillock  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  throughout  the 
day  he  had  been  living  in  a  continuous 
nightmare,  the  climax  of  which  had  come 
at  last. 

"  I  suppose  you  can  turn  on  the  tap 
whenever  you  please?  " 

"Turn  on  the  tap  whenever  I  please  ! " 

"  I  mean  that  I  suppose  you  can  al- 
ways repeat  the  performance  of  last  night 
without  being  wound  up,  so  to  speak,  to 


go."  Rev.  Ephraim  stared  at  his  ques- 
tioner, wondering,  mistily,  if  it  was  he 
who  was  going  mad.  "'Pell  me,  for  in- 
stance, some  of  to-morrow's  winners. 
Who'll  take  the  Rothschild  Plate?" 

"  Skipping  Rope." 

"Skipping  Rope?  Ah,  she's  favorite, 
at  very  short  prices.  And  the  Mile  Sel- 
ling?" 

"Ben  Bolt." 

"  Ben  Bolt !  Pretty  well  up  in  the 
betting,  but  still  not  a  first  ranker.  And 
the  Park  Stakes?" 

"  Lady-bird." 

"  Lady-bird?  Well,  I'm  not  surprised. 
I  thought  myself  she'd  pull  it  off.  And 
the  Hunt  Cup?  " 

"Tearaway." 

"Tearaway!  No!  Never!  I  say, 
won't  we  pull  it  off  again  !  George,  we 
shall  want  a  cart  to  carry  the  win  ! 
There  are  two  other  races  on  the  card, 
but  we'll  let  them  be,  —  it  would  be  a 
pity  not  to  let  some  of  the  other  beggars 
have  a  chance." 

Mr.  Greenham  had  taken  out  a  small 
note  book,  in  which  he  was  entering  some 
names. 

"  Mr.  Greenham,  you  —  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  going  to  risk  money 
on  anything  I  have  said?  " 

"  Risk  !  Not  I  !  There's  no  risk  about 
a  certainty." 

"But,  Mr.  Greenham,-— listen,  sir,  to 
me." 

Mr.  Hillock  came  and  laid  his  emaci- 
ated hand  upon  the  other's  arm.  With 
surprise  Mr.  Greenham  noted  his  exces- 
sive agitation. 

"  I  say,  Hillock,  you  don't  seem  well. 
What's  the  matter  with  you?  Have  you 
got  any  brandy  in  the  room?  " 

"  I  am  quite  well.  I  want  no  brandy. 
But  I  wish  you  to  understand  me,  sir,  — 
it  was  not  I  who  spoke  just  then." 

"What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  When  you  asked  me  who  would  win 
the  races.  It  was  not  I  who  answered. 
I  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  horses. 
It  was  something  within  me  which  spoke 
against  my  will." 

Mr.  Greenham  stared  at  him  keenly 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  moved  to  the 
window. 

"  Cracked,"   he    said    to  himself.     "  I 
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thought  so.  Case  of  unconscious  second 
sight.  Brain  plays  a  double  part.  Ex- 
terior impressions  are,  so  to  speak,  auto- 
matically impinged  from  without."  He 
returned  to  the  minister  with  a  cheerful 
smile  upon  his  face.  "  Never  mind  where 
the  voice  comes  from,  so  long  as  it 
comes.  It  will  make  our  fortunes  if  it 
only  keeps  on  coming." 

"But  horse  racing  !  "  The  Rev.  Eph- 
raim  gave  a  little  gesture  of  repulsion. 
"  Betting  !  Gambling  !  Sir,  I  cannot 
touch  these  things." 

Mr.  Greenham  surveyed  him  with  what 
appeared  to  be  an  air  of  amusement. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Hillock,  I'll  do  the 
touching,  and  you  do  the  tipping  —  or 
let  some  one  else  do  the  tipping  through 
your  lips,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
you  know,  and  we'll  share  the  coin  be- 
tween us." 

"But,  Mr.  Greenham  —  " 

"  There's  another  thing."  Slipping  his 
note  book  into  his  pocket,  Mr.  Green- 
ham interrupted  the  minister  with  the 
most  business-like  air  in  the  world. 
"Backing  winners  is  all  very  well,  but  I 
think  we  can  do  better  than  that.  You 
can't  take  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
money  out  of  the  ring,  even  if  you  take 
it  all.  Pencillers  will  soon  smell  a  rat  if 
your  luck  is  too  persistent,  then  they'll 
cut  the  prices  all  to  pieces,  if  they  don't 
decline  to  deal.  The  Stock  Exchange  is 
our  game,  dear  boy.  Think  of  what  we 
could  do  with  a  gift  like  yours  !  For 
instance,  y8u  spotted  the  Great  Northern 
dividend,  and  foretold  a  fall  of  five  in 
Brighton  'As.'  Carry  the  thing  a  little 
farther,  and,  by  George  !  all  the  Exchanges 
of  the  world  are  ours  to  plunder.  If  you 
only  have  to  turn  a  handle  to  tell  how  the 
market  will  range,  say,  this  day  next 
week,  why,  there's  no  operation,  even  of 
most  fabulous  magnitude,  which  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  carry  through  with  perfect 
safety.  Three  or  four  coups  on  a  first- 
rate  scale,  and  we  shall  have  made  fortunes 
which  will  make  those  American  Croesuses 
fall  down  at  our  feet  and  worship.  Think 
of  it,  Mr.  Hillock  !  Cultivate  your  gift 
if  you  can  !  I  must  be  off  now,  to  see 
about  making  the  best  of  our  book  for 
to-morrow  —  Tearaway's  now  at  a  price 
which  will  make  some  of  them  fit  to  tear 


their  hair  when  they  see  his  number's 
up  —  you  will  find  my  address  upon  my 
card,  and  on  my  honor,  Mr.  Hillock,  I 
never  felt  greater  pleased  in  making  an 
acquaintance  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life." 

The  eloquent  Mr.  Greenham  had  taken 
the  Rev.  Ephraim's  hand,  and  shaken  it, 
and  vanished  from  the  room,  before  the 
minister  had  fully  realized  that  his  visitor 
intended  going.  Mr.  Hillock  remained 
exactly  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  Mr. 
Greenham  had  left  him,  endeavoring,  ap- 
parently, to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts. 
And  in  that  attitude  he  remained  while 
footsteps  were  heard  advancing  up  the 
stairs,  —  footsteps  which  proved  to  be 
those  of  his  wife,  for,  with  characteristic 
impetuosity,  that  lady  came  hastening 
into  the   room. 

"  Ephraim  !  What  did  that  man  want  ?  " 

Mr.  Hillock  did  not  seem  to  know. 
He  put  his  hands  up  to  his  head.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  in  some 
dreadful  dream  from  which,  strive  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  wake. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  Ephraim,  —  what 
is  it  that  man  wanted?" 

"  He  wanted  —  my  dear,  I  can  scarcely 
tell  you  what  it  is  he  wanted." 

Mrs.  Hillock's  restless  eyes  had  been 
searching  round  the  room.  They  lighted 
on  something  which  was  on  the  table. 
She  went  and  snatched  that  something 
up.  It  was  the  "pony"  which  Mr. 
Greenham  had  left  behind  him  to  pur- 
chase cushions  for  the  chapel. 

"Ephraim,  what  is  this?"  Mrs.  Hil- 
lock spoke  with  quite  a  gasp.  "  Bank- 
notes !  —  Five  !  —  Of  five  pounds  each  I 
—  Ephraim,   what  is  this?" 

There  was  real  passion  in  her  voice. 
She  stared  at  the  rustling  pieces  of  pa- 
per as  though  they  were  emanations  from 
on  high. 

"  They  are  for  cushions  for  the  chapel." 

"  Cushions  for  the  chapel !  " 

"  He  said, —  I  think  he  said  they  were 
for  cushions  for  the  chapel." 

"  You  think  he  said  !  Ephraim,  you're 
a  fool  !  No,  never  !  They  shall  never 
take  them  from  us  for  such  tomfoolery,  — 
not  while  we  have  to  go  in  rags."  Fold- 
ing them  up,  she  thrust  them  into  the 
bosom  of  her  dress  as  though  they  were 
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some  sacred  thing.  "Tell  me  exactly 
what  it  was  he  said,  and  what  it  was  he 
wanted." 

"  My  dear,  I  scarcely  know  myself 
what  it  was  he  wanted.  I  think,  for  one 
thing,  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  into  part- 
nership." 

"  He  wanted  you  to  go  into  partner- 
ship !  " 

"  He  says  that  in  my  address  last  night 
I  stated  that  a  certain  horse  would  win  a 
race."  The  minister  spoke  slowly,  paus- 
ing slightly  between  each  word.  "That 
horse  has  won,  and  by  its  winning  he  has 
won  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  he 
wishes  me  to  go  on  telling  him  of  other 
horses  which  will  win  races,  and  he  offers 
to  share  his  gains  with  me." 

"  Of  course  you  said  that  you  would." 

"That  I  would  what?" 

"  Do  what  he  wanted  !  " 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  understand. 
This  man  makes  money  by  attending 
races,  —  he's  a  gambler  !  " 

"Well!     What  of  that?" 

"  Ellen,  I  am  a  preacher  of  the  Word  !" 

The  little  man  said  this  with  an  air  of 
deprecation  which  was  almost  painful  in 
its  timidity.  His  wife  tossed  her  head 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture.  "  A 
preacher  of  the  WTord  !  "  she  cried. 

"Yes,  Ellen,  a  preacher  of  the  Word 
—  God's  Word!" 

The  little  man  pointed  towards  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  as  though  suggesting 
that  that  way  was  the  way  to  Heaven. 
She  turned  on  him  almost  with  ferocity. 

"  Ephraim,  you've  been  a  fool  your 
whole  life  long,  but  don't  you  be  now 
the  greatest  fool  that  ever  yet  you've 
been.  You're  not  the  man  I  thought 
you  were.  You're  a  prophet.  I've  been 
thinking  of  it  all  day  downstairs,  and  you 
know  that  a  prophet's  not  born  every 
year,  —  not  a  real  one,  Ephraim.  And  I 
beg  you,  on  my  bended  knees,  not  to 
throw  the  chance  away." 

"The  chance  !  "  The  little  man  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands,  all  trem- 
bling. 

"  Yes,    the    chance,   I    say.     And,    for 

goodness  sake,  don't  go  on  like  that,  — 

bear  up,  and  be   a  man  !     Think  of  all 

|  we've  gone  through,  think  of  how  we've 

j  starved,  think  of  the  debt  we're  in  !     If 


you  were  to  die  to-morrow,  what  would 
become  of  me,  and  of  the  children, — 
or  what  will  become  of  us  even  if  you 
live?  We  can't  go  on  like  this  for 
ever !  WTe  can't  always  live  without  a 
penny  piece  !  You're  my  husband,  just 
as  much  as  I'm  your  wife,  and  I  tell  you 
you've  no  right  to  keep  on  dragging  us 
down  into  shame  and  misery.  You've  a 
chance,  you've  a  great  chance  now,  — 
you're  a  prophet,  Ephraim,  you  know  you 
are  !  " 

"Yes,  I'm  a  prophet!"  He  stood 
before  her  with  uncovered  face.  He 
was  filled  with  a  curious  exaltation,  which 
positively  made  him  seem  to  have  in- 
creased in  height,  as  had  been  the  case 
the  night  before,  on  the  dais  at  the 
chapel.  "  And  I  will  tell  you  what  will 
come.  Death  will  come,  quickly,  to  both 
of  us,  first  to  me,  and  then  to  you." 

"Ephraim!"  She  clutched  him  by 
the  arm.     "  Don't  talk  like  that  !  " 

"Yes,  but  I'm  a  prophet,  wife,  a 
prophet  !  And  I  see  it  all  !  Soon  we 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  children  will  be 
left,  but  —  I  cannot  see  if  they  will 
starve." 

The  exaltation  died  away  as  suddenly 
as  it  came.  The  last  words  were  spoken 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Ephraim  !  "  Mrs.  Hillock  cast  fright- 
ened glances  round  the  room.  "  You 
shouldn't  talk  like  that." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  face  of  agony. 

"  It  was  not  I  who  spoke.  It  is  some- 
thing within  me  which  speaks  against  my 
will.  I  think  it  is  an  evil  spirit  which 
possesses  me." 

There  was  silence. 

"  Ephraim,  you  don't  mean  —  that  — 
we  soon  shall  die." 

"  Ellen,  if  we  live  we  are  the  Lord's, 
and  if  we  die  we  are  the  Lord's.  His 
will  be  done." 

"  Ephraim  !  "  It  was  the  woman's 
turn  to  cover  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"You  have  made  me  feel  quite  ill!" 

Moving  away  from  her,  he  went  and 
stood  before  the  window,  —  as  Mr.  Green- 
ham  had  done.  When  he  spoke  again, 
it  was  to  ask  a  question. 

"  Ellen,  do  you  think  that  I  am  going 
mad?" 

"  Ephraim  !" 
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"  I  don't  know.  There  is  something 
wrong.  I  cannot  think  what  it  is.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  if  the  prophets 
were  not  madmen,  —  inspiration  may- 
mean  madness,  in  a  sense.  Perhaps  I 
am  a  madman,  too."  She  listened, 
watching  him,  trembling  in  spite  of 
herself.  But  in  her  there  was  a  strong 
vein  of  common  sense  which  was  ap- 
parently lacking  in  him  just  then.  With 
an  effort  she  regained  her  self  control. 
She  brought  the  conversation  back  to 
mundane  matters. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you'll  be  both  ill 
and  mad  if  you  don't  take  more  care  of 
yourself,  and  goodness  knows  I've  got 
enough  on  my  hands  already.  You 
haven't  eaten  anything  since  I  don't 
know  when.  You  come  down  stairs  with 
me.  I  left  a  bit  of  the  steak  which 
Joynes  sent  in.  I'll  cook  it  for  your  tea, 
—  though  supper  is  what  it  is  more  like 
to  be." 

With  meek  acquiescence  the  minister 
obeyed  his  wife's  behest.  They  went 
downstairs,  —  she  leading  the  van.  When 
they  were  about  half  way  down,  he 
stopped,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

"Ellen!" 

Startled,  she  looked  round. 

"  What's  the  matter  now?  " 

"Mary's  in  the    square  ! 
their  youngest  born. 

"Well,  what  of  that?     Drat 
isn't  she  always  in  the  square  ! " 

"  She's  playing  in  the  road  !  A  cart  is 
running  over  her  !     Oh,  my  God  !  " 

There  was  a  thud.  The  Rev.  Ephraim 
had  fallen  on  the  stairs.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  his  wife  in  front 
of  him,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flight.  As  it  was,  she  broke 
his  fall.  It  needed  but  a  moment's  glance 
to  show  that  he  had  fainted. 


Mary  was 
the  man, 


"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  ! 
It's  something  to  have  a  prophet  in  the 
family,  I'm  sure." 

He  was  a  little  man,  she  was  a  good 
sized  woman.  She  bore  him  down  the 
remainder  of  the  stairs  into  the  sitting- 
room  below.  Laying  him  on  the  horse- 
hair sofa,  she  proceeded  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  his  restoration.  As  she  did  so, 
she  communed  within  herself. 

"  Mary  run  over  !  It  can't  be  !  And 
she  such  a  careful  child  !  If  he  means 
to  keep  going  on  like  this,  this  will  be  a 
pleasant  house  to  live  in.  I'll  have  in 
Dr.  Barnes  to  look  at  him."  The  Rev. 
Ephraim  opened  his  eyes.  "  Now  keep 
still!  Don't  excite  yourself!  You've 
done  mischief  enough  already,  I  do 
hope." 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  street. 
People  went  hurrying  past  the  window. 
The  door  was  burst  open.  A  boy  came 
running  in.  It  was  John,  their  eldest 
hope. 

"  Mother,"  he  cried,  with  that  capacity 
for  blurting  out  unpleasant  truths  with 
which  children  are  so  copiously  endowed, 
"  Mary's  been  run  over  in  the  square  !  " 

Martha,  their  second,  appeared  at  his 
back,  all  anxiety  not  to  be  outdone  by 
her  brother.     And  she  wasn't. 

"A  cart's  cut  her  all  to  pieces,"  she 
said. 

"What!"  screamed  the  mother,  as 
well  she  might. 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  sat  up  on  the  sofa. 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

"  It  was  an  evil  spirit  which  possessed 
me,"  he  said. 

His  wife  turned  on  him  with  indigna- 
tion. 

"  It's  a  nice  thing  to  have  a  prophet  in 
the  family,  I'm  sure  !  " 

(  To  be  concluded.} 


THE    CITY    OF   DENVER. 

By   Thomas   Tonge. 


Union   Depot. 


THE  Denver  of  1859,  over  seven 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  then 
nearest  railroad  point,  has  been 
described  as  an  indiscriminate  collection 
of  tents,  sheeted  wagons,  shanties  and 
dug-outs,  inhabited  exclusively  by  men 
who  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the 
discoveries  of  local  placer  mines.  The 
Denver  of  1892  is  a  beautiful,  well 
ordered  metropolis  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people.  In  August  of 
the  present  year  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  visitors,  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  flocked  thither  to  the  Knights 
Templar  Triennial  Conclave  held  in  the 
city.  That  conclave  alone  established, 
had  proof  been  needed,  that  Denver  has 
become  a  great  city  in  her  resources,  her 
ability,  her  hospitality,  her  thoroughness 
in  what  she  undertakes.  Chicago,  with 
her  seven  trunk  lines  to  Denver,  was  un- 
able to  carry  all  the  persons  wishing  to 
travel  from  that  city  to  the  conclave, 
and  had  to  cease  selling  railroad  tickets. 
Denver  received  the  vast  crowd  at  one 
depot,  as  it  arrived,  without  a  railroad 
blockade  and  without  a  hitch  of  any 
kind ;  every  visitor  was  provided  with 
room  and  board  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
two  thousand  listed  rooms  remained  un- 
called for  during  the  entire  conclave. 
Probably  fifty  thousand  persons  more 
could  have   been  comfortably  cared  for. 


The  railroad  authorities  state  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  visitors 
were  in  Denver  on  the  day  of  the 
Knights  Templar  parade,  yet  every  one 
was  properly  taken  care  of.  The  visitors 
were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  often  of  surprise,  to  find  what  a 
magnificent  city  Denver  is  —  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  institutions,  the  size  and  sta- 
bility of  its  public  and  private  buildings, 
the  extent  of  its  manufacturing  industries, 
the  importance  of  its  stores  and  various 
business  establishments,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  streets.  We  mention  the  visit  of 
this  great  body  of  people  in  this  promi- 
nent way,  because  the  visit  was  recent 
and  the  people  were  representative. 

Probably  the  great  majority  of  the 
visitors  had  hitherto  regarded  Denver  as 
a  city  depending  for  its  prosperity  on  the 
one  industry  of  mining.  This  delusion  is 
fostered  by  the  ideas  imbibed  by  the 
present  adult  generation  of  native  Ameri- 
cans from  the  school-books  of  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  years  ago.  The  mis- 
leading literature  of  half  a  century  made 
a  lasting  impression.  Major  Pike,  the 
leader  of  an  expedition  in  1805,  officially 
reported  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Mis- 
souri River  would  stem  the  advance  of 
civilization  westward.  Major  Long  in 
1820  corroborated  Major  Pike.  General 
John  C.  Fremont  crossed  the  plains  and 
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the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1842-4  without 
at  all  realizing  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  this  far  West.  The  geographies  used 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  older  states 
perpetuated  the  delusion  of  the  existence 
of  a  Great  American  Desert  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while 
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eight  years  after  the  Civil  War  General 
Hazen  told  the  readers  of  the  North 
American  Review  that  — 

"  we  had  then  reached  the  western  limit  of  our 
agricultural  resources,  that  there  was  little  good 
land    for    a   distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  while         1 
west  of  that  there  was  only  an  insignificant 
portion  —  one    acre    in    a    hundred  —  that 
could  ever  have  appreciable  value  for  agri- 
cultural purposes." 

All  these  predictions  and  theories 
have  been  utterly  falsified  by  actual 
results.  Unfortunately,  the  railroads 
reaching  Denver  from  the  East 
traverse,  in  western  Kansas,  western 
Nebraska  and  eastern  Colorado,  vast 
practically  treeless  plains  that  are  not 
even  green  except  in  the  spring 
(although  covered  with  very  nutri- 
tious grasses),  beyond  the  present  reach 
of  artificial  irrigation,  and  conveying  to 
the  uninitiated  eastern  mind,  accustomed 
from  early  childhood  to  the  green  fields 
and  luxuriant  timber  of  a  lower  altitude 
and  more  humid  climate,  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  soil  of  the  country  so 


traversed  is  worthless.  After  travelling 
over  such  a  barren  country,  it  is  naturally 
a  great  surprise  to  arrive  at  a  city  of  the 
size  and  character  of  Denver.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  question  arises  in  the 
mind  of  every  such  visitor  :  What  sup- 
ports Denver? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is,  that 
Colorado,  which  equals  in  area  the  whole 
of  New  England  and  the  state  of  New 
York  put  together,  has  greater  and  more 
varied  resources  than  probably  any  other 
state  in  the  American  Union ;  that  the 
present  and  future  growth  of  Denver  is 
and  will  be  the  natural  outcome  of  those 
resources,  viz.,  (1)  mineral  wealth;  (2) 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  means  of  artificial  irrigation; 

(3)  manufacturing  development  arising 
from  a  combination  of  local  raw  mate- 
rials, cheap  fuel,  increasing  local  markets, 
and  the  advantage  of  geographical  loca- 
tion and   railroad    distributing  facilities ; 

(4)  and  by  no  means  least,  her  climatic 
advantages  and  scenic  attractions.  Let 
us  briefly  consider  these  points  in  order. 

It  is  true  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
placer  or  surface  deposits  led  the  first 
emigrants  to  Colorado.  The  founders  of 
Denver  were  gold  hunters.  In  1859, 
gold  was  discovered  in  Gilpin  County, 
and  soon  afterwards  in  Clear  Creek  and 
Boulder  Counties.  In  subsequent  years 
the    discoveries    of    gold     and    silver   in 
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Leadville,  Aspen,  Ouray  and  other  dis- 
tricts now  of  world-wide  reputation,  and 
last  fall  and  spring  the  wonderful  discov- 
eries at  Creede,  Cripple  Creek  and  Cop- 
per Rock,  in  ground  that  had  been 
tramped  over  for  thirty  years  without  a 
suspicion  of   the   treasures    that   lay  be- 
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neath,  even  up  to  the  grass  roots  in  some 
cases,  have  led  to  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  mining.  In  connection  with  this 
wonderful  development  of  mining  in  Colo- 
rado, and  its  subsidiary  industry,  smelt- 
ing, it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in 
1864,  Mr.  N.  P.  Hill,  a  native  of  Orange 
County,  New  York,  then  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Brown  University  in  Provi- 
dence, visited  the  mines  of  Gilpin  County, 
which  were  the  only  mines  in  the  terri- 
tory worked  at  that  time.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  the  waste  which  the  methods 
then  used  for  the  reduction  of  ore  in- 
volved. At  that  time  there  were  no 
smelters  and  no  mills 
that  could  treat  the  re- 
fractory ores  without 
great  loss  of  gold,  and 
the  discouraged  miners 
were  abandoning  the 
district.  In  1865,  he 
returned  to  Colorado, 
and  on  careful  investi- 
gation became  con- 
vinced of  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  dis- 
trict. Collecting  about 
seventy  tons  of  mineral 
from  the  different 
mines,  he  shipped  them  to  Swansea,  Wales,  for 
treatment  by  the  smelters  there,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1865-6  in  close  application  to  the 
study  of  the  processes.  Having  mastered  the  in- 
formation sought,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1867,  organized  the  Boston  & 
Colorado  Smelting  Company.  This  company 
erected  the  necessary  works  at  Black  Hawk, 
which  resulted  in  the  revival  of  the  local  mining 
industry,  and  gave  it  an  impetus  which 
launched  it 
on  its  sub- 
sequent ca-  ; .  ^s^ki 
reer  of  great 
success.  The 
company  re- 
quiring a 
more  exten- 
sive plant 
and  a  more 
central  loca- 
t  i  o  n,  in 
1878  re- 
moved to  a 
point  near 


Denver,  appropriately  named  Argo.  This 
is  but  one  instance  among  many  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  brains  and  capi- 
tal of  New  England  have  developed  (  U do- 
rado and  built  up  Denver.  The  lull 
product  of  the  works,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  time,  in  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  is  over  $70,000,000,  steadily  in- 
creasing from  $270,886,  in  1868,  to 
$5,564,593,  in  1891.  Mr.  Hill  has  since 
gained  a  national  reputation  political!}'  as 
one  of  the  United  States  senators  from 
Colorado  ;  and  in  the  business  way  he  is 
associated  with  the  development  of  the 
Colorado  oil  fields  and  other  enterprises. 

From  the 
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cious  metals  in  Colorado  amounted  only 
to  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Since  then  the  increase  has  been 
constant  up  to  the  present  time.  From 
1858  to  1 89 1  inclusive,  Colorado  pro- 
duced gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  of 
the  total  value  of  nearly  four  hundred 
million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  according  to 
the  conservative  statement  of  Professor 
Arthur  Lakes,  who  occupies  the  chair  of 
geology  of  the  Colorado  State  School  of 
Mines  at  Golden,  the  state  possesses  at 
least  eighteen  thousand  square  miles  of 
coal,  which  have  as  yet  been  only  super- 
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ficially  worked,  though  the  annual  output 
has  risen  from  seventy  thousand  tons  in 
1873  to  three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  in  1891,  with  capabilities  of 
indefinite  expansion  in  the  future.  As 
to  the  iron  resources  of  the  state,  it  has 
been  stated  by  such  competent  authority 
as  Congressman  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  Gunnison  County,  Colorado,  alone 
has  more  hematite  iron  opened  up  than 
has  been  found  in  the  entire  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  other  counties  also 
possess  large  deposits.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, these  iron  resources  have  been 
but  slightly  utilized. 

The  quarrying  industry  has 
also  become  an  increasing 
item  of  wealth,  the  annual 
value  of  the  output  being 
estimated  at  three  million 
dollars,  large  quantities  being 
shipped  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri  River  cities, 
while  Denver  alone  took  in 
1 89 1  10,426  cars  of  sandstone 
and  1,471  cars  of  granite. 

Although  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Colorado  attracted 
the  first  immigrants,  and  the 
mining  industry  is  still  viewed 
by  people  at  a  distance  as 
constituting    the   leading   in- 
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dustry  of  the  state,  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  product  of  the  state 
has,  in  recent  years,  exceeded  the 
mineral  in  value.  The  triumph  of  agri- 
culture in  Colorado  is  the  great  wonder 
of  western  civilization.  So  recently  as 
1880,  Colorado  made  large  purchases  of 
grain  and  hay  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  there  were  only  six  hundred  miles  of 
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irrigating  canals  in  the  state.  To-day 
there  are  twelve  thousand  miles  of  main 
irrigating  canals  in  Colorado,  and  an 
equal  mileage  of  laterals  or  distributing 
canals,  by  means  of  which  millions  of 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  yield  much 
heavier  crops  per  acre  than  the  best 
farms  of  New  England.  A  correspond- 
ing development  has  taken  place  in  hor- 
ticulture, and  Colorado  is  fast  coming  to 
the  front  with  its  orchards  and  vineyards, 
the  western  slope  of  the  state  promising 
fair  to  become  a  rival  of  California  in 
peaches  and  similar  fruits.  The  fruit  is 
exceedingly  fair,  highly  colored,  and  of 
fine  flavor. 

The  development  of  the  mining  and 
agricultural  industries,  and  the  correspond- 
ing increase  of  population,  have  naturally 
been  accompanied  by  the  establishment 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  Denver. 
Perhaps   the   leading   of  these  industries 


is  smelting ;  the  three  smelting  works  in 
Denver  produced  in  1891  gold,  silver, 
lead  and  copper  to  the  value  of  no  less 
than  $24,485,135.  In  1870  the  annual 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  Denver 
was  $608,800,  in  1801  it  was  forty-six 
million  dollars.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests represented  twenty-one  million 
dollars  of  invested  capital  and  employed 
eight  thousand  persons,  earning  four 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars 
monthly. 

This  wonderful  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  Denver  is  the  great  railroad 
centre  of  the  trans-Missouri  states.  The 
first  railroad  to  Denver,  the  Denver  Paci- 
fic (connecting  Denver  with  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Cheyenne),  was  completed  and 
opened  in  June,  1870.     To-day  the  mile- 
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age  of  the  railroads  centering  at  Denver 
is  26,893  miles;  the  mileage  of  the  rail- 
roads centering  at  Chicago  is  only  eight 
thousand  miles  more. 

The  president  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
company  which  built  the  first  railroad  to 
Denver  in  1870,  was  Governor  John 
Evans,  who  first  came  to  Colorado  in 
1 86 1  as  the  governor  of  the  then  terri- 
tory, by  the  appointment  of  his  personal 
friend,  President  Lincoln. 

Governor  Evans  also  has  the  distinc- 
tion   of  having  been   the  president  and 
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leading  spirit  of  the  company  which  built 
the  Denver  and  South  Park  Railroad  from 
Denver  to  Leadville  (now  a  branch  of 
the  Union  Pacific  system)  and  of  the 
company  which  built  the  Denver  &  New 
Orleans  Railroad  (now  the  Fort  Worth 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific)  which  gave 
Denver  direct  access  to  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans,  bringing  tide  water  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  practically  1,000  miles 
nearer  than  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He 
was  also  the  president  and 
leading  spirit  of  the  com- 
pany which  built  the  first 
street  cable  railroad  in  Den-  \ 

ver ;  and  as  an  individual 
he  built  the  first  three-story 
brick  building  in  Denver, 
hauling  the  iron  work  in 
wagons  across  the  plains, 
six  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Missouri  River,  before  the 
advent  of  railroads.  He 
also  built  the  first  eight- 
story  building  in  Denver. 
In  fact,  he  has  been  a  pro- 
minent figure  and  active 
worker  for  thirty  years  in 
every  movement  having  for 
its  object  the  upbuilding 
and  welfare  of  Denver 
and  Colorado. 

By  means  of  the  network 


of  trans-Missouri  railroads  of  which  Den- 
ver is  the  hub,  the  products  of  her  factories 
and  workshops  are  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  country  lying  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  be- 
tween the  British  and  Mexican  frontiers. 
So  much  for  the  material  causes  of 
Denver's  growth  from  a  population  of 
4,731  in  1870  to  over  150,000  in  1892. 
But  the  climatic  advantages  have  also 
been  a  most  potent  factor.  The  propo- 
sition that  health  has  a  commercial  value 
is  one  that  will  be  accepted,  we  think, 
without  argument.  One  eminent  author- 
ity says  that  "  the  climate  of  Denver  has 
been  the  magnet  which  has  drawn  hither- 
wards  more  of  her  residents  and  wealth 
than  any  other  single  attraction."  There 
are  some  cold  days  in  winter  and  some 
hot  ones  in  summer,  but  seldom  the  ex- 
tremes of  either ;  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  humidity  from  the  atmosphere 
uncomfortable  days  are  almost  unknown. 
One  great  charm  of  the  Colorado  climate 
is  the  continuous  enjoyment  of  bright 
sunshine.  From  observations  taken  by 
the  late  F.  J.  B.  Crane  of  Denver,  it  is 
shown  that  from  July  20,  1872,  to  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1885,  there  were  but  32  days 
on  which  the  sun  failed  to  appear.  From 
October  30,  1879,  to  February  5,  1881, 
not  a  day  passed  upon  which  the  sun  was 
obscured    during    the    entire   time.     Ac- 
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cording  to  the  observations  of  the  U.  S. 
Signal  Service  Bureau,  the  average  tem- 
perature is  49.1  (the  average  maximum 
being  79.2  and  the  average  minimum 
19.7)  ;  the  average  rainfall,  or  melted 
snow,  14.95  inches;  the  average  number 
of  days  per  annum  on  which  rain  or  snow 
fell,  81  ;  average  number  of  sunny  days, 
340.  Need  it  be  wondered  that  such  a 
climate  has  attracted  many  thousands  of 
persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the 
chest,  particularly  pulmonary  consump- 
tion or  asthma.  They  have  come  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  coun- 
tries beyond  the  sea,  bringing  brains, 
energy  and  capital.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  are  in  Denver  and 
Colorado  thousands  of  persons,  in  ap- 
parent good  health,  who  would  have  died 
from  consumption,  asthma  or  kindred 
complaints  except  for  their  removal  from 
their  former  homes. 

These  statements  combine  to  show  that 
Denver  is  not  a  freak,  but  the  natural 
effect  of  tangible  causes,  —  which  causes 
will  continue  to  increase  the  effect  as  the 
years  progress. 

What  is  the  Denver  of  to-day?  It  is, 
for  one  thing,  a  city  of  brick  and  stone, 
where  frame  houses  are  no  longer  built. 
Its  recent  rapid  growth  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  the  official  permits  for 
buildings  within  the  city  limits,  from 
1 88 1   to   1 89 1    inclusive,   aggregate   over 


$50,000,000,  while  the  building  in  the 
suburbs  outside  the  city  limits,  for  which 
no  permit  is  required,  has  been  corre- 
spondingly great. 

In  the  front  rank  of  its  buildings  let 
us  take  its  churches  and  schools.  The 
aim  in  Denver  has  ever  been  to  have  the 
best  schools  possible  and  the  best  churches 
possible.  There  are  nearly  100  church 
organizations,  including  practically  every 
denomination,  some  of  which  have  mag- 
nificent houses  of  worship  costing 
$250,000. 

But  the  glory  of  Denver  is  its  public 
schools,  models  of  architectural  beauty 
and  constructed  after  the  most  approved 
modern  ideas.  Many  of  the  ward  schools 
cost  from  $60,000  to  $70,000  ;  while  the 
East  Denver  High  School,  occupying  a 
full  block  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  is 
valued  at  $325,000,  and  has  but  one 
rival  in  the  world  among  high  school 
buildings.  The  public  schools  of  Denver 
elicit  universal  enconiums  from  all  East- 
ern visitors  interested  in  educational 
subjects. 

The  University  of  Denver,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Methodist  Church,  ad- 
mitting both  sexes  ;  Wolfe  Hall,  an  Epis- 
copal seminary  for  young  ladies  ;  the 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  under 
Catholic  supervision  ;  St.  Mary's  Acad- 
emy (the  Sisters  of  Loretto)  for  young 
ladies  ;   St.  John's  College,  an  Episcopal 
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school  for  boys,  —  are  all  flourishing  in- 
stitutions, admirable  in  their  efficiency. 
The  building  of  the  Ladies  College  (Bap- 
tist) will  cost,  complete,  $250,000.  The 
Westminster  University  (Presbyterian) 
has  one  building  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion which  will  cost  $150,000,  and  to  this 
two  other  buildings  will  be  added.  Many 
students  are  received  from  eastern  cities 
whose  parents  wish  them  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Denver  climate.  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  Denver's  churches 
and  schools  are  unexcelled  in  any  city  on 
the  continent.  The  city  also  has  two 
fine  public  libraries,  and  numerous  lit- 
erary, art  and  musical  societies. 

Passing  to  the  public  buildings,  we  note 
first  the  State  Capitol,  built  of  beautiful 
Colorado  gray  granite  at  a  cost  of  three 
million  dollars,  now  approaching  comple- 
tion. The  buildings  standing  next  in 
value  and  importance  are  perhaps  busi- 
ness blocks.  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  a 
nine  story  palace  costing  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  opened 
just    in    time    for    the    recent    conclave. 


Wolcott,  a  native  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, who  came  to  Colorado  in  1869  and 
was  connected  with  the  Boston  &  Colorado 
Smelting  Company  for  seventeen  years. 
Largely  owing  to  his  exertions  and  influ- 
ence, this  Boston  Building,  which  cost 
over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclu- 
sive of  its  site,  was  erected  in  Denver 
with  eastern  capital,  the  material  used 
being  Manitou  red  sandstone  ;  and  more 
recently  through  the  same  influence  the 
Equitable  Building,  costing  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  site,  also  with  eastern  capital,  the 
material  used  being  Colorado  red  granite 
and  yellow  Roman  building  tile.  These 
are  two  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Wolcott  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
Denver  Club  erecting  a  handsome  home 
for  itself;  in  the  organizing  of  the  Over- 
land Park  Club,  which  furnishes  first-class 
race  meetings ;  in  the  establishing  in 
Denver  of  a  large  cotton  factory,  utilizing 
considerable  eastern  capital;  and  in  the 
removal  from  Massachusetts  to  Denver 
of  a  knitting  factory ;  besides  which  he  is 
interested  in  other 
local  manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 
Few  men  have 
greater  faith  in  the 
future  of  Denver 
than  Mr.  Wolcott. 
The  handsome 
Denver  buildings 
are  too  numerous 
to  detail.  The 
County    Court 


The  Boston  Build- 
ing is  a  most  in- 
spiring business 
block.  It  sug- 
gests again  how 
much  Denver 
owes  to  her  citi- 
zens from  New 
England ;  as  men- 
tion may  here 
properly  be  made 
of    Hon.    H.    R. 
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House,  the  Tabor  Opera  House,  the 
Windsor  Hotel  (built  with  British  capi- 
tal), the  Ernest  and  Cranmer  Building, 
the  People's  National  Bank  Building, 
the  Metropole  Hotel,  the  Mining  Ex- 
change and  the  Masonic  Temple  are  all 
fine  structures.  Other  large  buildings 
are  now  under  way.  The  hotels  of  Den- 
ver can  accommodate  twenty- five  thou- 
sand visitors.  A  special  feature  of  Denver 
buildings  is  that  men  who  have  made 
large  fortunes  locally  invest  them  locally, 
a  favorite  method 
being  the  erection 
of  a  business  block 
in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  large  busi- 
ness buildings  indi- 
cate clearly  the  great 
variety,  beauty  and 
value  of  the  granites 
and  sandstones  of 
the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which,  on  ac- 
count  of  their 
nearness,  are  com- 
paratively cheap  and 
are  used  lavishly 
where  less  favored 

cities  must  use  brick.  The  stores  of 
Denver  invariably  excite  astonishment 
from  eastern  visitors  on  account  of  their 
size,  elegance,  equipment,  and  the  large 
stocks  of  fine  goods  carried. 

But  the  chief  pride  of  Denver  is  in  its 
homes,  which  rank  with  those  of  the 
leading  eastern  cities,  and  in  point  of 
elegance  and  comfort  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  America. 
The  beautiful  villas  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
occupied  not  only  by  the   business   and 


professional  men  of  the  city, 
but  by  the  mine  owners,  cat- 
tle owners,  etc.,  from  all  parts 
of  Colorado  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  As  soon  as  a 
mine  proves  a  bonanza,  its 
owner  moves  to  Denver  and 
establishes  himself  in  a  hand- 
some home  on  the  hill,  where 
his  wife  and  family  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  social  and 
educational  advantages  which 
Denver  affords.  It  is  the  same 
with  western  men  in  other 
of  business.  As  soon  as  financial 
means  admit,  they  gravitate  to  Denver. 
Others  come  from  the  East,  attracted  by 
the  salubrious  climate  and  the  excep- 
tional opportunities  Colorado  offers  for 
the  safe  and  remunerative  investment  of 
capital.  The  homes  of  such  men  are 
luxurious,  succeeding  one  another  in  in- 
finitely various  styles  of  architecture,  and 
rivalling  each  other  in  attractiveness, 
Sufficient  space  is  devoted  to  each  resi- 
dence to  admit  of  beautiful  lawns,  a  little 
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landscape  gardening  and  shade  trees, 
while  wide  stone  sidewalks  from  Colorado 
quarries  line  the  streets  on  either  side. 
Inside  these  homes  are  found  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  culture  and  refinement  which 
wealth  can  purchase  and  good  taste 
select.  The  equipages  of  many  of  the 
citizens  would  do  credit  to  the  fashion- 
able drives  of  cities  with  a  history  of 
centuries.  The  homes  of  less  wealthy 
citizens,  down  to  the  wage  earners,  all 
partake  of  most  attractive  features. 
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Denver  possesses  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce with  several  hundred  members. 
In  connection  with  this  another  son  of 
New  England  may  be  fitly  mentioned  — 
Hon.  R.  W.  Woodbury,  a  native  of  New 
Hamoshire.  who  migrated  to  Colorado  in 


The   Boston    Building. 

ANDREWS,    JAQUES    AND    RANTOUL,    ARCHITECTS. 

1866,  and  for  three  months  worked  a 
"rocker"  in  the  gold  bearing  gulches  of 
Summit  County.  From  being  a  composi- 
tor on  a  paper  at  Golden,  he  finally  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  a  Denver  daily 
paper.  When  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  was    organized    in   the    spring  of 


1884,  his  rare  gift  for  the  management 
of  business  affairs  caused  him  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  chamber,  to 
which  position  he  was  twice  re-elected. 
To  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  cham- 
ber during  the  three  years  of  his  presi- 
dency very  much  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  Denver  during  recent  years 
is  due.  The  boy  who  commenced 
his  career  in  a  cotton  factory  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  is  now 
the  president  of  a  national  bank  in 
Denver,  with  one  million  dollars 
capital,  and  has  been  a  practical 
and  earnest  worker  in  every  move- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  city  for 
many  years. 

Among  the   many   matters   which 
excite  surprise  and  elicit  praise  from 
eastern    visitors    to    Denver    is    the 
admirable  street  railway  system.    Its 
extent  can  be  realized  from  the  fact 
that   out  of  the  ninety-seven  Com- 
manderies    of  visiting    Knights 
Templar  located  by  the  local  com- 
mittee at  the  recent  conclave,  all  but 
six    were    within    two    blocks    of    a 
street  car  line.     There  are  now   in 
operation  one    hundred  and  thirty- 
two   miles  of   street   railway   in   the 
J       city  and    suburbs    (forty -five    miles 
of    cable,     and     seventy  -  seven    of 
electric),  and  franchises  granted  for 
over    forty  additional    miles.      The 
present  lines   carry   on    an    average 
more  than    eighty  thousand  people 
each  day,  a  showing  which   cannot 
be   surpassed  by  any  other  city  of 
the   size  of   Denver.     The   city  has 
an  equally  efficient  electric  light  ser- 
vice.    The  magnificent  and  unique 
illumination  of  the  city  nightly  dur- 
ing the  conclave  week,  by  means  of 
twenty-five    thousand   electric  lights 
in    colored    globes,  was  one  of  the 
striking    features    of    that    crowded 
week. 
The  difference  between  the  Denver 
of  1859  and  the  Denver  of  1892  is  indeed 
phenomenal.     Yet  there  are  many  of  the 
pioneers   of    1859    still   living,  and  even 
some    who    visited    the    site    of    Denver 
long     before    the    first    settlement    was 
dreamed  of.     Among  such  "  old  timers  " 
is   Governor  William  Gilpin,  who  comes 
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of  an  old  Quaker  family,  settled  for  gene- 
rations at  Brandywine,  Pennsylvania.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1836,  accom- 
panied General  Harney  in  the  Seminole 
War  in  Florida,  accompanied 
General  Fremont  to  the  West 
in  1843,  camping  at  one  time 
on  the  site  of  the  present 
Denver.  He  was  a  major  in 
Doniphan's  expedition  to  New 
Mexico  in  1846,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Navajoes.  In 
1 86 1,  he  was  appointed  the 
first  governor  of  Colorado, 
and  during  his  tenure  of 
office  organized  troops  which 
crushed  the  attempted  inva- 
sion of  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado by  the  Confederate 
forces.  In  those  early  days 
he  formed  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  most  sanguine 
opinion  of  the  future  great- 
ness of  Colorado,  an  opinion, 


however,  which  time  is  so  rapidly  justify- 
ing. 

One    of  the  leading  bankers  of  Den- 
ver says  that  on  first  arriving  in  the  place 
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Senator   E.  0.  Wolcott. 

twenty-five  years  ago,  he  was  informed  by 
a  then  prominent  local  business  man,  that 
any  further  immigration  to  the  city  and 
state  was  to  be  guarded  against  and  dis- 
couraged, as  both  were  overdone,  and 
there  was  no  justification  for  the  size  of 
the  city  at  that  time.  The  banker  says 
that  he  has  been  similarly  informed  every 
year  since  by  one  or  more  croakers,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  during  the  time 
the  city  has  grown  from  a  population  of 


a  few  thousands  to  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  Since  1883  the  city  has 
practically  trebled  in  population,  while 
the  improvement  during  that  time  in  the 
character  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
and  in  every  other  respect,  has  been  at 
the  same  ratio. 

The  question  is  often  asked  :  What  is 
to  be  the  future  of   Denver?  —  and  the 
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more  the  city 
wonder  grows, 
and  clear.     The  causes   which  have  led 


develops    the    more   the 
The    answer    is    simple 
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up  to  the  Denver  of  to-day  are  still  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  increasing  effect,  viz.,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  mineral,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  resources  of  the  country  of  which 
Denver  is  the  geographical,  railroad,  commercial 
and  manufacturing  centre.  As  has  been  said  by 
another,  "  it  is  the  carefully  formed  average 
opinion  of  the  thinking  men  among  the  domi- 
nant elements  of  the  country,  —  financiers,  manu- 
facturers, railroad  investors  and  miners  —  that 
Denver  has  the  finest  immediate  prospects  and 
most  brilliant  ultimate  future  of  all  the  young 
cities  of  America.  This  faith  is  growing  faster 
than  the  city  itself."  The  best  method  of  esti- 
mating the  future  possibilities  of  Colorado,  the 
basis  of  Denver's  future  growth,  is  that  of 
considering  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past.  Remembering  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  in  the  precious  and 
allied  metals  have  as  yet  only  been  ex- 
ploited for  a  little  over  thirty  years,  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  the  unde- 
veloped resources  in  that  particular  line 
are  still  enormous.  Instances  of  this  are 
seen  in  the  wonderful  mining  discoveries 
made  within  the  past  twelve  months  at 
Creede,  Cripple  Creek  and  Copper  Rock, 
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all  in  ground  which  had  been  passed  over 
for  thirty  years  as  valueless  for  mining. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  extraordinary  iron  resources  of 
the  state  will  be  developed  and  utilized, 
enabling  Colorado  to  produce  iron  and 
steel  pig  as  cheaply  as  Chicago  now  does, 
thereby  giving  Denver  the  control  of  the 
entire  trans-Missouri  market  for  iron  and 
steel  and  their  products.  This  will  call 
into  existence  many  minor  industries,  and 
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A   Group  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 


lead  to  a  great  development  of  the  coal 
industry.  The  iron  and  coal  deposits  of 
Colorado  alone  will  make  Denver  a  city 
of  half  a  million  people  in  less  than  25 
years.  Colorado  has  more  granite  than 
Maine,  more  marble  than  Vermont,  and 
sandstones  of  such  great  abundance  and 
such  high  quality  that  it  is  destined  to 
supply  all  the  cities  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi valley  with  building  stone.  So  also 
the  local  existence  or  easy  accessibility 
of  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  cheaper  than 
eastern  manufacturing  centres  can  get  the 
same,  the  local  cheap  fuel,  and  the  ever 
growing  importance  of  the  trans-Missouri 
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market  make  the  establishment  of  textile 
factories  in  Denver  an  early  certainty. 
So  also  as  to  potteries,  glass  works,  tan- 
neries, shoe  factories,  &c,  for  which  all 
the  raw  materials  exist  in  Colorado,  or 
within  easy  reach  ot  Denver.  Oil,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  country  west 
of  the  Missouri  River,  can  be  produced 
from  the  Florence  oil  field  in  Colorado, 
and  other  local  fields  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped. In  agriculture,  the  more  econo- 
mical and  efficient  use  of  irrigating  water 
is  making  much  progress,  thereby  extend- 
ing the  cultivable  area.  The  construction 
of  storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountains  at 
high  altitudes  for  the  conservation  of 
!  the  flood  waters  of  spring  (which  now 
tend  to  increase  the  disastrous  floods 
in  the  lower  Mississippi),  for  use  in 
irrigation  in  the  dryness  of  summer, 
is  also  within  a  measurable  distance, 
and  will  still  further  increase  the 
cultivable  area.  Added  to  these  things 
the  increased  acreage  devoted  to  fruit 
culture  and  the  fact  that  both  forest 
trees  and  orchards  have  been  success- 
fully grown  near  Denver  without  arti- 
ficial irrigation,  simply  by  means  of 
continuous  cultivation,  opens  up  a 
wide  field  for  horticulture.  In  the 
mean  time  enterprise  and  capital 
will  bring  to  the  front  many    of  the 
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wonderful    mineral    springs   of   the   state 
with  their  health  giving  waters,  and  these, 
with   the   climatic  advantages  and  scenic 
attractions,  will  make  Colorado  a  national 
sanitarium.      A  well  known  writer  has 
said  :    "  Only  one   city  in  a  thousand 
miles    can     be     a    metropolis.       New 
York,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, each  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  other    and   the   centre   of  a 
region   peculiar    to    itself,   are   already 
naturally     selected     for     metropolitan 
greatness.     Of  those  four  great  central 
commercial  cities,  Denver  is  the  only 
one  whose  tributary   country  is  as  yet 
but  slightly  developed.      It  alone  has 
countless     openings     for     capital    and 
youthful  energy.      It  presents  a  virgin 
field    for    new    careers."       Every   new 
mine  worked,   every   fresh  acre   culti- 
vated, every  new  quarry  opened,  every 
herd  of  cattle   or  flock  of  sheep,  and 
every  factory  started  anywhere  in  Color- 
ado  and    the    tributary   country,    re-acts 
beneficially    on    Denver,    which    has    no 
possible    rival   for   six    hundred   miles   in 
any  direction.      Her  tributary  country  is 


as  large  as  the  whole  German  empire, 
possessing  undeveloped  material  resoun  es 
in  infinite  variety,  a  country  rapidly  fil- 
ling up   with    an    industrious,    energetic, 
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and  enterprising  people,  —  largely  the 
more  enterprising  individuals  of  the  states 
east  of  the  Missouri. 

Some   men  are   endowed   with   mental 
vision  much  beyond  that  of  their  fellows. 
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One  such,  a   man  possessing   a   national  sas    Pacific    Railway   Company,    and    in- 

reputation    for    sagacity  —  Hon.    William  spected  every  point  in  the  state  accessible 

Orton,    long    president    of    the    Western  by  car,  travelling  only  by   day.     On  his 

Union  Telegraph  Company  and  a  mem-  return    to   New    York,    he    delivered    an 

ber   of  the  governing   committee  of  the  address,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  say 

New     York    Stock    Exchange  —  visited  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  the  four  great  cities 

Denver  years  ago  on  official  business,  in  of  this  continent  were  to  be  New  York, 

company  with  the  president  of  the  Kan-  Chicago,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco." 


VESPERS. 

1LOVE  thee,  friend  !     When  the  loud  sounds  of  day 
In  night's  more  gentle  voices  die  away, 
Ere  sleep  my  wakeful  senses  may  control, 
The  thought  of  thee  comes  to  my  eager  soul 
Like  scent  of  roses  wafted  through  the  dark,  — 
The  fairest,  richest  that  my  eyes  could  mark 
On  life's  wide  field  !  — Ah,  and  'tis  even  so  ! 
This  love  for  thee,  this  flower  that  sprang  so  late, 
Yet  all  its  trembling,  dew-filled  heart  aglow 
With  strength  and  sweetness  that  intoxicate, 
Despite  its  thorn  is  still  the  one  supreme 
Undying  joy  my  days  shall  ever  know  ! 
And  so  Good-night,  and  let  me  sleep  and  dream  ! 
Yet  no,  —  beseech  thee  rather  pray  it  be 
A  dreamless  sleep,  Oh  friend,  which  comes  to  me, 
That  may  not  mock  me  with  more  deep  delight 
Than  I  shall  find  in  waking,  —  Ah,  Good-night  ! 

MATINS. 

1SAY  Good-night,  Oh  friend,  at  close  of  day, 
And  feel  at  last  how  slumber's  gentle  sway 
Steals  on  my  eager  senses  gradually, 
While  thus  I  hold  this  last  dear  thought  of  thee 
Close  to  my  heart  !     And  still  it  dwells  with  me 
Dimly  through  dreams  and  starless  dark.     And  lo  ! 
Even  like  some  wondrous  flower  sprung  up  at  night, 
That  sheds  its  tender  sweetness  on  the  glow 
Of  early  morn,  so  wiih  the  dawn  of  light 
And  waking  life  again  thy  memory 
Breaks  on  my  heart.     If  thou,  too,  lov'st  me  so, 
I  may  not  ask  !     Enough  for  me  to  know 
That  this  most  dear,  most  precious  thought  of  thee, 
Is  in  good  truth  the  lily  passing  fair 
That  God  has  bound  upon  the  cross  I  bear,  — 
The  life  that  thus  to  thee,  Oh  friend  of  friends, 
Its  last  Good-night,  and  first  Good-morning  sends  ! 

—  Stuart  Sterne. 
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It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  to  pay  attention  to  the  Old  South  work 
in  Boston  —  the  important  work  for  the  education 
of  the  young  people  of  Boston  in  history  and 
politics,  which  has  its  centre  at  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House.  The  magazine  is  in  a  measure 
an  organ  of  that  work.  We  aim  to  give  in  these 
pages  a  complete  record  of  what  is  done  at  the 
Old  South,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
those  who  in  other  cities  are  carrying  on  or  under- 
taking movements  owing  their  impulse  to  the  Ol&l 
South  work,  or  any  movements  for  the  historical 
and  political  education  of  our  American  young 
people.  We  have  published  from  time  to  time 
in  these  three  years,  various  essays  and  lectures 
by  the  young  people  of  the  Old  South,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  value, 
but  to  illustrate  for  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools  the  quality  of  the  work  which 
the  Old  South  effort  is  now  securing  from  the 
young  people  themselves.  We  think  that  few 
articles  in  the  August  number  of  the  magazine  were 
read  with  greater  interest,  either  by  young  people 
or  old,  than  Miss  Margesson's  essay  upon  "  Marco 
Polo's  Explorations  in  Asia  and  their  Influence 
upon  Columbus."  This  was  one  of  the  Old  South 
Srst-prize  essays  for  189 1.  The  other  first-prize 
essay  for  1891,  by  Miss  Ruth  Ballou  Whittemore, 
on  the  subject  of  "  The  Introduction  of  Printing 
into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  its  Effect 
upon  English  Literature  and  Life,"  was  published 
in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  Education. 
One  of  the  prize  essays  for  1890,  on  "Philip, 
Pontiac  and  Tecumseh,"  by  Miss  Caroline  C. 
Stecker,  appeared  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1891;  and  one  of  the  1889 
essays,  on  "  Washington's  Interest  in  Education," 
by  Miss  Julia  K.  Ordway,  in  the  number  for 
May,  1890.  The  other  prize  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  Miss  Stecker,  has  been  published  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  an  appendix  giving  a  complete 
list  of  the  subjects  of  the  essays  since  1 881. 
Two  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  prize  essay- 
ists in  the  regular  courses  of  Old  South  lec- 
tures for  young  people  have  been  published 
in  our  pages  —  the  lecture,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Morss  Lovett,  on  "  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  "  (January,  1890),  and  Miss 
Stecker's  lecture  on  "King  Philip's  War"  (De- 
cember, 1890).  It  is  the  practice  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Old  South  Studies  to  invite  one  of  the 
young  prize  essayists  to  give  one  of  the  lectures 
in  each  regular  summer  course;  and  the  two 
lectures  here  named  were  thus  given.  We  com- 
mend the  reading  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  es- 
says mentioned,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  historical  studies  among  the  young. 

* 
*   * 

The  regular  course  of  Old  South  Lectures  for 
Young  People  for  the  summer  of  1892  has  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  The  Discovery  of 
America."  The  courses  in  the  two  years  preced- 
ing have  been  a  preparation  for  the  present  sum- 


mer's lectures  —  the  course  for  1890  having  been 
devoted  to  "The  American  Indians,"  and  that 
for  1 891  to  "The  New  Birth  of  the  World,"  the 
aim  of  this  latter  course,  the  concluding  lecture 
of  which  was  upon  "The  Discovery  of  America,'' 
having  been  to  show  how  this  epoch-making 
event  found  its  natural  place  among  those  great 
movements  springing  from  the  notable  quickening 
of  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  which  properly  lead  us  to 
name  that  time  as  the  renaissance  or  new 
birth  of  the  world.  The  several  lectures  in  the 
present  summer's  course  on  "  The  Discovery  of 
America,"  beginning  Wednesday  afternoon,  fulv 
27,  and  closing  September  14,  were  as  follows : 
"  What  Men  Knew  of  the  World  before  Colum- 
bus," by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse;  "  Leif  Erikson 
and  the  Northmen,"  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton; 
"  Marco  Polo  and  his  Book,"  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Dim- 
mick;  "The  Story  of  Columbus,"  by  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore;  "  Americus  Vespucius  and  the 
Early  Books  about  America,"  by  Rev.  Edward 
G.  Porter;  "  Cortes  and  Pizarro,"  by  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Levermore;  "  De  Soto  and  Ponce  de  Leon," 
by  Miss  Ruth  Ballou  Whittemore,  Old  South  prize 
essayist,  1891;  and  "Spain,  France  and  England 
in  America,"  by  Mr.  John  Fiske.  The  lectures, 
as  in  previous  years,  have  been  very  largely  at- 
tended. They  are  entirely  free  —  the  expenses  of 
the  whole  Old  South  work  being  met,  as  is  known, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  —  tickets  being  fur- 
nished to  all  pupils  of  the  public  schools  who 
desire  them,  and  to  all  young  people  applying  by 
mail  in  their  own  handwriting.  Few  more  inter- 
esting or  inspiring  places  are  to  be  found  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  summer  than  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  on  these  Wednesday  afternoons,  filled  with 
the  bright  young  people,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
older  ones,  listening  intently  —  for  the  lecturers 
unite  in  saying  that  they  speak  to  few  more  at- 
tentive audiences  —  to  these  chapters  of  American 
history.  Many  of  the  young  people  are  busy 
taking  notes  —  for  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is 
awarded  each  year  for  the  best  brief  report  of  the 
year's  course  prepared  by  any  of  the  young  peo- 
ple from  notes  made  at  the  lectures;  and  this 
busy  note-taking  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  such  audiences  of  our  young  people,  gath- 
ered for  such  studies,  will  be  found  in  every 
American  city. 

We  have  spoken  before  in  these  pages,  in  no- 
ticing the  Old  South  work,  of  the  Old  South 
prizes  for  essays  on  subjects  in  American  history. 
These  prizes  have  been  offered  yearly  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  competition  being  open  to  all 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Boston  high  schools 
in  the  current  year  and  the  preceding  year. 
Forty  dollars  is  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on 
each  of  the  two  subjects  announced  for  the  year, 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  best  —  four 
prizes  in  all.  The  subjects  are  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  subject  of  the  Old  South  lee- 
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tures  for  the  year,  the  aim  of  the  directors  being 
to  give  unity  and  concentration  to  the  whole 
work  of  the  year.  The  two  subjects  proposed 
for  the  present  year  are  the  following :  I.  "  The 
Native  Races  of  Mexico  and  their  Civilization  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  of  Cortes."  II.  "  Eng- 
lish Explorations  in  America  during  the  Century 
following  the  Discovery  by  Columbus." 

The  Old  South  essayists  of  these  years  now 
number  about  one  hundred.  They  naturally  rep- 
resent the  best  historical  scholarship  of  their  suc- 
cessive years  in  the  Boston  high  schools.  Their 
organization  the  present  year  into  an  Old  South 
Historical  Society  was  recently  noticed  in  these 
pages.  This  society  will  hold  quarterly  meetings 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  general  discussion. 
At  the  summer  meeting  a  paper  of  unusual  inter- 
est on  "  Sir  Edmond  Andros  "  was  read  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Fay,  one  of  the  prize  essayists  for  1886. 
This  paper  will  appear  in  the  New  England 
Magazine. 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Old 
South  Historical  Society,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  for  the 
organization  of  an  Old  South  Young  People's 
Chorus.  At  many  of  the  Old  South  lectures  in 
these  years,  and  always  at  the  Old  South  celebra- 
tions of  Washington's  Birthday,  there  has  been 
singing  by  a  large  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  from 
the  public  schools,  three  or  four  hundred  often 
taking  part.  It  is  felt  that  the  place  of  music,  es- 
pecially the  singing  of  national  hymns  by  the 
young  people,  should  be  an  important  one  in  a 
work  like  the  Old  South  work;  and  this  feature 
of  the  work  is  to  have  more  careful  and  system- 
atic attention. 


In  connection  with  each  of  the  lectures  in  the 
Old  South  summer  course,  a  historical  tract  or 
leaflet  is  preparedfbr  circulation  among  the  young 
people.  These  Old  South  Leaflets  are  usually 
reprints  —  a  dozen  or  twenty  pages  in  extent  — 
of  important  original  documents,  often  not  in 
easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  student,  related  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  special  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture for  the  week.  The  leaflets  are  given  to  all 
those  attending  the  lectures  as  they  enter  the 
Meeting  House,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course 
those  who  have  carefully  preserved  their  leaflets 
can  have  them  neatly  bound  for  a  few  cents, 
giving  them  a  useful  little  manual  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  course.  A  good  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  leaflets  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  list  of  the  subjects  of  those  for  the 
present  year.  The  reader  is  asked  to  compare 
the  list  with  that  of  the  corresponding  lectures, 
given  above. 

I,  The  First  Chapter  of  Strabo's  Geography; 
2,  The  Voyages  to  Vinland,  from  the  Saga  of 
Eric  the  Red;  3,  Marco  Polo's  Account  of  Japan 
and  Java;  4,  Columbus's  Letter  to  Gabriel  San- 
ches  concerning  his  First  Voyage  and  Discov- 
eries; 5,  Amerigo  Vespucci's  Account  of  his 
First  Voyage,  from  his  Letter  to  Soderini;  6, 
Cortes's  Account  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  from  his 
Second  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.;  7, 
The  Account  of  the  Death  of  De  Soto,  from  the 
"Narrative  of  a  Gentleman  of  Elvas";    8,  Early 


Notices  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Cabots,  from  Hak- 
luyt's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

To  each  of  these  selections  is  appended  a  page 
or  more  of  historical  and  bibliographical  notes,  in- 
structing the  young  students  how  and  where  to 
prosecute  their  studies  in  the  fields  in  which  the 
lecture  and  the  leaflet  have  aroused  their  interest. 
To  illustrate  the  character  of  these  notes,  we  in- 
corporate here  the  notes  accompanying  Leaflet 
No.  5  of  the  present  series,  that  relating  to 
Americus  Vespucius : 

"  '  The  only  intelligent  modern  treatise  on  the 
life  and  voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius,'  says 
Mr.  Fiske,  in  his  '  Discovery  of  America  '  (vol. 
ii.  p.  26),  'is  Varnhagen's  collection  of  mono- 
graphs —  Amerigo  Vespucci :  sou  caracfere,  ses 
ecrits  (meme  les  moius  authentiqties),  sa  vie  et  ses 
navigations,  Lima,  1 865;  Le  premier  voyage  de 
Amerigo  Vespucci  dejinitivement  explique  dans 
ses  details,  Vienna,  1869;  ATouvelles  recherches 
sur  les  dcrniers  voyages  du  navigatcur  florentin, 
et  le  reste  des  documents  et  eclaircissements  sur 
lui,  Vienna,  1869;  Post/ace  aux  trois  livraisons 
sur  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Vienna,  1870;  Ainda 
Amerigo  Vespucci  :  novos  esludos  e  achegas  espe- 
cialmente  em  favor  da  interpretacdo  dada  d  sua  la 
viagem  em  1497  -  98,  Vienna,  :^74-  These  are 
usually  bound  together  in  one  small  folio  volume. 
Sometimes  the  French  monographs  are  found 
together  without  the  Portuguese  monograph. 
Varnhagen's  book  has  made  everything  else  anti- 
quated, and  no  one  who  has  not  mastered  it  in 
all  its  details  is  entitled  to  speak  about  Vespucius. 
In  the  English  language  there  is  no  good  book 
on  the  subject.  The  defence  by  Lester  and  Fos- 
ter (Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius, 
New  York,  1846)  had  some  good  points  for  its 
time,  but  is  now  utterly  antiquated  and  worse  than 
useless.  The  chapter  by  the  late  Sydney  Howard 
Gay,  in  Winsor's  Ararrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  chap,  ii.,  is  quite  unworthy  of  its 
place  in  that  excellent  work,  but  its  defects  are  to 
some  extent  atoned  for  by  the  editor's  critical 
notes.'  The  student  is  referred  to  these  notes 
by  Mr.  Winsor  for  an  account  of  all  the  literature 
concerning  Vespucius. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  person  who 
played  a  part  in  the  discovery  and  early  explora- 
tion of  the  New  World,  concerning  whose  work 
we  have  been  compelled  to  make  so  radical  a 
change  in  our  estimate  by  the  results  of  modern 
investigation  as  in  the  case  of  Vespucius;  and 
the  early  books  are  therefore  all  to  be  used  guard-  J 
edly.  The  book  by  Lester  and  Foster,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Fiske,  the  value  of  which  is  now  im- 
paired by  the  new  understanding  of  Vespucius's 
first  voyage,  is  a  conscientious  and  scholarly 
work,  and  still  of  great  use  for  the  sake  of  the 
translations  it  contains  of  Vespucius's  letters  both 
to  Soderini  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (a  cousin  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent)  concerning  his  various 
voyages. 

"  But,  if  we  have  no  good  special  modern  work 
on  Vespucius  in  English,  —  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  scholar  will  be  prompted  to  translate  Varn- 
hagen  at  this  time,  —  we  can  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Fiske  himself  has  made  his  treatment  of  Vespu- 
cius, in  his  '  Discovery  of  America  '  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
23-164;    see   also   remarks   in   preface),   so   full 
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and  thorough.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  original 
and  most  valuable  portion  of  his  whole  work. 
It  is  the  first  popular  and  comprehensive  presen- 
tation in  English  of  the  results  of  Varnhagen's 
researches;  and,  as  Mr.  Fiske  himself  rightly  ob- 
serves, the  general  argument  of  Varnhagen  is  in 
many  points  strongly  re-enforced.  It  is  impos- 
sible, after  a  careful  reading  of  this  argument, 
with  Vespucius's  account  of  his  first  voyage 
cleared  from  the  absurd  suspicions  which  became 
attached  to  it,  and  with  the  Cantino  map  in  hand, 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Vespucius  first  (1497) 
touched  the  mainland  of  the  New  World,  and 
that  on  that  first  voyage  he  skirted  not  the  '  Pearl 
Coast'  of  South  America,  but  the  coast  of  the 
present  United  States;  and  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  '  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world  '  from 
which  he  set  sail  on  his  return  voyage  to  Spain 
was  what  we  know  as  Hampton  Roads. 

"  We  feel,  as  we  read  of  the  discoveries  of 
Americus  Vespucius  in  this  new  light,  that  there 
is  far  better  reason  than  used  to  appear  why  this 
western  continent  should  bear  the  name  America: 
a  persistent  justice  has  been  unconsciously  but 
fatally  at  work  in  it  these  four  centuries.  It  was 
Vespucius  who  first  used  the  term  New  World 
(novus  mundus)  with  reference  to  this  continent. 
This  was  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in 
1503.  He  was  speaking  only  of  the  new  coun- 
tries visited  on  his  third  voyage  beyond  the  river 
La  Plata.  It  was  in  1507  that  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  name  America  for  this  'new  world' 
appeared  in  the  little  treatise  by  Waldseemuller, 
published  at  Saint-Die.  '  But  now,'  says  Wald- 
seemuller, 'these  parts  [that  is,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa]  have  been  more  extensively  explored, 
and  another  fourth  part  has  been  discovered  by 
Americus  Vespucius  (as  will  appear  in  what  fol- 
lows) :  wherefore  I  do  not  see  what  is  rightly  to 
hinder  us  from  calling  it  Amerige  or  America,  i.  e., 
the  land  of  Americus,  after  its  discoverer  Ameri- 
cus, a  man  of  sagacious  mind,  since  both  Europe 
and  Asia  have  got  their  names  from  women.  Its 
situation  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  peo- 
ple will  be  clearly  understood  from  the  twice  two 
voyages  of  Americus  which  follow.'  The  name 
America  was  at  first  applied  only  to  that  '  new- 
world  '  which  lay  in  what  we  call  South  America. 
The  process  of  its  extension  to  the  whole  conti- 
nent, by  successive  map-makers,  as  discovery 
went  on,  was  a  natural  and  easy  one,  —  but  one 
well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  student, 
as  it  teaches  many  lessons  necessary  to  remember 
in  connection  with  those  times. 

"  Vespucius's  letters  to  Soderini  concerning  his 
first  four  voyages  were  originally  published  in 
Italian  at  Florence  in  1505  -  6;  and  various  Latin 
editions  followed.  Mr.  Quaritch,  the  London 
publisher,  in  1885,  published  a  fac-simile  repro- 
duction of  the  original  Italian  edition.  Fifty 
copies  of  this  reproduction  were  printed,  and  one 
of  these  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  At  the 
same  time  he  published  a  careful  English  transla- 
tion (by  'M.  K.'),  with  valuable  notes;  and  it 
is  from  this  that  the  account  of  the  first  voyage 
given  in  the  present  leaflet  is  taken." 

The  series  of  leaflets  for  the  successive  years 
are  bound  in  little  volumes,  constituting  useful 
books  of  reference   for  students  and   teachers  of 


history.  Complete  lists  of  the  subjects  of  these 
leaflets  for  the  last  ten  years  are  furnished  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History. 
The  general  subjects  of  the  ten  annual  courses  of 
lectures,  beginning  in  1883,  have  been  as  follows: 
I,  Early  Massachusetts  History;  2,  Representa- 
tive Men  in  the  History  of  Boston;  3,  The  War 
for  the  Union;  4,  The  War  for  Independence;  5, 
The  Birth  of  the  Nation;  6,  The  Story  of  the 
Centuries;  7,  America  and  France;  8,  The 
American  Indians;  9,  The  New  Birth  of  the 
World;    10,  The  Discovery  of  America. 


In  addition  to  these  annual  series  of  leaflets, 
the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  began 
some  time  ago  the  publication  of  a  general  series 
of  Old  South  Leaflets,  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
important  original  historical  documents,  especially 
such  as  illustrate  the  constitutional  development 
of  America,  within  easy  reach  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  all  students 
of  history,  at  the  mere  cost  of  printing.  The  Old 
South  work  is  a  work  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  of  our  young  people  in  particular,  in 
American  history  and  politics,  and  its  promoters 
believe  that  few  things  can  contribute  better  to 
this  end  than  the  wide  circulation  of  such  leaflets 
as  these.  It  was  felt  that  professors  in  our  col- 
leges and  teachers  everywhere  would  welcome 
them  for  use  in  their  classes,  and  that  they  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  societies  of  young  men  and 
women  now  happily  being  organized  in  so  many 
places  for  historical  and  political  studies.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  one  of  the  large 
educational  publishing  houses,  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Co.,  to  act  as  publishers  of  these  leaflets  for  the 
supply  of  schools,  and  many  thousands  of  them 
have  been  distributed,  the  demand  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  constantly  increasing.  There  are 
at  present  twenty-eight  leaflets  in  this  general 
series,  and  others  will  rapidly  follow.  The  list  of 
those  already  published  is  as  follows : — 

I,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  2, 
The  Articles  of  Confederation;  3,  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  4,  Washington's  Farewell 
Address;  5,  Magna  Charta;  6,  Vane's  "Healing 
Question";  7,  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
1629;  8,  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,. 
1638;  9,  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union,  1754;  10, 
Washington's  Inaugurals;  n,  Lincoln's  Inaugu- 
rals and  Emancipation  Proclamation;  12,  The 
Federalist,  Nos.  I  and  2;  13,  The  Ordinance  of 
1787;  14,  The  Constitution  of  Ohio;  15,  Wash- 
ington's Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  1783;  16,  Washington's  Letter  to  Benja- 
min Harrison,  1784;  17,  Verrazzano's  Voyage; 
18,  The  Swiss  Constitution;  19,  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  1689;  20,  Coronado's  Letter  to  Mendoza, 
1540;  21,  John  Eliot's  Brief  Narrative  of  Work 
among  the  Indians,  1670;  22,  Wheelock's  Narra- 
tive of  the  Founding  of  his  Indian  School,  1762; 
23,  The  Petition  of  Rights,  1628;  24,  The  Grand 
Remonstrance,  1641;  25,  The  Scottish  National 
Covenant,  1638;  26,  The  Agreement  of  the  Peo- 
ple, 1648-9;  27,  The  Instrument  of  Government, 
1653;  28,  Cromwell's  First  Speech  to  his  Parlia- 
ment, 1653. 

The  Old  South  work,  and  especially  the  publi- 
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cation  in  this  cheap  form  of  these  important  his- 
torical papers,  have  earned  the  warm  praise  of 
many  of  our  historical  scholars  and  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country.  "  The  work  now  done 
at  the  Old  South,"  wrote  John  Fiske  recently, 
"  is  of  very  great  value,  and  the  publication  of 
these  leaflets  must  have  a  most  happy  effect  in 
awakening  the  interest  of  young  students  in  origi- 
nal documents.  The  work  is  in  exactly  the  right 
direction,  and  will  admit  of  almost  endless  expan- 
sion." James  MacAlister,  the  president  of  the 
Drexel"  Institute,  says  :  "  I  regard  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  American  history  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant educational  movements  of  recent  times.  It 
has  stirred  up  an  interest  in  the  history  and  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  that  is  already  bearing 
wholesome  fruit  everywhere.  The  Old  South 
Leaflets  supply  the  material  which  is  needed  for 
the  right  kind  of  work  in  grammar  and  high 
schools,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  make  use  of 
methods  of  instruction  which  lead  to  very  differ- 
ent results  fromthose  obtained  from  the  stereotyped 
text-books.  The  pupils  who  have  used  these 
historical  tracts  in  connection  with  their  school 
work  in  history  will  have  a  wider  view  and  firmer 
grasp  of  the  principles  which  underlie  our  na- 
tional development  than  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way."  "I  do  not  see,"  writes  Horace  E. 
Scudder,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "  how 
any  better  means  could  be  desired  for  stimulating 
research  in  political  history  and  for  encouraging 
young  students  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  in- 
struments of  liberty  and  order  which  serve  from 
time  to  time  to  register  the  progress  of  nations 
in  self-government." 

To  the  "same  effect  write  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
President  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  Professor 
Hart  of  Harvard,  Professor  Adams  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  scores  of 
our  teachers  and  students  of  history,  all  bearing 
witness  to  the  importance  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  the  means  of 
studying  history  at  first  hand,  in  the  writings  and 
the  speeches  of  the  men  who  made  history,  and 
to  the  importance  of  historical  studies  generally 
as  a  means  of  training  for  good  citizenship. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  so  many  movements 
of  a  nature  similar  to  the  Old  South  movement, 
and  often  owing  their  impulse  to  that,  starting  in 
many  places  in  the  country.  We  have  called 
attention  in  these  pages  to  the  important  work  in 
Providence,  in  Indianapolis,  in  Chicago,  in  Madi- 
son and  Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere,  all  growing 
out  of  the  Old  South  work  in  Boston.  We  re- 
published in  these  pages,  two  or  three  months 
ago,  the  stirring  address  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  to 
the  people  of  Philadelphia,  urging  the  establish- 
ment in  that  city  of  a  work  like  that  at  the  Old 
South ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  a  work  will  be  inaugurated  there 
the  coming  winter.  There  is  also  much  interest 
in  the  work  in  New  York. 

In  Brooklyn  arrangements  have  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  repetition  of  the  course  of  lectures 
on  "  The  Discovery  of  America,"  which  has  been 
given  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  the  pres- 


ent summer.  Nearly  all  of  the  Old  South  lec- 
turers go  on  to  take  part  in  this  course,  and  the 
Old  South  leaflets  will  be  used  in  connection,  as 
in  Boston.  This  course  in  Brooklyn  is  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
which  is  becoming  in  these  late  years  such  an 
important  power  for  popular  education  in  every 
field  in  Brooklyn,  and  whose  indefatigable  direc- 
tor, Professor  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  although  his 
own  special  studies  in  the  past  have  been  in  the 
field  of  natural  science,  is  developing  the  work  of 
the  Institute  with  great  strength  on  the  historical, 
political  and  sociological  sides. 

While  referring  to  this  "  Old  South "  work, 
undertaken  so  energetically  by  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute, we  must  not  fail  to  mention  another  most 
important  and  interesting  movement  in  Brooklyn, 
begun  last  spring,  also  owing  its  impulse  to  the 
Old  South  work.  This  was  a  course  of  free  his- 
torical lectures  for  young  people,  given  in  All 
Souls'  Church  in  that  city,  arranged  by  Rev.  John 
Coleman  Adams,  the  pastor  of  that  church,  who, 
before  his  recent  removal  to  Brooklyn  from  Chi- 
cago, was  an  earnest  cooperator  in  the  Old  South 
work  in  the  latter  city,  and  is  always  an  earnest 
worker  in  everything  that  promotes  patriotism 
and  good  citizenship.  These  Brooklyn  lectures 
were  attended  by  seven  or  eight  hundred  children 
from  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools, 
some  of  them  coming  four  or  five  miles  to  be 
present.  The  subjects  of  the  five  lectures,  given 
by  well  known  Brooklyn  men,  were :  "  Early 
Brooklyn,"  "  Brooklyn  during  the  Revolution," 
"  The  Battle  of  Long  Island,"  "  Modern  Brook- 
lyn," and  "The  Government  of  Brooklyn;"  and 
in  connection  with  the  lectures  a  prize  of  twenty 
dollars  was  given  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The 
Story  of  Brooklyn,  from  Hendrick  Hudson  to 
Mayor  Boody." 


Another  movement  owing  its  impulse  to  the 
Old  South  work,  and  having  much  the  same  aims, 
is  about  to  be  started  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  One 
of  the  principal  promoters  of  this  movement  is 
Rev.  William  Knight,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Old 
Stone  Church  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Knight  gives 
the  following  information  concerning  the  work  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Cleveland  Leader: — 

"The  general  aim  contemplated  is  on  the  plan 
of  what  are  called  '  the  Old  South  Historical 
Studies '  in  Boston.  These  were  taken  up  some 
years  ago  in  that  city  and  have  proved  very  popu- 
lar. They  have  largely  related  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  city,  its  changes  in  various  ways,  and 
especially  to  the  old  landmarks  to  be  seen  there. 
The  plan  to  be  adopted  here  is  along  the  same 
lines.  It  is  proposed  to  present  in  an  attractive 
form  the  main  features  of  the  different  historical 
phases  of  the  city's  growth,  and  to  create,  as  far 
as  may  be  possible,  an  atmosphere  of  historical  re- 
search in  this  city.  The  plan  is  to  have  a  series  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  which  deal  in  historic 
matters  that  are  commemorated  in  what  may  be 
seen  about  the  city.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  what  was  called  the  '  Underground  Rail- 
way '  was  a  source  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
many  slaves  who  were  by  its  aid  transferred  to 
places  of  safety.     Few  people,  however,  are  aware 
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of  the  fact  that  what  was  known  as  the  old  Cady 
homestead,    in    Collamer,   was    one    of   the  most 
important  stations  on  the  route  to  Canada.     The 
old  building  was  pulled    to   the  ground  a  year  or 
so  ago,  but  the  front  porch  pillars  were  allowed 
to  remain  standing.     A  pretentious  modern  house 
was  built  on  the  site  and  the  pillars  were  incor- 
porated   into    the    new    structure.     The    mound 
builders  also   have  left  many  examples   of   their 
enduring    memorials    in   our    immediate   vicinity. 
While    looking   up  the   subject   only  a   few  days 
ago  I  visited  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mounds  in 
northern   Ohio.     It  is  located  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  city,  but  its  existence  is  known  only 
to  a  few.     The   Mayell-Hopp  drug  store,  at  the 
corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and  Erie  Street,  is  said 
to  rest  upon  the  site  of  one   of  these  mounds.     I 
was  talking  on  the  subject  with  an  old  inhabitant 
not  long  ago,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  he  could 
remember   when   the    ground    there   was    much 
higher  than  it  is  now,  thus  giving  at  once  partial 
proof    of   the  statement.     The  geological  condi- 
tions in  existence   here  will   be  made  the  subject 
of  one  or  more  lectures.     The  question  of  glacial 
scorings  in  the  rocks,  of  bowlders,  of  why  there 
is  a  ridge  here  and  a  depression  there,  —  these  will 
be  taken  up  and  thoroughly  discussed.     The  idea 
is   to  present    these    questions    to    whoever   may 
care   to    hear   them,  that    people    on   their    out- 
ings or  when  driving    can    see    and   know    their 
inner   significance.     A  lecture   delivered  by  Ed- 
ward  Everett   Hale   in    the   Old  South   was    en- 
titled  '  History  in    the    Streets    of    Boston.'      A 
portion  of  it  referred  to  geological  facts,  and  the 
remainder    to    the    historical    landmarks  of    the 
city.     Such  a   lecture    would    be    received   with 
great  interest  here,  if  Cleveland  streets  and  alleys 
were  discussed.     The  subject  of  the  development 
of  the  modern  dwelling  house,  with  reference  to 
its  architecture  and  conveniences,  would  possess 
much  of  interest  in  a  well-handled  lecture.     From 
the  easily  constructed  tepee  of  the  Indian  to  the 
rectangular  log-house,  and  on  to  the  old-fashioned 
farm-house,  would  show  a  wonderful  change  both 
in  form  and  furnishings.     The   next  step  to  the 
modern    city    dwelling  would    disclose    nearly  as 
great  an  improvement.     Another  phase  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  discuss   is   that  embraced  in 
the  buildings  in  the  city,  the  churches,  old  streets 
and  old  families.     I  have  in  mind  three  papers 
which  bear  upon  these  points,  dividing  the  history 
of  the  city  into  three  different  periods :   the  first, 
on  the  formative  period,  dealing  with  the  earlier 
years  of  the  city's  growth;  the  second,  referring  to 
the  time  when  the  down  town  portion  of  the  city 
was  the  social,  residence  and  religious  centre;  and 
the  third,  treating  of  the  present,  when  the  down 
town  part  of  the  city  is  mainly  given  up  to  busi- 
ness.    The  moral  degeneracy  of  this  part  of  the 
city  comes  under  the  same  head.  On  this  last  as  a 
basis  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  sociological  studies, 
taking  up  at  different  times  tenement  life,  news- 
boy life,  the  condition   of  the  girl   employees  in 
factories,  their  needs,  and  what  is  being  done  for 
them,  and  kindred  subjects.     Two  other  lectures 


upon  the  '  Agencies  of  Evil  '  and  the  '  Agencies 
for  Good,'  would  be  given,  each  furnishing  an 
almost  boundless  field.  The  lectures  would  be 
illustrated,  when  necessary,  and  the  taking  ol 
flash  light  photographs  is  included  in  the  plan. 
As  the  object  of  the  'Old  South  Hisl 
Studies'  is  good  citizenship,  so  will  be  the  object 
of  our  effort  here.  A  concert  embracing  the 
American  national  airs  will  possibly  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  another  which  will  take  up  the 
foreign  patriotic  melodies.  Our  intention  is  to 
obtain  the  services  of  persons  of  reputation  who 
are  specialists  in  the  different  subjects,  and  who 
reside  in  Cleveland  and  its  vicinity.  There  are 
many  such  who  we  are  certain  will  aid  us.  The 
idea  will  probably  be  taken  up  by  the  Old  Stone 
League,  an  organization  formed  in  the  Old  Stone 
Church  for  the  discussion  of  sociological  prob- 
lems, and  the  course  will  be  called  'Old  Stone 
Historical  Studies.'  The  entertainments  and  lec- 
tures will  be  free,  and  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Old  Stone  Church.  We  hope  to  begin  the  pro- 
gramme before  the  coming  Christmas  holidays. 
Among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  project 
are  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn,  who  will  return  from 
his  summer  vacation  about  September  15;  Judge 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Charles  Orr,  of  the  Case  Library, 
and  Messrs.  Robert  and  Charles  Shackleton.  A 
lecture  upon  the  geology  of  the  city  and  vicinity 
will  probably  be  given  by  Professor  G.  Frederick 
Wright  early  in  the  course." 


Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  Old  South  work 
in  these  years,  prompted  by  the  interesting  lec- 
tures on  "  The  Discovery  of  America "  which 
come  to  a  close  just  as  this  number  of  our  maga- 
zine, which  we  call  a  Columbus  number,  goes  to 
press.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  was  saved  from  the  destruction 
which  so  closely  threatened  it  in  our  centennial 
year,  if  only  to  become  the  headquarters  of  such  a 
work  for  the  education  of  the  young  people  of 
Boston  in  history  and  politics  as  we  are  thus  able 
to  survey  in  this  Columbus  year.  The  lessons 
which  have  been  taught  there  have  had  a  double 
power  given  them  by  these  historic  walls.  Mr. 
Welsh  has  well  pointed  out  the  advantages  fur- 
nished for  historical  teaching  by  a  historic  city  like 
Philadelphia.  But  every  place  is  a  good  place 
for  work  like  this,  and  in  every  place  in  the  coun- 
try such  work  is  needed.  It  is  fortunate  if  it  can 
be  sustained,  as  in  Boston,  by  a  public-spirited 
individual ;  it  is  fortunate  if  it  is  taken  up,  as  in 
Brooklyn,  by  an  endowed  institution;  but  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  can  be  done  by  subscription 
or  otherwise  —  the  determination  to  have  it  done, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  truly  appreciate  the 
need  of  such  work  for  our  young  people,  is  the 
only  necessary  thing.  The  service  of  the  Old 
South  work  for  the  country,  beyond  its  direct 
service  for  the  young  people  of  Boston,  is  that  of 
a  pioneer  and  of  furnishing  programs  and  cheap 
material  for  the  use  of  those  undertaking  such 
work  elsewhere. 


THE    OMNIBUS. 


To  Lovers. 

Ho,  ye  lovers,  list  to  me; 
Warning  words  have  I  for  thee  :  — 
Give  ye  heed,  before  ye  wed, 
To  this  thing  Sir  Chaucer  said : 
"  Love  wol  not  be  constrained  by  maistrie, 
When  maistrie  cometh,  the  god  of  love  anon 
Beteth  his  winges,  and farewel,  he  is  gon." 

Other  poets  knew  as  well, 
And  the  same  sad  story  tell, 
Hark  ye,  heed  ye,  while  ye  may, 
What  the  worldly  Pope  doth  say  : 
"  Love,  free'  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties 
Spreads  his  light  wings  and  in  a  moment  flies" 

This,  Sir  Hudibras,  brave  knight, 
Faithful  lover,  constant  wight, 
From  his  lady's  lips  did  hear; 
Mark  ye,  eke,  the  warning  clear : 

"  Love  is  too  generous  f  abide 
To  be  against  its  nature  ty'd; 
For  where  'tis  of  itself  inclin'd, 
Lt  breaks  loose  when  it  is  confined." 

Ho,  ye  lovers,  shall  I  tell 

How  through  life  with  Love  to  dwell, 

Spite  of  all  the  poets  say? 

Hark  en  to  the  easy  way : — 

Strive  to  bind  him  not,  but  see 

That  the  little  god  binds  thee. 

—  Ellis  Butler. 

* 
*   * 

Ballade  of  Modern  Love. 

And  still  we  play  deep  at  the  game  of  hearts, 
As  did  they  of  the  courts  those  old  dim  days. 

Our  Romeos  bleed  of  the  coy  god's  darts; 
Our  troubadours  in  amatory  phrase 
Disburden  them;  our  knights,  with  eyes  ablaze, 

Go  armed  with  roses,  comfits,  —  this  their  vaunt : 
"  As  ours,  no  swain  has  gone  such  loyal  ways, 

Since  leal  Leander  swam  the  Hellespont !  " 

Dulcinea,  she  models  toothsome  tarts; 

Rowena  goes  to  shop  in  yellow  chaise,  — 
Who  erstwhile  queened  the  lists.     Of  warring  arts 

Poor  ken  has  Helen;    but  o'er-well  she  plavs 

Sonata,  fugue  :   Ruth  paints  as  well  as  prays. 
Staunch-true  is  each,  each  clouds  as  little  daunt 

As  any  Hero  of  the  virelais, 
Since  leal  Leander  swam  the  Hellespont. 

And  here  some  power  impishly  disparts 

Men's  views  of  modern  love;    for  one   inveighs 

Against  all  passion,  while  his  neighbor  smarts 
Till  he  has  lavished  on  it  ardent  praise  : 
And  this  year's  love's  a  jest,  churl  Tertius  says. 

Yet,  in  our  Age,  despite  the  jibe,  the  taunt, 

We  love  as  none  have  loved,  —  or  men  or  fays, 

Since  leal  Leander  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Prince,  whether  Love  is  strengthened  or  decays, 
My  sweet  and  I  are  —  and  no  more  we  want  — 

The  happiest  pair,  whatever  goes  or  stays, 
Since  leal  Leander  swam  the  Hellespont ! 

—  Edward  IV.  Barnard. 


Cap  and  Bells. 

Away  from  our  ledgers,  and  counters  and   books, 

From  high  metaphysics  and  art ! 
The  physics  we  want  we  shall  find  in  the  nooks 

Where  Nature  has  opened  her  heart; 

The  music  we  hear  shall  be  clear  running  brooks 
And  songs  of  the  birds  in  the  grove; 

And  pictures  we'll  see  in  the  sweet,  gentle  looks 
Of  sweethearts  to  whom  we  make  love  ! 

'Tis  time  to  put  thinking  caps  by  for  repairs, 

And  legal  cap,  too,  just  as  well; 
The  cap  now  in  season  is  one  Folly  wears, 

With  motley  apparel  and  bell. 

Its  jingle  will  drive  away  worries  and  cares, 
And  brighten  the  over-worked  brain, 

And  he  will  repent  his  rash  action  who  dares 
The  cap  with  the  bells  to  disdain  ! 

Away  from  the  office,  the  court  and  the  town ! 

The  Tennis  Court  summons  us  all 
Our  suits  at  the  law  and  the  bar  to  lay  down., 

To  take  up  her  suit  and  a  ball. 
A  truce  to  the  woolsack,  the  wig  and  the  gown ! 

Digestion  will  better  serve  now 
Than   Digest,   and   laughter  and  mirth  than  the 
frown 

Of  stern  Jurisprudence,  I  trow. 

Then  off  with  the  thinking  cap,  on  with  the  -bells ! 

Be  foolish  if  you  would  be  wise  ! 
For  Wisdom  a  secret  to  Folly  oft  tells, 

She  hides  from  the  wiseacre's  eyes. 

Our  class-rooms  shall  be  blooming  valleys  and  dells, 
Our  teachers,  the  birds  and  the  flowers; 

And  fountains  of  learning  we'll  change  for  the  wells 
That  spring  in  sweet  summer's  bright  bowers. 

—  Zitella  Cocke. 
*   * 

Life's  Aftermath. 

When  I  was  young, 
The  Muse,  and  other  girls  more  sweet, 
Were  coy  and  shy,  with  distant  feet. 
Many's  the  girl  I  have  not  kissed; 
No  song  I  sung, 
When  I  was  young; 
Cupid's  shafts  then  me  alway  missed. 

Now  I  am  gray, 

Some  girls  and  She  —  are  they  too  bold, 

Or  —  do  they  only  think  me  —  old? 

They  smile,  caress,  sit  on  my  knee; 

This  is  their  way, 

Now  I  am  gray, 

Some  girls  —  why,  they  my  nieces  be. 

That  hussy  shy, 
Erato,  that  Love's  lyre  doth  hold, 
Now  becks  and  rhymes:   Old,  Bold,  Cold,  Sold. 
Ami?     We'll  see;    a  bait  I've  flung; 
She  shall  tell  why, 
That  hussy  sly, 
She  laughed  at  me  when  I  was  young. 

—  IV.  J.  Baker. 


* 
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IN   WHITTIER'S    LAND. 


By  William  Sloane  Kennedy 


The   Poet's   Birthplace,  Haverhill  (before   restoration). 

WHAT  heroes  have  done,  the  poet 
enshrines  in  song;  the  soil 
reddened  by  their  precious 
blood  is  made  doubly  sacred  by  its  cele- 
bration in  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the 
bard.  But  the  singer  can  not  only  deepen 
the  classicism  of  classic  ground,  he  can 
also  immortalize  before  unknown  locali- 
ties and  humblest  acts.  That  little  hilly 
corner  of  Massachusetts  known  as  Essex 
County  —  let  us  call  it  Whittier  Land  — 
is  only  about  half  as  large  as  Grecian 
Attica,  and  yet  almost  every  square  mile 
of  its  coast  line  has  been  made  by  the 
genius  of  one  man  as  classic  as  the  soil 
once  covered  by  the  Athenian  demos, 
from  Sunium's  marbled  steep  to  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnes.  And  as  the  returning 
Athenian  mariner,  having  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Sunium,  could  catch  afar  the 
gleam  of  Athena's  spear  on  the  Acropolis 
and  take  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  sweep 
of    the     peninsula's    western    coast,     so 


from  many  a  hill  in  Essex  may  one  view 
nearly  its  whole  area.  The  summit  of 
Powow  Hill  in  Amesbury  is  only  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  house  in  which 
Whittier  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  as  an  author,  and  from  this  lookout 
his  eye  could  gradually  travel  over  the 
scenes  of  nearly  all  his  famous  ballads. 
Far  to  the  north  he  could  discern  the 
White  Mountains  and  the  lovely  region 
of  Ossipee  and  the  Bearcamp,  where  he 
had  passed  so  many  delightful  summer 
months.  As  his  glance  passed  to  the 
south,  it  would  rest  on  the  dim,  isolated 
cone  of  Agamenticus, —  more  like  a  violet 
cloud  than  a  mountain ;  still  southward 
lie  distinct  in  the  encircling  blue  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  ;  on  the  shore  side  stretch 
the  long  beaches  of  Hampton  and  Salis- 
bury, now  all  white  with  continuous  lines 
of  summer  cottages,  —  the  scene  these 
of  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach"  ballads, 
"The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth,"  etc.  ;  out 
from  Hampton  juts  the  Boar's  Head, 
—  "  the  grisly  head  of  the  boar  "  ;  south- 
ward still,  and  the  eye  passes  over  Plum 
Island  ("like  a  whale  aground")  and 
the  great  rolling  sand  dunes  of  Ipswich, 
to  rest  on  the  far-off  gleam  of  the  head- 
land of  Cape  Ann  and  the  Gloucester 
shore,  where  once  stood  the  "  garrison  of 
Cape  Ann "  ;  in  the  distance,  inland, 
Danvers  is  descried,  the  scene  of  the 
"  Witch  of  Wenham,"  and  one  can  almost 
see  Oak  Knoll  itself,  the  home  in  his 
later   years    of    Whittier;    half    turning, 
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and  sweeping  the  horizon  to  the  west, 
you  see  Haverhill,  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  (or  a  glimpse  of  it)  ;  while  in  the 
background  towers  Wachusett,  and  to  the 
northwest  range  the  lofty  Pawtuckaway 
hills  or  mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
thus  completing  the  circuit.  In  this  sur- 
vey you  have  thrown  a  bell-net  over 
Essex  County,  and  more  ;  it  is  the  land 
of  Whittier,  his  Ayrshire  ;  it  is  all  loving- 
ly depicted  in  his  verse.  There  it  all  lies 
rugged  and  rustic  and  picturesque,  rimmed 


Johnson,  John  W.  Chadwick,  Higginson, 
Bartol,  Booth,  Hawthorne. 

The  present  landowners  of  Essex  are 
far  enough  away  from  Boston  to  be  un- 
corrupted  by  it.  They  are  unmetropoli- 
tanized,  and  in  the  more  secluded  rural 
parts  have  nearly  the  unsophisticatedness 
and  simplicity  of  life  found  in  Cornwall 
or  the  Scotch  sea  shires.  In  Rockport 
and  Gloucester  the  landscape  is  rough 
and  wild, —  chiefly  granite  and  wild  roses, 
apparently.     Light  the  air  and  pure  the 
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Whittier's  Amesbury   Home. 


with  sand  and  the  blue  brine,  dotted  with 
farmhouses  and  gray  barns,  and  its  hill- 
sides and  valleys,  crofts  and  meadows 
and  forests,  a  mosaic  in  midsummer  of 
every  imaginable  shade  of  color, —  green, 
brown,  purple,  etc. 

This  old  Essex  County  cannot  be  put 
into  a  statement  or  a  verse.  The  swash 
and  swell  of  the  waves  on  its  beautiful 
stormy  coast  lisp  only  a  fragment  of  its 
secret.  Its  ever- winding,  winding  coun- 
try roads  and  wild-flower-perfumed  lanes 
whisper,  "It  is  not  in  us."  Those  won- 
drous nerve-centres,  that  Anglo-Saxon 
race-stock,  sturdy  and  liberty-loving, — 
there  is  the  core  of  the  matter.  'Tis  the 
cradle  of  genius,  this  little  region;  here 
dwelt  the  forebears  of  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
and  Emerson ;  here  have  lived  General 
Bartlett,  the  Storys,  the  Verys,  Garrison, 
Epes  Sargent,  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Samuel 


soil.  The  pastures  strewn  with  enormous 
elliptical  rocks  like  giant  whales  or  ichthy- 
osaurs,  with  perhaps  a  wild  rose  or  a 
huckleberry  bush  pendent  from  a  crevice 
in  their  smooth  rounded  sides.  In  an 
orchard  of  apple-trees  you  will  perhaps 
meet  with  huge,  isolated,  lichened,  house- 
like rocks,  apparently  stranded  there  in 
some  flood,  but  now  laved  only  by  the 
grass  of  smooth  and  long  cultivated  soil. 
Around  the  orchard  will  lie  old  pastures 
full  of  huckleberries,  blueberries,  or  rasp- 
berries, hard-hack,  and  here  and  there  a 
potato  patch.  The  salt  estuaries  make 
far  into  the  land,  and  are  bordered  by 
salt- grass  meadows  where  is  cut  the  hay 
stored  in  the  old  shingled  barns. 

There  is  something  delightfully  quiet 
and  idyllic  in  the  back  streets  of  such  a 
clean  and  quaint  little  town  as  Rockport, 
seen    early    of    a    dewy    July    morning. 
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Whittier's  Study  in  the  Amesbury   House. 


Here  are  humble  homes  (sailors'  homes, 
many  of  them),  scrupulously  clean  with 
paint  and  whitewash.  In  this  dooryard 
you  observe  an  old  classic  urn  (by  what 
chance  strayed  here?)  ;  in  another  lie 
sea  shells  and  brain  coral,  brought  from 
beyond  seas ;  here  under  apple-trees,  a 
mile  inland,  is  an  old  dory,  filled  with 
soil  and  a-bloom  with  sweet-williams  and 
nasturtiums.  All  the  houses  and  yards 
are  tiny ;  here  in  the  dense  shade  of 
these  apple-trees  hens  are  singing  cheer- 
ily in  their  paling'd  yard,  while  over  the 
white  front  door 
clambers  a  wild 
rose.  Over  the  way 
is  a  sunken  garden 
full  of  currant 
bushes,  now  red 
with  fruit. 

What  is  there  in 
such  scenes  as  these 
that  always  gives 
one  a  strange,  poig- 
nant-sweet thrill  — 
as  of  Platonic  remi- 
niscence of  having  lived  it  all  through  long 
ago  one's  self?  Or  is  it  a  thrill  of  desire 
to  cuddle  down  in  such  a  safe,  peaceful 
retreat,  to  nestle  down  here  away  from  the 
glare  of  the  lidless  eye  of  Consciousness, 
and  never  know  more  the  sad  thoughts 
of  philosophy,  the  consciousness  of  the 
infinitude  of  space  and  the  realities  of 
sorrow  and  crime? 

I  will  suppose,  reader,  that   you  and  I 


Old   Block  House 


are  together  making  an  itinerary  of  the 
Essex  coast,  and  together  visiting  the 
homes  and  haunts  of  the  author  of 
"  Snow- Bound."  Beginning  on  the  south, 
at  Lynn,  we  are  interested,  of  course,  in 
visiting  the  locality  of  High  Rock,  once 
the  home  of  Moll  Pitcher,  celebrated  by 
Whittier  in  his  early  suppressed  poem  of 
'32 — which  probably  not  a  dozen  per- 
sons living  have  ever  read.  I  am  one  of 
those,  however,  having  discovered  two 
copies  of  the  poem  (bound  up  with  old 
pamphlets,  and  not  then  identified  as 
Whittier's).  It  is 
immature,  but 
glowing  in  style, 
and  well  worth 
looking  over. 

As  the  clean  and 
pleasant  little  pro- 
peller steamer,  that 
now  plies  daily,  in 
summer,  between 
Boston  and  Marble- 
head,  rounds  into 
Marblehead  Har- 
bor, you  see  before  you  the  locality  made 
famous  by  "  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride." 
You  land  at  "  Pitman's  Wharf" — the 
bourse,  it  might  be  called,  of  the  old 
times,  or  sailors'  forum  —  where  poor 
Ireson  was  thrown  down,  fettered,  and 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  whence  he  took 
his  involuntary  ride  up  State  Street  and 
through  Washington  to  the  Salem  line 
and  back  again. 


Newbury. 
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Wishing  to  get  over  to  Marblehead 
Neck,  the  promontory  that  forms  the 
harbor,  we  are  accosted  by  an  old  white- 
haired,  mahogany- faced  individual,  with 
small  brass  rings  in  his  ears,  and  honeyed 
words  upon  his  tongue,  who  offers  to  row 
us  over  for  a  reasonable  sum.  We  ac- 
cept, and  get  aboard. 

"You  see  that  pee-azza?"  inquires 
Captain  Glass,  as  he  rows  us  along. 
"Well,  that  house  is  the  poi-ri-rate 's 
house,  where  they  took  smuggled  goods." 


James  T.   Fields. 

We  afterward  find  out  that  about  the 
only  man  in  the  town  who  talks  in  the 
old  Marblehead  dialect  lives  in  that  poi- 
ri-rate's  house. 

"You  see  that  white  yatt,"  says  the 
skipper;  "that's  Giner'l  Butler's  yatt 
Ameriky.  That  house  you  see  down  the 
harbor  is  Mr.  Burgess's  house.  I  worked 
for  him ;  too  bad  he  died,  just  as  he  had 
everything  complete  and  nice  about  the 
house  !  " 

Returning  to  the  mainland,  via  the 
little  steam  ferry-boat,  we  land  and  stroll 
about  the  narrow  old  streets,  admiring 
the  mossy  and  lichened  old  roofs,  the 
narrow  windows,  two  panes  wide,  in  some 
of  them,1  and  watching  the  steam-drill  at 

1  These  little  slits  of  windows  remind  one  somehow  of 
witches.  As  Dr.  Holmes  puts  it  in  his  recent  whimsical 
verses,  "  The  Broomstick  Train"  — 

"  In  Essex  county  there's  many  a  roof 
Well  known  to  him  of  the  cloven  hoof; 


work  where  they  are  blasting  out  rock  in 
a  back  street  preparatory  to  laying  down 
water  pipes.  For  even  old  Marblehead 
has  at  last  been  reached  by  the  wave  of 
"  modern  improvements,"  and  has  city 
water  and  electric  lights.  Even  as  we 
passed  along,  we  met  a  line-man  who  said, 
in  response  to  a  query,  that  he  was  that 
day  (in  August,  '91)  putting  up  the  first 
electric  street  lamp  in  old  Marblehead. 
Ah,  shade  of  Floyd  Ireson  !  may  the  day 
be  far  distant  when  the  quaint  old  scenes 
that  knew  thee  once  shall  know  thee  no 
more  !  Let  them  put  in  their  city  water 
and  electric  lights  if  they  will  only  spare 
the  quaintness  of  the  old  houses. 

Passing  up  the  coast,  we  shall  now  visit 
the  scene  of  the  wreck  immortalized  in 
Whittier's  "Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery." 


7    1 


Bayard  Taylor. 

I  hunted  long  in  vain  for  the  origin  of 
the  title  of  that  ballad,  and  at  last  found 
it  in  Cotton  Mather's  "  Magnalia  Christi," 
Vol.  I.  bk.  iii.  ch.  2.  Speaking  of  the 
shipwreck  of  Avery  and  Thatcher,  and 
of  Avery's  prayer  uplifted  to  God  just 
before  the  waves  overwhelmed  him, 
Mather  quotes  a  line  : 

"  Carmina  jam  Moriens  Canit  exequialia  Cygnus," 
which  had  been  found  in  the  chair  of  a 

The  small  square  windows  are  full  in  view 
Which  the  midnight  hags  went  sailing  through, 
On  their  well-trained  broomsticks  mounted  high, 
Seen  like  shadows  against  the  sky. 
Crossing  the  track  of  owls  and  bats, 
Hugging  before  them  their  coal-black  cats." 
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Old   Street 
i    Marblehead. 


Hottinger 


Pitman's  Wharf. 


Dr 

eight  days  before 
he  was  drowned 
in  Lake  Leman. 
"And  never  for- 
get," says  Mather, 
"  the    memorable 

swan-song  which  Avery,  not  eight  days, 
but  scarce  eight  seconds  of  a  minute, 
before  his  expiration,  sang  in  the  ears  of 
heaven."     Or,  as  Whittier  says  : 

"  The  ear  of  God  was  open  to  his  servant's  last 

request; 
As  the  strong  wave  swept  him  downward  the 

sweet  hymn  upward  pressed, 
And  the  soul  of  Father  Avery  went,  singing, 

to  its  rest." 

Thatcher's  Island,  so  named  from  one 
of  the  shipwrecked  ministers,  lies  a  few 
hundred  yards  off  from  the  Rockport 
shore.  Its  two  magnificent  lighthouses 
have  lamps  of  the  first-class,  —  five-wick, 
—  forming  two 
powerful  F  r e  s  n  e  1 
lights.  About  half 
a  mile  farther  north 
lies  Straitsmouth  Is- 
land, which  has  a 
small  harbor  light- 
house on  it.  It  was 
off  Straitsmouth,  tra- 
dition has  it,  that 
the  "  shallop  Watch 
and  Wait"  first 
struck,  on  a  sunken 
rock,  which,  when 
the  water  is  rough, 

you  may  locate,  as  we  did,  by  the 
flying  spray,  and  which  is  indicated  in 
calm  water  by   a   buoy   anchored  by   it. 


Near  by  are  two  groups  of  rocklets 
called  "  The  Selvages  "  (or  salvages — 
derivation  evident) .  From  the  sunken 
rock  —  now  called  Avery's  Rock  — 
the  ship  must  have  drifted  to  Thatch- 
er's Island,  north  end,  where  she 
went  to  pieces,  as  it  was  on  this  is: 
land  that  Thatcher's  quaint  narrative 
tells  us  he  and  his  wife  were  cast. 

_  It    is   a   pretty   ad- 

er-  venture,  —  the  getting 
over  to  Thatcher's  Is- 
-'•>i^  i  land.  If  you  are  a 
ri  ■■  \  '  \  good  walker,  you  will 
not  ride  out  from 
Rockport  in  the  dust, 
but  "cut  across  "  the 
meadows,  a  most  pic- 
turesque walk.  When 
you  come  out  on  the 
coast,  this  side  of  the 
great  Turk's  Head 
Inn,  with  its  flying  flags  and  outlying  cot- 
tages, you  are  directed  to  a  signal-pole,  and 
are  informed  that,  if  you  will  wave  your 
coat  therefrom  as  a  signal,  one  of  the 
lighthouse  keepers  will  come  over  and 
row  you  across  !  And  sure  enough,  while 
you  wait  knee-deep  in  fragrant  grass  and 
flowers  and  cooled  by  the  always  fresh 
breezes  of  the  great  peninsula,  you  are 
flattered  by  seeing  a  boat  put  off  from 
the  island,  which  you  find  is  at  your  ser- 
vice, with  the  kindest  and  most  genuine- 
hearted  of  island  light-keepers  in  the 
world  to  row  you  and  talk  to  you.  From 
the  lighthouse  top  your  view  includes  Aga- 


Plum    Island. 


menticus,  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  the  fringes 
of  ships  thronging  the  entrance  to  the 
harbors  of  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport. 
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Mr.  Drake,  in  his  work  on  the  Legends 
ot  the  New  England  Coast,  has  given  the 
original  sources  from  which  Whittier  drew 
in  composing  some  of  his  ballads  of  New 
England ;  among  others  Drake  gives  the 
story  of  "The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann," 
transcribed  from  the  "  Magnalia  Christi." 
A  wild  and  rocky  place  still,  this  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Ann,  albeit  it  is  over- 
swarmed  by  mushroom  summer  resi- 
dences. The  most  conspicuous  flowers 
are  the  wild  blood-red  roses, 
as  Lucy  Larcom's  volume  of 
poems  reminds  us  by  its 
pretty  title.  One  may  fancy, 
if  he  chooses,  these  crimson 
blooms  to  be  mementoes  of 
the  old  garrison  days,  symbols 
of  those  times  of  bloodshed. 
The  extreme  point  of  the 
Cape  is  strewn  with  the  most 
remarkable  debris  of  wave- 
worn  rocks  I  have  ever  seen. 
If,  as  Thoreau  put  it,  Cape 
Cod  is  the  arm  and  fist  of 
Massachusetts  in  posture  of 
defence  or  warning,  then  one 
might  fancy  these  rocks  of 
Cape  Ann  to  be  her  bared 
teeth.  The  nakedness  of  the 
rocks  to  a  line  far  up  from  the  water  is 
absolute  —  not  a  seaweed,  not  a  barnacle 
even,  on  them ;  the  life  all  pounded  and 
hammered  and  washed  out  of  them  by 
the  everlasting  surges.  It  is  a  picture  of 
desolation  like  that  of  a  mountain  sum- 
mit above  the  limit  of  vegetation.  Here, 
then,  is  the  scene  of  Whittier's  ballad  — 
not  one  of  his  strongest,  but  still  of 
value.  And  around  the  berry  bushes 
and  cedars  flit  yellow- birds  and  spar- 
rows just  as  they  did  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  surf  breaks  just  as  it  did 
then,  and  the  roses  bloom  as  then.  But 
where  is  the  old  garrison  house  ?  Gone, 
like  all  of  its  class.  True,  there  is  one 
of  these  old  block  houses  still  standing; 
namely,  at  Old  Town,  or  Newbury  proper. 


across  to  Thatcher's  Island,  off  Rockport, 
thence  to  the  table-land  of  the  Great 
Boar  in  New  Hampshire,  —  four  steps  in 
all  from  Boston.  In  sailing  to  the  Boar's 
Head,  you  pass  by  Salisbury  Sands,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  beach  which  is  separated 
from  Hampton  Beach  and  the  Boar's 
Head  by  the  Hampton  River.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  Salisbury  Sands,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hampton  River,  Whit- 
tier   and    Bayard    Taylor  and   James  T. 


The  Friends 


Meeting-House 


Fields  camped  out,  and  here  the  poet 
lays  the  scene  of  "The  Tent  on  the 
Beach,"  and  of  his  superb  ballad,  "The 
Wreck  of  Rivermouth." 

Salisbury  Sands  have  been  of  late  years 
invaded  by  summer  cottages.  Years  ago, 
when  I  was  there,  there  was  not  a  cottage 
the  whole  six  miles,  and  now  they  cover 
the  whole  distance,  and  an  electric  rail- 
way connects  them,  cross  country,  with 
Amesbury  via  Salisbury  Centre. 

We  will  approach  the  scene  of  the 
camping  out  from  the  Hampton' side, 
leaving  the  cars  at  Hampton  station,  and 
taking  stage  across  the  salt  meadows  for 
three  miles  to  the  beach. 

The  Boar's  Head,  at  Hampton   Beach, 


is  a  most  noble  promontory,  hard  to 
It  is  in  Little's  Lane,  out  in  the  country,  match  anywhere  —  a  great  wedge  driven 
but  is  used  as  a   residence,  and  the  old     into  the  deep,  or  say  a  ship's  prow ;  sides 


embrasures  are  all  filled  up,  so  that  little 
trace  of  its  original  appearance  remains. 
A  giant  with  seven-league  boots  going 
northward  from  Boston  would  step  from 
Nahant     to     Marblehead     Neck,    thence 


almost  sheer,  and  fringed  with  dwarf 
cedars  (gray  with  cedar  plums) ,  as  well  as 
with  small  bushes  ;  the  top  of  the  wedge 
a  flat  table-land, —  an  acre  or  so, —  green 
with    grass    and    sprinkled    with    clover, 
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buttercups,  and  other  meadow  flowers. 
Standing  on  this  bluff  alone,  you  get  the 
feeling  of  being  at  sea  and  still  on  land. 
The  chord  of  color  is  green  and  blue  and 
white  and  blue  again,  —  the  grass,  the 
sea,  the  cloud,  and  the  sky ;  not  a  shrub 
or  tree  breaks  the  unity  of  impression, 
sky-line  and  lawn-edge  being  identical, 
while  on  either  side  is  a  foam -fringed 
crescent  of  steel-blue  sea  sweeping  away 
on  the  one  hand  to  Little  Boar's  Head, 
and  on  the  other  to  Salisbury  Sands.  At 
its  seaward  point  bare  and  broken  rocks 
stretch   out,    "  like    broken    vertebrae    of 


Through  the  early  gray,  and  sees  him  shake 
The  morning  mist  from  his  scalp-lock  of  pines." 
\_Lowell,  "  Pictures  from  Apple  dor  e" 

From  the  Boar's  Head  Hotel  on  the 
bluff  it  is  only  a  mile's  walk  to  River- 
mouth  Rocks,  which  are  indeed  visible 
at  low  tide  from  the  bluff.  As  we  walk 
along,  we  meet  a  fisherman,  who  remarks 
as  his  dory  grounds  on  the  beach,  "  The 
sea  makes,  and  I've  got  to  get  to  New- 
buryport  to-night  with  these  cunner  and 
sea-perch."  Further  talk  reveals  the  sad 
fact  that  within  one  year  he  has  lost 
father,  wife,  daughter,  and  a  son,  having 


Moonlight  on  the   Merrimac, 


some  fabled  sea-monster,"  as  Drake  says 
in  a  fine  descriptive  passage  on  the  bluff, 
and  show  where  the  sea  has  been  playing 
havoc  with  it.  Whittier  alludes  to  this 
promontory  frequently  in  his  writings, 
speaking  of  it  in  "The  Tent  on  the 
Beach  "  thus  : 

"  Northward    a   green  bluff  broke  the  chain  of 
sand  hills." 

Here,  as  all  along  the  coast,  Agamen- 
ticus  is  seen  lifting  his  "  blue  disk  of  a 
cloud  the  woodlands  o'er." 

"  He  glowers  there  to  the  north  of  us 
Wrapt  in  his  mantle  of  blue  haze, 


Him  first  on  shore  the  coaster  divines 


but  one  son  left  —  they  two  now  alone. 
The  wife,  he  said,  had  trouble  with  her 
"  bronicle  tubes."  "  She  'n'  me  never 
had  no  words  together  no  more  than  you 
'n'  me  talkin'  together  now.  I  never 
struck  her  in  my  life  as  some  on  'em 
does ;  we  never  had  but  one  quarrel," 
says  the  skipper,  with  pathetic  voice.  In 
contrast  with  human  sorrow  note  now 
yon  little  sandpiper  gayly  hopping  along 
over  his  shadow  in  the  silvery  sand-mir- 
ror, getting  sea  crumbs  for  his  dinner. 

"  Rivermouth  Rocks  are  fair  to  see, 
By  dawn  or  sunset  shone  across, 
When  the  ebb  of  the  sea  has  left  them  free 
To  dry  their  fringes  of  gold-green  moss; 
For  there  the  river  comes  winding  down 
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From  salt  sea-meadows 

and  uplands  brown, 
And  waves  on  the  outer 

rocks  a-foam 
Shout    to     its     waters, 

'  Welcome  home  !  '  " 

So  run  the  lines 
of  the  matchless  mel- 
ody. "  Fair  to  see  " 
they  may  be  at  times 
of  day,  but  gaunt  and 
grisly  and  barnacle- 
gray  they  were  to  us, 
and  bearded  with 
tangled  sea-weed  — 
ten  or  fifteen  feet 
high  at  low  water. 
Not  here,  but  farther 
up  the  river,  we  must 
imagine  Goody  Cole, 

of  the  ballad,  looking  forth  from  her  cot- 
tage door  at  the  shallop  sailing  down 
and  out. 

"'She's   cursed,'  said   the   skipper;    'speak   her 
fair; 
I'm  scary  always  to  see  her  shake 
Her  wicked  head,  with  its  wild  gray  hair, 

And   nose     like    a    hawk,    and    eyes    like   a 
snake  !  '  " 

Poor  old  Eunice  Cole  !  Whittier  de- 
scribes her  again  in  his  "  Changeling." 
She  lived  alone  in  a  little  hut  in  Hamp- 
ton, shunned  and  feared  by  all  as  a  witch. 
To  keep  her  from  broomstick  pranks,  the 
court  of  our  ancestors  ordered  her  im- 
prisoned and  a  lock  and  chain  to  be  kept 
on  her  leg.     She  died  miserably  all  alone  ; 


The   Laurels,"   on   the   Merrlmac. 

and,  after  some  days,  when  her  death  was 
discovered,  she  was  hastily  buried  and  a 
stake  driven  through  her  poor  old  body, 
to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  inhabiting  there. 
Before  turning  southward  on  your 
Whittier  itinerary,  do  not  forget  to  visit 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  one  of  the  poet's 
favorite  haunts.  Here  yet  sings  the 
Sappho  of  these  islands,  Celia  Thaxter, 
in  her  flower-imbedded  home,  and  to- 
day, as  for  a  thousand  years  before,  the 
blue  brine  of  the  sea  is  churned  into 
foam  fountains  by  the  half-hidden  rocks, 
or  thundering  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nels combs  over  into  great  volutes  of 
sun-filtered  emerald.  What  W^hittier  and 
Lowell  and  Celia  Thaxter  have  seen  you 
may  see.  If  you 
ever  had  a  hanker- 
ing to  believe  in 
Tritons  and  sea 
nymphs  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  the  in- 
clination grows 
stronger  here  of  all 
places,  so  far  away 
from  all  impure 
traces  of  land  and 
fresh  water.  'Tis  a 
great  place  for  poets 
—  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.  You  would 
not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  old 
Triton  rise  furtivelv 


The   Home  of  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


from  behind   that 
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The  Merrimac  from  Hawkswood. 

mid-ocean  rock  out  there,  and  give  you 
a  special  and  private  toot  on  his  wreathed 
horn. 

Returning  now  to  Amesbury,  we  go  to 
take  one  more  look  at  the  little  house  on 
Friend  Street,  so  long  the  home  of  the 
poet,   and   where    he    received   so   many 
friends  great  in  name  and  fame.     A  plain 
wooden  building,  with  (now)  a  bay  win- 
dow over  the  front  porch.     In  the  rear 
the  same  quiet  old  pear  and 
apple  garden  —  like  Shakes- 
peare's   in    Stratford.       The 
house    is    now    occupied    by 
Judge  Cate.   Whittier's  study, 
as  well  as  a  chamber  above, 
was  always  kept  ready  for  his 
occupancy.     There  is  a  little 
anecdote  of  "  Snow-Bound  " 
which,    I    believe,    has    not 
hitherto    got    into  print.       I 
got  it  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Hud- 
son of  Amesbury,  who  got  it 
from  Whittier's  nephew,  Mr. 
S.  T.  Pickard,  of  the  Portland 
Transcript.      It    seems    that 
Mr.  Pickard,  being  one  day 
at  the  Amesbury  home,  hap- 
pened to  look  into  a   barrel  of   rubbish 
or  ashes  in  the  back  yard,  and  discover- 
ed  a   rough    bunch   of  paper,    crunched 
into  a  wad  by  the  hand.     He  spied  Mr. 


Whittier's  writing  on  it,  and 

taking    it    out    saw    that    he 

held  in  his  hands  the  rough 

draft    of    "  Snow  -  Bound  "  ! 

He    carefully    smoothed    out 

the    creases   of  his   precious 

document,  and,  as  it  had  got 

wet,    spread    it    out    in    the 

orchard  to  dry   (it  was  in  a 

long  string  of  slips,  that  had 

been  pasted  together,  as  writers  are  wont) . 

He  went  away,  and,  returning  in  an  hour 

or  so,  found  his  treasure  gone  !     Whittier 

had  discovered  and  destroyed  it  —  to  the 

great    chagrin    of    the    "  smart "  Yankee 

journalist. 

All  the  environs  of  Amesbury  are  beau- 
tifully picturesque.  Nothing  could  be 
more  wildly  singular,  for  instance,  than 
Mrs.  SporTord's  island,   cleft  in  twain  by 

■  •  ■■  ■ 
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A    Bit  of   Newburyport. 


the  road  and  the  chain  bridge.  And 
castle-ish  and  Old-World-ish,  too,  is  that 
great  hill  residence  once  dwelt  in  by  Sir 
Edward  Thornton    and   now  owned  and 
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used  as  a  summer  residence  by  William 
H.  Moulton  of  Newburyport.     The  resi- 
dences of  the  town  are  creeping  slowly 
up    Powow   Hill,  and  it   is  to   be   feared 
will  in  time  cover  it.     It  is  the  view  from 
this  hill  that  is  given    in 
the  beautiful  passage  at  the 
opening  of  "  Miriam  "  : 
"  One  Sabbath  day  my  friend 
and  I 
After  the  meeting,  quietly 
Passed  from  the  crowded  vil- 
lage lanes, 
White  with  dry  dust  for  lack 

of  rains, 
And  climbed  the  neighboring 

slope,  with  feet 
Slackened    and    heavy    from 

the  heat, 
Although  the  day  was  well- 
nigh  done, 
And  the  low  angle  of  the  sun 
Along  the  naked  hillside  cast 
Our  shadows  as  of  giants  vast. 
We  reached,  at  length,  the  topmost  swell, 
Whence,  either  way,  the  green  turf  fell 
In  terraces  of  nature  down 
To  fruit-hung  orchards,  and  the  town 
With  white  pretenceless  houses,  tall 
Church-steeples,  and,  o'ershadowing  all, 
Huge  mills  whose  windows  had  the  look 
Of  eager  eyes  that  ill  could  brook 
The  Sabbath  rest.     We  traced  the  track 
Of  the  sea-seeking  river  back 
Glistening  for  miles  above  its  mouth 
Through  the  long  valley  to  the  south, 
And,  looking  eastward,  cool  to  view, 
Stretched  the  illimitable  blue 
Of  ocean,  from  its  curved  coast-line; 
Sombred  and  still,  the  warm  sunshine 
Filled  with  pale  gold-dust  all  the  reach 
Of  slumberous  woods  from  hill  to  beach,  - 
Slanted  on  walls  of  thronged  retreats 
From  city  toil  and  dusty  streets, 


On  grassy  bluff,  and  dune  of  sand, 
And  rocky  islands  miles  from  land ; 
Touched  the  far-glancing  sails,  and  showed 
White  lines  of  foam  where  lung  waves  flowed 
Dumb  in  the  distance.     In  the  north, 
Dim  through  their  misty  hair,  looked  forth 


"  Curzon's   Bowery   Mill." 

The  space-dwarfed  mountains  to  the  sea, 
From  mystery  to  mystery  !  " 

An  even  more  varied  and  delightful 
walk  of  the  poet's  and  of  all  Amesbury 
lovers  of  nature  is  that  up  the  Merrimack. 
It  flashed  over  my  mind  at  once  as  I 
walked  that  road  (now  traversed  at  hourly 
intervals  by  quiet  electric  cars  which 
scarcely  disturb  the  poetical  impression, 
for  it  is  a  purely  rural  street,  only  a 
country  road)  that  this  was  the  road  of 
Whittier's  exquisite  "  River  Path,"  which 
was  written  about  1863,  when  he  was  liv- 
ing here  in  Amesbury.  Internal  evidence 
confirms  this. 

As   you   go  up  the   river,  inquiring  as 


Powow  River  and   Hill,   Ariesbury. 
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Joseph  Cartman's  House,   Newburyport,   where  Whittier  spent  his   last  Winter 


you  go,  you  come  after  a  mile  or  two  to 
The  Laurels,  which  are  the  high  border- 
ing banks  and  up-sloping  land  adjacent 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Merrimack 
(you  are  walking  up  the  left  bank  proper 
of  the  river) .  These  Laurels  are  wooded 
slopes,  clad  in  white  pines  and  mountain- 
laurel  intermixed.  The  annual  parties 
to  The  Laurels,  celebrated  by  the  frequent 
vers  d' occasion  of  Whittier,  used   to  be 


Whittier's   Desk  at  Joseph  Cartman': 


organized  by  Mr. 
William  Ashby,  a 
Quaker  gentleman 
ofNewburyport. 
The  poems  apropos 
are  "  Our  River," 
"June  on  the  Mer- 
rimack," and  "  Re- 
visited." 

About  four  miles 
up  the  stream,  if 
you  have  very  sharp 
eyes,  you  may  dis- 
cern where  the  little 
Artichoke  River 
steals  through  the 
rushes  into  the 
larger  stream.  Its 
exit  is  only  a  few  feet  wide.  When 
you  are  rowed  over,  you  find  that  a  hun- 
dred yards  up  stands  "  Curzon's  bowery 
mill,"  and  throws  its  dam  across  the 
stream,  forming  a  lake  rather  than  a  river 
on  the  further  side.  This  river-lake, 
wood-embowered,  is  the  "  pictured  Arti- 
choke "  sung  by  Whittier,  and  painted 
and  painted  again  (with  the  mill)  by 
artists.  It  is  happily  called  pictured, 
from  the  beautiful  mirror  its  waters  make 
when  the  sun  flings  tree-shadows  into  its 
translucent  depths.  Sweet-scented  azaleas 
hang  over  this  mirror,  too ;  the  water 
bears  yellow  and  white  lilies,  and  rare 
old  birches  of  giant  size  lean  over  the 
water,  and  at  their  feet  grow  ferns  of  im- 
mense fronds.  J.  Appleton  Brown,  the 
artist,  haunts  these  solitudes ;  rented,  in 
fact,  a  cottage  a  summer  or  two  ago  of 
the  Marquands,  who  own  the  little  mill 
now.  A  Marquand  married  Margaret 
Curzon,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
former  owner  of  the  mill.  The  an- 
cestral mansion  is  just  at  hand,  with  giant 
elms  in  the  old  lane  before  it.  There  is 
a  jolly  Rollo-book  Jonas,  too,  who  will 
show  you  over  the  ancient  pleasaunce 
and  garden  and  orchard.  Mr.  Whittier, 
Jonas  tells,  used  often  to  come  out  here 
for  wild  flowers.  Jonas  tried  hard  to  get 
him  into  the  birch-bark  canoe,  but  in 
vain.  It  is  to  Margaret  Curzon,  be  it 
known,  that  Whittier  wrote  his  poem, 
"Flowers  in  Winter"  (about  1856),  on 
receipt  from  her  of  some  painted  flowers. 
He  suggests  that  her  fair  hand  had  per- 
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chance  caught  the  trick  of  skill  of  that 
old  "Wizard  of  the  Merrimack,"  who 
could  call  green  leaf  and  blossom  back  to 
frosted  stem  and  spray. 

"  Fill  soft  and  deep,  O  winter  snow  ! 
The  sweet  azalea's  oaken  dells, 
And  hide  the  bank  where  roses  blow, 
And  swing  the  azure  bells  ! 

"  O'erlay  the  amber  violet's  leaves, 

The  purple  aster's  brookside  home, 
Guard  all  the  flowers  her  pencil  gives 
A  life  beyond  their  bloom. 


bachelor  who  had  rowed  us  over),  1  en- 
tered Curzon's  mill.  Outside  was  soli- 
tude of  the  woods  and  the  rain;  inside, 
half  reclining  by  the  great  millstones,  in 
the  midst  of  cobwebbed  and  floury  hick- 
ory beams,  of  the  rich  polished  brown 
color  only  seen  in  old  mills,  was  good 
Jonas,  with  his  green  goggles  and  ham- 
mer, pecking  away  at  the  millstones.  We 
had  heard  the  click  !  click  !  of  his  pick 
before  we  reached  the  mill. 


\     \X\\k 


The   Powow  River   near  its  Junction   with  the   Mernmac. 


"  And  she,  when  spring  comes  round  again, 
By  greening  slope  and  singing  flood 
Shall  wander,  seeking,  not  in  vain, 
Her  darlings  of  the  wood." 

On  your  right,  as  you  come  up  from 
Amesbury,  you  pass  (or  glimpse  at  a  dis- 
tance off  in  the  woods)  the  site  of  Mabel 
Martin's  cottage,  and  soon  find  yourself 
in  the  very  heart  of  witchdom  and  gla- 
marye.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  got  his  themes  for  his  witch  ballads. 
The  region  is  full  of  legends  of  this  sort 
—  of  headless  men,  singing  witch-grass, 
witches'  springs,  haunted  mills,  phantom 
ships,  and  spectral  armies. 

There  was  a  smart  summer  shower  of 
some  length  in  progress  as,  under  the 
pilotage    of   "John"     (the   tall,    shy   old 


"  The  cobwebs  close  are  pencils  of  meal 
Painting  the  beams  unsound, 
And  the  bubbles  varnish  the  glittering  wheel 
As  it  rumbles  round  and  round," 

sings  that  queer  old  misanthrope-poet  of 
Concord,  W.  E.  Channing,  in  a  stanza 
wondrously  fine.  Tis  partly  true  of 
Curzon's,  except  that  the  beams  are  far 
from  unsound  there. 

Jonas,  be  it  known,  is  both  gardener 
and  miller,  —  has  been  such  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  —  a  quaint  and  canny,  spare 
and  adust  person,  with  crow-tracks  all 
over  his  face,  but  no  crow-nests  in  his 
hair.  Shrewd,  shrewd,  those  little  twink- 
ling eyes,  and  rich  the  store  of  rural  wis- 
dom behind  them  ! 

Here,  then,  we  are,  all  snug  and  cosy, 
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while  the  rain  comes  down  on  the  roof, 
streams  from  the  eaves  and  blurs  the  river 
view. 

"  I  noticed  a  red-painted  horseshoe 
over  the  door,"  said  I. 

"  Is    there    one    there?"     says    Jonas, 


Whittier's   Birthplace,    Haverhill. 

slyly,  getting  up  and  going  out  to  look ; 
"why,  yes,  you  are  right." 

The  rogue  !  A  very  transparent,  naive 
piece  of  simulation  that,  O  Jonas  !  As 
if  you  did  not  know  that  horseshoe  to  be 
there  !  As  if  you  hadn't  placed  it  there 
yourself,  and  painted  it  bright  red  so  no 
witch  could  mistake  it  ! 

Indeed,  it  was  this  lurking  half-belief 
in  witches  that  I  detected  at  the  bottom 
of  Jonas's  soul  which  gave  their  choicest 
flavor  to  the  witch  stories  with  which  he 
regaled  us,  —  the  scene  of  the  stories  be- 


ing the  farms  of  neighboring  farmers  who 
brought  their  grists  to  the  little  mill  to  be 
ground ;  they  were  men  whom  the  miller 
had  known  well  in  years  past. 

"  Amos  Chase,"  said  Jonas,  "  had  a  cow 
that  one  night  got  her  horns  locked  be- 
tween the  spokes  of  his  cart 
wheel,  and  work  and  twist  her 
head  as  he  might,  out  the 
horns  would  not  come.  Amos 
reached  the  solemn  convic- 
tion that  the  cow  had  been 
bewitched  by  a  relative  of 
his,  an  old  woman  named 
Chase,  who  lived  not  far  off. 
He  believed  that  she  had 
first  turned  the  critter  into 
a  horse  and  ridden  it  all 
night  round  the  barnyard, 
and  then,  when  she  had 
placed  its  head  between  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  had 
turned  it  back  into  a  cow 
again.  He  was  so  afraid  of 
offending  the  witch  if  he 
should  cut  off  a  piece  of  the 
cow's  horn  that  he  preferred 
to  saw  out  a  spoke  of  the 
wheel,  and  did  so." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Jonas, 
after  doing  a  little  picking  at 
the  stone,  —  addressing  his 
remarks  ostensibly  to  good, 
awkward,  taciturn  John,  who 
had  laughed  nervously  at  the 
story  of  the  cow,  and  evi- 
dently had  himself  an  un- 
acknowledged deep-down 
half-  belief  in  witches,  and 
who,  if  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  preside  at  a  witch 
trial,  would  no  doubt  have 
echoed  the  remark  of  the  Scottish  judge 
to  the  thief,  "Ye're  a  vera  clever  chiel, 
but  ye  wad  be  none  the  waur  o'  a  hang- 
ing,"—  "  by  the  way  did  you  ever  hear 

about  farmer 's  wife  and  the  cheese  ? 

Well,  it  seems  that  the  insides  of  her 
cheeses  would  keep  running  out  after 
she  had  put  them  away  on  the  buttery 
shelf.  Some  one  told  her  to  put  a 
red-hot  horseshoe  in  the  mixture  next 
time  she  made  cheese,  for  it  was 
evident  that  witch  Chase  had  a  grudge 
against  her.     So  said,  so  done.     In  went 
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Old    Kitchen   and  the   Room    in   which   Whittier  was   born. 


the  horseshoe  hissing  hot  into  the  mix- 
ture. In  about  ten  minutes  a  little  girl 
comes  running  over  from  witch  Chase's 
saying  that  Marm  Chase  had  burnt  her 
foot,   and    asking    for    some   liniment   to 

relieve    the    pain.     Mrs. ,    however, 

refused  to  give  her  any,  for  if  she  did  it 
would  nullify  the  remedy  for  the  cheeses. 
So  Marm  Chase  had  to  grin  and  bear  it." 
In  a  beautifully  illustrated  souvenir  sup- 
plement to  the  New  York  Ledge?-  for  Jan- 
uary ii,  1890,  was  published  a  ballad  by 
Mr.  Whittier  which  in  beauty  and  spirit 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  bal- 
lads of  his  best  days.  It  is  called  "  The 
Captain's  Well."  I  passed  the  well 
which  the  poem  commemorates  as  I 
came  down  from  Amesbury  Centre  for 
my  river  walk  to  the  Artichoke.  It  is 
on  the  main  street  to  Newburyport  just 
opposite  Haverhill  Street.  It  has  been 
disused  for  a  few  years,  but,  since  Whit- 
tier's  ballad  appeared,  some  one  has 
painted  in  large  white  letters  on  one 
of  the  boards  covering  its  mouth  the 
inscription  :  — 

THE  CAPTIN'S  WELL, 

the  spelling  of  which  is  not  over  and 
above  successful.  The  old  Bagley  house 
adjoining  is  now  owned  by  Jacob  R. 
Huntington. 

The  story  of  the  shipwreck  of  Captain 
Valentine  Bagley  had  been  familiar  to  Mr. 
Whittier   from   his  boyhood,  but   it   had 


not  seemed  to  his  fancy  suitable  for  a 
ballad,  not  even  when  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  it  by  Mrs.  Spofford  —  as 
she  has  told  me.  Mrs.  Spofford  there- 
upon wrote  and  published  some  verses 
on  the  subject,  which  she  would  not  have 
done  had  she  known  that  Mr.  Whittier 
was  going  to  change  his  mind.  How- 
ever, she  (I  suppose)  and  we  are  only 
too  glad  that  he  did,  after  all. 

When  Valentine  Bagley  was    wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  July  10th,   1792, 
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he  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  a 
common  sailor.  1  He  wandered  for  fifty- 
one  days  over  the  desert,  suffering  in- 
tensely from  lack  of  food  and  water,  and 
from  heat,  having  been  robbed  by  Be- 
douins of  all  his  clothing.     In  his  agony 

1  I  am  indebted  for  several  facts  about  Captain  Bagley 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Hudson,  of  Amesbury,  the  manufacturer  of 
the  beautiful  Whittier  souvenir  spoons,  —  one  of  them  com- 
memorating this  very  ballad. 
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he  made  a  vow  to  God  that,  if  he  would 
spare  him  to  return  to  his  native  land,  he 
would  dig  a  well  of  living  waters,  so  that 
none  should  suffer  as  he  had  done. 

"  Pity  me,  God !   for  I  die  of  thirst ; 
Take  me  out  of  this  land  accurst; 

And  if  ever  I  reach  my  home  again, 

Where  earth  has  springs,  and  the  sky  has  rain, 

I  will  dig  a  well  for  the  passers-by, 
And  none  shall  suffer  with  thirst  as  I." 

He  was  rescued,  and,  returning  to 
Amesbury  in  1796,  began  at  once  to  dig 
the  well  he  had  vowed  : 

"  '  Why  dig  you  here?  '  asked  the  passer-by; 
'  Is  there  gold  or  silver  the  road  so  nigh?  ' 

'  No,  friend,'  he  answered,  '  but  under  this  sod 
Is  the  blessed  water,  the  wine  of  God.' 


'  And  the  well  I  promised  by  Oman's  sea 
I  am  digging  for  him  in  Amesbury.' 

His  good  wife  wept,  and  his  neighbors  said : 
'The  poor  old  captain  is  out  of  his  head.' 

But  from  morn  to  noon,  and  from  noon  to  night 
He  toiled  at  his  task  with  main  and  might; 


And  when  at  last  from  the  loosened 

earth, 
Under  his  spade  the  stream  gushed 

forth, 

And    fast    as    he    climbed    to    his 

deep  well's  brim, 
The    water    he    dug    for    followed 

him, 

He     shouted     for    joy :     '  I     have 

kept  my  word, 
And  here   is  the  well   I   promised 

the  Lord  !  ' 

The    long    years    came,    and    the 

long  years  went, 
And  he  sat  by  his  road-side  well 

content; 

He    watched   the    travelers,    heat- 
oppressed, 
Pause    by    the    way  to    drink    and 

rest. 

And    the    sweltering    horses    dip, 

as  they  drank, 
Their    nostrils    deep    in    the    cool. 

sweet  tank; 

And,    grateful    at    heart,     his    me- 
mory went, 
Back  to  that  waterless  Orient, 

And  the  blessed  answer  of  prayer, 

which  came 
To  the  earth  of  iron    and  sky   of 

flame." 


Deer   Island    Pines. 
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Captain  Bagley  died  about  1836.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Warren 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  Amesbury.  There 
is  a  very  rare  little  book  in  which  alone 
is  to  be  found  any  printed  account  of  the 
Captain,  and  that  is  only  of  an  incidental 
nature.  By  correspondence  with  a  de- 
scendant of  Captain  Bagley  living  in 
Maine.  Mr.  Hudson  (the  jeweler  be- 
fore mentioned)  discovered  a  rare  old 
oil  portrait  of  Bagley  painted  in  Eng- 
land in  1807,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing it  for  the  Warren  Lodge  of  Ames- 
bury. 

A  few  miles  up  the  Merrimac  from 
Amesbury  lies  Haverhill,  the  birthplace 
of  Whittier.  Here,  three  miles  from 
the  business  centre,  is  the  old  Whittier 
homestead,  the  plain  old  Quaker  farm- 
house, with  its  heavy  beams  and  low 
ceilings,  the  brook  before  the  door, 
and  the  big  barn  across  the  way. 
This  is  the  scene  of  "  Snow-Bound." 
Not  far  away  is  the  site  of  the  little 
country  schoolhouse,  where  the  poet 
of  rural  New  England  learned  to  read. 
To  the  old  farm  came  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  to  talk  with  the  elder  Whit- 
tier about  his  boy's  future.  Garrison 
learned  (as  we  are  told  in  the  Life 
of  Garrison,  by  his  sons)  that,  almfcst 
as  soon  as  the  boy  had  been  able  to 
write  at  all,  he  had  been  writing  verses, 
and,  when  pen  and  ink  failed  him,  he 
resorted  to  chalk  or  charcoal,  and 
all  with  so  much  secrecy  that  it  was 
only  by  removing  some  rubbish  in  the 
attic  that  his  MSS.  were  brought  to  light. 
When  Garrison  urged  the  father  to  give  his 
son  an  education,  and  allow  him  to  follow 
the  evident  bent  of  his  genius,  the  father 
replied,  "  Sir,  poetry  will  not  give  him 
bread," —  a  prediction  which  was  true  of 
Whittier' s  early  life,  but  which  is  em- 
phatically negatived  by  the  thousand- 
dollar  cheque  received  for  the  ballad 
printed  in  the  Ledger. 

It  was  on  the  old  farm  that  Whittier, 
like  Garrison,  had  a  little  bit  of  shoe- 
making  experience.  He  was  taught  the 
art  of  making  ladies'  slippers  by  a  young 
man  who  worked  for  his  father,  and  he 
earned  enough  by  it  to  pay  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  his  board  and  tuition  for  six 
months   at  the   Haverhill  Academy.     At 


the  anniversary  reunion  of  Whittier's 
class  in  this  school  in  1885,  Mr.  Moses 
Emerson,  who  was  Whittier's  teacher  m 
the  district  school,  and  lived  with  the 
Whittiers  for  a  year,  related  that  Whittier 
worked  at  his  shoemaking  in  one  of  those 
little  shops  often  seen  in  the  yards  of  old- 


The   Little   Brook. 

fashioned  farmhouses.  He  sat  on  a  bench 
amid  tanned  hides,  pincers,  bristles,  paste- 
pots,  and  rosin,  stitching  for  dear  life. 
I'll  warrant  those  slippers  were  well  made, 
too.  If  I  were  a  millionnaire,  I  would 
give  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  made  by  Whittier  from  a  piece  of 
leather  tanned  by  John  Brown.  In  his 
shoe-bench  Whittier  had  a  little  "draw." 
or  drawer,  in  which  he  kept  his  papers 
ready  for  the  jotting  down  of  a  poetical 
idea  as  it  came. 

A  ballad  of  Whittier's  full  of  the  most 
poignant  feeling  and  pathos  —  "  Tel- 
ling the  Bees  "  —  was  undoubtedly  in- 
spired by  his  Haverhill  farm  life.  The 
practice  of  draping  the  hives  with  crape 
and  telling  the  bees  of  the  death  of  the 
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tered;  a  love  of  fun  lurking  under  his 
grave  exterior;  an  interested  student  of 
current  politics  (his  early  dreams  were 
of  a  political  career)  ;  in  fine,  the  best  of 


master  or  mistress  of  the  house  still  pre- 
vails in  a  few  localities  even  in  the  United 
States.     A  writer  in  the  American  "  Notes 
and  Queries  "  writes  of  a  case,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Lewis  County,  New  York,  in  which 
a    farmer's    wife,    upon    the    death    of    her    husband, 
immediately    informed  the    bees,   so  that    they    might 
not    depart    or    take    sick    and    die.       In    some    parts 
of  France  it   is   customary  to  tap  thrice   on  the   hive 
saying,    "  Petites    abeilles,    voire   maitresse    est   vfbrte." 
In  Westphalia,  a  man   servant  puts  on   a  Bienenhelm, 
or  bee  bonnet,  and  says   to  the  bees,   "  The    mistress 
sends  her  best  compliments,  and  the  master  is  dead." 
In  Buckinghamshire,  England,  the  nurse  goes  to  each 
hive,  and  tapping  says,  "  Little  brownie,  little  brownie, 
your   master's  dead."     Whereupon  the  bees  begin  to 
hum,  showing  their  willingness  to  remain.     Bees  also 
are  always  asked  to  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  in   some 
parts  of  rural  Europe,  and  in  the  latter  case  their  hives 
are  draped  with  crape. 

Persons  who  remember  Whittier  as 
a  student  at  Haverhill  Academy  speak         ■*' 
very    highly  of   him.       He   was   wel-  ^ 

corned  into  the  best  families,  such  as 
those  of  Judge  Pitman,  Judge  Minot, 
Dr.  Elias  Weld  (the  "  wise  old  doctor  " 
of  "  Snow-Bound  "),  and  Mr.  Thayer. 
He  was  an  omnivorous  reader ;  was 
tall  and  slender  and  shy,  yet  popular 
in  school  and  in  the  social  circles  of 
Haverhill,  where  his  presence  was  al- 
ways impatiently  awaited  by  earnest 
talkers.  He  was  earnest,  conscientious, 
witty,  never  flattering  or   to   be   flat-  WMttier's  Last  Resti 
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all  the  big  fellows,  as  a  younger  school- 
mate described  him. 

Mr.  Whittier's  home  in  his  later  years 
was  at  Danvers.  Hither  came  many  dis- 
tinguished guests.  It  is  an  ideal  poet's 
home,  made  a  home  indeed  for  the  cheery 
old  bachelor  by  kindest  relatives.  A  fine 
old  country  seat  with  grand  wooded 
grounds  is  Oak  Knoll.  And  in  its  old- 
fashioned,  green-walled  garden  Whittier 
loved  to  work  among  the  flowers  and 
the  vegetables,  as  in  his  youth.  Pity  for 
the  man  who  has  never  learned  the  de- 
lights of  the  plough  or  the  garden-spade 
or  hoe  !  Whittier  could  doubtless  say 
with  Emerson  that  he  never  had  a  hurt  so 
deep  that  a  garden-spade  could  not  heal. 

It  was  Mr.  Whittier  who  gave  Oak 
Knoll  its    name.      The   noble  estate   of 


sixty  acres  is  the  site  of  the  home  of 
George  Burroughs,  the  athletic  clergy- 
man of  yore,  who,  for  his  wondrous  feats 
of  strength,  was  suspected  of  witchcraft, 
and  hanged  here  in  early  days.  About 
the  year  1875,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Edmund  Johnson,  of  Boston, 
who  had  married  Whittier's  cousin.  Rooms 
were  now  set  apart  for  the  poet,  who 
came  there  to  live,  and  continued  to  be 
an  inmate  of  the  house  after  the  death  of 
Colonel  Johnson.  Mr.  Whittier  wa 
fearless  driver,  and  fond  of  horses.  He 
used  to  drive  much,  and  his  not  very 
distant  neighbors,  Gail  Hamilton  and 
Harriet  Preston,  often  drove  over  to  see 
him,  and  sit  by  the  broad,  cheery  fire- 
place for  an  hour's  talk,  or  a  walk  about 
the  beautiful  grounds. 
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HE  writings  of  Whittier 
are  like  the  healthful  de- 
lights of  his  own  New 
England  in  the  days 
when  the  piercing  east 
winds  are  banished  and 
the  beauty  of  summer 
and  the  fruitage  of 
autumn  bring  their  joys  and  blessings. 
Storms  of  tropic  passion,  biting  winds  of 
discontent,  fierce  blasts  of  envy  at  what 
might  seem  happier  fate,  the  unrest  of  a 
faith  that  has  no  foundation, —  none  of 
these  disturbing  elements  are  here.  His 
thoughts  are  like  his  beloved  mountains, 
where  one  is  led  upward  until  in  the 
pauses  of  the  song  the  breath  comes 
quickly  in  delight  at  the  wideness  of  the 
prospect,  a  glorious  earth  fairer  than  one 
had  dreamed  of  lies  outstretched,  and 
one  breathes  an  air  high  and  pure  above 
the  miasma  of  the  valleys.  And  yet  the 
lightnings  of  his  wrath  against  oppression 
are  bolts  of  fire  that,  like  those   in  these 


very  mountains,  shatter  the  objects  they 
strike,  and  then,  passing  away,  leave  the 
sun  shining  on  fairer  fields  of  freedom. 
Like  the  great  Master  of  whom  he  was 
so  reverent  a  disciple,  Whittier's  spirit 
went  up  to  the  mountains  to  pray,  and 
his  utterances  come  to  us  from  the 
heights.  And  yet,  still  following  in  the 
Master's  footsteps,  no  poet  ever  lived 
nearer  the  great  heart  of  humanity  than 
he.  No  little  incident  was  too  trivial  for 
his  notice,  no  human  being  too  insignifi- 
cant for  his  interest ;  while  over  all  the 
frailties  and  deformities  of  human  beings, 
which  no  one  ever  had  clearer  eyes  to 
see,  fell  that  large  mantle  of  his  charity, 
great  enough  to  cover  all. 

His  life  contradicted  the  old  notion 
that  one  must  go  into  the  depths  of  evil 
to  understand  its  power  and  sympathize 
with  sinners  and  sufferers  from  sin.  He 
writes  of  himself: 

"  His  eye  was  beauty's  powerless  slave, 
And  his  the  ear  which  discord  pains: 
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Few  guessed  beneath  his  aspect  grave 
What  passions  strove  in  chains." 

But  whatever  he  says  of  his  struggles  or 
his  ambitions,  all  the  world  knows  that 
the  long  pathway  of  his  life  has  been  the 
pathway  of  the  just,  that  "  shining  light 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  In  depth  and  height  and 
loveliness  of  mind  and  soul,  in  faith  and 
strength  of  utterance,  up  to  his  very  last 
poem  and  line,  his  prayer,  made  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  been 
answered : 

"  Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  span 
Of  life  with  love  to  thee  and  man; 
Strike  when  thou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest; 
But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best." 

No  man  in  America  is  more  dearly 
loved  than  Whittier ;  not  even  Lincoln 
came  closer  to  the  common  heart.  For 
he  has  seen  and  taught 

"  The  unsung  beauty  hid  life's  common  things 
below." 

He  sings  : 

"  Yet,  on  life's  current,  he  who  drifts 
Is  one  with  him  who  rows  or  sails; 
And  he  who  wanders  widest  lifts 

No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees, 
Feels  the  warm  Orient  in  the  noonday  air, 
And  from  cloud  minarets  hears  the  sum?t  call  to 
prayer. 

"  The  eye  may  well  be  glad,  that  looks 

Where  Pharpar's  fountains  rise  and  fall; 
But  he  who  sees  his  native  brooks 

Laugh  in  the  sun  has  seen  them  all. 
The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Rise  round  him  in  the  snow  and  wind; 
From  his  lone  sweetbrier  Persian  Hafiz  smiles, 
And   Rome's  cathedral  awe   is  in    his  woodland 
aisles. 

"  And  thus  it  is  my  fancy  blends 

The  near  at  hand  and  far  and  rare; 
And  while  the  same  horizon  bends 

Above  the  silver-sprinkled  hair 
Which  flashed  the  light  of  morning  skies 
On  childhood's  wonder-lifted  eyes, 
Within  its  round  of  sea  and  sky  and  field, 
Earth    wheels    with    all  her    zones,   the    Kosmos 
stands  revealed." 

It  is  this  world  of  beauty  in  the  world 
of  everyday  which  Whittier  has  given  to 
those  who  do  not  travel ;  it  is  their  eyes 
he  has  opened  to  see  how  great  are  their 
possessions,  not  in  the  far  away,  not  in 
the   future,   but  here   and  now.      Others 


may  rouse  longings  for  the  unattainable ; 
but  it  is  Whittier  who  above  other  poets 
has  shown  us  how  the  manna  of  life  falls 
at  our  own  doors  ■   it  is  to  him  that 

"  The  harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung 
Has  never  ceased  to  play; 
The  song  the  stars  of  morning  sung 
Has  never  died  away." 

It  is  he  who  hears  that 

"  Its  waves  are  kneeling  on  the  strand"; 
in  whose  eyes 

"The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  up"; 

to  whose  vision 

"  The  mists  above  the  morning  rills 
Rise  white  as  wings  of  prayer"; 

to  whom 

"The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch." 

What  poet  paints  nature  with  a  truer 
touch  than  he?  To  him  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  one  thought  of  God  ;  all  Nature 
is  informed,  not  as  by  the  many  gods  of 
pantheism,  but  by  the  touch  of  the  All 
Father  and  the  response  of  a  sentient 
world  keeping 

"  the  reverent  frame 
With  which  her  years  began," 

while 

"  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 
The  prayerless  heart  of  man." 

He  asked  a  friend  one  day,  a  writer  of 
stories  :  "  How  do  things  come  to  thee? 
Do  they  come  in  pictures?"  She 
answered  him  that  they  did.  "  So  they 
do  with  me,"  he  said.  What  artist  ever 
drew  with  brush  a  more  perfect  picture 
of  midsummer  heat  than  this? 

"  Along  the  roadside,  like  the  flowers  of  gold 
That  tawny  Incas  for  their  gardens  wrought, 
Heavy  with  sunshine  droops  the  golden-rod, 
And  the  red  pennons  of  the  cardinal-flowers 
Hang  motionless  upon  their  upright  staves. 
The  sky  is  hot  and  hazy,  and  the  wind, 
Wing-weary  with  its  long  flight  from  the  south, 
Unfelt;   yet,  closely  scanned,  yon  maple  leaf, 
With  faintest  motion,  as  one  stirs  in  dreams, 
Confesses  it.     The  locust  by  the  wall 
Stabs  the  noon  silence  with  his  sharp  alarm. 
A  single  hay-cart  down  the  dusty  road 
Creaks  slowly,  with  its  driver  fast  asleep 
On  the  load's  top.  Against  the  neighboring  hill, 
Huddled  along  the  stone  wall's  shady  side, 
The  sheep  show  white,  as  if  a  snow-drift  still 
Defied  the  dog-star.     Through  the  open  door 
A  drowsy  smell  of  flowers  —  gray  heliotrope, 
And  white  sweet-clover,  and  shy  mignonette  — 
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Comes  faintly  in,  and  silent  chorus  lends 
To  the  pervading  symphony  of  peace." 

And  where  is  such  another  picture  of 
a  golden  autumn  day  ? 

"Nowhere  fairer,  sweeter,  rarer, 
Does  the  golden-locked  fruit-bearer 

Through  his  painted  woodlands  stray, 
Than  where  hillside  oaks  and  beeches 
Overlook  the  long,  blue  reaches, 
Silver  coves  and  pebbled  beaches, 

And  green  isles  of  Casco  Bay; 

Nowhere  day,  for  delay, 
With  a  tenderer  look  beseeches, 

'  Let  me  with  my  charmed  earth  stay.' 

"  On  the  grain-lands  of  the  main-lands 
Stands  the  serried  corn  like  train-bands, 

Plume  and  pennon  rustling  gay; 
Out  at  sea  the  islands  wooded, 
Silver  birches,  golden-hooded, 
Set  with  maples,  crimson-blooded, 

White  sea-foam  and  sand-hills  gray, 

Stretch  away,  far  away. 
Dim  and  dreamy,  over-brooded 

By  the  hazy  autumn  day. 

"  Gayly  chattering  to  the  clattering 
Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  pattering, 

Leap  the  squirrels,  red  and  gray. 
On  the  grass-land,  on  the  fallow, 
Drop  the  apples,  red  and  yellow; 
Drop  the  russet  pears  and  mellow, 

Drop  the  red  leaves  all  the  day. 

And  away,  swift  away, 
Sun  and  cloud,  o'er  hill  and  hollow 

Chasing,  weave  their  web  of  play." 

No  man  in  America,  not  even  except- 
ing Emerson,  has  more  deeply  influenced 
earnest  men  and  women.  The  greater 
gentleness  and  the  broader  charity  of  the 
theology  of  to-day  owe  far  more  than 
can  be  reckoned  to  the  power  of  his  far- 
reaching  thought  and  to  the  marvellous 
height  and  depth  of  his  spiritual  insight. 
Certainly,  among  poets  there  belongs  to 
him  that  award  given  to  John  among  the 
disciples  :  "  Higher  than  the  others,  the 
secrets  of  Heaven  he  discloses."  Of 
Heaven  there  is  one  secret  hard  to  men 
to  learn,  although  it  is  proclaimed  with 
the  tongues  of  angels  —  Love  !  It  is 
this  that  Whittier  sings  from  the  heart ; 
and  high  among  the  leaders  of  spiritual 
thought  to-day  are  those  in  whose  early 
lives  were  sown  the  seed  of  his  beautiful 
faith. 

All  these  rare  and  gracious  qualities  of 
his  the  world  knows  well.  But  the  life 
that  Whittier  lived  among  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  the  traits  that  came  out  in  this 
daily   life,    these   are   not  known    to    the 


world,  and  can  never  be,  except  by  light- 
est sketches.     And  yet  of  all  this  poet's 
beautiful  poems    his    life    was    the 
beautiful. 

The  trite  saying  that  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet  is  often  too  true.  It  is  too 
seldom  safe  to  push  admiration  of 
famous  man  to  inquiry  into  his  behavior 
to  the  people  close  about  him,  who  get 
the  skim-milk  of  his  greatness,  while  the 
public  has  the  cream.  But  Whittier  had 
once  a  friend  who  in  a  sentence  epito- 
mized his  character.  She  was  a  neighbor, 
a  woman  of  keen  mind,  although  un- 
trained, except  by  the  reading  of  which 
she  was  fond,  a  woman  full  of  heart 
and  natural  power,  whose  life  had  been 
hard.  She  had  been  much  in  Mr. 
Wrhittier's  home,  often  at  the  bedside 
of  those  dear  to  him,  for  it  was  before 
the  days  of  trained  nurses ;  she  knew 
him  in  many  phases  of  life.  One  day, 
when  illness  and  pain  and  poverty  had 
become  intimates  of  hers,  she  looked  up 
at  a  friend  who  was  standing  by  her. 
"  O  —  Mr.  WThittier  !  "  she  cried  in  answer 
to  some  word  of  her  visitor,  and  her  face 
lighted  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
"  when  you  need  him,  you  never  have  to 
say  '  Come  ' ;   he's  always  there." 

Yes  ;  he  was  "  always  there  "  for  any 
need  that  he  could  meet,  and  he  could 
meet  many  and  diverse  needs  :  "  there  " 
when  a  neighbor  called  to  discuss  with  him 
some  matter  of  business,  from  a  trouble- 
some investment  down  to  the  simplest  de- 
tail of  life  ;  "  there  "  when  one  dropped 
in  for  a  friendly  visit,  even  when  it  took 
time  from  his  work;  "  there  "  when 
young  people  came  to  him  with  bright 
faces  and  bright  hopes,  or  when  the  first 
clouds  of  their  lives  seemed  to  them 
heavier  than  time  could  ever  dispel ; 
"  there  "  to  meet  happiness  with  a  sym- 
pathy that  added  to  it,  and  sorrow  with  a 
tenderness  that  softened  its  rigor.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  range  of  human  ex- 
perience which  he  was  not  ready  to  meet 
with  open-hearted  sympathy,  —  except 
meanness  of  motive  and  falsity  of  any 
kind.  And  yet,  mixed  with  hatred  of  the 
sin,  was  always  compassion  for  the  sinner  : 
for  no  empty  words  to  him  were  these  : 

"  And  hope  for  all  the  language  is, 

That  He  remembereth  we  are  dust.'' 
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All  the  world  knows  how  in  his  early 
days  he  put  aside  the  ambitions  of  youth 
and  genius,  and  fought  the  battle  for  the 
slave.  His  own  words  tell  the  struggle 
and  the  consecration  : 

"  Not  mine  alone  the  task  to  speak 
Of  comfort  to  the  poor  and  weak, 
And  dry  the  tear  on  Sorrow's  cheek; 

"But,  mingled  in  the  conflict  warm, 
To  pour  the  fiery  breath  of  storm 
Through  the  harsh  trumpet  of  Reform ; 

"  To  brave  Opinion's  settled  trown, 
From  ermined  robe  and  saintly  gown, 
While  wrestling  reverenced  Error  down. 

"  Founts  gushed  beside  my  pilgrim  way, 
Cool  shadows  on  the  greensward  lay, 
Flowers  swung  upon  the  bending  spray. 

"  And,  broad  and  bright,  on  either  hand, 
Stretched  the  green  slopes  of  Fairy-land, 
With  Hope's  eternal  sunbow  spanned; 

"  Whence  voices  called  me  like  the  flow, 
Which  on  the  listener's  ear  will  grow, 
Of  forest  streamlets  soft  and  low. 

"  And  gentle  eyes  which  still  retain 
Their  picture  on  the  heart  and  brain 
Smiled,  beckoning  from  that  path  of  pain. 

"  In  vain  !  —  nor  dream,  nor  rest,  nor  pause 
Remain  for  him  who  round  him  draws 
The  battered  mail  of  Freedom's  cause. 

"  From  youthful  hopes,  —  from  each  green  spot 
Of  young  Romance  and  gentle  Thought, 
Where  storm  and  tumult  enter  not,  — 

"  From  each  fair  altar,  where  belong 
The  offerings  Love  requires  of  Song 
In  homage  to  her  bright-eyed  throng,  - 

"  With  soul  and  strength,  with  heart  and  hand, 
I  turned  to  Freedom's  struggling  band,  — 
To  the  sad  Helots  of  our  land." 

Here  was  that  self-denial,  that  knowl- 
edge of  longings  unfulfilled,  through  the 
fulfilment  of  higher  longings,  which  gave 
him  his  depth  and  power  of  sympathy  in 
every  loss  and  suffering  of  others,  here 
and  in  the  deeper  shadows  of  his  life 
which  belong  only  to  himself  and  which 
ripened  and  sweetened  his  nature. 

And  even  in  his  perception  of  others' 
mistakes,  and  in  his  passing  them  by, 
there  was  a  grace  born  of  the  lovingness 
of  soul.  A  friend  who  had  known  him 
long  and  well  once  did  something  thought- 
lessly, which  she  afterward  felt  that  he 
had  reason  to  be  offended  with.  She 
came  to  see  him,  resolved  to  tell  him  of 
it,  and  feeling  that  since  he  was  so  kind, 


this  would  not  be  hard  to  do.  But  as 
after  the  greeting  she  sat  listening  and 
saying  little,  the  sense  of  her  own  mis- 
take grew  upon  her.  How  could  she 
bear  it  if  she  should  fall  in  his  estima- 
tion, if  he  should  lose  confidence,  even 
in  her  judgment?  "There's  something 
I've  done  in  regard  to  you,  Mr.  Whittier, 
and  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  angry  with  me," 
she  began  at  last,  and  turned  her  eyes 
upon  him  with  a  new  fearfulness.  In- 
stantly he  turned  from  the  fire  and  looked 
at  her.  He  read  it  all.  His  whole  face 
softened.  His  flashing  eyes  met  hers. 
"  I  shall  not  be  angry  long,"  he  said,  and 
was  silent,  waiting.  But  the  glance,  the 
perfect  assurance  of  the  tone  were  more 
than  comfort ;  they  were  comprehension, 
and  the  glad  witness  of  a  trust  too  firm 
to  be  lightly  overthrown.  And  as  she 
told  her  story,  freely  now,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  known  it,  and  in  a  moment, 
by  that  tact  and  judgment  which  in  him 
were  marvellous,  had  made  everything 
right. 

Not  infrequently  in  his  walks  he  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  pictures  that  he  did 
not  see  his  acquaintances,  or  —  and  es- 
pecially if  they  were  friends  whom  he 
would  meet  elsewhere  —  he  did  not  wish 
to  break  by  a  word  the  train  of  thought 
that  he  was  carrying  on,  and  would  pass 
them  by  as  if  unseeing.  One  day  when 
a  visitor  sitting  with  him  in  the  garden 
room  laughingly  told  him  that  he  had 
"  cut "  her  in  the  street,  he  gave  a  word 
of  explanation,  and  added  that  there 
were  only  two  people  in  town  whom  he 
took  care  never  to  pass  without  a  greet- 
ing,—  and  he  named  them.  They  were 
two  poor  old  men,  one  a  cripple  \  these 
two,  whom  so  many  would  forget,  Whittier 
was  never  too  absorbed  to  see  or  too  pre- 
occupied to  greet. 

It  is  to  Whittier  that  Miss  Larcom  re- 
fers when  in  her  poem  about  the  child 

"  pouring  out  cups  of  invisible  tea," 

she  says  : 

"  Yonder  a  poet  sits  chained  to  thy  feet." 

For,  coming  into  the  room  one  day,  she 
found  the  poet  seated  on  the  floor  with 
the  little  daughter  of  a  relative,  enter- 
taining her  and  being  entertained. 

As  if  to  soften  to  him  his  intense  sym- 
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pathy,  which  often  brought  him  deep 
pain,  he  was  gifted  with  a  rich  humor 
which,  if  it  comes  out  but  seldom  in  his 
writings  by  reason  of  the  many  and  deeper 
powers  in  the  poet  and  the  man,  glowed 
in  his  thoughts  and  flashed  up  in  his 
words,  warming  and  cheering  his  atmos- 
phere as  the  open  fire  of  which  he  was 
so  fond  warmed  and  brightened  his  gar- 
den room.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if 
there  must  have  been  a  subtle  sympathy 
between  the  two  forces ;  for  Mr.  Whittier 
was  never  keener  or  more  racy  than 
when,  having  thrown  on  fresh  wood,  he° 
knelt  on  one  knee,  adjusted  the  sticks, 
watched  the  flames  dart  out  and  catch 
the  new  fuel,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
his  head  with  that  birdlike  motion  of  his 
and  said  something  to  a  visitor  watching 
him ;  and  this  something  in  an  inexplic- 
able way  often  caught  at  the  very  thought 
of  the  watcher. 

And  he  enjoyed  other  people's  fun  as 
much  as  his  own.  It  was  beside  this  fire 
that  he  read  to  two  intimate  friends  who 
had  come  in  one  of  the  brightest  letters 
from  a  well  known  correspondent  of  his, 
who  had  sent  him  a  snip  of  her  new 
dress  and  a  description  of  her  new  bonnet. 
"  Now,  what  does  she  send  that  to  an  old 
fellow  like  me  for?  "he  asked.  But  he 
was  infinitely  amused. 

It  was  in  cold  weather  that  too  large  a 
fire  had  blazed  up,  so  that  it  had  scorched 
the  wall  paper  on  the  chimney.  Along 
the  top  of  this  paper  was  a  little  green 
border,  altogether  too  modest  to  be  called 
a  frieze.  Mr.  Whittier  went  to  the  store 
himself,  matched  the  pattern  and  the 
color,  and  repaired  with  his  own  hands 
the  damage  to  this  border.  It  was  that 
day  or  the  next  that  one  of  these  same 
visitors  came  in  again.  As  soon  as  she 
entered  the  room  he  marched  her  toward 
the  chimney.  "What  color  is  that?  "  he 
inquired,  pointing  to  the  mended  border. 
"Red,"  she  returned,  promptly.  He  made 
a  gesture,  half  impatience  and  half  fun, 
and  tried  to  make  her  change  her  verdict. 
Then  it  came  out  that  two  or  three  other 
people  had  told  him  the  same  thing. 

He  laughed  one  day  in  talking  of 
writing  stories,  and  said  that  a  short  time 
before  he  had  found  in  his  garret  some 
old  stories  that  he  had  written  long  ago. 


Judging  from  his  essays  and  his  ballads, 
these  must  have  been  stories  to  delight 
the  readers. 

He  used  to  say  that,  especially  in  his 
younger  days,  he  went  over  again  scenes 
in  which  he  had  played  a  part,  with  the 
acute  consciousness  that  he  ought  to  have 
said  and  done  something  different.  But 
this  great  sensitiveness  was  a  part  of  his 
ideality ;  for  no  one  ever  knew  how 
always  to  say  the  right  word  at  the  rid  it 
time  better  than  he  did.  He  never  hit 
his  fingers  when  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
head  of  the  nail.  When  Dom  Pedro, 
then  emperor  of  Brazil,  was  in  America, 
and  a  meeting  with  the  poet  had  been 
arranged  for  by  the  emperor's  request, 
Dom  Pedro  coming  into  the  room  went 
up  to  the  poet  and  embraced  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  customary  greeting  of  his  coun- 
try between  equals  and  friends.  After 
he  had  gone,  some  of  the  company 
rallied  the  poet  on  this  greeting.  With 
a  flash  of  merriment  in  his  eyes,  Whittier 
turned  to  his  hostess.  "That  was  meant 
for  thee,"  he  retorted. 

To  one  in  whose  latent  powers  he  be- 
lieved, and  whom  stress  of  circumstances 
had  brought  into  financial  difficulties,  he 
at  the  next  meeting,  when  others  were 
present  and  speech  was  blocked,  offered 
a  gift  of  some  new  pens  to  try  ! 

To  one  who  was  dreading  the  arrival 
of  guests  who  lived  in  a  style  utterly 
different  from  her  own  simple  way,  he 
said :  "  What  does  thee  care  for  up- 
holstery?" This  question  was  the  key 
note  of  the  man.  For  it  was  not  that  he 
did  not  love  wealth  and  beauty  and  every 
elegance  of  life,  with  that  beauty-loving 
soul  that  a  poet  must  have  ;  it  was  not 
that  it  was  not  true  of  him,  as  he  once 
said  to  a  friend,  "  There's  no  asceticism 
about  me  ;  "  but  because  he  loved  other 
things  more.  There  was  in  him  a  com- 
pleteness rare  in  human  nature,  whether 
gifted  with  genius  or  not.  It  is  this 
which  has  made  some  critics  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  high  quality  of  his  genius.  We 
can  see  how  to  the  barbaric  nations  of 
old  who  swathed  their  gods  in  gorgeous 
draperies  and  bedizened  them  with  jewels, 
the  grand  simplicity  of  that  high  art  of 
Greece  in  its  representation  of  divinities 
must  have  been  incomprehensible.     That 
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the    human  form  divine  should  in  itself  pen  in  painting  that  which  is  beyond  us 

be  grandest    of  all   required    an    artistic  painted  but  that  toward  which  we  strive, 

perception  beyond  them.     In  somewhat  To  those  who  believe   in  the  sacredness 

the    same    way    the    genius    of    Whittier  of  a  righteous  cause,  to  those  who  hold 

through   which  the   soul   of   man    stands  their  country's  honor  high,  to   those  who 

out  unadorned  by  trappings  of  voluminous  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  in  her 

imaginings,    unbedizened    by    extraneous  true  and   sweetest  moods,  to   those  who 

wealth,    grand   in    its    own    majesty    and  love 

Gdd-given  beauty,  is  an  art  too  high  for  "  All  sweet  accords  of  hearts  and  homes," 
some  who  would  be  arbitrators  of  high  yes,  and  more,  to  those  who  look  their 
art.  For  no  grotesque  imagination,  but  last  upon  the  faces  of  their  dead,  to  those 
the  most  perfect  presentation  of  what  is  who  sorrow  for  their  sins  and  seek  the 
real,  a  simplicity  possible  only  to  great  promise  of  a  Father's  love,  —  to  such  as 
power,  and  a  marvellous  sense  of  propor-  these  when  life's  strain  is  greatest  and 
tion  are  here.  Is  Whittier  an  idealist?  reality  is  all  the  soul  craves,  comes  Whit- 
Only  as  he  is  also  truest  of  realists.     His  tier.  Only  when  such  needs  die  can  he  die. 
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By  A.  L.    Carlton. 

ONCE  more  by  thee,  O  changing  sea, 
Yet  evermore  the  same, 
I  walk  upon  thy  sounding  shore, 
And  musing  count  the  long  days  o'er 
Since  last  to  thee  I  came. 

The  shadowy  shapes  of  bays  and  capes 

And  isles  with  outline  dim 
Remote  in  hazy  distance  lie, 
Where  shore  and  shimmering  sea  and  sky, 

Form  the  horizon's  rim. 

O'er  foam  and  spray  of  waves  at  play, 

With  rapt  gaze  I  pursue 
Yon  shifting,  shining,  far-off  sail, 
That,  bent  before  the  freshening  gale, 

Leans  white  against  the  blue. 

And  half  in  dream  I  catch  the  gleam 

Of  a  sea-bird  poised  in  flight, 
Slow  circling  with  wide  wings  at  rest, 
Till  darts  he  to  the  wave's  white  crest, 
Swift  as  a  shaft  of  light. 

Fast  ebbs  the  tide,  and,  stretching  wide, 

Glistens  a  new-made  plain  ; 
Through  dulse  and  green  uprooted  sedge, 

I  walk  where  the  water's  battered  edge 
Scatters  the  briny  rain. 
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Once  more  by  thee,  O  changing  sea, 

Yet  evermore  the  same  ! 
Ah,  over  what  has  come  the  change 
That  makes  the  old  seem  new  and  strange, 

Since  last  to  thee  I  came? 

O'er  rippled  reach  of  wind-swept  beach, 

O'er  sea  and  sun  and  shade, 
O'er  far-off  ships  and  shadowy  isles, 
Still  as  of  old  the  summer  smiles, 

While  blossoms  bloom  and  fade. 

But  well  I  know  as  now  I  go 

Once  more  upon  my  way, 
I  never  more  shall  see  nor  hear 
What  came  to  charm  and  disappear 

With  life's  bright  summer  day. 
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By   Thomas  B.  Preston. 


HE  careful  student  of 
history  is  impressed  by 
the  relatively  small  part 
that  single  individuals 
have  played,  after  all,  in 
shaping  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. Men  have  been 
moulded  by  their  environment,  and  the 
improvements  that  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  condition  of  humanity 
appear  as  the  results  of  a  long  series 
of  gradual  changes  which  few  single 
persons  have  had  very  much  to  do 
with  directly.  Alexanders  and  Napoleons 
have  been  far  between.  Given  certain 
conditions  and  certain  results  follow,  mod- 
ified of  course  by  various  material  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  a  greater  extent  by 
the  degree  of  popular  education.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  private  armies  of  to-day  do 
not  greatly  differ  in  their  motive,  their 
origin,  or  their  objects  from  the  private 
armies  of  the  early  ages,  the  only  im- 
portant differences  being  in  their  modes 
of  operation  and  methods  of  organiza- 
tion. 

At  the  dawnings  of  reason,  the  first  im- 
pulse of  one  man  when  he  saw  another 
was  to  eat  him.     Subsequently  it  was  to 


make  him  his  slave.  Later  on,  in  these 
civilized  times,  it  is  to  get  something  out 
of  him.  The  idea  of  enslaving  one's 
fellow  creature,  of  making  him  one's 
caterer  and  purveyor  of  things  to  eat, 
rather  than  devouring  him  at  once, 
marked  a  great  advance  in  the  human 
mind.  At  first  every  man  was  his  own 
army,  and  universal  warfare  was  the  rule. 
The  next  step  was  the  patriarchal  form 
of  government,  in  which  families  were 
held  together  by  some  bond  of  affection 
and  desire  for  mutual  protection.  Then 
it  was  that  women  and  children  became 
the  slaves  of  the  head  of  the  household. 
Families  became  clans,  and  clans  became 
tribes,  and  then  the  chief  was  a  sort  of 
petty  prince  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  subjects,  who  were  both 
his  slaves  and  his  army.  With  continued 
growth,  however,  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals gave  way  to  the  community  feel- 
ing, and  we  have  military  states,  like 
those  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  where  every  man  was  a  soldier, 
fighting  not  at  the  behest  of  a  master, 
but  for  the  common  defence  or  conquest. 
Then  private  armies  disappeared  from 
the  world  for  a  time.     The    reason    for 
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their  existence  had  been  the  selfishness 
of  the  few  prevailing  over  the  interests 
of  the  many,  and  their  object  was  to 
perpetuate  the  power  or  aid  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  rulers. 

As  the  early  republics  grew  in  wealth, 
they  became  effeminate  and  corrupt ; 
elections  degenerated  into  a  farce,  and 
those  in  power  easily  succeeded  in  re- 
taining it.  Then  again  came  private 
armies ;  first  in  the  shape  of  hired  ser- 
vants of  the  state,  private  as  to  their 
origin,  but  acting  in  a  public  capacity, 
mercenary  troops  recruited  from  distant 
lands.  Passing  mention  is  made  of  them 
among  the  Persian  soldiery.  Afterwards 
they  were  employed  by  the  Athenians, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Romans.  The  superiority  in 
number  of  foreign  troops  in  the  Roman 
armies  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Western  Empire  by  the 
more  vigorous  nations  of  the  North. 

But  the  present  study  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  armies  which  were  pri- 
vate in  the  sense  of  being  owned  or  hired 
by  individuals  and  devoted  to  their  per- 
sonal interests.  Slavery  was  increased 
by  polygamy  and  the  marriage  of  captive 
women  whose  children  were  also  slaves. 
The  spirit  of  avarice  also  contributed  to 
its  extension,  and  laws  were  enacted  de- 
creeing the  perpetual  bondage  of  the  en- 
slaved debtor  and  even,  in  case  there 
were  several  creditors,  allowing  them  to 
dissever  the  debtor's  body  and  divide  the 
pieces  among  them  —  perhaps  the  origin 
of  Shylock's  pound  of  flesh.  Wars  of 
conquest  added  to  the  number  of  slaves, 
the  conquered  populations  being  parti- 
tioned among  the  generals  who  gained 
the  victory,  or  being  sold  in  the  open 
market  in  Rome.  They  were  treated,  of 
course,  with  the  greatest  inhumanity, 
tortured  and  killed  on  the  slightest  pre- 
texts. In  Lacedaemon  the  Spartan  youth 
were  exercised  in  the  use  of  weapons  by 
being  turned  loose  on  unarmed  slaves 
and  encouraged  to  kill  as  many  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  show  their  prowess.  It  is 
related  that  thus  in  a  single  night  over 
three  thousand  were  slaughtered.  Vedius 
Pollio  used  to  fatten  the  lampreys  in  his 
famous  fish-ponds  by  throwing  to  them 
such    slaves    as    gave    him    the     smallest 


offence.  The  slaves  were  not  infre- 
quently armed  by  their  masters  and  used 
as  private  soldiers. 

With  increase  of  wealth  and  the  divi- 
sion of  Roman  society  into  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor  the  institution  of 
patron  and  client,  originally  little  more 
than  a  distinction  of  patrician  and 
plebeian,  degenerated  into  a  relation  of 
personal  service  on  the  one  hand  and 
favor  on  the  other.  It  accompanied  the 
decadence  of  the  republic,  when  every 
Roman  ambitious  of  political  honors  had 
his  crowd  of  clients,  who  became  zealous 
agents  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes. 
They  were  bound  to  wait  on  their  patron 
every  morning,  to  go  with  him  to  the 
forum,  and  to  support  him  by  their  votes, 
very  much  as  the  political  "tough  "  now- 
adays is  obliged  to  support  his  "boss." 
As  time  went  on,  they  became  mere 
vena]  retainers,  flocking  to  the  houses  of 
the  rich  to  receive  presents.  Juvenal 
describes  with  keen  irony  how  the  Roman 
four  hundred  distributed  at  their  doors 
the  sportulce  containing  food  or  money 
for  their  clients.  They  were  idle,  vicious, 
sycophantic,  and  ready  to  enter  upon  any 
desperate  venture.  Cicero  refers  to  the 
existence  of  these  hired  bands  of  bullies 
pledged  to  the  fortunes  of  their  leaders 
and  prepared  to  assassinate,  on  occasion, 
to  advance  his  interests.  The  most  for- 
midable of  these  private  armies  was  that 
led  by  Catiline,  who  aspired  to  become 
consul.  Beaten  twice  at  the  elections 
through  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  pub- 
licly exposed  his  plans,  Catiline  betook 
himself  and  his  troops  to  Fiesole,  where 
he  engaged  in  battle  with  the  forces  of 
the  republic,  and  was  slain  with  all  his 
soldiers.  Milo,  a  partisan  of  Pompey, 
and  Clodius,  the  leader  of  the  so-called 
democracy,  also  had  large  bands  of  hired 
ruffians  and  slaves,  whose  turmoils  dis- 
turbed Rome  for  some  years  until,  in  53 
B.  C,  the  two  bosses  met  on  the  x\ppian 
way ;  Clodius  was  murdered  and  Milo 
went  into  exile. 

Another  class  from  which  private 
armies  were  recruited  were  the  gladia- 
tors. They  were  introduced  into  Rome 
about  264  B.  C,  by  Marcus  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
their  father,  and  their  combats  were   at 
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first  confined  to  funerals,  following  an 
Etruscan  custom,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  immolating  slaves  and  prison- 
ers at  the  death  of  kings  and  princes. 
The  fierce,  brutal  nature  of  the  Roman 
people  was  so  delighted  with  these  san- 
guinary spectacles,  that  from  being  part 
of  a  funeral  ceremony  they  rapidly  de- 
veloped into  a  recognized  public  amuse- 
ment. It  became  the  custom  for  magis- 
trates, public  officials  and  candidates  for 
office  to  give  free  exhibitions  of  gladiato- 
rial combats.  It  is  related  that  Julius 
Caesar  gave  an  entertainment  at  which 
three  hundred  and  twenty  couples  fought. 
Sometimes  men  were  pitted  against  wild 
beasts  ;  sometimes  the  arena  was  flooded 
and  boats  were  placed  on  the  water  and 
filled  with  combatants,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  until  all  on  one  side  were 
killed.  Trajan,  on  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Dacia,  gave  spectacles  which 
lasted  four  months,  and  in  which  ten 
thousand  gladiators  fought ;  two  thous- 
and were  killed  and  eleven  thousand 
beasts  were  slain. 

The  first  gladiators  were  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  slaves  and  criminals. 
Later  on,  freemen  fought  for  pay.  Then 
knights,  senators  and  even  women  and 
emperors  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
arena,  through  desire  for  notoriety.  The 
highest  ladies  of  Rome  attended  these 
brutal  spectacles.  The  rich  gave  gladia- 
torial combats  at  their  private  feasts  for 
the  amusement  of  their  guests,  one  hun- 
dred pairs  being  the  fashionable  number 
at  such  entertainments.  The  gladiators 
were  sworn  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  if 
they  showed  cowardice  they  were  killed 
with  tortures.  Schools  for  their  instruc- 
tion were  instituted,  the  lanista  teaching 
them  the  use  of  the  various  weapons. 
In  the  latter  days  of  the  republic  it  was 
quite  a  lucrative  business  to  keep  gladia- 
tors and  let  them  out  on  hire.  They 
finally  became  so  numerous  that  it  was 
proposed  to  distribute  them  among  the 
distant  garrisons  of  the  empire.  In  the 
year  73  B.C.,  a  formidable  revolt  broke 
out,  headed  by  Spartacus,  a  Thracian, 
who  had  been  sold  as  a  slave,  and  placed 
in  a  training  school  for  gladiators  at 
Capua,  owned  by  Lentulus  Batiatus.  He 
fomented  a  conspiracy  among  his  com- 


panions to  escape.  With  seventy  others 
he  established  himself  on  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, where  many  runaway  slaves  joined 
them.  Three  thousand  Roman  troops 
sent  against  them  were  easily  defeated. 
The  great  estates  into  which  Italy  had 
been  divided  were  tilled  largely  by  slaves, 
who  gladly  welcomed  Spartacus  and 
swelled  his  army  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. Soon  a  large  part  of  central  and 
southern  Italy  was  in  his  hands.  The  cities 
were  either  garrisoned  or  pillaged,  and 
the  legions  sent  against  them  met  defeat 
after  defeat.  Divisions,  however,  occurred 
in  his  army,  owing  to  the  different  nation- 
alities of  which  it  was  composed,  and  he 
retired  to  the  peninsula  of  Rhegium  with 
the  intention  of  escaping  into  Sicily. 
Here  he  was  hemmed  in  by  Crassus,  and 
after  one  more  victory  near  Petelia,  was 
finally  slain  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces.  Six  thousand  of  his  soldiers  who 
escaped  death  on  the  field,  were  crucified 
along  the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua, 
their  instruments  of  torture  rising  like 
lamp-posts  every  eighty  feet  along  the 
ninety  miles  of  highway,  a  horrible  les- 
son well  calculated  to  impress  the  slaves 
with  fear. 

After  the  reign  of  Trajan  the  Roman 
empire  began  to  decline.  Already  Tacitus 
h^d  uttered  his  famous  dictum,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  a  prophecy,  "  Great 
estates  have  ruined  Italy,"  speaking  in 
the  past  tense  of  an  event  which  was  yet 
three  hundred  years  in  the  future.  Prov- 
ince after  province  fell  away  under  the 
violent  invasions  of  the  Huns,  the  Goths 
and'the  Vandals,  until  by  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  the  entire  Roman  power 
was  overturned.  Then  arose  the  feudal 
system,  which  dominated  Europe  for 
nearly  eleven  hundred  years  and  was 
especially  favorable  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  private  armies.  The  first 
invaders  of  the  empire  took  away  from 
the  conquered  Romans  a  large  part  of 
their  lands.  These  were  divided  among 
the  soldiery,  the  kings  and  generals  re- 
ceiving the  biggest  share.  The  only 
condition  of  the  allotment  was  that  the 
possessor  should  bind  himself  to  military 
duty  whenever  his  lord  required  it  for 
defense.  Those  who  were  given  large 
tracts  of  territory  were  obliged  to  furnish 
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a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  land  they  had  received. 
Chilperic,  it  is  recorded,  exacted  a  fine 
from  persons  who  had  refused  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  military  expedition.  The 
more  powerful  nobles  soon  secured  a 
confirmation  for  life  of  their  gifts,  which 
at  first  had  been  revocable  at  pleasure. 
Next  they  were  made  hereditary,  and 
finally  inalienable  possessions,  giving  to 
them  a  quasi  independence  of  the  crown. 
Charlemagne  did  his  best  to  restrain  this 
tendency,  but  after  him  the  practice 
rapidly  increased,  until  for  the  sake  of 
protection  the  holders  of  small  tracts  of 
land  used  to  resign  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  nearest  nobles,  receiving  them 
back  as  a  feudal  tenure,  thus  securing  the 
protection  of  a  powerful  lord  at  the  ex- 
pense of  military  service  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  their  lands.  Many  freemen  even 
renounced  their  liberty  altogether,  and 
voluntarily  became  slaves  of  the  nobles 
in  order  to  escape  the  harrassing  vexations 
to  which  they  were  frequently  subjected. 
Thus  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
practically  broken  up  into  independent 
baronies.  Each  lord  had  his  own  castle 
and  his  own  private  army  of  vassals,  with 
whom  he  made  war  on  his  neighbors. 
For  four  hundred  years,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  century,  this  condition  of 
anarchy  was  the  common  lot  of  most 
European  states. 

The  feudal  castles  were  strongly  built 
fortifications,  usually  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  valley,  or  on  some  peak  overlooking 
a  watercourse,  or  commanding  the  inter- 
section of  highways.  At  first,  revenge 
was  the  chief  motive  for  the  feudal  wars ; 
then  the  desire  to  add  to  territorial  pos- 
sessions ;  and  finally  the  castles  became 
mere  dens  of  titled  thieves,  who  de- 
scended from  them  upon  caravans  of 
merchandise,  murdering,  robbing  and 
enslaving  the  unfortunate  convoys.  Ec- 
clesiastics did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into 
these  schemes  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
As  the  owners  of  vast  estates,  they  were 
frequently  involved  in  war,  in  which, 
however,  being  men  of  God,  they  did 
not  at  first  participate  personally,  but 
called  upon  some  knight  to  protect  their 
interests.  These  substitutes  went  by  the 
name    of  advocati,  and    were    bound    to 


represent  their  patrons  in  secular  war- 
fare. Later  on  we  find  fighting  bishops 
appearing  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry 
and  engaging  in  open  conflicts.  Still  later 
some  of  them  maintained  feudal  castles 
and  levied  a  tariff  on  all  goods  passing  by. 
It  is  related  that  a  certain  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  having  built  one  of  these  for- 
tresses, the  governor  asked  him  how  he 
expected  to  be  maintained,  as  no  revenues 
had  been  assigned  for  the  purpose.  In 
reply  the  archbishop  merely  desired  him 
to  consider  the  fact  that  the  castle  had 
been  erected  near  the  intersection  of  four 
roads.  One  of  the  last  of  these  fighting 
prelates  was  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  who 
was  killed  at  Agincourt. 

Efforts  were  made  by  some  of  the 
clergy  and  by  the  kings  to  minimize  the 
evils  of  this  constant  state  of  warfare. 
The  "Truce  of  God  "  was  first  established, 
according  to  which  the  most  extreme 
penalties  of  the  Church  were  directed 
against  those  whp  should  presume  to  en- 
gage in  battle  between  Thursday  night 
and  Monday  morning,  the  time  of 
Christ's  passion,  death  and  resurrection. 
Then  a  fine  or  composition  was  fixed  by 
the  royal  courts,  to  be  paid  to  the  family 
of  the  injured  person  rather  than  to  have 
recourse  to  the  arbitrament  of  force. 
Afterwards  the  kings  of  France  ordained 
that  private  wars  should  not  be  under- 
taken until  forty  days  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  which  it  was  sought 
to  avenge.  These  measures,  however, 
proved  of  little  avail.  It  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  Crusades,  which  took  away  from 
Europe  a  large  number  of  barons  and 
knights,  that  the  power  of  the  kings  and 
emperors  became  so  strong  that  they 
were  enabled  at  last  to  suppress  private 
wars.  The  Crusades  were  expensive  en- 
terprises, and  those  who  engaged  in  them 
frequently  sold  their  lands  to  the  crown 
in  order  to  meet  the  necessary  outlay. 
Thus  the  royal  territory  was  extended,  the 
price  of  land  was  cheapened,  and  more 
opportunities  were  opened  to  the  com- 
mon people  to  engage  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits. Commerce  rapidly  began  to 
develop,  and  cities  grew  rich  and  power- 
ful. They  refused  longer  to  submit  to 
the  exactions  of  feudal  lords,  frequently 
appealed  to  the  kings,  and  finally  entered 
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into  offensive  and  defensive  leagues  which 
circumscribed  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
The  establishment  of  a  standing  army  by 
Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1444,  imitated 
as  it  soon  was  by  other  sovereigns,  broke 
the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  lords  in  north- 
ern Europe,  and  under  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  1495,  at  the  first  Diet  of 
Worms,  private  war  was  finally  abolished. 
Another  class  of  private  armies  had 
grown  up  in  the  South.  These  were  the 
mercenary  soldiers  who,  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  sixteenth  century,  made  a 
trade  of  warfare  and  hired  themselves 
out  to  the  various  Italian  states,  levying 
tribute  between  times  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Their  leaders  were  called  con- 
dottieri.  These  companies  were  so 
numerous  that  they  frequently  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  effects  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem were  visible  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  with  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  cities  it  disappeared 
without  leaving  as  its  heir  any  one  king 
or  prince  potent  enough  to  assert  do- 
minion throughout  the  land.  The  result 
was  a  division  of  the  territory  into  a 
number  of  little  republics  and  princi- 
palities. These  states,  especially  Milan, 
Venice,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  grew  very 
rich  through  commerce  with  the  East, 
and  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  began 
to  employ  mercenary  troops.  The  prac- 
tice became  more  general  in  the  four- 
teenth century  after  the  expedition  of 
Henry  VII.  of  Germany.  Many  of  his 
soldiers  engaged  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Milan,  Florence  and  other  cities. 
A  fresh  accession  of  adventurers  came 
from  Bavaria  in  1326,  and  from  Bohemia 
in  1 33 1.  Others  came  from.  France 
and  Hungary.  These  soldiers  of  fortune 
were  attracted  only  by  money  and  by 
plunder,  without  regard  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
employed.  The  first  of  the  "  free 
companies"  was  formed  out  of  a  large 
body  fof  German  cavalry,  disbanded  by 
the  city  of  Pisa  in  1343,  after  a  war 
with  Florence.  Thereupon  the  Duke 
Guarnieri  engaged  them  to  remain  armed 
and  united  under  his  control,  and  pro- 
posed to  wander  from  one  state  to 
another,  levying  a  tribute  upon  all  whose 


territories  he  entered.     The  discipline  of 

the  army  itself  was  very  strict,  but  to- 
wards the  helpless  peasants  and  the  in- 
habitants of  small  towns  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  licence  permitted.  Alter 
ravaging  the  Italian  peninsula  for  five 
years,  they  retired  to  Germany  with  an 
immense  booty.  Three  years  later, 
Guarnieri,  in  conjunction  with  Louis  of 
Hungary,  who  invaded  Naples,  again 
entered  Italy  and  laid  waste  the  Papal 
States.  This  roving  life  of  adventure, 
always  attended  with  profit,  at  once  at- 
tracted numerous  imitators.  More 
formidable  than  Guarnieri's  band  was 
that  of  Count  Conrad  Lando,  which  had 
been  collected  in  1353  and  was  called 
the  "  Grand  Company."  It  consisted  of 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred 
select  infantry  and  a  multitude  of  ruffians 
and  plunderers,  who  acted  as  guides  and 
spies.  Up  and  down  the  Italian  penin- 
sula they  marched,  exacting  revenue 
wherever  they  went.  They  received 
large  sums  from  the  rich  cities  of  Tus- 
cany and  Romagna  as  the  price  of  re- 
fraining from  entering  their  territories. 
Florence  refused  to  be  robbed,  and 
with  the  aid  of  other  mercenaries  man- 
aged to  repulse  them.  But  the  greatest 
of  the  condottieri  and  a  general  of  no 
mean  abilities  was  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
whom  the  Italian  historians  call  Aucud. 
He  had  served  under  Edward  III.  against 
France,  and  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny 
entered  the  employment  of  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat  and  then  passed  into  that 
of  Pisa.  For  thirty  years  the  White 
Company,  as  his  band  was  called,  har- 
rassed  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  being 
hired  sometimes  by  the  Milanese,  some- 
times by  the  Florentines,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  Popes.  Among  the  other 
famous  condottieri  wrere  Jacopo  del 
Verne,  who  defeated  the  German 
Emperor  Rupert ;  Sforza  Attendolo,  a 
peasant  of  Romagna,  who  entered  the 
service  of  Naples ;  Braccio  di  Montone, 
his  rival,  who  fought  for  the  Florentines ; 
and  Carmagnola,  who  was  in  the  employ 
of  Venice,  but  excited  the  suspicion  of 
the  ruling  classes  and  was  put  to  death 
in  1432.  Italy  now  became  the  battle- 
ground of  Europe,  and  was  overrun  by 
the    more    powerful    armies    of   France, 
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Spain  and  Germany,  and  the  condottieri 
vanished. 

Spain  had  its  private  armies,  but  the 
necessity  of  greater  consolidation  in  the 
long  wars  against  the  Moors  prevented 
their  arriving  at  the  importance  which 
they  elsewhere  attained.  England  also 
experienced  them,  and  at  one  time,  it  is 
said,  there  were  upwards  of  one  thousand 
feudal  castles  owned  by  lords  of  the  soil, 
each  with  his  body  of  armed  retainers. 
The  strong  measures  of  Henry  VII.  suc- 
ceeded finally  in  abolishing  private  war. 
In  Scotland  the  practice  lasted  much 
longer,  even  down  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Highlanders  being  composed 
of  independent  tribes  who  lived  in  a  state 
of  continual  war-like  adventure.  Every 
o*ne  will  recall  the  example  of  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  the  rugged  soldier  of  fortune, 
whom  Scott  portrays  in  his  Legend  of 
Montrose.  Somewhat  analogous  to  the 
private  armies  were  the  Janissaries,  a 
body  guard  of  Christian  captives,  first 
formed  in  1360  by  Sultan  Amurath  I., 
which  afterwards  became  a  menace  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  which  only 
passed  out  of  existence  in  the  present 
century.  Mercenary  troops  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Swiss  to  every  government 
in  Europe  for  many  years.  Lastly,  there 
were  the  Hessians,  whom  King  George 
III.  hired  to  do  battle  in  this  country 
against  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  private 
armies  which  have  appeared  in  history 
were  maintained  by  individuals  who  had 
grown  so  powerful  as  to  be  a  danger  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  lived,  pro- 
ducing a  condition  of  partial  anarchy. 
So,  under  like  circumstances,  again  to-day 
we  have  our  private  armies.  The  growth 
of  large  personal  fortunes  and  corporate 
power  through  special  privileges,  monop- 
olies or  exemptions  unthinkingly  be- 
stowed upon  their  possessors  by  popular 
governments,  or  frequently  procured  by 
the  direct  bribery  of  venal  legislators,  has 
produced  a  state  of  things   in  which  the 


natural  resources  of  this  country  have 
been  largely  given  over  as  the  spoil  of  the 
few,  or  in  which  favored  individuals  have 
received  the  power  through  unjust  tariffs 
to  levy  private  taxes  upon  every  American 
consumer.  The  masses,  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  employing  themselves  in 
agricultural  pursuits  from  lack  of  taste,  or 
in  mechanical  occupations  through  want 
of  capital,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
compete  with  each  other  for  wages  daily 
becoming  less  with  the  increased  pressure 
of  population,  and  hence  they  begin  to 
murmur.  They  are  approaching  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  populations  of  Rome 
or  the  feudal  serfs  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
The  robber  barons  of  old  are  paralleled 
by  our  great  monopolists  of  the  land  and 
transportation  and  money  of  the  country, 
and  by  those  manufacturers  who  have 
grown  fat  on  special  privileges  accorded 
them  by  legislation.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  under  such  circumstances  institutions 
like  that  of  the  "Pinkertons"  should 
arise,  in  which  poor  and  desperate  men 
can  be  found  willing  to  sell  their  services 
to  the  masters  of  the  modern  world  as 
did  the  hired  bands  of  the  condottieri  to 
the  Italian  despots?  One  extreme  is 
cor- relative  of  the  other.  This  corpo- 
rative anarchy  —  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
happily  termed  the  "  communism  of  com- 
bined capital"  —  must  be  abolished,  or 
our  boasted  freedom  will  be  but  a  name. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  large 
standing  army,  which  would  only  drive 
the  disease  further  into  the  very  vitals  of 
the  body  politic,  or  in  allowing  a  state  of 
private  warfare  to  continue  between  the 
capitalists  and  their  employes,  which 
would  lead  us  back  to  the  desolation  of 
mediaeval  or  prehistoric  times,  but  in 
wise  legislative  enactments  to  repeal  the 
special  privileges  which  have  been 
granted,  and  in  opening,  by  taxation  and 
other  means,  opportunities  to  labor,  so 
that  no  man  who  is  willing  to  work  need 
want  for  bread,  nor  for  any  reasonable 
comfort. 
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Black  Hawk. 

FROM    A    LITHOGRAPH    BY    SARONY. 


THE    HOME    OF   BLACK    HAWK. 


By  Innng  Berdine  Richman. 


THE  western  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  is  formed  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  course  of  this  river 
past,  and  for  many  miles  above,  the  city 
of  Rock  Island  is  southwest.  Just  below 
the  city  Rock  river  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  course  of  Rock  river  is  also 
southwest,  but  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
bring  it  into  conjunction  with  the  larger 
stream  at  the  point  named.  In  the 
Mississippi,    three     and     one-half    miles 

1  The  reader  desiring  to  pursue  this  subject  further  is  re- 
ferred to  the  valuable  paper  on  the  Black  Hawk  War,  by- 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  in  the  Collections  of  the  Wisco7isiu 
Historical  Society  for  1892,  recently  published,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  very  full  and  careful  bibliography  of  the 
subject.  —  Editor. 


northeast  from  the  mouth  of  Rock  river, 
is  the  island  of  Rock  Island  —  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  extensive  United  States 
government  works  known  as  the  Rock  Is- 
land Arsenal.  On  the  north  bank  of  Rock 
river,  a  mile  east  from  its  mouth,  was  lo- 
cated for  many  years  (perhaps  a  hun- 
dred) preceding  its  destruction  in  1831 
by  the  Illinois  militia,  the  large  Indian 
town  of  Saukenuk.  The  date  of  the 
founding  of  this  town  is  undetermined. 
Black  Hawk,  the  Sauk  chief,  in  his  auto- 
biography, puts  it  as  far  back  as  1731. 
Others  put  it  as  late  as  1783  —  the  ap- 
proximate  date  of  the  abandonment  by 
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the  Sauks  of  their  village  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin river,  which  Augustin  Grignon  found 
deserted  in  1795,  but  which  Jonathan 
Carver,  the  English  traveller,  had  found 
inhabited  in  1766. 

The  founders  of  the  town  —  the  Sauk 
Indians — were  an  Algonquin  tribe,  in- 
habitants originally,  along  with  other 
tribes,  of  the  region  about  Montreal, 
Canada  ;  extremely  warlike  in  disposition, 
and  possessing  a  history  abounding  in 
incidents  both  romantic  and  terrible.  As 
early  as  1720,  according  to  Charlevoix, 
the  pioneer  historian  of  New  France, 
they  occupied  the  territory  bordering  up- 


within  a  mile  of  the  Sauk  village,  he 
landed  his  boats,  disembarked  the  Meno- 
monees  and  half  of  his  soldiers,  and  or- 
dered them  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Sauks. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  disposed 
themselves  in  the  bottoms  of  a  few  of 
the  boats,  beneath  the  canvas  covers  with 
which  it  was  customary  to  protect  the 
lading  from  the  weather,  and  the  expe- 
dition proceeded.  As  the  boats  came 
opposite  the  village,  only  Marin  and  the 
usual  number  of  voyageurs  were  in  sight. 
The  shore  was  crowded  with  the  dusky 
forms  of  the  Indian  warriors,  women  and 
children,  who  had  gathered  to  receive  the 


Vandruff's   Island,   looking  south  from   Black  Hawk's  Tower, 


on  Green  Bay  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Wisconsin ;  their  village  being  on  the 
Fox  rdver  thirty-seven  miles  above  the 
bay,  at  the  place  afterwards  called  the 
little  Butte  des  Morts.  Here,  it  was  one 
of  their  practices  to  demand  tribute  from 
the  Indian  traders  as  the  latter  passed  up 
the  Fox  river  on  their  Wisconsin 
portage,  pillaging,  maltreating,  and  even 
killing  any  who  should  make  bold  to 
deny  them.  Enraged  at  this  a  daring 
French  trader  and  captain,  LaPerriere 
Marin  by  name,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  Waiting  till  the  ice  was  sufficiently 
out  of  Fox  river,  in  the  spring  of  1730, 
to  permit  the  passage  of  boats,  Capt. 
Marin  ascended  the  stream  with  eight  or 
ten  Mackinaw  craft  filled  with  soldiers 
and    Menomonee    Indian    allies.      When 


anticipated  gift  of  goods  and  whiskey. 
Nothing  could  have  been  less  sinister 
than  the  aspect  of  the  boats.  On  they 
came,  the  clear  tones  of  the  voyageurs 
rising  in  the  familiar  boat  song : 

"  Tons  les  prinlemps, 

Taut  de  nouvelles, 

Tons  les  am  ants 

Changent  de  maitresses. 
Le  don  vin  vi*  endort; 
V  amour  me  reveille.'1''  ' 

"Skootay  wawbo  !  Skootay  wawbo  ! "  [fire 
water]  yelled  the  Indians.  "Fire!" 
cried  Marin;  and  immediately  the  can- 
vas coverings  were  thrown  aside  and  the 

l  Each  returning  springtime 
Brings  so  much  that's  new, 
All  the  fickle  lovers 
Changing  sweethearts,  too. 
The  good  wine  soothes  and  gives  me  rest, 
While  love  inspires  and  fills  my  breast. 
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Indians  smitten  by  a  volley  from  more 
than  a  hundred  rifles.  Hearing  the 
attack  in  front,  the  party  which  had 
been  sent  to  cut  off  flight  to  the  rear 
also  attacked,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  entire  population  of  the  village 
was  destroyed,  and  the  village  itself 
reduced  to  ashes.1  The  mound  after- 
wards raised  above  those  who  perished 
in  the  fight  became  known  by  the 
Arglo-French  designation  of  the  little 
Butte  des  Morts. 

Prostrated  by  this  and  other  disas- 
ters inflicted  on  their  nation  by  the 
French,2  the  Sauks  —  what  there  was 
left  of  them  —  sought  out  a  new  place 
of  abode.  They  established  a  village 
on  the  present  site  of  the  twin  vil- 
lages, Prairie  du  Sac  and  Sauk  City, 
on  the  Wisconsin  river;  their  allies, 
the  Foxes,  who  had  suffered  expulsion 
from  the  Green  Bay  country  along  with 
them,  establishing  themselves  at  Prairie 
du  Chien.  Writing  concerning  the  Fox 
village  at  the  Prairie,  as  it  appeared  in 
1766,  Jonathan  Carver  says  : 

"  It  is  a  large  town   and  contains  about  three 
hundred  families.      The  houses   are    well    built, 
after  the  Indian  man- 
ner,   and     pleasantly        •  :„ 
situated  on  a  very  rich 
soil  from  which  they       L . , 
[the  inhabitants]  raise 
every  necessary  of  life 
in   great    abundance. 
This  town  is  the  great 
mart  where  all  the  ad- 
jacent tribes,  and  even 
those  who  inhabit  the 
most  remote  branches 
of  the  Mississippi,  an- 
nually assemble,  about 
the  latter  end  of  May, 
bringing     with     them 
their  furs  to    dispose 
of  to   the  traders." 

The  town  of 
Saukenuk  was  a 
much  larger  and 
much  more  im- 
portant centre  of 

1  For  the  details  of  the  above  account  of  Marin's  expe- 
dition the  writer  is  indebted  to  a  chapter  from  the  "  Tales 
of  the  Northwest,"  by  William  J.  Snelling,  Boston,  1830. 

2  The  French  war  with  the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  was  one 
ot  long  duration.  As  early  as  1716,  the  Sieur  De  Louvigny 
moved  against  them  in  their  stronghold  near  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace.  In  1728  trouble 
again  arose,  and  the  Sieur  De  Lignery  headed  an  expedi- 
tion to  Green  Bay  and  up  Fox  river,  which  was  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  retreat  of  the  Indians  into  the  distant 
country  of  the   Iowas.     In   the   fall   of  1729,    a   party   of 
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Rock  River  &  Face  of  Bluff,  direct/y  beneath  Black  Hawk's  Tower 


Near   Black  Hawk's  Tower. 

Indian  population  than  was  Prairie  du 
Chien.  Its  site  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  North- 
west of  it  was  the  Mississippi,  dotted  with 
islands,  foremost  among  which  was  Rock 
Island,  abounding  in  fruits  and  birds, 
and  presided  over  by  a  local  divinity 
dwelling  in  a  great 
:  cave  at  its  north- 
fc  I  west     extremity. 

I  m  m  e  d  i  a  t  e  1  y 
south  and  at  one 
side  of  the  town 
ran  Rock  river,  a 
less  imposing 
stream  than  the 
Father  of  Waters, 
but  of  silvery 
clearness,  and 
broken  by  rippling 
shallows  and  gen- 
tle falls — a  stream 
making  always  a 
pleasant  noise  in 
the  ears  of  the 
dusky  wanderers 
along  its  banks. 

Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Menomonees  and  Winnebagoes 
(allies  of  the  French)  surprised  the  Foxes  returning  from  a 
buffalo  hunt,  and  killed  eighty  men  and  three  hundred 
women  and  children.  Next  came  Marin's  expedition  in 
March,  1730.  In  September,  17-.0,  the  Sieur  De  Vilhers  de- 
feated the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  killing  two  hundred  warriors 
and  six  hundred  women  and  children.  1746  is  the  date 
assigned  by  tradition  for  the  final  expulsion  of  the  bauks 
and^Foxes  from  Wisconsin.  But  Carver  distinctly  bears 
testimony  that  both  the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  were  inhabit- 
ing the  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  as 
late  as  1766. 
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The  general  configuration  of  the  town 
of  Saukenuk  was  that  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  of  unequal  sides ;  the  shorter 
side  lying  parallel  with  Rock  river  and 
extending  down  the  river  from  the  ver- 
tex of  the  right  angle  ;  the  longer  side 
extending  north  toward  the  Mississippi. 


Keokuk. 

AT   THE   AGE   OF  67. 

It  was  defended  by  a  brush  palisade  with 
gates  for  entrance.  The  lodges  of  the 
Indians  were  rectangular  houses,  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by 
from  sixteen  to  forty  feet  in  width.  They 
were  made  by  placing  a  covering  or 
sheeting  of  elm  bark  over  a  frame  work 
of  poles,  the  bark  being  fastened  to  the 
poles  by  buckskin   thongs.     A  doorway', 


three  feet  in  width  by  six  in  height,  was 
left  in  the  two  ends  of  each  lodge,  before 
which  was  usually  suspended  a  skin  of 
the  buffalo.  The  interior  was  broken 
into  compartments  on  either  side  of  a 
hallway  extending  from  end  to  end  of 
the  structure.  At  intervals,  down  the 
middle  of  this  hallway,  were 
fire  pits,  provision  being 
made  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  from  the  fires  by 
openings  left  in  the  roof 
directly  over  the  pits.  The 
compartments  were  used  as 
sleeping  rooms,  the  couch 
consisting  of  skins  thrown 
over  an  elevated  framework 
of  elastic  poles.1  In  nearly 
every  detail  of  construction, 
these  lodges  of  the  Sauks  at 
Saukenuk  seem  to  have 
closely  resembled  those  of 
the  Hurons  in  Canada,  which 
were  swept  out  of  existence 
over  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  our  knowledge  of  which 
is  derived  only  from  the 
worm-eaten  pages  of  the 
Jesuit  Relations.2 

Aside  from  warring  with 
the  Sioux,  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  Sauks  was  agri- 
culture. They  cultivated 
some  eight  hundred  acres 
of  the  land  adjacent  to  their 
village,  raising  thereon  good 
crops  of  corn,  beans  and 
pumpkins.  For  an  Indian 
town,  the  population  of  Sau- 
kenuk was  very  large  —  Go- 
vernor Ford,  in  his  history 
of  Illinois,  estimating  it  at 
from  six  to  seven  thousand, 
while  other  estimates  put  it 
at  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
persons.  Wrote  Major 
Thomas  Forsyth,  of  the  United  States 
army,  to  Governor  Clark,  of  Missouri,  in 

1  This  description  of  Saukenuk  is  from  the  orally  im- 
parted recollections  of  Bailey  Davenport,  Esq.,  a  son  of 
Col.  George  Davenport.  Mr.  Bailey  Davenport  spent 
much  of  his  childhood  among  the  Indians  at  their  village 
on  Rock  river.  Col.  George  Davenport  himself  was  an 
Indian  trader  residing  on  Rock  Island.  This  son  was  bovn 
in  Sept.,  1823,  and  died  in  Jan.,  1891. 

2Parkman  in  "  The  Jesuits  in  North  America "  (Intro- 
duction, pp.  xxvi  and  xxvii),  describes  particularly  the 
lodges  of  the  Hurons. 
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Rock   River,  looking  west  from    Black   Hawk's  Tower. 


1817  :  "Indeed  I  have  seen  many  Indian 
villages,  but  I  never  saw  such  a  large  one 
or  such  a  populous  one.  They  (the 
Sauks)  appear  stationary  there,  and  their 
old  lodges  are  repaired  and  some  new 
ones  built  and  others  building."  Here, 
in  this  savage  London  or  Paris,  was  the 
centre  of  the  Sauk  national  life,  its 
gaieties  and  its   serious  deliberations. 

On  the  level  ground  west  of  the  town 
might  frequently  have  been  seen,  in  the 
early  summer  time  and  autumn,  hundreds 
of  brawny  Indians  engaged  in  their  favor- 
ite sports  of  horse  racing  and  ball  play- 
ing. In  either  case  the  play  was  for 
stakes,  and  these  always  high  —  two  or 
three  horses,  a  fine  rifle  or  war  club. 
Their  game  of  ball,  which  Black  Hawk 
mentions  as  very  popular,  was  played  in 
this  wise :  A  tall  post  was  erected  at 
either  extremity  of  the  play  ground,  and 
the  players  divided  into  rival  parties. 
The  object  of  each  was  to  defend  its  own 
post  and  drive  the  ball  to  that  of  its 
adversary.  "  Hundreds  of  lithe  and 
agile  figures,"  says  Parkman,  describing 
this  game  as  played  by  the  Sauks  and 
Ojibways  near  Michillimackinac  in  June, 
1763,  "are  leaping  and  bounding  upon 
the  plain ;  each  is  nearly  naked,  his  loose 
black  hair  flying  in  the  wind ;  and  each 
bears  in  his  hand  a  bat  of  a  form  peculiar 
to  this  game.  At  one  moment  the  whole 
are  crowded  together,  a  dense  throng  of 
combatants,  all  struggling  for  the  ball ;  at 
the  next  they  are  scattered  again,  and 
running  over  the  ground  like  hounds  in 


full  cry;  each  in  his  excitement  yells  and 
shouts  at  the  height  of  his  voice.  Rush- 
ing and  striking,  tripping  their  adversa- 
ries or  hurling  them  to  the  ground,  they 
pursue  the  animating  contest."  Or,  if 
our  attention    be    directed    to   the  town 


The   Black   Hawk  Country. 


itself  on  the  proper  occasion,  we  may 
behold  the  great  national  dance  of  the 
Sauks.    The  large  open  square  with  which 
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the  town  is  provided  is  swept  clean.  The 
chiefs  and  old  warriors  take  seats  on 
mats  which  have  been  spread  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  square.  Next  come 
the  drummers  and  singers ;  the  braves 
and  women  gather  on  the  sides.  The 
drums  beat  and  the  singing  commences. 
A  warrior  enters  the 
square,  keeping  time  to 
the  music.  He  describes 
the  way  in  which  a  war 
party  was  formed,  the 
enemy  approached,  the 
tomahawk  buried  in  the 
brain  of  a  victim,  or  his 
scalp  torn  from  his  head. 
The  women  loudly  ap- 
plaud, while  the  young 
men  who  have  never 
killed  any  enemy  stand 
back  ashamed.  Another 
warrior  then  steps  for- 
ward and  recounts  his 
exploits,  until  all  have 
done  so,  and  a  veritable 
frenzy  of  excitement 
seizes  upon  the  assembly. 
At  a  distance  of  half 
the  site  of  the  Indian 
bold  promontory  known  as  Black  Hawk's 
Watch-Tower.  Rock  river  flows  at  its 
base,  —  two  hundred  sheer  feet  from  the 
apex  in  which  the  promontory  culminates. 
Of  this  place  Black  Hawk  himself  says  in 
his  autobiography  :  "  This  tower,  to  which 
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a   mile  east  of 
town    rises   the 


U.  S.  Arsenal    on   Rock  Island. 


my  name  has  been  applied,  was  a  favorite 
resort,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  me 
alone,  where  I  could  sit  and  smoke  my 
pipe  and  look  with  wonder  and  pleasure 
at  the  grand  scenes  that  were  presented 
by  the  sun's  rays  even  across  the  mighty 
water  (the  Mississippi).  On  one  occa- 
sion a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  making 


his  home  in  our  village,  brought  his  violin 
with  him  to  the  tower  to  play  and  dance 
for  the  amusement  of  our  people  who 
had  assembled  there,  and  while  dancing 
with  his  back  to  the  cliff,  accidentally 
fell  over  and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  The 
Indians  say  that  always,  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year,  soft  strains 
of  the  violin  can  be  heard 
near  the  spot." 

The  two  most  remark- 
able individuals  (and 
they  were  truly  remark- 
able)  at    any   time   born 
in  Saukenuk  were  Black 
Hawk  and  Keokuk,  both 
war  chiefs  of  the  Sauks. 
The  date  of  the  birth  of 
Black    Hawk   or,   as   the 
name    is    in     the     Sauk 
tongue,      Makataimeshe- 
kiakiak,  is    given   in  the 
autobiography    as    1767, 
If  this  date  be  accepted, 
the   conclusion    is   inevi- 
table that  the  Sauks  must 
have   removed    from   the 
Wisconsin  to  the  Rock  river  region  im- 
mediately after  the  visit  to  them  of  Car- 
ver in   1766.     But  there  are  those  who, 
governed   by  statements  made  by  Black 
Hawk  some  -years   after   the  publication 
of    his    autobiography,    fix    the    date    of 
his   birth  as   1775.     This  later  date  ap- 
proximates that   already   named  (to   wit, 
1783)  as  the  possible  time  at  which 
Saukenuk  was  founded. 

In   respect   to   personal   character, 
Black  Hawk  was  a  man  of  marked 
strength  and  nobility.     A  savage  by 
birth,  he  was  yet   singularly  without 
the  instincts  of  the  savage.    Although 
polygamy  was  practiced  by  his  people, 
he  never  had  but  one  wife.     He  re- 
alized    the     peculiarly     demoralizing 
effect    of    intoxicants    upon    the    In- 
dian, and    rarely,   if   ever,    could    be 
induced  to  depart  from  his  rule  of  absti- 
nence.    He  respected  the  helpless  women 
and  children  of  an  enemy,  and  showed 
clemency    even    to    male    captives.      A 
striking     instance     of    his     clemency    to 
such  a  captive,  is  related  by   the   scout, 
Elijah  Kilbourn.      In  the   war    of  181 2, 
Kilbourn    was    attached    to    the    Ameri- 
\ 
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can  army.  Black  Hawk  and  a  band  of 
Sauk  warriors  were  serving  in  the  ranks 
of  the  British.  After  the  repulse  of 
the  British  and  Indians  at  Fort  Stephen- 
son in  August,  1 813,  Black  Hawk  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  ill  fortune  just 
then  attending  the  British  arms  and  took 
summary  leave  for  Rock  river.  Kilbourn 
with  a  party  was  sent  by  the  Americans 
to  follow  him.  The  pursuit  was  continued 
until  the  party  becoming  confused  by  a 
multiplicity  of  trails,  and  being  in  the 
midst  of  Indian  settlements,  was  forced 
to  break  up,  each  man  looking  out  for 
his  own  safety.  Suddenly,  on  emerging 
from  a  thicket  one  day,  Kilbourn  saw  at 
a  distance  an  Indian  on  his  hands  and 
knees  slaking  his  thirst  at  a  spring.  In- 
stinctively the  scout  leveled  his  rifle  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  flint  was  shiv- 
ered against  the  pan,  but  the  priming 
failed  to  ignite.  By  this  time  the  Indian 
had  recovered  himself  and  was  leveling 
his  rifle  at  the  scout.  He  did  not  fire, 
however,  but  advanced  upon  Kilbourn 
and  made  him  prisoner.  Being  ordered 
to  march  ahead  of  his  captor,  Kilbourn 
soon  found  himself  in  an  Indian  camp. 
Here,  gaining  a  closer  look,  he  recog- 
nized his  captor  as  none  other  than  Black 
Hawk  himself.  "The  white  mole  digs 
deep,  but  Makataimeshekiakiak  flies  high 
and  can  see  far  off,"  said  Black  Hawk  to 
the  scout.  After  some  words  to  his  band, 
Black  Hawk  informed  Kilbourn  that  he 
had  decided  to  adopt  him  into  the  Sauk 


tribe.  Accordingly,  he  was  taken  to  Sau- 
kenuk,  dressed  and  painted  and  formally 
received  into  the  Sauk  fellowship.  Con- 
stantly watchful  for  a  chance  to  escape, 
at  length,  after  three  years,  he  found  it 
and   regained  civilization.     But  this  was 


General   Scott's   Headquarters. 

not  all — nor,  had  it  been  all,  would  it 
have  been  perhaps  so  very  remarkable  ; 
for  an  Indian  has  not  infrequently  been 
known  to  spare  a  captive,  through  caprice, 
and  adopt  him  as  a  brother.  What  fol- 
lowed Kilbourn's  escape,  however,  is  re- 
markable. During  the  Black  Hawk  war  of 
1832,  he  was  again  a  scout  in  the  service 
of  the  government,  and  was  captured  by 
Black  Hawk  at  the  battle  (so  called)  of 
Stillman's  Run.  He  nerved  himself  for 
the  torture  which  he  felt  certain  must  now 
await  him.  Nor  was  he  reassured  in  the 
least  when  Black  Hawk,  passing  close  to 
him,  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Does  the  mole 
think  that  Black  Hawk  forgets?"  But, 
just  before  sunset  of  the  day  of  his  cap- 


Fort  Armstrong  as  it  was. 
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ture,  Black  Hawk  again  came  to  him, 
loosed  the  cords  that  bound  him  to  a 
tree  and  conducted  him  far  into  the  for- 
est. Pausing,  the  Indian  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  send  you  back  to  your  chief, 
though  I  ought  to  kill  you  for  running 
away  a  long  time  ago,  after  I  had  adopted 


Colonel  George  Davenport. 

you  as  a  son ;  but  Black  Hawk  can  for- 
give as  well  as  fight."  ] 

The  cause  of  Black  Hawk's  friendship 
for  the  British,  as  against  the  Americans, 
is  plain ;  the  British  were  careful  to  keep 
all  their  engagements  with  the  Indians, 
while  the  Americans  were  not.  The 
British  Indian  department  was  officered 
by  men  of  long  experience  in  Indian 
affairs,  and  proved  a  most  potent  instru- 
mentality for  enlisting  the  Indians  on  the 
side  of  the  British  whenever  occasion 
required.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  department  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  had  never  seen  an 
Indian  until  they  met  him  in  the  difficult 
and  delicate  relations  of  Indian  agent. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  1812,  Col.  Robert  Dickson  of 
the  British  Indian  department  sent  word 
to  the  Sauks  at  Rock  river  to  meet  him 
at  Green  Bay,  preparatory  to  moving 
against  the  Americans,  they  complied 
with  alacrity.  Black  Hawk  personally 
participated   in    the    fight    at    the    River 

1  Kilbourn's  narrative  may  be  found  reprinted  from  "  The 
Soldier's  Cabinet,"  in  Patterson's  second  edition  of  Black 
Hawk's  Autobiography.  The  main  points  are  also  given 
by  Black  Hawk  himself.     Autobiog.  2d  ed.  pp.  37,  98. 


Raisen,  near  Maiden,  on  January  2 2d, 
1 813,  where  he  interposed  to  keep  his 
warriors  from  joining  in  the  massacre  of 
American  prisoners  which  was  going  on. 
Later,  on  May  5  th,  he  was  at  the  siege 
of  Fort  Meigs ;  and  finally,  on  August  2d, 
took  a  hand  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Steph- 
enson. Many  years  ago,  a  writer  in  the 
Baltimore  American,  to  whose  credibility 
the  editor  of  the  paper  bore  testimony, 
stated  that  Black  Hawk  had  told  him  that 
he  had  also  fought  in  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.  "  During  a  residence  of  several 
years  in  what  is  now  the  territory  of 
Iowa,"  says  this  writer,  "  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing 
with  Black  Hawk.  ...  In  the  course  of 
our  talk,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  with 
Tecumseh  when  he  was  killed.  '  I  was,' 
said  Black  Hawk,  'and  I  will  now  tell 
you  all  about  it.' ''  Then  follows  a  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  the  battle,  ending 
in  these  words  : 

"At  the  first  discharge  of  their  [Americans'] 
guns,  I  saw  Tecumseh  stagger  forwards  over  a 
fallen  tree  near  which  he  was  standing,  letting  his 
rifle  drop  at  his  feet.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  dis- 
covered he  was  killed,  a  sudden  fear  came  over 
them,  and,  fearing  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  dis- 
pleased, they  fought  no  longer." 

Besides  the  foregoing,  W.  Henry  Starr, 
Esq.,  of  Burlington,  Iowa  Territory,  wrote 
as  follows,  on  March  21st,  1839  : 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  Black  Hawk  was  at 
the  house  of  an  Indian  trader  in   the  vicinity  of 


George  Davenport's  House  on   Rock  Island. 

Burlington,  when  I  became  acquainted  and  fre- 
quently conversed  with  him  in  broken  English, 
and  through  the  medium  of  gestures  and  pan- 
tomime. .  .  .  On  one  occasion,  I  mentioned  Te- 
cumseh to  him,  and  he  expressed  the  greatest  joy 
that  I  had  heard  of  him;    and,  pointing  away  to 
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the  east  and  making  a  feint  as  if  aiming  a  gun, 
said:  '  Chemokaman  [white  man]  nesso  [kill]  '; 
from  which  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Tecumseh ;  and  I  have  been 
since  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  he  was  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  and  in  several  other  en- 
gagements with  that  distinguished  chief." 

These  would  seem  to  be  strong  evi- 
dences that  Black  Hawk  did  not  sever 
his  connection  with  the  British  army  until 
October,  1813,  when  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  was  fought.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
autobiography,  it  is  explicitly  stated  by 
Black  Hawk  that  he  and  twenty  of  his 
warriors  quietly  left  the  British  camp 
immediately  after  the  repulse  at  Fort 
Stephenson.  If  this  were  not  the  fact,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  why  it  is  stated  so  to 
be  in  the  autobiography,  which  in  essen- 
tials is  a  trustworthy  recital. 

The  occurrence  which  caused  the  name 
of  Black  Hawk  to  become  universally 
known  in  America  was  the  Black  Hawk 
War  of  1832. *  This  wretched  contest 
was  the  outgrowth  of  misunderstanding 
and  the  encroachment  of  white  settlers 
upon  the  public  domain.  In  1804,  at 
St.  Louis,  William  Henry  Harrison  nego- 
tiated with  several  chiefs  of  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  tribes  a  treaty,  whereby  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States  many  thousand  acres 
I  of  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  includ- 
|  ing  the  site  of  Saukenuk.  The  validity 
of  this  treaty  was  never  recognized  by 
Black  Hawk.  He  contended  that  the 
chiefs  who  signed  it  had  no  authority  to 
do  so,  and,  moreover,  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  affix  their  names  by  grossly 
unfair  means.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  Indians  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  permitted  to  occupy  the 
ceded  lands  until  such  time  as  they 
should  be  sold  to  settlers ;  and  when, 
before  they  were  thus  sold,  settlers  began 
to  locate  in  the  vicinity  of  Saukenuk, 
difficulties  between  the  Indians  and  these 
settlers  naturally  arose.  Finally,  in  183 1, 
the  exasperation  on  both  sides  became 
intense,  and  an  appeal  was  made  by  the 
settlers  to  Governor  Reynolds  of  Illinois, 

1  The  Black  Hawk  War  is  more  justly  famous  for  the 
many  men  participating  in  it  who  afterwards  gained  dis- 
tinction in  both  the  military  and  civil  walks  than  for  any- 

1  thing  else.  Among  them  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Zachary    Taylor,   Albert  Sidney    Johnston,   Robert 

I      Anderson  of  Fort  Sumter  celebrity,  Phil   Kearney  and  W. 

I     S.    Harvey,   besides   three   governors   of  Illinois,  —  Ford, 

j     Duncan  and  Reynolds. 


and  to  General  Gaines  of  the  United 
States  army,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo., 
to  forthwith  remove  the  Indians  from  the 
State.  Governor  Reynolds  thereupon 
called  out  the  militia,  and  General  Gaines 
started  for  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island, 
arriving  there  on  June  3d  with  six  com- 
panies of  regulars.  Black  Hawk  was 
summoned  to  a  conference  by  General 
Gaines,  which  he  and  his  braves  at- 
tended, decked  out  in  their  war  paint 
and  bearing  their  war  clubs.  To  the 
general's  order  to  move  across  the  river 
into  the  Iowa  country,  he  returned  a 
stubborn  refusal.  Later  in  the  month, 
the  militia  ascended  Rock  river  in  a 
steamboat  to  Vandruff's  Island,  which 
they  found  deserted,  as  also  the  Indian 
town  below  it.  Black  Hawk  and  his 
band  had  quietly  removed  across  the 
Mississippi.  But  the  militia,  feeling  it 
necessary  to  expend  their  martial  ardor 
upon  something,  set  fire  to  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Sauks  and  watched  it 
consume  to  ashes. 

On  June  30th,  a  formal  engagement 
was  entered  into,  between  Black  Hawk 
and  General  Gaines  and  Governor  Rey- 
nolds, that  the  Sauk  and  Fox  nations 
should  at  all  times  thereafter  reside  and 
hunt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  not  return  to  the  east  side 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois.  This  engagement  Black 
Hawk  failed  to  keep.  Just  what  actuated 
him  most  in  breaking  it  is  perhaps  not 
clear,  but  among  the  motives  at  work 
stand  out  prominently  an  unconquerable 
love  for  the  place  of  his  birth  and  a  de- 
sire there  to  spend  the  declining  years 
of  his  life.  Viewed  from  his  standpoint, 
the  Rock  river  country  had  never  right- 
fully passed  from  the  control  of  the 
Sauks  ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  chief 
events  in  the  life  of  that  nation  since 
their  expulsion  from  Wisconsin  ;  nature, 
moreover,  had  made  it  very  beautiful.  In 
returning  to  it,  to  reclaim  it,  if  possible, 
—  that  is,  if  the  Winnebagoes  and  the 
Pottawattomies  should  join  him,  and  the 
British  render  efficient  aid,  as  he  believed 
they  would,  —  Black  Hawk  showed  him- 
self inspired  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
same  spirit  of  patriotism  that  in  ancient 
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days  made  a  hero  of  Epaminondas,  and  tially  armed  braves  and  warriors.  Be- 
in  modern  days  of  Washington.  ginning  at  length  to  realize  the  futility  of 
The  re-appearance  of  the  Sauks  on  the  attempt  he  was  making,  Black  Hawk 
Rock  river  produced,  it  is  needless  to  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Major  Stillman, 
say,  a  great  commotion.  Again  the  mili-  who  was  in  command  of  the  advance 
tia  were  called  out,  and  the  regulars,  this  guard  of  the  militia,  and  who  with  his 
time  under  command  of  General  Atkin-  men  was  at  this  time  (May  15th,  1832) 

NE-KA-NA-WEN. 


MA-NE-SE-NO   OKE-MAUT   WAP-PI   MA-QUAI. 

WA-TA-SAI  WE-YEU, 

Ai  nan-ni  ta  co-si-ya-quai,  na-katch  ai  she-ke  she-he-nack,  hai-me-ka- 
ti  ya-quai  ke-she-he-nack,  ken-e-chawe-he-ke  kai-pec-kien  a-cob,  ai-we-ne- 
she  we-he-yen ;  ne-wai-ta-sa-mak  ke-kosh-pe  kai-a-poi  qui-wat.  No-ta- 
wach-pai  pai-ke  se-na-mon  nan-ni-yoo,  ai-ke-kai  na-o-pen.  Ni-me-to  sai- 
ne-ni-wen,  ne-ta-to-ta  ken  ai  mo-he-man  ta-ta-que,  ne-me-to-sai-ne-ne-wen. 

Nin-a-kai-ka  poi-pon-ni  chi-cha-yen,  kai-ka-ya  ha-ma-we  pa-she-to-he- 
yen.  Kai-na-ya  kai-nen-ne-naip,  he-nok  ki-nok  ke-cha-kai-ya,  pai-no-yen 
ne-ket-te-sim-mak  o-ke-te-wak  ke-o-che,  me-ka  ti-ya-quois  na-kach  mai- 
quoi,  a-que-qui  pa-che-qui  ke-kan-ni  ta-men-nin.  Ke-to-ta  we-yen,  a-que- 
ka-ni-co-te  she-tai-hai  yen,  nen,  chai-cha-me-co  kai-ke-me-se  ai  v/e-ke 
ken-ne-ta-mo-wat  ken-na-wa-ha-o  ma-co-qua-yeai-quoi.  Ken-wen-na  ak- 
che-man  wen-ni-ta-hai  ke-men-ne  to-ta-we-yeu,  ke-kog-hai  ke-ta-shi  ke- 
kai  na-we-yen,  he-na-cha  wai-che-we  to-mo-nan,  ai  pe-che-qua-chi  mo- 
pen  ma-me-co,  mai-che-we-ta  na-mo-nan,  ne-ya-we-nan  qui-a-ha-wa  pe-ta- 
kek,  a  que-year  tak-pa-she-qui  a-to-ta-mo-wat,  chi-ye-tuk  he-ne  cha-wai- 
chi  he-ni-nan  ke-o-chi-ta  mow-ta-swee-pai  che-qua-que. 

He-ni-cha-hai  poi-kai-nen  na-na-so-si-yen,  ai  o-sa-ke-we-yen,  ke-pe-me- 
kai-mi-kat  hai-nen  hac-yai  na-na-co-si-peu,  nen-a-kai-ne  co-ten  ne-co-ten 
ne-ka  chi-a-quoi  ne-me-cok  me-to-sai  ne-ne  wak-kai  ne-we-yen-nen,  kai- 
shai  ma-ni-to-ke  ka-to-me-nak  ke-wa-sai-he  co-wai  mi-a-me  ka-chi-pai- 
ko-tai-hear-pe  kai-cee  wa-wa-kia  he-pe  ha-pe-nach-he-cha,  na-na-ke-na- 
way  ni-taain  ai  we-pa-he-wea  to-to-na  ca,  ke-to-ta-we-yeak,  he-nok,  mia-ni 
ai  she-ke-ta  ma-ke-si-yen,  nen-a-kai  na-co-ten  ne-ca-he-nen  e-ta-quois,  wa- 
toi-na-ka  che-ma-ke-keu  na-ta-che  tai-hai-ken  ai  mo-co-man  ye-we-yeu  ke- 
to-towe.  E-nok  ma-ni-hai  she-ka-ta-ma  ka-si-yen,  wen-e-cha-hai  nai-ne- 
mak,  mai-ko-ten  ke  ka-cha  ma-men-na-tuk  we-yowe,  keu-ke-nok  ai  she- 
me  ma-na-ni  ta-men-ke-yowe. 

MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAK. 

Ma-taus-we  Ki-sis,  1833. 

Dedication  of  Black  Hawk's  Autobiography    as  suggested  to  Black  Hawk,  and  rendered 
in  the  Sauk  tongue   by  Antoine   Le  Claire. 

son,  re-enforced  Fort  Armstrong.  Many  encamped  near  a  small  stream  since 
murders  were  committed  by  Indians  in  known  everywhere  as  Stillman's  Run. 
different  parts  of  Illinois ;  almost  all  of  The  bearers  of  this  flag  were  taken  into 
them,  however,  by  the  cowardly  Winne-  custody  by  some  of  Stillman's  men,  and 
bagoes,  —  none  by  Black  Hawk's  band,  soon  after  a  general  rush  was  made  by 
But  there  were  no  considerable  accessions  the  whole  command  upon  a  small  party 
to  the  invading  force,  which  at  the  start  of  Black  Hawk's  warriors  that  was  de- 
numbered  only  about  two  hundred  par-  scried    in    the     distance.       Having    sue- 
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ceeded  in  killing  two  of  these,  the  mili- 
tiamen pushed  forward  till,  falling  into 
an  ambuscade  hastily  set  for  them  by 
Black  Hawk  himself,  they  were  put  to 
wild  and  ignominious  flight.  The  story 
is  told  by  Governor  Ford,  in  his  History 
of  Illinois,  that  in  Stillman's  command 
was  a  member  of  the  legal  profession 
just  returned  from  riding  the  circuit. 
He  had  with  him  a  pair  of  saddle-bags 
containing  a  change  of  under-garments 
and  several  law  books.  These  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  the  learned 
barrister  used  to  relate  with  much  vexa- 
tion that  Black  Hawk  "  had  decked  him- 
self out  in  his  finery,  appearing  in  the 
wild  woods,  amongst  his  savage  compan- 
ions, dressed  in  a  ruffled  shirt  drawn 
over  his  deer-skin  leggins,  with  a  volume 
of  '  Chitty's  Pleadings'  under  each  arm." 

The  fight  at  Stillman's  Run  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  notably  those  of  Pecka- 
tonica  Creek  and  Wisconsin  Heights, 
both  very  disastrous  to  the  Indians ;  until, 
finally,  their  whole  force  was  scattered, 
killed  or  captured  at  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe. 
Black  Hawk,  together  with  his  old  friend, 
Winneshiek,  the  prophet,  fled  to  the  Big 
Dells,  Wisconsin,  where,  in  August,  1832, 
he  was  discovered  by  the  Winnebago 
chiefs,  Chaeter  and  the  One-Eyed  De 
Caury,  and  taken  to  General  Street  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  From  Prairie  du 
Chien,  he  was  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Missouri.  After  some  months  spent 
there  in  confinement,  he  was  taken  east, 
with  a  number  of  other  Indians  (among 
them  Keokuk),  and  shown  the  great 
cities  and  wonderful  resources  of  the 
American  people.  He  made  a  second 
visit  to  the  east  in  1837,  and  died,  in 
October,  1838,  at  his  lodge  on  the  Iowa 
river,  near  Iowaville,  to  which  locality 
he  had  removed  shortly  after  his  return 
from  his  first  visit  to  the  east. 

It  was  just  after  this  first  eastern  visit, 
that  Black  Hawk  prepared  and  dictated 
his  autobiography  —  by  far  his  greatest 
achievement  of  any  kind,  and  destined 
to  make  not  merely  his  name,  but  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings,  known  to  dis- 
tant times.  It  reveals  him  as  possessed 
of  lofty  instincts ;  a  man  of  action,  but 
still  more  a  man  of  observation  and  re- 
flection ;   a  savage  rising  superior  to  the 


plane  of  savage  existence,  yet  illustrating 
and  illuminating  the  ways  of  civilization 
by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  primitive 
standards.  It  is,  moreover,  thoroughly 
unique  —  the  only  true  autobiography 
of  an  Indian  extant.  The  manner  of  its 
production  and  publication  is  interesting. 
Black  Hawk,  having  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  in  writing  the  reasons  for  his 
course  in  returning  to  Rock  river,  after 
the  expulsion  of  his  tribe  in  1831,  made 
it  known  to  Antoine  Le  Claire,  the 
United  States  Indian  interpreter  at  Rock 
Island.  Le  Claire  engaged  the  services 
of  a  young  printer,  J.  B.  Patterson  by 
name,  as  amanuensis,  and  the  task  was 
begun  ;  —  Black  Hawk  dictating  to  Le 
Claire,  Le  Claire  translating  to  Patterson, 
and  Patterson  committing  to  paper.  Af- 
ter the  whole  was  finished,  Le  Claire 
read  it  all  carefully  over  to  Black  Hawk, 
to  make  sure  of  its  accuracy.  It  was 
then  officially  certified  to  by  Le  Claire 
and  printed  by  Patterson,  the  original 
edition  being  in  small,  crude  volumes 
bound  in  covers  of  common  paste-board. 
Le  Claire  was  until  1861,  when  he  died, 
a  highly  respected  resident  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  Patterson  has  in  the  last  year 
(1891)  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
Oquawka,  Illinois,  where  he  has  long 
lived  and  where  he  has  ever  been  known 
as  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  record  which  these  men 
were  the  means  of  placing  before  the 
public.  Besides,  the  internal  evidence 
of  authenticity  is  convincing.  Says  Wil- 
liam J.  Snelling  (a  son  of  Colonel  Snel- 
ling  of  the  United  States  Army,  after 
whom  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  was 
named),  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  January,  1835  : 

"That  this  [Black  Hawk's  Autobiography],  is 
the  bona  fide  work  of  Black  Hawk,  we  have  the 
respectable  testimony  of  Antoine  Le  Claire,  the 
government  interpreter  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  what  (as  we  have  not  the  honor  of  being 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman)  we  deem  more 
conclusive,  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  work 
itself.  We  will  venture  to  affirm  (and,  having 
long  dwelt  among  the  aborigines,  we  conceive 
ourselves  entitled  to  do  so)  that  no  one  but  a  Sac 
Indian  could  have  written  or  dictated  such  a  com- 
position. No  white  man,  however  great  his  abil- 
ity may  be,  could  have  executed  a  work  so  thor- 
oughly and  truly  Indian." 
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In  the  autobiography,  Black  Hawk 
expresses  opinions  upon  many  subjects,  — 
among  them,  marriage,  land  ownership, 
rotation  in  office,  the  savage  as  contrasted 
with  the  civilized  mode  of  warfare,  the 
American  Indian  establishment,  the  col- 
onization of  the  negroes.  As  to  land 
ownership,  he  was  a  precursor  of  Henry 
George,  saying  : 

"  My  reason  teaches  me  that  land  cannot  be 
sold.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  it  to  his  children  to 
live  upon  and  cultivate,  as  far  as  necessary  for 
their  subsistence,  and  so  long  as  they  occupy  and 
cultivate  it  they  have  a  right  to  the  soil,  but  if 
they  voluntarily  leave  it  then  any  other  people 
have  a  right  to  settle  on  it.  Nothing  can  be  sold 
but  such  things  as  can  be  carried  away." 

His  conclusion  on  politics,  as  he  had 
seen  the  game  manipulated,  was  that  — 

"  The  white  people  seem  never  to  be  satisfied. 
When  they  get  a  good  father,  they  hold  councils 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  bad,  ambitious  man, 
who  wants  the  place  himself,  and  conclude  among 
themselves  that  this  man,  or  some  other  equally 
ambitious,  would  make  a  better  father  than  they 
have,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  don't  get  as 
good  a  one  again."  "  He  would  recommend," 
he  said,  "  to  his  Great  Father  (the  President)  the 
propriety  of  breaking  up  the  present  Indian  es- 
tablishment (under  which  new  and  inexperienced 
men  were  constantly  sent  to  deal  with  the  In- 
dians) and  creating  a  new  one;  making  the  com- 
manding officers  at  the  different  frontier  posts  the 
agents  of  the  government  for  the  different  na- 
tions of  Indians." 

In  this  recommendation,  which  is  quite 
as  apropos  to  -  day  as  when  made  by 
Black  Hawk  in  1833,  most  disinterested 
persons  will  heartily  concur.  On  the 
then  absorbing  question  of  negro  slavery, 
his  views  were  unique. 

"  I  find,"  he  says,  "  that  a  number  of  states  ad- 
mit no  slaves,  whilst  the  remainder  hold  the  ne- 
groes as  slaves  and  are  anxious,  but  do  not  know 
how,  to  get  clear  of  them.  I  will  now  give  my 
plan,  which  when  understood  I  hope  will  be 
adopted.  Let  the  free  states  remove  all  the  ne- 
groes within  their  limits  to  the  slave  states;  then 
let  our  Great  Father  buy  all  the  female  negroes 
in  the  slave  states  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty,  and  sell  them  to  the  people  of  the  free 
states  for  a  term  of  years,  —  say,  those  under  fif- 
teen until  they  are  twenty-one,  and  those  of  and 
over  fifteen  for  five  years;  and  continue  to  buy 
all  the  females  in  the  slave  states  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  take  them  to  the 
free  states  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
country  is  clear  of  the  black  skins,  about  whom, 
I  am  told,  they  have  been  talking  for  a  long  time, 
and  for  whom  they  have  expended  a  large  amount 
of    money.       I    have    no    doubt    but    our    Great 


Father  would  do  his  part  in  accomplishing  this 
object  for  his  children,  as  he  could  not  lose  much 
by  it,  and  would  make  them  all  happy.  If  the 
free  states  did  not  want  them  all  for  servants,  we 
would  take  the  remainder  in  our  nation  to  help 
our  women  make  corn." 

When  in  New  York,  he  had  witnessed  a 
balloon  ascension,  and,  concerning  this, 
remarks  : 

"  We  had  seen  many  wonderful  sights 

large  villages,  the  great  national  road  over  the 
mountains,  the  rail-road,  steam  carriages,  ships, 
steamboats,  and  many  other  things;  but  we  were 
now  about  to  witness  a  sight  more  surprising  than 
any  of  these.  We  were  told  that  a  man  was  go- 
ing up  in  the  air  in  a  balloon.  We  watched  with 
anxiety  to  see  if  this  could  be  true ;  and,  to  our 
utter  astonishment,  saw  him  ascend  in  the  air  un- 
til the  eye  could  no  longer  perceive  him.  Our 
people  were  all  surprised,  and  one  of  our  young 
men  asked  the  prophet  [Winneshiek]  if  he  was 
going  up  to  see  the  Great  Spirit." 

He  and  his  party  were  also  treated  to  a 
display  of  fire-works  at  Castle  Garden,  on 
which  he  makes  the  shrewd  yet  character- 
istically Indian  comment  that  "  it  was  an 
agreeable  entertainment,  but  to  the 
whites  who  witnessed  it  less  magnificent 
than  would  have  been  the  sight  of  one  of 
our  large  prairies  when  on  fire."  The 
American  women  whom  he  met  treated 
him  handsomely,  giving  him  small 
presents,  and  he  condescends  to  say  of 
them  that  they  were  "  very  kind,  very 
good,  and  very  pretty  —  for  pale  faces." 

Black  Hawk's  defense  of  his  course  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  autobiography,  and  is 
plausible,  —  in  many  respects  just.  The 
line  of  it  has  already  been  intimated, 
however,  and  more  is  not  necessary  here. 

Next  to  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk  is  the 
leading  figure  among  the  Sauks.  He  was 
younger  than  Black  Hawk,  having  been 
born  about  1788,  and  was  descended,  on 
his  mother's  side,  it  is  said,  from  the 
noted  Captain  Marin.1  He  was  a  fine 
athlete  and  horseman,  and  extremely 
vain.  Inferior  to  the  older  chief  iri  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  character,  he  was 
far  superior  to  him  in.  wit,  tact  and 
shrewdness.  Early  perceiving  the  folly 
of  contending  against  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  whites,  he  so  shaped  his 
course    as    to    gain    their    favor.      When 

1  Recollections  of  Augustin  Grignon,  vol.  in,    p.    211, 
Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Col. 
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word  came  that  the  Sauks  must  remove 
from  the  Rock  river,  he  promptly 
obeyed  and  sought  a  new  abode  on  the 
Iowa.  For  his  compliance  in  this  and 
other  things,  he  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  government  as  head  chief 
of  his  nation,  a  proceeding  which  gave 
mortal  offence  to  Black  Hawk. 

Of  Keokuk's  wit  a  striking  instance 
has  been  preserved.  It  seems  that  on 
one  occasion  after  the  removal  of  the 
Sauks  west  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were 
summoned  to  a  conference  with  the  Mor- 
mons at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  by  Joe  Smith, 
the  Mormon  prophet.  The  object  of  the 
wily  old  prophet  in  seeking  the  confer- 
ence was  to  persuade  the  Indians  into 
relinquishing  to  him  certain  lands  which 
he  coveted  for  the  church.  He  accord- 
ingly prepared  with  great  care  the  plea 
which  he  should  make  to  them.  At  the 
appointed  time,  Keokuk  and  the  prophet, 
each  in  his  best  attire  and  attended  by 
an  imposing  retinue,  met  in  the  Mormon 
temple.  In  concluding  his  address,  the 
prophet  said  that  it  had  been  divinely 
communicated  to  him  that  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America  were  the  lost 
tribes  of  the  House  of  Israel.  He  had, 
moreover,  been  commissioned  from  on 
high  to  assemble  such  of  them  as  were 
near  him  and  to  remove  them  from  where 
they  were  to  a  new  land, — a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  To  this  Keokuk 
listened  very  attentively,  and  after  a  re- 
spectful interval  rose  with  much  dignity 
to  reply.  As  to  whether  or  not  the 
American  Indians  were  the  lost  tribes 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet  he  said  he 
would  not  attempt  to  determine.  This, 
however,  he  would  say  :  of  milk  his  peo- 
ple were  not  fond,  — they  much  preferred 
water ;  and  as  for  honey,  it  was  to  be  had 
in  ample  quantities  in  the  land  they  then 
occupied.  Could  not  the  prophet  enter 
more  fully  into  particulars?  Did  the  gov- 
ernment, in  this  land  to  which  he  desired 
the  Indians  to  move,  pay  large  annuities? 
and  was  there  there  a  plentiful  supply  of 
whiskey?  The  conference,  it  need 
hardly  be  told,  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation.1 

Keokuk's  most  remarkable  gift  was  his 
eloquence.      This,  according  to  all  con- 

1  Recollections  of  Uriah  Briggs.     Annals  of  Iowa,  1865. 


temporary  accounts,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  stirring  and  effective.  It  brought 
hffn  into  great  prominence  both  among 
the  Indians  and  in  councils  between  them 
and  the  Americans.  When  Black  Hawk 
was  inciting  Keokuk's  band  to  return 
with  him  to  Illinois  and  join  his  own 
braves  in  the  struggle  they  were  about  to 
make  to  re-possess  the  ancient  home  of 
the  Sauks,  the  eloquence  and  address  of 
Keokuk  were  put  to  a  severe  test.  He 
knew  that  the  attempt  must  end  in  dis- 
aster, but  the  passions  of  his  followers 
were  aroused  and  were  difficult  to  allay. 
His  first  words  to  them,  therefore,  were 
of  sympathy  with  their  alleged  wrongs. 
He  told  them  that  they  had  been  unjustly 
treated,  and  were  hence  entitled  to  re- 
venge. He  even  offered  to  lead  them 
against  their  foe,  "but,"  said  he, 

"  upon  this  condition :  that  we  first  put  our  wives 
and  children  and  our  aged  men  gently  to  sleep  in 
that  slumber  which  knows  no  waking  this  side  the 
spirit  land,  ....  for  we  go  upon  the  long  trail 
which  has  no  turn." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  de- 
sire of  his  young  men  for  war  was  consid- 
erably abated. 

After  the  surrender  of  Black  Hawk,  in 
August,  1832,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  the  Sauks  and  the  United  States, 
whereby  the  latter  acquired  the  whole  of 
eastern  Iowa.  This  treaty  was  negotiated 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  and  provided,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Indians, 

"  that  there  should  be  granted  to  Antoine  Le 
Claire,  interpreter,  a  part  Indian,  one  section  of 
land  opposite  Rock  Island,2  and  one  section  at 
the  head  of  the  first  rapids  above  said  Island, 
within  the  country  ceded  by  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes." 

At  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  Keokuk 
was  the  principal  speaker  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians.  His  death  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  whither  the  remnant  of 
his  tribe  was  ultimately  removed.  It  was 
comparatively  ignoble,  being  the  result 
of  too  strong  potations. 

Incidentally,  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  island  of  Rock  Island,  which 
is  situated  in  the  Mississippi  river,  not 
far  from  the  site  once  occupied  by  Sauk- 
enuk.       This  island  is  noteworthy  on  two 

2  Now  the  site  of  a  part  of  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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accounts  :  its  natural  beauty  and  its  ro- 
mantic history.  Its  extreme  length  is 
two  and  seven-eighths  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme width  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  Its 
area  is  eight  hundred  acres,  and  origi- 
nally it  was  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of 
the  oak,  black-walnut,  elm  and  basswood. 
Its  .  substructure  is  rock,  and  it  stands 
twenty  feet  above  the  highest  freshets. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  it  was  not 
only  a  spot  of  surpassing  loveliness,  but 
was  invested  with  a  certain  sacred  charm. 
Says  Black  Hawk  : 

"  It  was  our  garden,  like  the  white  people  have 
near  their  big  villages,  which  supplied  us  with 
strawberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  plums, 
apples  and  nuts  of  different  kinds.  Being  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  its  waters  supplied  us 
with  the  finest  fish.  In  my  early  life,  I  spent 
many  happy  days  on  this  island.  A  good  spirit 
had  charge  of  it,  which  lived  in  a  cave  in  the 
rocks  immediately  under  the  place  where  the  fort 
now  stands.  This  guardian  spirit  has  often  been 
seen  by  our  people.  It  was  white,  with  large 
wings  like  a  swan's,  but  ten  times  larger.  We 
were  particular  not  to  make  much  noise  in  that 
part  of  the  island  which  it  inhabited,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  it.  But  the  noise  at  the  fort  has  since 
driven  it  away,  and  no  doubt  a  bad  spirit  has  taken 
its  place." 

Rock  Island  made  its  first  consider- 
able appearance  in  history  as  far  back  as 
the  war  of  1 812.  At  that  time  the  whole 
Northwest  wras  practically  a  dense  wilder- 
ness. There  were  trading  settlements  of 
log  huts  and  wigwams  at  Detroit  and 
Michillimackinac,  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Michigan,  and  at  Green  Bay, 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  Milwaukee,  in  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Fort 
Madison  had  been  built  and  abandoned 
within  the  present  limits  of  Iowa,  and  a 
few  primitive  abodes  marked  the  present 
site  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  On  the  lower 
Mississippi  were  the  old  French  posts, 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia  and  St.  Louis.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  various  places  were 
fur  traders  and  Canadian  voyageurs,  the 
latter  a  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
class,  improvident  and  light  hearted  to  a 
degree,  spending  the  winter  in  hard  labor, 
on  a  diet  of  corn  and  tallow,  and  loung- 
ing through  the  summer.  Among  the 
traders  was  a  very  remarkable  man  — 
one  who  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes,  This  man 
was  Colonel  Robert  Dickson.  He  was 
an  Englishman,  who  had  come  to  America 


in  1790  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  sacri- 
ficing to  this  end  a  good  social  connection 
and  the  comforts  of  civilization. 

In  the  spring  of  18 14,  Governor 
William  Clark  of  Missouri  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  take  possession  of  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  erect  a  fort  there.  The  fort 
was  placed  on  a  small  elevation  back  of 
the  settlement,  mounted  with  six  cannons 
and  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  seventy  men 
under  Lieutenant  Joseph  Perkins.  It 
was  named  Fort  Shelby.  Suddenly,  on 
July  17th,  there  appeared  before  it  a 
motley  force  of  British  traders'  clerks  and 
Indians,  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  all, 
from  Michillimackinac,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  William  McKay ;  and,  after  a 
spirited  interchange  of  cannon  balls,  the 
fort  capitulated.  Meanwhile,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Benjamin  Howard, 
of  the  United  States  army,  an  expedition 
was  fitting  out  at  St.  Louis  to  re-enforce 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Shelby.  This  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  three  barges  carrying 
a  force  of  regular  troops  and  rangers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Campbell,  of  the  1st  United  States  In- 
fantry, started  for  Prairie  du  Chien  on 
July  1 8th,  ignorant,  of  course,  of  the  fact 
that  Fort  Shelby  had  capitulated  the  day 
before.  All  went  well  until  Rock  Island 
was  reached.  Here  the  boats  cast  an- 
chor for  the  night.  The  Indians  swarmed 
about  them  in  great  numbers,  making 
loud  professions  of  friendship,  but  quietly 
signifying  to  the  French  boatmen  in 
charge  that  they  desired  them  to  aban- 
don their  American  comrades  and  return 
down  the  river.  This  the  Indians  did  by 
seizing  the  hands  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
gently  pulling  them  in  a  down  stream 
direction.  It  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
meant  to  attack  the  boats,  but  did  not 
wish  to  injure  their  old-time  friends,  the 
French.1  The  danger  was  made  known 
to  Campbell,  but  he  discredited  its  ex- 
istence. The  next  morning  the  fleet  set 
sail  without  hindrance,  Campbell  being 
in  immediate  command  of  the  boat  con- 
taining the  regulars,  and  Captain  Stephen 

1  Black;  Hawk  explains  in  the  Autobiography  that  the 
Indians  were  at  first  sincere  in  their  expressions  of  friend- 
ship for  the  Americans  on  this  occasion,  but  that  during  the 
night  word  reached  them  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Shelby  by 
the  British,  and  that  the  British  desired  them  to  join  in  the 
war  against  the  Americans.  This  they  could  not  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  refuse  to  do. 
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Rector  and  Lieutenant  Riggs,  respec- 
tively, of  the  other  two.  The  wind  had 
risen  and  become  so  fierce  that,  just  above 
Rock  Island,  Campbell's  boat  was  driven 
on  a  large  island  near  the  mainland,  ever 
since  known  as  Campbell's  Island.  Sen- 
tinels were  placed,  and  the  men  debarked 
and  began  cooking  their  breakfast.  But 
in  a  moment  the  Indians,  in  hundreds, 
were  upon  them,  delivering  a  deadly  fire. 
Many  were  killed  and  wounded.  Those 
who  were  unharmed  took  refuge  in  the 
boat.  Among  the  wounded  was  Camp- 
bell himself.  To  add  to  the  peril  of  the 
situation,  the  boat  took  fire.  Black  Hawk, 
who  commanded  the  Indians  in  the  at- 
tack, explains  that  this  was  due  to  fire 
arrows  prepared  by  himself  and  shot  by 
him  against  the  sail. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  two  barges, 
which  had  drawn  far  ahead  of  that  com- 
manded by  Campbell,  had  succeeded 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  returning 
to  his  aid.  Rector's  men,  who  were  good 
sailors,  first  lightened  their,  boat  by  cast- 
ing overboard  a  large  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, and  then,  leaping  into  the  water 
on  the  side  furthest  from  the  Indians, 
pushed  it  broadside  on  against  the  burn- 
ing boat  of  Campbell.  The  unharmed 
and  the  wounded  were  quickly  transferred 
to  Rector's  boat,  which,  having  been  got 
back  into  the  stream,  was  rowed  night 
and  day  until  it  reached  St.  Louis.  The 
boat  of  Riggs  was  outwardly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Indians  for  some  hours, 
but,  being  well  fortified,  the  Indians  were 
unable  to  injure  those  within  it,  and 
finally  withdrew.  It  then  followed  Rec- 
tor's boat  down  the  river. 

The  rough  handling  which  Campbell's 
expedition  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  naturally  excited 
much  resentment  at  St.  Louis,  and  early 
in  September  an  expedition  was  started 
for  their  villages  to  soundly  chastise  them, 
and  also  to  establish  a  fort  on  Rock 
Island.  In  this  instance,  the  expedition 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  officers  and  men,  in  several  large 
barges  armed  with  cannon,  and  was  in 
command  of  Major  Zachary  Taylor,  of 
the  regular  service.  But  the  Indians  had 
kept  the  British  at  Fort  Shelby  (now 
Fort  McKay)  informed  of  the  approach  of 


the  Americans,  and  a  warm  reception  had 
been  prepared  for  them.  Capt.  Thos. 
G.  Anderson,  to  whom   the  command  of 

the  fort  had  been  turned  over  after  its 
capture,  had  sent  down  to  Rock  Island 
a  detachment  of  thirty  men  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  artillery  had 
been  planted  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  near  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  it  be- 
ing supposed  that  Taylor's  expedition 
was  for  the  recapture  of  the  fort  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  and  must,  therefore,  pass  up 
the  narrow  channel  between  the  island 
and  what  is  now  the  Iowa  shore.  But 
when  the  boats  came  to  anchor  (as  they 
did  by  stress  of  the  wind)  some  distance 
below  the  foot  of  Rock  Island,  the  guns 
had  to  be  dragged  to  a  position  fur- 
ther down  stream.  This,  however,  was 
successfully  done,  and  on  the  morning  of 
Sept.  6th,  1 8 14,  a  brisk  and  well  directed 
fire  was  opened,  which  after  a  short  time 
so  riddled  the  barges  that  they  were 
obliged  to  drop  down  stream  out  of  range. 
A  council  of  war  was  then  called  by  Tay- 
lor, and  it  being  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  enemy  was  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come by  the  force  at  hand,  the  whole 
expedition  set  sail  for  Fort  Madison, 
where  it  landed,  and  where  Major  Taylor 
wrote  to  General  Howard  his  official  re- 
port of  what  had  transpired.  It  was  the 
least  glorious  contest  in  which  the  future 
hero  of  Buena  Vista  and  Monterey  was 
destined  to  be  engaged. 

Finally,  nearly  two  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  government  was  able  to 
place  Rock  Island  under  military  control. 
In  May,  1816,  Gen.  Thos.  A.  Smith 
landed  at  the  island  without  opposition, 
left  the  8th  United  States  Infantry,  under 
Colonel  Lawrence,  with  orders  to  erect  a 
fort,  and  himself  pushed  on  to  establish  a 
post  (now  Fort  Snelling)  near  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  Selecting  the  extreme 
northwest  point  of  the  island,  Colonel 
Lawrence  laid  off  a  rectangular  space, 
four  hundred  feet  each  way,  and  sur- 
rounded it  by  walls  of  hewn  timber  rest- 
ing upon  a  substructure  of  stone.  At  the 
northeast,  southeast,  and  southwest  angles, 
he  caused  block  houses  to  be  built,  and 
these  he  provided  with  cannon.  On  the 
interior,  against  one   side   of  the  square, 
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were  erected  the  soldiers'  barracks.  They 
were  of  hewn  timber,  the  roofs  being 
made  to  slope  inward,  that  it  might  be 
difficult  for  the  Indians  to  set  them  on 
fire.  When  completed,  the  work  was 
christened  Fort  Armstrong,  in  honor  of 
the  then  Secretary  of  War.  Coming  sud- 
denly into  the  view  of  the  lonely  voyager 
up  the  Mississippi,  its  whitewashed  walls 
and  towers  appeared,  it  has  been  said, 
not  unlike  the  outworks  of  one  of  "  those 
enchanted  castles  in  an  uninhabited  des- 
ert so  well  described  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments." 

Fort  Armstrong  (long  since  demol- 
ished) was  never  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  an  Indian  attack,  but  only  narrowly 
escaped  it  on  two  occasions.  The  first 
was  not  long  after  its  erection.  One  day, 
while  most  of  the  men  were  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  walls  felling  trees,  a  party 
of  warriors  headed  by  Nekalequot  landed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island  and  asked 
permission  to  dance  in  front  of  the  com- 
mandant's headquarters.  About  the  same 
time,  another  party  of  warriors,  headed 
by  Keokuk,  was  discovered  approaching 
the  fort  from  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Suspecting  treachery,  the  Colonel  imme- 
diately had  the  recall  sounded  for  the 
men  and  the  cannon  run  out.  The  In- 
dians were  then  ordered  to  disperse, 
which  they  did  with  some  precipitation. 

With  Colonel  Lawrence,  there  came  to 
Rock  Island,  as  contractor  for  supplies 
for  the  post,  a  very  striking  character  — 
Col.  Geo.  Davenport.  Colonel  Daven- 
port was  a  native  of  England,  had  been 
first  a  sailor  and  then  a  soldier,  in  the 
latter  capacity  having  served  on  the 
American  side  in  the  war  of  1 812.  He 
built  a  house  on  the  island  near  the  fort, 
and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians. 
In  time  he  became  very  popular  with 
them,  and  was  freely  consulted  by  them. 
Black  Hawk  especially  reposed  great 
confidence  in  him,  and  makes  frequent 
reference  to  him  in  the  autobiography. 
It  was  perhaps  due  to  his  presence  on 
the  island  that  the  second  projected  at- 
tack upon  the  fort  was  not  made.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  in  April,  1832,  Black 
Hawk,  having   recrossed   the   Mississippi 


to  the  Illinois  shore,  came  up  opposite 
the  island  with  his  two  hundred  warriors 
at  early  evening  and,  after  meditatively 
surveying  it  for  some  time,  crossed  to  it 
at  one  of  the  fords.  The  fort  was  feebly 
garrisoned  at  the  time,  and  crowded  with 
panic  stricken  settlers  ;  as  also  was  the 
stockade  with  which  Colonel  Davenport 
had  surrounded  the  log  store  and  dwell- 
ing built  by  him  in  1-8 18,  one  half  mile 
northeast  of  the  fort.  But  the  Indians 
did  nothing,  and  by  dawn  a  steamboat 
had  arrived  from  Jefferson  Barracks, 
bringing  a  reinforcement  to  the  fort. 
On  July  4,  1845,  Colonel  Davenport  was 
murdered  in  his  house  (a  later  and  more 
pretentious  structure  than  that  of  18 18) 
by  a  band  of  outlaws,  during  the  absence 
of  his  family  at  a  picnic  gathering.  The 
object  of  the  miscreants  was  money,  but 
they  got  little.  Since  then  this  house  has 
been  abandoned,  and  now  stands  a 
picturesque  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi. 

With  the  incident  last  related,  the  his- 
tory of  Rock  Island  ceases  to  be  ro- 
mantic. In  1862,  the  United  States 
government  passed  an  act  establishing 
there  a  national  arsenal.  The  work  was 
begun  by  General  Rodman,  and  was  con- 
tinued under  his  able  successor,  Gen. 
D.  W.  Flagler.  Ten  immense  shops  of 
stone  have  been  erected,  and  when  all  is 
completed  it  is  estimated  that  from  this 
arsenal  alone  can  be  armed,  equipped 
and  supplied  an  army  of  750,000  men. 
Nor  have  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of  the 
island  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  still,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Black  Hawk,  a  charmed 
spot.  Its  woodland  has  been  left  largely 
intact,  and  the  phebe,  the  oriole,  the 
cuckoo,  and  a  host  of  other  birds  flit 
among  the  branches ;  while  beneath, 
from  one's  too  intrusive  feet,  scud  away 
the  pheasant,  the  rabbit  and  the  squirrel 
It  is  intersected  by  quiet  and  secluded 
drives  and  walks,  and  abounds  in  dim 
loitering  places.  But  its  greatest  charm 
is  that  with  which  it  forever  has  been  in- 
vested by  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  noted 
chieftain,  now,  like  Hiawatha,  departed 

"To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter." 


THE    OLD    STAGE    ROAD. 

By  Irene  Putnam. 

IT  was  long  ago,  but  the  young  leaves  glowed 
In  their  sun-gilt  dew  by  the  mountain  road, 
When  the  bee  swung  on  from  his  blackberry  bloom, 
When  the  partridge  rose  with  a  hollow  boom, 
And  the  rabbit  peeped  with  his  eyes  ashine, 
And  the  squirrel  jeered  from  the  bough  o'  pine, 
And  the  thrush  broke  short  in  his  half-trilled  song, 
As  the  grand  red  stage  coach  jolted  along 
The  old  route  over  the  mountain. 

And  the  bride  rode  there  in  her  bashful  grace, 
With  sweet-pea  colors  upon  her  face, 
With  bonnet  wide  as  a  glory  flower, 
Her  loud  heart  shaking  its  silken  bower 
Under  the  gaze  of  her  tender  groom, 
Like  a  humming-bird  guarding  his  lilac  bloom  ; 
And  the  air  came  fresh  on  the  warm  pink  cheek, 
And  gay  was  the  swung  and  the  jolt  and  creak 
Of  the  stage  coach  over  the  mountain. 

And  there  rode  the  grim- lipped,  silent  man, 
With  his  wife  a-beating  her  turkey  fan, 
Fluffy  and  proud  as  that  fowl  long  dead 
When  he  blushed  and  bridled  with  portly  tread ; 
And  there  the  journeyman  preacher  bent, 
His  thin  lips  feasting  on  argument, 
And  the  deacon's  quavering  note  grew  shrill 
With  Fore-ordination  and  man's  Free-will, 
In  the  stage  coach  over  the  mountain. 

It  was  long  ago  when  the  loud  wheels  passed  ; 
Now  thrushes  may  tinkle  their  chimes  to  the  last, 
Now  nothing  troubles  the  wood-hush  lone, 
The  squirrel  nibbles  the  seeds  of  his  cone, 
The  nighthawk  ruffles  his  breast  in  the  sand, 
The  white  birch  leans  with  her  silver  wand, 
And  elfins  lighten  the  brambles'  load, 
And  the  clover  blooms  in  the  gullied  road,  — 
The  old  route  over  the  mountain. 

And  long  ago  at  the  end  of  its  route, 
The  stage  pulled  up  and  the  folks  stepped  out. 
They  have  all  passed  under  the  tavern  door, 
The  youth  and  his  bride,  and  the  gray  threescore. 
Their  eyes  were  weary  with  dust  and  gleam. 
The  day  had  gone  like  an  empty  dream. 
Soft  may  they  slumber,  and  trouble  no  more 
For  their  eager  journey,  its  jolt  and  roar, 
On  the  old  route  over  the  mountain  ! 
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But  an  air  breathes  down  from  the  midnight  sky, 
With  firefly  lamps  and  a  rushing  sigh, 
And  passing  whispers  will  murmur  low 
Secrets  and  gladness  they  used  to  know ;  — 
And  often  in  winter  the  wind  roars  through 
With  thump  and  whistle  and  fierce  halloo, 
And  cracks  the  treetops  and  whirls  the  snow 
Like  phantom  horses  of  long  ago, 

On  the  old  route  over  the  mountain. 


A   PROPHET. 

By  Richard  Marsh. 
IV. 


ARY  had  not  been  cut  to 
pieces,  but  she  had  been 
run  over.  A  butcher's 
horse,  careering  at  that 
frantic  rate  at  which 
butcher's  horses  will 
career  —  with  the 
butcher's  men  behind  to  urge  them  !  — 
had  knocked  her  down.  A  wheel  had 
passed  over  her  leg,  —  her  leg  was  broken. 
There  was  little  sleep  in  the  minister's 
house  that  night.  The  father  and  mother 
watched  beside  their  child.  Until  the 
morning  dawned  the  father  never  closed 
his  eyes  at  all.  Then,  at  his  wife's  com- 
pulsion, he  put  himself  between  the 
sheets,  and  fell  into  a  slumber  which 
lasted  for  some  hours.  And,  while  he 
slept,  things  were  done  behind  his  back. 
At  an  unfashionably  early  hour,  Mr. 
Macbride  called  to  learn  the  minister's 
decision.  Did  he  mean  to  give  another 
prophetic  address,  or  didn't  he?  Mrs. 
Hillock  assured  the  deacon  that  he  did. 
In  her  husband's  name  she  promised 
divers  things,  —  she  promised,  in  short, 
all  that  Mr.  Macbride  required.  And 
that  gentleman  went  away  in  —  for  him 
—  a  contented  frame  of  mind. 

Throughout  the  day  people  came  to 
see  the  minister.  It  was  strange  to  find, 
on  a  sudden,  how  many  friends  he  had. 
Mrs.  Hillock  saw  them  all.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  as  a  rule,  exactly  why  it 
was  they   came.     They  came,  of  course, 


to  see  the  minister  —  in  his  ministerial 
sense  —  but  then,  under  the  surface, 
there  was  something  else  besides.  It  was 
with  a  mixture  of  feelings  that  Mrs.  Hil- 
lock perceived  that  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
these  people  there  was  a  sometimes  unex- 
pressed desire  to  see  her  husband  proph- 
esy. Sometimes  unexpressed,  —  for  at 
least  in  one  instance  there  was  the  frank- 
est candor. 

Mrs.  Kippleton  was  the  proprietress  of 
the  "Acacia  Laundry."  She  was  a  large 
woman,  who  looked  as  though  she  wanted 
washing  herself.  She  was  an  occasional 
attendant  at  Bethesda,  and  although  she 
had  not  been  present  on  the  previous 
Sunday  evening,  she  had  heard  of  the 
strange  things  which  had  been  said.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  "  information  re- 
ceived "  that  she  had  called  to-day.  She 
made  no  bones  about  it.  It  was  quite 
clear  to  her  that  Mr.  Hillock  was  a 
prophet,  —  and  some  curious  notions  she 
appeared  to  have  of  what  a  prophet  was. 
She  had  brought  her  books,  containing 
statements  of  outstanding  amounts  which 
were  due  to  her,  and  she  would  be 
obliged,  she  said,  if  Mr.  Hillock  would 
tell  her  which  of  her  debtors  would  pay, 
and  which  of  them  wouldn't  —  tell  her, 
that  is,  in  a  prophetic  kind  of  way.  She 
also  suffered  much  from  dishonesty  in  the 
matter  of  soap.  Many  pounds  disap- 
peared, mysteriously,  in  the  course  of  a 
week.     Would    Mr.    Hillock    tell    her  — 
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still  prophetically — at  whose  doors  to 
lay  the  crime  ?  In  consideration  of  these 
services  she  would  be  prepared  to  take  a 
sitting  at  Bethesda,  by  the  year.  She 
appeared  surprised,  and  even  huffed,  on 
being  assured  that  the  minister  could  not 
give  her  the  information  she  required,  at 
least  that  day. 

Mrs.  Hillock  told  her  husband  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Kippleton,  with  a  view  of 
affording  him  amusement.  But  it  had  a 
contrary  effect.  "  It  is  just  as  I  feared," 
he  said.  "The  people  will  look  upon  me 
as  a  sort  of  Zadkiel's  almanac.  They 
will  expect  me  to  tell  them  whether  to- 
morrow will  be  wet  or  dry." 

"  And  why  not,  if  they  pay  you?  "  de- 
manded his  wife.  The  Rev.  Ephraim 
said  nothing ;  but  he  looked  up  at  her 
with  a  look  which  she  could  not  under- 
stand, and  which  she  would  not  have 
understood  if  she  could.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, some  inkling  of  her  husband's 
meaning  was  forced  upon  her,  even 
against  her  will.     "  You  fool !  "  she  said. 

Later  in  the  day  they  came  near  to  a 
quarrel.  The  minister  was  sitting  in  the 
room  in  which  their  sick  child  lay,  en- 
deavoring, with  childish  stories,  to  wean 
the  little  one  from  a  sense  of  pain,  when 
his  wife  entered. 

"There's  some  one  to  see  you,"  she 
said.  He  inquired  who  it  was.  She 
fenced  for  a  moment.  Then  finally  she 
told  him  that  it  was  the  gentleman  who 
came  to  see  him  yesterday,  —  the  Hon. 
Stacy  Greenham.  The  minister  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  a  second  encounter. 
He  declined  to  see  his  visitor.  There 
was  a  passage  of  arms,  and  it  was  only 
when  his  wife  declared  that  if  he  did 
not  go  down  to  see  Mr.  Greenham,  she 
would  bring  Mr.  Greenham  up  to  see 
him,  that  the  Rev.  Ephraim  was  induced 
to  yield.  He  found  his  visitor  in  the 
parlor,  sitting  on  a  corner  of  the  table, 
with  an  open  pocket-book  in  his  hand. 
Mr.  Greenham  nodded  as  the  minister 
entered,  —  his  costume  was,  if  possible, 
even  more  splendid  than  it  had  been  the 
day  before. 

"  How  do,  Hillock  !  Swept  the  board 
all  round  !  Skipping  Rope  romped  away 
with  the  Rothschild  Plate,  Ben  Bolt 
bolted  with   the   Mile  Selling,  Lady-bird 


collared  the  stakes  in  a  canter,  but  for 
this  cup  we  had  a  race.  I  think  the 
pencillers  thought  I  was  mad  when  they 
saw  me  going  for  the  gloves  with  Tear- 
away.  I  got  just  what  price  1  liked, 
and  I  tell  you  that  there  was  a  time 
when  I  thought  that  we  were  spilt.  That 
was  when  the  beggars  got  into  the  straight, 
and  Tearaway  was  tail.  Sam  Brown  of 
Nottingham  sang  out,  '  One  thousand  to 
five  against  the  Blue  and  Gold  !  '  He 
thought  he  was  getting  at  me,  but  1  said, 
'  I'll  take  it,  Brown.'  He  backed  it  with 
a  grin.  But,  by  George,  he  didn't  grin 
a  moment  afterwards,  —  for  Tearaway 
bolted  !  He  bolted,  as  I'm  a  sinner,  he 
did  !  Young  Styles  was  riding,  and  the 
young  devil  tried  to  hold  him.  He 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  hold  the 
Flying  Dutchman  !  You  should  have 
seen  him  scatter  the  crowd.  The  brute's 
a  regular  rogue,  and,  lor  !  when  his  sta- 
ble wasn't  on  him,  couldn't  he  go?  Like 
lightning,  sir,  —  through  them  like  a 
flash  !  One  moment  he  was  last,  the 
next  he  was  first,  and  before  you  could 
say  Jack  Robinson  he  had  won  by  a 
length.  Brown  looked  green  !  '  Do  an- 
other thousand,  Brown?'  I  said.  But 
Brown  looked  black  !  "  Mr.  Greenham 
looked  at  some  entries  which  were  con- 
tained in  his  book.  "  Talk  about  sport- 
ing prophets,  Hillock  !  I've  .  heard  of 
them,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  kind  of 
prophet  who  came  within  miles  of  you. 
Do  you  know  what  we've  cleared  on  the 
day?  "  If  he  looked  at  Mr.  Hillock  for 
an  answer,  he  looked  in  vain.  "  Thirteen 
thousand  odd.  Four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred yesterday  on  Bianca,  —  say  eighteen 
thousand  together.  That's  nine  thou- 
sand, sir,  for  you  !  I  might  have  done 
better  if  I'd  had  more  time  to  place  my 
bets,  but  it's  not  so  bad  for  a  beginning, 
—  eh?  Better  than  cushion  thumping. 
What  do  you  think?  Nine  thousand 
pounds,  dear  boy  !  " 

Advancing,  Mr.  Greenham  laid  his 
hand  on  the  minister's  shoulder  with  a 
gesture  which  was  almost  affectionate  in 
its  way. 

"  Nine  thousand  pounds  !  "  repeated 
the  Rev.  Ephraim,  as  though  he  dreamed. 
Indeed,  the  rush  of  his  visitor's  eloquence 
was  calculated  to  take  his  breath  away. 
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"  Nine  thousand  pounds  !  —  for  you  ! 
You  can  have  them  in  hard  cash  next 
Monday  !  You  can  have  a  hundred  or 
two  to  go  on  with,   if  you  like  !  " 

The  Rev.  Ephraiin  looked  about  him 
with  bewildered  eyes.  Mr.  Greenham 
had  a  method  of  transacting  business  — 
treating  hundreds  as  though  they  were 
nothing  !  —  with  which  the  minister  was 
wholly  unfamiliar.     He  spoke  with  a  gasp. 

"  I  cannot  take  it." 

"What?  The  money?"  Mr.  Green- 
ham  laughed.  The  idea  seemed  to  tickle 
him  immensely.  "See,  I'll  put  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounders  here  to  decorate 
the  mantel  shelf."  He  suited  the  action 
to  the  word  by  thrusting  a  couple  of 
bank  notes  into  the  interior  of  a  sixpenny 
vase.  "That  will  leave  eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  still  to  come  to  you." 
Closing  his  pocketbook,  Mr.  Greenham 
changed  the  subject  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  shut  the  book.  "  Have  you  thought 
over  what  I  was  saying  yesterday?  " 

The  minister  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  thought  of  nothing,  Mr. 
Greenham.  You  have  taken  all  my 
thinking  powers  away." 

"I  mean  about  the  partnership."  Mr. 
Greenham  stretched  out  his  hand.  "  Why 
shouldn't  we  shake?  Make  a  regular 
orthodox  firm  of  it,  on  a  proper  commer- 
cial basis,  —  'Hillock  &  Greenham,' or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  '  Hillock  &  Co.'  " 

There  was  a  pause  before  Mr.  Hillock 
spoke,  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was 
with  an  air  of  sententious  gravity  which 
was  in  curious  contrast  to  the  other's  per- 
sistent rattle. 

"  Mr.  Greenham,  I  ask  you  not  to 
tempt  me."  Mr.  Greenham  would  have 
interrupted,  but  the  minister  checked 
him  with  a  movement  of  his  hand.  "  I 
am  a  plain  man,  sir,  and  a  poor  man,  but 
I  am  a  preacher  of  the  Word."  The 
speaker  did  his  best  to  increase  his  inches. 
"  I  would  rather  be  a  faithful  minister 
than  a  false  prophet,  sir." 

Mr.  Greenham  settled  his  waistcoat  in 
its  place,  and  smiled. 

"Yes,  so  would  I.  I  would  rather 
you'd  break  stones  than  tip  me  wrong 
'uns,  —  if  that's  what  you  mean  by  being 
a  false  prophet,  Hillock." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean  bv  being  a 


false  prophet,  as  you  very  well  know.  I 
should  be  a  false  prophet,  sir,  if  I  con- 
sented to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wicked- 
ness." 

Mr.  Greenham  trifled  with  his  necktie, 
and  still  he  smiled. 

"  Really,  Hillock  !    Now,  really,  now  !  " 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  waxed  a  trifle  warm. 

"  I  should  be  a  false  prophet,  sir,  if  I 
consented  to  palter  with  iniquity." 

Mr.  Greenham  was  smiling  more  and 
more. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Hillock,  I  think  you 
put  it  strong  !  You've  made  nine  thou- 
sand pounds  in  a  couple  of  days  !  It 
seems  a  little  hard,  you  know." 

"  He  has  made  nine  thousand  pounds 
in  a  couple  of  days  !  What  do  you 
mean?  " 

"  Just  what  I  say,  my  dear  madam, 
just  what  I  say  !  "  Mr.  Greenham  replied 
to  Mrs.  Hillock's  gasped  out  inquiry  with 
the  most  complete  sangfroid.  He  seemed 
in  no  way  discomposed  by  that  lady  sud- 
denly bouncing  into  the  room,  trembling 
with  excitement,  apparently,  both  inside 
and  out.  "  Mr.  Hillock  has  earned  nine 
thousand  pounds  in  two  days  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  really  providential  powers, 
and  he  talks  about  the  —  the  — the  tents 
of  wickedness,  and  —  and  that  sort  of 
thing  !  " 

"  Nine  thousand  pounds  !  "  Mrs.  Hil- 
lock repeated  the  words  as  though  there 
was  a  charm  in  their  sound, — and  so  there 
was,  to  her  ears. 

"  Nine  thousand  pounds,  upon  my 
honor,  madam,  and  he  talks  about  —  ah 
—  paltering  with  wickedness,  and  the 
deuce  knows  what,  by  gad  !  " 

"He  does  not  mean  it,  sir."  Mrs. 
Hillock  looked  at  her  husband,  although 
she  addressed  herself  to  Mr.  Greenham. 
"He  does  not  mean  it,"  she  repeated. 

Mr.  Greenham  waved   his  hands  airily. 

"  It  would  be  quite  too  dreadful  if  he 
did.  If  it's  paltering  with  wickedness  to 
take  a  fortune  out  of  the  ring,  then  I'm 
on  the  side  of  the  sinners,  by  gad  !  I 
was  suggesting  to  Mr.  Hillock,  madam, 
that  he  and  I  should  enter  into  a  kind 
of  partnership,  —  for  financial  operations. 
I  am  in  a  position  which  will  enable  me 
to  make  effective  use  of  information,  if  I 
can  get  it.     He  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
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vide  me  with  information,  —  so  there  we 
are,  you  see.  I  provide  capital  and  ex- 
perience, and  he  provides  his  —  eh  — 
providential  powers." 

Mrs.  Hillock  drew  in  her  lips  as  she 
answered. 

"  My  husband  will  be  glad  to  consider 
your  proposal,  sir." 

"  Consider  !  Just  so  !  But  why  not 
say  yes  at  once  ?  Why  not,  for  instance, 
remove  without  any  loss  of  time  from 
this  not  too  salubrious  spot?  Let  me 
find  you  quarters  in  which  you  will  be 
more  at  home,   Mrs.   Hillock." 

"  My  husband  can  make  no  move  till 
after  next  Sunday,  sir." 

"  Shall  it  be  a  bargain  then?  " 

Mrs.  Hillock  looked  at  her  husband  as 
she  spoke.  Indeed,  she  had  been  look- 
ing at  him  all  along,  but  now  she  looked 
at  him  more  fixedly  than  ever.  "  My 
husband  has  promised  to  give  one  more 
prophetic  address  next  Sunday  evening 
at  the  chapel." 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  started. 

"Ellen!" 

Even  Mr.  Greenham  was  moved. 

"  Now  I  think  that's  a  pity.  In  things 
of  this  sort  privacy's  more  than  half  the 
battle.  If  Mr.  Hillock's  gifts  get  blown 
about,  and  people  find  out  that  he  in- 
spires me,  wherever  I  lead  a  crowd  will 
follow,  —  and  that  will  spoil  the  market, 
don't  you  see." 

"  Mr.  Hillock  has  promised."  The 
lady's  countenance  was  rigid.  "  There 
are  circumstances  about  which  I  cannot 
talk  to  you,  sir,  but  which  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  keep  his  promise." 

Mr.  Greenham,  in  his  airy  way,  decided 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  Very  well  !  What  must  be,  must. 
But  after  next  Sunday  I  shall  consider  it  a 
bargain,  —  I  really  shall.  We  shall  make 
a  fortune  which  will  leave  the  legends 
told  about  Croesus  quite  nowhere." 
Turning  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Greenham 
whipped  out  his  pocket-book.  "  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Hillock,  while  we  are  about  it 
you  might  as  well  give  me  some  of  the 
winners  for  to-morrow." 

At  this,  the  Rev.  Ephraim,  who  had 
been  seated  at  the  table  in  a  sort  of 
semi-stupor,  sprang  up  in  a  state  of  ex- 
cessive agitation. 


"  Mr.  Greenham  !  "   he  cried. 

"Yes?"  replied  that  gentleman,  as  he 
opened  his  book. 

"  I  cannot  !  —  I  will  not  !  —  I  will  not 
tamper  with  the  accursed  thing  !  " 

"  Ephraim  !     Don't  be  a  fool  !  " 

Mrs.  Hillock's  tone  was  severe.  The 
minister  quailed  before  her  commanding 
glances.  Mr.  Greenham  smiled  a  little 
deprecatory  smile. 

"Now,  really  now,  —  really!  What 
will  win  the  Trial  Stakes?  " 

"  Spinning  Girl." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it.  An  il- 
lustration, Mrs.  Hillock,  of  how  wonder- 
ful are  your  husband's  providential  pow- 
ers. A  little  filly,  —  I  know  her  well  ! 
She's  done  nothing !  To  look  at  her 
you  wouldn't  think  she'd  cover  the 
course.     And  the  Visitors'  Plate?  " 

"  Deuce  of  Diamonds." 

"  Deuce  of  Diamonds  !  Never  !  Now 
really,  Hillock,  you  do  surprise  me.  Ton 
my  word,  looks  as  though  it  were  to  be 
regular  nuts  for  the  fifty  to  ones.  And 
the  First  Welter?" 

"Peggy." 

"  Ah  !  That's  the  handicapping.  She's 
been  running  a  good  deal  in  and  out,  has 
that  young  lady.  I  thought  she  was  bet- 
ter than  she  looked  on  paper.  Now  let's 
come  to  the  race  of  the  day.  Who's  to 
have  it?  " 

"St.  Peter." 

"The  favorite.  That's  rather  sad, 
from  our  point  of  view.  Not  perhaps 
that  it  matters  much  after  all,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  you  know.  If  it  is 
necessary  we  can  afford  to  lay  ten  to  one 
on  him,  —  on  a  certainty.  Thanks.  I 
think  that  will  do,  for  to-day." 

Mr.  Greenham  closed  his  pocket-book, 
and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket.  The 
minister  came  towards  him  with  a  little 
rush. 

"  Mr.  Greenham,  what  have  you  been 
asking  me  ?  " 

"  For  some  of  to-morrow's  winners, 
dear  boy." 

"  Mr.  Greenham,  listen  to  me  !  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  a  race  meeting 
being  held  to-morrow,  I  don't  think  that 
I  ever  knew  the  name  of  a  race  horse  in 
my  life.  It  is  not  I  who  has  been  speak- 
ing, sir,  it  is  not  I." 
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"  That  is  quite  the  oddest  part  of  it,  — 
don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Hillock,  really 
now?  Gives  Mr.  Hillock's  providential 
powers  quite  a  peculiar  charm.  Good 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Hillock,  good  afternoon. 
I  consider  it  a  bargain  after  Sunday,  don't 
you  know.     Ta  ta,  dear  boy  ;   ta  ta  !  " 

The  volatile  vision  of  splendor  van- 
ished from  the  room.  Husband  and  wife 
were  left  alone.  They  looked  at  each 
other.     She  asked  him  a  question. 

"Ephraim,  what  is  meaning  of  this? 
What  has  he  been  asking  you,  and  what 
have  you  been  answering?  " 

"I 'don't  know,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
know." 


Before  the  advent  of  the  following 
Sunday  Mr.  Hillock's  name  was  a  by- 
word, at  least  in  Battersea.  If  it  did  not 
travel  as  far  as  Clapham  and  Wandsworth, 
it  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Macbride's.  He 
gave  liberal  commissions  in  the  bill-post- 
ing line.  All  the  neighborhood  knew, 
or  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  Hillock  —  the  "  Last  of  the 
Prophets,"  as  he  was  dubbed  on  the 
placards. —  would  try  his  hand  again  on 
Sunday  evening.  And  they  also  knew 
with  what  astounding  success  he  had 
tried   his   hand  before. 

"  I  don't  believe  the  place  will  'old 
'em,"  complacently  remarked  Mr.  Mac- 
bride,  as  he  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Mr.  Joynes.  "  They'll  come  in  their 
thousands.  I  think  it's  a  pity  I  didn't 
say  'alf  a  crown,  instead  of  a  bob  a  'ed. 
But  we'll  'ave  three  collections  —  one  as 
they  come  in,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one 
as  they  go  out,  —  eh,  Joynes?  " 

And  Mr.  Macbride  playfully  dug  Mr. 
Joynes  in  the  ribs. 

"Just  so.  Would  you  mind  stepping 
this  way,  Mr.  Macbride?"  They  had 
been  standing  in  the  shop.  But*now  Mr. 
Joynes  led  the  way  into  his  private  room. 
"  Has  it  not  struck  you,  Mr.  Macbride, 
that  in  Mr.  Hillock  we  hold  a  good  thing  ?  " 

"  We  ought  to  !  We've  been  'olding 
on  long  enough  to  a  bad  thing." 

"  Exactly.  And  now  that  there  is 
some  prospect  of  improvement,  I  fear,  I 
greatly  fear,  that  there  is  danger  of  his 
slipping  through  our  fingers." 


"  Slipping  through  our  fingers  !  What 
do  you  mean?  " 

Mr.  Macbride's  color  rose.  He  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  anything  slipping 
through  his  fingers,  —  even  a  shilling. 

"  I  do  not  speak  without  good  cause. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  insidious 
offers  from  other  pulpits,  there  is,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  even  greater  danger 
of  his  deserting  the  pulpit  altogether." 

"What  are  you  a-driving  at,  Joynes? 
Tllock  desert  the  pulpit !  Why,  I  believe 
he'd  like  to  die  in  it." 

"  He  would,  perhaps,  but  not  his  good 
lady.  But  apart  from  that,  Macbride, 
hasn't  it  occurred  to  you  that  he  might 
be  useful  to  us  outside  the  pulpit,  —  in  his 
private  capacity?"  Mr.  Macbride's  wits 
were  slow  to  move.  Mr.  Joynes  had  to 
explain,  which  he  did  with  an  unctuous 
smile.  "Wouldn't  it  be  useful  to  have  a 
prophet,  as  it  were,  always  upon  draught? 
He  might  give  us  a  little  private  informa- 
tion upon  the  movements  of  stocks  and 
shares,  —  and  other  things  besides." 

Mr.  Macbride  considered  the  point. 
Then  he  rattled  his  keys  and  coppers. 
"I'll  think  it  over.  Then  we'll  talk 
about  it.  But  don't  you  fear  'is  slipping 
through  my  fingers.  Perhaps  I've  got  a 
card  more  up  my  sleeve  than  'e  quite 
thinks." 

"  He  means  to  do  me,"  was  Mr. 
Joynes's  mental  comment,  directly  his 
colleague's  back  was  turned.  "It  was 
foolish  of  me  to  give  him  the  hint.  How- 
ever, I  will  pull  something  out  of  the  fire. 
I'll  just  step  round  and  see  if  Hillock 
can  tell  me  something  about  Primitivas." 

"That's  not  a  bad  notion  of  Joynes's, 
—  for  'im,"  the  senior  deacon  told  him- 
self, as  he  was  leaving.  "  I'll  go  and  see  if 
Tllock  knows  anything  about  Blackreefs."" 

The  consequence  was  that  the  deacons 
immediately  afterwards  encountered  each 
other  again  outside  the  minister's  door. 

Sunday  evening  came,  and  the  chapel 
was  full.  If  they  did  not  come  "  in  their 
thousands,"  the  people  at  least  filled 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  building, 
until  not  even  standing  room  was  left  in 
the  aisles.  This  was  a  trouble  to  Mr.  ■ 
Macbride,  for  how  was  a  collection  to  be 
decently  and  properly  managed  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  crowd  ?     Among  the  ear- 
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liest  comers  was  that  very  occasional  dis- 
senter, the  Hon.  Stacy  Greenham.  The 
crowd  was  also  a  source  of  trouble  to 
him,  —  but  that  was  because  he  feared 
that  the  preacher  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  waste  some  of  his  precious  "  tips  for 
turfites  "  on  the  olla  podrida  of  Battersea. 

A  perceptible  buzz  pervaded  the  build- 
ing as  the  minister  ascended  the  ■  dais. 
With  him  were  his  two  deacons,  one  on 
either  hand.  It  had  been  originally  sug- 
gested—  by  Mr.  Joynes  —  that  the  dea- 
cons should  conduct  the  service,  thus 
enabling  the  Rev.  Ephraim  to  reserve  his 
strength  for  the  address,  —  that  tit  bit  of 
the  evening.  But  to  this  the  minister 
had  resolutely  refused  to  accede,  and  in 
this  one  matter  he  had  been  allowed  to 
have  his  way,  —  even  by  his  wife.  The 
service  was  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
minister  engaged  in  private  prayer,  then 
a  hymn  was  sung,  then  he  read  a  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament,  then  he  engaged 
in  public  prayer,  another  hymn  was  sung, 
then  there  was  the  reading  of  a  passage 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  another 
hymn,  and  then  came  the  address  to  fol- 
low. Perhaps  it  was  the  sense  of  expec- 
tation that  was  in  the  air  which  made  the 
service  seem  unusually  impressive.  It 
did  seem  so.  From  the  Rev.  Ephraim 
there  came  no  straining  after  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  his  manner  was  exception- 
ally quiet.  He  seemed,  physically,  to 
have  shrunk  perceptibly  during  the  week 
which  had  passed,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
general  comment  that  he  did  not  raise 
his  voice  even  when  "  wrestling "  in 
prayer.  He  was  self-composed  enough. 
It  was  the  congregation  which,  for  some 
occult  reason,  seemed  to  be  disturbed. 
And  when  at  last  he  stood  up  to  address 
the  meeting,  an  obvious  sigh  passed  from 
pew  to  pew,  and  there  were  sounds  of 
women  crying. 

The  little  man  came  forward,  slowly, 
to  the  front  of  the  dais.  He  grasped  the 
railing  firmly  with  both  his  hands,  —  it 
was  his  favorite  posture  before  he  began 
to  speak.  He  looked  round  the  build- 
ing, travelling  from  face  to  face.  And 
all  the  faces  looked  at  him.  Then  he 
paused,  looking  straight  in  front.  His 
head  was  a  little  raised,  so  that  his  gaze 
was    turned    towards    the   window  which 


was  over  the  clock.  And  all  was  still. 
They  were  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
The  silence  became  oppressive.  The) 
sat.  watching  the  little  man,  as  he-  I 
there,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
window.  All  at  once  a  strange  thing 
happened.  A  woman  cried,  with  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry,  — 

"  Ephraim  !  " 

The  people  turned.     There  was  Mrs. 


"  The   Minister  was  dead." 

Hillock  standing,  looking  at  her  husband 
as  though  she  had  been  frozen  into  stone. 
They  looked  at  her  husband,  too.  Mr. 
Macbride  came  forward,  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  He  paid  no  heed. 
Mr.  Macbride  touched  him  again,  Mr. 
Joynes  advancing  towards  him  on  the 
other  side.  But  still  he  paid  no  heed. 
The  minister  was  dead.  He  had  died  while 
thev  had  been  waiting  for  his  prophecy. 


INTO  THE   UNKNOWN. 

By   George  S.  Burleigh. 

THE  gorgon  Mystery  at  her  gate 
Sits  gloomy,  freezing  into  stone 
The^timid  souls,  the  slaves  of  fate, 
Who  deem  the  dark  hides  wrong  alone. 
Fair  guardian  of  th'  unfolding  good 

That  lies  beyond  our  narrow  ken, 
Her  features  wear  the  varied  mood 
And  fashion  of  the  sons  of  men. 

To  doubt  and  dread  her  tresses  seem 

A  thousand  serpents  hissing  loud ; 
The  horrors  of  a  maniac  dream 

Glare  through  her  veil's  black  thunder- cloud. 
To  fearless  faith  she  gives  a  key 

Unlocking  all  her  secret  stores ; 
No  maid  has  sweeter  smiles  than  she, 

No  friend  more  hospitable  doors. 

And  when  she  lifts  her  flowing  veil 

To  them  who  seek  her  love  and  truth, 
Those  matchless  charms  no  years  assail 

Unfold  in  everlasting  youth. 
Who  fears  to  challenge  the  Unknown, 

And  cowers  before  th'  involving  gloom, 
Goes  darkling  from  her  starry  zone 

To  meet  an  ignominious  doom. 

Confronted  by  the  summons  calm  : 

"  Stand  and  deliver  !  "  —  the  dark  Power 
Lifts  o'er  the  brave  a  radiant  palm, 

With  benedictions  for  their  dower. 
Urged  by  a  glorious  discontent, 

They  seek  the  soul's  horizon  far,  — 
The  eternal  Better  vaguely  blent 

With  glimmerings  of  the  morning  star  ! 

And  when  their  shining  feet  have  pressed 

The  shadowy  steeps  that  laddered  heaven, 
Earth  widens,  and  the  blue  skies  rest 

On  loftier  peaks,  more  thunder-riven ; 
While  broad  along  the  intervales 

New  fields  invite  the  tiller's  plow, 
And  winding  bayous  wait  their  sails, 

Fanned  only  by  the  sea-gulls  now. 
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Old  Use,  who  takes  an  out-worn  lore 

From  voyagers  coasting  round  the  fiord, 
No  star  in  heaven  can  tempt  from  shore, 

No  beckoning  distance  lure  abroad. 
He  sits  and  cons  the  ancient  chart 

Of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts, 
Despite  the  thousand  isles  that  start 

From  vaster  seas  beyond  their  thoughts. 

The  Explorer,  cheered  by  what  is  gained, 

Still  seeks  horizons,  still  pursues 
The  aye  receding  Unattained, 

And  wins  more  realms  and  grander  views. 
The  truths  we  knew  not  yesterday 

To-day  he  flashes  on  our  sight ; 
For  every  keel  that  ploughs  the  bay 

Of  Darkness  leaves  a  trail  of  light. 
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By  Julia   Taft  Bayne. 


PASSENGER  on  the 
Boston  express,  as  it 
thunders  over  the 
long  railroad  bridge 
spanning  the  Con- 
necticut at  Northampton  and  shoots 
across  the  beautiful  Hadley  meadows, 
sees  a  few  roofs  of  houses  through  the 
thick  fringe  of  trees  upon  their  eastern 
edge ;  an  instant,  and  a  view  opens  of  a 
mile-long  green  lawn,  a  double  roadway 
bordered  with  magnificent  elms,  stately 
old  houses,  some  modern  ones,  some 
invisible,  except  for  the  big  chimney 
behind  the  green  barricade,  —  the  vista 
closed  by  Mt.  Holyoke  capped  with  its 
white  house. 

This  picture  is  immediately  duplicated 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  as  the  train 
dashes  across  the  middle  street ;  the 
gilded  weathercock  on  Hadley  steeple 
dashes  in  the  sun,  and  is  gone  ;  but  the 
lovely  picture  will  be  fixed  in  the  be- 
holder's mind  as  on  a  plate,  and  reap- 
pear perhaps  long  afterwards  on  hot  and 
dusty  city  ways. 


Hadley  is  called,  "very  Eng- 
lish." The  soft  thick  turf,  the 
fine  old  trees,  perhaps,  too,  the 
frequent  fogs  which  keep  this  greenery 
fresh,  are  like  Old  England.  The  large, 
old-fashioned  mansions,  gable-end  to  the 
street,  —  each  with  its  connected  train 
of  barns  and  sheds  and  its  own  air  of 
individuality,  undominated  by  any  hall  or 
castle,  are  of  New  England. 

Here  is  one  modern  Avalon,  "  where 
never  winds  blow  loudly,  but  it  lies  deep 
meadowed,  happy,"  and  still.  I  dare 
not  dwell  too  much  upon  the  charm  of 
its  quiet  ways  lest  I  should  draw  upon  it 
the  attention  of  too  many  restless  rest- 
seekers  and  nervous  nerve-tenders,  and 
banish  its  chief  delight  forever.  Heaven 
forfend  that  Hadley  should  ever  become 
a  "  resort  "  ! 

The  dissensions  among  the  churches 
of  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor, 
which  led  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Russell 
and  his  church,  pertained  to  matters  of 
practice  rather  than  of  faith,  in  regard  to 
baptism  of  children  and  the  rights  of 
the  brethren.  They  wanted  room,  these 
stout  old  Puritans,  and  plenty  of  it, — 
room  to  "  improve  "  and  liberty  to  "  ex- 
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ercise  "  without  rubbing  against  the  an 

gles  and  corners  of  other  peoples'  con 

sciences.     So  the  fifty-nine  "  Engagers  ' 

sat   themselves   down   in  the 

fair  meadows  of  Norwottock 

on    either    side     the     Great 

River. 

Hadley  was  a  Christmas 
present  to  our  Common- 
wealth ;  for  it  was  on  De- 
cember 25,  1658,  that  the 
first  purchase  was  made  from 
the  Indians.  May  22,  1661, 
the  General  Court  ordered 
t h a t ,  t h e  new  plantations 
should  be  called  Hadley, 
from  Hadleigh  (Saxon  Head- 
lege),  in  the  County  of  Suf- 
folk, England. 

The  settlers,  after  choosing 
seven  men,  "  to  order  all  pub- 
lic occasions,"  their  church 
being  already  organized,  set 
cheerfully  to  work  on  their 
new  town.  They  divided 
the  land,  and  with  it  the 
governing  power,  most  equitably  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  part  of  it  was  covered  by 
conflicting  grants.  The  spacious  street, 
twenty  rods  in  width,  and  the  home-lots, 
eighty  rods  in  length  and  sixteen  in 
width,  were  laid  out  and  marked  by 
stakes  and  "  meer  stones."  These  re- 
quired about  sixteen  miles  of  fence,  the 
town  placing  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
street  and  of  the  lane  leading  into  the 
woods,  which  is  now  Russell  Street. 
This  fenced  enclosure  served  as  pasture. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1670.  Before  this  a  house  had  been 
hired.  The  meeting-house  was  a  fine 
building  for  those  days,  with  galleries, 
turret,  and  a  bell  which  cost  ^7  10s.  It 
was  small  (a  larger  one  was  obtained  in 
^75 ),  but  it  was  a  distinction  to  have  a 
bell  at  all,  when  most  towns  "  blew  a 
conk,"  or  beat  a  drum  to  call  the  people 
to  worship.  This  is  the  oldest  church  in 
the  old  County  of  Hampshire  except  the 
first  church  of  Springfield  ;  and  thirteen 
churches  call  the  "  Church  of  Christ  in 
Hadley  "  mother. 

A  second  building  was  put  up  in  17 14, 
south  of  the  old  site    (just  south  of  the 


track  of  the  Massachusetts  Central  Rail- 
road in  West  Street).  It  had  a  clock 
and    a    very   elegant    carved    pulpit    and 


An   Autumn   Sunset. 

sounding  board.  Iron  stoves  were  used 
here  as  early  as  1730.  The  congrega- 
tion were  "  seated  "  by  a  committee  with 
regard  to  dignity  and  age,  and  colored 
people  were  relegated  to  a  square  enclos- 
ure with  arched  front  over  the  gallery 
stairs,  called  the  "  Swallow's  Nest."  It 
was  a  proviso  in  the  deeds  for  the 
"  Pews,"  that  no  "  Negro  or  Mullatto," 
should  be  allowed  to  occupy  them  by  the 
owner,  and  that  in  case  this  was  done 
they  would  revert  to  the  town. 

Children  sat  on  stools  in  the  aisle ; 
and  it  is  said  that  one  man,  not  being 
suited  with  the  station  to  which  it  pleased 
the  Seating  Committee  to  call  him,  placed 
a  stool  in  the  aisle.  No  one  interfering, 
he  moved  his  seat  every  Lord's  Day  a 
little  nearer  the  pulpit,  until  at  last  he 
arrived  at  the  deacon's  seat,  when  he  was 
removed  by  authority. 

The  present  Hadley  Church  is  the 
third  building,  —  erected  in  1808.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  old- 
fashioned  meeting-house  left  in  New 
England.  It  is  severely  plain,  sincerely 
simple,  yet  with  fine  outlines  and  a  splen- 
did spire,  the  first  built  from  the  ground 
in    Hampshire    County,  crowned  by  the 
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famous  weathercock  brought  from  Eng- 
land in  1752  for  the  second  house,  and 
removed  with  the  steeple  entire  when 
the  church  was  brought  from  West  to 
Middle  Street  in  1841.  The  high,  roomy 
pews,  with  doors,  some  square  ones  with 
seats  on  three  sides,  still  remain ;  the  old 
windows  of  eighty  panes  have  lately  been 
replaced  by  modern  ones  of  clearer  glass. 
There  is  a  fine  communion  service  of 
silver.  Some  cups  of  very  quaint  design 
were  presented  in  1724.  A  large  pewter 
platter  goes  back  beyond  tradition. 
From  Rev.  John  Russell,  the  first  minis- 
ter, to  Rev.  John  S.  Bayne,  the  present 
one,  inclusive,  this  church  has  had  but 
ten  pastors.  Ten  pastorates  in  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  years  ! 

The  settlers  and  their  families  were 
scarcely  established  in  their  new  homes 
when  King  Philip's  War  swept  down  upon 
the  river  towns.  Though  exposed,  as 
the  most  northerly  settlement  on  the  east 
side,  it  did  not  suffer  from  fire  and  tom- 
ahawk as  did  some  other  towns ;  but 
many  of  its  citizens  fell  fighting  the  sav- 
ages. Sixteen  were  slain  at  the  Falls 
Fight.  Hadley  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  English  during  the  war,  and  was 
usually  occupied    by    a    strong    garrison. 


It  was  defended  by  a  palisade  of  hewn 
timber,  eight  feet  high,  extending  along 
the  rear  of  the  home  lots.  The  eastern 
line,  described  in  the  records  as  a 
"  breastwork  with  rales  or  outwork  there- 
to," probably  ran  along  the  ridge  east 
of  West  Street.  There  was  also  a  line 
on  the  western  side  of  the  street,  "  to 
defend  the  Meddowe  from  spoil  and 
damage. "  There  were  strong  gates 
with  a  guard  and  a  watchhouse  for 
every  "squadron."  None  were  allowed 
to  go  out  or  come  in  without  a  pass. 
The  men  working  in  the  field  or  gather- 
ing in  the  harvest  were  accompanied  by 
a  guard.  The  meeting-house  was  forti- 
fied, all  brush  was  cleared  away  from  the 
home  lots,  and  the  roads  to  the  meadow 
and  to  mill,  and  daily  scouting  was  kept 
up  in  the  woods.  There  were  two  In- 
dian forts  in  the  limits  of  Hadley,  but 
their  occupants  early  deserted  to  Philip. 
Troops  were  gathered  here  from  Hart- 
ford, and  towns  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  levies  from  other  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  distributed  as  occasion  required. 
In  June,  1676,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
troopers  and  two  hundred  friendly  war- 
riors, mostly  Mohegans,  arrived,  having 
left  the  Hartford  troop  at  Northampton. 
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The  officers  were  entertained  at  Mr. 
Russell's  with  "  provisions  answerable  to 
their  station,"  for  which  he  was  reim- 
bursed by  the  General  Court.  The  sol- 
diers were  billeted  on  the  inhabitants. 

Hadley  was  twice  attacked  by  the  en- 
emy   in    force.     A    tradition    of  one    of 
these    attacks    is    inseparably    connected 
with  the  mention  of  Hadley.     The  refuge 
offered  here  by  Mr.  Russell  to  the  hunted 
regicides,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  their  hid- 
den residence   for  thirteen  years  at  the 
parsonage   and   at    Peter  Tilton's,   are 
well    known ;    and    the    one    dramatic 
appearance    of  General    Goffe    as   the 
"Angel   of  Rescue"    is    the   tradition 
referred  to.     Mr.  Russell  believed  the 
judges  of  Charles  I.  to  be  sufferers  in 
the  cause  of  human  liberty ;    he  also 
believed    them    to    be   the    "witnesses 
prophecying  in  the   wilderness,"  men- 
tioned  in  Revelation ;    and   he  risked 
property    and    life     to     protect    them. 
That  the  danger  was  real  and  terrible 
and  ever  present,  no  one  can  doubt. 
The  ghastly  posthumous  punishment  of 
the  dead  Protector,  the  summary  exe- 
cution of  all  the  judges  who  could  be 
reached,    the    demand    on    Holland    for 
three  who  had  escaped,  who  were  given 
up  and  executed,  and  the  terrible  retribu- 
tion visited  upon  even  noble  ladies  who 
hid   or   befriended    the    fugitives,    prove 
how    perilous    was     "  Parson     Russell's 
secret."    The  aegis  which  sheltered  Goffe 
and  Whalley  so   securely  was   the   stern 
and  faithful  silence  of  their  friends. 


The  "Rescue,"  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, was  in  this  wise:  Sept.  i,  [675, 
the  town  of  Hadley  was  surprised  in 
time  of  public  worship.  The  men  took 
to  their  arms,  but  were  thrown  into  <  on- 
fusion.  Suddenly  a  grave,  elderly  person, 
in  mien  and  dress  differing  from  those 
around  him,  appeared  among  them,  ral- 
lied them  and  led  them  to  an  encounter 
with  the  savages,  who  by  this  means  we  re- 
repulsed.  The  leader  vanished,  and 
the    inhabitants    could    account    for    the 


High   Water. 
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occurrence  only  by  believing  that  an 
angel  had  been  sent  for  their  deliverance. 
This  story  of  the  "'Angel  of  Hadley," 
was  soon  universally  diffused  over  New 
England,  but  the  identity  of  the  myste- 
rious champion  was  not  disclosed  until 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell  in  1692  ; 
though  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  (the 
end  of  the  "  1260  days  "  the  exiles  had 
longed  for  in  their 
".  voluntary  Bastile),  it 
was  considered  "  not 
so  very  dangerous  to 
have  it  known  that 
the  judges  had  re- 
•f*^.,la ■'  ceived   an   asylum 

here." 

This  appearance 
of  Goffe  has  been 
doubted  by  some  ;  ' 
but  when  we  con- 
sider that  these  men 
lived    in   Hadlev   as 


1  The  historical  student 
should  read  the  critical  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  George  Shel- 
don of  Deerfield,  who  con- 
cludes the  story  to  be  a  myth. 
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a  Nihilist  would  live  in  Russia,  or  a 
"  dynamiter "  be  hidden  in  England, 
with  the  "  shadowy  figure  of  the  execu- 
tioner ever  stalking  behind  them,"  we 
realize  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  make 
written  record  of  a  rash  act  of  heroism, 
which  might  draw  the  bolt,  swift  and 
relentless,  to  scathe  not  only  the  actor 
but  his  protector.  The  writers  of  Had- 
ley, those  most  likely  to  note  such  an 
event  in  letters  or  diaries,  were  too  much 
interested  in  letting  the  occurrence  sink 
into  oblivion  before  it  raised  inconven- 
ient curiosity  and  investigation. 

Mr.  Russell's  house,  where  the  regi- 
cides dwelt  in  the  "judge's  chamber," 
with  its  dark  closet  behind  the  chimney 
containing  a  trap- door  by  which  one 
might  descend  into  the  cellar,  stood  upon 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Elmwood 
Hotel.  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College 
saw  the  dark  closet  and  trap-door  in 
1792.  Chester  Gay  lord,  who  was  born 
in  the  house,  told  Judd  in  1858,  that  the 
"trap"  was  a  loose  board  which  he  had 
often  lifted  and  let  himself  down  into  a 
dark  place  next  the  chimney.  There 
was  then  no  communication  with  the 
cellar.  In  1795,  when  a  part  was  pulled 
down,  bones  and  pieces  of  wood  were 
found  among  loose  soil  in  the  centre  of 
the  west  cellar  wall.  These  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  those  of  a  man  of  large 
size.  There  has  always  been  a  tradition 
that  one  of  the  judges  (Whalley)  was 
buried   in   Mr.  Russell's   cellar,   and   the 


other  between  the  lots  of  Peter  Tilton 
and  Deacon  Eastman. 

When  the  Indian  war  was  over  and  the 
ravages  partially  repaired,  there  ensued  a 
period  of  tranquil  prosperity.  Hadley 
men  made  roads,  built  bridges,  estab- 
lished ferries,  procured  a  corn  mill,  and 
placed  saw  mills,  all  the  time  fighting 
wolves  and  wild  cats  and  "  Sinns "  of 
various  kinds  ;  worrying  about  the  divi- 
sion of  the  "  Inner  and  Outer  Commons," 
"the  Pues,"  and  the  "Seating  of  the 
Meeting-House."  They  gathered  their 
crops  of  corn,  wheat,  turnips  and  golden 
pumpkins,  "  the  fruit  which  the  Lord  fed 
His  people  with  till  corn  and  cattle  in- 
creased." They  hooked  their  pease, 
swingled  their  flax,  and  hatchelled  the 
tow.  The  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
the  snap  of  the  clock  reel  and  the 
thwack  of  the  loom  were  heard  every- 
where. They  ate  with  thankful  hearts 
their  rye  bread  and  boiled  Indian  pud- 
dings, with  venison,  bear's  meat  and  wild 
turkeys,  —  which  were  so  plentiful  that 
the  "  Notch  "  on  Mt.  Holyoke  was  called 
"Turkey  Pass" — with  the  indigenous 
M'sickquatash,  Nokelrick,  and  the  Asku- 
tasquash,  which  the  English  called  "vine 
apples,  a  most  excellent  fruit "  ;  perhaps 
the  sweet  Natusis  make  or  Strawberry 
bread,  with  berries  in  abundance.  Surely 
it  was  not  from  a  meagre  bill  of  fare  that 
they  kept  so  many  fast  days  in  Hadley. 

There  were  fasts  before  every  expedi- 
tion, "on  account  of  Drout  and  Warre," 
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"  to  find  out  whether  there  be  any  Jonas 
or  Achan  among  us,"  for  "  extravagan- 
cies in  Dress  and  Hayr,"  and  on  "  acct 
of  ye  Earthquake."  In  1680,  a  "  Dread- 
fuli  Commett  Starr  appeared  in  ye  South- 
west, about  2  o'clock  in  ye  afternoon  w1' 
was  seen  after  about  Twy- Light,  with  a 
verie  Fyery  Tayl  or  Streemer  to  ye  great 
astonishment  of  ye  Spectators  thereof, 
doubtless  God  Threatens  with  Dreadfull 
Punishments  if  we  Repent  not."  A  day 
of  Fasting  and  Prayer  was  accordingly 
appointed  on  "  Weddensdaye." 

The  deer  reeve  and  the  hog  reeve  and 


"wearing    silk   in    a    flaunting    manner" 
and  for  long  hair. 

Many  barrels  of  rum  were  disposed  of, 
but  the  effects  were  not  unpleasantly  con- 
spicuous, unless  the  follower  of  ^unk- 
amachu  or  Umpanchala  filled  up  with 
the  white  man's  strong  water.  All  sell- 
ing of  liquor  to  the  Indians  was  prohib- 
ited in  New  England.  The  liberal  New 
Yorkers  thought   that,  — 

"Though  to  keep  the  Indians  sober  were  a 
very  Christian  Performance,  yet  to  prohibit  all 
strong  licquor  seems  hard,  and  very  turkish,  an. I 
they  doubted  not  our  Ruram  doth  as  little  hurt  as 


Eibridge   Kingsley. 


ringer,  the  packer  and  cow  keeper,  the 
hayward  and  the  shepherd  kept  the  out- 
side flocks,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  three 
or  four  tythingmen,  the  youthful  flock 
within  the  spiritual  fold.  Yet  the  records 
witness  the  awful  fact  that  in  1685  "chil- 
dren broke  the  Meeting  House  Glasse," 
and  their  parents  paid  for  it.  "  Boyes  " 
also,  were  fined  for  "  leaving  open  the 
Town  Gates,"  and  for  "Inordinate  Gal- 
lopping."  In  1673  six  ladies  of  Hadley 
were  presented  at  the  March  court  for 
violations  of  the  sumptuary  laws.  The 
next  year  ten  from  Hadley,  —  six  women 
and    four    men,  —  were    dealt    with    for 


the   ffrenchmans   Brandie,  and   in   the  opinion  of 
Christians  is  much  more  wholesome." 

As  a  safeguard  against  fire,  in  1664, 
each  household  was  required  to  have  a 
ladder  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  roof 
of  the  house  and  barn,  and  one  or  more 
"  Brass  Pailes." 

Eleven  years  before  the  excitement  at 
Salem,  "  the  most  notable  witch  in 
Hampshire  Co."  was  living  in  Hadley, 
on  the  corner  of  West  Street  and  Ceme- 
tery Eane.  Her  name  was  Mary  Web- 
ster, and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
her  contemporaries  she  performed  some 
remarkable  feats — "  casting  a  spell"  on 
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horses  and  cattle  passing  her  door,  so 
that  they  ran  back  and  could  not  be 
driven  past,  turning  over  a  load  of  hay, 
and  then  turning  it  back  again  when  the 
driver  threatened  to  chastise  her  with  his 
whip.  It  seems  that  though  they  feared 
her,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  "  take  it 
out "  of  her  on  occasion.  She  is  said  to 
have  raised  an  infant  from  its  cradle  to 
the    chamber    floor    above    three    times 


her  up  till  she  was  nearly  dead,  then 
rolled  her  in  the  snow,  and  left  her  buried 
in  it.  The  nurse  reported  that  while  the 
young  men  were  so  "  disturbing  "  Good- 
wife  Webster,  the  patient,  seemed  re- 
lieved, and  "  slept  like  a  weary  man." 
No  complaint  was  made  against  her  after 
this,  and  she  died  in  peace  in  1696. 

Hadley  possessed  a  good  school  from 
the  first.     ,£308   was  received  from  the 
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without  touching  it,  and  caused  "  scratch- 
ings "  in  the  walls,  and  "  clattering  of 
furniture."  At  one  time,  when  a  black 
hen  flew  down  a  chimney  and  scalded 
itself  in  a  pot,  the  suspected  witch  was 
found  next  day  to  be  suffering  from  a 
scald.  Hadley  women  professed  to  find 
"  witch-marks  "  on  her  in  March,  1683, 
when  she  was  examined  before  the  "  wor- 
shipfull  Mr.  Tilton  "  and  sent  to  Boston 
gaol.  She  appeared  before  the  Governor 
and  Assistants,  who  decided  the  charge 
was  not  proved.  Cotton  Mather  in  the 
Mag?ialia  tells  at  length  the  story  of  her 
bewitching  the  selectman,  Lieutenant 
Philip  Smith,  with  "  an  hideous  witch- 
craft." Hewas"verie  valetudinarious  " 
for  some  time  before  his  death  in  Jan., 
1685.  Hutchinson  relates  that  "at  the 
time  the  Lieutenant  lay  ill,  some  brisk 
lads  of  his  troop  tried  the  experiment 
of    disturbing    the    witch."     They    hung 


fund  left  by  Edward    Hopkins,  Esq.,  in 

1657,— 

"  To  give  some  encouragement  in  those  foreign 
plantations  for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths, 
in  a  way  of  learning,  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  times." 

This,  with  some  additions  made  from  time 
to  time  and  gifts  of  land  from  the  town, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School.  Cotton  Mather,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  1685,  declared  that  "the 
Youth  of  this  Country  are  verie  Sharpe, 
and  early  ripe  in  their  Capacities,  above 
most  in  the  world ;  "  and  the  long  suc- 
cession of  presidents  of  colleges  and 
seminaries,  ministers,  professors,  mission- 
aries, physicians,  lawyers,  editors  and 
artists,  who  for  these  many  generations 
have  gone  from  Hopkins  Academy  to  the 
service  of  their  country  prove  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  the  founder. 
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Nathaniel  Ward  in  1664  gave  his  house 
for  a  school;  and  it  was  not  till  1696 
that  the  town  built  a  schoolhouse.  The 
second  building  was  dedicated  in  1707. 
It  was  burned  in  i860,  and  the  present 
building  erected  in  1865.  Hopkins 
Academy  was  incorporated  in  181 6,  and 
made  free  to  all  children  of  the  town. 
For  forty  years  it  was  a  famous  fitting 
school.  In  1837  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  pupils  from  ten  dif- 
ferent states.  Rev.  Roswell  Hitchcock, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Theron  H.  Hawks,  D.  D., 
and  Hon.  John  E.  Sanford  have  been  its 
teachers.  Lucy  Stone.  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Miss  Charlotte  Porter,  Rev.  Z. 
M.  Humphry,  D.  D.,  of  Lane  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Bishop  Huntington  of 
Central  New  York,  President  Larrens 
Seelye  of  Smith  College,  George  Ashmun, 
Levi  Stockbridge,  John  Howard  Jewett, 
Elbridge  Kingsley,  General  Joseph 
Hooker,  and  General  Joseph  Plummer 
are  among  its  graduates. 

Many  from  Hadley  fought  for  king 
and  country  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars.  Captain  Moses  Porter  and  several 
of  his  company  fell  at  Lake  George ; 
and  disease  killed  more  than  the  fighting. 

The   hive   had   three   times   swarmed : 


Hatfield  was  set  off  in  May,  1070,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the 
river;  South  Hadley  was  made  a  distri<  t 
in  April,  1753,  and  Amherst  in  February, 
1759- 

And  now  the  first  mutterings  of  the 
Revolution  were  in  the  air.  [osiah 
Pierce  had  dined  "  at  Mr.  Pits',  Mr. 
Phillips',  Mr.  Hancock's,  Captain  liv- 
ing's, and  Captain  Royal's  in  two  weeks 
of  February,  1773,  and  brought  home 
great  news  and  daring  anticipations. 
Nov.  29,  1774.  his  diary  records:  "  I  go 
into  Congress."  Following  is  a  memoran- 
dum of  "  how  many  regiments  could  be 
raised"  in  Massachusetts,  in  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  When 
the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Boston  warned 
the  "gentlemen  Selectmen  of  Hadley  " 
of  the  gathering  storm,  the  descendants 
of  the  men  whom  John  Russell  led  were 
all  ready.  Old  records  show  that  they 
were  quite  in  the  habit  of  dropping  "  In 
his  Majestie's  Name"  and  the  "year  of 
His  Majestie's  Reign"  from  their  war- 
rants and  other  papers.  These  essentials 
were  sometimes  added  by  another  hand. 
On  Aug.  22,  1774,  after  a  preliminary 
Fast,  they  raised  a  liberty-pole  on  the 
site     of    the    first     meeting-house,     and 
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then  "  went  to  Springfield  to  prevent 
the  Court's  sitting."  They  called  on 
the  justices  to  declare,  "  over  their 
own  hands,"  whether  they  considered 
themselves  to  hold  their  authority  from 
the  last  Parliament  or  from  the  Great  and 
General  Court.  Without  waiting  for  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world,  Hadley  men, 
armed,  started  off  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night  in  Sept.,  1774,  on  a  rumor  that  the 
troops  stationed  at  Boston  were  "  killing 
all  they  could  come  at"  in  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  After  marching  twenty 
miles  they  found  the  report  groundless, 
and  returned. 

Portents  were  not  wanting.  In  Feb., 
1775,  a  noise  was  heard,  "like  a  vol- 
ley of  small  Arms,  and  a  Great  Gun, 
at  12.30  in  the  daytime."  So  before 
King  Philip's  War,  Hadley  people 
heard  "  a  Report  as  of  a  great  piece 
of  Ordnance,  with  shaking  of  the 
Earth."1 

Their  own  "  piece  of  Ordnance,"  the 
"  Hadley  Great  Gun,"  sent  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  during  Philip's  WTar,  was 
now  looked  up  and  found  to  be  at  Williams- 
town.  Captain  Moses  Porter  of  Hadley 
commanded  a  company  in  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams's  regiment,  and  the 
eight- pounder  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  armament  ot  Fort  Massachusetts. 
Trumbull  relates  that  this  gun  was  loaded 
by  the  women  of  Hadley,  during  the 
Indian  attack  of  June  12,  1676,  "with 
small  shot,  nails,  etc.,"  and  conveyed  to 


the   men,  who  dis<  harged    it 

with  great  effect  upon  tin- 
savages.  Hubbard  also  tells 
the  story,  except  that  he 
does  not  say  who  loaded  the 

gun;    and    all    writers    agree 
that  this  deliverance  of  I  lad 
ley    was    the     origin    of    the 
annual  Thanksgiving   Day.2 
A  powder  house-  was  built 
in    the     Middle    Lane,    four 
half-barrels    of  powder    pro 
cured   "for   the    towns    use," 
and   Noah    and    War  ham 
Smith    were    voted,    "4    per 
cent    to    bring    the    Cannon 
from     William  stown." 
There  was  afterwards  some  rivalry  be- 
tween Hadley  and  Hatfield  for  the' pos- 
session of  the  gun.     At  one  time  it   lav 
hid  for  a  long  time  in  a  Hatfield  cellar, 
covered    with     potatoes.       The     Hadley 
youth,  discovering    it,    stole    it    back    by 
night,  and  soon  after,  while  firing  it  de- 
fiantly on  the  high    bank  opposite  Hat- 
field, it  burst  into  fragments. 

The  news  of  the  engagement  at  Lex- 
ington reached  here  by  nine  o'clock  next 
morning  ;    and   at  one  o'clock  fifty  men 
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marched  from  Hadley.  A  company  was 
raised  for  the  Continental  Army,  and 
marched  April  3,  1776.  Parties  of  Mili- 
tia were  continually  going  out  on  an 
alarm,  or  to  the  relief  of  some  part  of 
the  American  army.  When  the  regiment 
under  Colonel  Elisha  Porter  set  out  to 
join  General  Schuyler  in  Canada,  the 
Hadley  soldiers  presented  themselves  in 
the  "  broad  Alley  "  of  the  church.     "  Rev. 


\  Josiah  Pierce's  Diary.     The   noise   heard  before   King 
Philip's  War  was  on  Sept.  10,  1674. 


2  Hubbard's  Narrative;   Trumbull's  History  of  America; 
Dr.  Hopkins'  and  Dr.  Woodbridge's  Sermons. 
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Mr.  Hopkins  rose  and  made  known  their 
desire  of  the  prayers  of  the  people  ;  they 
bowed,  and  set  off." 

Only  once  (except  when  ill)  did  Madam 
Elizabeth  Porter  Phelps  for  forty-seven 
years  fail  to  record  the  text  of  the  Sun- 
day's sermon  in  her  Diary.  Aug.  17, 
1776,  she  was  "wakened  by  the  ringing 
of  Hatfield  bell,  for  an  alarm  to  the  west- 


Small  Pox"  simultaneously  with  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  "  Seating  the 
Meeting  House"  now  and  again,  each 
time  with  lavish  outlay  of  committee  and 
town  votes. 

The  last  week  of  October,  1777,  half 
of  Burgoyne's  army  passed  through  Had- 
ley.  The  British  general  was  courteously 
entertained   over   night   at   Colonel   Por- 
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ward ;  none  of  our  family  at  church  but 
John  the  Regular  Captive,  and  Jacob 
the  bound  boy.  I  can't  find  out  where 
the  text  was." 

May  30,  1776,  at  a  town  meeting  the 
Representative  was  instructed  that  if  the 
American  Congress  should  for  the  safety 
of  the  United  Colonies  declare  them  in- 
dependent of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  "  we  the  inhabitants  of  sd  Had- 
ley, will  engage  with  our  Lives  and  For- 
tunes, to  support  them  in  the  measure  "  ; 
and  they  carried  out  their  pledge.  They 
voted  liberal  bounties  and  pay  for  the 
soldiers,  and  furnished  clothes,  blankets, 
beef  and  other  necessaries,  —  carrying 
on  a  war  against  "  ye  Innoculation  for  ye 

1  Madam  Elizabeth  Porter  Phelps'  Diary.  The  "  Reg- 
ular Captive,"  a  Scotchman,  became  the  gardener  for  the 
family,  and  spent  his  life  with  them.  Another  prisoner,  a 
Hessian,  became  a  tenant  on  the  Phelps  place,  and  died 
there  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 


ter's,  and  his  soldiers  camped  in  Aqua 
Vitse  Meadow.  It  was  cold  and  rainy, 
and  two  of  the  dispirited  Regulars,  with 
a  child  of  a  prisoner,  died  and  were 
buried  here. 

Though  the  prominent  men  stood  firm 
for  the  government  in  evil  as  in  good 
report,  some  went  to  Northampton  to 
join  the  forces  under  Shays  in  1786. 
Jan.  28,  1787,  was  a  "  day  of  great  con- 
fusion" in  Hadley.  The  mob  came 
pouring  through  the  village  to  join  the 
insurgents  at  Amherst.  No  doubt  most 
came  quietly  back  home  ;  for  next  day 
General  Lincoln  with  three  thousand 
men  passed  through  in  pursuit,  and 
hunted  down  the  remnant  in  the  Pelham 
hills. 

Though  Hadley  folks  could  not  quietly 
submit    to    all    of    President    Jefferson's 
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measures,  declaring,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
string  of  resolutions,  that  a  "  high-spirited 
and  indignant  people  will  resist  Tyrranny 
in  any  form,  and  will  neither  bow  the 
knee  to  Bael  nor  sacrifice  to  Idols  "  ; 
though  they  considered  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
"  Impolitick,"  and  the  "  Conduct  of  our 
Rulers  highly  reprehensible,"  they  rose 
as  one  man  when  the  Sumter  cannon 
ball  crashed  through  all  classes,  parties 
and  creeds,  and  sent  a  relatively  large 
number  into  the  Union  Army.  These 
formed  part  of  the  Tenth,  Thirty-seventh, 
Twenty-seventh,  and  Fifty-second  Massa- 
chusetts regiments.  In  August,  181 5, 
the  Corporation  of  Williams  College  was 
invited  to  remove  that  institution  to  Had- 
ley,  the  town  offering  them  land  for  the 
college  buildings. 

Old  Hadley's  pride  is  its  beautiful 
West  street,  first  called  Fore  street  or 
Front  street.  The  street  east,  laid  out 
in  1684,  but,  being  without  the  stockade, 
not  built  upon  till  17 13,  was  first  called 
the  Back  street.  When  a  third  street, 
still  farther  east,  was  laid  out,  in  May, 
1825,  the  names  were  changed,  by  vote 
of  the  town,  to  West  street,  Middle 
street  and  East  street. 

In   1 77 1    Hadley  street  was  called  the 


finest  in  America,  excepting  one  at 
Wethersfield  ;  though  there  were  then 
knolls,  ridges  and  hollows  filled  with 
water  where  geese  sported.  Geese  were 
so  numerous  in  Hadley  in  the  last  century 
as  to  be  a  serious  annoyance.  They 
gathered  under  the  old  meeting-house, 
and  Dr.  Hopkins's  finest  periods  were 
sometimes  lost  in  their  clamorous  con- 
ferences. During  the  summer  each  flock 
rested  at  night  near  the  gate  of  their 
owner,  and  their  odious  vigilance,  trum- 
peting to  the  world  the  passing  of  every 
late  home-coming  youth,  made  them 
many  enemies  ;  and  those  characteristics 
which  caused  them  to  be  honored  in 
ancient  Rome  proved  their  destruction 
in  Hadley,  for  the  students  of  Hopkins 
Academy,  abetted  by  many  of  the  towns- 
people, waged  war  on  them  so  that  in 
1828  there  were  but  a  few  left. 

Sept.  28,  1808,  there  was  a  grand 
parade  of  all  the  militia  in  old  Hamp- 
shire, in  Hadley  street,  —  ten  regiments 
of  infantry,  two  battalions  of  cavalry,  and 
two  batteries  of  artillery,  under  command 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Mattoon. 

Some  of  the  old  elms  in  the  street  are 
nearly  two  hundred  years  old.  Lombardy 
poplars  were  planted  about  1800,  but  after- 
wards cut  down  and  replaced  by  maples. 
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The  oldest  house  is  the   Porter  house, 
built    in    1 7 13.     The    summer  home  of 
Bishop     Huntington    dates     from     1^52. 
The  Dr.  Woodbridge  house,  north  of  the 
Russell  church,  was  built  in   1766.     Sev- 
eral houses  now  standing  were  built  in 
1770.      On   West  Street   is  the  house 
where   "Fighting    Joe"   Hooker  lived 
when  a  young  man,  and  received  his 
appointment  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point 
while  hoeing   corn  in  the  field.     One 
of  the  taverns  of  old  stage  coach  days 
remains    on    the    Bay    road,    with    its 
curious    bar    and   balanced   ball-room 
floor. 

Hadley  stands,  as  its  Indian  name, 
Nonnotuck,1  signifies,  "in  the  midst  of 
the   river,"  which,  sweeping  round  it, 
leaves   it  especially  exposed  to  floods 
and    freshets.       There    was    a    "verie 
great    Freshit "    in    1692,   and   one  in 
1776.      That  of  1 80 1   was   called  the 
"Jefferson    flood;"    and    the    one    of 
April,    1854,   was  still  higher.      Every 
year  the  water  covers  the  meadows  and 
wears  the  bank.     For  two  centuries  the 
town,  aided  by  the  state,  has  been  fight- 
ing back  the  river  with  "wharves,"  em- 
bankments and  rip-raps.      Some  of  the 
old  home  lots  at  the  north  end  of  Had- 
ley street  now  lie  under  the  river  on  the 
Hatfield  side.    The  wood  piles  are  often 
replenished    by    the    driftwood    pulled 
from    the    river    at    Hockanum,2    which 
stretches  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
—  "a  narrow  neck  of  land  twixt  "  moun- 
tain and    river.     Hockanum  was  settled 
by  a  few  men  from  Northampton  in  1 744. 
The  ferry  was  established  in   1755.     Dr. 
J.  G.  Flolland  lived  here  for  a  time,  and 
his  poem  "  Katrina  "    is  full  of  allusions 
to  Hockanum,  Hadley,  and  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Mt.  Holyoke  is  to  Hadley  what  Vesuvius 
is  to  Naples. 

The  pleasant  village  of  North  Hadley 
has  grown  up  gradually  since  1687.  The 
Religious  Society  here  was  organized 
Oct.  26,  1831. 

A  great  many  brooms  have  been  made 
in    Hadley.       Levi    Dickinson    in     1797 

1  The  Indian  name  of  Hadley  is  Nonnotuck,  Norwottuck, 
or  Nolwotogg,  each  writer  copying  phonetically  the  Indian 
pronunciation  as  he  heard  it. 

2  Hoccanum  was  a  name  given  by  the  English.  There 
is  a  strip  of  land  by  the  same  name  at  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  whence  some  of  the  Hadley  settlers  came. 


made  the  first  from  broom-corn  raised  in 
his  garden.  Before  this  brooms  of  splints 
made  by  the  Indians  were  used.  Dick- 
inson carried  his  brooms  to  Boston, 
Albany  and  Hartford.      In    [800  broom- 
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corn  was  planted  in  the  meadow,  and 
others  began  to  make  brooms. 

The  early  settlers,  like  the  Indians, 
raised  little  patches  of  tobacco  for  their 
own  use,  but  not  till  1791  was  it  raised 
in  any  quantity. 

But  the  principal  products  of  this  old 
town  have  been,  and  must  be,  the  men 
who  know  they  are  right  and  then  go 
ahead,  with  whom  she  has  sown  the 
whole  country.  She  is  not  without  honor, 
even  now,  reflected  from  her  distinguished 
sons  still  remaining  here.  Rev.  F.  I). 
Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York, 
delights  to  return  every  summer  to  his 
ancestral  roof-tree ;  and  Mr.  Elbridge 
Kingsley,  the  artist  and  engraver,  makes 
his  home  here.  His  unique  car  may  be 
seen  nestled  in  some  retired  spot,  while  its 
owner,  with  brush  or  graver,  fixes  some 
shy  and  fleeting  aspect  of  nature's  love- 
liness for  the  lasting  delight  of  thousands. 
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Like  most  New  England  towns,  Hadley 
has  been  depleted  by  the  westward  flow- 
ing tide  of  emigration.  The  opening  of 
the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  in 
1888,  promises  to  bring  a  new  era  to 
Hadley,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 


the  old  prosperity  should  not  be  regained. 
And  yet  those  who  love  the  old  town  best 
could  scarcely  bear  to  see  the  most  re- 
splendent "boom"  replace  its  stately 
quiet  and  calm  indifference  to  the  rattle 
and  hurry  of  the  world  outside. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  GROVE. 

Records    of   an    Episcopal    Parish    During   the    Revolution. 
By    William  Hoyt  Coleman. 
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THIRTY  years  ago  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  pass  the  greater  part  of  a 
year  on  a  farm  in  the  beautiful 
country  town  of  Brooklyn,  Connecticut. 
The  kindly  people  with  whom  I  lived  be- 
longed to  the  old  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  town,  and  I  shared  their  pew  during 
my  stay.  A  very  old  parish  it  was,  the 
families  were  long  resident,  and  had  inter- 
married, and  ties  of  relationship  ran  all 
through  the  congregation,  from  the  rector 
to  the  youngest  child.  As  they  came 
together  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  on 
the  week-day  festivals,  it  seemed  more 
like  a  family  gathering  than  the  assem- 
bling of  an  ordinary  congregation.  The 
blood  of  old  General  Putnam  was  largely 
intermingled    with    that    of    other  less- 


known  New  England  names.  I  grew  to 
love  the  place  and  the  people.  An  old- 
fashioned  type  of  Episcopacy  prevailed ; 
the  church  and  its  privileges  had  come 
down  from  the  fathers,  and  was  something 
to  be  used  and  enjoyed  without  question 
or  dispute. 

The  church  edifice  stood  in  the  open 
country,  some  distance  from  the  village, 
surrounded  by  elms  and  evergreens  and 
backed  by  a  beautiful  grove  on  a  gentle 
slope.  Around  the  church  the  dead 
quietly  rested,  with  the  sunbeams  flicker- 
ing through  the  leaves  upon  their  tombs ; 
and  under  the  trees  the  living  quietly 
talked  at  the  noon-tide  recess.  It  was  a 
plain,  square,  wooden  building,  of  dark 
color,  with  hipped  roof,  dating   back   to 
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before  the  Revolution.  There  was  little 
that  was  ecclesiastical  in  its  outward  ap- 
pearance, except  the  long  windows,  and 
these  differed  in  no  way  from  those  of 
the  Congregational  meeting-house  of  the 
early  period.  The  entrance-door  might 
have  been  that  of  a  dwelling-house  of 
the  better  class,  round  topped,  with  flat 
side-pillars  and  architrave  overhead.  In- 
side it  was  equally  plain,  and  with  the  side 
and  rear  gallery,  differed  only  from  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  chancel 
arrangement  at  the  eastern  end.  The 
choir  occupied  the  western  gallery,  and 
in  the  corner  was  the  parish  library, 
which  at  one  time  was  in  my  charge,  and 
I  spent  the  hours  of  several  long  summer 
afternoons  assorting  and  cataloguing  the 
books,  with  only  the  buzzing  of  some 
ancient  blue-bottle  flies  to  break  the 
silence. 

I  was  also  permitted  to  read  the  ven- 
erable parish  register,  and  to  make 
copious  extracts  therefrom.  These,  with 
the  carefully  prepared  centennial  sermon, 
preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Fogg  in  1871, 
have  given  me  the  material  for  this  brief 
history  of  the  quaint  old  building  whose 
life  has  been  parallel  with  that  of  our 
country.  It  throws  an  interesting  and 
sometimes  an  amusing  light  upon  early 
New  England  times. 

The  Revolutionary  War  made  a  great 
gulf  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Before,  it  was  a  dependant 
upon  the  Church  of  England  ;  without  a 
bishop ;  with  a  scanty  supply  of  clergy, 
imported  or  obtained  only  at  cost  of  seek- 
ing ordination  from  English  bishops ; 
churches  without  the  solemn  act  of  con- 
secration ;  and  the  laity  left  destitute  of 
the  confirmation  blessing.  The  Church 
stood  also  under  the  shadow  of  a  religious 
establishment  as  unbending  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  almost  unlimited  authority  as 
the  State  Church  of  England  was  in  the 
days  when  its  rule  was  sternest.  Yet  had 
the  appeal  of  the  Connecticut  clergy  to 
England  in  1 77 1  been  answered,  it  would 
not  have  been  the  blessing  that  was  ex- 
pected. Bishops  coming  over  then  would 
have  brought  their  notions  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  and  entailed 
troublesome  precedents  and  traditions 
hard    to    be    rid    of.     While    churchmen 


shuddered  at  the  idea  of  separation  from 
the  mother  country,  it  was  a  blessing  in 

disguise,  and  brought  liberty  to  the 
American  Church  as  well  as  to  the  people. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  very  weak 
in  eastern  Connecticut.  Before  the  build- 
ing of  Trinity  no  service  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  Windham  County  except  in 
1 735,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  (father 
of  the  bishop)  preached  in  Windham. 
The  few  scattered  churchmen  knew  no 
other  way  than  to  hold  their  peace  and 
pay  their  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
established  religion.  The  formation  of 
Trinity  parish  was  due,  not  to  missionary 
zeal,  or  churchly  enthusiasm,  but  to  the 
resolution  of  one  man  to  defend  his  rights 
and  save  himself  from  unjust  exaction. 

This  was  Godfrey  Malbone,  who,  on 
account  of  disturbance  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  the  necessity  of  more  economical 
living,  moved  in  1766  to  his  "Manor  of 
Kingswood,"  a  large  unproductive  landed 
property  in  the  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Pomfret.  He  was  a  staunch  church- 
man ;  a  graduate  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;  of  keen,  cultivated  mind  ;  a 
ready  writer;  a  blunt,  sometimes  sarcastic 
speaker,  and  free  to  express  his  opinion 
of  people  about  him,  yet  of  kindly  nature, 
a  warm  friend,  a  good  neighbor,  and  an 
indulgent  master  to  his  numerous  slaves. 
That  he  might  live  in  peace,  he  at  first 
paid  the  yearly  ecclesiastical  tax  of  nine 
or  ten  pounds  upon  his  property,  and 
this  he  would  have  continued  to  do  had 
not  the  Brooklyn  Congregational  Society 
decided  to  pull  down  its  meeting-house 
and  build  a  new  one  a  few  rods  distant 
on  the  green.  A  full  two-thirds  vote  to 
this  effect  had  not  been  obtained  at 
several  meetings  of  the  society,  but  the 
building  party  (among  whom  was  Israel 
Putnam)  were  very  determined  to  carry 
their  point.  Malbone  and  others  main- 
tained that  the  old  building,  with  moder- 
ate repairs  and  enlargement,  would  suffice, 
and  that  the  society  was  moved  by  false 
pride  and  a  desire  to  rival  the  new  Pomfret 
meeting-house.  Finding  that  his  own 
assessment  would  amount  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  whole 
cost,  he  protested  by  word  of  mouth  and 
by  document.  The  answer  was  :  "  Build 
we  will,  and  you  shall  pay  the  part.     You 
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churchmen  make  us  pay  elsewhere,  and 
we  have  a  right  and  will  make  you  pay 
here." 

When  the  building  was  decided  upon, 
Malbone  resorted  to  the  only  measure 
possible  —  save  an  appeal  to  the  king , — 
that  of  building  a  church  himself.  He 
secured  the  aid  of  twenty  heads  of  fami- 
lies, who  signed  a  declaration  of  con- 
formity to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  November,  1769,  the  parish  was 
organized.  One  of  the  twenty,  Ahaziah 
Adams,  gave  a  lot  for  the  church  building. 
Malbone  headed  the  subscription  list  with 
one  hundred  pounds,  Dr.  Walton,  his 
chief  aid,  followed  with  ten  pounds,  and 
others  put  down  various  sums  in  shillings 
and  pence.  Some  promised  days'  work. 
Friends  in  Newport  and  Boston  also  lent 
aid,  though  Troutbeck,  minister  of  King's 
Chapel,  in  Boston,  tried  to  dissuade  Mal- 
bone from  the  enterprise,  saying  the  Eng- 
lish Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  would  not  help 
it.  Malbone  went  on  and  prepared  a 
plan  from  recollections  of  other  edifices 
of  the  kind  (especially  of  King's  Chapel) . 
The  frame  of  the  building,  forty-six  feet 
by  thirty,  was  raised  the  following  June, 
and  the  work  went  on  with  speed.  The 
burden  of  care  and  expense  fell  upon 
Malbone,  who  though  rich  in  land  had 
not  large  available  means,  and  was  often 
put  to  it  to  meet  the  necessary  payments. 
But  he  struggled  on  till  it  was  finished 
and  paid  for.  He  named  it  Trinity, 
after  the  old  Newport  Church,  and  its  in- 
terior was  closely  conformed  to  that. 

Meantime,  the  new  meeting-house  was 
pushed  along  with  the  intention  to  finish 
it  before  Malbone's  church  was  done  and 
to  secure  his  assessment.  Thereupon,  he 
petitioned  the  assembly  for  the  relief  of 
himself  and  his  associates.  This  was  in 
the  spring,  but  the  petition  was  not  acted 
upon  until  October,  when  relief  was 
granted  to  Malbone,  as  an  original 
churchman,  and  denied  to  his  thirty- 
four  associates  for  making  churchman- 
ship  a  plea  for  evading  a  society  tax. 

This  matter  settled,  Malbone  began  the 
regular  reading  of  the  service  and  a  ser- 
mon, at  first  in  his  own  house,  until  the 
church  was  ready,  finding  reason  for  so 
doing  in  the  necessity  of  instructing  the 


new-fledged  churchmen  in  the  service 
of  which  most  of  them  were  as  ignorant 
"as  so  many  Iroquois."  On  the  12th  of 
April,  1 77 1,  the  new  edifice  was  "opened" 
(there  was  no  bishop  to  consecrate  it)  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  missionary  at 
Norwich,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel 
Peters,  missionary  at  Hebron.  (This 
was  the  Peters  who  wrote  the  famous 
History  of  Connecticut  containing  the 
so-called  "  blue  laws.")  Mr.  Tyler  —  who 
continued  to  minister  at  Norwich  over 
fifty  years  —  preached  the  sermon  from 
the  text  in  II.  Chron.  vi.,  40,  41.  The 
"opening"  virtually  seems  to  have  been 
attributed  to  the  sermon,  and  the  story 
was  also  told  in  some  Puritan  doggerel 
of  the  day  in  which  occurs  the  following : 

';The  man  from  Norwich  did  the  chore; 
The  like  he  never  did  before." 

Years  afterward,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  Bishop  Jarvis  and  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Brownell,  the 
diocese  was  administered  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  who  was  consulted  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  giving  the  church  a 
regular  consecration.  He  declined  on 
ground  that  its  original  dedication  and 
the  celebration  in  it  of  Christian  worship 
for  so  many  years  were  consecration 
enough. 

Mr.  Tyler  officiated  from  time  to  time 
and  baptised  the  first  infant  —  Polly, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Walton,  the  right-hand 
man  of  Colonel  Malbone.  Application 
had  previously  been  made  to  London  for 
a  missionary  : 

"  In  Consequence  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Daniel  Burton,  Secretary  to  the  venerable  So- 
ciety established  at  London  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  Parts,  dated  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster,  22nd  of  March,  1771,  ad- 
dressed to  Godfrey  Malbone,  Esqr.,  informing  Him 
that  the  Society  had  consented  to  establish  the 
Mission  of  Pomfret,  Plainrield,  and  Canterbury, 
with  a  Salary  from  them  of  thirty  Pounds  Sterling 
per  annum,  but  as  they  could  not,  on  so  small  a 
prospect,  prevail  upon  any  clergyman  to  come 
over  to  America  from  England,  they  therefore  im- 
powered  Him  to  engage  some  One  of  good  char- 
acter and  suitable  Abilities  to  supply  the  Mission. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Mosley,  LL.D.,  late  Chap- 
lain of  His  Majestie's  ship  Salisbury,  presenting 
Himself,  with  Letters  recommendatory  from  Henry 
Lloyd  and  Shrimpton  Hutchinson,  Esqrs.,  of 
Boston,  and  offering  Himself  as  a  Curate,  pro 
Tempore,  was  received,  and  He  entered  upon  the 
Discharge  of  His  Function  on  the  13th  Day  of 
September,  1 77 1." 
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The  Boston  clergy  (Dr.  Caner  and 
others)  declined  to  recommend  Mr. 
Mosley,  on  account  of  a  too  great  "  free- 
dom and  openness  of  manner,"  and  ad- 
vised calling  Mr.  Daniel  Fogg,  lately  or- 
dained, then  serving  as  missionary  in 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Fogg  was  written 
to,  but  no  answer  came,  and  Mr.  Mosley 
continued  to  officiate,  winning  upon  the 
people  by  his  ability,  culture,  and  fine 
manners.  A  curious  incident  was  the 
calling  of  a  committee  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Society  at  Colonel  Malbone's  house 
to  inspect  Mr.  Mosley's  letters  of  orders, 
and  to  inquire  into  Malbone's  authority 
to  place  him  in  the  church  as  minister  ! 
The  colonel  agreed  to  satisfy  them  per- 
fectly, provided  they  would  sign  an  utterly 
absurd  paper  which  he  (in  view  of  their 
coming)  had  drawn  up.  This  they  would 
not  do,  but  left  the  house  "  swearing 
vengeance  —  and  fire  and  fagot  was  the 
word."  Nothing  came  of  it,  however, 
except  the  seizure  of  forty  shillings'-worth 
of  kitchen  pewter  belonging  to  a  church- 
man for  an  assessment  of  eight  shillings 
on  his  ministerial  rates  of  the  previous 
year,  "which  they  sold  at  the  post  and 
paid  the  rate  to  their  teacher." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  congregation 
"for  the  regulation  of  their  prudential 
Affairs "  was  held  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  20,  1772.  Godfrey  Malbone  and 
Dr.  William  Walton  were  elected  church 
wardens,  and  Caleb  Spaulding  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosley, 
which  "  met  with  the  unanimous  Appro- 
bation of  the  Parishioners,  by  whom,  in 
Consideration  of  the  Poverty  of  their 
Circumstances,  He  is  desired  to  accept 
of  the  yearly  Salary  of  Twenty  Shillings." 
The  choice  of  a  sexton  was  omitted  for 
the  present,  and  "  a  bond  was  signed  by 
eighteen  attending  members  towards  the 
Support  of  the  Incumbent."  The  amount 
pledged  was  twenty-eight  pounds  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  stipend  of 
thirty  pounds  from  the  London  Society. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Fogg  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  Mr.  Mosley  gave  way, 
though  rather  reluctantly.  The  new  in- 
cumbent entered  upon  his  duties  the  6th 
of  May.  He  was  a  native  of  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  and,  being  left  an  orphan,  was 
brought    up    by    his    uncle,  a  Congrega- 


tional minister.  But  entering  Harvard 
College  he  was  led  during  his  course  to 
examine  into  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  read  volumes  of  old  Angli- 
can theology;  heard  Fast  Apthorp,  the 
missionary,  preach  and  argue  with  the 
Puritan,  Jonathan  Mayhew.  The  result 
was  that  he  entered  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion, studied  for  orders  with  the  Bos- 
ton clergy,  and  by  teaching  school  and 
other  work  obtained  means  to  sail  for 
England,  where  in  1770  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  by  Terrick,  bishop  of 
London.  Returning,  he  was  assistant  to 
Dr.  Caner  for  a  while  ;  then  missionary 
at  Bath,  North  Carolina,  whence  h§  came 
to  the  charge  at  Brooklyn,  where  he  was 
to  enter  upon  a  long  and  useful  pas- 
torate. 

And  truly,  what  with  the  church-rates 
trouble  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  both  church  and  min- 
ister had  a  very  foggy  time  of  it  for  many 
years  together.     It  began  in  1773,  when 

"  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Bretheren  of  the  Congrega- 
tion on  Tuesday,  Jan.  19th,  in  Consequence  of  a 
public  Warning  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fogg  the  preced- 
ing Sunday,  it  was  voted  and  resolved,  That 
whereas  Mr.  Joseph  Hubbard  hath  lately  had  his 
effects  seized  upon  and  distrained  by  the  Collector 
of  the  Independent,  or  Congregational,  Society  of 
Brookline,  for  the  payment  of  certain  Rates 
assessed  upon  His  list  of  August,  1 771,  for  the 
building  of  their  Meeting- House  and  Steeple,  the 
Bretheren  considering  such  Distraint  as  very  in- 
jurious and  oppressive  do  unanimously  consent 
and  agree  to  make  it  a  common  Cause,  and  there- 
upon determine  to  defend  the  same  and  maintain 
the  Rights  of  the  Church,  in  Law,  at  their  united 
Cost  and  Expense,  their  several  Proportions  to  be 
adjusted  by  their  several  Lists  given  in  to  the 
Listers  in  the  Month  of  August  last  past,  and  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  appointed  to  manage  and  defend 
the  same." 

It  was  also  voted  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
"  do  upon  the  same  Terms  further  defend 
and  Support  the  Cause  of  every  other 
Member  of  this  Congregation  who  hath 
been,  or  may  be  attached,  in  the  same 
unrighteous  manner." 

"  And  whereas  Mr.  Isaac  Adams  was  yesterday 
taken  into  Custody  (by  the  same  Collector  who 
distrained  upon  Mr.  Hubbard)  for  non-Payment  of 
Rates  assessed  upon  Him  for  building  of  Meeting- 
house, Steeple,  and  hanging  of  their  Bell,  and  on 
his  Way  to  the  jail  at  Windham,  was  met  by  Mr. 
Noah  Adams,  who  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Collector  to  become  obligated  for  the 
payment  of  Mr.    Isaac   Adams'    Rates,    provided 
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Mr.  Hubbard  failed  in  his  defence  by  a  Trial  at 
Law  of  the  Action  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
Vote  and  should  finally  be  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  the  Payment  of  said  Rates;  Mr.  Isaac  Adams 
being  thereupon  dismissed  by  said  Collector.  The 
Church  unanimously  voted  to  liberate  Mr.  Noah 
Adams  from  this  engagement,  and  the  whole 
Body,  taking  it  upon  themselves,  do  promise  to 
discharge  the  obligation  if  ever  it  shall  become 
due." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
outcome  of  this  trouble,  but  no  further 
records  appear.  Evidently  the  same 
sturdy  spirit  of  justice  and  of  common 
rights  which  opposed  King  George  was 
equally  alert  to  resist  oppression  at  home, 
and  much  as  we  may  admire  the  Puritan 
Congregationalists  of  New  England,  in 
this  case  our  Episcopalian  friends  were 
clearly  in  the  right.  Liberty  of  conscience 
for  oneself  was  pretty  well  understood 
in  those  days  ;  toleration  of  other  people's 
consciences  was  reserved  for  a  later  age. 

"On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  Congress  by  Procla- 
mation renounced  their  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
King  George  3d  and  declared  themselves  Inde- 
pendent, wherefore  the  public  Service  of  the 
Church,  to  avoid  the  Fury  of  the  unruly  Populace, 
was  discontinued,  and  it  remained  Shut  from  the 
Sunday  on  July  7th,  1776,  to  Sunday,  Oct.  13, 
1782,  when  it  was  again  opened.  As  during  this 
long  and  tedious  Interval  Phrenzy  and  Confusion 
generally  took  the  Place  of  Reason  and  Order, 
Irregularity  universally  prevailed,  and  the  annual 
Meeting  on  Easter  Monday  was  never  held.  The, 
Members  behaved  ad  libitum.  A  few  of  them 
continued  to  pay  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fogg  their  annual 
subscriptions,  while  some  of  them  totally  omitted 
it." 

One  reason  for  closing  the  church  was 
that  Mr.  Fogg  felt  that  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his  ordination  vows,  omit 
the  reading  of  the  prayer  for  the  Royal 
Family,  and  the  public,  with  equal  con- 
sistency, felt  that  this  could  not  be  al- 
lowed. Service  was  conducted  in  Col. 
Malbone's  house,  and  no  interruption  oc- 
curred, as  Malbone,  though  an  outspoken 
royalist,  took  no  active  part  in  the  con- 
test, and  was  popular  as  a  private  citizen. 
There  was  always  a  genuine  liking  be- 
tween him  and  General  Putnam,  who  had 
once  had  the  care  of  a  part  of  Malbone's 
estate.  There  was  also  some  fear  that  if 
meddled  with,  Malbone  would  arm  his 
numerous  retinue  of  well-fed  blacks. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  remnant 
of  the  flock  small  and  feeble.  Mr.  Fogg 
had  tried   in   1782   to  collect  the   seven 


years'  due  of  his  missionary  stipend,  but 
without  success.  He  had  already  re- 
linquished ^10  of  the  church  subscrip- 
tion of  ,£28,  in  1773;  in  1774,  he  re- 
linquished £7  7s.;  in  177-5,  ;£io  14s.; 
and  in  1776,  ^£13  12s.  In  1785,  Colonel 
Malbone  died,  and  the  last  support  of 
the  church  seemed  gone.  Mr.  Fogg 
thought  of  removing  to  another  field,  but 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  parish  he  put  away  the  thought  and 
worked  on.  Friends  were  few,  support 
scanty,  and  the  tone  of  church  life  was 
low.  He  notes  in  his  diary  for  1788  that 
a  ball  in  his  parish  on  Ash  Wednesday 
night  was  attended  by  his  best  people. 
But  even  in  England  the  proper  obser- 
vance of  Good  Friday  had  almost  ceased 
ten  years  before.  So  in  quiet  service 
and  plain  living,  though  with  boundless 
hospitality  to  others,  supported  by  a 
meagre  salary  and  the  produce  of  the 
glebe  on  which  he  dwelt,  beloved  by  his 
people  and  honored  by  all  the  county- 
side,  he  passed  forty-three  years  of  his 
clerical  life.  Its  chief  historical  incident 
was  that  in  April,  1783,  Mr.  Fogg  was 
one  of  the  ten  clergymen  who,  at  Wood- 
bury, chose  Seabury  to  the  episcopate, 
and  the  only  definite  information  on  one 
point  in  the  action  which  they  took  is 
found  in  Mr.  Fogg's  letter  to  Parker, 
afterward  bishop  of  Massachusetts.  He 
says  : 

"  The  clergy  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  in- 
struct Dr.  Seabury  —  if  none  of  the  regular 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  will  ordain 
him  —  to  go  down  to  Scotland  and  receive  ordina- 
tion from  a  non-juring  bishop." 

The  disposes  of  the  statement  often 
made  that  the  suggestion  of  Seabury's 
Scottish  ordination  was  made  in  England. 
In  1 791,  Bishop  Seabury  visited  Trinity 
Church  and  confirmed  several  persons. 

In  1 81 3,  mainly  through  Mr.  Fogg's 
efforts,  subscriptions  were  taken  for  a 
permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
should  forever  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  a  clergyman  in  Trinity  Chruch.  Over 
two  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  in 
the  parish,  and  four  hundred  were  re- 
ceived from  Hartford,  but  the  pledges 
were  never  redeemed,  and  after  Mr. 
Fogg's  death  the  plan  fell  through. 

Mr.  Fogg  died  June   29,  181 5,  in  the 
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seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Rev. 
Philander  Chase,  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Hartford,  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
From  the  epitaph,  composed  by  Hon. 
William  Hunter  and  Col.  Daniel  Putnam, 
I  extract  the  following  : 

"  In  the  performance  of  his  Sacred  Duties  he 
was  pious,  regular,  and  exemplary.  .  .  .  In 
private  Life  he  was  affectionately  beloved  in  all 
its  Relations  of  Husband,  Father,  Friend,  and 
Neighbor.  For  he  brought  his  religious  Creed 
into  actual  use,  and  was  a  Good  man  because  he 
was  a  sincere  Christian." 

He  rests  in  the  little  churchyard  in  the 
grove,  and  near  him  lies  his  friend  and 
supporter,  Godfrey  Malbone,  on  whose 
tomb  we  may  read  the  following  : 

"  Uncommon  natural  Abilities,  improved  and 
embellished  by  an  Education  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  truly  amiable  Disposition,  an  inflexible 
Integrity  of  Heart,  the  most  frank  Sincerity  of 
Conversation,  a  Disdain  of  every  Species  of 
Hypocrisy  and  Dissimulation,  joined  to  Manners 
perfectly  easy  and  engaging,  nobly  marked  his 
Character,  and  rendered  him  a  real  Blessing  to  all 
around  him.  That  he  was  a  Friend  of  Religion 
this  Church  of  which  he  was  the  Founder  testifies; 
as  do  all  indeed  who  knew  him,  that  he  practised 
every  Virtue  requisite  to  adorn  and  dignify  Human 
Life." 

This  was  written  by  John  Bours  of 
Newport.  With  these  two  men  the  colo- 
nial and  revolutionary  history  of  Trinity 
Church  came  to  an  end. 

During  the  next  three  years  service 
was  sustained  by  a  lay  reader,  and  then 
there  was  a  succession  of  short-term  min- 
isters, until  in  1828  Rev.  E.  B.  Kellogg 
came  as  missionary  to  Brooklyn  and  Pom- 
fret.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher  and 
reader,  and  had  a  strong  influence  for 
good  over  the  young  people  of  his 
charge.  With  him  the  parish  entered  on 
a  new  lease  of  life ;  indebtedness  was 
paid  off  and  it  became  self-supporting.  In 
1 83 1,  Col.  Daniel  Putnam  died.  He 
was  a  successor  of  Colonel  Malbone  in 
his  support  of  the  church.  In  1835,  Rev. 
I.  M.  Bartlett  became  rector,  and  carried 
on  the  good  work  of  Mr.  Kellogg  until  in 
1837  Rev.  Riverius  Camp  took  charge, 
and  under  his  care  the  parish  had  rest 
from  ministerial  changes.  He  was  the 
last  rector  of  the  old  church.  During 
his  earlier  years  improvements  were  made 
in  the  building,  and  by  the  gift  of  George 
Brinley  of  Hartford  (nephew  of  Mrs. 
Godfrev     Malbone     and     son-in-law    of 


Colonel  Putnam),  horse-sheds  were  pro- 
vided and  the  original  church-acre  lot 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  beauti- 
ful grove  in  the  rear.  In  1845,  Mr. 
Brinley  established  a  fund  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  perpetual  keeping  in  re- 
pair of  the  exterior  of  the  church. 

Although  well-built  and  in  good  order, 
the  old  church  was  very  cold  in  winter. 
For  several  seasons  it  was  closed  and  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  village,  and  finally, 
yet  much  against  the  will  of  the  elder 
parishioners,  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
new  church  nearer  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion. On  June  9th,  1865,  was  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  a  beautiful  new  edifice 
of  blue  stone  quarried  on  the  spot.  The 
rector  threw  himself  into  the  work,  and 
much  of  his  health  and  strength  was 
builded  into  its  walls.  The  church  was 
dedicated  April  4th,  1866,  Bishop 
Williams  preaching  the  sermon  from  the 
text  used  at  the  opening  of  the  old 
house,   II.  Chron.  vi.,  41. 

On  Easter  Day,  April  1st,  1866,  the 
people  bade  good-bye  to  the  old  house, 
and  a  farewell  service  was  held  in  it  on 
iKpril  12th,  the  hundreth  anniversary  of 
its  opening.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness 
in  the  appointment  of  the  officiating 
clergymen.  Dr.  Camp,  the  thirty-four 
years'  rector,  was  the  celebrant  in  the 
communion  ;  Dr.  Hallam,  of  New  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  the 
rector  and  of  the  parish,  assisted ;  a 
grandson  of  the  Mr.  Tyler  who  "  opened  " 
the  church  in  1 7 7 1  (Rev.  S.  L.  Brewer, 
of  San  Mateo,  Cal.),said  morning  prayer ; 
a  grandson  of  Col.  Daniel  Putnam  (Rev. 
E.  R.  Brown,  of  Unionville)  said  the 
ante-communion  service  ;  and  the  sermon 
was  by  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fogg,  of  South 
Glastonbury,  grandson  of  the  first  rector 
of  the  parish.  Six  other  clergymen  were 
present,  one  of  whom,  with  a  boy  choir, 
conducted  the  music  of  the  service.  The 
Bible  used  was  the  folio  Baskitt  edition 
of  1759,  which  has  never  been  removed 
from  the  old  church ;  the  prayer-book 
was  the  first  American  one  that  belonged 
to  the  church,  printed  in  1805  ;  the  old 
communion  service  was  in  use,  with  altar 
linen  marked  1772,  also  the  old  surplice 
of  about  the  same  age. 

Bishop    Williams  was  not  able    to    be 
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present,  but  selected  the  lessons  and  an- 
thems for  the  service.  In  the  consecra- 
tion sermon  which  he  preached  in  the 
new  church  he  thus  spoke  of  the  old 
one  :  "  There,  in  its  own  quiet  nook,  let 
it  stand,  all  alive  as  it  is  with  memories 
and  associations  for  you  all.  There  let  it 
stand,  mellowed  and  mellowing  in  the 
passing  years,  a  testimony  and  a  witness 
to  the  elder  days  of  weakness  and  of 
struggle.  There  let  it  stand,  the  mother 
church  of  all  this  region,  to  tell  its  story 
to  other  days  and  to  other  men.  From 
time  to  time  you  will  let  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  praise  go  up  from  its  usually 


silent  walls,  and  ever  you  will  carry  from 
its  shade  and  stillness  your  dead  to  their 
long  homes  around  it.  And  thus,  if  not 
by  its  connection  with  your  busy  life,  yet 
even  more  by  its  connection  with  death 
and  the  homes  of  the  departed,  it  will 
keep  an  ever-increasing  hold  upon  yotfr 
hearts.  I  rejoice  that,  in  one  case  at 
least,  an  elder  church  gives  way  to  a 
newer  without  being  itself  destroyed." 

Long  may  the  quaint  little  building 
stand,  embowered  in  its  ancient  trees,  rich 
in  the  memories  which  cluster  thickly 
about  it,  and  full  of  associations  with  the 
olden  times  ! 


TOO    LATE. 


By  Mary   Clark  Huntington. 

LOVE  came  one  day  to  my  lattice  stealing, 
His  inmost  heart  to  my  own  revealing  — 
Came,  and  pleaded  that  he  might  stay ; 
But  I  only  asked  that  he  cease  his  kneeling, 
Laughed  when,  his  sad  eyes  wet  with  feeling, 

He  turned  his  footsteps  and  went  away  ; 
And  I  sang :   "  Time  brings  in  its  flight  all  healing  — 
And  love  will  woo  me  another  day." 

I  waited  long,  but  no  Love  came  stealing 

To  latticed  bower  as  he  came  of  old ; 
And  time  had  brought  in  its  flight  no  healing, 
But  bitter  pain  and  my  heart's  revealing ; 

So  I  sought  Love  out  to  keep  and  to  hold  — 
Sought  him  with  eyes  that  were  wet  with  feeling, 
Sought  and  found,  by  his  still  form  kneeling, 
That  never  again  will  his  wings  unfold,  - — 
That  I  wept  for  a  Love  which  was  dead  and  cold. 
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SPRING. 


HE  TWO.  — If  she  had 
taken  that  position  on 
first  entering  the  room 
he  would  have  thought 
"  how  unladylike  !  "  But 
she  had  slipped  into  it 
so  naturally  that  he  had  hardly  noticed 
when  her  little  beaded  slipper  had  been 
raised  from  the  foot-stool  and  laid  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair ;  and  her  chin  fitted 
so  softly  into  her  childish  little  hand  that 
it  did  not  seem  out  of  place  that  she 
should  rest  her  elbow  on  the  table  in  the 
way  she  did.  There  was  nothing  discon- 
certing in  the  steady  gaze  of  her  blue 
eyes ;  and  the  slight  flush  in  her  cheeks 
made  her  even  prettier  than  usual.  Her 
expression  was  not  one  of  pleasure, 
though  she  listened  intently,  and  gently 
encouraged  his  unreserve. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  talking  of  some 
one  else,"  he  was  saying.  "  I  have  never 
been  able  to  speak  of  it  before,  but  I 
realize  that  even  when  I  was  living 
through  it  I  had  a  way  of  doing  and 
feeling  as  if  I  were  on  the  stage.  I  don't 
understand  why  I  can  tell  it  all  to  you." 

"Don't  you?"  she  replied.  "I  do. 
Every  one  tells  me  their  love  affairs 
sooner  or  later.  I  should  have  been 
surprised  if  you  had  not.  Tell  me 
what  came  between  you.  Why  was  it 
broken  off?" 

He  rose  and  looked  from  the  window 
out  on  the  busy  street.  The  noise  that 
half  deafened  them  at  times  served  as  an 
added  lock  on  their  privacy.  The  city 
breezes  that  stirred  the  muslin  draperies 
wafted  the  odor  of  the  flowers  on  the 
window  ledge  into  the  room.  The  awn- 
ings shaded  the  windows  from  the  glaring 
light,  and  a  charm  in  the  surroundings 
made  him  forget  that  it  was  the  season 
when  all  life  and  love  belonged  out  of 
doors.  He  turned  again  to  the  girl. 
She    had    dropped     her    eyes,    and     the 


heavy  lashes  trembled  before  she  could 
raise  them  to  look  at  him.  "Well?" 
was  all  she  said ;  but  he  seated  himself 
and  went  on. 

"  I  never  wholly  knew.  She  loved  me 
even  when  she  broke  it  off.  She  was  like 
an  insane  person  at  the  time.  I  hap- 
pened to  go  away  for  a  week,  but  ex- 
pected to  return  in  time  for  Leslie's  birth- 
day, when  I  received  a  letter  saying  not 
to  come,  —  that  all  was  over  between  us, 
—  she  would  never  see  me  again,  —  she 
did  not  love  me,  and  all  had  been  a  great 
mistake.  I  packed  up  my  things  and 
took  the  next  train  back  to  Glasgow." 
He  stopped  a  minute.  She  had  shaded 
her  face  with  her  hand.  "Well,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  that  was  the  end.  She  had 
met  a  wealthy  Englishman  while  I  was 
away,  and  I  fancy  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  him.  She  was  tremen- 
dously ambitious,  and  I  was  —  as  I  am 
now  —  tremendously  poor." 

His  eyes  rested  on  her  bent  head,  and 
the  gravity  of  his  face  dispelled  itself 
with  a  smile.  She  gave  herself  a  little 
shake  and  asked,  "Do  you  think  much 
about  her  now?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  only  at  inter- 
vals. It  seems  like  a  play  that  I  have 
seen  and  that  still  moves  me  if  I  call  it 
to  mind.  I  got  an  envelope  the  other 
day  that  was  directed  in  a  hand- writing 
resembling  hers.  It  made  me  faint.  If 
she  should  come  into  the  room  now,  I 
can't  tell  whether  I  should  be  as  madly  in 
love  as  I  ever  was,  or  find  it  all  so  dead 
that  she  could  not  move  me." 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  and 
said,  "  You  will  find,  I  think,  that  you  do 
not  love  her  now.  I  doubt  if  she  could 
make  you  care  for  her  again." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  he  replied; 
"  but  she  killed  the  power  in  me  of  loving 
any  one  else.  I  have  dear,  sweet  girl 
friends,"  —  and    he    looked    expressively 
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at  the  pretty  face  turned  up  to  his,  — 
"  but  I  never  could  feel  the  least  bit  of 
sentiment  toward  one  of  them." 

At  that  moment  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  With  affected  tragedy  he  started 
for  his  hat  and  cane. 

"You  are  not  Cinderella,"  said  she; 
"what  is  your  sudden  hurry?" 

"  I  ought  to  have  left  an  hour  ago ;  I 
have  ever  so  much  to  do  down  town. 
What  do  you  do  to  me  to  make  me  for- 
get the  time  so?  " 

"It  is  too  late  to  accomplish  anything 
now.  Stay  here  and  have  lunch  with  me, 
and  afterward  we  can  start  out  together." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  yield  if  so  I  can 
get  you  to  go  with  me." 

Afterward  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
apartment  hotel  together  both  were  silent 
and  thoughtful.  She  was  pressing  the 
hair-pins  into  her  heavy  coils  of  hair, 
and  he  stroked  the  mustache  which  hid 
his  complacent  expression. 

"I  was  just  in  time,"  he  was  thinking. 
"  If  I  had  kept  this  up  much  longer  she 
would  have  mistaken  my  feelings.  She 
was  a  bit  piqued  as  it  was.  Well,  I  have 
done  the  decent  thing.  Any  man  ought 
to  have  done  it,  —  but  not  every  man 
would.  She  is  charming.  I  wonder  if 
I  have  really  hurt  much?" 

At  that  moment  she  was  thinking, 
"Nine  calls  in  two  weeks.  I  might  have 
known  it  was  coming,  but  I  had  no  idea 
the  affair  was  so  far  advanced.  I  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  that 
symptom.  When  a  man  gets  over  his 
last  affair  and  selects  his  girl  to  confide 
in,  she  may  as  well  decide  then  and  there 
whether  she  wants  to  have  him  or  not. 
I'll  take  a  horse-car  ride  and  find  out 
what  I  want  to  do  with  him." 

She  turned  to  him  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  saying,  "  We  can't  combine  forces 
this  afternoon.  You  must  put  me  on  the 
first  open  horse-car  for  Cambridge.  You 
can  think  of  me  for  the  next  hour  at  the 
mercy  of  dust  and  hoodlums  and  sticky 
babies.     It  will  be  cool,  though." 

"  You  don't  want  to  go  'way  out  there 
all  alone?  "  he  said. 

"No,  I  don't,"  she  answered,  "but  I 
must." 

He  put  her  on  the  car.  As  he  looked 
up  their  eyes  met  in  one  long  gaze. 


"  If  I  had  coaxed  her  she  would  have 
given  it  up,"  he  thought. 

"  The  least  word  from  me  and  he 
would  have  come,  too,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. 

Then  she  gave  her  serious  attention  to 
the  situation.  Her  conclusion  at  the  end 
of  the  first  hour  was  as  follows  : 

"  He  is  not  my  superior,  and  I  shall 
never  love  him.  He  is  essentially  dilet- 
tanti. If  I  make  him  come  where  I  am 
this  summer,  he  will  propose  the  second 
time  I  take  him  out  in  the  moonlight. 
If  I  leave  him  behind,  we  shall  be  a  man 
short  in  the  party.  If  I  could  get  him 
excited  over  Marie,  he  could  devote  him- 
self to  her  and  I  could  pair  off  with  her 
brother." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  hour  she  sat 
up  rather  stiffly.  Her  face  expressed 
decision,  and  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
"  I  know  very  well  in  my  heart  that  noth- 
ing but  a  decided  break  can  save  the 
friendship.     I  won't  take  him." 

Two  days  after  she  had  made  this  de- 
cision the  rooms  were  strewed  with  her 
possessions.  A  trunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
parlor  was  half  filled  with  dainty  dresses. 
A  collection  of  photographs,  sketching 
materials  and  light  novels  buried  the  sofa. 
She  was  enveloped  in  a  gauzy  wrapper. 
She  had  just  paused  to  admire  a  photo- 
graph, when  the  bell  announced  a  visitor. 
She  glanced  hastily  at  the  confusion,  and 
then  with  characteristic  nonchalance  went 
to  the  door,  with  the  photograph  still  in 
her  hand.  She  opened  it  wide  and  found 
that  he  was  standing  there. 

"  Walk  very  carefully  !  "  was  her  greet- 
ing. "  My  best  clothes  are  all  on  the 
parlor  floor.  If  it  had  been  anyone  but 
you  I  could  not  have  said  I  was  glad  to 
see  him." 

He  came  through  the  door,  laughing, 
and  took  the  hand  she  had  not  offered, 
held  it  a  second,  then  laid  it  slowly  down 
against  her  side. 

"  Now  she  fully  understands  the  situa- 
tion, I  can  risk  coming  often,"  he  was 
thinking. 

"  As  this  is  almost  his  last  visit,  I  can 
be  a  bit  flirtatious  if  I  wish,"  was  her 
mental  comment. 

"Why,  what  does  this  mean?"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  entered  the  confusion. 
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"  It  means  that  I  am  to  leave  town  to- 
morrow.   Look,  this  is  the  girl  I  go  with." 

She  came  close  to  his  side  and  held 
the  photograph  she  had  been  studying 
before  him.  He  did  not  look  at  it.  He 
was  conscious  only  of  two  things,  her 
nearness,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  going. 
He  looked  straight  at  her  eyes,  but  the 
lids  were  lowered  and  she  would  not  lift 
them.  Finally  she  gave  the  picture  a 
little  shake.  He  took  it  from  her,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  "  How  I  shall  miss  you  !  " 

"Yes,  you  will,"  was  her  unexpected 
reply. 

"How  do  you  know?"  he  asked, 
smiling. 

"  I'm  the  only  girl  left  in  town,"  she 
answered,  giving  him  the  glance  for 
which  he  was  waiting. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  and  who  is  in 
the  party?  "  he  asked. 

"  Isn't  she  a  beauty?  "  was  her  Yankee 
reply. 

"  Ye  —  es,"  he  answered,  looking  at 
her  intently.  "  Where  did  you  get  that 
wrapper?     It  is  fascinating." 

"  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of  my  wrap- 
pers made  just  like  it,"  she  replied,  with 
a  courtesy.  "  But  examine  that  photo- 
graph. That  is  Miss  Marie  Wabash  of 
Chicago ;  and  she,  and  her  father,  and 
mother,  and  older  sister,  and  brother, 
and  second  cousin  are  to  stop  here 
Wednesday,  and  take  me  along  with 
them  to  the  grandest  coast  and  moun- 
tains in  Maine.  The  people  there  will 
know  as  soon  as  we  get  out  of  the  train 
that  one  of  us  is  from  Boston,  because 
we  are  to  be  a  man  short  in  the  party." 

"  In  this  case  the  Boston  girl  is  not  a 
representative  one.  She  is  not  a  girl  who 
will  be  'left  over.'  " 

"Not  in  this  case,  truly,"  she  an- 
swered, "  for  neither  Miss  Wabash  nor 
her  sister  will  care  to  monopolize  their 
own  brother.  But  ours  will  be  a  life  in 
which  an  uneven  number  will  make  no 
difference.  We  are  going  to  a  flannel 
dress  place,  to  walk,  and  drive,  and  boat, 
and  —  " 

"And  flirt,"  he  interrupted,  with  some 
asperity. 

"Marie  will,"  she  replied,  coolly, 
"though  she  won't  know  it;  but  I  shan't 
this  season." 


"  What  is  to  so  change  you?  "  he  asked. 
"It  won't  be  a  change,  1   never  do  it. 

I  used  to,  but  it  grew  insipid.  I  hate-  a 
little  drizzling  flirtation  without  any  spirit 
in  it.  It's  no  fun  unless  you  go  to  the 
end  and  find  out  who  is  victor,  and  that 
I  think  contemptible.  I  have  too  much 
principle  to  do  that  —  and  you  know  it." 

"  But  you  say  Miss  Wabash  is  not  so 
troubled?" 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  has 
more  principle  than  I  have  ;  but  she  has 
less  self-knowledge.  I  would  trust  her 
motives  —  and  keep  an  eye  like  a  cat's 
on  her  actions.  She  has  never  been 
taught  to  face  disagreeable  facts.  If 
some  one  suffers  from  her  doing  she 
thinks  it  the  result  of  circumstances,  and 
is  perfectly  appalled  if  her  conduct  in- 
volves painful  results.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  is  brilliant,  affectionate,  and  — 
what  you  men  value  most  —  strikingly 
pretty.  But  of  one  thing  you  may  be 
sure,  —  the  '  man  short '  is  not  her  man. 
I  know  nothing  of  him,  but  the  second 
cousin  is,  of  course,  devoted.  Miss 
Wabash  might  go  on  a  journey  without 
an  escort,  but  Marie,  —  never.  If  she 
has  taken  along  the  cousin,  it  is  because 
he  amuses  her  better  than  any  one  else. 
The  'man  short '  will  fall  to  her  sister." 

"  Do  you  think  me  short  enough  to 
apply  for  the  position?  " 

"  Six  feet  is  too  much  even  if  it  were 
of  a  good  thing,"  she  laughed.  "But 
what  nonsense  for  you  to  talk  !  You 
haven't  heard  a  word  about  her,  —  not 
even  seen  her  picture.  She  is  really 
charming,  but  you  don't  know  it  —  and 
it's  no  use  looking  at  Marie's  photograph 
with  that  expression.  I  give  you  fair 
warning  there  is  not  a  sign  of  a  chance 
for  you." 

"  Browning's  Poems  against  a  tobacco- 
box  that  I  spend  the  whole  of  my  future 
sojourn  in  Maine  in  light  flirtation  with 
Miss  Marie  Wabash." 

"  Very  good  —  done  !  " 

"  I  can't  come  down  this  month,  but 
I'll  join  you  the  first  of  August." 

"  Come  to  the  train  on  Wednesday 
and  meet  Miss  Marie  Wrabash's — sister." 

SUMMER. 

The   Girl. —  She    had   the   talent    for 
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appearing  comfortable  developed  to  an 
amazing  degree ;  and  as  Mr.  Wabash 
took  long  looks  at  her  between  the  para- 
graphs he  was  reading  aloud  from  one  of 
the  "  Little  Classics,"  he  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  her  unconscious  poses.  Her 
dark  hair  was  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
red  cliffs  behind  her.  One  arm  stretched 
out  across  a  rock  by  her  side,  and  the 
blue  eyes  drank  in  the  expanse  of  sea 
and  islands  lovingly.  Too  lovingly  at 
times  to  please  the  reader  !  He  waited 
occasionally  until  they  met  his  in  sympa- 
thy ;  but  when  the  story  had  been  fin- 
ished, the  pause  she  made  was  wholly  to 
his  liking.  It  was  "The  Story  of  the 
Haunted  Crust."  He  knew  that  his  read- 
ing was  a  power,  and  the  lashes  were 
lowered  to  hide  a  tear-drop.  Finally  she 
raised  them. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  story.  Thank  you 
for  reading  it  to  me,"  she  said,  —  and 
her  voice  meant  more  than  the  words 
did. 

"  You  know  I  love  to  have  you  listen. 
You  only  let  me  say  some  things  to  you 
in  other  people's  words,"  he  replied. 

"  I  think  the  love  making  is  the  pret- 
tiest I  ever  read,"  she  said,  "and  the 
truest  to  nature.  It  is  done  by  just  a 
word  or  touch,  and  the  greatest  step  of 
all  was  done  by  a  single  look.  People 
don't  make  long  speeches  about  their 
adoration  in  real  life.  They  know  those 
things  about  each  other  without  being 
told,  —  don't  you  think  so?" 

"  I  think  you  must  know  how  men  talk 
when  they  are  in  love  better  than  I  can 
tell  you." 

She  made  no  answer  for  a  moment, 
then  leaned  her  head  back  against  the 
cliffs  with  a  flashing  smile.  Her  lips 
took  the  least  little  pout.  Wabash  hesi- 
tated a  second,  then  he  stepped  quickly 
towards  her,  and  bent  his  head  to  kiss 
her.  His  lips  were  not  an  inch  from  her 
face,  when  with  a  quick  motion  she 
raised  her  hand  between  them,  and  some- 
thing in  her  look  made  him  start  back 
as  if  she  had  struck  him.  She  showed 
no  desire  to  laugh  at  him,  but  giving  her- 
self a  little  shake  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

"  Do,  please,  tell  me  you  are  not  hun- 
gry,"   she   said.     "I  want   to   go  to  the 


cliffs  and  stay  to  see  the  sun  set,  and  not 
go  back  until  the  moon  rises.  You  know 
they  will  drag  me  away  to  that  euchre 
tournament  this  evening,  and  I'm  sure 
you'll  find  it  stupid  without  me  —  now 
won't  you?  You  will  have  to  say  yes, 
you  know,  —  because  you  promised  you 
would  not  contradict  me  once  if  I  would 
come  with  you." 

"  I  was  so  sure  you  would  contradict 
yourself,  I  felt  I  should  not  need  to  do 
it." 

She  laughed  with  him,  and  they  turned 
to  climb  the  steep  bluff  that  rose  above 
them. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  she  said,  reach- 
ing up  to  him. 

"  You  are  anticipating  me,"  he  replied, 
looking  down  at  her  quizzically. 

He  helped  her  step  by  step  to  the 
summit,  where  they  settled  themselves  in 
lazy  contentment  until  the  moon  had 
grown  bright.  Finally  they  started  for 
the  hotel,  he  helping  her  carefully  along 
the  rough  little  path  which  rambled  the 
half  mile  from  the  cliffs  to  the  main  road. 
Just  as  they  reached  the  open  she  stum- 
bled slightly,  and  he  threw  his  arm  about 
her  to  support  her.  She  leaned  against 
him  a  second,  then  sprang  from  him 
into  the  road  and  rushed  gayly  down  the 
steep  hill  before  them,  Wabash  in  quick 
pursuit.  Afterward,  as  they  came  deco- 
rously up  the  drive  to  the  hotel  together, 
she  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Half  the 
people  are  speculating  as  to  whether  we 
are  '  in  love '  or  flirting.  As  we  go  through 
the  crowd  look  at  the  faces  and  see  who 
thinks  which." 

The  Man.  —  At  about  four  on  this  same 
afternoon  he  might  have  been  seen  rac- 
ing, breathless,  across  a  green  meadow,  a 
tall,  graceful  girl  just  an  arm's  length 
ahead  of  him,  firmly  clutching  a  bangle 
he  wore  about  his  wrist.  Every  few  min- 
utes she  would  walk  a  few  steps,  but  the 
instant  her  captive  made  an  effort  to 
disengage  himself  she  would  jerk  the 
manacle,  cutting  its  sharp  edge  into  his 
flesh,  so  that  he  hurriedly  chased  after 
her. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me  which  of  the 
two  it  belongs  to,  then?"  laughed  the 
girl,   with    an    angry  flash    in    her    eyes, 
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"  and  then  I  would  set  you  free,  and  you 
could  keep  your  appointment  —  if  she 
has  cared  enough  to  wait." 

"And  wouldn't  you  wait  even  ten  min- 
utes for  me?  "  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 

It  was  during  one  of  her  brief  rests 
that  he  asked  this,  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer he  made  an  unexpected  step  for- 
ward and  grasped  the  hand  that  held 
him  captive. 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  rather  sternly,  "  this 
has  gone  far  enough.  I  shall  not  tell  you 
anything  about  this  bracelet.  We  will 
walk  back  to  the  house  together  now  and 
forget  this  episode." 

As  they  walked  along  he  found  himself 
thinking,  "  Ah  me  !  How  soon  we  get 
to  first  names  in  summer.  I  never  called 
her  by  name  all  winter  !  " 

The  Two.  —  The  next  day  he  and  she 
each  sat  down  to  write  the  other  a  letter. 
"Poor  little  girl,"  he  thought  as  he  fin- 
ished his,  "  I  hate  to  disappoint  her  so, 
but  it's  an  awful  journey,  and  I  really 
can't  afford  it.  Besides,  I  must  see  this 
thing  through  with  Alice  and  Madge.  I 
warrant  this  letter  will  convince  her  that 
I  believe  myself  the  only  one  who  is  dis- 
appointed." 

As  she  sealed  her  closely  written  packet 
she  was  saying  to  herself,  "  Luckily  he  is 
much  interested  where  he  is.  It  would 
be  awkward  just  now  to  have  him  come, 
for  we  are  each  so  occupied.  I  haven't 
said  a  word  in  that  note  to  excite  him. 
I  didn't  dare  write  a  whole  letter  without 
speaking  of  any  men,  but  I  think  I  was 
clever  in  the  way  I  did  it.  One  would 
think  sixteen-year-old  Harry  and  Grandpa 
Alton  the  only  people  I  had  been  any- 
where with  this  summer.  What  shall  I 
do  if  he  appears  here  !  We  could  take 
one  more  girl  into  the  party.  These  men 
are  sadly  Western ;  I  am  tired  of  always 
saying,  <  Prenez  garde'  to  myself.  Give 
them  an  inch,  and  they  always  take  an  ell." 

When  he  read  her  letter  he  murmured 
softly,  "  I  believe  she  thinks  more  of  me 
than  I  thought.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  man  in  the  question,  and  she  must 
be  lonely.  This  autumn  I'll  be  mighty 
nice  to  her.  I  would  go  right  down  there 
this  week,  but  —  there  are  Alice  and 
Mad^e  !" 


When  she  had  finished  reading  his  she 
soliloquized,  "  he  doesn't  know  that  he 
has  told  me  a  thing  about  them,  —  but  it 
is  all  right :  there  are  two  of  them.  1 
can  take  it  up  just  where  I  choose  this 
autumn.  I  wonder  whether  I  am  glad 
or  sorry  he  is  not  coming.  I  shall  tell 
everybody  I  am  awfully  disappointed, — 
then  no  one  will  guess  it." 

AUTUMN. 

The  Two.  —  She  stood  in  the  bay  win- 
dow, looking  out,  her  face  shaded  by  a 
broad  brimmed  hat,  her  feet  daintily 
gaitered,  and  her  fingers  gloved.  Under 
the  hat  the  dark  eyebrows  were  drawn 
into  a  frown,  and  the  red  lips  were  closely 
shut. 

"  I  was  so  sillily  glad  when  Marie  and 
her  family  decided  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  East,"  she  was  saying  to  herself. 
"  I  would  like  to  drown  the  lot  !  The 
idea  of  James  Wabash,  the  only  one  of 
any  use,  staying  West  and  sending  the 
women  along  !  " 

She  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  Not  a  chance  of  his  coming  here  for 
me  to-day.  Yesterday  was  the  third  time 
in  a  week  he  made  an  appointment  with 
Marie  and  left  me  out.  A  girl  is  always 
a  fool  to  have  a  three-cornered  friend- 
ship with  her  most  intimate  friend  and 
a  man." 

Suddenly  her  face  cleared  and  she  gave 
a  little  laugh.  "  I  know  it,"  she  said 
aloud,  as  if  answering  someone's  accusa- 
tion, "  I  thought  I  was  bored  to  death  by 
him  until  Marie  launched  in  —  but  I 
can't  stand  that.  I  know  I  can  win  him 
back  again  !  Dear  me  !  —  ten  minutes 
after  rehearsal  time  now  !  Private  theat- 
ricals have  their  use,  monsieur.  I  have 
rehearsed  my  love  scenes  a  good  many 
times.  You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  another  man  make  love  to  me  to- 
day—  even  if  it's  only  acting,  it  has  its 
effect." 

The  consequence  of  this  little  analysis 
was  that  she  arrived  at  the  parlors  where 
the  rehearsal  was  to  be  held  with  a 
smooth  brow  and  a  dangerous  sparkle  in 
her  eyes.  He  had  not  yet  arrived.  As 
she  blew  breezily  into  the  room,  she  en- 
countered a  tumultuous  chorus. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  succeed?  " 
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"  Will  he  stick  to  it  long  enough  to 
amount  to  anything?" 

"  Does  he  ever  really  know  his  mind?  " 

She  looked  bewildered  for  a  second  ; 
then  she  said,  "  What  are  you  all  talking 
about?" 

"  It  is  absurd,"  spoke  Miss  WTabash. 
"A  year  ago  it  was  all  music  with  him. 
He  thought  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
his  life  when  he  got  that  place  in  the 
choir  under  Mascing.  Now  he  thinks  he 
never  shall  do  anything  but  write  librettos 
for  light  opera.  Some  of  the  stage  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  he  knows  what  he  is 
about  —  I  don't.  Come  !  " — turning  sud- 
denly to  her,  "  what  do  you  think?  " 

She  bent  down  for  a  moment,  absorbed 
in  unfastening  her  gaiters.  "  Half  of 
them  think  I  am  in  love  with  him  now," 
she  thought  to  herself;  "if  I'm  not 
quick  they'll  know  it."  Straightening 
up  she  faced  the  group  calmly,  and  said, 
"  I'm  not  a  competent  judge,  for  you 
know  I  love  him." 

A  blank  silence  fell  on  the  crowd. 
She  gave  a  light  laugh. 

"  Don't  look  like  tragedy  kings  and 
queens,  all  of  you.  Did  you  ever  in  your 
lives  hear  a  girl  declare  that 


she  loved  a 
in  love  '  with  ?  I 
Therefore  —  I  be- 


man  whom  she  was 
said  that  I  love  him. 
lieve  he  will  succeed." 

With  this  dramatic  little  speech,  she 
made  a  little  courtesy  to  the  crowd, 
whirled  around  to  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  to  play,  and  began  an  animated  con- 
versation about  her  part.  In  a  moment 
the  company  recovered  and,  following  her 
lead,  began  three  tete-a-tetes.  Marie  was 
left  alone,  and  stationed  herself  at  the 
window  to  watch  for  him. 

Although  she  was  apparently  absorbed 
in  her  chat,  one  eye  was  on  Marie.  On 
his  entrance  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"  Like  the  Peri  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
Too  late  !  Too  late  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"Now  hurry  all  you  can,  for  I  want  to 
get  home  early  this  afternoon." 

As  he  answered,  his  face  was  full  of 
light  and  life.  The  group  had  begun  a 
gay  exchange  of  badinage,  Marie  was  at 
her  best,  and  as  he  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  he  found  himself  thinking  :  "  I 
don't  know  which  I  am  in  love  with. 
Certainly   with   one   or   the   other.      One 


looks  so  exactly  as  I  could  wish,  and  the 
other  is  so  perfectly  sure  to  see  the  humor 
of  everything  just  as  I  do  without  its 
being  necessary  to  even  speak  —  I  believe 
I  am  in  love  with  both." 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  first  act  he 
became  thoughtful.  Marie  and  he  had 
been  sitting  in  the  room  back  of  the 
stage,  quite  curtained  from  sight,  ostensi- 
bly watching  the  play ;  while  she  was 
busily  acting  her  part  and  thinking  an- 
grily, "  He  said  he  would  watch  the  play 
carefully  to-day  from  a  critical  stand- 
point. Well,  in  two  more  sentences 
Marie  comes  on  and  I  go  off." 

At  that  moment  Marie  was  saying  to 
him,  "  Have  you  seen  the  set  of  photo- 
graphs my  brother  sent  her?  We  think 
them  exquisite.  James  says  she  is  the 
most  fascinating  girl  he  ever  met.  She 
knows  just  how  to  lead  a  man  on  till 
he  almost  loses  his  head,  and  then — " 

At  that  moment  Marie's  cue  was 
called,  —  and,  as  the  one  went  on,  the 
other  made  her  exit.  As  she  left  the 
stage,  her  cheeks  were  a  little  flushed 
and  her  head  rather  proudly  set.  With- 
out a  word  she  started  to  pass  him  and 
enter  the  room  beyond.  He  stepped 
from  the  shadow  and  spoke. 

"Where  are  you  hurrying  to?"  he 
asked,  bending  over  her  a  little. 

"I  don't  go  on  again  for  some  time," 
was  her  evasive  reply. 

"  Is  that  any  reason  you  should  run 
away  from  me  in  this  manner?"  he  in- 
quired, with  something  new  in  his  tone. 
She  made  no  answer.  "Sit  down,"  he 
said ;  and  without  a  word  she  dropped 
into  the  seat  close  by  the  portiere. 

"  No,  come  here  in  the  shadow,"  he 
again  commanded,  and  she  again  obeyed ; 
but  looking  up  suddenly,  she  said, — 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  watch 
the  play  critically  to-day.  You  have  done 
admirably  so  far,  have  you  not?  " 

"  I  left  the  '  prompt '  for  the  first  act  at 
home."  Then  catching  her  eye  he  laughed. 

They  dropped  into  silence,  and,  after 
a  pause,  noticing  the  gravity  that  had 
crept  into  his  face,  she  asked  gently, 
"Don't  you  feel  well  to-day?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied. 

"Then  what  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 
"You  don't  seem  yourself." 
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"  Nothing — yes,  there  is,"  he  answered  ; 
"  I  am  depressed.  I  feel  like  a  cat  that 
knows  there  is  catnip  in  the  house  and 
can't  find  it  anywhere." 

"  But  are  you  sure  your  catnip  is  out 
of  reach?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  I  know  another  cat 
has  learned  it  is  there,  too,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  cat  will  find  it   first." 

At  that  moment  she  heard  her  cue. 

It  was  their  last  private  interview  for 
several  weeks.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
James  Wabash,  Jr.,  decided  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  East,  and  monopolized  most 
of  her  time,  while  he  became  more  and 
more  devoted  to  Marie. 

"  He  might  make  an  effort  to  come  to 
see  me  once  in  a  while,  if  we  are  all 
busy,"  she  said  to   herself. 

"  If  she  so  ostensibly  prefers  Wabash, 
I'll  give  him  a  chance,"  was  his  mental 
comment.  "  I  think  on  the  whole  I  am 
well  out  of  the  affair.  She  is  charming, 
but—" 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  she  stood 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  with  one  foot 
on  the  fender.  He  was  close  beside  her, 
trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  drooping 
face. 

"May  I  inquire  what  you  do  consider 
an  infallible  proof?"  he  asked. 

"  You  never  sent  me  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping in  your  life  !  "  she  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently. 

"  I  never  knew  that  was  considered 
necessary  to  prove  a  man's  love,"  he  re- 
turned, with  some  irony  in  his  voice. 

"It  is,  though,"  she  declared.  "The 
effect  a  girl  has  on  a  man  when  she  is 
with  him  is  no  test.  It  may  be  her  per- 
sonality, beauty,  wit  —  anything,  that  holds 
him.  But  when  a  girl  gets  so  wound  up 
in  a  man's  life  that  he  thinks  of  her  half 
the  time,  even  when  he  is  reading  the 
paper,  and  he  wants  her  to  see  this,  and 
that,  and  the  other,  and  can't  help  imag- 
ining what  she  would  say  to  each  item, 
so  sends  it  to  her  —  then  it's  love.  News- 
paper clippings  may  come  without  love, 
but  love  without  the  clippings  —  never!  " 

"If  you  doubt  me,  give  me  a  test," 
he  said. 

She  walked  to  the  window  and  stood 
there  a  moment  looking  out.  Suddenly 
she  walked  straight  up  to  him,  her  hands 


her  lace  toward 


she 

will 


his 
-  1 


behind  her  back.     Liftin 
him  she  said,  simply,  — 

"  Kiss  me." 

For  a  second  he  was  taken  aback,  but 
his  recovery  was  rapid.  He  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  but  his  lips  had  hardly 
touched  hers  when  she  pushed  him   off. 

"You  shall  never  do  that  again  !  " 
cried,    with     crimson    cheeks.     "  I 
never,  never  accept  your  love." 

Then  he  lost  his  temper. 

"Another  time  a  man  offers  you 
honest  love,"  he  exclaimed,  hotly, 
hope  you  will  show  him,  as  you  have 
shown  me,  that  you  are  a  whimsical  flirt. 
If  after  giving  him  every  encouragement 
you  refuse  him,  as  you  have  me,  on  the 
grounds  that  you  have  received  no 
'  newspaper  clippings  '  from  him,  and  are 
angry  that,  on  your  own  invitation,  he  has 
given  you  a  kiss  —  he  will,  I  hope,  leave 
you  disillusioned  and  wholly  free — as  I  do." 

Her  eyes  were  on  the  ground.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  It  was  foolish  of  me,  I  know,  but 
I  thought  —  I  thought  —  "  She  broke 
down.  He  could  not  help  her  out. 
After  a  pause  she  looked  up  with  a  few 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  this  has  been 
such  a  mistake  !  Don't  you  know  that 
the  beginning  of  a  flirtation  is  always  the 
ending  of  a  friendship  ?  You  and  I  used 
to  be  such  friends  !  You  do  not  love 
me  —  I  feel  it  as  a  woman  can  such 
things.  This  is  a  mood  you  can  forget. 
Let  us  go  back  to  last  spring  again. 
Come,  give  me  your  hand  and  say  you 
will  be  my  friend.  I  should  miss  you  so 
much  —  oh,  so  much!" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  took 
the  little  hand  held  out  to  him. 

"  I  will  try,  dear,"  he  said. 

WINTER. 

The  Girl.  —  "  Seventy  odd  friends  have 
shaken  my  hand  during  the  last  two  hours 
and  told  me  how  well  I  look,  how  gay 
and  happy.  All  the  girls  have  added 
mentally,  I  know,  that  only  an  idiot  would 
have  flaunted  that  birthday  cake  with 
twenty- three  candles  burning  in  it.  Here 
are  thirty-four  gifts  that  have  been  laid 
on  my  table  with  <  Many  Happy  Returns 
of  the  Day  "  written  on  neat  cards ;  and 
I  would  burn  the  lot  —  silver,  and  pearls, 
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and  etching,  and  all  —  for  just  a  word,  a 
look,  from  him.  Oh,  how  I  need  his  love  ! 
No  matter.  They  shall  every  one  of  them 
believe  I  was  never  happier  in  my  life." 

She  was  seated  on  the  window  ledge 
of  her  unlighted  room,  the  moonlight 
just  touching  her  face,  the  soft  folds  of 
her  dress  clinging  about  her. 

.  "  He  might  have  come  back  in  time," 
she  murmured  ;  "  at  least  he  might  have 
written  me  a  single  word.  Oh,  I  thought 
he  loved  me  when  he  said  he  did.  He 
has  not  learned  the  first  principle  of 
love,  —  he  don't  desire  to  give  me  any- 
thing. It  need  not  be  things  that  have 
to  be  bought  with  money,  but  his  time, 
his  thought,  his  work  best  of  all — any- 
thing would  have  done  to  tell  me  that  — 
but  he  is  still  in  love  with  himself,  not 
with  me." 

She  had  no  sleep  that  night,  but  when 
she  rose  in  the  morning  it  was  as  if  into 
a  new  world.  Every  moment  of  her 
time  she  filled  for  weeks  ahead,  —  gaye- 
ties,  calls  and  work  —  and  wheTi  the  next 
moon  came  round  she  looked  out  at  it 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  so  fool- 
ish," she  thought.  "  I  suppose  it  was 
because  I  saw  so  few  people,  and  saw  so 
much  of  them,  that  I  had  to  fancy  my- 
self in  love  with  hi??i.  I  am  as  free  now 
as  if  we  had  never  met.  But  oh,  I  am 
so  tired  of  it  all.  I  want  to  go  where  I 
shall  see  no  one  whom  I  ever  met  before. 
I  am  going  to  that  little  pokey  country 
town  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  Aunt  Con- 
stance. Think  of  two  weeks  where  I 
shall  not  speak  to  a  single  man  !  " 

So  she  went ;  but,  alas  for  human  cal- 
culations !  only  two  evenings  after  her 
arrival  she  sat  before  the  log  fire  in  the 
twilight,  her  feet  warming  on  the  fender, 
a  pair  of  skates  dropped  beside  her  on 
the  floor,  her  cloak  thrown  back,  and  her 
pretty  face  flushed  from  an  afternqpn  on 
the  ice.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hearth 
sat  the  dark-eyed  young  doctor  who  had 
lately  come  to  try  his  first  practice  in  this 
country  village. 

"  Why  should  you  say  such  a  thing  as 
that,  Dr.  Arnold?  "  she  was  saying.  "You 
do  not  know  me  in  the  least,  and  the 
fancies  you  have  taken  about  me  are  as 
crooked  as  —  as  your  own  heart." 


He  smiled  provokingly  as  he  answered, 
"  I  am  certainly  right ;  I  possess  the 
power  of  reading  character  to  an  uncom- 
fortable degree." 

"  Do  you  know  almost  every  man  I 
meet  has  the  same  idea  about  himself? 
I  hoped  you  might  prove  an  exception, 
but  you  are  like  the  rest." 

"I  do  not  say  so  because  I  am  like 
the  rest,  but  because  it  is  so.  Do  you 
know  for  a  person  who  shows  so  much 
penetration  in  other  directions,  you  have 
learned  less  of  me  in  the  nine  hours  we 
have  spent  together  than  I  would  have 
believed  possible?  " 

"Do  you  imagine  me  so  unsophisti- 
cated as  to  show  a  man  how  much  of  his 
character  I  understand?  " 

"  That  word  is  amusing  applied  to  you  ! 
But  you  have  shown  by  several  remarks 
that  you  misinterpret  me." 

"Possibly,"  she  replied,  with  a  myste- 
rious little  smile ;  "  but  I  don't  claim  to 
read  character,  you  see.  I  have  only 
one  accomplishment  in  that  line,  —  I  can 
tell  how  much  or  how  little  any  person  I 
come  in  contact  with  cares  for  me." 

"  You  could  be  cheated,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  I  could  not,"  she  answered  emphati- 
cally, "  because  I  do  not  tell  by  reason, 
but  by  instinct,  and  I  can  measure  ex- 
actly what  everybody  feels  toward  me. 
I  don't  think  about  it  —  I  just  know." 

"  I  have  heard  another  woman  say  the 
same  thing,  and  she  made  a  mistake.  If 
I  tried,  I  could  convince  you  that  I  was 
a  most  miserable  being,  desperately  in 
love  with  you,  and  make  you  so  sorry, 
oh  !    so  sorry  for  me." 

"You  could  not  make  me  believe  so 
to  begin  with,  for  I  should  not  judge  by 
anything  you  said  or  did.  And  if  you 
did  make  me  think  you  in  love  I  should 
not  care  that "  —  with  an  airy  little 
gesture  —  "  for  your  sufferings.  I  should 
forewarn  you,  you  could  not  win  my 
heart,  and  then  I  should  feel  no  sympa- 
thy with  a  man  who  placed  himself  in 
such  a  position." 

"  It  is  no  conceit  for  me  to  think  I 
might  be  able  to  make  you  suffer  in  turn, 
for  brilliant  women  often  love  poor  speci- 
mens of  men.  I  know  I  could  deceive 
you,  and  then  your  woman's  heart  would 
ache  for  me." 
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"  I  should  not  care  how  miserable  you 
were  —  and  I  would  wager  anything  you 
choose  that  I  cannot  be  deceived." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  wager.  What  shall 
it  be?" 

"  Slippers  to  slippers." 

"  Good  !  Only  you  must  give  me  a 
fair  chance.  If  you  refuse  me  all  favors, 
limit  the  number  of  my  visits,  and  such 
things,  of  course  I  cannot  win." 

"  I  will  help  you  in  every  possible  way." 

"  When  must  the  wager  be  settled?  " 

"  Next  autumn,  when  I  make  my  annual 
visit  to  Aunt  Constance." 

So  it  happened  that  the  fortnight  that 
she  was  to  stay  away  lengthened  into 
three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
she  sat  one  evening  looking  into  the  fire, 
her  face  drooped,  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap.  She  had  not  noticed  the  doc- 
tor as  he  softly  entered  the  room,  a  white 
rose  in  his  hand.  Suddenly,  by  a  fatal 
chance,  she  spoke  aloud  :  — 

"  I  love  him,  I  do  love  him,  and  I 
haven't  known  him  a  month  yet.  Oh, 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself!"  And  with 
the  word  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  But  the  doctor  sprang  to  her 
side,  and,  dropping  the  rose  in  her  lap, 
took  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  cried,  "  I  never  heard 
there  was  a  stated  time  to  fall  in  love. 
If  that    is    your   code,   how    ashamed    I 


The  Man. —  At  near  this  time  he  sat 
in  the  bay-window  of  his  city  home,  with 
his  arm  around  his  little  Cousin  Polly.  He 
was  smiling  affectionately  at  her  schoolgirl 
prattle,  and  only  half  listening  to  what 
she  said.     Finally  he  interrupted  her. 

"  Polly,  have  you  ever  been  in  love?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Polly,  promptly  ;  "  I 
love  you  better  than  anyone  in  the 
world." 

"  Ah,  Polly,  how  refreshing  you  are  ! 
It  is  a  long  while  since  I  met  anyone  so 
honest  as  you.  It  shows,  however,  how 
unfit  you  were  to  be  taken  from  boarding- 
school  and  launched  on  society  at  the 
tender  age  of  seventeen." 

"  I'm  not  unfit.  Other  men  like  to 
hear  me  talk  as  well  as  you  do.  But  you 
have  been  in  love  lots  of  times,  I  know. 
I  think  you  are  in  love  now." 


"Pray,  with  whom?"  he  asked,  with  a 
sudden  start. 

"  With  —  with  her"  she  replied,  glanc- 
ing at  a  little  water-color  of  her,  that 
hung  over  the  mantelpiece. 

"You  are  not  very  wise,  my  infant,  as 
I  knew  before.  Don't  you  know  that  I 
spend  twice  as  much  time  with  Miss 
Wabash  as  I  do  with  her?  Why  not  say 
I  am  in  love  with  Miss  Marie?  " 

"  You  do  like  to  be  with  her  most,  but 
you  only  notice  what  Miss  Wabash  says 
when  she  speaks  to  you,  and  you  always 
hear  what  she  says  no  matter  whom  she 
is  talking  to.     I  think  you  love  her  best." 

"  You  are  much  mistaken,  Polly.  She 
is  not  simple  enough  to  please  me.  I 
like  to  hear  her  talk,  her  mind  is  so 
quick,  —  and  once,  some  time  ago,  I  fan- 
cied that  I  cared  for  her  in  a  different 
way.  I  know  better  now.  I  want  some 
one  sweet  and  loving  and  frank  for  my 
wife.  Polly,  I  want  you.  Do  you  think 
you  could  trust  yourself  to  me?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know — I  never  thought 
about  anyone  like  that  —  I  always  — why  ! 
I  supposed,  of  course,  that  some  time  I 
should  fall  in  love  —  the  way  they  do  in 
books  —  "     She  stopped,  helpless. 

"  But  do  you  think  you  can  ever  love 
anyone  better  than  you  do  me?"  he 
asked.  "  If  you  did,  dear,  it  would  break 
my  heart." 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
"  No,  no,  I  love  you  better  than  anybody 
in  the  world,  —  and  of  course  I'll  marry 
you,  if  you  want  me  to." 

The  Two.  —  She  had  come  back  to  her 
father  with  a  new  ring  on  her  hand ;  and 
as  had  happened  so  many  times  before, 
he  stopped  on  his  way  down  town  to  have 
a  little  chat.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
neither  had  spoken  to  the  other  of  the 
subject  most  on  each  of  their  minds. 

"  How  happy  he  looks  when  his  eyes 
rest  on  me,"  she  thought.  "  How7  can  I 
tell  him  I  belong  to  another  man? 
I  thought  he  did  not  care  for  me  :  but 
after  all,  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife  — 
this  will  break  his  heart." 

"  She  must  know  about  Polly  before  I 
leave,"  he  said  to  himself;  "but  when 
I  see  that  look  on  her  face  —  it  will  kill 
her,  I'm  afraid." 
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Silence  fell  upon  the  two.  She  broke 
it  at  last. 

"How  is  little  Polly?"  she  inquired, 
carelessly. 

"  Polly  is  engaged/'  he  replied,  with  a 
little  gasp. 

She  sat  up  straight  with  astonishment, 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  catch  his  eye ; 
but  his  face  was  averted. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  "  she  cried, 
"  Polly  has  no  more  idea  of  love  than  a 
child  of  ten.  She  can't  have  learned  it 
all  in  three  weeks,  and  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  let  her  pledge  herself  to 
any  man  before  she  knows  what  she  is 
about.     Who  is  it,  anyway?" 

"It  is  —  I,"  he  answered,  slowly. 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke.  Sud- 
denly her  eye  caught  the  sparkle  of  the 
diamond  on  her  hand.  She  held  it  out 
to  him.  He  took  her  hand  without  real- 
izing the  meaning  of  the  ring.  She  be- 
gan to  speak,  with  a  hurried  determination 
to  tell  him  all. 


"  You  see  it  began  with  a  wager  that 
he  could  cheat  me  into  believing  him  in 
love  with  me  whether  he  was  or  not.  It 
was  to  be  settled  next  autumn,  and  —  and 
—  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  found 
myself  engaged." 

The  silence  fell  again.  She  had  not 
lifted  her  eyes  after  she  began  to  speak, 
but  at  last  she  raised  them  to  his  face, — 
a  face  so  full  of  misery  that  hers  turned 
even  paler  as  she  looked. 

"  Beryl  !  "  he  groaned. 

With  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  she 
dropped  her  head  on  the  table  at  her 
side. 

"  I  never  thought  you  would  marry  any 
other  girl  but  me,  Dick  !  "  she  sobbed. 

He  gathered  her  in  his  arms.  "I 
never  will  if  you'll  have  me,  dear  !  "  he 
cried. 

The  next  afternoon  the  doctor  sat  with 
a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  diamond  ring 
before  him  on  his  desk,  and  a  little  note 
in  his  hand. 
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By    Wm.    Qrdway  Partridge. 


IS  there  no  symbol  of  the  land  to  be, 
A  floating  weed,  some  broken,  struggling  branch - 
Nothing  to  break  the  solemn  round  expanse 
Of  this  unending,  deep-hued,  awful  sea? 

Brave  ship  to  sail  upon  the  unknown  track  ! 
Brave  souls  that  dare,  brave  hearts  that  longing  wait, 
Though  storm  and  wind  assail  —  Ship  turn  not  back  ! 
Let  us  go  on 


with  faith  o'ertopping  fate. 


How  fearful  is  this  scene  !  Yet  many  a  time 

In  London  town  I've  known  an  hour  more  drear; 

Amid  starved  souls,  and  faces  dark  with  crime, 

Have  felt  such  heartache  as  one  knows  not  here. 

What  loneliness  akin  to  that  white  stare 

Of  hungry  faces  —  hurrying  —  God  knows  where? 


By  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins. 


CENTURY    ago    a    New 
England     town     whose 
Woman's  College  is  to- 
day her  glory  and  de- 
light voted  "  not  to  be 
at    any    expense    for 
schooling  girls."    A  half 
century  ago,  Alexander 
Scott,  the  friend  of   Edward  Irving,  re- 
marked in  a  London    lecture,   "  Female 
education  is  particularly  interesting    be- 
cause  it    is    a   perfectly   untried    experi- 
ment."    At    the     present    writing     more 
than  forty  thousand  women  are  enjoying 
some  form  of  higher  academic  training, 
while  throughout  the  civilized 
world  most  of  those  univer-      •> ■    -   ■  , 
sities    that    have     not,    like 
London   University,    Zurich, 
Bern,  opened  their  doors  to      rwr-.— *     -S- 
women  on  equal  terms,  have 
either  compromised  in  so  far 
as  to  give  her  all  she  desires, 
retaining  merely  the  privilege 
of  not  acknowledging  it,  or 
are  seriously  considering  on 
what  basis  her  entrance  shall 
be  effected. 

But   the   highly    educated 
woman  is  not  new.     As  long 
ago  as  Hypatia  and  Olympia 
Morata,   she    studied    in    the    university, 
and  afterwards  wore  the  lecturer's  gown. 
To  make  the  opportunity  of  Hypatia  and 
Olympia    Morata  the  privilege  of   every 


woman  with  the  ambition  to  desire  it 
and  the  brain  to  improve  it —  this  is  the 
fresh  feature  in  the  history  of  education 
in  the  last  quarter  century.  Grote's  dic- 
tum, "  I  contend  that  every  woman  has 
a  right  to  choose  for  herself  among  the 
various  types  of  education,"  is  no  longer 
opposed. 

And  yet  but  fifteen  years  since,  physi- 
cians, mothers,  teachers  were  holding  ani- 
mated discussions  over  the  live  question, 
"  Shall  our  daughters  go  to  college  ?  "  — 
and  it  required  about  as  much  courage  to 
take  the  affirmative  in  this  debate  as  is 
demanded  in  some  circles  to-day  to  argue 
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the  ballot  for  woman.  Meantime,  while 
their  elders  held  high  councils,  the  girls 
seized  the  opportunity  to  pack  their 
trunks    and    go  !     Perhaps    there    is    no 
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more  unmistakable  sign  of  advance  than  that   have    recently  come   to   notice   may 

that     the     traditional    prejudice    has    so  be  of  interest  here.      How  shall  we  adjust 

shortly  of  itself  become  a  tradition,  when  the    disproportion    between    the   positive 

but  a  decade  past  it  was  as  sharply  con-  information   of    the   college-bred   woman 

tested  as  the  contemporaneous  change  in  and  the  breadth  of  her  genuine  mental 
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England  that   opened   the  doors  of    the 
English  universities  to  Nonconformists. 

There  is  no  lack  of  questions  still  rife 
with  relation  to  the  academic  training  of 
women,  but  each  starts  with  the  conces- 
sion  that   she   is  to  be  trained.     A  few 


intelligence  ?  With  her  natural  suscepti- 
bility to  impressions  how  shall  we  preserve 
her  originality  and  spontaneity  of  thought 
during  a  period  when  she  is  held  strongly 
to  an  intellectual  life  of  derived  ideas 
and  left  so  little  to  the  freedom  of  her 
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own?  How  shall  we  check  her  tendency 
to  seize  details  at  the  sacrifice  of  grasp 
of  a  general  system?  Is  not  college  life 
over-stimulating  and  under-invigorating? 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  sensible 
queries  are  about  as  important  in  her 
brother's  case  as  in  her  own,  and  dispose 
one  to  recall  Ophelia's  gentle  suggestion 
to  Laertes  when  he  would  take  his  leave 
of  her  with  more  parting  advice  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  justify  : 

"  But  good,  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  Heaven, 
Whilst  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine 


Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.'' 

If  I  remember,  Laertes  at  this  juncture 
says  he  must  be  going. 

Three  months  ago,  on  an  isolated  Da- 
kota prairie,  the  writer  met  a  farmer's 
wife,  who,  when  asked  if  she  had  ever 
heard  of  Wellesley  College,  with  lighted 
face  made  this  reply  :  "  Oh,  yes,  I  once 
heard  Mr.  Durant  plead  a  case  in  New 
Hampshire."  Despite  his  constant  effort 
at  self-effacement,  Wellesley  College,  in  the 
sense  that  the  creation  naturally  asks  for 
the  creator,  must  always  mean  Mr.  Durant. 

Henry    Fowle     Durant,     from     whose 
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brain  and  heart  the  college  sprang,  was 
a  rare  personality.  No  one  looking  on 
that  face  could  or  would  forget  it.  In 
repose  it  held  a  suggestion  of  asceticism  ; 
illumined  with  the  fire  of  a  new  purpose 
or  the  light  of  an  old  affection,  it  was  as 
the  countenance  of  Savonarola  in  the  one 


plete  a  revolution  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
highest  uses  of  life,  that  at  the  very  hi 
of  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  he  abandoned 
his  practice,  and  for  a  brief  time  be<  ame 
a  Christian  evangelist.  Meantime  there 
was  slowly  taking  shape  in  his  thought  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  some  phil- 
anthropic and  educational  insti- 
tution. After  cherishing  and  re- 
jecting by  turn  various  scheme  s, 
his  idea  was  finally  embodied  in 
Wellesley  College, — a  school  that 
should  offer  to  the  young  women 


Interior. 

mood  or  the  poet  Milton 
in  the    other.      This   face 
was  emphasized  by  a  lithe 
slender  body  so   ethereal 
in  its  movement  that  one 
looking  at  the  man  recall- 
ed unconsciously   the 
words :     "  We    shall    be 
raised  a  spiritual  body."    Mr.  Durant's  life 
was  previous  to  the  founding  of  Wellesley 
that    of  a    successful    lawyer.       Born    in 
1822,  in    the  college  town  of   Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,    educated    at    Harvard 
University,    he   entered  after  graduation 
the  profession  of  his  father  and  rose  to 
an  eminence  that  gave  his   name  place 
with  those   of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar.     The  death  of  his  son 
and  only  child  in  1863  created  so  com- 


Farnsworth  School  of  Art. 
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of  America  what  the  older  foundations  were 
for  the  most  part  limiting  to  young  men. 
In  this  plan  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Durant  was 
so  cordial  and  significant  that  the  under- 
taking could  not  be  justly  reviewed  with- 
out the  recognition  of  her  sympathy  and 
assistance. 

On  Thursday,  September  14,  187 1,  a 
day  that  should  be  set  apart  in  every 
American  woman's  calendar,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid.  To-day  the  whole  wrorld 
is  indebted  to  the 
man  who,  as  one  of 
the  early  students 
expressed  it,  "was 
great  enough  to 
found  Wellesley 
College  for  the 
women  of  America, 
and  small  enough 
to  plan  a  trifling 
pleasure  for  the 
least  girl  within  its 
walls."  Such  a  man 
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had  the  secret  of  culture,  for  he  saw 
nothing  without  seeing  its  narrower  and 
wider  relations. 

"  Pie  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole." 

The  founding  of  the  College  was  to  him 
a  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  should  dwell  a  righteousness  im- 
possible to  the  republic  so  long  as  she  per- 
mitted the  majority  of  her  teachers  to  be 
but  half  qualified  for  the  responsible 
position  of  the  educators  of  American 
youth. 

Mr.  Durant's  ideas  were  radical  and 
revolutionary.  In  the  new  college  he 
arranged  that  men  and  women  should 
constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  that 
women  should  constitute  the  Faculty; 
that  there  should  be  no  marking  system 
that  could  indicate  class  rank  or  honors, 
but  that  knowledge  should  be  loved  and 
won  for  itself  alone  and  as  a  means  of 
benefiting  one's  fellows.  He  strongly 
announced  in  public  and  private  that  the 
college  was  for  the  training  of  Christian 
teachers,  Christian  women  and  Christian 
mothers,  with  a  clear  sense  in  an  age 
of  much  scepticism  of  the  sore  need 
of  the  last.  To  further  this  result  he 
stipulated  that  the  Bible  should  be  recog- 
nized at  Wellesley  as  the  foundation  of 
all  learning  and  all  true  philosophy,  and 
should  become  a  required  study  through- 


out the  college  course.  Inscribed  in  the 
Bible  laid  in  the  corner-stone  are  these 
words  : 

"  This  building  is  humbly  dedicated  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
He  may  always  be  first  in  everything  in  this  in- 
stitution :  that  his  Word  may  be  faithfully  taught 
here,  and  that  He  will  use  it  as  a  means  of  lead- 
ing precious  souls  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  '  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it.'  " 

To  dignify  labor  as  well  as  to  preserve 
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the  college  from  becoming  the  privilege 
of  a  class,  he  arranged  that  each  student 
should  contribute  daily  a  portion  of  her 
time  to  the  household  service  incident  to 
a  family  of  three  hundred  gathered  un- 
der one  roof;  regarding  examinations  as 
an  unnatural  because  violent  strain  on 
the  mind,  he  provided  that  as  few  of 
these  tests  as  could  sustain  the  integrity 
of  the  work  should  be  allowed  ;  at  a  time 
antedating  by  several  years  the  tendency 
to  courses  of  elective  studies  now  ob- 
taining, he  arranged  a  generous  system 
of  electives;  and  he  anticipated  much 
of  the  modern  laboratory  work  in  this 
country  by  five  years.  He  regarded  the 
classics  as  essential  to  a  sound  academic 
training,  but  not  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  all  culture,  and  the  use  of  the  text- 


book in  the  study  of  history  and  litera- 
ture was  in  his  eyes  the  refuge  of  the 
weak  student  and  the  unequipped 
teacher. 

"It  is  not  for  to-day,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  that  we  are  planning  our 
work."  I  recall  one  sunny  morning  when, 
walking  with  a  friend  on  the  college 
grounds,  he  stopped  and  said  as  his  eye 
took  in  the  beautiful  elevations  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  college  :  "  Do  you 
see  what  I  see?"  Few  were  capable  of 
seeing  all  that  those  prophetic  eyes  found 
in  any  horizon.  "  No,"  was  the  quiet  an- 
swer. "Then  I  will  tell  you;"  and 
speaking  as  under  a  vision's  spell  he  con- 
tinued :  "  On  that  hill  an  Art  School ; 
down  there  a  Musical  Conservatory ;  on 
the  elevation  yonder  a  Scientific  School ; 
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and  just  beyond  that,  an  Observatory; 
at  the  furthest  right  a  Medical  College ; 
and  just  here  in  the  centre  a  new  stone 
chapel,  built  as  the  college  outgrew  the 
old  one.  Yes,  this  will  all  be  some  time, 
—  but  I  shall  not  be  here  !  " 

We  who  live  in  the  days  of  the  gradual 
materialization  of  this  vision  realize  now 
that  it  was  the  truth  in  the  last  sentence 
that  has  retarded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy ;  for,  as  said  a  speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
parture : 


"  Whatever  Wellesley  has  in  store  for  her  of 
loss  or  gain,  she  has  known  the  best  and  the 
worst,  —  for  the  best  was  to  have  Mr.  Durant, 
and  the  worst  to  have  lost  him." 

The  building  first  erected,  and  now 
popularly  known  as  College  Hall,  over- 
looks Lake  Waban,  in  which  morning  and 
evening  one  may  see  the  college  double, 
college  and  shadow.  The  name  of  this 
exquisite  sheet  of  water  suggests  the  tra- 
ditions that  haunt  the  region.  Who  has 
not  read  the  famous  confession  of  Chief 
Waban,  who    near    this    spot  was   taken 
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with  great  rejoicings  into  the  Apostle 
Eliot's  band  of  converted  Indians.  In 
fact  the  legendary  lore  of  this  locality, 
already  once  celebrated  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"Oldtown  Folks,"  would  form  of  itself 
a  paper  of  thrilling  interest.  The  archi- 
tectural design  of 
College  Hall  was  by 
Hammatt  Billings, 
well  known  as  the 
sculptor  architect  of 
the  Plymouth  Mon- 
ument. It  consists 
of  a  double  Latin 
cross,  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet 
long,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme  width,  the 
arms  of  the  cross, 
two  hundred  feet. 
The  building  is  of 
brick  with  freestone 
trimmings,  and  is 
covered  by  a  man- 
sard roof.  Enter- 
ing, one  stands  in  a  spacious  hall, 
which  forms  a  deep  well  from  the  roof 
of  the  building  to  the  marble  floor. 
The  tropical  plants  always  flourishing  in 
the  centre,  and  the  balconies  rising  tier 
above  tier  to  the  lighted  roof,  give  a 
South  European  effect,  recalling  Spanish 
days  to  those  who  have  looked  on  the 
Alhambra. 

The  first  building,  the  Musical  Con- 
servatory, Stone  Hall,  the  Farnsworth  Art 
School  and  several  handsome  cottages, 
are  all  situated  in  a  park  of  about  four 


hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  forms  the 
college  grounds.     In  the  first  awaki 
of  spring  or  the  last  rich  glory  of  autumn 
one   might   journey  far   to   find   a   scene 
that  would  rival  in  idyllic  beauty  the  en 
vironments  of  Wellesley.     Hill  'and  val- 


Society   Hall. 

ley,  lake  and  fountain,  cool  spring  and 
embowered  nook,  sunny,  open  meadow 
and  dark  woodland  path,  forest  shade 
and  breezy  height,  all  these  and  more 
are  in  the  Wellesley  Park.  While  some 
portions  are  the  result  of  artistic  land- 
scape gardening,  there  are  many  acres 
where  only  care  enough  is  bestowed  to 
keep  wildness  from  roughness.  Natu- 
rally so  diversified  a  surface  lends  new 
interest  to  the  studies  of  botany  and  biol- 
ogy. "  I  have  found  fourteen  distinct 
varieties  of  violets  on  the  grounds,"  said 
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a  young  botanist  one  day  ;  while  another, 
an  ornithologist,  reported  more  than  sev- 
enty species  of  birds  without  passing  the 
college  gates.  And  not  here,  as  said 
Hawthorne  of  the  fatal  loveliness  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  must  one  "  add  the  pierc- 
ing thrilling  regret  for  beauty  thrown 
away,"  for  years  ago  the  late  eminent 
Doctor  Bowditch  pronounced  this  region 
as  fulfilling  hygienic  conditions  beyond 
any  other  section  of  Massachusetts. 

Wellesley  College  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1875,  with  three  hundred  students 
and  a  staff  of  thirty  professors  and 
teachers.  Repeated  announcements  of 
the  coming  opportunity  had  by  no  means 
availed  to  make  this  number  a  well-pre- 
pared freshman  class.  A  careful  sifting 
of  material  showed  about  forty  sufficiently 
equipped  to  begin  a  college  course ;   the 


number  that  has  steadily  increased,  until  in 
September,  1892,  more  than  five  hundred 
made  application,  of  whom  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  could  be  received.  One 
desire  at  least  of  the  founder  has  failed 
fulfilment,  namely,  that  no  well-prepared 
girl  should  ever  be  turned  away  from  the 
doors  of  Wellesley  College. 

Nor  was  it  the  students  alone  in  1875 
that  were  unprepared.  To  find  thirty 
women  whose  scholarship  and  culture 
warranted  their  organization  into  a  col- 
lege faculty  was  a  task  that  asked  for  the 
candle  of  Diogenes.  An  examination  of 
Wellesley's  latest  calendar  shows  that  of 
the  professors  and  instructors  who  gath- 
ered at  the  first  clarion  call  of  Mr.  Durant 
to  undertake  the  pioneer  work  of  estab- 
lishing a  college  for  women  managed  by 
women,  but  two  remain  on  the  faculty; 
of  the  teachers  of 
the  second  year, 
four  are  still  enroll- 
ed, and  two  of  these 
held  at  their  elec- 
tion the  only  like 
chairs  held  by  wo- 
men in  the  educa- 
tional world,  while 
the  department  of 
biology  was  the  first 
established  in  any 
college  in  this  coun- 
try. 

However  future 
years,  with  their 
multiplied  opportu- 


rest  found  their 
place  in  a  prepara- 
tory school  totally 
out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  new 
college,  but  forming 
an  excellent  nursery 
of  training,  till  the 
calendar  of  1879 
announced  that  this 
department  was  no 
longer  a  necessary 
adjunct.  By  1882, 
there  were  fifty  ap- 
plicants f o  r  the 
freshman  class,  —  a 
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nities,  may  enrich  with  profounder  em- 
dition  and  broader  culture  the  profes- 
sorships of  Wellesley  College,  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  liberal,  correct, 
well-instructed,  and  high-hearted  sister- 
hood than  that  pioneer  faculty ;  for  no 
other  has  known  the  personal  inspiration 
of  following  from  the  first  the  leadership 
of  the  founder,  —  an  inspiration  that  en- 
abled each  follower  to  labor  with  a  zeal 
not  her  own,  and  gave  her  an  ability  to 
sustain  the  demand  made  upon  her  that 
the  slow  developing  years  may  envy. 

Few,  if  any,  colleges  to-day  offer  so 
extended  courses  to  women  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  or  the  sciences ; 
while  the  departments  of  philosophy, 
history,  and  literature,  have  long  since 
extended  their  opportunities  far  beyond 
the  range  of  the  under-graduate. 

Could    there    be    added,   not    only    to 


Wellesley's  curriculum,  but  to  all  college 
curricula,  certain  definite  courses  of  in- 
struction that  shall  inculcate  patriotism 
and  the  value  of  American  citizenship, 
instil  a  keen  sense  of  the  dangers  that 
threaten  the  republic,  and  infuse  nobler 
ideas  of  American  institutions,  the  great- 
est advance  possible  in  our  educational 
work  would  have  been  made.  William 
Henry  Harrison  once  remarked  in  a  pub- 
lic address,  referring  to  the  decline  in 
patriotism  as  the  result  largely  of  substi- 
tuting fiction  for  historical  reading  : 

"No  one  ever  yet  began  to  be  a  patriot  in  ad- 
vanced age;  that  fire  must  be  lighted  up  when 
the  mind  is  best  suited  to  receive  with  enthusiasm 
generous  and  disinterested  impressions." 

Can  we  expect  national  loyalty  in  the 
man  or  woman  when  we  have  ignored  in 
our  highest  academic  institutions  the  op- 
portunity to  teach  it   in   the   only  years 
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when  the  lesson  is  sure  to  be  heeded? 
In  this  matter  at  least,  the  German  em- 
pire could  well  become  the  teacher  of 
the  American  republic ;  nor  could  the 
college  motto,  "  Nan  Ministrari  sed 
minis tr are"  be  better  interpreted. 


In  the  formation 
nothing  created 
greater  surprise  or 
elicited  more  com- 
ment than  Mr.  Du- 
rant's  frankly  ex- 
pressed determina- 
tion that  not  only 
should  women  hold 
all  the  places  of 
instruction,  but  that 
there  should  also  be 
a  woman  president. 
The  first  woman 
elected  to  this  new 
position  was  Miss 
Ada  L.  Howard,  a 
graduate  and  for- 
mer teacher  at 
Mt.  Holyoke,  but 
head    of   a    private 


of   the  new  college 


Professor  Eben    N.   Horsford. 


at    that     time    the 
school    for    girls    at 


Bridge  ton,  N.  J.  Miss  Howard  labored 
for  seven  years  with  Mr.  Durant  in  the 
utmost  harmony,  wisely  furthering  his 
plans  and  often  bringing  the  experience 
of  a  practical  teacher  to  qualify  the  en- 
thusiastic and  unpracticed  methods  of 
the  man  whose  broad  knowledge  of  men 


could  not  invariably  be  applied  to  the 
differing  needs  of  immature  girls.  How 
precious  is  the  remembrance  of  her  gen- 
tle life  at  Wellesley  was  attested  when  in 
1890  the  alumnae  placed  in  the  Art  Gal- 
lery of  the  Farnsworth  Art  School  a  life- 
sized  portrait  of  their  first  president. 
Miss  Howard's  re- 
signation on  account 
of  ill-health,  occur- 
ring as  it  did  at  the 
same  time  with  the 
death  of  the  found- 
er, was  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the 
college.  None  had 
known  as  these  two 
all  the  inner  and 
outer  history  of  the 
first  seven  years,  nor 
what  was  contem- 
plated for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

After  much  delib- 
eration, Miss  Alice 
Freeman,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the 
department  of  history  in  the  college,  and 
now  the  wife  of  Professor  George  H. 
Palmer,  of  Harvard  University,  was  made 
the  vice  president,  performing  in  fact  all 
the  duties  of  the  president's  office,  to 
which  she  was  elected  the  following  June, 
entering  at  that  time  upon  an  adminis- 
tration the  efficiency  and  successful   re- 
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suits  of  which  are  well  known.  With  the 
elimination  of  the  Preparatory  department 
in  1879,  and  the  incoming  of  better 
prepared  pupils,  the  hour  had  come 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  curri- 
culum. 

Miss  Freeman,  a  graduate  of  Michi- 
gan University  in  1876,  was  well  cal- 
culated, both  as  a  college-bred  woman 
and  an  experienced  teacher,  to  meet 
an  emergency  that  demanded  noble 
ideas  of  college  foundations  and  cor- 
rect notions  of  the  best  possibilities 
of  development. 

With  the  loyal  assistance  of  the 
faculty,  old  departments  were  reorgan- 
ized, new  departments  created,  cordial 
relations  with  other  colleges  estab- 
lished, and  the  system  of  legislation, 
at  first  adapted  to  the  need  of  an 
institution  whose  majority  of  students 
were  preparing  for  college,  changed 
to  meet  the  advancing  grade  of  work 
and  formulated  into  a  college  code 
that  has  not  since  been  widely  de- 
parted from.  This  period  was  one  of 
renaissance ;  and  if  something  dear 
to  her  child  life  were  lost,  Wellesley 
gained  incalculably  more  in  an  en- 
largement of  influence  that  ranked 
her  speedily  with  the  first  educational 
institutions  of  the  country. 

It  would  have  seemed  difficult  after 


the  brief  space  of  six  years  to  have  had 
so  valuable  an  administration  close  with- 
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out  serious  deterioration ;  but  if  Welles- 
ley  met  her  precise  need  in  1881  in  Miss 
Freeman  as  an  organizer,  she  was  no  less 
fortunate  in  her  successor,  Miss  Helen  A. 
Shafer.  Miss  Shafer  is  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College;  and  from   1877  till  her 


of  an  institution  as  in  that  of  an  indiv- 
idual ;  and  Wellesley  is  happily  attesting 
the  wisdom  of  the  last  choice  of  her 
trustees  in  her  steadily  advancing  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  standards. 

From    the    first,   as    has   been   already 
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election  to  the  president's  chair  in  1888 
was  the  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Wellesley.  Her  success  in  her  own  de- 
partment and  her  ability  in  the  academic 
council  had  long  been  recognized.  "  She 
sees  so  clearly,"  said  one  in  speaking  of 
her  confidence  in  Miss  Shafer's  judgment, 
"  that  if  I  fail  to  see  as  she  does  I  imme- 
diately suspect  myself  of  somewhat  of 
mental  or  moral  color-blindness."  If 
Miss  Freeman  was  endowed  with  an  un- 
common gift  for  organization,  to  Miss 
Shafer  is  given  an  equally  superior  shap- 
ing power.  The  effect  of  successive 
choices   is   to  be   seen   in   the  character 


remarked,  Wellesley  had  held  that  a  wide 
range  of  elective  studies  should  be  a 
chief  feature  of  the  education  of  the 
future  in  our  colleges.  With  this  in  view, 
the  college  under  President  Shafer's  lead- 
ership has  constantly  broadened  the  op- 
portunities for  elective  work  ;  yet  holding 
steadfastly  to  the  Greek  motto,  "Do 
nothing  too  much  !  "  she  has  never 
yielded  the  importance  of  classical  and 
mathematical  training  in  any  work  which 
looks  toward  a  degree.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, as  was  quoted  not  long  since 
of  one  of  our  oldest  colleges,  to  take  an 
A.  B.  at  Wellesley  without  training  in  any 
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one  of  the  following :  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geol- 
ogy, Ethics,  or  Political  Economy. 
Wellesley  regards  a  course  thus  devital- 
ized for  the  sake  of  specialization  as 
yet  to  be  vindicated. 

From  the  first  Wellesley  has  combined 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  systems  of 
instruction  by  lectures  and  recitations. 
Especially  in  the  freshman  class  she  in- 
sists upon  practical  work  in  the  recitation- 
room  as  the  most  adequate  method  of 
instruction  in  methods  and  in  cultivating 
the  power  of  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  departments  of  mathematics  and  lan- 
guages. In  the  laboratory  individual 
experiment  takes  a  similar  place  in  the 
education  of  the  personal  faculties  of 
the  pupil.  Perhaps,  however,  the  vital 
question  in  method  before  her  is  that  of 
co-ordination  in  college  work,  not  alone 
on  the  part  of  the  student  but  that  of 
the  professors  and  instructors,  as  an 
economy  of  mental  and  spiritual  force 
and  the  conservation  of  energy.  The 
seminary  method  recently  adopted  for 
advanced  workers  will,  it  is  hoped,  fur- 
ther this  result.  It  is  also  with  this  end 
in  view  that  the  more  modern  legislation, 


first  vested  in  the  college  officers,  has 
with  regard  to  affairs  of  the  college  been 
placed  largely  in  the  hands  of  commit- 
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Elizabeth    Barrett   Browning  as  a  Child. 

FROM    A    PORTRAIT    BY    HAYDEN. 

tees,  and  with  regard  to  the  students  is 
usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  faculty  and 
class-officers  from  the  under-graduates, 
and  referred  finally  to  the  faculty  for 
decision.     These  committees  discuss  such 
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questions  as  bear  directly  on  the  life  of 
the  under-graduate  while  a  resident  in 
the  college,  thus  giving  her  the  re- 
sponsibility that  comes  with  freedom 
of  choice,  and  saving  the  officers  from 
the  manifest  peril  of  all  incorporated 
bodies,  of  upholding  any  theory  when 
it  has  ceased  to  be  of  practical  bene- 
fit to  justify  their  relation  to  it. 

It  was  proposed  at  the  opening  of 
Wellesley  to  introduce  a  musical  depart- 
ment, more  for  the  refining  influences 
that  it  would  have  in  the  life  of  purely 
intellectual  pursuits  and  disciplinary 
studies  than  with  the  expectation  of 
making  here  a  strong  musical  centre. 
Five  years  courses  were  offered  with 
music  or  art,  but  the  demand  was  so 
great  that  both  a  Music  Conservatory 
and  an  Art  School  have  risen  to  meet  it. 
The  Conservatory  has  arrangements  for 
forty  pianos  and  a  pipe  organ,  with  a 
recital  hall  for  the  use  of  choral  classes. 
I  The  successful  organization  of  this  school 
is  due  to  Professor  Charles  H.  Morse, 
now  the  organist  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  who  was  its  first  conductor, 
and,  at  the  time,  the  only  one  of  his  sex 
with  the  care  of  a  department  in  the  col- 
lege. At  present,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Junius  Hill,  it  has  a 
most  honorable  name  among  the  music 
schools  of  the  country. 

The  Wellesley  College  Library  is  rich 
in  two  foundations.  The  first  has  a  pre- 
ciousness  not  to  be  estimated,  since  it  was 
the  entire  private  library  of  Mr.  Durant, 
industriously  gathered  from  his  youth  till 
late  middle  life,  and  containing  a  gene- 
rous portion  of  the  famous  Rufus  Choate 
collection.  To  this  library  Mr.  Durant 
added  many  rare  editions  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Spenser  and  Milton,  and 
many  a  choice  volume  from  some  famous 
library,  as  that  of  Coleridge  and  Dickens, 
or  works  that  for  themselves  were  of  cost- 
liest character,  as  a  goodly  part  of  the 
famous  Medlicott  library,  and  beautiful 
painted  missals  and  office  books  picked 
up  for  him  from  Old  World  collections. 
There  is  a  famous  collection  of  Bibles 
among  Weilesley's  treasures,  which  in- 
clude an  Eliot  Bible  and  the  Bible  of 
Philip  Melancthon,  the  latter  used  always 
for  the  selection  read  at  the  College  on 


Commencement  Day.  With  this  begin- 
ning of  about  eighteen  thousand  volumes, 
to  which  the  early  students  had  added 
the  bound  numbers  of  the  quarterlies  and 
a  Shakespeare  library  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  volumes,  the  limitations  lor 
practical  work  were  but  beginning  to  be 
felt  when  the  library  received  a  munifi- 
cent endowment  from  Prof.  Eben  Nor- 
ton Horsford  of  Cambridge,  which  placed 
it  on  the  certain  basis  that  now  enables 
it  to  number  more  than  forty  thousand 
volumes.  To  these  may  be  added  all  the 
literary  reviews  and  magazines  of  value 
and  the  best  scientific,  philosophical  and 
literary  journals  of  our  own  country, 
England,  France,  and  Germany. 

As  one  enters  the  room,  one  may  read 
on  a  bronze  shield  bearing  the  family 
coat  of  arms  this  inscription  : 

"  To  commemorate  the  liberality  of  Eben  Nor- 
ton Horsford,  who  endowed  this  library,  1878." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  Prof.  Horsford,  when,  at 
at  a  fete  given  in  his  honor  at  Wellesley 
in  1886,  this  magnificent  endowment 
was  made  public.  The  gift  provides  not 
only  for  accessions  to  the  collection,  but 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  library,  to- 
gether with  scientific  apparatus  for  the 
departments  of  natural  science.  As  if  to 
illustrate  the  royalty  of  true  bounty,  Prof. 
Horsford  added  at  this  time  a  pension 
endowment,  to  be  available  to  those  pro- 
fessors who  had  given  the  college  twenty- 
five  years  of  service,  and  established  a 
system  of  Sabbatical  years  in  connection 
with  the  pensions  by  which  each  seventh 
year  a  professor  might  secure  leave  of 
absence  for  rest  and  study  abroad. 

Many  of  the  early  friends  of  Wellesley 
are  with  the  immortals.  Who  that  knew 
her  earliest  triumphs  does  not  recall  with 
grateful  delight  the  twice  repeated  visits 
of  Longfellow,  or  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friend  and  ours,  James  T.  Fields,  the  joy 
that  Ole  Bull  brought  one  glorious  con- 
cert evening,  the  beautiful  words  of  coun- 
sel and  cheer  from  Alpheus  Hardy,  or 
the  inspiring  messages  of  John  B.  Gough 
twice  delivered,  or  those  last  eloquent 
and  gentle  eulogies  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Crosby  over  the  coffined  clay  of  Mr.. 
Durant,  in  the  chapel? 

When  these  are  recalled,  it  is  with  more 
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abundant  gratitude  that  we  remember 
that  we  have  with  us  for  counsel,  and  for 
daily  cheer,  one  of  Wellesley's  earliest, 
truest  and  most  generous  benefactors, 
whose  most  frequently  expressed  thought 
is  as  modest  as  it  is  self-revealing  :  "  How 
happy  ought  I  to  be,  who  have  so  large  a 
privilege  of  friendship  with  Wellesley  !  " 
Because  of  its  preciousness,  says  Fuller, 
•ii  while  the  school  is  the  ring,  the  library 
may  be  compared  to  the  diamond 
therein."  With  Wellesley  the  library  is 
the  ring,  and  its  beloved  patron  the  dia- 
mond therein. 

The  Isaac  D.  Farnsworth  School  of  Art 
is  the  latest  building  of  significance  at 
Wellesley,  erected  in  1888  and  dedicated 
Oct.  3,  1889.  The  building  is  essentially 
Greek  in  architecture,  built  of  Cleveland 
sandstone  ;  and  besides  the  galleries  and 
library  that  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
structure,  it  is  arranged  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  Art  lectures,  and  with  studios 
for  drawing,  painting  and  architectural 
designing.  Its  treasures  are  not  insignifi- 
cant. The  Amos  W.  Stetson  collection, 
the  rich  gift  of  Mr.  Stetson  of  Boston, 
numbers  sixty-five  valuable  paintings : 
another  noteworthy  collection,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Durant,  is  the  Tarvis  collection  of 
laces,  embroideries,  fine  needlework  and 
church  vestments,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  four  hundred  specimens,  illustrating 
the  textile  arts  in  Italy  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  To  these 
Prof.  Horsford  added  not  long  since  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  the 
former  president,  and  Miss  Anne  Whit- 
ney's bronze  statue  of  Roma ;  and  Mrs. 
Durant  added  several  valuable  pieces, 
among  them  a  Millais. 

The  Art  library,  now  numbering  about 
two  thousand  volumes,  abounds  in  rare 
works  and  priceless  etchings  and  prints. 
Among  them  are  reproductions  of  Botticel- 
li's illustrations  of  Dante,  DeRossi's  mo- 
saics and  pavement  designs,  the  etchings 
of  Frans  Hals,  reproductions  of  Albrect 
Durer's  hand  drawings,  the  silverpoint 
drawings  from  Hans  Holbein  the  elder, 
and  thousands  of  the  finest  photographs 
for  the  special  work  of  the  student.  In 
the  department  of  historical  art,  where 
courses  of  lectures  in  all  the  great  schools 
of  painting  and  sculpture  are  continually 


in  progress,  these  specimens  and  the  casts 
and  marbles  of  the  gallery  of  sculpture 
are  invaluable. 

But  the  Art  School  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  art  treasures  of  Wellesley. 
Entering  the  north  door  of  College  Hall, 
the  first  room  on  the  right  was  fitted  by 
Mr.  Durant  in  1880  to  enshrine  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  as  a 
tribute  of  appreciation  to  a  woman  who 
illustrated  in  her  own  culture  the  charac- 
ter of  education  best  befitting  a  cultivated 
woman. 

The  portrait  bust  of  Mrs.  Browning 
executed  by  William  Wetmore  Story 
stands  in  a  plush-lined  recess  on  the  west 
side  of  the  room.  Near  by  may  be 
found  the  manuscript  of  "  Little  Mattie," 
Mrs.  Browning's  last  poem,  and  an  ac- 
companying autograph  letter  from  Robert 
Browning.  The  three  stained-glass  win- 
dows hold  illuminated  ideal  pictures  of 
Lady  Geraldine,  Aurora  Leigh  and 
little  Ellie,  with  passages  from  each  of 
the  poems  represented.  Another  portrait 
of  this  first  poet  among  English  women 
is  too  often  unnoticed  because  of  its 
small  size  and  its  simplicity.  This  is  a 
steel  engraving  of  Mrs.  Browning  when  a 
child,  painted  by  Hayden  and  represent- 
ing a  flying  angel.  Of  this  picture  she 
once  naively  remarked,  "Papa  thinks  it 
particularly  like  me.  So  do  I,  especially 
about  the  wings  !  " 

Interest  in  the  Browning  memorials 
should  not  lead  one  to  overlook  the  statue 
of  the  Reading  Girl,  by  the  American 
sculptor,  Jackson,  or  the  specimens  of 
wood  carving,  bronze  and  pottery.  The 
frieze  of  this  room  is  a  succession  of 
flowers  painted  in  oil  by  Miss  Ellen  Rob- 
bins  of  Boston. 

Leaving  the  Browning  Room,  one 
passes  into  a  hall  lined  with  paintings 
and  engravings ;  and  these  continue  to 
the  highest  corridor  of  the  fourth  floor, 
offering  to  the  eyes  that  are  daily  lifted 
to  them  a  daily  study  of  the  master-artists 
of  the  world.  The  Harriet  Martineau 
portrait  statue  by  Miss  Anne  Whitney  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Jarvis  the  finest  por- 
trait statue  it  had  been  his  privilege  to 
look  upon.  Vedder's  Cumsean  Sybil,  a 
Sunset   by   Heade,    Quartley's    Close   of 
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a  Stormy  Day,  R.  Swain  Gifford's  Gibral- 
ter,  Fanfani's  Last  Confession  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  pieces 
it  were  well  worth  a  journey  to  Wellesley 
to  study. 

There  are  three  questions  rarely  omit- 
ted by  the  visitor  at  the  college  :  Where 
do  they  come  from  ?  What  do  they  do 
here?  Where  do  they  go?  —  the  three 
great  questions  of  life  altogether. 

The  first  question  is  quickly  answered 
by  "From  all  around  the  world."  To 
run  through  the  registry  of  the  past  fifteen 
years  is  to  see  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  Union  but  three  represented,  and 
every  continent  but  Australia. 

Since  student  days  are  much  alike,  the 
story  of  a  single  day  might  approximately 
answer  the  second  query.  The  student's 
day  begins  when  she  attends  chapel  ser- 
vice at  about  half  past  eight.  From  that 
till  within  a  half  hour  of  dinner  at  half 
past  five,  she  attends  from  three  to  five 
recitations  or  lectures,  works  in  the  labora- 
tories, reads  in  the  library,  studies  in  her 
own  room,  —  and  if  she  believes  with 
Aristotle  that  his  mind  is  a  cripple's  that 
is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  a  sound 
body,  she  has  taken  an  hour  for  rowing, 
driving,  walking,  skating,  coasting,  or  the 
gymnasium,  as  the  season  and  weather 
permit.  After  dinner,  too,  if  she  is  a 
sensible  student,  time  is  given  to  recrea- 
tion, until  not  more  than  a  scant  two 
hours  remains  for  her  book  before  the 
ten  o'clock  bell  sends  her  with  inexorable 
voice  to  sleep  and  preparation  for  another 
day  like  the  last.  Of  the  festal  days, 
Flower  Sunday,  Tree  day,  Float  day,  the 
Junior  Promenade,  I  am  not  speaking. 
These  are  the  dashes  of  color  in  the  level 
stretch  of  everyday  work.  Wearisome? 
Often,  — yes;  but  the  right-minded  stu- 
dent keeps  in  mind  that  these  are  but  the 
experiences  of  four  short  years,  and  are 
to  form  a  background  to  the  more  re- 
sponsible life  of  to-morrow.  Overbur- 
dened? Yes ;  but  when  we  recall  that  our 
grandfathers  managed  a  recitation  before 
an  earlier  breakfast-hour,  there  is  much 
to  hope  of  what  the  children  of  1950  may 
be  able  to  say  of  the  days  when  their 
grandmothers  first  went  to  college.  Be- 
sides, this  is  her  day  of  work.  With  the 
close   of  the  week  (Monday   is  the   col- 


lege-holiday) comes  the  variety  offered 
by  lectures,  concerts,  public  readings, 
sure  to  be  a  part  of  the  Monday  evening 
program ;  or  the  Societies,  now  five  in 
number,  have  given  her  a  chance 

"  To  hold  debate  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labor  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land  "  , 

and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  in  cer- 
tain directions  there  is  any  part  of  her 
college  career  better  adapted  to  cultivate 
a  woman  in  intelligence,  discrimination 
and  acumen.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  College  Christian  Association,  or 
through  her  membership  in  the  College 
Settlements  Association,  the  student 
finds  ample  opportunity  for  the  scant 
offering  she  can  make  of  time  or  interest 
to  the  work  of  the  world  going  on  so 
near  and  yet  so  far  from  her  busy  exist- 
ence in  the  "  Collegium  Apum,"  as 
Corpus  Christi  was  so  well  named.  But 
that  she  hears  and  remembers  is  proved 
when  she  is  set  free  to  choose,  and 
chooses,  as  has  been  the  case  in  more 
than  twenty  instances,  the  work  of  a 
missionary  at  home  or  abroad,  or  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  as  more  than  five 
hundred  of  the  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  graduates  have  done,  or  of  the 
physician,  as  a  dozen  more  young  Welles- 
ley  women  have  chosen,  or  the  journal- 
ist, as  a  half  score  more.  A  hundred 
are  now  in  happy  homes,  perhaps  all  the 
more  interesting  to  the  women  about 
them  who  have  never  heard  a  professor's 
lecture  or  worked  an  hour  in  a  labora- 
tory. 

These  are  but  a  few  whose  record  is 
more  carefully  kept  than  that  of  the 
seven  thousand  who  have  been  enrolled 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  among  the 
students  of  Wellesley.  The  latter  are 
banded  together  in  Wellesley  Associa- 
tions, in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and 
many  others  of  our  large  cities,  where  at 
least  once  a  year  they  gather  from  the 
homes  they  have  made,  the  professor's 
chairs  they  occupy,  the  physician's  of- 
fices, or  the  journalist's  desks,  to  talk  of 
the  best  way  to  serve  the  college  from 
their  larger  and  more  influential  spheres. 

Truly  the  college  life  for  women  is  a 
life  of  progress.     Many  and  grave  surely 
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are  the  dangers  that  beset  it,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  many  or  so  grave  as 
those  that  threatened  the  ancient  life  of 
less  sound  purpose,  full  of  dreams  and 
discontent,  that  women  once  led.  It  is  not 
the  hour  for  the  cry  of  alarm,  but  the  cheer 
of  encouragement.  The  woman  that  is 
slowly  becoming  eliminated  is  the  frivolous 
and  the  ascetic,  so  akin  to  each  other  that 
the  sisterhoods  are  proverbially  recruited 
from  the  weary  of  the  world.  As  the 
Betsey  Prigs  and  Sairey  Gamps  give  way 
to  the  alert,  wholesome  trained  nurse, 
and  the  Miss  Monflather's  schools  to  the 
college,  just  so  fast  will  the  effects  be 
seen  in  our  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  in 
a  rational  conception  of  life. 

It  was  the  VVellesleys  who  in  old  days 
reared  the  Indian  Empire  and  crushed 
the  tyranny  of  Napoleon ;  it  is  the  new 
Wellesleys  that  should  turn  the  world  to 
righteousness  by  setting  woman  free  from 
every  form  of  tyranny  that  the  tradition 
of  men  or  the  fashion  of  the  world  has 
imposed.  The  present  condition  of 
Wellesley  College  is  one  of  needy  pros- 
perity. To  the  light  observer,  she  would 
seem,  with  her  fine  location,  magnificent 
buildings,  her  endowed  library,  her  choice 
art  treasures,  and  most  of  all  her  schol- 
arly and  enthusiastic  faculty  and  over- 
whelming patronage,  to  lack  nothing. 
But  success  cannot  outrun  the  working 
capital.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
her  equipment  was  for  the  most  part  fur- 
nished in  the  early  years  of  her  first  needs, 
and  both  are  now  outgrown.  If  she 
would  keep  pace  with  the  great  educational 
movement  of  the  day,  she  must  have  the 
fresh  facilities  and  appliances  of  to-day. 
Her  thirty  scholarships  should  become  a 
hundred,  and  add  thereto  a  score  of  fel- 
lowships. Her  six  cottages  should  dou- 
ble their  number  if  only  for  the  ample 
accommodation  of  the  present  students, 
and  one  of  them  should  be  reserved  as  a 
hospital ;  her  fast  filling  library  shelves 
should  take  to  themselves  all  the  space 


now  occupied  by  the  chapel ;  and  the 
query,  "Where  shall  we  worship?  "  should 
be  answered  by  a  commodious  new 
chapel,  whose  sacred  hill  opposite  the 
college  has  long  waited  this  coronation. 

The  Wellesley  scientific  departments, 
housed  temporarily  under  the  roof  of 
College  Hall  or  in  the  dormitory  building 
of  Stone  Hall,  cry  out  for  a  Scientific 
Building  adapted  to  their  needs.  The 
college  should  have  an  observatory  that 
will  allow  her  astronomical  department 
at  least  a  chance  to  develop,  and  a  gym- 
nasium that  will  accommodate  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  patrons.  Were  her 
president's  chair  and  her  professorships 
endowed,  some  of  these  distressing  wants 
might  be  met  in  the  college  itself.  Old 
foundations  have  a  prestige  missed  by  the 
young  colleges,  but  the  service  of  the 
enriching  years  that  bring  old  friends 
and  costly  gifts  may  be  forestalled  by 
wise  and  generous  thought  on  the  part 
of  Wellesley's  own  daughters,  who  within 
her  walls  have  seen  written  before  their 
futures  Dante's  immortal  inscription : 
"  Incipit  Vita  Nuova."  Pilgrim  in  the 
House  Beautiful  was  solaced  through  all 
his  journey  by  the  memory  of  the  records 
and  treasures  of  the  palace.  This  is  in 
truth  a  thing  of  preciousness ;  but  that 
which  should  stir  to  all  noble  activity  for 
Wellesley's  sake  is  rather  the  word  of 
Gregory  to  St.  Augustine,  "  Non  pro  locis 
res  pro  bonis  rebus  /oca  amanda  sunt" 
Love  not  the  place  for  her  good  things, 
but  the  good  things  wrought  in  her.  No- 
man  with  an  element  of  philosophy  in 
his  thinking  is  looking  on  the  work  of 
Wellesley  and  her  sister  colleges  merely 
as  a  matter  of  training  so  many  women 
to  be  honorably  self-supporting,  or  to  be 
technical  experts  in  this  or  that  science, 
but  rather  as  one  signal  feature  of  a  great 
social,  educational  and  religious  move- 
ment of  the  day,  that  future  historians 
will  write  as  the  period  of  the  Second 
Reformation. 
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HREE  months  went  by ;  and 
during  those  months  Douglas 
Leith  was  true  to  his  promise 
to  Margaret.  He  worked  hard. 
A  better,  purer  look  came 
into  his  face. 

"  You  will  see  that  he  is  in 
earnest    this    time,"   Margaret 
said  to  Doctor  Leith. 

"You  will  see  how  it  turns  out,"  said 
Doctor  Leith  to  Margaret. 

"  Robert,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  grave, 
pained  look  in  her  face,  "  I  think  you  do 
your  brother  great  injustice.  He  is  try- 
ing earnestly  to  do  better.  He  is  making 
a  mighty  effort  to  set  himself  right  with 
the  world  and  with  his  own  manhood. 
And  you  withhold  all  encouragement ; 
you  persistently  refuse  to  have  any  faith 
in  his  sincerity.     Is  this  right?  " 

"  I  have  no  faith  in  him  ;  —  why,  there- 
fore, should  I  profess  any?"  he  replied. 
"If  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
would  have  none.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  confidence  you  place  in  him  is 
a  blind  confidence." 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  —  I 
think,  Robert,  I  know  him  better  than 
you  do,"  said  Margaret.  The  look  of 
pain  was  in  her  face  yet,  behind  the 
smile.  It  hurt  her  more  than  she  cared 
to  confess,  even  to  herself,  to  discover 
this  unyielding  harshness  in  her  lover. 

"Well,  perhaps  you  do,"  he  replied, 
coldly;  "but  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  had  a  pretty  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  him." 

One  day  Douglas  came  to  her  with  a 
very  pale  face.  The  glimpse  she  got  of 
it,  between  the  gate  and  the  door,  fright- 
ened her,  and  she  trembled  as  she  went 
to  answer  his  knock.  He  came  in,  and 
gave  her  a  keen,  questioning  look  before 
he  spoke  a  word. 

"You  haven't  heard  of  it,  then?"  he 
said,  dropping  into  a  chair  by  the  window. 

"Heard    of    what,    Douglas?"       She 


asked  the  question  with  a  sudden  sinking 
at  heart.  His  face  told  of  something 
terrible.     "  Is  it  —  is  it  Robert  ?  " 

"No;  it's  me,"  he  answered,  lifting  to 
her  his  white,  despairing  face. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  she  cried. 

"They've  accused  me  of  stealing,"  he 
answered,  hoarsely.  "  But  it's  false, 
Margaret.  I  am  not  a  thief !  Do  I  look 
like  one?  Do  you  believe  I  have  fallen 
low  enough  for  that?  " 

"  No,  Douglas,"  she  cried,  shocked 
beyond  measure.  "  I  know  you  are  not. 
I  would  never  believe  that  of  you." 

"  I  thank  you  for  saying  that,"  he  said. 
"But  I  might  as  well  be  a  thief,  for  all  the 
good  it  does  to  say  I'm  not.  They 
wouldn't  believe  me  on  my  death-bed. 
They've  made  up  their  minds  that  if  I'm 
not  guilty,  I  ought  to  be." 

"Tell  me  about  it.  Perhaps  it  isn't 
as  bad  as  you  think." 

"  It's  this :  Mr.  Carson  found,  last 
Saturday,  when  he  was  looking  over  the 
books,  that  something  was  wrong.  He 
traced  it  out  and  found  one  or  two  false 
entries ;  and  he  claims  that  I  reported 
the  sales  in  my  department  at  less  than 
they  were,  and  pocketed  the  difference. 
He  says  my  memoranda  don't  agree  with 
the  amounts  reported  to  the  book-keeper. 
That's  the  whole  of  it  —  and  I'm  branded 
a  thief." 

"  Has  there  not  been  some  mistake 
made?"  questioned  Margaret. 

"  If  there  are  any,  they  must  have  been 
intentional  ones  on  the  part  of  the  book- 
keeper. He  has  a  chance  to  examine 
and  find  errors  if  there  are  any.  He 
says  he  never  suspected  anything  till 
Carson  called  his  attention  to  a  leak 
somewhere,  and  when  they  compared  my 
weekly  statement  with  my  daily  memo- 
randa they  found  what  Carson  claims  is 
conclusive  proof  of  my  dishonesty." 

"  Have  these  memoranda  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  bookkeeper?  " 
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"  Yes,  all  along.  I  have  made  out  my 
weekly  report  from  them,  and  they  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  book-keeper 
with  the  report.  He  says  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  weekly  statements 
only,  never  looking  over  the  daily  list, 
because  Mr.  Carson  had  confidence  in 
the  clerks,  and  told  him  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. They  claim  that  I  knew  the  daily 
memoranda  were  never  examined,  and  so 
thought  myself  safe  in  making  false 
entries.  They've  discharged  me,  —  they 
would  prosecute  me,  only  out  of  regard 
for  my  brother,  —  and  I've  got  to  leave 
Waterford."  He  burst  into  tears.  "  O, 
Margaret !  "  he  cried,  "  I  did  not  do  it  — 
and  I  was  trying  hard.  I  believe  I  should 
have  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  hill  if 
this  had  not  happened.  But  now  I'm 
back  at  the  foot  again,  and  deeper  in  the 
mud  than  ever  before." 

"  No,  no,  no!"  she  cried.  "Don't 
say  that  !  You  must  fight  circumstances, 
and  hold  your  own." 

"  I  believe  I  have  grown  stronger, 
Margaret,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  light  in 
his  eyes  ;  "  for  if  this  had  happened  three 
months  ago,  I  should  have  gone  off  and 
got  drunk.     I  haven't  done  that." 

"  Thank  God  for  that  ! "  she  said. 
"  O,  Douglas,  I  must  believe  you,  and 
believe  you'll  get  up  the  hill  yet.  You 
must  not  be  cast  down  now,  if  you  are 
innocent.     You  must  keep  on  climbing." 

"  But  it's  hard  work  when  they're  de- 
termined to  keep  you  down,"  he  said, 
bitterly.  "  Robert  believes  I  took  the 
money,  —  he  says  so.  He  has  always 
said  I'd  get  back  into  the  old  ways, 
sooner  or  later,  and  he  thinks  this  proves 
that  he  knew  more  than  you  do." 

Douglas  Leith's  voice  had  a  hard  and 
steely  ring  in  it. 

"  I  know  how  it  is,"  she  said,  putting 
her  hand  on  his  with  a  touch  that  told 
him  better  than  words  how  deep  her 
sympathy  was.  "  Your  brother  doesn't 
understand  you.  Are  you  going  away, 
Douglas?  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  without  lifting 
his  face  from  the  table. 

"Where?" 

"  I  don't  know.  To  the  devil,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Douglas,  Douglas,  don't  talk  like  that. 


I  can't  bear  it.  Look  at  me,  Douglas, 
I  trust  you.  I  have  faith  in  you.  If  you 
will  only  try,  I  believe  you  will  conquer 
at  last.  But  —  you  must  try.  Promise 
me  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can, 
wherever  you  go.     Will  you?  " 

"I  will  try,  Margaret,"  he  answered, 
the  light  of  a  strong  purpose  shining  in 
his  eyes.  "  God  bless  you,  Margaret,  — 
you  are  my  good  angel.  The  thought  of 
your  faith  in  me  will  help  me  if  nothing 
else  will ;  and  somehow,  somewhere,  I'll 
live  down  this  disgrace." 

"  I  like  that,"  she  said,  her  eyes  kind- 
ling with  a  fire  answering  that  in  his. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  to  California,"  he 
said,  presently,  after  he  had  sat  looking 
in  silence  at  the  floor.  "  I  would  start 
to-morrow,  if  I  could — but  I  have  no 
money  to  go  with." 

"How  much  would  you  need?"  Mar- 
garet exclaimed,  quickly. 

"  O,  a  hundred  dollars,  I  suppose,"  he 
replied.  "But  there's  no  use  thinking 
about  it  —  I  can't  go." 

"  I  will  let  you  have  the  money,"  she 
said. 

"  You  !  Do  you  think  I  would  take  it 
from  you,  Margaret?"  he  cried. 

with  interest,  if 


"  You  can  repay  it  - 
you    like  —  when    you 


have    made  your 

Douglas,    choke 

let  me  lend  you. 


fortune    in    the    West. 

down  your  pride,  and 

the  money.     I  do  not  need  it.     I  should 

like  to  make  an  investment  of  it  in  some 

way,  —  and  an  investment  of   this  kind 

would   suit    me    better    than    any    other. 

Will  you  not  take  it?  " 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  urging; 
but  he  did  take  it  at  last,  and  the  money 
Uncle  John  had  left  her  was  put  to  a  far 
different  use  from  anything  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

"  I  wish  you  might  find  Uncle  John, 
when  you  get  there,"  she  said.  "I 
should  be  glad  to  know  you  were  with 
him.     He  is  a  man  who  would  help  you." 

"I  will  hunt  him  up,  —  and  if  I  find 
him,  I  will  tell  him  the  noblest  woman  I 
ever  knew  was  Margaret  Grey.  Oh, 
Margaret,  if  ever  I  do  get  to  be  a  manr 
I  hope  God  will  send  me  just  such  a 
woman  as  you  are.  I  shall  try  to  make 
myself  worthy  of — some  other  Margaret 
Grey.     If"  —  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 
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turned  away,  and  looked  out  across  the 
fields. 

She  had  seen  the  strange,  almost  wor- 
shipful look  in  his  eyes,  and  she  asked 
herself  a  swift  question.  Did  he  care  for 
her  as  Robert  Leith  had  said  that  he  cared  ? 
Had  friendship  ripened  into  something 
stronger  with  him,  too?  The  thought 
stirred  her  strangely.  She  tried  to  ban- 
ish it.  Was  she  not  Robert  Leith's 
promised  wife?  What  right  had  she  to 
feel  a  pleasure  at  the  thought  that  per- 
haps Douglas  Leith  loved  her? 

When  Doctor  Leith  came,  his  face  was 
full  of  anger,  as  his  words  were  also. 
But  it  seemed  to  Margaret  that  there 
was  a  certain  satisfaction  in  his  manner, 
beneath  his  wounded  pride.  Could  it  be 
that  it  was  because  things  had  turned 
out  as  he  had  prophesied  ? 

"  I  don't  believe  that  Douglas  is 
guilty,"  she  said  to  him,  firmly. 

"  Don't  the  changed  entries  in  his 
accounts  prove  it  plainly?  " 

"  Some  one  else  might  have  changed 
them,"  she  said. 

"But  is  it  at  all  likely  they  did?"  he 
responded.  "  Your  sympathy  is  thrown 
away,  Margaret." 

"  Wait  and  see,"  she  replied.  "  Doug- 
las Leith  is  surely  not  a  thief;  time  will 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

"  I  can't  understand  why  you  cham- 
pion him  as  you  do,"  he  said,  half  an- 
grily. "  You  won't  believe  anything 
against  him  when  you  have  the  proof 
before  you  as  plain  as  daylight.  You 
seem  to  have  more  confidence  in  him 
than  you  have  in  me.  You  give  him 
your  sympathy,  but  you  don't  seem  to 
think  I  have  need  of  any." 

"  I  wasn't  aware  that  you  stood  in 
need  of  sympathy,  Robert,"  she  replied, 
hurt  beyond  expression. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  he  said,  with  a  curl 
of  his  lip.  "  It's  nothing  for  me  to  be 
obliged  to  hear  people  say,  *  It  was  his 
brother  who  stole  Carson's  money  ! ' 
That's  nothing  deserving  of  sympathy. 
Curse  the  fellow  !     I  wish  he'd  —  " 

"  O  Robert,  don't,"  she  cried,  putting 
her  hand  over  his  mouth. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Douglas  Leith  went 
away. 

"  Give  me  one  of  your  flowers,  Mar- 


garet, as  a  reminder  of  you  and  my 
promise,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  to 
when  the  last  talk  was  over.  She  broke 
off  a  spray  of  heliotrope  blossoms,  and 
put  them  between  geranium  leaves,  and 
laid  the  leaves  and  flowers  between  the 
pages  of  her  little  Testament,  which  she 
had  given  him. 

Ah,  that  look  again,  as  he  took  it  and 
took  her  hand  !  She  knew,  now,  that 
Douglas  Leith  loved  her.  And  he?  He 
knew  it,  too.  He  had  known  it  from  the 
first  time  he  saw  her.  He  went  away 
from  her  with  that  feeling  at  his  heart 
which  comes  when  those  we  love  pass 
out  of  our  lives  forever.  She  was  not 
for  him.  Before  he  saw  her  again  she 
would  be  Robert  Leith's  wife.  Hence- 
forth the  Margaret  Grey  he  left  behind 
him  must  be  nothing  but  a  memory ; 
but  that  memory  would  be  the  sweetest 
and  the  holiest  thing  in  life. 

XIV. 

Three  months  after  Douglas  Leith  went 
away  a  letter  came  from  him  to  Margaret. 
He  had  reached  California  safely.  He 
had  found  Uncle  John.  They  were 
working  together,  and  he  was  doing  well. 
"  And  I  have  been  true  to  my  promise," 
he  wrote.  "  I  cannot  break  it  when  I 
think  of  you."  Margaret  wondered  why 
these  simple  words  should  stir  such  a 
tender  chord  in  her  heart.  She  told 
Robert  of  the  letter. 

"  Kept  his  promise  !  "  he  said,  sneer- 
ingly.  "  He  may  have  kept  it  —  but  — 
I  never  would  believe  it  unless  I  had 
stronger  proof  than  his  word  for  it." 

The  word  jarred  upon  Margaret  like  a 
discord  in  a  strain  of  music. 

Then  a  letter  came  from  Dora.  She 
was  coming  home  in  May.  "  Dear,  dear, 
how  she  hated  to  think  of  it  !  It  would 
be  so  dull  in  poky  old  Waterford  !  But 
Aunt  Sophronia  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  away,  so  she  supposed  she  would 
have  to  come." 

Then  Mrs.  Grey  began  to  bestir  herself. 

"I'm  going  to  fix  up  the  front  room," 
she  said.  "  Dora's  got  used  to  good 
things,  an'  she'll  prob'ly  have  considera- 
ble comp'ny  when  she  comes  back,  an'  it 
won't  be  pleasant  for  her  unless  we  do 
fix  up  a  little." 
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"  But  where's  the  money  coming  from  ?" 
asked  Margaret,  as  Mrs.  Grey  elaborated 
her  plans. 

Mrs.  Grey's  face  turned  scarlet,  as  she 
met  Margaret's  eyes,  to  Margaret's  sur- 
prise, and  when  she  answered  her  head 
was  turned  away.  "  I've  made  arrange- 
ments for  some,"  she  said. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  the  city. 
When  she  came  back  she  said  she  had 
bought  some  furniture  and  things  for  the 
"  front  room,"  and  sent  the  boys  after 
Uncle  Josi,  to  bring  them  up  from  the 
station.  Margaret  was  more  astonished 
than  ever  when  Uncle  Josi  drove  up  with 
a  whole  set  of  showy  furniture,  a  roll  of 
carpeting,  what  looked  like  pictures  in 
heavy  wrappings,  and  small  bundles. 

"Seems  to  me  you're  jest  layin'  yer- 
self  out,"  said  Uncle  Josi.  "Them's 
beauties,"  he  added,  giving  the  chairs  a 
poke  with  his  whip.  "  Seems  as  ef 
'twould  be  a  pity  to  set  on  'em,  —  now 
don't  it,  Marg'rit?  I  reckon  ye  must 
hev  hed  a  fortin  left  ye,  Mis  Grey." 

Mrs.  Grey  gave  no  reply. 

"We  brought  all  we  could  pile  on,  an' 
there's  more  yet,"  said  Will.  "You 
mean  to  say  that  great  box  marked 
*  piano  '  is  for  you?  " 

"  It's  got  my  name  on  it,  hain't  it?" 
asked  Mrs.  Grey,  sharply. 

Margaret's  wonder  increased.  A  piano  ! 
She  knew  that  her  stepmother  had  always 
wanted  to  gratify  her  desire  for  "  having 
things  just  as  good  as  anybody  else's," 
but  it  was  a  puzzle  where  she  had  so  sud- 
denly found  the  means  to  gratify  it.  But 
Mrs.  Grey  kept  her  own  counsel,  and 
Margaret  would  not  question  her. 

Then  followed  busy  days.  The  parlor, 
—  the  "square  room"  it  had  always  been 
called  —  was  painted  and  papered.  Then 
the  carpet,  — a  showy  brussels,  —  was  put 
down,  and  the  equally  showy  chromos 
were  hung  up.  Margaret  sighed  a  little 
as  she  looked  on.  The  pictures  were 
certainly  painful,  and  the  blue  roses  and 
yellow  lilies  in  the  carpet  stared  at  her. 

Then  the  piano  was  brought  home. 

"  Lord's  sake,  but  it's  a  heavy  critter," 
said  Mr.  Parker,  who  had  come  over  to 
help  set  it  up.  "  I  s'pose  you  must  ha' 
give  a  pile  o'  money  fer  that  instrerment, 
Mis  Grey?" 


"  It  cost  enough,  I  reckon,"  said  Mrs. 
Grey,  in  reply.  "But  1  made  'em  throw 
off  a  lot.  I  guess  I  got  a  purty  good 
barg'in.     Try  it,  Margaret." 

"  I  wish  I  could  play  !  "  said  Margaret, 
looking  longingly  at  the  shining  keys. 
"  If  I  could,  I'd  give  you  a  concert." 

"  Mebbe  you  can  pick  out  suthin'," 
said  Uncle  Josi.     "Mari'  says  she  can." 

"  Try,"  said  Will.  "  I  want  to  hear  the 
thing." 

Margaret  sat  down  and  touched  the 
keys  hesitatingly.  She  had  music  in  her 
soul,  and  as  she  let  her  fingers  wander 
about  the  keyboard  they  soon  found  har- 
monious chords. 

"  I  s'pose  Dory'll  make  the  thing  talk," 
said  Mr.  Parker,  when  he  rose  to  go. 
"I'll  hev  to  come  over  an'  hear  her  when 
she  gits  home." 

"  Do,  an'  bring  Mrs.  Parker  along," 
said  Mrs.  Grey,  in  unusual  good-nature. 

"  I'd  jest  like  to  know  where  the  spon- 
dulicks come  from  that  paid  fer  that 
settin'-out,"  Uncle  Josi  said  to  his  wife, 
when  he  got  home  and  described  in  de- 
tail the  glories  of  the  newly-furnished 
parlor.  "They  hain't  sold  nothin'  as  I 
can  find  out,  an'  I  hain't  heerd  of  enny- 
body's  dyin'  an'  leavin'  'em  a  fortin,  — 
an'  Mis  Grey,  she's  close  as  a  clam  about 
it.  Don't  seem's  ef  she'd  be  foolish 
enough  to  go  an'  mortgage  the  place." 

The  "parlor"  was  very  grand  when  it 
was  finished,  as  parlors  in  Waterford  went. 
The  neighbors  "dropped  in"  to  look  at 
it,  and  went  away  wondering  as  much  as 
Margaret  did  where  Mrs.  Grey  got  the 
money  she  had  expended  on  it. 

Margaret  took  Doctor  Leith  into  the 
parlor  in  its  new  garments,  feeling  as  if 
she  ought  to  apologize  for  its  aspect. 
But  she  knew  that  he  understood  whose 
taste  had  brought  these  inharmonious 
elements  together.  She  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  and  sang  a  little  song  to  a  simple 
accompaniment  which  she  had  worked 
out. 

"  O,  how  I  wish  I  could  play  as  one 
ought  to!"  she  said,  touching  the  keys 
caressingly.  "But  it  is  beyond  me.  My 
hands  are  too  clumsy  to  ever  get  much 
music  out  of  it.  It  was  bought  for  Dora, 
whose  hands  have  never  been  spoiled  by 
work.     I   sometimes  wonder,   Robert,  if 
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you  will  not  ever  be  ashamed  of  my 
hands.  Look  at  them  !  "  She  gave  a 
sad  little  laugh  as  she  held  them  up. 
tl  Are  you  sure  you  will  not  regret  your 
choice,  and  wish  you  had  Dora  and  her 
hands?" 

"  I  have  not  regretted  it  yet,"  he  said, 
laughingly.  "  But  I  am  getting  quite 
curious  about  this  Dora.  If  she  is  half 
as  pretty  as  your  stepmother  thinks  she 
is,  she  must  be  a  paragon  of  loveliness." 

"She  is  pretty,"  said  Margaret.  "I 
should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  you 
fell  in  love  with  her." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  beginning  to  get 
jealous." 

"  No,  O  no,"  she  answered.  "  But, 
you  see,  I'm  so  plain,  and  she  will  be 
such  a  contrast,  with  her  really  pretty 
face,  and  the  ways  she  has  learned  from 
the  people  who  are  out  in  the  world." 

"Well,  we'll  see  how  it  comes  out," 
he  laughed,  and  bent  down  and  kissed 
her  cheek.  It  was  the  last  kiss  he  ever 
gave  her. 

XV. 

Dora  came  home  the  first  of  May.  A 
slight,  graceful  girl,  she  appeared  to 
Doctor  Leith,  with  a  handsome  pink- 
and-white  face,  innocent  blue  eyes,  and 
an  easy,  stylish  manner.  She  had  devel- 
oped an  attractiveness  of  which  she  was 
fully  conscious.  Dora  could  be  pleasant 
enough  when  it  was  for  her  interest  to 
be,  and  she  was  very  gracious  to  Marga- 
ret's lover  when  they  met. 

She  was  in  the  parlor  playing  a  dash- 
ing polka  when  he  came  in  with  Marga- 
ret. She  had  on  a  dress  of  some  airy 
black  material,  that  brought  out  well  the 
rosy  fairness  of  her  complexion.  A  clus- 
ter of  heliotropes,  with  a  half-opened 
rose  from  Margaret's  bush  in  the  window, 
nestled  in  her  hair,  and  another  rose  at 
her  throat,  half  hidden  by  a  frill  of  white 
lace,  brightened  up  her  dress,  and  made 
her  a  pleasant  picture  to  look  at.  '  No 
one  knew  that  better  than  Dora  Grey. 

She  lifted  her  babyish  blue  eyes  to 
Doctor  Leith's  face  in  a  manner  that 
quite  won  him.  She  was  pretty,  he  told 
himself;  and,  in  fact,  she  was  a  charming 
girl  —  to  look  at !  She  did  her  best  to 
be   attractive     to    him,    and    succeeded. 


There  was  a  vivacity  about  her  thai 
wholly  lacking  in  Margaret,  —  a  dash,  a 
sparkle,  quite  captivating  to  a  susceptible 
person;  and  her  innocent  look  was  suf- 
ficient in  itself  to  disarm  criticism.  •  Do 
come  again,"  she  said,  when  he  rose  to 
go.  "Come  often,  won't  you?  1  ex- 
pect to  die  of  dulness  unless  some  one- 
takes  pity  on  me  and  tries  to  cheer  me 
up." 

"  I  will  come,"  he  promised. 

And  he  did  come  often  —  as  indeed 
he  had  done  before.  But  Margaret's 
hours  with  him  now  grew  few  and  far 
between.  Before  a  week  had  gone  by, 
she  saw  clearly  that  Dora  had  woven  the 
wiles  of  her  fascination  about  him. 

"Must  I  always  give  up  to  her,"  she 
thought  bitterly,  "  that  which  I  have  set 
my  heart  upon?  Why  does  she  try  to 
win  away  the  man  who  has  told  me  that 
he  loves  me?  Can  she  not  give  me  this 
one  chance  for  happiness?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  Doctor  Leith  and 
you  should  think  of  being  married," 
Dora  said  to  her  one  day.  "  You  are  so 
utterly  unlike  each  other,  you  so  grave, 
and  he  so  gay  and  lively ;  at  least,  when 
he  is  with  me,  —  and  that  is  most  of  the 
time,  I  think,"  she  added,  with  a  mali- 
cious little  laugh. 

"  If  he  loves  me  there  is  no  mystery 
about  it,"  answered  Margaret. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,  if  he  really  does 
love  you,"  responded  Dora,  in  a  tone 
that  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  regard.  "  Now  I  am  not  conceited, 
but  I  think  that  really  I  am  much  better 
suited  to  Doctor  Leith  than  you  are. 
You  ought  to  have  some  odd,  quiet  per- 
son, like  yourself." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  I  ought 
to  give  Doctor  Leith  up  to  you?"  asked 
Margaret,  with  flushed  cheeks. 

"  Now  please  don't  take  the  trouble  to 
get  angry,"  said  Dora.  "  It  isn't  worth 
while.  If  I  wanted  him,  I  hardly  think 
I  should  have  to  ask  you  to  give  him 
up,"  she  added. 

The  days  went  by,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Margaret  knew  well  that  Dora  was 
doing  her  best  to  win  away  her  lover. 
And  what  hurt  her  most  was  that  he 
seemed  willing  to  be  won  aw7ay. 

One  day  Mrs.  Grey  came  into  her  room. 
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"Are   you  busy?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  very,"  answered  Margaret. 

"  Then  I'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  sitting  down  by 
the  window.  "I  —  I've  seen,  for  some 
time,  how  matters  were  goin',  —  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  had,  too,  — 
an'  it  seems  to  me  it's  time  we  come  to 
some  understandin'  about  it,  for  the  sake 
of  all  concerned.  You  have  seen,  hain't 
you?  " 

"  What?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  Why,  how  things  was  goin'  between 
Dora  and  Doctor  Leith,"  explained  Mrs. 
Grey.  "  If  you've  had  your  eyes  open, 
you  must  have  seen  that  they're  in  love 
with  each  other.  For  Dora's  sake  I 
must  ask  you  to  do  one  of  two  things  : 
If  you  mean  to  marry  him,  under  the 
circumstances,  do  it  at  once.  If  you 
don't  intend  to,  —  an'  I  shouldn't  think 
you  would  for  a  minnit,  seein'  how  mat- 
ters stand,  — tell  him  so,  an'  leave  him 
free  to  do  what  he  wants  to.  He  feels 
bound  to  you  now,  an'  you  stand  between 
him  an'  Dora.  If  you  are  goin'  to  hold 
him  to  his  promise,  now  that  you  see 
how  he  feels,  why,  say  so,  right  out,  so 
that  Dora  can  be  spared  from  wastin'  her 
affections  on  a  man  who  can't  return  'em 
as  he  would  if  he  felt  free.  I  ask  you 
to  do  this  for  Dora's  sake.  I  can  see 
that  she's  beginnin'  to  worry  over  it." 

Margaret  had  tried  to  believe  that 
Doctor  Leith  loved  her  as  he  had  so 
often  said  he  did.  Dora's  brilliancy  had 
dazzled  him  for  the  moment,  she  had  told 
herself.  By  and  by  he  would  understand 
her,  and  tire  of  her  superficialities,  and 
come  back  to  his  allegiance,  ashamed 
that  he  had  even  for  that  moment  proved 
recreant.  She  had  tried  to  evade  the 
matter,  as  we  do  try  to  evade  and  put 
off  such  troubles,  until  in  a  swift,  cruel 
way  they  rise  and  demand  that  we  shall 
face  the  truth.  And  now  this  matter  was 
put  before  her  in  such  a  way  that  she 
could  no  longer  hesitate,  but  must  look  it 
squarely  in  the  face. 

Duty  !  For  Dora's  sake  !  Always  for 
Dora's  sake  ! 

Duty  !  Perhaps  it  was  her  duty  to  do 
what  Mrs.  Grey  asked  her  to  do.  She 
had  never  realized  before  what  a  harsh 
sound    there    was    in    that    word,    Duty. 


Could  she  give  up  the  dream  that  had 
brightened  her  life  for  so  brief  a  time, 
and  satisfy  herself  that  duty  demanded 
the  sacrifice  ?  Had  he  not  asked  her,  ofi 
his  own  free  will,  to  become  his  wife? 
Had  he  not  told  her  that  he  loved  her, 
and  that  he  wanted  her  to  come  into  his 
life  and  be  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
to  him?  Was  it  her  duty,  then,  to  go  to 
him  and  give  him  back  his  freedom? 

But  —  what  if  he  really  did  care  for 
Dora?  What  if  he  had  found  out  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
his  regard  for  herself?  If  there  had 
been  a  mistake,  could  she,  did  she  want 
to  hold  him  to  his  promise  ?  No,  no  ! 
If  she  could  not  have  the  whole  of  a 
man's  heart  she  wanted  none  of  it.  But, 
he  had  said  he  loved  her,  and  she  had 
believed  him  ;  —  and  it  was  so  sweet  to 
think  one's  self  beloved,  so  hard  to  think 
the  love  professed  so  warmly  a  mistake, 
and  put  the  tender  dream  out  of  one's 
life  !  It  was  a  bitter  fight  that  Margaret 
waged  with  herself. 

"  If  they  love  each  other,  I  will  not 
stand  between  them  and  happiness,"  she 
decided. 

If!  Oh,  the  sorrowful  comfort  that 
hangs  to  these  doubts  !  How  we  cling 
to  them  !  How  much  hope  we  throw 
about  them  !  Margaret  hoped  that  she 
might  not  have  to  give  up  her  dream; 
but  if  it  were  nothing  but  a  dream,  she 
was  ready  to  give  it  up.  The  love  she 
cared  to  keep  must  have  no  doubt  in  it. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  she 
said  to  Doctor  Leith,  one  night.  "Do 
you  wish  that  you  were  not  engaged  to 
me?     Would  you  like  to  be  free  again?" 

"  Are  you  getting  tired  of  a  golden 
fetter?  "  he  asked,  with  an  assumed  light- 
ness of  tone ;  but  under  the  assumed 
carelessness  there  was  perceptible  a  keen 
excitement. 

"  Please  answer  my  question,"  she 
said,  —  and  he  saw  how  pale  she  was. 
"  I  have  thought,  of  late,  that  perhaps 
you  might  be  glad  if  you  were  no  longer 
bound  to  me  by  any  promise.  I  do  not 
care  to  keep  you  if  you  want  to  go." 

"  Do  you  want  to  force  the  responsi- 
bility of  breaking  our  engagement  upon 
me?  "  he  asked,  with  a  flash  of  anger  in 
his  tone. 
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"  I  asked  a  simple  question,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  want  to  have  you  understand 
me.  I  do  not  want  to  hold  you  to  any 
promise  if,  since  it  was  made,  you  have 
found  out  you  were  mistaken  in  yourself 
when  you  made  it.  Do  not  let  what 
some  would  call  a  sense  of  honor  keep 
you  from  telling  me  that  you  would  like 
to  be  free  again,  if  you  see  that  what  you 
thought  was  love  for  me  was  friendship 
only." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  curious,  wav- 
ering glance,  as  if  he  hardly  knew  his 
own  mind. 

"  Here  is  your  ring,  if  you  choose  to 
take  it,"  she  said,  drawing  the  shining 
circlet  from  her  finger ;  her  hand  trem- 
bled, though  she  tried  to  hold  it  steady. 

"  Since  you  seem  to  insist  on  my  do- 
ing so,  I  will  take  it,"  he  said,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  unreasonable  anger 
with  the  woman  who  had  shown  him  how 
weak  he  was,  of  relief,  and  of  self-dis- 
gust. He  knew  how  recreant  he  had 
been,  but  he  sought  to  throw  the  appear- 
ance of  blame  upon  her.  "Remember," 
he  said,  "  I  did  not  ask  you  to  do  this, 
Margaret.     It  is  your  doing,  not  mine." 

Margaret  turned  away  with  a  feeling 
which  so  little  a  while  ago  would  have 
seemed  impossible,  of  how  lacking  was 
this  man,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  love, 
in  manliness  and  honor.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  ; 
but  there  was  a  dull,  heavy  pain  at  her 
heart.  She  had  cherished  a  faint  hope, 
all  along,  that  when  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  decision  he  would  be  true  to 
her.  Now  that  hope  was  shattered,  and 
her  dream  of  love  was  dead. 

"Douglas,  Douglas!"  she  cried,  as 
she  lay  on  her  pillow  that  night,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said,  only  conscious  of 
a  longing  for  help  and  comfort  from 
some  one  whom  she  could  trust. 

XVI. 

A  month  later,  Doctor  Leith  and  Dora 
were  engaged.  In  September  they  were 
married  ;  and  in  October  they  left  Water- 
ford.  A  village  a  hundred  miles  away 
had  lost  its  only  physician,  and  the  open- 
ing was  one  which  Doctor  Leith  thought 
unusually  promising  for  a  young  man  in 
his    profession.     That    was    one     reason 


why  he  thought  best  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  —  the  reason  he  gave  to 
Mrs.  Grey.  A  stronger  one  was,  that  he 
wanted  to  get  away  from  Mrs.  Grey,  who 
in  the  character  of  a  mother-in-law  was 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  Mrs. 
Grey  he  had  tolerated  for  her  daughter's 
sake.  And  still  another  reason,  perhaps 
the  strongest  of  all,  was  that  he  wanted  to 
get  away  from  Margaret.  He  knew  that 
he  had  done  her  a  wrong.  He  felt  guilty 
of  a  mean  action  toward  her,  and  his 
mind  would  be  more  at  ease  if  a  hundred 
miles  lay  between  them.  So  they  went 
aw^ay.  Dora  took  the  fine  things  in  the 
parlor  with  her,  and  the  old  house  settled 
back  once  more  into  its  wonted  prim- 
ness. 

After  that  night  when  she  gave  him 
back  his  ring,  a  change  had  come  over 
Margaret's  thoughts.  The  scales  had 
fallen  from  her  eyes.  Robert  Leith  stood 
before  her  in  his  true  character  —  selfish, 
arrogant,  fickle.  After  the  first  bitterness 
was  over,  she  saw  clearly  that  it  was  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for,  that  this  had  come 
about  as  it  had.  She  could  never  be 
happy  with  this  man.  What  she  most 
blamed  him  for  was  that  he  had  not  been 
sure  of  himself  before  he  told  her  that  he 
loved  her.  A  man,  she  felt,  had  no  right 
to  ask  a  woman  to  be  his  wife  till  he  knew 
himself  so  well  that  he  could  make  no 
mistake.  A  really  strong  man  is  never 
hasty  in  declaring  his  love,  but  when  he 
does  declare  it,  the  woman  to  whom  he 
speaks  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  in 
doubt. 

She  wrote  to  Douglas  that  his  brother 
was  married  to  Dora. 

"  I  am  glad,  glad,  glad,"  he  wrote  back, 
"  —  glad  for  the  sake  of  your  own  happi- 
ness. He  could  never  have  made  your 
life  a  pleasant  one.  And  I  am  glad,  be- 
cause— "  the  sentence  was  unfinished. 
"  I  shall  work  harder  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, for  I  am  hoping." 

What  was  he  hoping? 

She  bought  a  few  books,  and  the  win- 
ter passed  quietly  on  with  them  and  the 
boys  for  companions.  With  Dora  gone, 
and  the  boys  and  Margaret  good  friends, 
Mrs.  Grey  could  not  exercise  her  talent 
for  fault-rinding  to  as  much  advantage  as 
formerly.     And     then    Margaret    herself 
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was  now  more  independent  and  self- 
asserting.  In  some  way  her  stepmother 
gave  her  the  impression  of  having  been 
humbled.  But  just  how  or  why  this  im- 
pression came,  Margaret  could  not  ex- 
plain to  herself. 

In  the  spring,  sickness  came  upon  the 
household.  The  boys  were  stricken  down 
by  a  slow  fever.  Margaret  watched  by 
their  bedside,  day  after  day,  like  a  sister 
of  charity  in  her  gray  dress  and  with  her 
sweet  grave  face. 

Then  the  end  came  for  Dick's  young 
life,  and  there  was  a  new  grave  on  the 
hill,  one  member  less  on  earth. 

Then  Mrs.  Grey  fell  sick.  When  she 
knew  that  the  fever  had  fastened  itself 
upon  her,  she  wanted  them  to  send  for 
Dora,  and  Margaret  wrote  to  her. 

c •'  I  would  like  to  come,  if  I  could  do 
any  good,"  wrote  Dora  in  reply.  "But 
I  know  I'd  only  be  a  bother,  for  I  never 
could  do  anything  for  sick  folks,  and 
Robert  says  he's  afraid  I  might  take  the 
fever,  as  I  haven't  been  feeling  well  this 
spring." 

"Perhaps  she  would,"  said  Mrs.  Grey 
slowly,  when  Margaret  read  her  the  letter. 
Then  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
fell  into  one  of  the  long  silences  that 
had  become  habitual  to  her.  She  said 
but  little  to  Margaret.  She  never  asked 
for  anything  when  she  could  avoid  doing 
so.  Silently  and  grimly  she  bore  her 
sickness,  never  by  word  or  look  thanking 
Margaret  for  her  kindness  to  her.  By 
and  by  she  rallied,  but  she  gained  strength 
slowly,  and  her  face  had  a  worn-out  look. 

"  She  won't  stand  it  long,"  Doctor 
Stamford  told  Margaret.  "  She  may  be 
better  through  the  summer,  but  the  fall 
weather  will  tell  on  her." 

When  she  was  able  to  be  about  again, 
a  pitiful  restlessness  took  possession  of 
her. 

"  Mr.  Bowen  wants  to  buy  the  farm," 
she  said  to  Margaret  one  day.  "  I'd  like 
to  sell  it  an'  go  an'  live  with  Dora.  Will's 
got  it  into  his  head — from  you,  I  s'pose 
—  that  he'd  like  to  study  law  or  some- 
thin',  an'  he  says  he's  got  a  good  chance, 
so  he  can't  be  depended  on  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  farm,  an'  I've  thought  it 
all  over,  an'  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it'd  be  better  to  get  rid  of  it." 


"  If  I  can  keep  the  house  and  orchard, 
I  have  no  objection,"  answered  Marga- 
ret. "  They  belonged  to  my  mother,  and 
she  always  said  they  were  to  be  mine 
some  day,  if  I  wanted.  If  you  think 
best  to  sell,  and  Mr.  Bowen  will  give 
what  the  place  is  worth,  let  it  go." 

"  He  don't  want  the  house  an'  or- 
chard," said  Mrs.  Grey.  "I  told  him 
they  were  yours.  I  shall  divide  what  I 
get  for  the  farm  in  four  shares,  one  for 
Dora,  one  for  Will,  one  for  you,  and  one 
for  myself.  If  I  live  with  Dora,  —  an'  I 
don't  think  I'll  live  long  with  anybody," 
she  added,  in  a  weak,  discouraged  way 
that  made  it  seem  almost  impossible  to 
Margaret  that  the  woman  who  was  talk- 
ing was  her  stepmother,  —  "  my  share'll 
go  to  pay  for  the  trouble  I  make  'em." 

Mr.  Bowen  came  a  few  days  later,  and 
a  bargain  was  closed.  He  bought  the 
place  for  two  thousand  dollars. 

"There's  your  share,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
counting  out  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
handing  the  money  to  Margaret.  "  And 
there  is  yours,  Will." 

She  left  them  to  talk  over  the  future 
together,  and  went  to  her  room  and  lay 
down. 

"  I  guess  I'll  feel  better  when  I  get  to 
Dora's,"  she  said. 

XVII. 

The  old  house  seemed  strangely  quiet 
and  peaceful  when  Mrs.  Grey  and  Will 
had  gone  away. 

"  It's  like  one  long  Sabbath,"  Marga- 
ret told  Doctor  Stamford,  when  he  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  get  lonesome.  "  I've 
nothing  to  do  but  read  and  get  what  I 
want  to  eat.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  a  good  rest.  When  I  am  rested,  I 
shall  go  to  work." 

"  I  should  think  you'd  want  company." 

"  I'm  going  to  keep  old  maid's  hall. 
If  you'll  come  in  next  week,  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  the  nicest  little  woman  you 
ever  saw.  I  met  her  at  Cousin  Lucy's. 
She's  forty  years  old,  I  suppose.  She 
has  gray  hair  and  old-fashioned  ways,  but 
she's  worth  a  score,  —  a  thousand  —  of 
the  average  young  lady.  She's  coming 
to  teach  in  the  Waterford  School,  and 
I've  secured  her  as  a  boarder,  and  I  shall 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  when  she 
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comes.  She  is  so  cheerful  that  she  makes 
me  think  of  a  robin.  You  can't  feel 
blue  when  there  are  robins  about,  and 
Miss  Towne  will  keep  me  from  moping, 
you  may  be  sure." 

"Towne,  Towne,"  said  the  old  doctor, 
thoughtfully.  "  Mary  had  a  cousin  of 
that  name,  who  went  to  Ohio." 

"  How  strange  !  "  said  Margaret. 
"Well,  come  to  tea  with  us  next  Wednes- 
day night  and  sec  if  this  is  she." 

"Margaret,"  said  Doctor  Stamford  as 
he  rose  to  go,  "are  you  really  happy? 
Isn't  there  a  sore  spot  in  your  heart? 
You'll  forgive  an  old  man  who  takes  a 
father's  interest  in  you  for  asking  such  a 
question,  I  know." 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  re- 
plied. "  No,  Doctor  Stamford,  there  is 
no  sore  spot  in  my  heart ;  at  least  there 
is  no  regret  that  matters  have  turned  out 
as  they  have.  I  am  glad,  for  I  see  now 
that  if  I  had  married  Robert  Leith  I 
should  have  made  shipwreck  of  my  hap- 

(  To  be  continued.) 


longing 
own  to 
a  woman  to 
arm  was  not 


piness.  I  am  happy,  so  for  as  one  can  be 
who  has  no  definite  plan  for  the  future. 
When  I  find  something  to  do,  when  1  get 
to  work,  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  any 
woman  need  be,  1  think.  And  yet, —  1  can 
confess  this  to  you  Doctor  Stamford, — 
I  do  sometimes  feel  a  woman's 
for  some  stronger  arm  than  her 
lean  on.  It  is  natural  for 
feel  so,  I  suppose.  But  his 
the  one  I  needed." 

"  My  brave  Margaret,  God  send  you 
the  man  to  make  your  life  what  it  ought 
to  be  ! "  he  said  gently,  and  kissed  her  as 
a  father  might  have  done. 

She  smiled  softly,  while  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  His  kind  words  always 
touched  her  heart  in  its  tenderest  spot. 

"  I  am  content  to  wait,"  she  said. 

To  wait  !  When  she  said  that  she 
thought  of  one  afar  off  who  was  working 
and  waiting.  Why  was  it  she  always 
thought  of  him  when  she  thought  of  the 
future  ? 
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By  Richard  Hovey. 

THE  maiden  knew  great  Hercules  divine  ; 
For,  when  she  saw  him,  was  she  not  content? 
So  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  heart 
We  find  his  praise,  nor  with  too  noisy  art 
Proclaim  the  beauty  past  all  ornament 
Of  his  precise  and  unsuperfluous  line. 


THE   PASSING   OF  WHITTIER. 

By  Allen  East??ian  Cross. 
I. 

A  CHILD  is  crying  in  the  street, 
A  woman  sobbing  at  the  busy  loom, 
And  in  a  sunny  room 
Among  the  Granite  Hills, 
Whose  table  long  has  borne 
The  Bible  and  his  poet's  book,  well  worn, 
A  farmer's  heart  with  sorrow  fills  — 
For  one  he  loves  is  dead  ! 
With  sunken  head 
And  sadly  reverent  feet, 

A  laborer  pauses,  as  the  tolling  bell  he  hears ; 
And  in  the  South, 
The  quivering,  aged  mouth 
Of  a  poor  negro  woman  tells  her  tears. 

II. 

Perchance  it  were  relief 

To  hearts  else  comfortless  in  grief 

To  speak  our  loved  one's  praise, 

His  gentle  ways, 
As  well  as  proud  defiance  of  the  wrong ; 
For,  by  his  gift  of  song, 

This  poet  was  a  lover  of  the»peace 

And  sweet  tranquility  of  Nature, 
And  no  creature 
Longed  oftener  to  find  his  soul's  release 

From  toil  and  trial  amid  clover  blooms, 

I  oved  more  the  forest  glooms, 
The  thrush's  morning  hymn  within  the  pines, 
The  red  horizon  lines 

That  are  the  silent  heralding  of  night, 

Or  the  still  flight 
Of  day  upon  the  mountains  :  — 
All  were  fountains 

From  which  his  soul  drew  ever  sweet  delight. 

III. 

And  he  loved,  too,  man's  life  upon  the  farms, 
Its  kindly  innocence  from  rude  alarms, 

Its  simple  maidens  leading 

Their  rustic  dance, 
Or  the  glad  chance 
That  brought  him  to  the  reaping ; 

His  heart  was  ever  keeping 

Its  merry  rhythmic  time 
Unto  the  jocund  chime 
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Of  swinging  scythes  or  girlish  feet ; 

He  loved  to  watch  the  beat 

Of  autumn  flails  upon  the  wheat 
Fresh  garnered ;  and  to  his  heart  'twas  sweet 
To  view,  at  set  of  sun,  those  pasture  lands 

With  silent  cattle  feeding. 

He  grasped  the  rugged  hands 
Of  farmers  as  his  brothers' ; 
The  toiling,  patient  mothers, 

That  lived  for  their  dear  boys, 

Had  saintly  grace  for  him. 
Time  could  not  dim 
""he  light  of  happy  days  and  homely  joys  ; 

And  so  he  sang  his  heart, 

And  people  loved  the  singer, 
The  sweet  bringer 
Of  joys  that  ne'er  grow  old  and  ne'er  depart. 

IV. 

These  were  his  recreations, 
These  were  the  inspirations 

He  drew  from  field  and  farm ; 

But  at  the  quick  alarm, 
The  cry  of  hearts  a-bleeding, 
He  left  his  cattle  feeding, 

His  uplands  and  the  stillness  of  the  morn, 

And  with  a  heart  new  born 
As  to  redress  man's  wrong, 
He  forged  his  song  anew, 

Making  it  firm  and  true, 
To  shield  the  weak  and  helpless  from  the  strong. 

V. 

O,  knightly  hand, 

That  dared  to  grasp  the  dark,  soiled  hand 

Which  others  spurned, 

O,  tender  heart, 
That  ever  longed  to  bear  the  sufferers'  part, 
Ye  now  are,  mid  the  sufferer's  sorrow,  laid  at  rest. 

Defender  of  the  oppressed  ! 

Stout  hater  of  the  wrong  ! 
White  soul,  that  burned 
With  all  a  poet's  fire 

To  raise  the  Nation  higher 

Into  God's  purer  light,  — 
On  wings  of  lofty  flight, 
Which  oft  have  borne  thee  through  the  realm  of  song, 

Thou  now  hast  sought  thy  rest  upon  Death's  holier  height, 

From  which  descending  to  a  sunny  land, 
Thou  yet  shalt  greet  the  children  on  the  strand 
Of  a  bright  golden  sea, 

Bringing  a  crown  for  thee, 

Great,  simple  singer  of  the  People's  heart ! 
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By    IV.    Grant. 


IT  HAS  seemed  to  me  all  my  life  that  if 
there  are  any  people  in  this  world 
who  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree 
they  are  those  scientific  people  who  form 
themselves  into  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  classifying  facts  which 
show,  or  appear  to  show,  our  connection 
with  a  world  of  spirits.  I  used  to  think 
such  work  the  most  nonsensical  waste  of 
time  possible,  for  I  had  no  belief  there 
was  any  such  connection,  —  and  what  is 
the  use  of  investigating  nothing?  And 
even  now  I  can't  believe  these  learned 
societies  will  ever  be  much  the  wiser  for 
their  investigations.  There  are  things 
you  can't  pin  down  and  measure  off; 
there  are  things  we  know  if  we  can't 
prove  them,  —  for  how  could  any  one 
ever  tell  of  them  in  court?  And  how 
can  people  laugh  at  them  either,  as  they 
do  when  they  go  to  make  fun  of  spiritual 
seances?  Let  a  man  touch  something 
that  makes  him  really  feel  the  edge  of 
another  life,  and  he  won't  feel  like  laugh- 
ing, any  more  than  Macbeth  did  when 
Banquo's  ghost  popped  up.  The  army 
of  the  dead,  I  hope,  have  their  work  to 
do  as  well  as  we  have.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  when  even  a  private  steps  out  of 
their  ranks  ;  and  for  mediums  to  call  one 
down  to  answer  foolish  questions  is  like 
jogging  a  soldier  on  the  elbow  when  he 
is  marching  in  file  and  looking  before 
him,  as  he  should  be.  But  I  will  tell 
my  story,  and  the  scientific  and  the 
unscientific  may  make  what  they  can 
of  it. 

I  was  a  senior  at  Harvard,  where  I  had 
had  a  very  good  time  in  my  four  years. 
I  had  got  pretty  much  what  I  wanted. 
The  only  club  for  whose  members  I  felt 
a  real  envy  was  a  very  small  and  select 
whist  club,  consisting  of  four  members, 
Harley,  Fielder,  Carr  and  Jenkinson. 
These  met  every  Friday  night  in  Jenkin- 
son's    parlor    on    the    very    top  floor    of 


Weld.  Jenkinson  was  not  rich,  but  he 
was  the  most  hospitable  fellow  living, 
and  would  have  invited  in  the  whole  col- 
lege if  the  other  three  had  been  willing. 
But  they  were  not,  and  I  was  never  in- 
vited except  on  some  rare  occasion  when 
one  of  the  four  was  obliged  to  be  absent. 
Then  it  was  one  of  the  well  understood- 
though  unwritten  rules  of  the  club,  that 
I  was  to  supply  his  place. 

When  I  did  go  I  found  the  meetings 
delightful.  We  met  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  played  for  an  hour,  then,  just  at 
midnight,  were  treated  to  a  small  refresh- 
ment, of  which  the  piece  de  resistance  was- 
an  omelet  made  of  four  eggs  by  Jenkin- 
son, who  owned  a  kerosene  stove  and 
prided  himself  on  his  cookery.  We  had 
beer,  too,  but  only  in  moderation,  for 
there  was  nothing  dissipated  in  our  pro- 
ceedings, except  that  when  we  began  to 
play  again  we  sometimes  kept  it  up  to  a 
pretty  early  hour. 

I  didn't  often  attend  these  delightful 
reunions,  for  Fielder  and  Carr  were  al- 
most never  absent,  and  even  Harley, 
though  a  great  society  man,  who  went 
out  more  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  to- 
gether, rarely  cut  the  whist  club.  But  it 
was  as  his  substitute  that  I  had  my 
chances  of  going. 

So  it  went  on  till  early  in  the  spring 
of  our  graduating  year,  when  Harley,  by 
all  odds  the  most  popular  fellow  in  our 
class,  and  our  president,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  failure.  I  had  seen  him  and 
spoken  with  him  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore he  dropped  dead,  and  the  shock  was 
so  sudden  and  dreadful  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  realize  it.  But  oh, 
how  soon  when  one  man  goes  another 
steps  into  his  shoes  !  Harley  died  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  was  buried  from  King's 
Chapel  on  Saturday ;  and  on  the  Friday 
when  he  lay  unburied  there  was,  of 
course,  no  whist  club.     But  on  the  next 
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Friday,  as  I  was  leaving  Memorial  Hall, 
Jenkinson  came  up  to  me  and  said  in  a 
hesitating  way  : 

"Won't  you  come  up  to  my  room  just 
as  usual  to-night  and  have  a  game  ?  We 
think  we'd  like  to  have  you  come  now 
all  the  time." 

I  accepted.  No  mention  of  Harley 
was  made  by  either  of  us ;  but  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  subdued  tone  in 
which  Jenkinson  spoke  was  a  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

We  met  in  the  evening,  and  everything 
went  on  as  it  always  had  done  when  I 
was  Harley's  substitute.  There  was  the 
same  pleasing  excitement  when  Jenkin- 
son insisted  on  pouring  the  kerosene  into 
his  oil  stove  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire  and 
lighting  it  with  a  newspaper  stuck  into 
the  flames.  Fielder,  as  usual,  scolded 
him  and  pointed  out  how  the  stove  should 
have  been  cleaned  and  filled  hours  before, 
while  Carr,  as  usual,  looked  on  and 
laughed.  So  like  was  everything  to  what 
I  had  always  known  it  there  that,  when  I 
heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  I  thought  for 
a  moment  it  was  Harley,  coming  to  drop 
in  late  as  he  sometimes  did. 

After  supper  we  sat  down  again  to 
cards  and  played  a  few  hands,  Carr  and 
I  having  poor  luck.  We  were  beginning 
on  a  new  one  which  I  had  dealt,  and 
were  gathering  up  our  cards,  when  Carr 
turned  to  Fielder,  his  right  hand  adver- 
sary, and  said,  "  Oh,  I  haven't  asked  you  ! 
Did  you  do  that  bit  of  electioneering  we 
spoke  of  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fielder,  frowning  at  the 
interruption.  He  was  a  genuine  disciple 
of  Sarah  Battles  and  liked  "  the  rigor  of 
the  game."     "  What  are  trumps?  " 

"Two  of  spades,"  said  I,  pushing  the 
card  in  front  of  his  near-sighted  eyes. 

"  It's  the  Black  Deuce  to  bring  us 
luck,"  said  Carr,  —  then,  returning  to 
Fielder,  "  did  you  speak  to  Gray  and 
Atwood?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  presently,"  said  Fielder, 
and  began  to  lead  out  trumps,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  for  he  was  without  exception 
the  luckiest  player  I  ever  met. 

"Well,  we  didn't  get  any  luck  after 
all,"  said  Carr,  when  Jenkinson  had  gath- 
ered up  the  tricks  which  Fielder  won, 
"but  I  want  to  hear  what  you've   been 


doing.     I    hope    you've    put  a  spoke    in 
Rick  Converse's  wheel,  Jim  !  " 

"I  guess  I  have,"  said  Fielder,  and 
went  on  to  tell  us  of  his  electioneering. 

We  were  all  much  interested,  but  it 
was  hard  to  talk  of  it  without  mentioning 
Harley,  which  we  all  carefully  avoided. 
Converse  and  Harley  had  been  rivals 
long  ago  when  we  chose  our  cla>s  presi- 
dent, and  now  the  talk  was  to  elect  Con- 
verse to  the  vacant  place,  a  change  we 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of.  We  could 
none  of  us  forget  the  summer  before  at 
the  New  London  races,  when  Harley  had 
had  his  first  dizzy  turns.  We  all  of  us  — 
when  I  say  "all"  I  mean  every  Harvard 
man  but  one  who  was  there,  for  we  nil 
loved  Harley  —  thought  he  had  been 
training  too  hard  and  ought  to  give  it  up, 
and  I  was  there  in  good  training  and 
ready  to  take  his  place.  It  was  all  Con- 
verse's fault  that  I  did  not.  He  was 
stroke,  and  was  so  disagreeable  and  made 
such  a  fuss  about  our  chances  being  lost 
if  we  made  the  change  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  Harley  of  course  couldn't  say 
a  word  about  himself  and  rowed  in  the 
race,  though  the  New  London  doctor  we 
had  called  in  had  told  us  that  his  heart 
wasn't  all  right.  Harley  never  seemed 
to  think  anything  about  it  at  all.  He 
never  would  even  listen  to  us  when  we 
spoke  of  it ;  and  to  hear  him  talk  one 
would  almost  believe  that  it  was  disinter- 
ested zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  college 
that  had  possessed  Converse.  But  it 
was  no  wonder  we  didn't  want  him  to 
step  into  Steve  Harley's  place.  Besides 
he  should  have  been  content  with  the 
oration,  and  not  want  to  grab  everything. 

Anybody  but  Fielder  would  have  mis- 
dealt, but  he  talked  and  dealt  and  turned 
up  the  trump  properly  as  usual. 

"The  two  of  spades  again!"  said 
Carr.  "It  will  bring  luck  to  you  now 
though  it  didn't  to  us.  Well,  let  me  see 
—  now,  it's  my  turn."  As  the  hand  was 
played  out;  "Yes,  I  should  speak  to 
Lincoln,  too.  I'll  do  that.  There 'd  be 
no  use,  I  suppose  —  " 

"You  haven't  turned  up  the  trump," 
put  in  Fielder. 

"  Oh,  yes,  here  it  is.  Two  of  spades 
again  !  There'd  be  no  use,  I  suppose, 
in  speaking  to  Hawkins,  would  there?  " 
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The  Black  Deuce  lay  uppermost." 


I  had  let  Fielder  make  the  cards  for 
me,  and  in  the  next  pause  I  put  my  oar 
into  the  conversation.  "  You're  the  man 
to  speak  to  Hawkins,  Jim,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"  Well,  I  will,  if  you  think  it  would  do 
any  good.  What  are  you  turning  up, 
George?"  as  Jenkinson  dealt.  ''Two 
of  spades  again  !  Did  you  ever  know 
anything  go  round  like  that?  Why,  it's 
the  fourth  time  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  a  card  turn  up  just  like  that 
four  times,"  said  Carr,  "  once  when  I 
was  playing  —  " 

I  did  not  care  now  whether  I  had  good 
or  bad  luck,  and  led  carelessly.  Then  it 
was  my  turn  to  deal  again. 

"What's  trumps?  "  asked  Fielder. 

"  Two  of  spades  !  "   shouted  Carr. 

"Don't  believe  it,"  said  Fielder;  and 
I  had  to  show  it  to  him  again  before  he 
would  go  on  playing. 

"Yes,"  said  Jenkinson,  "you  see  I've 
been  deaconing  the  cards." 

His  voice  sounded  a  little  unnatural, 
and  we  none  of  us  believed  him  or  paid 
him  any  attention.  We  had  not  said 
half  we  wanted  to  say  about  our  election- 


eering schemes ;  yet  when  it  was  Field- 
er's turn  to  deal  again  and  there  was 
another  opportunity,  we  were  all  silent. 
The  cards  dropped  regularly  into  their 
places,  and  the  Black  Deuce  turned  up 
again  at  the  end. 

Fielder  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the 
table.  "  Don't  you  keep  your  cards 
over  there,  George?-"  he  asked,  pointing 
to  the  cupboard  over  the  fireplace. 

Jenkinson  nodded.  Fielder  rose  slowly 
and  deliberately,  got  out  two  new  packs 
which  had  not  been  used,  and  brought 
them  to  the  table.  He  ran  through  both 
of  them,  counting  them  and  looking  at 
the  cards,  then  pushed  them  along  to 
Carr.  "  Cut,  and  see  what  comes  up. 
We'll  see  if  there's  anything  in  it." 

We  all  looked  on  without  speaking, 
then  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  It 
was  the  queen  of  diamonds. 

"Well,  that's  broken  it.  Let's  take 
these  cards  now,"  said  Fielder,  gathering 
them  up.  "  I'll  cut  again  for  you,  Sam ; 
it's  your  turn." 

He  pushed  the  cards  toward  Carr,  and 
there  was  a  general  movement  among  us, 
as  if  we  had  been  freed  from  some  in- 
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visible  weight.  But  before  we  had  had  a 
minute  to  enjoy  the  sensation,  there  was 
a  gasp  from  Fielder,  and  I,  who  was  look- 
ing at  him,  saw  that  in  pushing  the  pack 
from  him  he  had  faced  some  of  the  cards, 
and  the  Black  Deuce  lay  uppermost. 
Fielder  just  looked  at  it ;  then,  before 
any  of  us  knew  what  he  was  about,  he 
was  off  his  chair  and  down  on  the  floor. 
I  always  thought  when  people  fainted 
away  they  turned  pale  :  I  never  expected 
them  to  turn  green  and  purple  and  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as  he  did.  I 
don't  know  what  would  have  become  of 
him  if  Carr  and  I  had  been  alone  with 
him.  Fortunately  Jenkinson,  who  meant 
to  be  a  doctor  and  had  heard  some  of 
the  medical  lectures,  knew  enough  to 
stretch  him  flat  on  the  floor  and  leave 
him  to  himself.  He  began  to  come  to 
in  a  minute  ;  but  when  he  tried  to  get  up 
he  would  turn  green  again  and  fall  back. 
Jenkinson  made  him  lie  still.  Carr  took 
to  the  sofa  and  put  his  feet  up  as  if  the 
floor  were  dangerous,  and  I  felt  too  shaky 
to  leave  my  chair  at  the  table. 

Suddenly  Fielder  sat  up.  "  I'm  all 
right  now  ;  but  it's  no  go,  —  there's  some- 
thing to  pay  in  those  cards  !  Do  you 
know  the  last  time,  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  —  when  Steve  was  here,  —  the  last 
card  he  turned  up  was  the  Black  Deuce? 
I  remember  it  particularly.  See  here, 
Will,  are  you  at  the  table  ?  Ask  if  Steve 
wants  to  say  anything  to  us,  and  turn  up 
a  card." 

I  shuffled  the  pack  a  few  times  and 
turned  up. 

"  What  is  it?  "  called  Fielder. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  blankly,  "  it's  the  queen 
of  diamonds  again." 

"  Ask  him  if  he  wants  to  say  anything 
of  what  we've  been  talking  about,"  went 
on  Fielder,  "and  shuffle  them  well  first." 

I  shuffled  and  cut  again. 

"  What  is  it?  "  called  Carr  from  his  sofa. 

I  held  up  the  queen  still  again. 

"That  means   yes,"  said  Fielder. 

Jenkinson,  good  fellow,  came  to  share 
my  labors  and  took  up  the  other  pack. 

"That's  right,"  said  Fielder,  "now 
we'll  find  out.  He  wants  to  give  us  some 
message  about  Converse." 

"Ask  him  if  he  likes  what  we're  do- 
ing," put  in  Carr. 


Jenkinson  shuffled,  and  held  up  the 
Black  Deuce. 

"That  means  no,"  said  Fielder,  drop- 
ping down  on  the  floor  again.  "  No, 
I'm  all  right,  George,  1  tell  you.  Ask 
him  if  that's  all  he  wants  to  sa) ." 

I  shuffled  my  pack.  It  was'  the  Bla<  k 
Deuce  again. 

"Oh,  can't  you  burn  it  up!"  ex- 
claimed Carr,  in  a  shrill  voice  that 
sounded  like  a  child  crying. 

"Just  be  quiet,  Sam,  will  you  !  " 

"I  don't  mind  the  queen,"  wailed 
Carr,  "but  when  it  comes  to  that  Black 
Deuce  !  Ask  him  something  he  can  an- 
swer yes  to." 

"Ask  if  he  has  a  message  to  any  of 
us,"  said  Fielder. 

It  was  Jenkinson's  turn.  He  shuffled 
and  turned  up  a  card,  which,  without 
showing  to  any  of  us,  he  slipped  back 
into  the  pack  and  hid  as  fast  as  possible. 

"Was  it  no?"  said  Fielder.  "Ask 
him,  then,  if  he  has  a  message  for  Rick 
Converse." 

"  Yes"  said  I,  turning  up  the  queen 
from  my  pack. 

"Ask  him  what  it  is.  No,  we  can't 
ask  that  way,  it's  only  yes  or  no." 

"Let's  ask  if  it  concerns  him  most," 
suggested  I. 

Jenkinson  shuffled  his  pack.  "  Yes" 
he  said. 

"  It's  more  to  do  with  him  than  with 
Converse,"  said  Fielder,  musing.  "  Ask 
him  if  it's  any  weight  on  his  mind." 

"  Yes"  said  I,  showing  my  queen  of 
diamonds. 

"  You  keep  on  asking  him  that  way," 
called  out  Carr. 

"  Ask  him  if  he  feels  he  ever  injured 
Rick  !  "   said  Fielder. 

"  Yes"  said  Jenkinson.  Then  after  a 
pause,  "  Shall  we  ask  if  he  wants  to  ask 
pardon?  " 

"  No,  don't  you,"  shrieked  Carr,  "  you'll 
bring  back  that  thing  again,  if  you  do  !  : 

"  No,  we  haven't,"  said  I,  "  it's  yes." 

"We  can't  ask  him  what  it's  for," 
said  Fielder.  "Ask  him  if  it  was  any- 
thing that  happened  this  year." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jenkinson. 

"  Anything  in  January?  " 

"  Yes"  said  I  in  my  turn. 

"  What  day,  I  wonder,"  said  Fielder. 
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Jenkinson,  who  had  been  shuffling  me- 
chanically, turned  up  a  card,  the  seven 
of  clubs. 

"  It  was  the  seventh  !  "   he  called  out. 

"The  seventh,  was  it?  "  said  Fielder. 

I  turned  up  the  ten  of  hearts. 

"  That's  nothing !  You  ask  him, 
George." 

Jenkinson  turned  up  the  four  of  dia- 
monds. 

"  It's  all  gone,  they  won't  do  anything 
now,"  said  Fielder.  "  It's  nothing  but  that 
he  is  uneasy  about  something  that  hap- 
pened in  January,  perhaps  the  seventh, 
and  we're  to  go  and  ask  Converse's 
pardon.      Let's  go  right  off." 

"  We  can't  go  now,  we'll  be  arrested 
if  we  do,"  said  Carr ;  "it's  after  two 
o'clock.     He'll  be  asleep." 

Jenkinson  turned  upon  him  sternly. 
"  Don't  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  Steve 
will  be  uneasy  till  we've  done  it?  You 
go  ahead,  Jim,  and  we'll  follow.  Of 
course  we'll  have  to  wake  him  up  !  " 

I  don't  know  how  we  got  out  into  the 
street.  Fielder  and  Jenkinson  took  the 
lead ;  Sam  Carr  and  I  followed  behind 
them.  We  knew  nothing  till  the  cold 
night  air  struck  upon  us  and  we  found 
ourselves  going  down  Brattle  Street, 
where  Converse  lived  in  rooms  '  in  a 
private  house.  How  to  wake  him  was 
the  question  :  but  it  was  easily  settled  for 
us.  Just  as  we  reached  the  house  a  hack 
drove  up,  a  man  got  out,  and  in  the 
darkness  we  recognized  Talbot,  who 
lodged  in  the  same  house  and  had  been 
to  Salem  to  an  evening  wedding  and  re- 
ception. He  paid  the  driver  and  stood 
under  the  gas  post  fumbling  for  his  latch 
key  when  Fielder  stepped  up  to  him. 

"  Is  Converse  at  home?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,  yes,"  said  Talbot,  look- 
ing at  us  all  suspiciously. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  down  and  see  us  ; 
we  have  something  very  important  to  tell 
him." 

Talbot  made  no  answer,  but  turned 
the  key  of  the  front  door.  We  kept  so 
close  behind  him  that  he  could  not  get 
in  and  lock  us  out,  as  he  would  evidently 
have  liked  to  do.  The  house  inside  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  deadly  dark,  except 
for  one  gas  light  turned  very  low  down 
in  the  hall. 


"  Tell  Converse  we  want  to  see  him,  - 
or  we'll  go  and  wake  him  up  ourselves," 
said  Fielder  authoritatively,  and  the  wed- 
ding  guest  we  had  pressed  into  our  ser- 
vice obeyed.  I  thought  afterwards  it  was 
strange  he  did  not  make  more  fuss  about 
it,  but  nothing  seemed  strange  that 
night. 

We  waited  in  the  hall,  none  of  us 
speaking  a  word,  but  listening  to  the 
subdued  noises  upstairs.  At  last  Con- 
verse appeared  in  dishabille,  looking 
very  cross  at  being  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me?  " 

"  We  have  very  important  business 
with  you,"  said  Fielder.  "Can  we  come 
into  the  parlor? — and  we'll  tell  you 
about  it." 

Every  one  we  met  seemed  to  knock 
under  to  us  at  once.  Converse  muttered 
something  about  its  being  dreadfully  cold 
at  that  hour,  but  he  led  the  way  into  the 
parlor,  shut  the  door  behind  us,  and  lit 
the  gas.  Then  he  looked  round  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  all,  have 
you  seen  a  ghost?  " 

"We  have  not  seen  him,"  said  Fielder, 
"  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  We 
have  a  message  for  you  from  Steve  Har- 
ley." 

Converse's  jaw  dropped  and  he  tum- 
bled into  a  chair.  "  What,  —  what,  — 
what  do  you  mean?  " 

"  We  were  all  playing  whist  in  Jenkin- 
son's  rooms,"  began  Fielder.  "  We  were 
just  beginning  to  talk  about  you,  when 
Grant,  who  was  sitting  in  Steve's  place, 
turned  up  a  two  of  spades  for  trumps. 
It  was  the  last  trump, Steve  had  turned 
up  when  he  was  playing  a  fortnight  ago. 
I  know,  for  I  remember  particularly 
something  he  said  about  the  Black 
Deuce.  Then  I  turned  up  the  same 
card,  then  Sam,  and  it  went  all  around, 
turning  up  every  time.  After  it  came  to 
me  the  second  time  I  got  another  pack 
to  see  —  "  While  Fielder  had  been 
speaking  a  gradual  change  had  been 
coming  over  Converse's  face.  We  did 
not  guess  what  it  portended,  till  he 
jnmped  from  his  chair  and,  getting  close 
to  Fielder,  almost  collared  him. 
'      "  And  you  come  and  wake  me  up  and 
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What's  the    natter  with  you  all?     Have  you   seen  a  ghost' 


say  that  you  have  a  message  from  Steve 
Harley,  and  then  tell  me  about  your  luck 
in  cards  and  your  trumps!  If — if  I 
didn't  think  you'd  been  taking  too  much 
of  something,  I  —  I  would  cut  you  all 
forever  after !  How  dare  you  mix  up 
his  name  and  memory  with  such  hum- 
bug?" 

His  anger  fell  on  us  like  a  dash  of 
cold  water  on  a  wandering  brain.  It 
brought  us  all  to  our  feet  and  to  our 
senses.  We  seemed  no  longer  in  a  maze, 
but  Fielder  held  his  ground. 

"  Rick  Converse,  you  may  cut  us  all  if 
you  like,  —  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
it.  The  Black  Deuce  came  up  in  an- 
other pack  after  the  queen  of  diamonds, 
which  we  found  meant  yes" 

'•'And  what's  there  strange  about 
that?"  thundered  Converse,  who  we 
feared  would  rouse  the  town.  "  Didn't 
I  read  only  yesterday  of  a  man  in  a 
London  club  who  held  all  the  thirteen 
trumps?  Anything  can  happen  in  cards. 
You  don't    deserve  to   have  been    Steve 


Harley's  friends.  You  weren't  good 
enough  to  black  his  boots.  Don't  tell 
me  any  more.  It's  indecent,  —  it's  blas- 
phemous !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  in  five  words,"  persisted 
Fielder,  "  Steve  does  not  want  us  to  do 
anything  to  prevent  your  being  president, 
and  he  wants  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
something  that  happened  on  the  seventh 
of  last  January,  — that's  all." 

"  He  never  did  anything  to  me  at  all," 
said  Converse.  "  There  never  was  a  single 
time  that  he  did  or  said  anything  that 
anyone  need  ask  pardon  for.  Go  back 
to  your  lying  cards  and  leave  me  alone  ! 
The  seventh  of  January,  —  oh  !  " 

His  face  changed  again  ;  it  was  evident 
that  he  remembered  something. 

Fielder  said  nothing  more.  He  had 
delivered  his  message,  and  sat  silent  in 
the  armchair,  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand. 

Tenkinson  came  forward.  "  Converse  ! 
We've  all  made  fools  of  ourselves  before 
you,  perhaps.     Now  I  think  you  shouldn't 
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mind  telling  us  anything  you  remember. 
We'll  agree  to  say  nothing  about  it  all 
around.     We  do  want  to  know  it." 

Jenkinson,  always  friendly,  was  a  better 
fellow  for  a  confessor  than  Jim  Fielder. 
Converse  looked  at  him  as  if  entreating 
to  be  let  off,  —  then  said  slowly,  "  On  the 
seventh  we  went  in  town  to  that  reception 
at  Mrs.  Orme's  —  it  was  an  awful  crowd 
—  "  He  seemed  to  wish  to  wander  from 
the  subject,  but  our  eyes  all  fixed  upon 
him  forced  him  back  to  it.  He  went  on, 
slower  and  slower.  "  Steve  and  I  were 
walking  through  the  grounds,  and  we  saw 
a  car  just  started.  I  hulloed  and  ran  to 
get  on  it.  Steve  was  close  to  me,  when 
he  stopped  and  leaned  against  the  fence. 
He  said,  '  I  can't  keep  up  with  you  any 
more,  go  ahead  !  '  I  ran  and  jumped 
on.  I  didn't  ask  the  conductor  to  wait 
for  anybody.  I  went  in  town,  and  I 
don't  know  what  he  did,  for  I  didn't  see 
him  when  I  got  there." 

"Oh,  you  shouldn't  think  of  that, " 
said  Jenkinson,  warmly.  "  Of  course 
everybody  jumps  on  cars  first.  You 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  it  at  all  if  some- 
thing hadn't  happened  afterwards." 

Fielder  looked  up  suddenly.  "  Don't 
you  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  that  was  the 
only  time  Steve  ever  grudged  your  push- 
ing ahead  of  him  as  you  were  always 
doing?" 

He  seemed  to  have  run  a  dagger  into 
Converse,  and  Jenkinson  interposed 
hastily. 

"  Oh,  we  can't  tell  that ;  you  and  Steve 
were  always  friends.  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  go  into  it  any  more.  We  shall 
make  ourselves  crazy  if  we  do.  What 
we  ought  to  fdo  now  is  all  to  go  home  and 
go  to  bed ;  and  if  we've  got  you  up  on  a 
false  scent,  why,  you  see,  we  shall  feel 
sillier  about  it  in  the  morning  than  you 
will.     We'd  better  go." 

We  stalked  out  into  the  hall.  Jenkin- 
son stayed  to  try  and  get  Converse  to 
promise  he  would  go  upstairs ;  but  Con- 
verse did  not  seem  to  notice  him,  and 
when  we  had  the  front  door  open  he  had 
to  run  after  us  that  he  might  not  be  shut 
into  the  house. 

"There!"  said  I,  when  we  were  in 
the  street,  "you'll  see  it  won't  make  any 
difference    to  him   at    all.     He'll  go    on 


pushing  just  the  same.  He's  making  up 
already  to  that  Anne  Shirley,  who  never 
would  look  at  him  when  Steve  was  round. 
He  just  wants  her  for  the  position  she 
would  give  him,  —  and  he'll  be  president, 
of  course,  anyway." 

"Well,  let  him  be,"  said  Fielder; 
"don't  you  think  Steve  is  better  off? 
See,  Will,"  he  added,  abruptly  changing 
the  subject,  "  how  can  I  get  off  from  go- 
ing to  your  aunt's  on  Tuesday?  I  shan't 
go,  —  I'll  never  take  a  hand  again." 

"  Afraid  the  cards  will  sell  you  another 
time?"  asked  Carr  almost  lightly,  as  an 
early  milk  cart  rumbled  by  and  seemed 
to  connect  us  with  the  world  of  daylight 
once  more. 

Jenkinson  hushed  him  up,  but  I  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  answer.  My  aunt  had 
asked  Fielder  to  a  whist  party  of  older 
people  especially  because  he  was  such  a 
crack  player ;  he  had  accepted,  and 
there  was  no  good  excuse  that  I  could 
give  for  him,  unless  he  would  suddenly 
sham  severe  illness.  As  it  turned  out, 
Uncle  Will's  gout  put  off  the  party,  and 
Fielder  afterwards  declined  all  such  invi- 
tations. From  that  day  to  this  he  has 
never  touched  a  card. 

"  Don't  think  of  it  now,"  said  Jenkin- 
son, soothingly;  "we'll  all  go  to  bed. 
I'll  go  with  you,  Jim." 

But  Fielder  had  gone  off  into  the 
darkness  before  any  one  could  follow 
him. 

When  I  met  him  the  next  day  he 
seemed  just  like  himself,  less  changed 
than  either  Jenkinson  or  Carr.  Jenkin- 
son said  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
but  was  particularly  affectionate,  almost 
petting,  in  his  manner  to  us  all.  Carr 
was  so  nervous  that  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  really  as  if  he  had  a  fit  of  St. 
Vitus'  dance. 

But  whether  Converse  was  as  changed 
as  we  were,  I  cannot  say.  He  was  class 
president,  of  course.  He  is  making  a 
fortune  at  law  now,  going  into  politics, 
and  will  probably  be  president  of  the 
country  before  he  dies ;  but  he  never 
speaks  to  us  if  he  can  help  it.  When  he 
sees  one  of  us  coming  he  turns  down 
another  street.  If  he  meets  one  of  us 
in  Boston  face  to  face,  he  steps  out  of 
the  way  and  lets  us  pass  by  first. 
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By    William   P.  Andrews. 

RACIOUS,  urbane,  with  charm  of  ageless  youth, 
y    He  bore  the  lotus  through  a  desert  land, 

And  wove  soft  spells  with  his  enchanter's  wand, 
A  fair  mirage  to  cheer  the  soul  and  soothe  ; 

A  tranquil  stream,  whose  depths,  so  clear  and  smooth, 
Held  all  bright  stars  of  heaven,  a  gleaming  band  ; 
Folly  and  Wrong  there  self-convicted  stand, 
Glassed  in  those  smiling,  earnest  deeps  of  truth. 

A  gentle  man  !      He  bore  Truth's  shining  shield, 
Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  ;  and  when  the  foe, 
Rapacious,  toward  his  country  turned  their  prow, 
He,  like  the  quiet  sage,  could  calmly  wield 
Her  sunbeams,  flashing  from  that  flaming  field  — 
And  o'er  those  scornful  hosts  Oblivion's  salt  seas  flow. 
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Whittier  was  preeminently  the  poet  of  New 
England.  There  has  indeed  been  no  New  Eng- 
land poet  for  whom  New  England  itself  has  not 
largely  furnished  material  and  inspiration.  Em- 
erson goes  with  us  from  the  Boston  Tea-party  and 
■Concord  Bridge  to  Monadnoc.  Longfellow  is 
our. companion  in  every  place  which  his  own  life 
touched — in  the  beautiful  town  of  his  youth, 
■"that  is  seated  by  the  sea,"  in  the  halls  of  Bow- 
doin,  in  the  shades  of  Cambridge;  he  is  with  us 
when  we  hear  the  bells  of  Lynn  from  Nahant, 
as  Whittier  is  with  us  when  we  hear  the  bells  of 
Newburyport  from  Salisbury  Beach ;  he  is  with  us  at 
the  Old  Mill  at  Newport  and  in  the  Arsenal  at 
Springfield,  making  each  mysterious  and  awful 
like  Stonehenge  and  the  Tower;  in  "The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish  "  and  "  The  New  England 
Tragedies,"  he  brings  us  closer  to  the  spirit  of  the 
simple  and  severe  life  of  the  men  of  Plymouth  and 
of  the  days  of  the  witchcraft  horror  and  the  per- 
secution of  the  Quakers  than  any  of  the  chroni- 
clers have  brought  us.  How  full,  too,  of  Lowell 
is  Cambridge  —  how  full  is  Lowell's  volume  of 
New  England  places,  of  New  England  men,  and 
of  the  New  England  temper  and  idea  !  Closer 
than  any  other  does  Lowell  stand  to  Whittier  as 
poet  of  New  England;  the  two  must  be  welded 
together  into  one,  to  give  to  the  New  England 
mind  its  adequate  poetic  expression.  With  all  his 
fondness  for  New  England  subjects,  with  all  his 
love  of  local  associations  and  all  his  loyal  Ameri- 
canism, Longfellow  was  not  a  typical  New  Eng- 
lander  in  the  sense  that  Lowell  was,  or  Whittier. 
So  far  as  temperament  and  genius  went,  it  would 
have  been  much  the  same  had  he  found  his  home 
at  Cambridge  on  the  Cam  instead  of  Cambridge 
on  the  Charles,  and  had  he  chosen  the  cathedral 
town  or  the  Devonshire  cottage  or  Whitehall  for 
his  men  and  women  to  live  and  move  in,  instead 
of  Plymouth  and  Salem  and  Boston.  But  Lowell 
and  Whittier  cannot  be  conceived  of  off  of  the 
New  England  ground,  without  the  New  England 
traditions  behind  them,  and  the  New  England 
blood  flowing  in  their  veins.  And  Whittier 
smacks  more  of  the  New  England  soil  than 
Lowell,  is  more  exlusively  New  Englander,  stands 
closer  to  the  people,  just  as  Burns  smacks  more  of 
the  soil  than  Scott  in  Scotland,  though  Burns  in 
temperament  and  genius  is  far  more  like  Lowell 
than  like  Whittier,  if  more  like  Whittier  in  train- 
ing and  environment. 


Whittier 's  first  published  book  was  devoted  to' 
New  England.  It  was  a  little  collection  of 
sketches  and  poems  which  he  had  contributed 
to  the  Nezv  England  Weekly  Review,  at  PI  art- 
ford,  during  his  connection  with  that  paper  in 
1830-31,  and  was  entitled,  "Legends  of  New 
England,  in  Prose  and  Verse."  This  volume 
was  afterwards  suppressed,  as  was  his  next  signifi- 
cant venture,  also  touching  New  England  history, 
the  poem  "Moll  Pitcher,"  published  in  1832. 
His  third  important  work,  "  Mogg  Megone," 
first  published  in  1836,  continued  to  hold  the  first 


place  in  the  successive  editions  of  his  poems, 
saving  only  the  Proem  which  he  placed  before 
the  table  of  contents,  up  to  the  issue  of  the 
new  Riverside  P^dition,  where  it  is  relegated  to  a 
humble  place  in  the  appendix,  with  the  curt  re- 
mark :  "  Looking  at  it  at  the  present  time,  it  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  big  Indian  strutting  about  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  plaid."  This  is  a  good  critical 
judgment;  and  yet  this  early  poem  has  a  very 
genuine  interest  for  one  who  is  contemplating 
Whittier  as  the  poet  of  New  England.  "The 
story  of  Mogg  Megone,"  he  said  in  the  little 
prefatory  note  which  has  hitherto  accompanied 
the  poem,  "  has  been  considered  by  the  author 
only  as  a  framework  for  sketches  of  the  scenery 
of  New  England  and  of  its  early  inhabitants. 
In  portraying  the  Indian  character,  he  has  fol- 
lowed, as  closely  as  his  story  would  admit,  the 
rough  but  natural  delineations  of  Church,  May- 
hew,  Charlevoix,  and  Roger  Williams."  The 
New  England  landscape,  the  old  Indian  life,  the 
pages  of  the  colonial  annalists  —  these  were  what 
he  loved  to  study,  and  these  furnish  the  themes 
for  how  many  of  his  poems !  The  pictures  of 
the  Saco  hurrying  down  to  the  sea,  of  Norridge- 
wock  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  and  of  the  capes 
and  islands  of  Penobscot  Bay,  in  this  early  poem, 
remain  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Whittier's 
New  England  landscape  pictures. 

There  are  a  hundred  New  England  places  which 
the  New  Englander  and  the  wanderer  hither  can 
henceforth  never  look  upon  save  with  Whittier's 
eyes  and  through  the  atmosphere  which  Whittier 
created.  The  writer  of  the  opening  article  in 
this  Whittier  number  of  the  magazine  has  pic- 
tured in  a  most  interesting  way  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  poet  in  his  native  Essex,  and  traced 
the  geography  of  the  various  New  England  bal- 
lads. Whittier  loved  to  give  his  poems  a  geo- 
graphical setting,  loved  to  set  one  poem  of  action 
or  of  meditation  within  another  poem  of  place, 
loved  to  paint  this  hilltop  or  this  shore  where 
he  thought  thus  or  where  he  and  his  friend  spoke 
so  and  so.  "  l^he  Last  Walk  in  Autumn,"  "The 
Chapel  of  the  Hermits,"  "Miriam,"  "The 
Preacher,"  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach,"  all  are 
such  poems  within  poems. 
"  Its  windows  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Beneath  a  thousand  roofs  of  brown, 

Far  down  the  vale,  my  friend  and  I 
Beheld  the  old  and  quiet  town. 

"Awhile  my  friend  with  rapid  search 

O'erran  the  landscape.     'Yonder  spire 
Over  gray  roofs,  a  shaft  of  fire;  — 
What  is  it,  pray?  '     'The  Whitefield  Church. 
There  rest  the  marvellous  prophet's  bones.' 
Then  as  our  homeward  way  we  walked, 
Of  the  great  preacher's  life  we  talked; 
And  through  the  mystery  of  our  theme 
The  outward  glory  seemed  to  stream, 
And  Nature's  self  interpreted 
The  doubtful  record  of  the  dead." 

So,  with  a  glimpse  at  the  steeples  of  New  bury- 
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port,  at  the  meadow-lands  under  the  crimson- 
tinted  clouds,  and  the  white  sails  of  ships  beyond, 
he  passes  on,  in  "The  Preacher,"  to  his  searching 
study  of  Whiterield  and  Edwards  and  of  what 
was  strong  and  what  was  dreadful  in  the  old  New 
England  theology. 

Most  beautiful,  as  of  course  most  important,  of 
all  the  poems  of  this  class, — most  beautiful  and 
most  important  artistically,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
poet's  works,  save  "  Snow-Bound  "  alone,  —  is 
"The  Tent  on  the  Beach."  The  descriptions 
here  of  Salisbury  Beach,  where  the  three  friends 
pitched  their  tent,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Merri- 
mac, 

"  Whence,  sometimes,  when  the  wind  was  light, 
And  dull  the  thunder  of  the  beach, 
They  heard  the  bells  of  morn  and  night 
Swing,  miles  away,  their  silver  speech," 

and  where  the  Poet  reads  his  poems  to  the  Trav- 
eller and  the  Man  of  Books,  —  these  descriptions 
are  so  charming  and  make  such  a  part  of  the  very 
texture  of  the  work,  that  Salisbury  Beach  becomes 
forever  the  poet's  property,  sealed  with  his  seal, 
as  the  Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury  belongs  chiefly 
forever  to  the  verse  of  Longfellow.  Most  of  the 
single  poems  embodied  in  "  The  Tent  on  the 
Beach  "  —  "  The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth  "  (Hamp- 
ton River),  "The  Grave  by  the  Lake"  (Winni- 
piseogee),  "The  Changeling"  (one  of  the  witch- 
craft ballads),  "The  Maids  of  Attitash  "  (Atti- 
tash  is  the  name  of  a  large  and  beautiful  lake  in 
the  northern  part  of  Amesbury),  "The  Dead 
Ship  of  Harpswell,"  "The  Palatine"  (the  old 
ship  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Manisees),  and 
"Abraham  Davenport"  (the  strong  old  Stam- 
ford legislator)  —  are  New  England  poems;  "  The 
Brother  of  Mercy  "  and  "  Kallundborg  Church  " 
alone  in  the  collection  deal  with  foreign  subjects. 
The  Tent  on  the  Beach  was  pitched  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Merrimac.  The  Merrimac 
was  Whittier's  Jordan  —  he  loves  to  think  of  it 
in  that  sacred  way.  From  mouth  to  source,  he 
knew  it  all,  and  loved  it  all;  and  its  waters  rush 
or  murmur  or  placidly  reflect  the  sky  in  a  score 
of  his  poems.  No  poet  ever  did  more  for  Jordan, 
Tiber,  Thames  or  Rhine  than  Whittier  for  the 
Merrimac.  Because  he  lived  beside  it,  it  has  a 
brighter  place  in  American  song  than  any  other 
American  stream,  although  not  the  noblest  nor 
the  fairest  even  of  New  England  rivers.  In  the 
little  poem,  "The  First  Flowers,"  he  says  won- 
deringly  : 

"  Earth's  rocky  tablets  bear  forever 

The  dint  of  rain  and  small  bird's  track. 

Who  knows  but  that  my  idle  verses 

May  leave  some  trace  by  Merrimack  !  " 

The  thought  was  a  prophetic  thought.  As 
Burns's  songs  will  hover  above  the  Ayr  and  be 
echoed  in  its  ripples  long  after  every  new  bridge 
that  may  span  it  shall  have  grown  old,  so  Whit- 
tier's verses  will  be  heard  by  the  Merrimac  as 
long  as  men  hear  its  waters  rustle  by  the  shore  or 
thunder  at  the  dam.  One  of  the  first  poems 
which  Whittier  ever  wrote  —  written  in  the  same 
year  (1825)  as  that  on  "The  Deity,"  which  his 
sister  sent  to  Garrison's  Free  Press  at  Newbury- 
port  —  was  upon   "The  Vale  of   the  Merrimac." 


He  did  not  choose  to  let  it  appear  afterwai 

his  regular  collections,  but  he  gives   it   ;i  place   in 

the  appendix  to  the  new  edition  of  his  .. 

The  most  beautiful  lines  in  tin-  poem  "Pen- 
tucket"  are  those  which  paint  tin  Merrimac 
speeding  along  its  bed  by  moonlight,  a  silent  wit- 
ness of  the  bloody  tragedy  upon  its  1  auk-.  '|  he- 
three  poems,  "Our  River,"  "Revisited,"  and 
"The  Laurels,"  are  all  full  of  the  sentiment  in- 
spired by  the  river  as  seen  from  "The  Law 
the  beautiful  country  seat  upon  its  I 
where  he  loved  to  visit  with  his  friends.  Most 
important  of  these  Merrimac  poems  is  that  which 
bears  the  title,  "The  Merrimac,"  in  which  the 
poet  turns  back  from  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk, 
the  Potomac  and  the  Susquehanna  to  the  stream 
of  his  fathers,  with  new  love  —  as  he  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  it,  in  "  Our  River,"  from  the  Arno, 
Rhine  and  Doom  The  poem  "June  on  the  Mer- 
rimac," unrolls  the  panorama  of  homely  human 
life  among  the  villages  and  farms  along  the  river's 
banks  beneath  the  skies  of  June. 

Haverhill,  the  poet's  birthplace,  and  Amesbury, 
so  long  his  home,  both  lie  upon  the  Merrimac, 
the  latter  at  the  point  where  "  the  swift  Powow  "' 
flows  into  the  larger  stream.  The  Powov  also 
comes  often  into  Whittier's  verses,  —  most  beau- 
tifully in  the  little  poem  of  "The  Fountain."  in 
which  the  poet  preserves  the  tradition  of  a  hue 
Indian,  whose  warrior  sires  had  dwelt  upon  the 
hills  beside  the  river  when  only  a  mighty  wood, 
where  the  deer  kept  his  covert,  had  thrown  its 
shadows  down  their  sides,  coming  back  to  see 
gloomy  bridges  now  striding  the  clear  waters  and 
sullen  smoke  hanging  over  the  black  forges,  and 
to  hear  wheels  jar  and  iron  clang,  and  turning 
sadly  away  wondering  how  his  fathers  ever  loved 
to  linger  here. 

Haverhill  always  retained  a  warm  place  in  the 
poet's  heart.  It  was  fitting  that  his  friends 
should  gather  there,  as  they  have  just  done,  at 
the  old  place  immortalized  in  "  Snow-Bound,"  for 
the  beautiful  memorial  service. 

"  In  sunny  South  and  prairied  West 
Are  exiled  hearts  remembering  still, 
As  bees  their  hive,  as  birds  their  nest, 
The  homes  of  Haverhill." 

So  he  sang  in  the  little  poem  on  "  Kenoza 
Lake."  This  beautiful  lake  in  East  Haverhill  w  as, 
as  the  poet  himself  tells  us,  the  "  Great  Pond  *'  of 
his  boyhood.  This  poem,  which  gave  it  the  name 
of  Kenoza  (the  Indian  word  for  Pickerel),  was 
read  at  the  opening  of  a  public  park  upon  its 
shores  in  1859.  For  the  opening  of  the  Haverhill 
library  in  1875,  ne  wrote  tne  S011g  entitled  "The 
Library." 

"  Hampton  Beach,"  "The  River  Path,"  "  Skip- 
per Ireson's  Ride,"  "The  Swan  Song  of  Parson 
Avery,"  "  Abram  Morrison,"  "The  Countess," 
"The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann,"  "The  Double- 
Headed  Snake  of  Newdmry,"  "The  Sycamores." 
"Cobbler  Keezar's  Vision."  "The  Prophecy  of 
Samuel  Sewall,"  —  all  these  and  how  many  more 
are  Essex  poems,  poems  of  landscape  or  poems 
of  legend,  most  of  them  bursting  somewhere  into 
lines  revealing  the  poet's  dominant  feeling,  so  ten- 
derly expressed  in  one  of  the  sweet  cantos  o£ 
"The  Bridal  of  Pennacook  "  : 
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"  The  hills  are  dearest  which  our  childish  feet 
Have    climbed   the   earliest;    and    the    streams 

most  sweet 
Are  ever  those  at  which  our  young  lips  drank." 

"  Cobbler  Keezar's  Vision  "  is  an  Essex  pro- 
phecy, like  that  of  Samuel  Sevvall.  The  old  judge 
prophesies  that 

"  As  long  as  Plum  Island,  to  guard  the  coast, 
As  .God  appointed,  shall  keep  its  post, 

So  long  shall  Christians  here  be  born, 
Grow  up  and  ripen  as  God's  sweet  corn  !  " 

Cobbler  Keezar,  a  noted  character  among  the 
-early  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  "  a 
tough  old  Teuton,"  holds  up  his  lapstone,  in  the 
poem,  —  a  mystic  lapstone  wrought  by  a  mighty 
magician  from  a  fragment  of  moonstone  in  the 
tower  of  Nettesheim,  —  making  a  lens  of  it, 
through  which  he  gazes  a  century  and  a  half  into 
the  future  of  Essex  and  the  Merrimac,  and  tells 
his  neighbors  what  he  sees.  It  is  a  picture  of 
Whittier's  own  Essex,  which  he  sees. 

*'  Still  ran  the  stream  to  the  river, 
And  river  and  ocean  joined; 
And  there  were  the  bluffs  and  the  blue  sea  line, 
And  cold  north  hills  behind. 

But  the  mighty  forest  was  broken 

By  many  a  steepled  town, 
By  many  a  white-walled  farm-house, 

And  many  a  garner  brown. 

Turning  a  score  of  mill-wheels, 

The  stream  no  more  ran  free; 
White  sails  on  the  winding  river, 

White  sails  on  the  far-off  sea." 

He  sees,  too,  priest  and  Quaker  living  kindly 
together,  no  stocks,  no  gallows-tree,  no  worry 
over  ranters,  no  witches  to  drown,  young  men 
and  maidens  as  gay  as  at  a  fete  at  Bingen  or  at 
Frankfort  fair,  and  he  wonders  whether  the  old 
folk  would  know  their  children. 

As  the  old  cobbler  used  his  mystic  lapstone  to 
look  forward,  Whittier  is  always  holding  up  for 
us  his  mystic  lens  through  which  to  let  us  look 
backward  upon  the  New  England  past.  He  loves 
its  veriest  horrors  and  superstitions  as  material  of 
poetry,  sure  as  he  always  is  to  point  the  moral, 
and  loves  to  throw  over  all  "  the  light  which  never 
was."  "  How  has  New  England's  romance  fled  !  " 
he  laments  in  one  place,  cataloguing  with  almost 
as  much  pathos  and  regret  as  sportiveness  the 
old-time  illusions,  and  not  contemplating  with 
fondness  at  all  "  our  modern  Yankee,"  who  sees 

"Nor  omens,  spells,  nor  mysteries; 
And  naught  above,  below,  around, 
Of  life  or  death,  of  sight  or  sound, 
Whate'er  its  nature,  form  or  look, 
Excites  his  terror  or  surprise,  — 
All  seeming  to  his  knowing  eyes 
Familiar  as  his  '  catechize,' 
Or  Webster's  Spelling-Book  !  " 

He  cannot  brook  the  decay  of  romance.  He 
cannot  look  out  upon  his  own  surroundings  or 
backward  upon  the  past  of  his  own  New  England 
save  with  the  romantic  eye.     His  effort  is  always 


to  make  his  reader  and  his  neighbor  feel  that 
romance  is  as  truly  here  as  in  the  lands  of  story, 
and  he  loves  the  themes  which  help  this  feeling. 
"I  trust,"  he  sings,  in  the  opening  of  "The 
Bridal  of  Pennacook," 

"  That    some,    who     sigh,    while    wandering   in 

thought, 
Pilgrims  of  Romance  o'er  the  olden  world, 
That  our  broad  land,  —  our  sea-like  lakes  and 

mountains 
Piled  to  the  clouds,  —  our  rivers  overhung 
By  forests  which  have  known  no  other  change 
For  ages,  than  the  budding  and  the  fall 
Of  leaves,  —  our  valleys  lovelier  than  those  ' 
Which    the    old    poets    sang    of, — should  but 

figure 
On  the  apocryphal  chart  of  speculation 
As    pastures,     wood-lots,    mill-sites,    with    the 

privileges, 
Rights  and  appurtenances,  which  make  up 
A  Yankee  Paradise,  —  unsung,  unknown, 
To  beautiful  tradition;  even  their  names, 
Whose  melody  yet  lingers  like  the  last 
Vibration  of  the  red  man's  requiem, 
Exchanged  for  syllables  significant 
Of  cotton-mill  and  rail-car,  will  look  kindly 
Upon  this  effort  to  call  up  the  ghost 
Of  our  dim  past." 

Whether  it  be  past  or  present  that  he  sings  of, 
everywhere  we  find  this  imperious  instinct  to  dis- 
count the  centuries  with  their  haze  and  ivy,  and 
see  the  now  and  here  as  the  most  poetic  eye  has 
looked  back  to  the  most  poetic  then  and  there. 
He  will  make 

"  Free-limbed  Dianas  on  the  green, 
Loch  Katrine's  Ellen,  or  Undine," 

of  the  girls  who  handle  the  oars  for  the  excur- 
sion on  the  Artichoke, 

"  The  forms  of  which  the  poets  told, 
The  fair  benignities  of  old, 

Were  doubtless  such  as  you; 
What  more  than  Artichoke  the  rill 
Of  Helicon?     Than  Pipe-stave  hill 

Arcadia's  mountain-view? 

The  beauty  which  old  Greece  or  Rome 
Sung,  painted,  wrought,  lies  close  at  home; 

We  need  but  eye  and  ear 
In  all  our  daily  walks  to  trace 
The  outlines  of  incarnate  grace, 

The  hymns  of  gods  to  hear  !  " 

The  same  thought  speaks  in  "  Sunset  on  the 
Bearcamp  "  : 

"  A  waif  from  Carroll's  wildest  hills, 

Unstoried  and  unknown; 
The  ursine  legend  of  its  name 

Prowls  on  its  banks  alone; 
Yet  flowers  as  fair  its  slopes  adorn 

As  ever  Yarrow  knew, 
Or,  under  rainy  Irish  skies, 

By  Spenser's  Mulla  grew." 

The  Book-man,  in  "  The  Tent  on  the  Beach," 
recognizes  this  quality  in  the  poet,  this  imperative 
love  and  necessity  to  idealize  the  common,  and 
says  laughingly : 
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"  Why,  you  shall  sit  in  Ramsay's  place, 
And,  with  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  keep 
On  Yankee  hills  immortal  sheep, 
While  lovelorn  swains  and  maids  the  seas  be- 
yond 
Hold   dreamy   tryst    around  your   huckleberry- 
pond." 

This  disposition  to  idealize  the  landscape  and 
the  life  which  lay  closest  to  him  was  more  than  a 
poetic  feeling  with  Whittier,  —  it  was  a  religious 
feeling.  All  nature  and  all  humanity  were 
freighted  for  him  with  the  divine  message,  and 
that  part  of  nature  and  of  humanity  which  was 
before  his  eyes  spoke  clearest  and  loudest.  "The 
harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung  "  never  ceased  to 
play  to  his  attuned  and  reverent  ear;  all  the  earth 
was  one  great  temple,  and  every  land  —  most  of 
all  that  spread  before  his  loving  eyes  —  a  Pales- 
tine. 

"  What  unseen  altar  crowns  the  hills 

That  reach  up  stair  on  stair? 
What  eyes  look  through,  what  white  wings  fan 

These  purple  veils  of  air? 
What  Presence  from  the  heavenly  heights 

To  those  of  earth  stoops  down? 
Not  vainly  Hellas  dreamed  of  gods 

On  Ida's  snowy  crown  !  " 

So  he  exclaims  in  the  beautiful  poem,  "  Sunset 
on  the  Bearcamp,"  from  which  Ave  have  already 
quoted.  The  more  important  and  still  more  beau- 
tiful expressions  of  the  feeling,  with  which  "  The 
Tent  on  the  Beach "  concludes  and  with  which 
"The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits"  both  begins  and 
•ends,  are  so  familiar  that  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  mention  them.  It  is  the  Palestinian  phrase 
which  Whittier  —  true  son  of  the  fathers  of  New 
England  —  chiefly  uses,  and  which  best  tits  his 
thought.  He  is  not  quite  at  home  ever  on  Ida 
or  by  Helicon  or  with  "  the  gods  "  ;  he  is  the 
most  self-conscious  and  the  poorest  possible  of 
pagans.  He  is  a  Hebrew,  not  a  Greek — -this 
Puritan  Quaker.  It  is  Horeb  and  Galilee  into 
which  his  religious  imagination  simply  and  natur- 
ally metamorphoses  Powow  Hill  and  Attitash. 

"  The  heavens  are  glassed  in  Merrimac, — 
What  more  could  Jordan  render  back?" 

Of  all  the  poems  of  Whittier  the  home  lover, 
there  is  none  so  beautiful,  we  think,  as  there  is 
none  so  considerable,  save  only  "  Snow-Bound," 
as  "The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn."  It  is  a  piece 
of  self-revelation  as  strong  and  noble  as  it  is  ten- 
der and  affectionate.  The  poet  here  opens  his 
heart  to  us,  and  shares  with  us  the  motives,  the 
longings,  the  nourishments  and  the  loves  of  his 
life.  The  quick  portraits  of  the  friends  who 
-came  to  him  in  his  quiet  village  home  —  Emerson, 
Taylor,  Sumner  —  are  drawn  as  finely  as  those 
others,  of  Taylor  and  Fields,  in  "  The  Tent  on 
the  Beach."  The  friends  in  the  library,  always 
with  him,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  sages,  Bacon, 
Pascal,  are  remembered  almost  as  lovingly.  But 
the  most  beautiful  verses  are  those  which  breathe 
his  fondness  for  his  native  hills.  He  is  not  with- 
out dreams  of  Syrian  sands  and  Alpine  snows,  of 
Venice,  the  Arno,  and  the  Alhambra; 


"But  scarce  would  Ceylon's  breath  of  flowers  he- 
sweet, 
Could  I   not  feel  thy  soil,  New  England,  at  my 

feet. 

At  times  I  lung  fur  gentler  skies, 
And  bathe  in  dreams  of  softer  air, 

But  homesick  tears  would  fill  th< 
That  saw  the  Cross  without  the  k 

But  it  is  not  the  New  England  hills  alone 
which  have  his  tribute  in  this  beautiful  po<  m,  but 
the  homes  which  nestle  among  them,  the  I 
of  freedom,  of  strenuous  effort,  of  the  homely 
virtues,  of  purity  and  love.  These  wire  vvl 
cleared  his  native  soil  to  the  heart  of  Whittier, 
and  these  are  what  he  commemorat  s  so  i  ften  in 
his  verse.  The  call  of  duty  made  fcim,  almost  his 
whole  life  long,  the  burning  poet  of  reform  and 
of  affairs;    but  how  much  more  dear  to  him 

"  Some  song  of  private  worth, 
Some  homely  idyl  of  my  native  North,'' 

he  has  told  us  with  deep  feeling  in  the  epilogue; 
to  "The  Panorama,"  in  "  The  Summons,"  and  in 
other  places.  Even  while  the  war  raged,  he  chose 
to  turn  at  times  to  such  subjects  as  "Amy  Went- 
worth  "  and  "The  Countess,"  justifying  himself 
by  appeal  to  precedent. 

"As  Niirnberg  sang  while  Wittenberg  defied, 
And  Kranaeh  painted  by  his  Luther's  side, 
And  through  the  war-march  of  the  Puritan, 
The  silver  stream  of  Marvell's  music  ran, 
So  let  the  household  melodies  be  sung. 
The  pleasant  pictures  on  the  wall  be  hung." 

When  Whittier  went  away  from  his  Essex 
home,  it  was  usually  to  follow  the  Merrimac  to  its 
sources.  The  country  about  Winnipiseogee  and 
Chocorua  was  especially  clear  to  him,  dearer  than 
the  bolder  mountain  scenery  beyond,  and  there  is 
a  large  group  of  poems  which  have  served  to 
stamp  this  as  "  Whittier  land  "  almost  as  truly 
as  Essex  itself.  The  story  of  "The  Bridal  of 
Pennacook "  is  told  by  the  poet  to  his  friends 
while  for  a  time  they  make  their  home 

"  in  that  quiet  inn 
Which   looks  from   Conway  on   the   mountains 

piled 
Heavily  against  the  horizon  of  the  North  "  ; 

and  the  prologue  is  a  record  of  their  wanderings 
in  that  region  and  up  the  Pemigew  asset.  "The 
Lakeside,"  "The  Grave  by  the  Lake,"  and  "  Sum- 
mer by  the  Lakeside,"  are  all  Winnipiseogee 
poems.  "The  Hill-top"  of  the  poem  bearing 
that  name  overlooks  "  mountain-girdled  Squam." 
The  "Mountain  Pictures"  are  of  Franconia  from 
the  Pemigewasset  and  Monadnock  from  Wachu- 
set.  The  scene  of  "Mary  Garvin"  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saco. 

"From  the  heart  of  Waumbek  Methna,  from  the 
lake  that  never  fails, 

Falls  the  Saco  in  the  green  lap  of  Conway's 
intervales; 

There,  in  wild  and  virgin  freshness,  its  waters 
foam  and  flow, 

As  when  Darby  Field  first  saw  them,  two  hun- 
dred vears  ago." 
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To  the  beautiful  "  Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp " 
we  have  already  twice  referred.  But  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  these  New  Hampshire  poems 
is  "  Among  the  Hills."  The  scene  of  this  tender 
and  charming  story,  one  of  the  most  charming 
which  Whittier  tells,  is  "  beside  the  Bearcamp 
Water  "  Each  verse  of  the  poem  is  an  exquisite 
picture,  or  a  fine  reading  of  the  heart  of  man  or 
woman;  and  the  prelude  is  a  pastoral  full  of 
striking  contrasted  lessons.  The  poet  pictures 
with  sympathy  and  power  the  hard  side  of  that 
New  Hampshire  country  life, — 

"  How  wearily  the  grind  of  toil  goes  on 
Where  love  is  wanting,  how  the  eye  and  ear 
And  heart  are  starved  amidst  the  plenitude 
Of  nature,  and  how  hard  and  colorless 
Is  life  without  an  atmosphere." 

He  paints  the  shiftlessness,  the  ugliness,  the 
rubbish, 

"  And,    in    sad    keeping   with    all    things    about 
them, 
Shrill,  querulous  women,  sour  and  sullen  men, 
Untidy,  loveless,  old  before  their  time, 
With  scarce  a  human  interest  save  their  own 
Monotonous  round  of  small  economies, 
Or  the  poor  scandal  of  the  neighborhood. 

Church-goers,  fearful  of  the  unseen  Powers, 
But  grumbling  over  pulpit-tax  and  pew-rent, 
Saving,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  souls 
And  winter  pork  with  the  least  possible  outlay 
Of  salt  and  sanctity." 

Nowhere  else  does  Whittier  depict  so  strongly 
the  opposite  of  those  things  which  he  loves  to 
celebrate  in  the  New  England  home.  As  against 
all  this,  he  exclaims,  in  the  spirit  of  Emerson  in 
"  Monadnoc  "  : 

"  Our  yeoman  should  be  equal  to  his  home 
Set  in  the  fair,  green  valleys,  purple  walled, 
A  man  to  match  his  mountains,  not  to  creep 
Dwarfed  and  abased  below  them." 

How  happy  were  it, 

"  If  more  and  more  we  found  the  troth 
Of  fact  and  fancy  plighted, 
And  culture's  charm  and  labor's  strength 
In  rural  homes  united  !  " 

Such  a  home  Whittier  shows  us  in  "  Among 
the  Hills." 

*   * 

If  Whittier  has  thus  connected  himself  in  our 
thoughts  with  so  much  in  the  New  England  land- 
scape, so  has  he  connected  himself  with  many 
chapters  of  old  New  England  history.  In  "  The 
Northmen  "  and  "  Norembega,"  he  takes  us  back 
to  the  very  twilight  time.  The  poem  "  Lexing- 
ton "  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  "  embattled  farm- 
ers "  of  1775.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  colonial 
era  that  he  turns,  the  time  especially  of  the 
witchcraft  horrors  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers,  which  so  deeply  affected  the  mind  of 
Longfellow  also  and  furnish  the  subjects  of  his 
"New  England  Tragedies."  To  these  two  epi- 
sodes Whittier  devotes  so  many  poems  that  they 
constitute    a    notable    department    of    his    work. 


"  Mabel  Martin  "  and  "  The  Witch  of  Wenham"" 
are  graphic  pictures  of  the  time  when  the  most 
tragical  of  New  England  superstitions  swept  over 
Essex.  "  Cassandra  Southwick,"  "  The  Exiles,"" 
and  the  "  King's  Missive  "  fulfil  the  same  office 
with  reference  to  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,. 
The  vision  of  the  days  to  come,  when  Boston- 
should  be  "Christian  liberty's  chosen  home,"  to 
which  the  old  Upsall  gives  voice,  from  the  door 
of  his  Red  Lion  Inn,  in  the  latter  poem,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  passages  in  Whittier.  Not  many 
of  Whittier's  poems  directly  touch  Boston  itself. 
"The  Emancipation  Group  "  was  a  dedication  of 
our  statue  of  Lincoln  and  the  slave.  "  Calef 
in  Boston "  preserves  the  tradition  of  a  me- 
morable plea  for  toleration  and  freedom  in  the 
early  days  of  Boston  —  Robert  Calef  being  a- 
sturdy  merchant  who  dared  denounce  the  cre- 
dulity and  bigotry  of  Cotton  Mather.  "In  the 
Old  South"  is  another  of  the  Quaker  poems,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  half-crazed,  half-naked  girl 
who  came  and  stood  in  the  Old  South  Churchr 
crying  "  Repent !  "  and  pleading  for  equality,  andi 
was  whipped  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 

"  But   the   words  she   uttered    that   day  nor  fire- 
could  burn  nor  water  drown;" 

and  the  poet  closes  with  an  apostrophe  to  the- 
Old  South  as  to-day  the  chosen  temple  of  free- 
dom. 

"  And  now  whenever  a  wrong  is  done, 
It  thrills  the  conscious  walls; 
The  stone  from  the  basement  cries  aloud 
And  the  beam  from  the  timber  calls. 

There  are  steeple-houses  on  every  hand, 
And  pulpits  that  bless  and  ban  ; 

And  the  Lord  will  not  grudge  the  single  churcb 
That  is  set  apart  for  man. 

So  long  as  Boston  shall  Boston  be, 
And  her  bay-tides  rise  and  fall, 

Shall  freedom  stand  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
And  plead  for  the  rights  of  all !  " 

"The  Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time,"  "  The 
Meeting,"  and  "  Eirst-day  Thoughts,"  are  all 
beautiful  expressions  of  the  poet's  own  love  for 
the  Quaker  tradition  and  the  Quaker  ways. 
"  The  Quaker  Alumni,"  read  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  Friends'  School  at  Providence  in  i860,  is 
a  fine  vindication  of  early  Quakerism,  and  "A 
Spiritual  Manifestation,"  read  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1870,  is  a  tribute  to  Roger  Williams 
for  the  noble  spirit  of  toleration  shown  by  him 
both  toward  the  Quakers  and  more  troublesome 
people  in  the  first  Rhode  Island  days. 


Into  what  we  have  called  Whittier's  poems  of 
New  England  landscape,  as  into  the  poems  of 
New  England  history,  there  constantly  come- 
tender  and  beautiful  bits  of  homely  human  life : 
"  Among  the  Hills,"  furnishes  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this.  But  there  is  besides  a  whole  great 
group  of  poems  relating  directly  and  entirely 
to  the  life,  the  surroundings  and  sentiments  and 
character  of  the  people,  —  the  New  England 
country  people,    the  village  folk,    and  the    mem 
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-.and  women  and  children  of  the  farm.  "  Snow- 
Bound,"  of  course,  is  the  preeminent  example 
—  dear  to  the  New  England  heart,  as  the  "De- 
serted Village "  and  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night "  to  the  hearts  of  all  men.  "  Maud 
Muller,"  "The  Yankee  Girl,"  "The  Pump- 
kin," "April,"  "My  Playmate,"  "The  May- 
flowers," "Telling  the  Bees,"  "For  an  Au- 
tumn   Festival,"    "The  Old    Burying-Ground," 

these    belong    to  this    homely    and     charming 

class  of  poems.  Many  —  "The  Barefoot  Boy" 
is  the  masterpiece  in  this  kind  —  are  poems  of 
boyhood;  and  through  many  there  runs  a  deli- 
cate, often  pathetic  thread  of  reminiscence.  "  In 
School-Days,"  and  "  To  my  Old  Schoolmaster" 
contain  lifelike  pictures  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land district  school.  The  stirring  "  Songs  of 
Labor," — "The  Ship  Builders,"  "The  Shoe- 
makers," "The  Drovers,"  "The  Fishermen," 
•"The  Huskers,"  "The  Corn  Song,"  "The 
Lumbermen" — all  are  songs  of  New  England 
labor  and  laborers.  The  last  of  these  is  crisp 
^.nd  breezy  with  the  air  of  the  Maine  woods.  — 

"  Where  the  crystal  Ambijejis 

Stretches  broad  and  clear, 
And  Millnoket's  pine-black  ridges 

Hide  the  browsing  deer; 
Where,  through  lakes  and  wide  morasses, 

Or  through  rocky  walls, 
Swift  and  strong,  Penobscot  passes, 

WThite  with  foamy  falls; 
Where,  through  clouds,  are  glimpses  given 

Of  Katahdin's  sides,  — 
Rock  and  forest  piled  to  heaven, 

Torn  and  ploughed  by  slides  !  " 

"The  Corn  Song  "  should  take  its  place,  along 
"with  Miss  Proctor's  noble  poem  recently  pub- 
lished, "Columbia's  Emblem,"  at  the  forefront  in 
all  the  papers  spread  abroad  by  the  people  who 
are  commending  the  Indian  corn  for  adoption  as 
«our  national  plant;  for  it  goes  directly  to  the 
popular  heart. 

"  Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard  ! 
Heap  high  the  golden  corn  ! 
No  richer  gift  has  autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn  ! 


Notable  revelations  of  the  heart  of  Whitti<  ■ . 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  survey  of  his 
New  England,  are  the  poems  addressed 
to  great  New  England  men,  his  friends.  Many 
of  these  are  devoted  to  his  Anti-slavery  friends  — 
the  lines  to  Garrison,  to  Channing,  to  Rantoul,  to 
Sumner,  to  the  Sewalls,  to  Lydia  Maria  <  hild. 
The  poem  on  William  Francis  Bartlett  is  a 
tiful  tribute  to  that  youthful  hero.  The  lines 
addressed  to  Bayard  Taylor  and  to  [ami  -  I  . 
Fields  bring  to  remembrance  the  bright  portraits 
of  those  two  dear  friends  of  the  poet,  in  "  I  he 
Tent  on  the  Peach."  "Among  the  Hills  "is 
gracefully  dedicated  to  Mrs.  fields.  "The  Prayer 
of  Agassiz  "  preserves  the  memory  of  t In- 
reverent  opening  of  the  famous  school  at  Peni- 
kese.  "  Ichabod,"  the  bitter  word  with  which 
the  poet  denounced  and  mourned  for  Webster 
after  his  terrible  mistake  in  1850,  is  a 
equalled  in  severity  only  by  Browning's  "The 
Lost  Leader."  In  truth  the  poet  himself 
came  to  feel,  as  passion  subsided,  that  it  was  too 
severe;  and  "The  Lost  Occasion  "  is  in  a  measure 
an  atonement  for  it.  The  verses  to  "  Bryant  on 
his  Birthday"  close  with  lines  which  would 
equally,  in  that  war  time,  have  fitted  Whittier 
himself. 

"  Thank  God  !  his  hand  on  Nature's  keys 
Its  cunning  keeps  at  life's  full  span; 
But  dimmed  and  dwarfed,  in  times  like  these. 
The  poet  seems  beside  the  man  ! 

So  be  it !   let  the  garlands  die, 

The  singer's  wreath,  the  painter's  meed, 
Let  our  names  perish,  if  thereby 

Our  country  may  be  saved  and  freed  !  " 

The  last  poem  which  Whittier  wrote,  we  tli 
was  his  touching  tribute  to  Dr.  Holmes,  w 
appeared  just  before  the  poet's  death,  and  is 
so  fresh  in  every  memory  that  we  do  not  nee 
quote  it  here.  It  will  take  its  place  beside 
other  poem,  "  The  Autocrat,"  read  at  the  IK' 
breakfast. 

"  Long  may  he  live  to  sing  for  us 

His  sweetest  songs  at  evening  time, 
And  like  his  Chambered  Nautilus, 
To  holier  heights  of  beauty  climb  ! 
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All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  June 
Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest-time  has  come, 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 


Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 
The  apple  from  the  pine, 

The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 
The  cluster  from  the  vine; 

IBut  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

_  The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
:Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  corn, 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  God  !  ' 


The  New  England  landscape,  New  England 
history,  New  England  life,  New  England  men  — 
and,  finally,  we  have  everywhere  in  Whittier  the 
appeal  to  the  New  England  spirit.  He  loves  to 
think  of  the  virtues  that  thrive  on  the  rugged 
soil,  and  of  the  schoolhouse  on  the  hill. 

"  The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health; 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock, 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilgrim  Rock ; 
And  still  maintains,  with  milder  laws 
And  clearer  light,  the  good  old  cause  !  " 

He  is  ever  turning,  to  point  his  admonitions  and 
warnings,  to  the  old  New  England  time,  to  the 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan. 
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"  Praise  and  thanks  for  an  honest  man  !  — 
Glory  to  God  for  the  Puritan  !  " 

he  exclaims,  as  he  thinks  of  the  conscientious 
mistakes  and  then  of  the  sincere  penitence  of 
Samuel  Sewall-.  In  his  stinging  chastisement  of 
the  "  sacrifice  of  man  to  gain,"  in  the  poem 
"Moloch  in  State  Street,"  written  in  1851,  he 
cries : 

"  What  faces  frown  upon  ye,  dark 
With  shame  and  pain? 
Come  these  from  Plymouth's  Pilgrim  bark? 
Is  that  young  Vane?  " 

When  there  was  need  of  it,  as  in  "  The  Pas- 
toral Letter,"  he  would  turn  to  the  shameful 
pages  of  New  England's  history,  the  days  when 
pillory  and  whip  coerced  opinion,  for  parallels 
wherewith  to  rebuke  the  bigotry  and  inhumanity 
of  his  own  time. 

"  And  will  ye  ask  me,  why  this  taunt 

Of  memories  sacred  from  the  scorner, 
And  why  with  reckless  hand  I  plant 

A  nettle  on  the  graves  ye  honor  ? 
Not  to  reproach  New  England's  dead 

This  record  from  the  past  I  summon, 
Of  manhood  to  the  scaffold  led, 

And  suffering  and  heroic  woman. 
No  —  for  yourselves  alone,  I  turn 

The  pages  of  intolerance  over, 
That  in  their  spirit,  dark  and  stern, 

Ye  haply  may  your  own  discover  !  " 

A  pall  falls  upon  the  very  New  England  land- 
scape, to  his  eyes,  when  a  deed  of  shame  is  done 
in  the  land.     Thus,  in  "  The  Rendition  "  : 

"  All  love  of  home,  all  pride  of  place, 
All  generous  confidence  and  trust, 
Sank  smothering  in  that  deep  disgust 
And  anguish  of  disgrace. 

Down  on  my  native  hills  of  June, 
And  home's  green  quiet,  hiding  all 
Fell  sudden  darkness  like  the  fall 

Of  midnight  upon  noon  !  " 

The  appeal  is  often  to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  Puritan  time.  The  poem 
"To  Faneuil  Hall"  is  such  an  appeal.  In  "The 
Pine  Tree  "  come  the  lines  : 

"  O  my  God  !  • —  for  that  free  spirit,  which  of  old 

in  Boston  town 
Smote  the  Province  House  with  terror,  struck 

the  crest  of  Andros  down  !  — 
For  another  strong-voiced  Adams  in  the  city's 

streets  to  cry, 


'Up   for   God    and    Massachusetts !'—  Set   your 

feet  on  mammon's  lie  ! 
Perish    banks    and    perish   traffic,  —  spin    your 

cotton's  latest  pound,  ■ — ■ 
But   in    Heaven's   name   keep    your   honor,  — 

keep  the  heart  o'  the  Bay  State  sound  !  '  " 

He  begins  the  poem  "  New  Hampshire,"  writ- 
ten in  1845,  —  ^  is  alwa)'S  important  to  note  the 
dates  of  Whittier's  poems,  —  with  the  lines  : 

"  God  bless  New  Hampshire  !  —  from  her  granite: 
peaks 
Once   more   the  voice   of   Stark   and  Langdon 
speaks !  " 

He  loves  to  glory,  as  in  the  "  Stanzas  for  the 
Times,"  that 

"No  seal  is  on  the  Yankee's  mouth, 
No  fetter  on  the  Yankee's  press  !  " 

and  he  cries  indignantly,  in  the  "  Song  of  the 
Free,"  to  those  about  him  who  would  make  truce 
with  oppression : 

"  Where's  the  New-Englander  shamefully  cower- 
ing? " 

In  the  burning  poem,  "  Massachusetts  to  Vir- 
ginia," he  sweeps  through  every  Massachusetts 
county  from  Hampshire  to  Barnstable,  making  all 
stand  up  like  armed  men,  to  denounce  the  slave 
laws.  In  the  poem,  "  Texas :  Voice  of  New 
England,"  he  makes  the  flame-tongued  heralds.. 
speak, 

"  From  Wachuset,  lone  and  bleak, 
Unto  Berkshire's  tallest  peak  "; 

and  he  makes  all  New  England  rise  with  prom- 
ises of  blessing  upon  Delaware  if  she  acts  bravely 
on  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  1847. 

"Vermont    shall     bless    thee;     and    the    granite 

peaks, 
And  vast  Katahdin  o'er  his  woods,  shall  wear 
Their  snow-crowns    brighter  in  the  cold  keen 

air; 
And  Massachusetts,  with  her  rugged  cheeks 
O'errun  with  grateful  tears,  shall  turn  to  thee, 
When,  at  thy  bidding,  the  electric  wire 
Shall  tremble  northward  with  its  words  of  fire; 
Glory   and    praise    to    God !     another    State   is. 

free  !  " 

Our  saintly  and  heroic  poet's  benediction  rests 
on  our  New  England  hills,  it  rests  upon  our  his- 
tory, upon  our  homes,  upon  our  hearts.  It  is  a. 
great  legacy;    it  is  a  solemn  call. 
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HE  traveller 
approaching  the  fam- 
ous city  of  ^Cologne 
sees,  miles  away  in 
the  distance,  long  be- 
fore any  other  object 
can  be  discerned  with 
two  lofty 
spires  rising  far  into 
the  sky,  springing 
|Hi  from  massive  towers. 
The  nearer  he  comes 
to  the  city  the  loftier 
and  grander  do  the 
spires  and  towers  ap- 
pear, dwarfing  into 
absolute  insignifi- 
cance buildings  which  elsewhere  he  would 
call  great;  and  when  in  the  dusk  of 
twilight  he  stands  at  the  base  of  these 
towers  and  looks  up  as  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  it  is  as  though  he  were  be- 
fore the  work  of  more  than  mortal 
hands.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  has 
crossed  the  snowy  summit  of  some  Alpine 
pass  and  gazes  upon  the  exquisite  lines 
and  marvellous  art  of  the  great  marble 
church  of  Northern  Italy,  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  silent  witness  of  centuries  of 
history  in  that  "battleground  of  the  ages." 
Or,  crowning  some  rocky  height,  as  at 
English  Durham  or  Lincoln,  the  town 
gathered  about  and  below  it  as  around  a 
castle  of  defence,   the    splendid   church 


speaks  of  days  far  different  from  ours,  of 
a  faith  simple  and  pure,  of  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  which  the  nineteenth  century 
sometimes  seems  a  stranger. 

Among  all  the  objects  of  sentimental 
and  historical  interest  which  greet  the 
eye  and  stimulate  the  mind  of  the  stud- 
ent on  his  travels,  none  can  be  more  in- 
spiring or  more  impressive  than  these 
magnificent  temples  consecrated  to  the 
worship  and  the  glory  of  God. 

What  men  were  those  who  planned 
and  built  them?  What  days  were  those 
when  such  structures  could  be  planned 
and  built?  What  lofty  spirit,  what  power- 
ful imagination,  what  spiritual  impulse  in- 
spired architect  and  builder  and  people? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
we  ask  ourselves,  whether  it  be  in  the 
place  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  in  the  Royal  Church 
at  Winchester,  or  the  historic  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris,  or  before  the  shrine  of  the  Magi 
in  Cologne  Cathedral. 

To  begin  to  suggest  even  an  answer  to 
these  inquiries,  we  must  go  back  to  a 
time  many  hundred  years  ago  ;  to  days 
before  the  formations  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  as  we  know  them  to-day ;  to  the 
age  when  there  was  no  France,  no  Ger- 
many, no  Spain,  no  Italy,  except  as  these 
last  might  have  been  named  as  mere 
geographical  expressions  ;  to  that  period 
of  chaotic  confusion  which  followed  the 
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breaking  up  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  which  continued 
with  but  little  relief  for  almost  five  hun- 
dred years.  Goths,  Franks  and  Burgun- 
dians,  advancing  from  their  homes  in 
Eastern  Germany,  poured  in  wild  deluge 
over  all  the  western  world  even  to  the 
African  shore  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules.    With  all  this  mingling  of  Teuton 


While  he  lived  and  reigned  order  seemed 
brought  out  of  chaos.  He  recognized  the 
greatness  of  the  old  Rome.  He  sought 
to  further  learning.  He  brought  to  his  court 
and  palace  scholars  and  artificers,  archi- 
tects and  builders.  From  Roman  sources, 
from  Lombardy,  Ravenna,  Spain  and  the 
East  he  took  material  and  ideas.  He 
built  for  his  tomb  the  famous  church  at 
Aachen,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive mediaeval  monuments  in  Eur- 
ope, in  whose  crypt,  enthroned  in 
state  as  became  the  great  and 
powerful  Emperor  of  the  West,  his 
body  sat  until  Frederick  Redbeard 
laid  it  three  and  a  half  centuries 
later  in  the  coffin  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus. 

But  all  the  art  and  architecture 
of  the  great  Charles  was  Roman, 


Cologne  Cathedral. 


and  Celt  and  Roman,  European  society 
was  too  unsettled  to  allow  the  undertaking 
of  any  work  of  permanent  value. 

For  a  time,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  order  of 
things  had  at  last  arrived.  Charles  the 
Great,  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards, 
and  Emperor  of  the  Romans  under  a 
new  dispensation,  by  his  wonderful  saga- 
city, his  indomitable  will,  his  remarkable 
appreciation  of  all  that  was  high  and 
noble  in  man,  brought  together  these 
broken  and  discordant  elements  and  made 
of  them  a  great  Romano-Teutonic  empire. 


not  Frankish  ;  an  imitation,  not  of  native 
birth.  He  died  in  814,  and  his  vast  em- 
pire became  the  battle-ground  of  factions 
and  race  antagonisms,  which  his  life  had 
been  too  short  to  destroy  or  to  assimilate. 
When  the  order  which  he  had  established 
in  his  dominions  had  fallen  to  pieces  in 
the  weak  and  effeminate  hands  of  his 
descendants,  culture  and  art  also  disap- 
peared. 

For  a  hundred  years  after  Charles  the 
Great  the  confusion  seems  greater,  the 
chaos  blacker,  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Roman    Emperor    made    Constantinople 
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the  sole  capital  in  476.  The  conditions 
and  necessities  of  the  times  then  made 
possible  the  Feudal  System.  The  leaders 
of  clans  and  tribes  built  strong  castles, 
and  around  them  gathered  armed  re- 
tainers and  faithful  serfs.     The  towns  in 


things,  here  and  there  under  wise  rulers 
aided  by  sagacious  advisers,  or  in  the  old 
municipia  of  the  South,  which  still  clung 
to  the  memory  of  former  strength  and  free 
dom,  anarchy  and  brute  force  were 
cessfully  withstood.  During  the  century 
following  the  death 
of  Charles  the  ( ircat, 
Europe  began  to  as- 
sume a  new  shape. 
Henry  the  Fowlerbe- 
gan  the  powerful  line 
of  Saxo  n  k  i  rigs  in 
Germany.  He  built 
walled  towns.  He- 
encouraged  the 
growth  of  those  cor- 
porations to  be  known 
subsequently  as  the 
Free  Cities  of  Ger- 
many and  to  play  a 
most  important  part 
in  the  commercial 
and  political  history 
of  the  Germanic  peo- 


Intenor  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 

France  and  Italy  protected 
themselves  against  rude  and 
I  frequent  assaults  by  strong 
I  walls  and  high  towers.  In 
Germany  there  were  as  yet  no 
towns.  On  strong  places,  on 
river  bank  and  by  the  high- 
ways, stood  huge  stone  castles 
such  as  now  we  see,  splendid 
even  in  ruin,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Rhine,  or  in  the  Black 
Forest.  Their  masters,  the 
robber-barons  whose  exploits 
sound  so  well  in  song  and 
story,  and  some  of  whose  pos- 
terity were  to  rule  in  almost 
regal  splendor  in  later  times, 
lived  for  fighting  and  brawl- 
ng  and  plunder,  pouncing 
-ipon  the  traveller  on  the  road, 
:>r  upon  the  boat  on  the  river, 
ike  highwaymen  and  robbers 
is  they  were. 

But  during  all  this  time  of 
lisintegration  and  destruction, 
vhich  was  really  one  of  pre- 
paration for  better  and  higher 


West  Portal   of  Cologne  Cathedral. 
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pie.  Then  came  the  great  Otto,  reviving 
once  more  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West, 
receiving  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  a 
Roman  Pontiff  in  the  Roman  capital  of 
his  empire.  German  nationality  had  be- 
gun its  adventurous  life. 

Ancient  Gaul  had  now  become  France. 
Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  France,  mounted 
the  throne  of  the  Carlings  in  987.  The 
struggle  had  begun  between  royal,  cen- 
tralized, national  power  and  feudal  bar- 
barism, —  a  contest  which  could  have 
but  one  ending,  although  it  must  last  five 
centuries  and  close  only  with  the  birth 
of  the  New  World. 

Feudalism,  with  its  strange  mixture  of 
good  and  of  evil,  its  strength  and  its 
weakness,  its  true  nobility  and  its  false 
chivalry,  was  to  die  only  after  a  long  and 
painful  struggle,  just  as  the  glorious  light 
of  the  Renaissance  was  breaking  upon 
an  awakened  Europe,  when  the  printing- 
press  had  just  been  invented,  when  the 
use  of  that  great  civilizing  agent,  gun- 
powder, had  become  common,  when  the 
"old  yet  ever  new  learning,"  as  Rabelais 


calls  it,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  western  nations,  and 
when  a  new  world,  just  discovered,  laid 
open  its  wonders  and  its  opportunities 
to  explorer,  to  adventurer,  and  to  the 
missionary  of  the  cross.  Distant  Spain, 
still  in  this  tenth  century  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moor,  was  to  be  for  a 
time  outside  of  all  the  influences  which 
were  at  work  in  other  parts  of  the  West. 
Not  until  centuries  later  was  its  national 
existence  to  be  achieved  and  its  connec- 
tion with  sister  nations  made  closer. 

Italy,  even,  —  nominally  a  part  of  that 
Roman  Empire  of  which  Otto  the  Great 
was  the  head,  and  which  was  claimed  by 
his  successors,  —  began  to  feel  this  nation- 
alizing influence,  although  for  many  rea- 
sons its  complete  union  as  a  strong  nation 
was  to  be  the  work  of  our  own  times. 

England  was  ruled  by  the  Saxon  suc- 
cessors of  the  wise  and  noble  Alfred. 
Celt  and  Saxon,  Angle  and  Dane  were 
becoming  Englishmen.  This  kingdom, 
however,  gave,  as  yet,  little  sign  of  its  great 
future  as  a  leader  among  the  nations. 
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The  races  which  had  led  a  nomadic 
life  for  ages  ceased  their  wanderings,  and 
the  people  in  all  these  countries  were 
settling  down  into  their  permanent  abodes. 
The  light  of  modern  life  was  beginning 
to  kindle  the  Western  World,  though  with 
dim  and  feeble  rays. 

But  while   nations  were  thus  forming, 


how,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  and 
darkness  of  the  period  lying  between  tin- 
death  of  Charles  the  Great  and  th< 
onation  of  Otto  in  962,  two  great  influ- 
ences still  survived  and  retained  their 
hold  upon  the  men  of  those  days.  These 
influences  were  :  (1)  a  belief  in  the  eter- 
nity of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  power 


Orleans  Cathedral 


while  their  local  boundaries  were  thus 
taking  some  prescribed  limits,  although 
these  limits  were  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood,  we  must  not  forget  that  cer- 
tain general  influences  were  continually 
and  powerfully  at  work  to  keep  these 
nations  together  as  they  had  never  before 
been  united,  as  members  of  a  vast  com- 
monwealth. Mr.  Bryce  in  his  "Holy 
Roman  Empire  "  has  shown  most  clearly 


of  the  Emperor  as  the  governor  of  the 
world  in  temporal  things;  (2)  the  power 
of  a  common  faith  and  a  belief  in  the 
Visible  Church  as  the  guide  and  ruler  of 
men  in  spiritual  affairs.  From  the  cor- 
onation of  Charles  in  800  to  the  Reform- 
ation in  Germany  in  the  days  of  another 
Charles,  these  two  ideas  directly  and  in- 
directly ruled  the  West  of  Europe,  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Tiber,  from  the  Danube 
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to  the  Ocean.  The  Empire  very  often, 
and,  indeed,  during  much  of  this  period, 
was  little  more  than  a  name  for  a  merely 
ideal  institution ;  but  its  name  remained 
during  the  centuries,  controlling  and  in- 
spiring a  feeling  for  the  image  and  au- 
thority of  Imperial  Rome.  With  this 
theory  of  the  temporal  power  of  Rome 
went  a  belief  in  her  code  of  civil  law 
and  a  sympathy  for  her  language,  always 
used  in  the  church  ceremonial,  and  with 
her    art    and    architecture,  borrowed    bv 


custom,  or  language,  all  men  were  bound 
to  a  common  rule  of  daily  life,  all  ac- 
knowledged one  supreme  headship,  all  ut- 
tered the  same  prayers,  all  heard  the  service 
of  the  church  said  in  the  same  language. 
Their  imaginations  were  filled  with  the 
same  hopes  of  reward  and  fears  of  pun- 
ishment. Of  the  Englishman  or  Norman 
in  Britain,  the  Celt,  the  Frank,  or  the 
Teuton  in  Germany,  the  native  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  or  the  Spaniard  struggl- 
ing under  the  Moorish  yoke,  the  church 


Sienna   Cathedral 


them  all  for  centuries  :  a  sympathy  shown 
by  the  names  which  always  suggest  their 
origin,  —  Romance  and  Romanesque. 

But  far  stronger  than  this  influence  of 
Rome  in  spiritual  things  was  the  power 
of  Christianity,  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon religious  belief.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  us  nowadays  to  understand 
what  this  power  was.  West  of  the 
Danube  no  differences  of  religious  faith 
and  practice  were  acknowledged.  Those 
daring  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  as- 
sert independence  of  the  one  and  only 
church  were  under  the  ban  of  public 
opinion  as  well  as  of  the  church.  What- 
ever might  be  the  difference  of  race,  or 


claimed  implicit  and  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence, and  this  obedience  she  received. 
Under  her  laws  there  was  no  distinction 
of  race  or  person.  Of  all  men,  prince 
or  yeoman,  robber-baron  or  serf,  her  au- 
thority exacted  equal  submission.  The 
forms  with  which  her  services  were  cele- 
brated were  the  same  in  all  lands  and 
equally  impressive  everywhere.  All  men 
were  taught  and  believed  that  only 
through  her  sacraments  was  salvation  pos- 
sible. By  the  twelfth  century  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  people  based  thought, 
fancy  and  feeling,  no  matter  upon  what  sub- 
j  ect  they  turned  their  thoughts,  minds,  upon 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  Church. 
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Notre  Dame.  Paris. 


Men  and  women  often  accepted  as  their 
lot  in  life  the  religious  vocation,  and  re- 
tired to  monasteries  to  pray, 
to  reflect  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, and  to  win  sure  en- 
trance into  heaven  by  bodily 
mortifications.  To  gain  eter- 
nal happiness  by  good  works 
and  by  doing  bodily  penance, 
by  implicit  obedience  and 
by  frequent  confession  of  sin 
was  the  hope  of  the  pious. 
The  torments  of  hell,  follow- 
ing all  the  real  terrors  of  ex- 
communication, were  reserv- 
ed for  those  who  questioned 
or  rebelled.  No  Luther  had 
yet  come  to  preach  justifi- 
cation by  faith  and  to  set  the 
Christian  world  on  fire  with 
his  suggestions  of  indepen- 
dence in  matters  of  religion. 
Toleration  was  undesired 
and  unknown.  And  then 
this  church,  this  visible  re- 
presentation of  God  upon 
earth,  had  as  its  head  a  ruler 
whose  seat  was  in  imperial 
Rome,  thus  closely  connect- 
ing the  two  influences, — 
temporal  and  spiritual. 

Furthermore,    to    aid    in 


creating  and  fostering  this  feeling  of  union 
in  mediaeval  society,  came  other  influences 


Central   Door  of  Notre   Dame  Cathedral. 
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Tintern   Abbey. 


of  a  more  tangible  nature*  Commerce 
between  foreign  nations,  though  still  in 
peril  on  land  and  sea,  began  to  create 
mutual  interests  between  widely  separated 
lands.  Venice  furnished  splendid  fleets. 
The  banners  of  Flanders,  of  Genoa,  of 


Nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  looking  East. 


Portugal,  were  seen  in  all  the  ports  of  Eur- 
ope. In  England,  in  Germany,  in  France 
and  in  Italy,  towns  were  growing  up,  made 
strong  and  rich  by  industry  and  traffic. 

Thus,  in  this  vague  commonwealth  of 
nations,  religion,  law,  knowledge,  tradi- 
tions and  powerful  institu- 
tions were  working,  irregu- 
larly, to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
constant  energy,  to  bring 
harmony  out  of  discord  and 
the  many  varying  elements 
of  European  society  into 
closer  connection  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  its 
history. 

The  year  iooo  was  mark- 
ed by  a  general  belief  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand.  By  this  hope,  or  this 
fear,  religious  activity  was 
increased,  and  many  are  in- 
clined to  ascribe  much  of 
the  great  work  in  church 
architecture  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing centuries  to  this  new 
impulse.  This  no  doubt  is 
assuming  too  much.  By  it, 
however,  private  wars  were 
made  fewer  and  less  brutal, 
and  the  central  power  being 
correspondingly  strengthen- 
ed, encouragement  was  given 
to  the  rising  feeling  for  art 
and  letters.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century 
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came  the  first  of  those  stupendous  reli- 
gious movements  which  we  call  the  Cru- 
sades, to  unite  still  more  closely  the  Chris- 
tian nations,  to  lessen  the  power  of  the 
feudal  lords  and  to  free  many  of  their 
vassals,  to  increase  the  power  and  freedom 
of  the  municipal  towns,  to  bring  back  to 
Western  Europe  new  ideas,  to  quicken 
men's  imaginations ;  in  short,  to  do 
their  share,  and  no  small  share,  too,  in 
bringing  about  the  revival  of  learning 
and  of  art,  which  did  not  come  all  at  once, 
as  we  are  apt  to  think,  in  the  dawn  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  which  had  its 
true  beginning  in  the  later  centuries  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

For  the  revival  of  the  arts,  and  espe- 
cially the  art  of  architecture,  no  precise 
date    can    be    given.     One    country   was 


and  in  the  South,  a  strange  mingling  of 
Roman  and  Teutonic  forms.  Latin  ceas<  d 
to  be  used  in  daily  conversation.  Then 
came  forth  from  this  confusion  new  lan- 
guages and  a  new  literature.  And  so  it 
was  in  the  arts  and  especially  in  that 
which  we  are  considering,  that  art  which 
"has  alike  the  closest  and  the-  widest 
relation  to  the  life  of  a  people,  which 
expresses  its  wants,  its  habits,  its  cultun  . 
which  sets  forth  its  moral  disposition,  its 
imagination,  its  intelligence,  —  the  art  of 
architecture."  During  the  Dark  Ag<  s 
people  built  only  for  an  immediate-  neces- 
sity. They  thought  nothing  of  posterity. 
But  with  the  growth  of  nationality  and 
with  the  feeling  of  security  in  the  life  of 
the  community  came  once  more  perma- 
nent   and    monumental    building.      Like 
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York   Minster,  South   Side. 


more  susceptible  to  its  influence  than 
another ;  but  thought  and  sentiment  and 
imagination  broadened  everywhere  as  the 
life  of  man  became  fuller  and  more  set- 
tled. The  revival  of  learning  and  that 
of  art  went  together.  Rudeness  and  bar- 
barism had  slowly  corrupted  the  Roman 
tongue.     Dialects  grew  up  in  the  North 


the  new  language  the  new  structures 
betrayed  their  derivation  from  old  mod- 
els, but  like  it,  they  were  full  of  a  new 
life,  a  new  spirit. 

Every  one  has  been  struck  with  the 
fact  that  all  the  great  architectural  work 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  connected  with 
the  church,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
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architecture  of  that  period  is  an  archi- 
tecture of  churches  only.  In  civil  build- 
ings there  seems  to  have  been  no  inde- 
pendent development.  This  was  equally 
true  in  earlier  times.  In  Egypt,  in 
Greece,  in  Rome,  the  great  temple  was 
that  upon  which  all  the  skill  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  builder  was  spent.  For  the 
worship  and  the  glory  of  the  gods,  for 
the  honor  of  Isis,  or  Zeus,  or  Minerva, 
no  labor  could  be  too  great,  no  adorn- 
ment too  precious.  If  we  recall  what 
has  been  said  above  about  the  universal- 
ity of  the  religious  feeling  among  the 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  shall  under- 
stand why  on  lofty  hill,  in  quiet  village  or 
in  busy  town,  the  building  upon 
which  would  be  expended  all 
their  religious  feeling,  their 
local  affection  and  pride  would 
be  the  church.  Indeed,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the 
Cathedral  of  mediaeval  times 
and  the  devotion  of  its  build- 
ers without  keeping  constantly 
in  mind  the  full  force  of  the 
religious  motives  which  acted 
upon  all  men's  minds,  and  the 
influence  exerted  upon  them 
by  the  commanding  position 
of  the  church  as  a  divine  insti- 
tution. 

But  not  only  was  the  church 
with  its  visible  walls  the  in- 
spiration of  piety  and  good 
works.  It  protected  the  help- 
less ;  it  taught  the  ignorant ;  it 
healed  the  sick;  it  fed  the 
hungry.  In  fact,  the  only  wit- 
nesses in  those  days  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God,  so  familiar  to 
us,  seem  to  have  been  the  un- 
selfish offices  of  the  clergy 
given  without  stint  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men. 

We  cannot  wonder,  then, 
that  when  the  new  life  of  the 
twelfth  century  began  to  stir 
the  minds  of  men,  when  stable 
conditions  of  society  began  to 
prevail,  one  of  the  first  signs  of  this  re- 
naissance  was  the   zeal  for   the  building 


of  churches.  This  was  a  work  to  which 
all  could  give  their  share.  It  was  tor  the 
glory  of  God,  or  the  love  of  the  Virgin, 
for  the  honor  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
neighborhood,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
city,  or  village,  and  for  the  eternal  profit 
of  every  one.  All  men  might  put  their 
hearts  and  their  imaginations  into  it  ; 
and  as  in  ancient  days  there  were  found 
men  who  could  give  just  and  proper 
expression  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  ideal. 
so  now  architects  and  builders  arose  to 
prove  how  close  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  hand  and  the  idea 
of  the  mind. 

It  was  in  the  abbeys  and  monasteries 


North  Transept,  Winchester  Cathedral. 

that   this   impulse  was   strongest    at   first 
and   most  fruitful.     Nor  is   this   strange, 
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Lady  Chapel   of  York  Minster. 

for  there  the  religious  imagination  was 
most  likely,  unincumbered  with  worldly 
cares,  to  find  free  and  full  scope.  In 
the  monastery  during  troublous  times 
had  been  kept  alive  the  dying  flame  of 
letters  and  the  arts ;  not  only  their  own 
brethren  but  the  neighboring  poor  found 
shelter  there  \  their  influence  was  power- 
ful as  the  examples  of  the  meaning  of 
orderly  life,  and  their  possessions  and 
power  so  increased  that  they  at  last  were 
owners  of  half  the  land  and  wealth  of 
more  than  one  European  country.  As 
their  riches  increased  their  old  churches 
seemed  too  small  and  insignificant,  and 
so,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 


zealous  monks  with  their  own 
hands,  aided  by  architects 
of  their  order  who  often  tra- 
velled about  from  place  to 
place  guiding  and  controlling 
the  work,  reared  lofty  and 
splendid  churches  around 
which  were  arranged  their 
monastic  buildings  in  beauti- 
ful harmony  with  the  central 
structure.  In  the  vale  of 
Cluny  in  France,  in  many  a 
village  of  Germany,  in  quiet 
and  secluded  Tintern  and 
Furness  in  England,  in  his- 
toric and  sentimental  Scot- 
land, may  be  seen  to-day, 
sometimes  well  -  preserved, 
but  oftener  in  melancholy 
ruin,  these  beautiful  churches 
and  their  surrounding,  subor- 
dinate buildings,  inferior  in 
impressiveness  only  to  the 
greater  cathedrals  of  which 
they  were  the  examples. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  at 
Canterbury,  or  at  Durham, 
the  church  of  the  monks  be- 
came the  place  of  the  cathe- 
dra, the  cathedral  church  of 
the  episcopal  see.  The  ex- 
ample set  by  the  monks  was 
soon  followed  by  the  secular 
clergy.  Kings,  emperors  and 
bishops  all  united  their  influ- 
ence and  authority,  and  the 
activity  in  church  -  building 
was  something  enormous. 
The  toil  and  offerings  of  more 
than  one  generation  were  often  required 
to  carry  to  completion  many  of  the  new 
designs.  Grants  of  money  were  made 
by  kings  and  emperors ;  various  privi- 
leges and  indulgences  were  given  by  the 
bishops,  many  gifts  were  from  the  rev- 
enues of  princes  and  prelates ;  and 
amongst  them  all  came  the  steady  pour- 
ing in  of  the  small  contributions  of  all 
true  believers.  Work  on  such  a  building 
is  always  going  on.  New  fancies  are 
ever  finding  something  to  change  or  to 
add ;  the  waste  of  time  and  the  lapse  of 
years  make  repair  and  restoration  always 
necessary.  Some  of  the  great  churches 
have    been   finished   only  recently :    the 
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Trinity  Chapel.  —The   Place  of  the  Shrine,  Canterbury. 


Cologne  Cathedral,  for  instance,  which  a 
dozen  years  ago  still  wanted  its  glorious 
spires,  but  which  has  since  been  finished 
according  to  the  original  design.  Others 
are  still  unfinished,  as  the  great  cathedral 
at  Strasburg,  and  some  never  will  be 
completed.  Some  again,  as  that  at  Eng- 
lish Salisbury,  one  of  the  loveliest  exam- 
ples of  Early  English,  arose  complete 
within  a  single  generation. 

In  the  style  of  all  these    buildings    we 
should  expect  to  find  an  essential  similar- 


ity, if  we  remember  the  community  of 
interest  in  spiritual  matters  then  pervad- 
ing European  nations.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  centuries  the  main  elements 
of  architectural  style  were  derived  from 
the  works  of  the  later  Roman-  Empire, 
and  the  style  was  called  the  "Romanes- 
que." This  was  not  an  imitation  ot 
the  Roman  architecture  any  more  than 
the  dialect  of  the  south  of  France  was 
a  corrupted  imitation  of  the   old    Latin. 


:  ■„..,.    '...;.-.  ....,..'■ 

Porch,  Southwest  Corner,  Canterbury. 
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Canterbury  Cathedral  from  the  Back  Walk. 


It  was  really  a  new  thing,  the  result  of  a 
long  period  of  time  and  many  influences. 
Its  distinguishing  feature,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Norman  style,  which  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  Romanesque,  is  the 
low  broad  arch  in  portal  and  window. 
The  roof,  too,  is  comparatively  low,  and 
the  whole  makes  an  impression  of  mas- 
siveness  and  strength.  Glorious  examples 
of  this  style  may  be  seen  in  many  a 
church  in  Northern  Italy ;  in  the  Dom  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  built  for  his  tomb  by 
Charles  the  Great,  copied  doubtless  from 
a  church  in  Ravenna ;  and  of  the  closely 
allied  Norman,  in  the  magnificent  build- 


ing at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  English 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Ely  and  Dur- 
ham, and  in  many  a  lovely  monastic  ruin. 
It  is  a  style,  too,  much  affected  by  mod- 
ern architects,  sometimes  with  many  an 
incongruous  attachment. 

To  that  style  in  which  the  most  splen- 
did cathedrals  were  built  during  the 
glorious  period  of  church  architecture, 
from  1 1 50  to  1300,  the  name  "Gothic" 
has  been  given.  This  was  a  natural  out- 
growth from  the  Romanesque,  as  the 
Romanesque  had  been  from  the  Roman. 
By  a  process  of  evolution  the  low,  rounded 
arch  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
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became  the  pointed  arch  of  the  twelfth; 
roof  and  tower  and  spire  were  modified 
in  beautiful  and  striking  harmony,  and 
the  Gothic  forms  appeared  in  all  their 
exquisite  proportions.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  this 
style  of  architecture.  There  is  a  long, 
narrow  nave,  with  one,  sometimes  two, 
and,  now  and  then,  as  at  Antwerp,  three 
aisles  on  either  side.  There  are  the 
north  and  south  transepts,  or  arms  of 
the  cross ;  sometimes  two  transepts  on 
either  side  are  found,  as  at  Canterbury 
and  at  Lincoln  in  England.  The  east 
end,  where  stood  the  high  altar  with 
sacred  chapels  behind  and  about  it,  was 
semi-circular,  or,  as  in  many  English 
cathedrals,  square,  or  hexagonal.  There 
are  the  large,  pointed  windows,  those  at 
the  eastern  and  western  ends  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  all  filled  with  beauti- 
ful stained  glass,  telling  in  picture  some 
sacred  or  saintly  story  ;  the  high  wall 
without  niches  in  the  interior  and  much 
lighter  than  in  the  Romanesque,  strength- 
ened on  the  exterior  with  massive  piers 
and  connected  with  the  base  of  the  high 
pointed  roof  by  graceful  flying-buttresses  ; 
the  western  towers,  usually  surmounted 
with  tapering  spires,  with  a  central, 
smaller  spire  rising  from  the  point  of 
junction  of  nave,  transept  and  choir ;  — 
the  whole  recalling  some  great  monarch 
of  the  pine  forests  of  the  North,  or  some 
graceful  Alpine  peak. 

The  name  Gothic  is  of  doubtful  origin. 
Mr.  Freeman  thinks  it  may  have  come 
from  the  Goths.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
this  term  was  not  applied  to  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture  until  the  Renaissance 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  then 
first  used  by  the  Italians  as  a  term  of 
contempt.  The  rage  for  the  classical 
style  had  come,  and  everything  not  clas- 
sic was  called  Gothic,  that  is,  barbarous. 
But  if  this  is  the  origin  of  the  word,  like 
many  another  nickname  it  came  to  stay, 
and  was  accepted  and  honored  at  last  by 
architect  and  people. 

The  Gothic  architect  was  filled  with 
the  love  of  beauty.  From  this  love  of 
beauty  came  the  careful  study  of  nature, 
and  the  effects  of  this  study  were  seen 
clearly  in  his  finished  work.  From  his 
plan,  conceived  and    executed  in  a    free 


and  bold  spirit,  with  skilful  and  true 
drawing,  came  the  fittest  monument  for 
the  house  of  God.  We  need  not  ask, 
then,  where  these  designers  got  their 
ideas.  They  were  an  inspired  raci 
truly  as  poets  who  sang  and  prophets 
who  saw  visions.  They  were  but  apply- 
ing to  the  loftiest  purposes  the  skill  and 
taste  which  the  inspiration  of  the  tii 
showed  in  common  things  as  well ;  "  in 
the  weaving  and  embroidering  of  all  man- 
ner of  stuffs;  in  the  ornaments  of  dress  ; 
in  the  hammering  of  iron  and  the  testing 
of  gold ;  in  armor;  in  the  appointments 
of  the  altar;  in  the  carpenter's  wood- 
work ;  in  the  illumination  of  missals,  — 
whatsoever  the  hand  found  to  do,"  says 
Professor  Norton,  "  that  it  did  under  the 
guidance  of  artistic  fancy  and  feeling." 

But  it  was  the  great  church  that  ab- 
sorbed the  highest  and  noblest  care. 
The  private  dwellings  even  of  the  rich 
were  plain,  those  of  the  poor  mere  hov- 
els, but  nothing  that  could  beautify  and 
make  grander  was  begrudged  to  the 
Cathedral.  In  this  we  are  reminded  of 
the  Russians  of  our  own  day,  in  whose 
log-hut  villages  and  mean  towns,  unadorn- 
ed by  the  smallest  pretence  of  civil  archi- 
tecture, the  church  will  be  built  of  stone, 
the  icon,  or  sacred  painting,  loaded  with 
the  gifts  of  the  pious  and  the  supersti- 
tious ;  the  whole  seeming  strangely  out 
of  place  amidst  its  baser  surroundings ; 
or  of  the  Mohammedan,  who  cannot  be 
induced  to  make  a  true  line  or  set  a  win- 
dow straight  in  your  dwelling,  but  whose 
work  upon  the  mosque  sacred  to  the 
Prophet  is  as  exact  and  as  beautiful  as  a 
trained  artificer's  hand  could  make  it. 

The  Cathedral,  the  centre  of  the  love 
of  all,  this  joint  product,  was  enriched  by 
cheerful  toil  and  lavish  treasure.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  more  than  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  any  such  ceremony 
in  modern  days,  as  the  magnificence  of 
all  churchly  ceremonial  far  surpassed  our 
simple  services.  Courses  of  stone  were 
often  laid  to  the  singing  of  chants  and 
hymns  by  robed  choristers.  The  choir,, 
the  central  part  towards  the  east,  was 
first  erected.  Here  was  to  stand  the 
altar  upon  which  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  was  to  be  offered,  and  here  was  held 
the  first  service,  long  years,  it  may  be,  be- 
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fore  nave  or  transept,  tower  or  spire,  were 
to  rise.  The  choir  of  Cologne  was  used 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  old 
crane  which  hung  for  four  hundred  years 
from  the  unfinished  western  towers,  re- 
mained to  the  shame  and  reproach  of 
the  German  people  until  our  own  day ; 
and  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  we  always  think  of  as  among  the 


faithful  as  were  architects  and  builders, 
as  is  proved  by  their  works,  they  some- 
times built  hastily  or  injudiciously,  or  even 
in  a  slovenly  fashion,  to  use  no  other 
harsher  term.  The  great  central  tower 
of  Winchester  fell  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  burying  beneath  its 
ruin  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus ;  but 
then  that  was  easily  accounted  for  as  the 


Cathedral  of  Chartres 


cathedrals,  although  it  has  no  bishop's-  judgment  ot  God  for  allowing  so  dreadful 

stool,  was  not  finished  until  the  eighteenth  a  villain  to  be  laid  within  its  choir.     Not 

century,    although  the  choir    belongs  to  so    conveniently   could    the    builder  ac- 

the  time  of  Henry,  the  last  Angevin  king,  count  for  the    cracking    and   sinking   of 

Candor    compels    us    to  say,  too,    that,  the  walls  of  the  east  end  of  Durham  in 
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the  same  century,  or  for  the  evidence 
of  that  which  we  sometimes  call  "con- 
tract work,"  found  recently  in  the  re- 
storation of  Peterborough.  But  in  the 
main  they  built  faithfully  and  well, 
laying  the  stones  or  drawing  the  plans 
with  proper  professional  pride,  if  not 
always  with  a  prayer  in  the  heart. 

To  the  beauty  of  form  and  the  soul- 
lifting  suggestions  of  lofty  arch  and  tow- 
ering spire  were  added  all  that  sculpture 
could  do  on  pillars  and  walls  and  in  the 
bend  of  the  arches.  Here,  too,  we  see 
constant  reference  to  nature.  Here  are 
leaves  and  buds  delicately  fashioned ; 
there,  fruits  growing  from  their  branches  ; 
animals  live  and  move  ;  and  again  we  see 
the  grotesque  forms  of  unknown  animals 
and  reptiles,  and  all  manner  of  creeping 
things,  curiously  wrought  into  gargoyles, 
or  supports  for  arches,  or  pure  ornamen- 
tation, illustrating  to  the  people  the 
known  world  of  creation  and  the  un- 
known world  of  imagination  and  faith. 
Climb  one  of  the  great  western  towers 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  see  how 
weird  and  wonderful  must  have  been  the 
imagination  of  the  sculptor  who  carved 
these  half  human,  half  demon  faces  and 
figures. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  was 
often  the  burial-ground,  the  church-yard 
sacred  to  the  dead.  The  church  on  this 
side  has  usually  but  little  ornamentation. 
The  demons  and  hobgoblins  of  earth  and 
air  seem  to  dread  to  meet  the  spirits  that 
hover  about  the  graves  of  the  departed. 
Simplicity,  too,  befitted  that  side  of  the 
building  whose  shadow  rested  upon  the 
silent  congregation  of  the  dead. 

In  the  interior  are  no  niches,  and  the 
sculptured  figures  stand  out  perfectly 
wrought.  Even  where  the  eye  would 
never  be  likely  to  rest  no  part  is  slighted. 
Every  one  of  the  4,500  marble  statues 
within  and  without  the  Milan  Cathedral, 
some  of  giant  size,  some  mere  statuettes, 
is  cut  with  as  much  care  in  every  part  as 
if  destined  for  a  pedestal  in  a  museum 
or  a  drawing-room.  The  artist  was  true 
to  his  calling  and  obeyed  the  voice  of 
conscience,  so  each  figure  was  to  him  a 
work  of  art  and  a  labor  of  religious  love. 

But  beauty  was  not  then  the  only  thing 
sought     by    these     heaven-gifted     men. 


There  were  lessons  in  stone  to  be  taught 
to  people  who  knew  not  letters  and  must 
learn  by  the  eye.  There  was  the  stor) 
of  the  fall  and  the  redemption  pic- 
tured in  stone  upon  frieze  or  ar<  hwa)  . 
the  abode  of  bliss  with  angels  wel<  oming 
with  heavenly  song  the  soul  of  the  pious 
just  freed  from  earthly  bonds  ;  the  flames 
of  hell  ready  to  torment  with  fire  un- 
quenchable the  soul  of  the  damned,  of 
him  who  on  earth  had  scorned  and  de- 
spised the  teaching  and  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  or  had  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  some  abominable  heresy.  The  lives 
and  wonderful  deeds  of  the  saints,  whose 
forms  we  see  in  all  the  attitudes  and  in 
the  variety  of  garb  which  their  adven- 
tures suggest,  had  to  be  told.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  God,  authentic 
and  legendary,  the  stories  of  the  Bible, 
the  traditions  of  the  monastery,  —  all 
are  as  clearly  read  as  from  an  illuminated 
page.  A  group  here,  under  this  portal, 
tells  of  some  lesson  in  morals ;  yonder 
are  shown  the  arts  of  peace,  the  farmer 
ploughing,  sowing  and  reaping,  and  all 
the  handicrafts.  Kings,  emperors,  princes 
and  potentates  there  are,  to  narrate  the 
profane  history  of  the  land  ;  and  every- 
where angels  and  archangels  and  all  the 
Heavenly  Host  singing  the  praises  of 
God.  There  is  church  history  on  the 
west  front  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  German 
history  at  Strasbourg,  the  history  of 
France  at  Rheims  or  at  Rouen,  of  Italian 
glory  at  Milan,  and  English  history  down 
to  Henry  VIII.  at  Canterbury,  and  Wells, 
and  Exeter,  and  Lincoln.  Thus  the  story 
of  the  seen  and  the  unseen  worlds  was 
set  forth  in  imperishable  characters  for 
the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  to  read 
as  he  ran.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison : 

"  The  glorious  fanes  of  the  thirteenth  century 
were  far  more  than  works  of  art :  they  were  at 
once  temples,  national  monuments,  schools,  musi- 
cal academies  and  parliament  halls,  where  the 
whole  people  gathered  to  be  trained  in  every  kind 
of  art,  in  all  forms  of  knowledge  and  in  all  modes 
of  intellectual  cultivation.  They  were  the  out- 
growth of  the  civilization  of  their  age,  in  a  man- 
ner so  complete  and  intense  that  the  like  was 
never  seen  before  except  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  in  the  age  of  ^schylus  and  Pericles.  .  . 
He  who  would  know  the  Middle  Ages  should 
study  in  detail  every  carved  figure,  every  painted 
window,  each  canopy,  each  relief,  each  portal,  ir 
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Amiens,  Rheims,  Bourges,  Lincoln  or  Salisbury, 
and  he  will  find  revealed  to  him  more  than  he 
can  read  in  a  thousand  books." 

It  is  curious  and  strange  to  see  how 
little  we  know,  especially  on  the  Conti- 
nent, of  the  part  played  by  the  architect 
in  this  great  work.  He  seems  to  have 
made  the  plan,  turned  it  over  to  the 
skilful  and  conscientious  builder  whose 
name  is  rarely  mentioned,  and  then  to 
have  given  much  of  his  own  time  to  the 
study  of  human  and  animal  figures  and 
to  conference  with  the  painter  who  was 
to  place  some  masterpiece  above  the 
altar,  or  the  artist  whose  beautiful  com- 
binations of  color,  all  teaching  sacred 
lessons,  were  to  fill  the  great  windows  of 
choir  and  nave.  The  church  at  Cologne, 
finished  ten  years  ago  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  plans  made  by  the  architect  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  designed  by 
one  whose  name  has  passed  into  oblivion. 
More  is  known  of  the  builders  of  English 
cathedrals,  for  in  many  cases  in  England 
great  bishops  were  the  architects,  as 
Wykeham  at  Winchester  and  Carilef  at 
Durham.  Nor  is  it  often  that  any  de- 
tailed account  is  found  of  the  design  and 
erection  of  monuments  so  important. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  stimulus  of  na- 
tional and  municipal  aspiration  and  pride 
which  provoked  architect  and  builder  to 
their  highest  efforts.  In  a  compact  walled 
town,  whose  citizens  had  no  regular  or 
general  communication  with  the  distant 
world,  where  few  interests  occupied  their 
thoughts  outside  of  their  households, 
their  shops  and  their  city,  a  spirit  of 
local  attachment  grew  up  little  short  of 
devotion.  This  spirit  often  prompted 
great  undertakings  in  which  religion  and 
pride  and  patriotism  might  find  expres- 
sion. Her  painters  and  sculptors  and 
architects  would  then  unite,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  people,  all  of  one 
mind,  in  some  great  temple  dedicated  to 
some  saint,  or  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
It  was  notably  so  in  the  strong  walled 
towns  of  Northern  Italy,  in  Pisa,  and 
Sienna,  and  Florence,  and  in  that  island 
city,  Venice.  Upon  the  church  of  her 
patron  saint  all  the  treasure  and  taste  of 
the  city  would  be  expended.  Here  her 
piety,  her  pride,  her  imagination  would 
find  fitting  expression,  and  nothing  could 


equal  the  joy  of  its  citizens  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  generations,  it  may  be,  the 
day  came  for  one  of  the  most  impressive 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by 
which  the  union  of  the  Church  with  her 
Lord  is  typified.  The  consecrating  bishop, 
attended  by  a  gorgeously  robed  train, 
knocks  three  times  with  his  pastoral  staff 
at  the  closed  door  of  the  Western  Portal 
of  the  Cathedral,  saying  : 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ;  and 
be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and 
the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in." 

From  within  is  heard  a  voice  asking : 

"Who  is  this  King  of  Glory?  " 

Then  the  answer  comes  back  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist : 

"The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty." 

Again  the  question  is  asked  in  louder 
tones,  and  the  answer  is  made  again : 

"The  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  is  the  King 
of  Glory." 

Then  the  doors  are  opened,  and  the 
bishop,  entering,  says  : 

"  Peace  to  this  house  and  all  that  dwell 
therein." 

From  this  day  the  great  Gothic  church 
was  indeed  the  Temple  of  the  Most 
High. 

Sometimes  the  great  interest  of  the 
cathedral  centred  in  some  sacred  relic, 
the  body  of  some  saint,  at  whose  tomb 
the  sick  were  healed,  the  blind  saw,  the 
halt  and  the  lame  leaped  and  walked. 
To  win  such  glory  for  the  church  of 
which  all  were  so  proud  was  of  tangible 
value  to  the  town  which  possessed  it,  for 
hither  came  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  say  their  prayers,  win  a  blessing, 
and  spend  their  money.  Think  what  the 
ownership  of  the  body  and  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  must  have  been  to 
Canterbury  during  the  generations  from 
his  martyrdom  in  1170  to  the  burning  of 
his  bones  by  Henry  VIII.  The  stone 
steps  on  either  side  of  the  altar  which 
led  to  the  place  of  the  shrine  in  Trinity 
Chapel,  up  which  the  devout  pilgrims 
went  on  their  knees,  sometimes  as  many 
as  100,000  in  a  single  year,  are  worn  hol- 
low by  this  procession  of  adoring  genera- 
tions. Durham  had  its  St.  Cuthbert; 
Gloucester  its  St.  Edward, — the  worthless 
and  wretched  king,  Edward  II. ;  West- 
minster its  shrine  of   Edward   the  Con- 
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fessor.  In  Cologne  we  may  see  the 
Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East ;  in  Aachen, 
the  shrine  that  contains  the  dust  of 
Charles  the  Great,  a  saint  after  death, 
though  very  mortal  in  life  ;  in  Milan,  the 
body  of  the  saintly  Borromeo ;  in  St. 
Marks,  at  Venice,  most  precious  of  all, 
that  of  a  disciple  of  our  Lord,  which 
gave  forth  as  a  sign  of  pleasure,  when  at 
last  it  had  found  its  desired  resting  place, 
a  sweet  and  pungent  odor  which,  diffused 
through  the  church,  delighted  the  senses 
of  the  faithful  worshippers,  Think,  too, 
of  the  treasure  gathered  at  these  shrines, 
the  gift  of  pious  pilgrims. 

Only  a  word  can  be  said  here  of  the 
variations  in  church- building  in  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  Europe  during  those  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  enthusiastic 
work.  While  the  general  feeling,  and 
purpose,  and  enthusiasm,  were  the  same, 
and  while  substantially  the  same  style 
prevailed,  all  was  modified  by  race  peculi- 
arities and  by  surrounding  circumstances. 
In  France,  for  example,  the  race  character- 
istics of  the  people  were  such  as  to  make 
them  the  most  artistic  nation  of  Europe. 
Their  social  and  political  conditions,  too, 
were  most  favorable  to  artistic  production. 
The  Gothic  style  arose  as  a  mingling  of 
Latin  and  Teutonic,  a  fusion  of  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  France  should 
take  the  lead  in  this  work,  and  we  should 
expect  to  find  there,  as  we  do,  the  most 
beautifully  finished  examples  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens 
and  Chartres. 

England,  essentially  a  Teutonic  nation, 
lacked  to  some  extent  artistic  aptitude, 
but  atoned  for  that  by  great  strength  and 
by  such  variations  as  admirably  set  forth 
the  national  character.  The  develop- 
ment was  somewhat  later  in  Germany, 
but  followed  the  same  lines  as  in  France 


with  somewhat  greater  simplicity.  In 
Italy  the  monastic  influence  lasted  longer 
than  elsewhere.  Reasons  both  political 
and  climatic  kept  the  Gothic  from  ex<  rt- 
ing  the  same  influence  there  as  in  I  i 
or  in  Germany,  while  in  Spain  the  splen- 
did churches  of  Burgos,  Toledo  and 
Seville  are  almost  wholly  of  French  art, 
tinged  with  the   influence   of  the  Moors. 

But  in  whatever  country  we  study  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  spirit  which 
possessed  the  minds  and  souls  of  the 
builders  of  the  great  cathedrals,  we  find 
the  same  motives,  the  same  inspiration, 
the  same  enthusiasm. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  such 
work  was  no  longer  possible.  Life  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  life  in  the  thirteenth.  Society 
became  less  simple.  New  inventions  and 
startling  discoveries  changed  the  current 
of  men's  thoughts.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury came  an  end  to  that  church  unity 
which  had  made  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  a  possibility.  The  old 
church  was  rent  into  fragments.  Many 
said  with  the  Sicambrian  chief,  "We  must 
burn  what  we  have  adored." 

The  cathedral  as  it  stood  to  the  mind 
of  the  citizen  of  the  thirteenth  century 
is  not  possible  in  our  times  and  with  our 
views  of  life,  present  and  future.  If  we 
have  anywhere,  or  sometimes,  the  true 
cathedral  spirit,  it  expends  its  energies  in 
another  fashion.  All  the  more  valuable, 
then,  are  these  marvellous  witnesses  of 
the  life  of  by-gone  ages  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
the  foot  of  the  towers  of  the  great  medi- 
aeval church  we  moderns  may  learn  many 
a  lesson  of  artistic  taste,  of  lofty  devo- 
tion to  the  noblest  ideal,  of  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  of  unselfish  labor  ex- 
pended for  coming  generations  by  the 
Builders  of  the  Cathedrals. 
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*  \^~r  . 

ISS  TOWNE  came.  She 
was  exactly  such  a  per- 
son as  Margaret  had  de- 
scribed her  to  be, —  one 
of  those  who  seem  to 
scatter  sunshine  wher- 
ever they  go,  and  whose 
mission  seems  to  be  to  make  other  peo- 
ple's lives  as  cheerful  as  their  own  faces 
are.  There  was  a  tonic  in  Miss  Towne's 
laugh.  Whoever  listened  to  it  felt  better 
for  it. 

"  Let  me  see, —  to-day  is  Wednesday," 
said  Margaret.  "  We're  to  have  com- 
pany to  tea,  so  look  your  prettiest." 

"Who's  coming?  "  asked  Miss  Towne. 
"  The  minister,  or  the  school  superintend- 
ent?" 

"  Neither,  it's  the  village  doctor." 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Miss  Towne.  "I 
was  always  afraid  of  doctors.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  looking  me 
over  to  see  what  particular  ill  I  was  heir 
to.  I  hope  this  is  a  young  man  whom  I 
can  hold  in  proper  awe  by  my  years." 

"Doctor  Stamford  is  sixty,  at  least," 
said  Margaret,  "and,  by  the  way,  he  told 
me  that  he  used  to  know  a  woman  by 
your  name,  a  cousin  of  his  wife  ;  and  as 
she  went  to  Ohio  to  live  we  wondered  if 
you  might  possibly  be  the  one." 

"  Doctor  Stamford  !  Why,  he  must  be 
Cousin  Mary's  husband,"  cried  Miss 
Towne.  "  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  he 
is  !  I  used  to  tell  Mary  that  I  envied  her 
her  husband.  I  don't  know  as  I  really 
envied  her,  but  of  all  men  I  ever  knew 
he  came  nearest  to  my  ideal." 

"Well,  well, —  who  knows  what  may 
come  of  it?"  said  Margaret,  laughingly. 

"There,  that  is  the  match-making  in 
you,"  said  Miss  Towne.  "I  had  fancied 
you  were  above  that  terrible  feminine 
weakness." 

"There  comes  Doctor  Stamford,"  ex- 
claimed Margaret.  "You  must  run  and 
make  your  toilet." 

"  I  think  my  toilet  will  do  as  it  is,"  an- 


swered Miss  Towne,  slipping  to  the  glass 
and  pulling  the  knot  of  lavender  ribbon  a 
little  straighter  at  her  throat,  and  giving 
her  hair  an  extra  pat  or  two. 

When  Doctor  Stamford  came  in,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  walk  straight 
across  the  room  to  Miss  Towne,  with 
both  hands  outstretched,  and  a  smile  of 
recognition  on  his  face. 

"  I  knew  it  was  you,  Jane,  the  moment 
I  heard  your  laugh,"  he  said.  "I've 
never  forgotten  that  laugh  of  yours. 
And  Mary  never  did,  you  may  be  sure. 
I  don't  know  that  anything  in  years  has 
so  brought  back  the  thought  of  her  as 
she  was  in  the  old  time,  as  the  sight  of 
your  face." 

"  Dear  Cousin  Mary,"  said  Miss  Towne 
softly,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Then  they  sat  down  and  talked  old  times 
over  together,  and  Margaret  smiled  lov- 
ingly as  she  saw  that  they  had  almost 
forgotten  her  presence.  She  got  up  pre- 
sently, and  went  out  to  get  tea.  When 
the  table  was  spread,  she  came  to  the 
door  and  called  them. 

"  I  declare,  Margaret,"  the  doctor  said  i 
one  day,  a  week  later,  "  it  was  a  lucky 
day  for  both  of  us  when  you  got  Jane 
to  come  to  Waterford.  She  has  such  a 
happy  faculty  of  making  one  see  the 
bright  side  of  everything.  I  wonder, —  I 
really  wonder,  why  she  was  never  mar- 
ried." 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  her,  and  so 
put  an  end  to  your  wonder?  "  asked 
Margaret.  "  You  need  her  :  and  I  think 
she  needs  you  just  as  much,  if  she  only 
knew  it." 

"God  bless  me!"  exclaimed  Doctor 
Stamford,  "  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  I've  always  thought,  since  Mary 
died,  that  no  other  woman  could  ever 
take  her  place  in  my  heart." 

"  Miss  Towne  need  not,"  said  Marga- 
ret.    "  Can  you  not  find  room  there  for 
both?     If  the  strong  friendship  you  cher-   | 
ish  for  each  other  is  not  like  the  love  of 
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earlier  years,  it  is  as  steadfast  and  endur- 
ing, and  —  I  am  in  earnest  when  I  say 
this,  Doctor  Stamford." 

"I  wonder  what  Mary  would  think," 
said  Doctor  Stamford,  musingly. 

"  I  think  she  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  life  was  less  lonely  in  its  last 
years  because  of  this  new  source  of  happi- 
ness. If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unsel- 
fishness anywhere,  our  friends  in  Heaven 
must  rejoice  over  happiness  that  comes 
to  us." 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  before  Doctor 
Stamford  made  up  his  mind  about  the 
matter. 

"  I've  thought  it  all  over,  and  I've 
made  up  my  mind  that  Mary  would  not 
care,"  he  told  Margaret.  "  I  am  lonely  ; 
and  it  is  sad  to  think  of  a  woman  like 
Jane  without  a  home.  I'm  going  to  talk 
with  her  about  it." 

And  one  day,  shortly  after  that,  Miss 
Towne  came  to  her  with  such  a  happy 
light  in  her  eyes  that  Margaret  knew,  be- 
fore a  word  was  spoken,  how  the  matter 
had  been  settled.  "  I  am  so  glad  !  "  she 
said,  as  she  kissed  her  cheeks  that  forty 
years  had  not  been  able  to  rob  of  the 
beauty  of  youth. 

"We  must  have  the  wedding  here," 
J  Margaret  said  one  day.  "  I  am  quite 
determined  on  that,  and  I  am  sure  Doc- 
tor Stamford  will  not  refuse.  It  will  seem 
to  consecrate  the  future  of  the  old  place 
to  happiness." 

And  there  the  wedding  took  place. 
There  was  only  a  little  gathering  of  the 
Doctor's  old  friends,  but  there  were  heart- 
felt, earnest  wishes  for  their  happiness,  — 
those  truest  of  all  wedding  gifts. 

"Mary  knows,"  the  Doctor  whispered 
to  his  new  wife,  when  the  words  of  mar- 
riage had  been  spoken.  "  I  seem  to  feel 
her  close  beside  me,  and  she  told  me  that 
she  understood  it  all,  and  was  glad  "  ;  and 
the  kiss  he  left  upon  the  lips  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  chosen  to  fill  the 
long-vacant  chair  in  his  home  was  given 
as  much  to  the  dead  as  to  the  living. 
She  understood,  too,  as  Mary  did,  and 
her  heart  was  full  of  peace. 

XVIII. 

One  day  Margaret  was  sitting  on  the 
I  veranda,  in    the  warm    sunshine  of  late 


Indian  summer,  reading  idly  and  think- 
ing between  the  lines  of  many  things.  It 
was  the  kind  of  a  day  to  make  one  think. 
Sabbath  peace  brooded  over  the  world. 
The  hills  were  dim  in  haze.  The  sky, 
blue  overhead  as  a  baby's  eves,  deepen<  d 
into  purple  along  the  horizon,  and  the 
old  earth  seemed  wrapped  in  the  quiet 
of  a  dream. 

She  wondered  of  what  Douglas  was 
doing  in  the  far-off  land  of  gold.  When 
would  he  come  back?  When  he  i 
would  his  coming  bring  any  change  to 
her  life?  She  hardly  understood  why, 
but  she  felt  as  if  she  were  waiting.  For 
whom  —  for  what  ? 

A  wagon  came  slowly  up  the  hill  from 
the  direction  of  the  village.  Jt  turned 
off  from  the  highway  and  came  towards 
the  house.  "  I  wonder  who  is  coming 
to  see  me,"  thought  Margaret.  Visitors 
there  were  few  and  far  between.  As 
the  wagon  came  nearer,  she  saw  that 
the  woman  in  it  was  her  stepmother. 
She  ran  down  to  the  gate  to  meet  her. 
She  was  shocked  at  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  her.  Her  face  was  merely 
a  shadow  of  what  it  had  formerly  been, 
and  her  eyes  had  that  hollow,far-seeing  look 
that  comes  with  a  long,  wasting  sickness. 

"  I've  come  back  to  die,"  she  said, 
wearily,  as  she  tottered  to  the  gate. 
"  You  won't  turn  me  off,  will  you?  " 

She  asked  the  question  in  such  a  pa- 
thetic, beseeching  way  that  Margaret's 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  months  gone 
by  had  been  so  full  of  peace  that  every 
hard  thought  had  died  out  of  Margaret's 
heart,  and  she  was  really  almost  glad  to 
see  the  woman  who  had  done  so  much  to 
make  her  life  miserable. 

"  You  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  you 
like,  mother,"  she  said,  bending  down  to 
kiss  the  thin,  worn-out  face.  That  kiss 
touched  the  poor  woman  in  a  way  that 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  She  burst 
into  tears,  and  it  was  many  moments  be- 
fore she  could  speak. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  forgive 
like  that,"  she  said,  at  last,  brokenly. 
"  You're  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head,  Margaret.  If  it  wasn't  for  you, 
who'd  care  for  me?"  The  hopeless 
weariness  in  her  voice  and  manner  was 
pitiful  to  witness. 
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"  Lean  on  my  arm,  mother,"  Margaret 
said,  gently.  "  You  are  tired  out  with 
your  journey.  I'll  take  you  into  my 
room,  and  you  can  lie  down  and  rest 
while  I  am  making  a  cup  of  tea  for  you." 

By  and  by,  in  the  still  twilight,  before 
the  lamp  was  lighted,  the  woman's  sor- 
rowful story  was  told,  in  a  broken,  pa- 
thetic way  that  went  to  Margaret's  heart, 
as  she  sat  and  listened. 

"  They  gave  me  to  understand  that 
they'd  be  glad  to  have  me  go  away,"  she 
said,  sobbing  like  a  child.  "  They  didn't 
want  me  any  longer.  O,  Margaret,"  — 
there  was  a  sound  of  heart-break  in  the 
bitter  words, — "  you  don't  know  how  it 
hurt  me  when  Dora  said  I  was  nothing 
but  a  bother.  It  went  through  me  like  a 
knife.     I'll  never  get  over  it." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  wept  with  that  bitterness  which  only 
those  can  know  who  feel  the  pain  born 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  children  they 
have  borne. 

"  Yes,  they  hinted  I  was  in  the  way, — 
an'  I  couldn't  stand  it  after  that.  I 
didn't  know  where  to  go  to.  I  didn't 
want  to  come  back  here  to  be  a  trouble 
to  you, —  for  I've  been  nothing  else,  all 
my  life  ;  but  there  was  no  other  place  to 
come  to.  When  I  thought  it  all  over,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  a  punishment  on  me 
for  my  wickedness,  an'  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  come  back,  an'  tell  you  every- 
thing an'  ask  your  forgiveness.  Can 
you  forgive  me,  Margaret?" 

The  broken-hearted  woman  clutched 
Margaret's  hand  in  a  fierce,  excited 
grasp.  Her  hollow  eyes  were  full  of 
appeal. 

"lean — I  do,"  answered  Margaret. 
"  I  will  do  everything  to  make  your  stay 
with  me  pleasant.  I  will  love  you,  if  you 
will  let  me.  I  would  have  loved  you  long 
ago— "_ 

"  O,  it's  hard,  hard,  hard,"  cried  the 
poor  woman,  breaking  in  on  Margaret's 
words,  "  to  think  that  my  own  child 
should  turn  against  me,  while  the  one  I 
hated,  an'  who  ought  to  hate  me,  is  the 
only  friend  I  have.  But  " —  she  roused 
up  suddenly, — "  I  —  I  haven't  told  you 
all  yet.  When  I  do  —  then  maybe  you'll 
send  me  away.  I  shan't  blame  you  if 
you    do.     When    your   Uncle    John    was 


here,  Margaret  —  when  your  Uncle  John 
was  here,  he  gave  me  six  hundred  dol- 
lars for  you.  He  wanted  you  to  go  to 
school,  he  said.  I  kept  —  I  kept  all  but 
a  hundred  dollars  of  it,  an'  bought  the 
front-room  things  with  it.  There,  I've 
told  you  the  truth,  at  last.  I  stole  your 
money,  Margaret,  an'  used  it  for  Dora, 
—  an'  this  is  the  way  she's  paid  me  for 
doin'  it.  You  hate  me  now, —  you  hate 
me  —  don't  you?  You  can't  help  it.  I'll 
go  away  to-morrow.  I  wish  I  could  go 
to  the  graveyard  on  the  hill." 

The  miserable  woman's  face  was  full 
of  shame  and  remorse.  She  had  covered 
it  with  her  hands  to  hide  the  guilty  look, 
while  she  made  her  confession.  Now 
she  turned  its  haggard  outlines  to  Marga- 
ret's, as  if  expecting  to  see  anger  and 
condemnation  there. 

"  I  can  forgive  even  that,"  Margaret 
said,  softly,  touched  by  her  stepmother's 
contrition.  "  Let  us  never  mention  it 
again  "  ;  and  then  she  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  white,  wan  face,  and  the  caress 
told   how  complete   her   forgiveness  was. 

"  O,  Margaret,"  the  poor  creature 
cried,  "  you  must  be  an  angel  or  you 
wouldn't  do  that.  When  I  think  of  how 
I've  used  you,  it  hurts  me  almost  as 
much  as  Dora's  actions,  only  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  You're  sure  you  don't  hate 
me,  Margaret?  " 

"I  am  sure,"  answered  Margaret.  "I 
can't  afford  to  hate  anybody." 

Then,  with  her  hand  in  Margaret's, 
Mrs.  Grey  fell  asleep. 

"  She  don't  hate  me,"  she  said,  once 
or  twice,  in  her  fitful  slumber. 

XIX. 

Mrs.  Grey  died  on  an  October  day, 
when  the  leaves  were  falling  softly  in  the 
orchard.  Then  Margaret  had  sent  for 
Dora.  Before  writing,  she  had  spoken 
to  her  stepmother  about  it. 

"No,  don't  ask  her,  —  it  will  put  her 
out  too  much,"  Mrs.  Grey  had  answered. 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  any  more  trouble  to 
her.  After  I'm  dead  you  can  do  as  you 
like  about  sending  her  word.  She  won't 
care  if  she  never  hears." 

But  Margaret  had  written.  Dora  had 
replied  that  she  was  really  hot  able  to 
come,  —  still,    if    she    was    needed,    she 
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would.  Margaret  did  not  dare  report 
what  Dora  had  written. 

"She'll  be  glad  when  she  knows  I'm 
dead,"  Mrs.  Grey  said,  more  than  once. 
"  It's  time  to  die  when  your  own  child 
tells  you  that  you're  a  bother." 

"  I  don't  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you," 
the  dying  woman  said  to  Margaret. 
"Have  you  ever  thought  of  it?  If  you 
wanted  to  be  revenged  for  ev'ry thing  I've 
done,  you  couldn't  have  wished  to  have 
it  any  different  from  what  it's  turned  out. 
You've  had  the  revenge  the  Bible  tells 
about.  Coals  of  fire,"  she  repeated 
slowly,  "  coals  of  fire  !  How  they  burned 
into  my  heart !  Your  father  told  you  you 
had  been  a  good  girl,  when  he  died,  an' 
I  tell  you  so,  too.  You've  had  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  hate  me,  an'  none 
to  love  me,  but  Dora,  —  O  Dora,  Dora  !  " 
and  the  poor,  grieved  heart  found  its  last 
utterance  of  sorrow  in  that  bitter  cry. 
"  Oh,  Dora,  I  did  love  you,  but  you 
turned  against  me.  It's  time  to  die  when 
it  comes  to  that  —  time  —  to  —  die." 

Dora  came  with  her  husband  to  at- 
tend the  funeral.  It  was  the  first  time 
Margaret  and  Doctor  Leith  had  met  in 
over  a  year.  She  had  dreaded  the  meet- 
|  ing ;  but  she  was  surprised  to  find  how 
completely  she  had  outgrown  her  love 
for  him.  He  was  nothing  to  her  now. 
She  could  meet  him  without  the  least 
tumult  at  her  heart.  She  wondered  how 
she  could  ever  have  cared  for  this  fretful, 
selfish,  exacting  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  little  if  any  regard  for  the  equally 
selfish,  fretful  woman  he  had  made  his 
wife.  She  understood  how  it  was  with 
both  of  them.  He  had  found  that  Dora 
was  without  depth  of  character  or  energy 
of  purpose  —  a  showy  ornament,  nothing 
more.  Dora  had  discovered  that  he  was 
very  different  in  the  character  of  hus- 
band from  the  man  she  had  fancied  as  a 
lover.  They  saw  each  other  now  with 
all  disguises  off,  and  they  were  disen- 
chanted. 

Margaret  was  standing  by  the  gate  on 
the  evening  after  the  funeral.  She  heard 
a  step  on  the  path  behind  her,  and  turned 
to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  Doctor 
Leith. 

"  Were    you    thinking    of    old    times, 


when  we  used  to  stand  here  togeth 
he  asked. 

"  No,  I  was  thinking  of  Douglas,"  she 

answered,  frankly. 

An  angry  color  leaped  into  his  I 

"I  believe  you  cared  more  for  him 
than  you  ever  did  for  me,"  he  said  ;  "  if 
you  had  not,  you  would  not  have  b<  en  so 
anxious  to  break  off  the  engagement  be- 
tween us." 

"I  did  not  break  the  engagement," 
she  answered,  coldly.  "  But  1  am  glad  it 
was  broken.  I  thank  God  for  it,  every 
day." 

"  Margaret,"  he  cried,  passionately, 
"have  you  ceased  to  love  me  entirely? 
Am  I  as  little  to  you  as  your  words  would 
make  me  believe?  " 

"You  are  my  friend,  and  nothing 
more,"  she  answered,  and  her  eyes  looked 
the  truth  which  her  words  uttered.  "  For 
the  ideal  lover  I  knew  by  your  name  I 
have  a  pleasant  memory.  For  the  Robert 
Leith  I  know  to-day  I  have  not  one  lin- 
gering spark  of  love." 

He  dropped  his  head  upon  his  arms, 
as  they  were  folded  across  the  gate,  and 
for  a  moment  was  silent. 

"  If  you  only  could  know  how  I  have 
regretted  the  step  I  took,  Margaret  ! 
That  woman"  —  he  said  it  with  a  ges- 
ture of  half  disdain,  half  helpless  anger, 
in  the  direction  of  the  window  where 
Dora  was  sitting,  —  "  that  woman  cares 
less  for  me  than  for  a  new  ribbon  or  a 
feather  for  her  hat.  She  hasn't  soul 
enough  to  care  for  anything.  When  I 
have  to  listen  to  her  fretful  fault-finding, 
sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  1  must 
strike  her  to  make  her  keep  silence.  I 
shall  hate  her  some  day ;  indeed,  I  think 
I  do  it  now.  Life  is  a  failure,  if  I  must 
be  tied  to  her.  She  holds  me  down  to 
her  own  narrow  sphere.  Our  home  is 
home  in  nothing  but  name.  It  has  not 
one  pleasant  association  connected  with 
it.  Sometimes  when  I  am  worn  out  with 
her  fretfulness,  I  think  of  you  and  what 
might  have  been  if  I  had  not  been  a 
poor,  blind  fool  —  " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Margaret.  "  I  will  not 
listen  to  such  words.  You  have  no  right 
to  say  such  things  to  me.  If  your  life  is 
not  pleasant,  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it. 
You  are  Dora's    husband,  and    you  owe 
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her  a  husband's  duty,  which  you  forget 
when  you  talk  to  me  of  matters  which 
should  be  kept  to  yourselves.  It  may  be 
as  you  say,  but  I  cannot  think  the  blame 
wholly  hers.  It  certainly  will  not  help 
matters  for  you  to  tell  me  of  your 
troubles.  I  have  no  right  to  hear 
them,  and  you  have  no  right  to  tell 
them." 

She  turned  away,  feeling  still  something 
like  pity  for  the  selfish,  unhappy  man 
who  had  given  utterance  to  his  pent-up 
feelings  in  a  manner  that  betrayed  the 
sacred  confidence  of  home.  He  looked 
after  her  with  a  curious  feeling  of  defeat. 
It  chagrined  him  to  know  that  she  had 
got  over  caring  for  him  so  completely. 
He  had  liked  to  think,  in  a  weak,  con- 
ceited man's  way,  that  she  was  always 
haunted  with  longing  and  regret.  Now 
he  saw  his  mistake.  She  was  above  and 
beyond  him.  He  was  disappointed,  too, 
in  not  receiving  more  sympathy  from  her. 
He  had  expected  to  touch  her  heart  with 
his  complaints.  But  he  had  failed  to  do 
this.  He  had  roused  in  her  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  and  fallen  lower  in  her  regard 
than  ever  before. 

"  Oh,  fool,  fool,  fool  !  "  he  said,  bit- 
terly. "  Well,"  he  added,  vulgarly,  with 
a  hard,  bitter  laugh,  "  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  grin  and  bear  it." 

"  Robert,"  cried  Dora,  petulantly,  "  are 
you  going  to  stay  out  there  all  night?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  may,"  he  answered,  harshly. 
"  Go  to  bed  if  you  want  to." 

"  I'm  all  tired  out,  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  bed,  and  then  have  you  come  clat- 
tering in  waking  me  up,"  responded  Dora, 
pettishly.  "You  know  I'm  almost  tired 
to  death." 

"  I  wouldn't  care  if  you  were  quite," 
he  said  to  himself,  under  breath,  and 
turned  and  went  in. 

Margaret  sat  by  the  window  and 
thought  over  this  revelation  of  ship- 
wrecked lives  with  a  sad  heart. 

In  his  fitful  slumber  Robert  Leith 
dreamed  of  her,  and  woke  when  morn- 
ing came  to  find  Dora's  face  turned 
toward  him  with  a  fretful  look  upon  it 
even  in  sleep. 

"O  fool,  fool,  fool!"  he  muttered 
again,  and  turned  upon  his  pillow  to  get 
away  from   the   sight  of  the  woman  for 


whose    sake    he    had    thrown   away   his 
chance  of  happiness. 

XX. 

Robert  Leith  and  Dora  went  back 
home  on  the  day  after  the  funeral.  Home  ! 
Home,  to  Dora,  was  a  place  to  stay  in. 
So  long  as  she  could  wear  fine  clothes  in 
it,  and  nothing  happened  to  trouble  the 
shallow  current  of  existence  inside  its 
walls,  she  was  satisfied  with  it.  But  Dr. 
Leith's  practice  had  not  proved  to  be  as 
lucrative  as  he  had  expected,  and  the 
fine  clothes  she  had  counted  on  were  not 
forthcoming  as  readily  as  she  had  antici- 
pated. It  took  but  little  to  develop  the 
fault-finding  quality  in  her,  and  before 
they  had  been  married  three  months 
Robert  Leith  had  discovered  that  she  had 
inherited  her  mother's  tongue. 

"  I  won't  stand  it.  I'll  put  an  end  to 
it,"  he  said  one  day,  after  a  long  tirade. 
He  tried  to  make  his  word  good,  but  he 
failed.  For  Dora  had  the  stubbornness 
of  all  such  narrow  natures,  and  had  no 
idea  of  giving  up  to  him. 

Margaret  had  promised  to  come  and 
visit  them  sometime  during  the  winter. 
After  the  holidays  she  made  good  her 
promise.  She  did  not  want  to  go,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  she  ought  to,  and  she  went. 
She  rang  the  bell  at  the  door  of  a  pretty 
little  house  in  a  quiet  street. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Leith's  sister,"  she  said  to 
the  girl  who  answered. 

"You'll  find  her  in  the  parlor,"  the  girl 
said,  and  pointed  to  a  door  across  the 
hall.  Margaret  noticed  a  curious  smile 
on  her  face  as  she  did  so,  and  wondered 
at  it.  But  she  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  A  man  who  had  been  stand- 
ing beside  Dora  as  she  sat  at  the  piano, 
turned  abruptly  as  she  entered,  and  Dora 
herself  looked  around  with  a  frightened 
look  in  her  eyes. 

"  O,  Margaret,  it's  you  ?"  she  cried,  and 
ran  to  meet  her.  "  I  thought"  —  then  she 
stopped  suddenly.  "  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you.  You  walked  from  the  depot?  Why 
didn't  you  let  us  know  when  to  expect 
you  ? ' ' 

The  man  had  taken  his  hat  and  gone 
into  the  hall. 


yo 


"You'll  excuse  me   a  moment,   won't 
u  ?"  said  Dora.    "  I  must  speak  a  word 
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to  Mr.  Hurd  about  some  music  we  are  to 
sing  together  at  a  concert.  He  came 
here  to  practise  it,  this  morning." 

"  Who  was  that  man,  Dora?  "  Margaret 
asked,  as  she  came  back. 

Dora  colored  a  little. 

"You  must  have  forgotten  old  acquaint- 
ances quickly,"  she  answered.  "That 
was  Philip  Hurd.  He  used  to  be  book- 
keeper in  Carson's  store,  in  Waterford. 
Don't  you  remember  him?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  now ;  I  thought  his  face 
looked  familiar,  but  I  went  to  town  but 
little,  you  know,  and  really  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  him.   Does  he  live  here  ?  " 

"  He  is  head  book-keeper  in  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  here,"  said  Dora. 
"How  are  the  Waterford  people,  Mar- 
garet ?     Tell  me   all  about    everybody." 

It  was  evident  to  Margaret  that  Dora 
did  not  care  to  talk  with  her  about  Mr. 
Hurd. 

Doctor  Leith  came  home  late  that  after- 
noon. He  met  Margaret  with  a  show  of 
pleasure,  but  it  was  evident  to  her  that 
he  was  not  delighted  at  seeing  her.  It 
was  plain  to  see  that  he  and  Dora  lived 
in  constant  discord.  They  had  given  up 
trying  to  produce  harmony  from  the  jangl- 
ing chords  of  life. 

Mr.  Hurd  was  a  frequent  caller,  it 
seemed.  Margaret  met  him  once  or 
twice,  but  Dora  hinted  that  the  duet 
progressed  more  satisfactorily  when  they 
were  alone,  so  she  kept  clear  of  the  par- 
lor when  he  came  after  that. 

"  Dora,"  she  said,  one  day,  however, 
laying  a  hand  upon  Dora's  arm,  "  does 
your  husband  like  to  have  Mr.  Hurd 
come  here  so  much?  " 

"No,  he  doesn't," 
crossly.  "He  doesn't 
one  come  that  I  care  to  see.  He  don't 
want  me  to  enjoy  myself  at  all-.  But 
I  won't  be  treated  like  a  child.  He 
chooses  his  friends,  and  I'll  choose 
mine." 

"  Didn't  you  hear  the  stories  told  in 
Waterford  about  Mr.  Hurd's  character? 
You  must  have  heard  them,  Dora." 

"  I  heard  something  of  them,"  ans- 
wered Dora,  with  an  angry  color  rising 
in  her  cheeks.  "But  what  of  it?  They 
talk  about  everybody  nowadays.  It 
doesn't  follow  that  the  stories  about  him 


answered    Dora, 
like  to  have  any- 


were  true.  He  goes  in  the  very  best 
society  here,  and  I  can't  see  any  harm 
in  his  coming  here  to  practise  with  inc. 
It's  because  Robert  don't  want  me  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  life,  that  he  objects 
to  it.     I'll  do  as  I  please  about  it.': 

"  Dora,  no  woman  can  afford  to 
cheapen  her  reputation  by  associating 
with  a  man  whose  morals  are  no  better 
than  I  think  his  were  when  he  wss  in 
Waterford.  You  know  that  some  of  the 
stories  about  him  were  true.  He  left 
town  on  account  of  them.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Robert  does  not  care  to 
have  him  a  visitor  here." 

"I  don't  care  what  people  say,"  said 
Dora,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  If  other 
folks  will  mind  their  own  business  we'll 
look  out  for  ourselves." 

That  afternoon  Doctor  Leith  was 
called  to  a  neighboring  town,  and  said 
he  would  not  be  back  till  morning. 

"  How  provoking  ! "  cried  Dora. 
"There  is  to  be  a  rehearsal  to-night, 
and  I  expected  you'd  drive  me  over  to 
the  church.  I  can't  walk  so  far  on 
these  slippery  streets,  even  if  I  could  go 
alone." 

"Margaret  will  go  with  you,"  said 
Doctor  Leith. 

"  Margaret  doesn't  take  part,  and  no 
one  is  to  be  admitted  who  hasn't  some- 
thing to  do,"  answered  Dora.  "You 
could  stay  and  take  me  down  to  the 
church  and  go  over  to  Huntington  from 
there  if  you  wanted  to.  I  could  get  a 
ride  home  with  the  Reynolds  girls.  They 
wouldn't  mind  driving  this  way." 

"  I  shall  not  wait  till  night  for  the  sake 
of  taking  you  down  to  a  rehearsal  of  your 
duet  with  Mr.  Hurd,  which  is  uncalled 
for  any  way,"  said  Doctor  Leith,  sharply. 
"  If  you  can  contrive  to  let  him  know, 
he'll  very  likely  drive  round  after  you, 
and  be  glad  of  the  chance." 

"  If  he  comes,  I  shall  go  with  him," 
said  Dora,  spitefully. 

"  Of  course  you  will.  I  hadn't  the 
least  doubt  about  that,"  responded  her 
husband,  as  he  left  the  room. 

That  afternoon,  Mr.  Hurd  called. 
What  passed  between  him  and  Dora 
Margaret  did  not  know,  but  at  tea-time 
Dora  told  her  that  she  was  going  to  the 
rehearsal. 
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"With  Mr.  Hurd?"  asked  Margaret. 
"  Yes,  with  Mr.  Hurd,"  answered  Dora, 
in  a  tone  that  told  she  was  prepared  for 
opposition. 

"  0,  Dora,"  cried  Margaret,  "  be  care- 
ful.    You  are  in  danger  !  " 

"I'll  take  care  of  myself,"  said  Dora, 
and  she  went  out,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation.  Shortly  after  dark  Mr. 
Hurd  came,  and  she  went  away  with  him. 

XXI. 

Margaret  could  not  sleep.  She  sat 
down  to  read,  and  wait  for  Dora's  return. 
The  clock  struck  ten— eleven, — and 
still  she  did  not  come.  Margaret  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  a 
clear,  star-lit  night.  As  she  stood  by  the 
window,  she  saw  a  man  and  woman  turn 
the  corner  of  the  street  and  come  toward 
the  house.  They  paused  for  a  moment. 
Then  the  man  bent  and  kissed  the 
woman  at  his  side,  once,  twice  ;  then  they 
said  good-night,  and  parted.  Margaret's 
cheeks  flushed  hot  with  shame  for  her 
sister.  Dora  came  into  the  house  softly, 
like  a  cat.  She  was  going  directly  up- 
stairs to  her  room,  but  Margaret  stepped 
into  the  hall  and  confronted  her. 

"  O,  Dora,  Dora,"  she  cried,  "  do  you 
know  you  are  standing  on  the  brink  of 
ruin?  My  poor,  foolish  sister?  I  did 
not  dream  it  had  gone  so  far  as  this." 

"Gone  so  far  as  what?"  cried  Dora, 
angrily.     "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  You  do  know  what  I  mean,"  said 
Margaret.  "  I  saw  Philip  Hurd  kiss  you 
at  the  gate." 

"  So  you  were  watching  us,  were  you  ? 
Well,  I  never  thought  you'd  take  to  play- 
ing the  spy,  Margaret  —  I  didn't  think 
that." 

Margaret  half  turned  away,  resolved  to 
say  no  more,  but  a  sense  of  duty  made 
her  smother  her  feeling  of  resentment. 
She  went  to  Dora's  side,  put  her  hands 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  looked  her 
squarely  in  the  face. 

"  My  sister,"  she  said,  earnestly, 
"pause  right  here  and  look  this  matter 
in  the  face.  Dishonor  is  before  you. 
Are  you  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  and 
disgrace  ?  If  you  are  not,  you  will  never 
speak  to   that  man  again.     His  conduct 


should  show  you  that  you  are  not  safe 
with  him.  His  influence  over  you  is  bad, 
bad,  bad  !  What  if  your  husband  knew 
what  I  know  ?  ' ' 

"  I  suppose  you'll  tell  him  the  minute 
he  sets  foot  in  the  house,"  said  Dora, 
and  then  she  began  to  cry.  "  O,  dear, 
dear,  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  I  don't  believe 
I  have  a  friend  in  the  world,  —  except 
Philip  —  "  Then  realizing  what  she  had 
said,  she  stopped,  gave  a  half  frightened 
but  still  defiant  look  at  Margaret,  and 
left  the  room. 

The  next  morning  she  did  not  come 
down  to  breakfast.  She  had  a  terrible 
headache,  she  said.  Neither  would  she 
admit  Margaret,  when  she  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  room. 

Margaret  dreaded  going  to  Doctor 
Leith  and  telling  him  the  truth.  But  he 
ought  to  know.  His  wife's  honor  was  in 
danger ;  and  it  would  be  useless  to  talk 
more  with  Dora. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Hurd  called.  Mar- 
garet came  into  the  parlor.  He  asked 
for  Dora. 

"  A  change  has  been  suggested  in  our 
duet,"  he  said.  "  I  would  like  to  see  her 
long  enough  to  explain  it  to  her." 

"She  is  not  able  to  see  visitors,"  said 
Margaret,  coldly. 

He  evidently  suspected  that  Margaret 
was  trying  to  prevent  a  meeting,  but 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  go,  as  if  hoping 
that  something  might  happen  to  secure 
him  the  interview  he  sought. 

"  I  believe  you  were  book-keeper  in 
Mr.  Carson's  store,  were  you  not,  at  the 
time  Douglas  Leith  was  accused  of  falsi- 
fying accounts  ?  "  she  said,  suddenly.  She 
hardly  knew  why  she  said  it ;  the  thought 
came  into  her  mind  and  she  gave  utter- 
ance to  it  almost  unconsciously.  Mr. 
Hurd  turned  pale,  then  red,  and  looked 
at  her  curiously. 

"  I  was  book-keeper  there  when  young 
Leith  was  detected  in  stealing,"  he  re- 
plied.    "Why  did  you  wish  to  know?" 

"  I  happened  to  recollect  that  you 
were  connected  with  the  affair,  to  some 
extent.     Do  you  believe  he  was  guilty?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  do.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  it.  I  never  heard  that  any 
one  thought  otherwise." 

"  /  think    otherwise,"    said   Margaret. 
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"  I  never  believed  that  Douglas  Leith 
was  a  thief." 

Mr.  Hurd  made  no  reply.  He  seemed 
not  to  relish  the  turn  the  conversation 
had  taken,  and  he  went  away  very  soon 
after. 

Margaret  went  up  to  Dora's  room 
again,  and  asked  to  be  let  in. 

"I  do  wish  I  could  be  left  to  myself," 
exclaimed  Dora,  from  within.  "  What  do 
you  want? " 

"  I  want  to  talk  with  you,"  answered 
Margaret. 

"  I  don't  feel  like  talking.  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  alone." 

Margaret  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

Just  at  dusk  the  bell  rang.  The  girl 
went  to  the  door.  A  boy  was  there  with 
a  letter  for  Dora. 

"She's  to  write  an  answer  and  I'm  to 
take  it  back,"  he  said. 

"Who  sent  the  letter?"  asked  Mar- 
garet, coming  into  the  hall. 

"  Some  one  that's  gettin'  up  the  con- 
cert down  to  the  church,"  answered  the 
boy.  "  Deacon  something  —  I  can't  re- 
member the  name.  Yes,  1  do  —  Deacon 
Englehard." 

"It  was  not  Mr.  Hurd?" 

"Hurd?  O,  no,  —  I  know  him,"  an- 
swered the  boy.  "  He's  the  man  who 
keeps  books  for  the  fact'ry." 

Margaret  half  doubted  the  boy's  hon- 
esty, as  she  did  Dora's  headache.  But 
she  let  the  girl  take  the  letter  to  Dora. 
Presently  she  came  back  with  a  reply. 
The  envelope  bore  no  name  upon  it. 

"You're  to  carry  it  to  the  man  who 
sent  the  letter,"  the  girl  said. 

"Yes,  I  know,  —  Deacon  Englehard," 
said  the  boy,  with  such  a  look  that  Mar- 
garet felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
he  had  deceived  her. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  told  me  the 
truth,"  she  said.  "If  you  have  not,  you 
have  done  a  very  mean  thing." 

."The  letter  wasn't  for  you,  anyway," 
the  boy  retorted,  as  he  backed  out  of  the 
room  with  a  leer.  "  I  don't  see  what 
bisness  it  is  of  your'n." 

Margaret  was  sure  that  the  letter  had 
come  from  Hurd. 

Doctor  Leith  did  not  come  home  to 
supper.  Dora  did  not  come  down,  and 
Margaret  spent  a  cheerless  evening  alone 


in  the  parlor.  She  read  for  awhile,  and 
then  she  fell  asleep.  She  was  awakened 
by  a  gust  of  cold  wind  blowing  on  her 
face.  As  she  felt  it,  she  thought  she 
heard  steps  on  the  snow  outside,  and  she 
got  up  and  went  to  the  window  ;  but  it 
was  so  dark,  for  the  night  was  a  stormy 
one,  that  she  could  see  nothing. 

She   thought   the   girl   might   have  left 
the   hall    door    open,    and    went    to 
The  door  was  closed.     The  girl  was  iron- 
ing in  the  kitchen. 

"Who  went  out  just  now?"  Margaret 
asked. 

"  No  one,  that  I  know  of." 

"  And  no  one  came  in?  " 

"  I  didn't  hear  anybody." 

"  It  can't  be  possible  that  Dora  has 
gone  out  at  this  time  of  night,"  thought 
Margaret.     "  I'll  run  up  and  see.'-' 

The  door  of  Dora's  room  was  open. 
All  was  dark  and  still  within. 

"Dora!"  she  called.  There  was  no 
reply.  "  Dora,"  she  cried  again,  ex- 
citedly. "Are  you  here?"  Still  no  an- 
swer. Margaret  ran  to  the  parlor  and 
got  a  light.  The  room  was  unoccupied. 
A  crumpled  letter,  half  burnt,  was  lying 
on  the  hearth.  She  picked  it  up.  The 
lines  were  broken,  but  what  was  left  was 
sufficient  to  convince  her  that  Dora  had 
gone  away  with  Philip  Plurd.  The  letter 
was  from  him. 

"  My  God  !  "  Margaret  cried,  "  what  is 
to  be  done  ?    If  Robert  were  only  here  !  " 

At  that  very  instant  she  heard  him  in 
the  hall  below. 

"  O,  Robert  ! "  she  cried,  rushing  down, 
pale  with  excitement,  "Dora  has  gone 
away  with  Philip  Hurd.  She  has  not 
been  gone  long.  You  can  overtake  them 
yet.  The  train  has  not  left.  Hurry, 
hurry  !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said, 
bewildered  by  her  excitement. 

"  Read  that,  and  you  will,"  she  said, 
thrusting  the  half  burned  letter  into  his 
hand.  "  O,  be  quick,  for  we  must  save 
her." 

The  paper  dropped  to  the  floor  and 
Doctor  Leith  ground  it  beneath  his  heel. 

"  Let  her  go  !  "  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  I 
shall  be  rid  of  her." 

"  Robert  Leith,  you  are  a  coward, —  a 
villain, —  if  you    allow  her   to   take    this 
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awful  step  and  make  no  effort  to  prevent 
it,"  cried  Margaret,  with  flashing  eyes. 
M  She  is  a  poor,  weak,  foolish  thing,  and 
you  can  save  her,  if  you  will,  from  a  dis- 
grace that  will  be  life-long.  For  God's 
sake,  hurry  !  The  train  will  be  gone 
before  you  reach  her,  if  you  hesitate." 

"She  has  disgraced  me  already,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  that  was  hard  and  cold 
as  steel.  "  Let  her  go,  I  say.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  what  she  does.  If  she 
sees  fit  to  rush  headlong  to  ruin,  let  her 

go-" 

Margaret  turned  away  without  another 
word.  In  a  moment  she  had  flung  a 
shawl  about  her ;  in  another  moment  she 
was  out  upon  the  street.  She  ran  as  fast 
as  her  feet  would  carry  her  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  station.  She  was  half  way 
there  when  she  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
departing  train. 

"Gone,  gone!"  she  sobbed.  "  O, 
poor,  foolish  Dora  !  " 

But  she  did  not  turn  back. 

"When  does  the  next  train  leave?" 
she  asked  the  first  man  she  met. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour,  ma'am,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Did  you  want  to  go  on  this 
one?  The  next  one  will  answer  your 
purpose  better,  for  it's  the  express. 
This  was  a  mixed  one,  and  goes  by 
South  Huntington,  to  take  on  freight 
from  the  factories  there,  and  doesn't  get 
to  Neilstown  until  after  the  next  one 
does." 

Then  Dora  might  be  saved,  after  all  ! 
If  she  could  get  to  Neilstown,  she  could 
procure  assistance,  and  Dora  should  be 
made  to  come  back.  How,  Margaret 
hardly  knew ;  but  in  some  way  she  must 
prevent  her  sister  from  plunging  head- 
long into  ruin. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  waited  hours 
for  the  train.  But  it  came  at  last,  and  in 
the  stormy  night  she  was  whirled  away 
upon  her  miserable  errand. 

XXII. 

It  seemed  to  Margaret  that  she  had 
travelled  a  thousand  miles  when  she 
reached  Neilstown.  She  stepped  off  on  to 
the  saow-covered  platform,  in  the  dreary 
night,  and  asked  the  only  man  she  saw 
how  long  before  the  train  was  due  that 
left  Huntington  in  advance  of  the  express. 


"You  mean  the  train  that  runs  on 
what  they  call  the  « Fact'ry  road?'  It 
ought  to  be  here  in  ten  minutes;  but 
there  isn't  much  dependence  to  be  put 
in  it.  You  see,  ma'am,  it  stops  for  freight 
at  two  places  before  it  gets  here.  But 
it'll  most  likely  be  here  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

"  How  long  will  it  stop?  " 

"'Ten  minutes,  about." 

Margaret  had  made  up  her  mind  what 
to  do.  She  would  board  the  train  and 
find  Dora.  If  she  refused  to  return  with 
her,  she  would  tell  her  story  to  the  con- 
ductor and  he,  she  felt  sure,  would  help 
her.  She  sat  down  to  wait.  Presently 
she  became  aware  of  a  little  crowd  about 
the  window  of  the  telegraph  office.  Then 
there  was  excited  conversation,  and  sev- 
eral men  began  to  hurry  to  and  fro. 

"  Did  you  expect  any  one  on  the  train 
you're  waiting  for?"  asked  the  man  to 
whom  Margaret  had  applied  for  informa- 
tion. 

"Yes,  my  sister,"  she  answered. 

"  An  accident  has  happened  to  it  about 
five  miles  down  the  road,  and  help  has 
been  telegraphed  for.  A  good  many  are 
killed,  the  telegram  says.  We're  going 
down." 

"Can  I  go?" 

"If  you  want  to." 

And  almost  before  she  realized  it,  so 
bewildered  was  she  by  the  rapidly  pass- 
ing events  of  the  night,  she  was  on  her 
way  to  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

They  reached  the  place  of  the  disaster. 
Men  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  lights  were 
flashing  in  the  stormy  darkness,  and  all 
was  excitement  and  commotion. 

"We  have  taken  some  persons  from 
the  wreck,"  one  of  the  men  said. 
"  They're  in  there,"  —  pointing  to  a  small 
house  near  the  track. 

Margaret  hurried  to  it. 

"  You'd  better  not  go  in  unless  you're 
used  to  hard  sights,"  said  the  man  at  the 
door.  "  Some  of  'em's  awfully  mangled, 
ma'am." 

"I'll  go  in,"  Margaret  said.  "I'm 
looking  for  my  sister." 

She  stepped  across  the  threshold  of 
the  house  of  death.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
terrible  sight  that  met  her  eyes.  Half 
way  down  the  row  of  hastily  prepared 
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beds  she  found  Hurd.  He  saw  her  and 
recognized  her  before  she  knew  him 
through  the  blood  that  stained  his 
face. 

."You're  looking  for  her,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  sharp  with  pain.  "  She's  down 
there  towards  the  end  of  the  room. 
She's  hurt  some,  but  they  said  she'd  live." 

"And  you  —  ?  " 

"I'm  past  help,"  he  cried,  with  a 
sound  of  fear  in  his  voice.  "  My  God, 
I've  got  to  die,  and  I'm  afraid  to, — 
alone  !  Won't  you  come  back  to  me 
after  you've  seen  her?  Won't  you?" 
There  was  a  world  of  appeal  in  his  voice. 
"  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die,  — alone!  " 

"I  will  come  back,"  said  Margaret. 

She  found  Dora. 

"  O  Margaret !  "  Dora  cried,  and  then 
fell  to  sobbing.  She  was  not  much  in- 
jured. A  bruise  upon  her  head  caused 
her  considerable  pain.  A  physician  gave 
her  a  powder  that  stupefied  her  until  he 
could  give  her  case  closer  attention,  and 
under  its  influence  she  sank  into  a  sleep 
that  left  Margaret  free  to  go  back  to 
Philip  Hurd. 

"I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come,"  he 
;  said ;  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  lied  to 
you  when  you  asked  me  about  Douglas 
i  Leith.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  truth 
|  about  it.  It's  all  I  can  do  to  make  rep- 
aration for  a  good  deal  of  wrong-doing, 
—  but  it  may  count  for  a  little  in  my 
favor,  over  there.  He  wasn't  guilty,  but 
I  was.  I  took  the  money  and  made  them 
think  he  did.  There,  that's  off  my  mind. 
God !  If  I  could  only  shake  off  the 
whole  miserable  load  !  I've  got  to  die, 
and  I'm  afraid  to.  I  can't —  I  won't,"  — 
and  the  miserable  man  sprang  up  as  if  to 
do  battle  with  death,  but  fell  back  upon 
the  floor,  weak  and  faint. 

Margaret  took  an  old  letter  from  her 
pocket  and  wrote  upon  it :  "I  confess 
that  I  was  guilty  of  the  thefts  charged  to 
Douglas  Leith.  I  make  this  confession 
on  my  death  bed  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
an  innocent  person." 

She  read  him  what  she  had  written. 

"Will  you  sign  it?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  and  took  the  pen- 
cil from  her  hand,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  wrote  his  name  for  the  last  time. 

"I   wish    you'd    hold    my    hand,"   he 


said,  "  I'm  so  weak,  —  so  afraid.      I   be- 
lieve it  would  be  easier  dying." 

She  shuddered  at  the  touch  of  his 
hand,  but  her  grasp  did  not  relax,  for 
she  saw  that  it  quieted  him.  He  lay  for 
some  moments  with  his  eyes  closed,  and 
seemed  to  sleep.  Then  a  quick  spasm 
crossed  his  face.  He  half  sprang  to 
feet,  gave  a  hoarse  cry,  and  then  sank 
back  upon  the  floor,  dead. 

"God  have  mercy  upon  him!"  said 
Margaret,  and  folded  his  hands  upon  his 
breast. 

She  went  back  to  Dora,  who  had 
roused  from  her  stupor. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked. 
"I  was  afraid  that  I  had  dreamed  about 
your  being  here.     Isn't  this  terrible?  " 

"  I  have  been  to  see  Philip  Hurd," 
answered  Margaret. 

"And  he — "  Dora  paused,  not  daring 
to  finish  the  question. 

"  He  is  dead,"  answered  Margaret. 
And  then  Dora  turned  her  face  from  the 
light,  and  nothing  more  was  said  until 
the  men  came  to  remove  those  who  could 
be  safely  taken  to  more  comfortable 
quarters. 

"  It  will  be  safe  to  take  her  back  to 
Huntington,"  the  surgeon  told  Margaret. 
And  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning 
Dora  was  taken  back  to  the  home  she 
had  fled  from,  back  to  the  husband  who 
had  hoped  to  never  see  her  face  again. 
She  had  sinned  and  she  must  suffer  for  it. 
And  she  did  —  she  does. 

XXIII. 

Spring  came,  and  found  Margaret  in 
the  old  home,  waiting. 

Douglas  Leith  was  coming  home.  He 
had  tired  of  life  in  Eldorado.  He  had 
prospered  beyond  what  he  had  dared  to 
hope,  and  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
stay  longer. 

"  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  he  wrote, 
"and  thanks  to  you,  O  best  of  friends,  I 
can  stand  up  before  all  men  and  fear  to 
look  none  of  them  in  the  face.  And 
under  God  I  owe  it  all  to  you.  You  have 
been  the  good  angel  of  my  life." 

Margaret  wondered  why  she  felt  so 
light-hearted  that  pleasant  day  in  May. 
The  orchard  was  one  sheet  of  rosy  bloom. 
Every  warm  wind  blowing  from  the  south 
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sent  a  shower  of  petals  fluttering  to  the 
ground,  and  brought  sweet  smells  through 
the  open  windows.  The  robins  were  fly- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  branches,  with 
bits  of  moss  and  straw  in  their  bills,  and 
the  swallows  were  twittering  noisily  by 
the  eaves  about  the  nests  they  were  going 
to  build.  The  hills  were  swathed  in  a 
soft  green  mist  of  tender  leaves,  and  the 
meadows  were  putting  off  their  last-year 
brown.  The  world  seemed  arraying  it- 
self in  a  new  and  beautiful  garment,  as  if 
in  preparation  for  some  great  joy  near  at 
hand. 

She  tried  to  read,  but  the  spell  of  the 
day  was  upon  her,  and  she  put  aside  her 
book  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  promise 
which  seemed  typical  of  heaven  itself. 
She  thought  of  Douglas.  Was  he  near 
or  far  away  ?  Would  he  be  with  her  soon  ? 
What  would  he  say  to  her  when  he  came  ? 

A  step  at  the  gate  !  A  man,  bronzed 
by  Californian  suns,  and  bearded  like  a 
wanderer,  was  coming  up  the  path. 

"  He  is  coming,  Douglas,  my  Douglas  !  " 
she  cried,  and  she  flew  to  the  door. 

"  O,  Douglas  !  "  she  cried,  while  her 
heart  beat  fast  with  the  gladness  that  il- 
luminated her  face.  "  The  waiting  is  over 
at  last." 


Such  a  welcome  is  worth  waiting  for, 


and  working  for,"  he  said  as  he  took  her 
hands  in  his,  and  stood  looking  into  her 
radiant  face.  "But  I  have  dreamed  of  a 
sweeter  one,  Margaret.  Something  told 
me,  out  there  in  the  wilderness,  that  you 
had  a  true  woman's  love  to  give  me  if  I 
made  myself  worthy  of  it.  I  have  been 
true  for  its  sake  and  your  sake,  Margaret. 
Have  I  deceived  myself?" 

"  Not  if  you  love  me,  Douglas,"  she 
answered,  softly. 

"  Oh,  this  is  what  I  dreamed  about !  " 
he  cried,  and  caught  her  to  his  breast. 
"O,  my  darling,  I  have  made  myself  a 
man  for  you  and  because  of  you."  She 
felt  his  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  the  peace 
which  had  made  the  day  so  sweet  seemed 
to  come  into  her  heart  and  flood  it  with 
rapture  and  rest. 

"Margaret,  my  Margaret,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  all  that  I  am  and  hope  to  be  I 
owe  to  you.  You  are  one  of  a  thousand. 
How  good  God  is  to  me  !  All  I  ask  is, 
that  he  will  make  me  worthy  of  you  !  " 

With  his  arms  about  her,  his  brave, 
pure  eyes  upon  her  face,  and  his  kiss 
upon  her  lips,  she  felt  that  at  last  her 
dream  of  love  had  come  true,  and  her  life, 
like  the  world  all  bright  with  the  beauty 
of  spring,  was  sweet  with  the  promise  of 
a  thousand  happy  things  to  be. 


THE    END. 


IN   LIGHTER  VEIN. 


I 


By  Robert  Loveman. 

N  LIGHTER  vein,  one  might  indite 
To  Preciosa  something  trite,  — 
Liken  her  eyes  to  stars  of  night, 
In  lighter  vein. 


In  lighter  vein  —  but  softly  stay — 
When  one  doth  writhe  in  grievous  pain, 
With  fevered  brow  and  burning  brain, 

When  shadows  chase  the  sun  away, 
And  every  infant  hope  is  slain, 
How  can  one  write,  I  pray,  I  pray, 
In  lighter  vein? 


f 

that 


r  HAPPENED 
one  Sunday 
morning,  ten 
years  ago,  that 
a  pious  disciple 
of  Calvin,  a  son 
of  our  New  Eng- 
land Boston, 
found  himself 
breakfasting 
with  his  com- 
patriot in  the 
far  off  city  of 
Piura,  capital  of  that  northern  depart- 
ment of  Peru  which  the  saintly  apostle 
Pizarro  selected  as  the  entering  portal 
for  the  Spirit  of  God,  piloted  by  him 
under  the  consecrated  banner  of  the 
"  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  " 
and  the  crown  of  Spain ;  a  combination 
always  to  be  reckoned  with  when  it  came 
to  scattering  hell  and  sorrow  over  any 
land,  for  the  salvation  of  Pagans  more 
virtuous  than  either,  and  in  the  case  of 
Peru  to  the  extinction  of  a  religion  and 
a  civilization  that  nursed  industry  and 
innocence  —  by  the  same  token,  letting 
in  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Mission  clad  in 
the  rags  of  a  hundred  and  forty-nine 
vagabonds,  gathered  from  the  filth  of 
Panama,  where  they  had  stagnated  since 
their  immigration  till  they  stank. 

Now,  whatever  the  cause,  it  presently 
appeared  that  our  friend,  whose  master 
had  "removed"  the  unbeliever  Servetus, 
was  moved  to  righteous  wrath  against 
the  church  which  had  executed  a  similar 
favor  by  the  pagan  Atahualpa.  This 
good  man,  who  had  gone  to  Peru  for 
lucre,  thought  of  something  else  on  Sun- 
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day.  He  said,  "  How  shall  we  prote- 
stantize this  people?"  And  he  got  for 
answer,  "  Let  them  alone,  they  are  already 
protesting." 

This  is  a  notable  fact,  not  yet  fairly 
appreciated  even  in  Peru  by  many  out- 
side the  circle  of  clericals  that  infest  the 
Peruvian  church.  They  see  and  under- 
stand it  with  much  anxiety  and  trembling, 
for  it  means  the  throwing  off  of  the  yoke 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  emancipation  of 
the  republic. 

And  yet  that  tyranny  continues,  antago- 
nized by  the  best  minds  of  the  state,  the 
fertile  subject  of  burlesque,  the  object  of 
active  hatred,  the  enemy  of  every  step 
forward,  an  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
intricacy  of  influence  that  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  government  of  a  people. 

Peru  is  a  democratic  republic,  in  which 
every  citizen  is  entitled  to  vote,  and  jeal- 
ously exercises  his  right.  The  controlling 
influence  is,  in  the  main,  the  best  educated 
mind  of  the  country.  The  young  Peru- 
vian of  the  better  class,  when  ready  to 
settle  in  life,  is  generally  a  travelled  man, 
master  of  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages in  addition  to  his  own,  which  has 
remained  subordinate  during  his  residence 
in  the  United  States  or  in  England  and 
Paris,  covering  a  period  of,  generally,  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  ending  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty-four.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  must  be  said  that  an  important 
German  influence  has  obtained  weight  in 
the  last  decade,  and  is  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ambitious  student  to  the 
schools  of  that  empire,  as  promising  more 
complete   results   for   those  who  wish  to 
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Pottery  (called  Huacas)  from  the  Graves  of  the  Inca  India 


pursue  higher  scientific  courses  than  have 
been  customary  in  the  republic,  without 
neglecting  the  study  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish, always  considered  essential  because 
of  their  relation  to   society  and  business. 


The  P 


in  thus   returns  to  his  native 


country  in  the  generous  age  of  his  man- 
hood, with  large  views  of  the  world  he 
has  been  abroad  in,  liberalized  and  ra- 
tionalized in  his  religious  notions,  inspired 
with  a  patriotic  ambition  for  the  future 
of  his  people,  in  whose  destiny  he  is 
bound  to  have  his  part.  For  every  edu- 
cated Peruvian  is  a  politician,  who  esti- 
mates himself  an  integer  in  the  governing 
forces  of  his  beloved  land,  —  herein  set- 
ting an  example  to  his  brother  in  our  own 
republic.  The  first  great  evil  to  strike 
his  consciousness,  the  moral  depravity  of 
the  clergy  of  the  national  church,  their 
intellectual  inferiority  when  compared 
with  the  same  class  in  the  countries  he 
has  lived  and  studied  in,  and  their  social 
degradation,  —  this  monstrous  evil,  which 
he  was  too  young  to  comprehend  when 
he  left  home,  now  stares  him  in  the  face 
and  engages  his  attention  as  an  active 
new  citizen.  He  is  still  a  good  Catholic, 
and  like  the  educated  Catholic  all  over 
the  world,  though  perhaps  more  nearly 
approaching  the  French  than  any  other. 
Reared  in  the  faith,  he  regards  the  vener- 
able authority,  solemn  ritual,  and  impos- 
ing pageantry  with  tender  affection.  As 
an  institution,  it  invests  with  dignity  all 
the  conservative  ordinances  of  society. 
It  impressively  bestows  the  name  on 
childhood,  elevates  marriage  to  a  sacra- 
ment, surrounds  death  with  the  halo  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  makes  the  grave 
a  consecrated  resting  place.  The  edu- 
cated Peruvian  recognizes  all  this,  and 
would  not  change  it. 

The  educated  classes  of  Peru  protest 


not  against  the  Church,  nor  against  the 
Papacy,  but  against  what  is  hateful  in 
them,  and  has  always  been  hateful  to  the 
free  mind,  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiasticism, 
a  tyranny  that  makes  the  clergy  a  leech 
upon  the  State  and  so  far  destroys  the 
principle  of  liberty  that  the  government 
is  but  a  subject  of  the  Church  without 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  must 
pay  its  master  tribute.  The  educated 
men  of  Peru  like  all  intelligent  men  wish 
to  separate  State  and  Church,  and  thus 
erase  the  last  remnant  of  slavery  and 
barbarism  from  the  national  shield.  As 
yet  they  have  not  succeeded.  But  every 
Congress  finds  a  way  to  express  the  na- 
tional impatience  under  the  yoke,  by 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making 
the  appropriations  of  money  required  by 
the  rapacity  of  a  horde  of  vagabonds,  who 
are  sustained  in  their  claims  only  by  the 
credulity  of  ignorance.  It  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  sums  necessary  to  repair 
the  old  religious  edifices.  Two  years  ago 
the  earnest  prayer  of  the  Archbishop  for 
the  means  of  repairing  the  Cathedral  of 
Lima  received  only  such  compliance  from 
the  government  as  a  decent  regard  for 
public  appearance  absolutely  demanded, 
though  this  beautiful  architectural  monu- 
ment is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
intelligent  verdict  is,  Let  the  pious  put 
their  hands  in  their  own  pockets  and 
leave  the  treasure  of  the  State  to  its  le- 
gitimate use  of  supporting  the  State,  which 
has  need  of  all  its  revenues.  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  popular  notion  of  decency,  a 
sum  was  voted  "on  condition  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  treasury  to  meet  it,  after  paying 
other  accounts  deemed  more  important." 
The  consummation  of  the  ambition 
that  moved  the  hearts  of  the  progressive 
party  of  the  country  seemed  near  at  hand, 
when  the  disasters  of  the  war  with  Chile 
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threw  a  gloom  over  the  land,  turning  the 
public  thought  in  other  directions.  The 
priests  seem  to  be  the  one  class  in  the 
world  that  require  no  sunshine  for  making 
profitable  crops.  Storm  and  cloud-burst 
and  floating  corpses  fertilize  their  prov- 
ince. So  in  Peru,  they  reinforced  their 
authority  by  the  terror  of  the  national 
catastrophe,  and  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  that  divine  wrath 
had  been  visited 
upon  the  nation 
because  of  its  in- 
difference to  the 
Church.  Women, 
easy  dupes  of 
priests,  in  a  passion 
of  woe    and    fear, 

i  added  the  zeal  of 

j  their   bigoted    de- 

ivoteeism  to  the 
denunciations      of 

I  the  clergy,  and  for 

j  the  present  the 

I  liberal   thought  of 

I  the  republic  must 
wait  —  but  only  for 
the  present. 

In  the  war  with 
Chile  the  nation 
was  severely  strick- 
en. The  intention 
of  the  Chilian  com- 
mander on  the 
coast  was  to  utterly 
destroy  every  en- 
terprise within  his 
reach  that  contri- 
buted to  Peruvian 
wealth,  and  thus 
innihilate  the  re- 
:uperative  power 
)f  the  republic. 
This  determination 

ion  was  carried  out  with  a  cool  barbarism. 
Jndefended  mills  and  factories,  without 
onsideration  of  their  ownership  •  great 
Lccumulation  of  material  for  the  building 
md  equipment  of  railroads,  the  property 
)f  Americans,  —  all  were  destroyed,  in 
mrsuancs  of  the  savage  design  to  wipe 
5eru  from  the  list  of  nations.  A  destruc- 
]ion  so  terribly  thorough  might  well  have 
>aralyzed  the  energies  of  any  people.  As 
ti  the  case  of  all  war,  the  effect  has  cer- 
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tainly  been  demoralizing   in   many  direc- 
tions, since  every  power  is  being  di  . 

to     material     recuperation,    which     mus 
precede   the  radical  organic  chang< 
manded    by    an    advancing    civilization, 

among  which  is  the  separation  of  Chun  h 
and  State. 

The  liberal  aspiration  of  Peru  is  by  no 
means  a  new  phenomenon.  More  than 
a  score  of  years  ago,  a  Congressional 
demonstration  re- 
sulted in  failure  for 
the  time,  but  the 
antagonism  to  the 
Church  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a 
public  school  sys- 
tem based  on  North 
American  methods. 
In  Peru  as  in  the 
United  States  it  has 
met  the  opposition 
of  the  Church, 
which  sees  in  the 
diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence among  the 
masses  the  escape 
of  her  servile  sub- 
jects from  their 
present  thraldom. 
In  the  Congres- 
sional battle  for  re- 
ligious liberty,  the 
Church  adopted  a 
unique  system  of 
warfare,  in  which 
beauty  and  super- 
stition defeated  the 
most  eloquent  ora- 
tors a  n  d  wisest 
statesmen  of  the 
Senate.  That  au- 
if  peru.  gust    body     w  a  s 

gathered  to  discuss 
the  question  of  religious  toleration.  The 
gallery  was  filled  by  the  fairest  beauties 
of  the  City  of  the  Kings,  a  compliment 
rarely  paid  even  to  the  Senate.  The  pro- 
posed act  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State  having  been  read,  the  Senate 
was  not  left  long  in  doubt  concerning 
the  sentiments  of  its  audience.  Y\  hen  a 
friend  of  the  "  sacred  cause  of  religion  " 
finished  his  oration,  he  went  to  his  seat 
through  a  shower  of  roses,  carnations,  vio- 
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lets,  camelias  and  jasmines.  On  him  who 
spoke  for  liberty  there  fell  from  the  same 
hands  a  deluge  of  cabbage-leaves,  of  car- 
rot, beet  and  turnip  tops,  onions  and 
parsley !  The  women  who  dispensed 
these  favors  were,  on  this  question,  the 
pronounced  antagonists  of  their  own 
brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers.  The 
spectacle  taught  the  Peruvian  that  woman's 
education  was  an  important  element  of 
civilization,  and  he  set  himself  to  the 
great  work  which  has  made  the  Peruvian 
woman  of  to-day  the  intellectual  com- 
panion of  her  husband. 

No  fair  statement  of  the  evolution  of 


with  the  word  alone,  so  that  one  day  all 
Americans  may  say  '  America  is  my 
country.'  "  This  Peruvian  priest,  Dr. 
Francisco  de  Pablo  G.  Vigil,  is  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  century.  That  he  early 
excited  the  envy  and  hate  of  the  lower 
clergy  need  hardly  be  told ;  while  the 
same  tones  awakened  the  ill  will  of  his 
superiors  from  Lima  to  Rome.  But  he 
escaped  the  curses  of  the  Holy  See  until 
he  opposed  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, and  advocated  the  separation  of 
the  State  from  the  Church.  Quoting 
Fenelon,  he  said,  "  I  prefer  my  family  to 
myself,  my  country  before  my  family,  and 


:         '  ■  : ■,_:...:.... 

Cathedral  of  Lima,  with  the  Church  of  San  Pedro  in  the  distance. 


Peruvian  opinion  can  be  made  and  leave 
out  of  the  account  the  inspiring  story  of 
Dr.  Vigil,  the  apostle  of  liberty  among 
that  interesting  people.  A  saint  in  the 
purity  of  his  life,  he  advocated  the  ex- 
pediency of  marriage  for  the  lower 
clergy,  as  a  protection  against  the  scandals 
with  which  the  country  was  rife.  He  had 
an  intensely  American  passion  for  liberty. 
The  wish  of  his  soul  was  to  see  the  South 
American  States  united  in  a  grand  liberal 
federation  similar  to  the  United  States  — 
in  his  own  words  :  "  desiring  that  our  Re- 
publics shall  draw  more  closely  together 
and  give  real  life  to  the  sweet  sentiment 
of  Fraternity,  not  contenting  themselves 


the  human  race  before  my  country." 
The  heresies  of  Dr.  Vigil  could  have  but 
one  result ;  he  was  deposed  from  his 
membership  of  a  hierarchy  wherein 
saintly  purity  stood  no  chance.  Deprived 
of  his  priestly  office,  the  saintliness  of  his 
life  was  a  model  of  priestly  conduct;  he 
set  the  example  of  a  devout  Catholic  by 
regular  attendance  at  mass  and  con- 
fession, as  an  humble  layman  —  refusing, 
however,  to  lay  aside  the  garb  of  his 
order.  The  liberal  sentiment  of  the 
country  asserted  itself,  and  Dr.  Vigil  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Peru.  This  post  was  of 
vastly  more  importance  in  its  relation  to 
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public  opinion  than  any  simply  clerical 
office,  because  it  brought  him  into  direct 
personal  contact  with  the  more  aspiring 
and  influential  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Republic,   among 

whom    it    immedi-  ^mh^ 

ately  became  the 
fashion  to  be  a 
disciple  of  Dr.  Vigil. 
But  the  extent 
of  his  influence  was 
never  fully  known 
till  his  death  in 
1879,  when  the 
virulence  of  the 
priests  sought 
another  opportun- 
ity of  manifesting 
itself.  He  was  gen- 
tle with  them  all, 
but  firm  in  refusing 
to  renounce  the 
opinions  which  had 
given  offence  to 
the  Pope,  though 
he  made  a  formal 

confession  of  the  ordinary  nature,  for  the 
reception  of  the  last  sacrament,  to  an  in- 
timate friend,  who,  however,  was  forbid- 
dento  give  him  absolution.  This 
decree  of  the  Archbishop,  conveyed 
to  him  in  tears  by  his  confessor,  made 
him  smile ;  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  head  of  the  weeping 
priest  who  knelt  by  his  side,  he  said, 
"  my  dear  son,  I  am  nearer  the  Judge 
than  the  Archbishop ;  in  His  name  I 
bless  you."  The  funeral  of  this  re- 
markable man  was  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  out- 
breaks of  liberal  expression.  The 
Archbishop  forbade  the  admission  of 
his  body  to  any  church  for  the  cere- 
mony of  a  requiem  mass,  and  refused 
the  permit  for  burial  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  lawyers  of  Lima  as  a 
class  had  been  the  especial  friends  of 
Dr.  Vigil,  and  now  had  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  that  the  Church  had  a 
right  over  the  "  Panteon  General" 
only  by  courtesy  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities, since  that  cemetery  belonged 
to  the  municipality  and  was  a  branch 
of  the  department  of  Charities  under 
the  government  of  a  board  known  as 
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the  Beniflcencia,  constituted  of  the  wealthy 
and  liberal  men  of  the  community,  who 
lost  no  time  in  putting  themselves  on 
record  as  the  friends  of  Dr.  Vigil  and  his 
ideas  by  granting 
permission  to  put 
the  body  of  the 
beloved  teacher  in 
holy  ground.  When 
the  hour  of  the 
funeral  arrived,  in 
the  early  morning, 
the  streets  of  the 
city  were  alive  with 
an  unbidden  multi- 
tude ;  the  scene  can 
never  be  forgotten 
by  a  foreigner,  to 
whom  the  day  was 
a  revelation  of  hid- 
den power.  Thous- 
ands of  men  of  the 
best  class,  habited 
in  black,  earnest  in 
m anner  and  in 
solemn  dignity, 
gathered  in  the  street  where  Dr.  Vigil 
had  lived,  and  when  the  coffin  ap- 
peared   in   the  doorway    uncovered    and 
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Chapel   of  the  General  Cemetery,    Lima.  , 

bowed  the  head  in  silence.  The  body 
was  not  allowed  to  be  placed  in  a 
hearse ;  young  men,  students,  lawyers, 
doctors,  scientists  and  the  professors 
from  the  University  pressed  forward 
and  quietly  took  places  to  bear  the 
precious  burden.  A  multitude  of 
mourners  followed,  in  orderly  proces- 
sion, on  foot  and  in  carriages.  But 
the  astounding  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  appearance  of  three  thousand 
Free-masons  in  full  regalia.  This 
defiance  of  the  clergy  struck  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  a  body  of  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  frightening 
the  subjects  of  their  ministrations, 
and  it  scandalized  many  pious  women, 
who  had  never  dreamed  that  such  a 
thing  as  Masonry  existed  in  Lima. 
Yet  Dr.  Vigil  was  not  a  Mason ;  he 
had  simply  spoken  kindly  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Masonry,  and  spoke  for  the 
rights  of  Catholics  to  be  Masons  if 
they  so  elected.  For  these  reasons 
the  order  wished  to  bury  his  body 
with  its  rites  :  while  the  people  co- 
operated, to  illustrate  their  indepen- 
dence of  priestly  rule.  When  the  funeral 
procession  arrived  at  the   chapel  of  the 


cemetery  the  body  was  disposed  in  the 
customary  manner  for  the  service  of  a 
mass,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  altar  was 
the  scene  of  a  Masonic  ritual.  After 
that  ceremony  men  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, in  characteristic  orations,  paid 
each  his  separate  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  scholar,  the  apostle  of  liberty, 
the  martyr  and  the  saint. 

The  politico-religious  condition  of 
Peru  demands  for  its  interesting  people 
a  consideration  they  have  not  yet  met 
from  thoughtful  northern  men.  No 
nation  has  been  more  bewritten  for 
the  popular  entertainment,  but  no 
writer  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  go  deeper  than  his  "  impressions  " 
in  a  skurry  across  country,  one  eye 
filled  with  the  dust  of  prejudice,  and 
the  other  half  open.  Within  the  year 
an  able  writer  has  told  us  of  the  last 
"  revolution,"  which  he  declares  oc- 
curred in  April  of  1890.  There  was 
no  "revolution,"  nor  was  there  any 
movement  justifying  the  language.  It 
would  seem  that  if  the  tourist  visiting 
a  Spanish  American  State  return  to  the 
United  States  without  the  harrowing  de- 
tails of  a  "  revolution  "   he  has  travelled 


Gateway  of  Public  Garden,    Lima. 


to    little    account.       What    happened   in 
April,  1890,  was  the  quadrennial  election 
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for  president,  in  which  Don  Nicolas  Pie- 
rola  was  a  candidate,  supported  by  the 
clergy  in  the  campaign,  but  defeated  at 
the  polls. 

Our  neighbors  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  unjust  use  of  the  word 
"revolution,"  which  among  them  is  a 
term  of  reproach  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  every  emeute,  and  leaves  them 
nothing  stronger  in  the  event  of  armed 
rebellion.  A  street  row  of  boatmen  and 
a  regimental  mutiny  in  Lima  are  equally 
a  "  revolution."  The  resignation  of  a 
cabinet  minister,  like  that  of  Mr.  Blaine 


order  of  things  for  so  much  as  an  hour. 
In  1857,  Castilla  had  to  contend  with  a 
local  insurrection,  headed  by  Vivanco ; 
it  never  amounted  to  more,  and  Vivanco 
disappeared  from  the  country's  history. 

A  new  era  in  Peruvian  progress  dawned 
in  1867,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
American,  Benjamin  F.  Bates,  who  had 
already  honorably  acquitted  himself  as  a 
builder  of  public  works  in  the  neighboring 
republic  of  Chile.  He  it  was  who  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  a  great  loan  based 
on  the  guano  treasures  of  the  nation ; 
and  he  devised  the  railroad  line  from  the 
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The  City   of  Lima. 


the  other  day,  would  be  cabled  to  the 
world  as  "  Revolution  imminent  in  Peru  !  " 
The  Paris  and  London  speculator  would 
see  in  it  his  opportunity,  and  "  bear  "  the 
securities  of  the  unfortunate  state.  In 
truth  there  has  been  but  a  single  revolu- 
tion in  Peru  since  1844  :  that,  namely, 
whereby  Echinique  was  deposed  from  the 
abused  office  of  the  presidency,  and  Cas- 
tilla resumed  the  place  to  which  the  na- 
tion called  him,  and  which  he  had  re- 
signed less  than  a  year  before.  There 
have  been  several  absurd  attempts  to 
instigate  rebellion  against  the  authorities, 
but  they  have  not  deranged  the  running 


coast  to  Arequipa.  His  death  in  1868 
opened  the  field  to  his  bolder  and  less 
scrupulous  countryman,  Henry  Meiggs, 
who  left  Chile  in  '67,  to  make  his  home 
in  Lima.  His  great  name  as  a  king  of 
enterprise  among  men  had  preceded 
him,  and  with  such  prestige  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  contract  for 
constructing  the  line  conceived  by  Bates, 
from  the  coast  at  Mollendo  to  the  moun- 
tain city  of  Arequipa.  Hardly  was  the 
work  finished,  when  a  convulsion  of 
nature  laid  the  beautiful  city  in  ruins  and 
presented  Meiggs  the  opportunity  of  his 
life,  which    he    had    the    heart    and    the 
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genius  to  improve.  As  a  contractor  he 
had  been  successful ;  and  now,  when  the 
terrible  tale  of  destruction  reached  Lima, 
he  handed  over  to  the  president  of  the 
republic  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  sufferers.     From  that 


Church  and   Monastery  of  San   Francisco,  Lima. 


time  forward  he  had  possession  of  the 
popular  heart  of  Peru  ;  he  was  no  longer 
Mr.  Meiggs,  but  became  at  once  "  Don 
Enrique  "  among  that  impressible  people, 
who  to  this  day  recall  him  with  reverence 
and  affection,  though  he  died  in  1879. 

The  debt  of  Peru,  at  the  advent  of 
Henry  Meiggs,  was  but  $22,000,000,  on 
which  the  interest  had  been  promptly 
paid  since  1849.  This  manifestation  of 
national  integrity,  with  the  European 
recognition  of  unique  value  in  the  im- 
mense guano  deposits  of  the  coast,  pre- 
sented to  the  financiering  genius  of 
Meiggs  such  a  prospect  as  the  world  has 
seldom  seen.  A  new  loan  was  negotiated 
on  good  terms,  and  the  bonds  were  se- 
cured by  mortgaging  the  guano.  The 
house  of  Dreyfus  (London,  Paris,  and 
Hamburg)  became  the  agent  of  the  loan, 
doing  the  work  for  extravagant  commis- 
sions collected  from  sales  of  guano,  with 
which  they  also  paid  the  interest  on  the 
debt  as  it  matured.  Enormous  railroad 
enterprises  were  undertaken,  and  Meiggs 
became  the  empi-esario  of  contracts  rep- 
resenting   $125,000,000.        Moles     were 


constructed  along  the  coast,  and  even 
light-houses  were  thought  of.  The  pen- 
sion list  was  most  patriotically  extenaed, 
and  the  government  employees  were  lib- 
erally and  regularly  paid.  Dreyfus,  the 
genial  Jew,  never  thought  to  caution  the 
government  of  Peru  against  extravagance, 
so  long  as  he  could  sell  bonds  or  guano, 
either  of  which  paid  the  interest  as  it 
became  due,  and  his  commission.  But 
by  and  by  the  warehouses  of  the  world 
became  packed  with  guano,  and  the 
article  arrived  faster  than  it  could  be 
sold.  This  should  have  created  anxiety, 
but  it  did  not ;  I  doubt  if  it  was  known 
in  Peru  ;  Dreyfus  could  sell  bonds  when 
the  guano  was  a  drug ;  he  did  so,  and 
met  the  interest  due  on  previous  sales. 
The  Banco  Nacional  was  started  and 
made  great  issues  of  paper  money,  while 
the  government  put  forth  its  legal  tender 
in  paper.  In  1870  a  Lima  bank  note 
could  be  exchanged  even  on  the  streets 
of  that  city  for  a  North  American  green- 
back, dollar  for  dollar.  The  fleet  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  grew  apace 
in  the  number  and  size  of  its  ships  ;   for 
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Chipina  Indian  from  the  Rio  Pachitea. 

enterprise  was  stimulated  from  Panama 
to  Valparaiso  by  the  flush  times  in  Peru. 
The  sugar  plantations  of  the  coast,  the 
cotton  of  Piura,  the  vineyards  of  the 
south,  all  took  new  life,  and  men  poured 
into  the  country  in  herds  —  Italians, 
Englishmen,  Chilians  and  Americans. 
The  first  became  retail  merchants, —  gen- 
erally grocers  and  hotel  keepers.  The 
English  extended  their  commercial 
houses  and  established  a  bank ;  their 
young  men  came  as  articled  clerks  ;  they 
were,  as  a  race,  of  the  highest  and  best 
class  among  the  immigrants,  and  continue 
so  to  this  day.  The  Chilians,  15,000  to 
20,000  of  them,  were  laborers  on  the 
public    works,    generally    the    only    men 


suited  to  the  rock  and  tunnel  work. 
The  Americans  were  the  civil  engineers 
and  skilled  mechanics  of  the  lines,  men 
of  energy  and  established  reputation  at 
home  ;  but  with  them  were  many  adven- 
turers "looking  for  a  job."  If  a  man 
from  California  could  assure  Don  Enrique 
that  he  had  smoked  a  cigar  on  Meiggs's 
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Cuniva   Indian   from  the   Rio   Ucayali. 

Wharf,  he  found  a  way  at  once  to  the 
good  will  of  that  most  benevolent  of  men. 
When  disaster  came  upon  the  country 
in  1877,  in  the  shape  of  bankruptcy, 
which  paralyzed  the  enterprises  of  Meiggs, 
and  of  war  in  1879,  which  desolated  the 
whole  coast  region,  the  Italians  remained 
in  their  little  pulperias,  content  with  les- 
ser gains ;  the  English  held 
on  to  their  commercial  lines, 
somewhat  contracted;  the 
Chilians  retired  to  their  own 
country,  where  they  have 
since  been  engaged  in  putting 
each  other  out  of  harm's  way  ; 
the  American  men  of  skill 
returned  to  the  States  with 
few  exceptions,  while  other 
Americans  are  still  at  the  fore 
with  important  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establish- 
ments. 

With  all  his  enterprise, 
Henry  Meiggs  seems  to  have 
been    lacking    in    foresight; 
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or  perhaps  he  had  an  excessive  faith  in 
his  star,  —  for  no  man  living  ever  had  a 
greater  mine  of  resource  in  his  own 
brain,  and  his  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Peru  was  unbounded.  When  no  more 
money  could  be  raised  on  Peruvian  se- 
curities, and  the  paper  money  of  the 
country  was  worthless,  Meiggs  got  per- 
mission    of    the     government     to     issue 


$5,000,000 
paper,    in 


bank  notes,  for  which  he  surrendered 
to  the  government  that  amount  in  the 
nation's  bonds,  previously  received  by 
him  on  account  of  his  contracts. 
With  this  makeshift,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  works  were  being  resuscitated, 
and  there  seemed  dawning  a  new  era 
of  prosperity,  a  tribute  of  faith  in  the 
ability  of  Don  Enrique  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing. 

The  death  of    this  extraordinary  man 
in  1878  was  closely  followed  by  the  war 
with    Chile ;    a   war    without    pretext    in 
right,    inspired     by     the     Anglo-Chilian 
greed    to    possess    the    nitrate    coast    of 
Bolivia  and  the   guano    islands   of  Peru, 
with  its  rich  province  of  Tarapaca.     Eng- 
lish capital  had  established  enterprises  in 
connection  with  Chilian  private  and  pub- 
lic funds.     These    enterprises  were 
on  Bolivian  territory  ;   the  joint  oc- 
cupancy  with    Chile    having    been 
abandoned    by    its     own    consent, 
several   years  before,  to  give 
Bolivia  an  outlet  to  the  coast 
^@       over    lands    believed  at    that 
time  to  be  without  value,  ex- 
cept  as   affording   an   escape 
to  the  ocean  for  that  other- 
wise isolated  state.     But  Chile 
had  now  made  the  discovery 
of  a  grand  source  of  revenue, 
and  the  government  was  in- 
terested in  its  national  capac- 
urtya.d,       ity   in   the  nitrate    enterprise 
of  Edwards,  the  English  Chi- 
.     It  was  believed  an  easy  affair  to  take 
Atacama  desert  from  the  puny  and  dis- 
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tant  government  of  Bolivia.  This  senti- 
ment was  excited  to  action  by  a  Bolivian 
law,  which  levied  an  export  duty  of  ten 
cents  per  cental  on  exported  salts,  and 
had  the  audacity  to  enforce  its  collection. 
Intelligent  writers  have  declared  that 
arbitration  would  have  averted  that  war. 
There  was  no  ques- 
tion to  arbitrate ; 
there  was  a  claim, 
such  as  a  pirate 
makes  with  a  knife 
at  your  throat.  In 
1873,  Peru  had 
scented  this  diffi- 
culty, and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with 
Bolivia  for  mutual 
defence  of  their  in- 
terests on  the  coast. 
It  was  apprehended 
that  English  influ- 
ence in  Chile  would 
lead  that  state  into 
characteristic  Eng- 
lish aggression  for 
conquest,  while  it 
was  at  the  same  time 
felt  that  Chile,  once 
on    the    war    path, 

would  covet  the  entire  nitrate  belt,  includ- 
ing the  rich  Peruvian  province  of  Tara- 
paca.  Yet  Peru  seems  not  to  have  believed 
that  Chile  would  really  attempt  a  thing  so 
infamous  as  the  conquest  of  a  friend's  ter- 
ritory ;  they  were  therefore  not  prepared 
for  war  when  it  came.  English  influence 
was  then,  as  now,  paramount  in  the  Chil- 
ian councils  ;  it  is  illustrated  in  the  names 
of  her  great  war  ships,  the  OHiggins, 
Lord  Cochrane,  Lynch  and 
Condell,  with  never  a  mention 
of  Wheelright,  the  American, 
who  has  done  more  for  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Chile 
than 


Henry  Meiggs 
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wards  became  a  partner  in  the  nitrate 
enterprise  with  the  Chilian  government ; 
he  furnished  the  capital  for  the  work  and 
fomented  the  scheme  by  which  the  pro- 
perty was  to  be  taken  from  Bolivia;  and 
he  is  now  paying  an  export  duty  of  $1.60 
per  cental  in  place  of  the  ten  cents  im- 
posed by  the  Boli- 
vian law. 

The  debt  of  Peru, 
which  in  1867  was 
$22,000,000,  had 
been  augmented  by 
the  Meiggs  con- 
tracts and  the  Chil- 
ian wars,  with  ac- 
crued interest,  to 
about  $295,000,000 
in  1889.  That  the 
railroads  once  built 
will  greatly  assist  in 
settling  up  a  most 
attractive  and  pro- 
mising land  cannot 
be  doubted;  that 
the  majority  of  them 
will  pay  their  cur- 
rent operating  ex- 
penses for  some 
years  no  one  familiar 
with  the  regions  through  which  they  are 
built  has  ever  imagined.  Thus  the  line 
from  Mollendo  on  the  coast,  the  port  of 
Arequipa,  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca,  has 
never  in  the  most  prosperous  times  run 
more  than  one  train  a  week,  and  the  line 
stretches  to  a  length  of  327  miles,  costing 
42,000,000  soles  when  a  sol  could  be  ex- 
changed for  an  American  dollar.  The 
Indians  of  that  region  still  drive  their 
cargoes  to  the  coast  on  mules 
and  donkeys  rather  than  pay 
the  exorbitant  rates  of  freight 
demanded  by  inexperienced 
managers. 

The  railroad  system  of  Peru 
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as   projected  in  the   Meiggs  epoch,   and     as  in  some  instances  but  a  portion  of  the 
undertaken  either  by  him  or  other  con-     contract  is  completed  and  only  the  gross 


Front  of  the  Church  of  La  Merced,  Lima. 


tractors,  may  be  outlined  as  follows 
operation,  — 


In 


Mollendo  to  Arequipa   .   107  miles,  costing  12,000,000  soles 
Arequipa  to  Puno  ....   220      " 
Juliaca  to  Sta.  Rosa    .   .     66     " 
Callao  to  Oroya 136      " 


30,000,000 


Pisco  to  lea 

Lima  to  Ancon,  includ- 
ing 21  miles  destroyed 
by  the  Chilians  .... 

Chimbote  to  Suchiman   . 

Pacasmayo  to  Yonan  and 
Guadalupe 

Salavery  to  Truxillo  and 
Ascope 

Payta  to  Piura 


Total  line  in  operation    .  790  miles 


48 


26,600,000 


2,600.000 


2,000,000 


of  which  it  is  not  possible,  with  the  data 
at  command,  to  estimate  the  precise  cost, 


sum  is  known.  These  enterprises,  if  fin- 
ished according  to  the  original  contracts, 
will  embrace  the  continuation  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  viz  :  — 

The    Juliaca     and    Sta. 

Rosa  to  Cuzco 206  mis.  tl.  cost  to  be  $25,000,000 

Chimbote  to  Recuay  .  .   .  135    "  "  "         24,000,000 

The  Salavery  to  be  extd.     32    "  '"  "  3,400,000 

Previous     data    brought 

down 790    "  "  ",        73,200,000 

Making  a  tl.  distance  of  1163  miles  at  a  cost  of  $125,600,000 

or  more  than  $108,000  per  mile  for  build- 
ing works  that  should  have  been  finished 
and  equipped  for  less  than  one-half  that 
sum. 

The   most   important   of   these  works, 
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that  from  Callao  via  Lima  to  Oroya  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jauja,  has  just  been 
completed  under  contract  with  the  Bond- 
holders' Syndicate  of  London.  This  line, 
running  from  the 
principal  port  of  the 
country  through  its 
capital,  enters  a  re- 
gion famed  for  its 
fertility  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and 
other  cereals,  while 
it  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  celebrated  sil- 
ver mines  of  the  Cer- 
ro  de  Pasco ;  a  de- 
posit of  wealth  that 
has  yielded  $2,000,- 
000  a  year  under  the 
rude  system  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  once 
properly  developed 
will  put  the  state  in 
affluent  c  i  r  c  u  in- 
stances for  all  coming  time.  The  Jauja 
Valley  is  moreover  a  celebrated  place  of 
resort  for  consumptives,  who,  before  the 
completion  of  the  railroad,  had  braved 
the  severe  storms  of  the  upper  Andes 
to  reach  its  wonderful  recuperating 
climate.  At  the  present  time  the 
prolongation  of  the  line  is  in  abey- 
ance, but  surveys  are  in  progress  for 
continuing  the  Oroya  Railroad,  via 
Chanchamayo  and  Tarma,  120  miles, 
over  a  second  summit  14,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  to  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  at  the  foot  of  the  falls 
of  the  Perene,  1,000  feet  above  the 
surface  level  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  3,000  miles  ; 
thus  giving  eastern  Peru  and  indeed 
the  whole  country  an  outlet,  by  the 
Amazon  River  system,  to  the  great 
basin  of  the  World's  commerce,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  Pacific  ports.  Forty 
miles  of  this  survey  must  be  made 
through  forest  occupied  by  the  horrible 
Campas  Indians,  now  recognized  as 
cannibals  ;  we  have  the  right,  there- 
fore, to  learn  within  the  year,  whether 
the  rugged  camp  life  of  the  civil  en- 
gineer makes  him  as  palatable  in  the 
anthropophagical  menu  as  the  more 
sedentary  habits  of  the  Christian  mis- 


A   Lima   Beauty. 


sionary.  A  professional  friend  assures  me 
that  of  four  men  who  entered  that  forest 
last  year  only  one  returned  to  tell  what 
they  met  in  its  awful  depths  —  his  camera 
and  the  bad  smelling 
chemicals  of  his  pho- 
tographic outfit  being 
too  much  for  the  sen- 
sitive stomachs  of 
those  elevated  be- 
ings. The  portraits 
accompanying  this 
sketch  will  protect 
the  missing  men 
against  suspicion  of 
remaining  in  such 
society  by  voluntary 
choice. 

Meantime,  the 
Bondholders'  Syndi- 
cate, having  sharp- 
ened its  appetite  on 
the  extraordinary 
grants  already  made 
to  its  demands,  takes  farther  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  the  country  to  attempt 
coercing  the  Peruvian  Congress  to  give 
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View  of  Lima,  looking  towards  the  Sea. 


up  to  its  use  for  a  song  the  proceeds  of 
the  silver  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  dictator,  Ygle- 
sias,  who,  having  despoiled  the  country 
in  his  treaty  with  Chile,  would  have  con- 
tinued the  robbery  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Syndicate,  if  his  rout  by  Caceres 


Mansion-House  on  a   Sugar  Plantation. 

had  not  delivered  the  nation  from  his 
hands  and  those  of  his  co-conspirators. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  instruct  the  intelli- 
gent reader  concerning  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Bondholders'  Syndicate  and 
the  Government  of  Peru.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  public  discussion  during 
the  past  five  years. ]     As  yet,  the  terms 


of  it  have  not  been  filled  on  either  side. 
Grace  has  not  succeeded  in  securing  the 
necessary  funds  for  fulfilling  his  share  of 
the  agreement,  nor  has  Peru  been  able 
to  furnish  the  annual  quota  of  cash  pay- 
ments promised  by  her  government. 
Last  February,  an  agent  of  Peru,  Don 
Luis  Larranagua,  was  authorized  to 
make  sale  in  London  of  certain  con- 
cessions. He  has  reported  it  to  be 
unwise  in  his  opinion  to  pursue  a  course 
which  places  such  enterprises  in  the 
hands  of  private  corporations  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  foreigners  ;  he 
recommends  asking  a  loan  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe,  through  an  "  established 
house  like  the  Rothschilds,"  or  some 
other  of  similar  high  character,  to  aid 
the  government  of  Peru  in  constructing 
works  on  its  own  account.  Mr.  Larra- 
nagua starts  out  with  the  complacent 
assumption  that  the  credit  of  the 
country  has  been  re-established  by  the 
operation  of  the  contract  with  the  British 
Syndicate,  through  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages and  the  surrender  of  every  piece 
of  property  worth  cataloguing.  The  sin- 
cere   friend   of    Peru    must    caution    the 

1  A  fair  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  "  Grace  Contract " 
may  be  found  in  the  New  York  Tribu72e  Monthly  for 
August,  1890,  over  the  signature  of  I.  N.  F. 
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republic  not  to  repeat  the  old  mistake, 
even  if  it  be  possible  to  succeed  in  the 
attempt.  Peru  has  no  credit  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  method  of  can- 
celling its  old  debt  without  payment  has 
not  raised  its  financial  position  one  whit 
higher  than  if  it  had  practised  absolute 
repudiation.  It  cannot  raise  a  loan. 
But  suppose  it  were  possible,  with  the 
endorsement  of  a  great  banking  house, 
to  do  so,  what  would  be  the  result? 
Exactly  what  it  has  already  been, — a 
result  not  limited  to  Peru,  but  illustrated 
in  the  ruined  credit  or  low  financial  con- 
dition of  every  Latin-American  nation 
that  has  placed  itself  in  the  hands  of 
European  money  lenders ;  the  fate  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Columbia. 
Costa  Rica  and  Mexico ;  a  fate  from 
which  Chile  has  barely  escaped  (if  in- 
deed it  does  escape)  by  the  use  of  pirat- 
ically acquired  wealth  and  foreign  per- 
sonal interest,  which  pledges  a  character 
for  credit  acceptable  abroad. 

When  Balta  was  defeated  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1872,  and  Pardo  was  elected  to 
succeed  him,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
members  of  the  Balta  cabinet  to  maintain 
the  old  regime  and  prevent  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  president  elect,  because  from 
the  influx  of  money  through  the  channel 
of  a  loan  they  had  been  lining  their  pock- 
ets, and  naturally  disliked  to  surrender  that 
chance  to  others.  Balta  was  murdered 
by  members  of  his  cabinet  because  he 
refused  to  lend   himself  to   the  outrage, 


and  the  brothers  Gutierez  undertook  the 
dictatorship.  Then  the  virtue  of  the 
Peruvian  people,  Congress  and  citizens, 
asserted  itself  in  the  terrible  indignation 
that  visited  that  infamous  family,  and  put 
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PRESIDENT    OF    PERI* 


seat 


2-76. 

to    which 


they    had 


Choir  of  Lima  Cathedral,  —  Old  Spanish  Wood-Carving, 


Pardo  in    the 
elected  him. 

But  the  results  of  that  success  in  bor- 
rowing money  did  not  end  in  the  July 
emeute  of  1872,  and  in  the  loss  of  credit 
for  the  nation.  Continually,  from  time 
to  time,  there  appears  in  the 
arena  of  Peruvian  history  the 
senile  figure  of  a  wonderfully 
persistent  demagogue,  Nich- 
olas Pierola,  who  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  of  Balta 
received  from  Meiggs  vast 
sums  of  money  in  return  for 
the  allotment  of  contracts, 
and  has  not  outlived  the 
hope  of  once  more  robbing 
the  treasury  to  enrich  himself 
and  his  friends  —  not  cer- 
tainly with  any  funds  at  pre- 
sent in  sight,  but  as  the  agent 
of  the  French  Jew,  Dreyfus, 
who  seems  possessed  with  a 
singular  belief  that  if  he  can 
regain  influence  in  Peru  he- 
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may    recover    his 
lost  shekels.     Pie- 

rola  once  stole  a  vessel  of  the  Peruvian 
navy  from  the  harbor  of  Callao,  and  in 
his  iron-clad  ran  away  from  an  English 
wooden  tub,  which  compelled  him  to 
flee  for  the  shore  and  make  his  escape 
from  pursuit  as  a  pirate.  He  has  posed 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  republic,  and  been  beaten  ;  has  been 
trusted  to  command  troops  in  the  field 
of  battle  and  exhibited  remarkable  spry- 
ness  in  escaping  from  harm ;  he  was 
involved  in  the  assassination  of  the  ex- 
president  Pardo ;  and  when  he  was  lately 


lefeated   in  the  contest  for  the   presidency  of  the 
republic,  he  incited  an  insurrection  of  troops,  which 
lasted  two  hours  and  cost  some  valuable  and  some 
worthless  lives,  but  as  usual  without  injury  to  the 
hero  Pierola.      This  last  attempt  led  to  his  ar- 
rest by  an  exasperated  government,  who  treated 
him  with  such  merciful  consideration  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  escaping  in  woman's  clothing. 
1890,  an  enterprising   American    estab- 
ished  the  Peruvian  Mail  newspaper  in  Lima, 
for  which  there  seemed  a  reasonable  demand 
in  the  English-speaking  colony  of  the  coast, 
to  whom  it  made  a  convenient    means  of 
transmitting  local    news  in  their  own  lan- 
guage.    The  plant  and  lists  were  shortly 
bought   by   other   parties    and    converted 
into  an  insolent  revolutionary  instrument 
of   the    Dreyfus-Pierola    faction.        Ob- 
served by  the  government  with  a  dig- 
nified   forbearance,    it    passed    a    fitful 
life,  until  on  the  final  disappearance 
of  its   hero    in    petticoats,   with    the 
sinews  of  its  strength,  it  fell  by  the 
way,  and  has  not  since  been  known 
among  men.     Pierola  is  an  example 
of  misplaced  mercy,  an  illustration  of 
the  gentleness  of  his  race.     But  he  is 
also  an  example  of  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in    Peru   if  any    attention    is 
given  to  the  temptation  to  raise  a  loan. 
There  is  but  one  way  for  Peru  to 
rebuild  her  fallen  fortunes  with  foreign 
assistance  ;  it  is  to  invite  capital  by 
reasonable   concessions    to    build   up 
public  works  within  her  borders,  and 
allow  the   investors   to  manage  their 
own  capital  under  the  protection  and 
obligations  of  the  laws  of  the  repub- 
lic.    She  will  thus   secure   the   most 
rapid  development  of  her  wonderfully 
fertile  lands,  with  the   attendant  in- 
crease of  her  population.     These  are 
the  elements  of  her  future  wealth.     But 
these     enterprises    must     be     controlled 
by  the   men   who   furnish  the  means  of 
building  the  works,  just  as  similar  affairs 
are  managed  in  other  countries.     So  soon 
as  the  government  undertakes  to  control 
the  disbursement  of  a  loan,  the  parties  in 
interest  will  be  in  panic.     Peru  must  learn 
that  national  reputation  can  have  secure 
foundation    only    on  national  character : 
that  in  her  case  it  means  the  entire  re- 
building of  a  ruined  state.     She  will  have 
to  be  patient  and  be  contented  to  share 
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A  mountain  mode  of  wearing  the  manta. 

fairly  with  those  who,  while  helping  her 
in  helping  themselves,  insist  on  having 
the  management  of  their  own  investments. 
When  she  has  a  reputation  established 
for  integrity  in  dealing  with  investors  she 
may  assume  that  she  possesses  credit  — 
not  before  ;   and  that  is  not  yet. 

A  leading  New  York  banker  has  de- 
clared that  no  contract  can  be  made  with 
a  South  American  state  that  will  not  be 
repudiated  on  a  legal  technicality,  when 
it  suits  the  state  to  do  so ;  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  state  always  avoids  its 
obligations.  The  statement  is  unjust  and 
false.  In  a  long  intercourse  with  the 
officers  of  the  Peruvian  government,  I 
have  found  them  singularly  sensitive  in 
protecting  those  who  have  trusted  them 
in  contracts,  —  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  the  fact  being  found  in  the  readiness 
of  foreign  contractors  to  re-enter  upon 
new  contracts  when  the  old  have  been 
finished.  In  some  instances  rival  foreign 
influences  have  induced  the  government 
to  pursue  courses  that  we  have  thought 
not  in  accordance  with  our  American 
interests  ;  that  is  a  condition  we  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  in  the  markets  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Thus  when  the 
United  States  asked  for  a  reciprocity 
treaty,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Lima  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  advice. 


One  would  suppose  that  such  a  tribunal 
would  be  the  natural  source  of  counsel  in 
the  premises.  On  the  contrary,  it  threw  the 
consideration  of  questions  affecting  Amer- 
ican trade  into  the  hands  of  our  most  de- 
termined commercial  antagonists  ■ —  a 
court  in  which  the  mutual  interests  of 
Peru  and  the  United  States  were  adjudi- 
cated by  the  representatives  of  German, 
French,  and  English  houses  established 
in  Lima,  who  saw  in  American  success  the 
loss  of  their  own  hold  upon  the  country. 

But  Peru  in  its  present  condition  is  a 
fair  subject  for  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
other  nations.  Its  revenues  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  general  poverty, 
through  which  the  imposts  have  fallen  off, 
and  every  sol  attainable  is  required  for 
the  most  economical  administration  of 
the  government.  For  a  time  there  seems 
but  little  on  which  we  can  justly  ask  re- 
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duction  of  duties  or  for  which  we  can  give 
any  value  in  return.  A  late  congress  put 
a  prohibitory  tariff  on  lard.  This  was 
correct  patriotic  policy  on  the  part  of 
Peruvian  statesmen.  The  country  is  well 
adapted  to  hog  raising ;  but  American 
lard  has  been  laid  down  at  Peruvian  ports 
for    so    low 


a  figure,  that 
no     induce- 
ment    exist- 
ed to  encour- 
age the  native 
producer. 
Since  the  Chi- 
lian    war     we 
have  sold  them 
a  good  deal   of 
wheat,  flour  and 
lumber ;   but  the 
opening    of    the 
central     transan- 
dine  railroad  line 


Cho\a  o< 

the 


An    Indian   Aristocrat. 

into  a  wheat  growing  region,  justifies  the 
refusal  to  admit  American  grains  with- 
out duties.  The  Pacific  coast  of  Peru 
is  rich  in  petroleum,  which  until  lately 
has  been  furnished  by  Americans ;  but 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  native  article, 
under  the  perfect  system  of  refinement 
introduced  by  English  capital,  makes   it 


of  interest  to  the  nation  to  protect  the 
industry,  on  American  principles. 

In  a  few  years,  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  development,  the  United  States 
and  Peru  will  enter  on  a   system  of  reci- 
procity in  trade  of  which  neither  country 
has  to-day  any  just  appreciation.     Amer- 
ican lumber,  wheat,  cotton 
fabrics,  canned  food  for  the 
mines,  and  agricultural  and 
all  other  kinds  of  machinery 
will    be   exchanged   for  the 
sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  of  Peru, 
and    the    tonic    coca    and 
other  medicinal  herbs  and 
the   superb   cabinet  woods, 
not    yet    accessible    to    the 
ports. 

The  governments  of  our 
southern  neighbors  make  a. 
great  mistake  in  putting  high 
duties  on  articles  that  should 
be  made  helpful  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population.  The  system 
does  not  materially  increase 
the  revenues,  and  it  does 
prohibit  the  introduction  of 
civilizing  influences,  and 
confirm  the  depression  of 
poor.  Thus,  the  houses  of  this  class, 
laborers  and  artisans,  are  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  furniture,  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  country  as  the  cheap  and  pretty  comforts, 
that  help  make  the  home  of  the  American  laborer. 
An  American  chamber  set,  that  can  be  bought 
in  the  United  States  for  twenty  -  five  or  even 
fifteen  dollars,  will  be  held  in  Lima  at  ten  times, 
that  amount.  The  custom  house  appraisement 
regards  with  lofty  disdain  the  actual  cost  of  the 
article,  and  places  an  arbitrary  value  on  it  as  a 
basis  of  assessment.  A  table  worth  three  dollars, 
is  liable  to  be  appraised  at  any  price  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the  duty 
is  ad  valorem  ;  the  result  is  an  exhibition  of 
misery  where  no  misery  should  exist,  and 
an  absence  of  high  morale  among  the 
poor,  who  are  without  the  incentives  to 
industry  that  the  possibility  of  making  a 
beautiful  home  opens  to  the  working  man 
in  the  United  States.  If  such  articles  were 
admitted,  for  a  term  of  years,  on  a  free  or 
nearly  free  list,  the  effect  would  be  to  cre- 
ate a  necessity  for  them  and  the  ambition 
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to  obtain  them,  with  the  ultimate  result  of 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  an  advance  in  civilization,  with  the 
attending  appetite  for  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries and  an  impulse  in  production  as  well 
as  in  duty  paying  imports. 

In  March  of  the  present  year,  an  Eng- 
lish commission  reported  to  the  Bond- 
holders' Syndicate  in  London  the  result 
of  an  exploration  made  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  colonization  lands  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6,000,000  acres,  which  had  been 
ceded  them  by  the  government  of  Peru. 
The  attempt  to  put  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  report  cannot  be  re- 
garded with  indifference  by  this  country ; 
nor  should  it  be  permitted  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  Peru,  which  must  certainly,  in 
common  with  all  Americans,  wish  to  see 
only  the  best  type  of  civiliza- 
tion established  on  this  west- 
ern continent.  These  English 
commissioners  have  coolly  re- 
commended the  introduction 
of  modern  slavery  by  means 
of  the  infamous  coolie  system, 
that  exists,  to  the  infinite 
shame  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  the  Demerara  col- 
ony. They  have  located  cen- 
tres of  colonization  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Amazon, 
in  heavily  timbered  regions, 
and  to  these  points  propose 
the  introduction  of  "  trained 


Puno  Cathedral  on   Lake  Titicaca,  12,300  above  the  sea. 

planters,  with  a  command  of  labor  and 
judiciously  backed  by  capitalists,"  who 
shall  import  Chinese  and  Hindoo  coolies,, 
for  the  service  of  the  plantations.  Con- 
sidering the  results  thus  far  produced 
by  the  English  Syndicate,  we  may  fairly 
believe  that  such  an  inhuman  system 
of  colonization  as  this  commission  has 
outlined  will  live  for  awhile  solely  in 
the  dreams  of  men  who  have  stocks 
and  bonds  for  sale.  The  lands  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  are  heavily 
timbered  with  hard  woods  unfit  for  build- 
ing uses,  and  filled  with  an  undergrowth, 
of  dense  jungle  ;  they  are,  moreover,  3,000 
miles  from  the  ocean.  At  the  best  they 
are  twelve  days  by  steamer  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Panama.  If  we  may  estimate  the 
cost  of  clearing  the  lands  selected,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  similar  work  in  a  better 
climate  with  hired  Chinese  labor,  as  for 
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instance  in  the  valleys  of  Oregon,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  none  of  it  can  be  put  un- 
der cultivation  for  less  than  sixty  pounds 
per  acre.  The  extraordinary  character 
of  the  project  is  more  apparent  when  it  is 
known  that  more  than  20,000,000  acres 
of  cultivable  land,  accessible  to  water  of 


A  Mountain  Church. 


irrigation  from  fifty  abundant  streams,  lie 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  within  easy  reach 
of  excellent  harbors,  and  only  seven  days 
distant  from  Panama  with  the  present 
tardy  schedules  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company's  fleet.  All  this  won- 
derful coast  region  was  cultivated  by  the 
subjects  of  the  Inca  rule.  Wherever  you 
traverse  the  vast  and  fertile  desert  of  the 
zona  seca  you  meet  evidences  of  the  value 
set  on  every  acre  accessible  to  water. 
On  all  the  little  hillocks,  above  the  water 
levels,  are  found  the  habitations  of  the 
people  crowded  above  the  irrigable  con- 
tours, to  save  the  watered  lands  below  for 
crops. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Santa,   Mr.  John 
Meiggs    (brother  of    Don  Enrique)    re- 
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stored  one  of  the  ancient  Inca 
ditches,  and  thus  gave  water  to  three 
important  sugar  plantations ;  that 
nearest  the  coast,  Palo  Seco,  had  built 
the  most  extensive  sugar  machinery  in 
the  world,  and  when  the  Chilian  war 
burst  upon  the  nation  the  estate  bore  a 
valuation  of  $5,000,000,  of  which  every 
improvement  was  destroyed  by  the  Chil- 
ian navy. 

The  Peruvian  government  has  lately 
made  important  concessions  for  the  irri- 
gation of  the  arid  lands  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Tumbez,  Chira,  and  Piura*,  rivers, 
concessions  from  which  our  own  govern- 
ment may  well  take  a  lesson,  recognizing, 
as  they  do,  that  the  substantial  strength 
of  the  country  must  rest  on  agriculture 
as  its  base.  These  valleys  are  inhabited 
by  a  mild  people,  who  have  taken  kindly 
to  the.  arts  of  civilized  life,  but  retain  a 
singular     sense     of 


racial  purity  and 
independence.  An 
interesting  instance 
of  this  trait  may  be 
found  in  the  Indian 
city  of  Catacaos, 
with  its  population 
of  25,000  aborigi- 
nes, among  whom 
are  scattered  not 
more  than  a  dozen 
families  of  whites, 
although  there  is  in- 
timate intercourse 
with  the  neighbor- 
ing   towns    in    the 
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valley.  No  girl  of  Catacaos  dare  present 
the  world  an  illegitimate  child,  of  which 
the  father  is  white  ;  such  an  event  works 
her  social  ruin.  Nor  is  her  punishment 
a  silent  scorn  alone  ;  no  indignity  is  too 
great  for  her  punishment  all  the  days  of 
her  life  that  she  may  pass  in  that  com- 
munity. 

The  first  white  man  who  attempted  to 
settle  in  Catacaos  in  trade  experienced  a 
sullen  but  rather  formidable  resentment 
against  the  intrusion  from  those  quiet  and 
really  gentle  people.  He  built  his  house, 
like  all  the  others,  of  adobe.  Silently 
and  in  the  night  they  attacked  the  soluble 
walls  of  his  mansion,  as  Gulliver  extin- 
guished conflagration  among  the  Lillipu- 
tians, and  with  equal  success.  But  life 
has  taught  them  better,  and  now  they 
make  no  trouble  for  intruders. 

The  climate  of  northern  Peru  is  the 
ideal  climate  of  this  earth.  The  trade 
wind  blowing  through  the  snow-capped 
Andes  rushes  on  towards  the  western  sea ; 
but  a  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  over 
the  desert  between  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean  draws  in  the  cooled  soft  air  after  it 
has  been  tempered  by  the  vaporizations 
of  the  Pacific,  and  one  rides  all  day  long 
in  the  desert  enjoying  every  breath  of  the 
delicious  breeze  that  has  no  parallel  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Peru  is  the  country  of  the  future  for 
the  American.  He  is  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  best  elements  of  the  population, 
who  see  in  him  a  sympathizer  in  the 
Peruvian's  struggles  with  the  Chilian  as 
also  in  his  present  difficulties.  The  Pa- 
cific coast  awaits  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Yankee,  who  will  find  here  a 
climate  invigorated  with  abundant  ozone, 
and  a  soil  worked  with  the  minimum  of 
labor. 

The  peculiar  cotton  of  the  northern 
department  of  Peru  has  found  its  way,  in 
the  last  two  years,  to  the  American  mar- 
ket, where  it  in  no  wise  interferes  with 
the  native  staple,  as  it  is  used  for  a  pur- 
pose that  no'  other  article  seems  to  serve 
in  the  same  way ;  for  adding  brilliancy  of 
lustre  and  softness  of  texture  to  woollen 
fabrics.  Up  to  1890  this  singular  and 
beautiful  article  was  monopolized  by  the 
English  manufacturer,  so  that  previous  to 
that  year  the  importation  of  it  into  the 


United  States  was  almost  unknown,  not 
exceeding  a  hundred  bales  in  '89,  while 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  we 
imported  six  thousand  bales  directly  from 
the  cotton  fields.  The  seed  of  this  plant 
has  been  tried  in  other  regions,  but  has 
proved  a  failure  in  every  experiment. 
The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
uniform  continuity  of  heat  have  created 
a  new  variety  of  staple  differing  from 
everything  before  known  of  this  plant. 
It  is  not  a  short  staple,  nor  yet  is  it  as 
long  as  our  sea-island  cotton.  It  is 
known  as  "Peruvian  Cotton"  ;  the  thread 
is  spiral  and  crisp,  like  wool,  with  a 
brilliant  lustre  that  imparts  to  the  fine 
merino  underwear  for  which  it  is  greatly 
in  demand  a  silky  gloss  by  reason  of 
which  it  is  often  called  "silk  flannel." 

If  nature  has  evolved  a  new  variety 
of  cotton  out  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  northern  Peru,  it  has  shown  equal  favor 
to  the  coffee  plant,  which  has  always  been 
supposed  to  require  an  altitude  of  from 
two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  coast  of 
Peru,  the  coffee  of  Guadalupe  commands 
fifty  cents  a  pound  at  the  plantation.  It 
is  a  divine  drink  !  Unhappily  but  little 
is  raised,  and  all  that  is  bought  up  years 
before  it  is  grown.  The  same  results 
were  obtained  in  the  valley  of  the  Chira, 
but  a  flood  carried  the  entire  plantation 
out  to  sea.  The  reputation  of  the  coffee- 
raising  capacity  of  the  region  has  at- 
tracted foreign  attention,  so  that  when 
the  irrigation  works  have  been  perfected, 
the  coffee  of  Peru  will  visit  the  world  with 
new  inspiration. 

The  entire  coast  is  adapted  to  sugar, — ■ 
which  is  now  all  sent  to  England  by  the 
Straits  in  the  steamers  of  the  Liverpool 
Company,  — tobacco,  maize,  vegetables  of 
every  kind,  rice,  and  all  tropical  fruits,  of 
which  some  rare  ones  are  peculiar  to  Peru,, 
such  as  the  chirimolia,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  flavor  of  the  pineapple,  ba- 
nana, and  strawberry.  The  vine  grows, 
luxuriantly  ;  the  wines  of  Peru  are  famous 
all  over  South  America,  while  the  different 
classes  of  white  brandy  are  famous  every- 
where, —  the  Fisco,  Italia  and  MoscateL 
At  Lambayeque  in  the  north  are  two 
haciendas,  in  which  the  Arabian  breed 
of   horses  brought  into   the    country   by 
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the  early  Spaniards  still  thrives  in  its 
purity. 

The  coast  of  Peru  as  the  traveller  sees 
it  to-day  is  the  same  coast  that  fell  under 
the  blighting  view  of  Pizarro.  He  will 
follow  nearly  the  same  course,  enter  the 
same  bays,  and  look  upon  the  same  bold, 
brown  cliffs,  rising  from  the  sea  a  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet.  But  all  is  changed  ; 
the  territory  that  supported  twelve  mil- 
lions of  contented,  because  industrious, 
people,  now  gives  a  poor  subsistence  to 
three  millions.  The  plains  that  roll  away 
towards  the  distant  Andes,  showing  only 
the  arid  sands  of  a  sterile  desert,  were 
visions  of  loveliness  to  the  conqueror, 
under  the  influence  of  fifty  life-giving 
streams  that  brought  them  water  from 
the  melting  snows  and  the  rains  that  fell 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera. 
As  he  passes  the  outlet  of  the  valleys  he 
will  catch  glimpses  of  the  beauty  that 
once  adorned  the  whole  land. 

With  the  exception  of  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  North,  the  whole  coast 
of  Peru,  extending  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  from  three  and  a  half  south  lati- 
tude to  eighteen,  is  in  what  is  known  as 
the  zona  seca ;  this  "  dry  zone"  is  vis- 
ited by  rain  once  in  five  to  seven  years, 
and  under  its  benign  influence  the  brown 
desert  suddenly  becomes  a  flowering 
prairie,  to  which  for  a  week  or  two  you 
hesitate  to  apply  the  title  of  "  desert." 
The  weeds  grew  so  tall  the  rider  ahorse- 
back cannot  see  over  them ;  but  they 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  came  when 
the  rain  ceases  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  has  become  dry. 

The  coast  desert  of  Peru  is  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  and  contains 
within  its  limits  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  the  republic.  On  its  western 
edge  rises  the  coast  range  of  the  Andes 
fifteen  thousand  feet  into  the  upper  space. 
Crossing  this  range  you  come  into  the 
region  known  as  the  Sierra,  stretching 
away  seventy  miles  farther  to  the  east  in 
varying  levels  of  four  thousand  and  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  to  the 
great  central  range  of  the  mountains, 
which  now  rise  twenty  thousand  feet,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  which  you  reach  the 
Puna,  ten  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level  and  distant  eighty  to 


a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
" Cordillera,"  the  grand  eastern  range 
with  peaks  stretching  more  than  twenty- 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  general  sur- 
face of  your  world  and  mine.  Still  farther 
east  is  the  forest  region  of  the  country, 
inhabited  by  some  thriving  colonies  of 
whites  and  by  unfriendly  savages,  of  whom 
the  Campas  have  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Puna  is  a  cold  and  cheerless  region ; 
yet  here  was  the  seat  of  the  Inca  civil- 
ization, the  highest  development  this  con- 
tinent had  known  at  the  date  of  its  dis- 
covery, and  probably  the  highest  of  which 
the  American  Indian  was  susceptible. 
Here  was  the  great  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  which  are  still  to 
be  found  the  ruins  of  that  Cyclopean 
architecture  which  will  bear  solemn,  si- 
lent testimony  against  the  Christian  sav- 
age so  long  as  the  world  stands. 

At  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  west 
side  of  Titicaca  is  the  cathedral  city  of 
Puno,  with  six  thousand  inhabitants  living 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  They  are  generally  descendants 
of  Inca  ancestry,  cherishing  the  confident 
belief  that  Atahualpa  will  return  to  govern 
his  faithful  children,  while  putting  on  all 
the  cunning  semblance  of  Christian  de- 
votees. The  cathedral  is  the  highest  in 
the  world.  The  climate  about  Lake 
Titicaca  is  cold  and  gloomy,  and  the 
people  miserably  poor.  The  potato  grows 
well,  but  corn  does  not  ripen. 

Arequipa,  a  city  of  the  south,  is  in  the 
Sierra,  the  high  country  between  the 
coast  range  and  the  central  cordillera, 
and  is  nine  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
Like  Puno  it  is  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name,  and  like  it  also 
is  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  railroad. 
Its  massive  stone  houses,  spacious  patios, 
projecting  balconies,  enormously  wide 
carriage  entrances  and  vaulted  ceilings, 
recall  the  days  of  Spanish  domination, 
of  which  they  are  the  monuments.  It  is 
the  most  pretentious  city  of  Peru  outside 
of  Lima,  and  the  only  town  in  the  repub- 
lic besides  the  capital  that  knows  the 
luxury  of  any  wheel  vehicle  for  purposes 
of  pleasure  or  passenger  carriage.  Like 
all  Peruvian  towns  its  houses  are  white- 
washed, its  streets  and  sidewalks  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  boasting  the  convenience 
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of  a  street  railroad.  Its  population  of 
thirty-five  thousand  is  ambitious,  and  not 
altogether  patient  under  the  custom  of 
selecting  the  presidents  of  the  republic 
from  Lima. 

Truxillo,  near  the  coast,  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic, is  a  peculiar  city  in  some  respects. 
Founded  by  Pizarro,  it  was  named  by 
him  for  the  old  Spanish  city  of  his  birth, 
and  was  peopled  by  a  class  of  Spaniards 
in  every  way  superior  to  the  vagabonds 
who  followed  the  personal  fortunes  of 
the  conqueror.  Their  descendants  have 
maintained  the  purity  of  their  blood  with 
great  pride  and  success.  To  be  told  in 
Peru,  "  I  am  a  Truxillian,"  is  to  say,  "  I 
am  descended  from  a  family  of  Spanish 
grandees."  The  Truxillians  are  gener- 
ally blue  eyed,  with  dark  hair,  fine  teeth 
and  stately  presence.  They  are  the 
handsomest  people  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  exhibit  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  knowing  it.  Truxillo  is  a  cathe- 
dral town,  of  great  beauty,  its  streets 
being  wide,  with  spacious  sidewalks,  and 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
population  of  twelve  thousand  contains 
a  greater  proportion  of  whites  than  any 
other  town  of  the  republic. 

The  city  of  Piura  was  the  first  organ- 
ized municipality  founded  by  Pizarro. 
He  had  landed  at  the  island  of  Puna 
in  the  delta  of  the  Guayaquil  river, 
fought  with  and  defeated  the  savage 
natives  of  the  region,  then  crossed  to  the 
Tumbez  river  and  found  a  climate  that 
in  that  month  of  September  was  not 
healthy  for  his  men ;  and  again  had 
traversed  the  desert  to  the  south  and 
fallen  upon  the  promising  valley  of  the 
Chira,  where  he  hoped  to  establish  him- 
self ;  but  was  again  defeated  by  the  fever 
of  the  district.  Meantime  stories  came 
to  him  of  a  salubrious  climate  and  a  won- 
derfully productive  soil,  and  again  he 
struck  camp  and  started  on  the  march 
still  farther  to  the  south,  till  he  reached 
the  famous  valley  of  the  Piura.  But  the 
people  had  heard  of  him  and  opposed  his 
passage  with  an  army  of  all  the  tribes  in 
the  region.  The  Archangel  Michael, 
seeing  how  things  were  going,  took  a 
hand  and  saved  the  day  for  the  Christian 
hosts.     In  gratitude  the  saintly  conqueror 


named  the  city  San  Miguel  de  Piura.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  unpromising  desert, 
but  sends  away  the  most  valuable  unman- 
ufactured exports  of  the  nation,  in  its 
cotton,  goat-skins  and  fruits.  It  is  a  well 
built  city  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  the  republic. 

Callao  on  the  coast  owes  its  importance 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  port  of  Lima, 
the  capital  of  Peru.  It  is  a  handsome 
city  of  thirty- six  thousand  people,  with 
the  finest  harbor  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  docks  and  conveniences  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  ships  that  exist  on  the 
south  Pacific  coast.  A  mile  of  dock-wall 
is  traversed  by  three  lines  of  railway 
track ;  eighteen  steam-cranes,  eight  hy- 
drants for  supplying  water  to  shipping, 
a  light-house  and  capstans  give  all  the 
facilities  for  commerce  that  can  be  re- 
quired. But  Callao  is  still  without  a 
drainage  system  or  any  decent,  whole- 
some method  of  disposing  of  its  filth. 
It  is  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  foulest 
place  for  vile  odors  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Then  all  the  scavengers  are 
cleaning  out  the  various  receptacles  from 
the  houses  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
enlivened  with  the  most  tumultuous  mass 
of  stenches.  When  to  this  are  added  the 
odors  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  that  fill 
the  atmosphere  at  times  from  a  volcanic 
disturbance  below  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bor, you  are  ready  to  cry  that  "  hell  is 
empty  and  all  the  devils  are  here  !  "  This 
condition  of  Callao  is  a  serious  reflection 
on  the  public  spirit  of  the  town.  Of 
the  population  of  Callao  a  considerable 
element  is  foreign,  and  merchants  of 
means  who  have  made  their  wealth  in 
Callao. 

Lima,  six  miles  inland  from  Callao,  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Paris  of  South 
America.  Its  women  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  gayest ;  its  men  are  the  best 
educated,  give  more  attention  to  the 
sciences,  and  are  the  most  extensively 
travelled  in  that  continent.  Its  theatre 
and  opera  are  always  of  the  highest 
order ;  its  diamonds  are  of  the  purest 
water,  and  it  shares  with  New  York  the 
claim  of  being  the  greatest  diamond  mart 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  archi- 
tecture it  is  on  Moorish  lines,  ornamented 
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with  the  Italian's  taste  and  his  pencil.  In 
color,  the  tone  of  the  whole  city  is  that  of 
gladness  itself;  it  is  as  bright  as  the  sun 
without  being  white.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  you  are  looking  on  adobe  walls  when 
you  are  in  a  Lima  street ;  yet  it  is  so. 
This  class  of  construction  admits  of  great 
facility  in  moulding,  and,  there  being  n6 
rain  to  speak  of,  is  enduring.  The  lower 
stories  of  the  houses  are  thus  built,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  go  higher  the 
upper  portion  will  be  of  bamboo,  stuc- 
coed with  mud ;  then  all  is  handsomely 
finished  in  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which  the 
country  abounds.  The  furnishing  of  a 
Lima  house  belonging  to  one  of  the 
wealthy  is  generally  in  brighter  colors 
than  the  American  of  the  North  affects. 
The  luxury  is  great,  the  houses  being 
splendid  palaces.  If  the  women  are  gay, 
they  are  also  extremely  dignified ;  they 
are  the  most  intelligent  of  their  sex  in 
Latin  America,  and  are  the  most  charm- 
ing companions  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  desire  to  please  is  stimulated 
by  the  hospitality  of  their  tempers.  Lima 
streets  are  all  well  paved,  but  the  side- 
walks are  narrow,  compelling  the  passen- 
ger to  often  take  to  the  driveway  to  pass 
the  man  he  meets.  Club  life  is  an  insti- 
tution of  Lima  as  of  other  civilized  com- 
munities ;  but  the  Lima  gentleman  is  fond 
of  his  home. 

In  concluding  these  notes  on  Peru  it 
seems  well  to  say  that  as  attention  to  that 
interesting    country    is  increasing  in  our 


commercial  circles,  there  is  one  great  de- 
mand for  the  present  in  all  the  South 
American  continent  —  a  need  that  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Boston  last  January 
before  the  Merchants'  Club.  He  said ; 
"The  largest  customer  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  the  United  States.  Our  merchants 
make  their  importations  through  the  use 
of  English  bankers'  credits.  For  the  use 
of  these  credits  they  pay  as  high  as  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent.,  and  foreign 
banks  reap  these  great  profits  at  a  mini- 
mum risk.  This  system  results  in  a  loss 
to  America  of  interest  and  differences  in 
exchange  as  well  as  in  commissions,  all 
of  which  could  be  saved  by  an  inter- 
national system  of  banking  arranged  with 
the  states  of  South  and  Central  America." 
The  institution  of  the  Pan-American 
Congress  and  the  subsequent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pan-American  Bureau,  has 
been  regarded  with  intense  interest  by 
the  intelligent  classes  of  Peru,  who  have 
welcomed  the  movement  as  an  extension 
of  the  fraternal  hand  from  her  great  friend 
and  neighbor.  There,  has  resulted  as  an 
effect  the  establishment  of  more  intimate 
relations  between  the  business  men  of 
Lima  and  the  American  mauufacturer, 
whose  agent,  the  Yankee  drummer,  is  now 
an  institution  of  Lima  and  the  important 
towns  of  the  zona  seca,  while  the  origi- 
nator, our  late  Secretary  of  State,  is  re- 
garded in  Peru  as  the  greatest  of  living 
statesmen. 


A    BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW   OF  THE    SAHARA. 

By  Hilar  ion  Michel. 


T  WAS  with  curiosity  and 
interest,  during  my 
eighteen  months  of 
travel  in  the  Sahara, 
that  I  contemplated 
the  desert,  and  found 
that  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  unknown, 
though  seemingly  de- 
prived of  all  attraction,  and  as  barren  as 
it  well  can  be,  affords  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion to  the  heart  eager  to  penetrate  the 
depths  of  a  country  involved  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  mystery. 

A  charm  of  peculiar  character  is  found 
in  the  nudity  of  nature  and  in  the  feeling 
of  liberty  which  one  experiences  when,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  world,  and  relieved  of 
all  duties  and  social  rules,  he  engages  in 
a  free,  adventurous  life,  and  breathes  of 
all  the  winds  which  come  across  his  way. 
The  desert  traveller  has  a  feeling  in  com- 
mon with  the  veteran  sailor  who  finds  his 
charms  of  life  in  the  aspect  of  the  seas 
and  murmur  of  the  waves.  In  another 
aspect,  life  is  but  a  constant  study,  here 
of  social,  scientific,  or  artificial  matters ; 
there,  of  the  strange  sights  and  odd 
scenes  of  an  outside  world. 

The  general  ideas  of  that  boundless 
desert  have  long  been  erroneous  and  per- 
plexed through  lack  of  knowledge.  The 
Sahara  appears  to  the  general  imagination 
as  an  immense  plain  of  shifting  sand, 
entirely  uninhabitable  ;  but  this  opinion 
must  be  considerably  modified  in  the 
same  ratio  that  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try are  brought  to  light. 

The  Sahara,  the  centre  of  the  most 
torrid  zone,  nominally  bounded  by  the 
Nile,  is  the  wildest  region  of  that  im- 
mense belt  of  deserts  which  extends  un- 
interruptedly from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  east  of  Siberia,  cut  only  by  some 
watercourses.  It  stretches  parallel  to  the 
Mediterranean,  separated  from  it  by  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  of  mountainous 
regions,  and  covers  an  area  about  equal 
to  the  triple  extension  of  the  latter  sea. 


Discarding  all  anomalous  or  unauthen- 
ticated  native  statements,  but  reinforcing 
our  stock  of  knowledge  with  the  most  re- 
liable data  of  the  caravan  leaders,  we 
reckon  that  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  oases  of  some  importance 
are  thriving  through  the  vast  regions  of 
the  Great  Desert,  supporting  a  population, 
settled  or  nomadic,  of  about  3,500,000. 
We  understand  by  oases  every  town  or 
city,  generally  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
vegetation.  As  to  the  domestic  vegeta- 
tion, it  may  be  reckoned  at  20,000,000 
palms,  and  10,000,000  fruit-bearing  trees 
of  other  varieties.  However,  probably 
not  more  than  1-300  of  its  whole  surface 
is  inhabited  or  cultivated. 

The  trees  growing  wild  are,  in  the 
main,  as  follows  : 

The  Tala  (acacia  arabica,  or  gum  tree) . 
The  heat  in  summer  causes  an  unusual 
fermentation  of  sap  in  this  tree,  which 
then  breaks  out  of  the  bark,  and,  as  it 
coagulates  promptly  under  the  effects  of 
the  southern  winds,  the  trunk  is  about 
covered  with  it ; 

The  Bethoum  (pistacia  atlantica)  tree, 
growing  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high ; 

The  Torfa  (tamarix  gallica)  tree,  grow- 
ing in  the  river-beds,  and  acquiring  great 
proportions ; 

The  Attel  (tamarix  articulata),  also  a 
large  tree,  growing  in  the  river-beds, 
Out  of  its  wood  the  Saharans  make  their 
dishes  and  utensils ; 

The  Zaita  (limonastrum  guyonianum), 
a  bush  of  medium  size,  spreading  like  a 
large  vine,  which  springs  from  the  sandy 
beds  of  dried-up  lakes  ; 

The  Sedra  (zizyphus  lotus,  or  jujube 
bush),  which  grows  in  the  depressions  of 
land; 

The  Alanda  (ephedra  alata),  a  coni- 
ferous bush,  whose  shoots  are  eaten  by 
the  camels ; 

The  Retam  (retama  durioei),  a  bush 
which  forms  forests  in  some  depressions, 
and  whose  leaves  afford  food  for  the 
travellers'  camels. 
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The  luxuriance  of  many  oases  is 
generally  contrasted  with  the  barrenness 
of  the  desert.  But  however  barren  be 
that  rugged  waste  in  summer,  so  rich  is 
its  soil  that,  the  day  following  a  rainfall, 
wild  grass  is  observed  growing,  especially 
in  the  depressions ;  but  that  frail  vegeta- 
tion which  springs  up  with  the  sunshine 
of  to-day  is  scorched  by  the  sunshine  of 
to-morrow.  However,  the  general  surface 
of  the  Sahara,  so  parched  and  fiery  in 
summer,  wears  a  mantle  of  green  on  all 
places  uncovered  by  arid  sand  after  the 
first  autumnal  rainfall."  It  preserves  its 
green  aspect  during  all  the  winter,  and 
from  that  verdure  the  Bedouins,  those  tra- 
ditional shepherds  of  the  desert,  derive 
their  only  means  of  life,  the  food  for 
their  numerous  herds  of  cattle, —  the  only 
thing  which  that  immense  waste  affords 
to  humanity. 

In  May,  the  burning  sun  scorches  the 
wild  grass ;  rain  no  longer  enriches  the 
soil ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  Bedouins  are 
compelled  to  draw  northward  and  sell  the 
greater  part  of  their  cattle,  with  which 
they  supply  the  markets  of  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  many  of 
Europe. 

The  strong  saline  quality  of  the  water 
found  underground,  the  discovery  of  fos- 
sils and  shells  belonging  strictly  to  marine 
families,  the  character  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  and  the  flatness  and  sandiness  of 
the  soil,  are  strong  evidence  for  the  theory 
that  the  Sahara  was  formerly  the  bottom 
of  an  inland  sea. 

Its  conformation  is  convex  in  the  cen- 
tre, rising  about  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  sloping  northwardly  and 
southwardly  with  a  gentle  gradient.  All 
its  confines  are  barred  by  mountains  or 
prominent  lands,  and  its  level  averages 
over  one  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 
out-lying,  seas ;  whence  we  conjecture 
that  the  waters,  closed  on  all  sides,  stag- 
nated, until  its  midmost  crust  heaved  up, 
when  they  flowed  off  southward  through 
the  Niger  to  Timbuctoo,  and  northward 
through  the  gulf  of  Gabes.  The  now 
dried  -  up  Wad  Messaura,  whose  bed 
forms  an  uninterrupted  channel  through 
almost  the  entire  Sahara  from  Twat  to 
Timbuctoo,  where  once  it  probably  joined 
the  Niger,  seems  to  give  more  weight  to 


this  hypothesis,  as  it  appears  perfectly 
logical  that  that  river  drained  the  last 
remaining  waters. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  gen- 
eral surface  exhibits  also  many  diversified, 
features.  Raised  mountain  regions,  rocky 
hills  of  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  or 
gypsum  ;  deep  ravines,  breaking  into  huge 
cliffs  ;  vast  depressions  of  land  and  broad 
valleys  forming  temporary  lakes  when 
rain  is  abundant ;  immense  barren  plains 
of  sandy,  pebbly,  or  hard  soil,  intersected 
by  beds  of  former  rivers ;  large  tracts  of 
sand  hills,  rising  to  considerable  propor- 
tions, form  the  character  of  the  face  of 
the  Sahara. 

From  Southern  Morocco  to  Adrar  in 
the  west,  and  Walata  in  the  south, 
occupying  the  whole  western  centre, 
stretches  the  vast  wilderness  known  as 
the  Iguiden  desert,  whose  only  features 
are  sand-hills,  rising  from  fifty  to  four 
hundred  feet.  A  long  belt,  curving 
southwardly,  averaging  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  width,  of  the  same  wild,  sandy 
land,  crosses  the  whole  centre  north  of 
Air,  and  joins  this  western  desert  to  the 
Libyan  desert  in  the  east,  the  topog- 
raphy of  which  bears  the  same  general 
features.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Iguiden  and  Libyan  deserts,  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  rest  of  the  Sahara 
is  of  sandy  character. 

The  rare  clusters  of  life  called  oasesr 
so  distinctly  scattered  throughout  the 
dead  waste  of  the  Sahara,  are  uncon- 
nected by  any  road  or  any  regular  means 
of  communication,  and  are  only  visited 
by  caravans  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
Each  is  a  little  world  in  itself  like  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  a  trackless  sea. 
They  are  generally  situated  in  a  depres- 
sion of  land  or  valley,  where  water  may 
be  more  easily  procured  by  natural  or 
artificial  means.  In  the  winter  running 
streams  are  filled,  and  if  rain  has  been 
somewhat  abundant,  even  small  lakes  are 
formed  around  the  oases  which,  however, 
like  about  all  the  rivers  in  the  Sahara,  may 
be  crossed  dry-shod  in  summer.  But  "  ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and 
the  people  of  those  isles  of  the  desert 
prove  in  their  system  of  water-works 
that,  although  isolated  from  the  world  and 
lacking    in  all   that  progress   supplies   to 
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our  industries,  they  are  not  without  in- 
genuity. 

In  many  places  they  withdraw  from 
the  sight  of  the  torrid  sun  the  stream 
which  it  would  absorb,  and  make  it  run 
subterraneously.  To  this  end,  the  bed 
of  the  stream  is  made  into  a  canal  and 
covered  with  flat  stones  and  sand.  The 
sand  preserves  the  water  in  wonderful 
freshness  by  absorbing  all  the  heat  and 
radiating  it  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Subterraneous  canals  five  or  six  feet 
high,  called  "  fegaghir,"  are  cut  through 
the  upper  land  or  neighboring  mounds, 
to  drain  the  water  they  retain  through 
into  the  main  stream.  Such  canals  are 
also  built  through  the  gardens  in  order  to 
connect  the  various  wells.  The  water 
which  has  already  been  used  for  irrigat- 
ing filters  through  into  these  canals, 
which  lead  it  again  into  the  wells. 

This  is  the  general  process  of  irriga- 
tion used  throughout  the  Sahara,  except 
in  the  oases  situated  at  the  foot  of 
mountain  ranges,  which  receive  their 
supply  of  water  through  springs. 

I  observed  in  general  that  the  deeper 
the  artesian  wells  were,  the  less  saline 
the  water  was ;  from  which  I  concluded 
that  the  superior  strata  only  had  been 
impregnated  by  the  sea,  which,  to  all 
appearances,  once  covered  the  surface  of 
the  desert.  The  depth  at  which  water 
is  found  varies  considerably.  The  sub- 
terranean sheet  is  generally  found  at 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  while  the 
water  ascending  from  the  artesian  wells 
is  found  only  at  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 

In  the  subterranean  sheet  of  water  the 
thermometer  ascends  in  summer  to  from 
480  to  5  20  Fahrenheit,  and  from  52°  to 
5 6°  in  the  artesian  wells,  while  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  ambient  air  is  480 
during  the  night  and  950  at  noon  in  the 
shade. 

The  general  climate  of  the  Sahara  is 
very  hot  in  summer  and  genial  in  the 
winter.  A  long,  glowing  day,  a  warm, 
suffocating  evening,  fresh  night  and  sweet 
morning,  are  the  general  atmospherical 
features  of  the  summer.  The  two  hottest 
months  are  July  and  August,  during 
which     the     thermometer    (Fahr.)    rises 


often  to  1120  and  1150  in  the  shade  and 
1 3 8°  in  the  sun,  falling  during  the  night 
to  500  or  6o°.  The  highest  temperature 
I  experienced  was  1240.  The  diurnal 
temperature  in  the  winter  fluctuates  be- 
tween 450  and  650  ;  and  averages  during 
the  night  to  250.  Very  rarely  does  the 
snow  make  its  appearance.  A  native 
about  forty  years  of  age  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  snow  but  once,  some  thirty 
years  before.  The  plains  are  as  salubri- 
ous as  the  atmosphere  in  the  cities  sur- 
rounded by  marshes  is  pernicious,  es- 
pecially during  the  sammah  (the  forty 
canicular  days)  meaning  the  season  of 
fever.  From  the  emanations  of  the 
stagnating  waters,  the  insufficient  and 
adulterated  food  used  for  nourishment  in 
that  season,  added  to  the  utter  uncleanli- 
ness  of  the  rooms  and  the  slovenliness 
of  the  people,  originates  a  terrible  fever 
called  tsem,  which  causes  one-half  of 
the  people  to  desert  the  cities,  taking 
refuge  in  the  plains  and  villages.  The 
nomads  encamped  in  or  around  the 
oases  leave  the  cities  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember ;  the  Mozabite  traders  make  no 
appearance  during  the  same  period,  so 
that  ail  trade  and  industry  are  stopped 
for  about  three  months.  However,  the 
Saharan  negroes,  who  are  the  oldest 
aborigines  of  the  Sahara,  being  less  lia- 
ble to  contract  the  fever,  remain  faithful 
to  their  homes. 

The  rare  travellers  avoid  passing 
through  the  cities  as  if  shunning  the 
pest ;  and  none  would  ever  provide 
themselves  with  water  there  during  the 
season.  No  caravan  travels,  for  lack  of 
pasture  and  water,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  citizens  attached  to  the  soil 
are  reduced  to  their  own  resources  for 
subsistence,  as  no  communication  is  held 
with  the  exterior  country.  They  have  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  grain  and  dry  meat 
called  kalya,  preserved  in  goat-skins. 
When  their  provisions  give  out,  before 
the  Mozabites  and  nomads  return  from 
the  North,  carrying  abundance  of  grain 
and  leading  herds  of  cattle  into  the 
cities,  the  poorest  families  have  to  live 
upon  dates  and  figs  exclusively.  The 
rare  traders  doing  business  in  summer 
sell  at  exorbitant  price  the  scant  provi- 
sions    they     have     left,     making     selfish 
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speculation  upon  the  very  first  need 
of  life. 

The  tsem  is  an  intermittent  fever,  be- 
ginning with  very  cold  shivers,  to  which 
succeeds  an  intense  heat  and  abundant 
perspiration.  This  lasts  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  and  is  repeated  generally  every 
other  day.  As  to  the  means  to  combat 
it,  some  empiric  remedies  are  applied  to 
no  effect,  and  people  resort  most  fre- 
quently to  talismans,  eating  torn  pages 
of  the  Koran  or  pieces  of  paper  where- 
upon verses  of  the  holy  book  are  written. 
With  respect  to  us,  I  dispensed  every 
morning  a  quinine  pill,  as  a  preventive,  to 
my  companions,  and  advised  them  not  to 
drink  any  water  without  previously  boil- 
ing it  or  filtering  it  through  pure  sand. 
Coffee,  the  usual  drink,  was  given  a  dash 
of  whiskey. 

Among  the  other  diseases  observed 
there,  the  most  prevalent  are  ophthalmia 
and  constipation.  The  former  is  caused 
principally  by  the  equinoctial  winds,  and 
the  latter  by  the  abuse  of  dates  as  an 
article  of  food,  which  produces  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  that  the  Mozabites 
combat  by  eating  dog-flesh.  No  proper 
remedy  being  used  against  the  ophthalmia, 
such  lack  of  care,  added  to  the  unclean- 
liness  of  the  persons  affected,  causes 
many  of  them  to  lose  one  eye  if  not 
both. 

The  sting  of  the  scorpion  is  especially 
dangerous  and  often  fatal  during  the  can- 
icular days.  These  pedipalpi  are  found 
in  swarms  among  the  ruins  and  in  the 
houses,  which  fact  requires  an  every- day 
search  by  the  inmates  before  going  to 
sleep.  This  insect  grows  there  to  an  ex- 
traordinary size  and  is  sometimes  seen 
three  inches  long. 

What  a  despondent  situation  when  the 
thermometer  ascends  and  fluctuates  for 
five  hours  over  no  degrees  Fahr.  in  the 
shade  !  The  fiery  breaths  of  the  pestilen- 
tial simoon  and  of  the  infernal  shihili 
(southern  winds)  sweeping  the  face  like 
the  blast  of  a  furnace,  produce  sensations 
of  burning.  These  winds,  like  the 
equinoctial  sirocco,  being  destitute  of  all 
moisture,  pervade  the  atmosphere  with 
intense  dryness,  torturing  the  throat  and 
lungs  of  the  panting  and  dispirited 
traveller.     Gasping  for  breath,  he  remains 


in  a  state  of  prostration,  until  the  terri- 
ble god  of  day  has  accomplished  his 
daily  course.  The  blaze  of  the  noontide 
sun  is  literally  a  torture,  especially  for 
the  white  races ;  during  it  no  human 
being  is  to  be  seen  out  of  doors ;  the 
eyes  would  not  stand  the  reflection  of 
the  sun  or  the  licking  heat  of  the  air; 
the  cities  are  buried  in  the  silence  of  a 
cemetery ;  people  seek  the  comfort  of 
sleep,  but  often  all  in  vain. 

Some  of  the  natives  who  feel  most 
affected  by  this  extraordinary  heat,  dig  a 
sort  of  grave  in  their  hovels  or  gardens 
as  a  refreshing  couch.  This  kind  of 
living  grave  is  watered  every  morning  to 
preserve  its  freshness,  and  then  covered 
up  with  a  close-fitting  mat  or  fresh  palm- 
leaves.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  its  tem- 
porary occupant  sinks  into  it,  stretches 
himself  entirely  naked  and  shuts  himself 
up  from  the  outside  world  to  pass  the 
hottest  hours  in  the  indolence  of  a  per- 
fect quiet,  reclining  in  that  tomb  as  we 
do  in  our  hammocks.  Several  times  I 
came  across  some  of  these  tombs  in  the 
gardens,  which  were  concealed  by  a  sort 
of  bower. 

As  for  me,  who  did  not  relish  burying 
myself  alive,  I  used  during  all  the  sum- 
mer a  goat-skin  filled  every  day  with 
fresh  water  by  way  of  a  pillow,  but  I 
scarcely  bettered  my  comfort  with  that 
proceeding. 

The  sammah,  or  forty  canicular  days, 
seems  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
ramdam,  with  the  difference  that  the 
latter  means  privation  of  food  and  the 
former  privation  of  sleep.  The  flies  and 
ants  are  more  than  one  can  bear  during 
the  day,  while  during  the  night  one  is 
tormented  to  rage  by  thousands  of  mos- 
quitos,  or  sleeps  with  the  nightmare  from 
fear  of  the  scorpions.  The  flies  swarm 
in  day  time  and  the  fan  is  constantly 
needed  to  drive  them  away.  When 
writing,  I  had  to  cover  my  head  with 
gauze  and  my  hands  with  cloth.  When  eat- 
ing, they  enter  in  at  the  ears,  mouth  and 
nose  ;  one  eats,  drinks  and  breathes  them  ; 
they  run  under  the  clothes  along  the 
arms  and  legs  and  down  the  neck,  put- 
ting patience  to  a  terrible  test ;  all  food 
left  uncovered  is  spoiled  by  them. 

But  the  flies  are  like  the  fever  tsem,  — 
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they  attack  only  the  white  races  \  the 
Saharan  negroes  hardly  mind  them.  It 
is  also  during  that  torrid  season  that  the 
latter  hold  their  festivities  ;  for  the  six 
previous  months  no  marriage  is  cele- 
brated, as  they  all  wait  for  that  occasion 
to  inaugurate  their  happy  days. 

The  climate  outside  the  oases  is 
healthy,  but  one  dies  of  thirst.  This  oc- 
currence is  quite  frequent  among  the 
travellers  who,  losing  their  way,  miss  the 
well  where  they  are  to  procure  their 
supply  of  water  for  the  continuation  of 
their  journey,  or  find  the  well  dried  up  or 
filled  with  sand.  It  sometimes  also  hap- 
pens that  the  supply  of  water,  generally 
scant,  has  been  exhausted  by  a  caravan 
recently  passed.  In  these  various  cir- 
cumstances, whole  caravans  sometimes 
perish,  after  sucking  the  blood  of  their 
animals,  the  last  means  to  which  they 
resort.  Human  skeletons  are  frequently 
met  with  by  travellers,  which,  however, 
are  never  picked  up  or  buried. 

The  most  thriving  regions  of  northern 
Sahara  are  the  groups  of  oases  of  Gou- 
rara,  Deldul,  and  Wargla.  The  growth 
of  the  Lake  Gourara  group  is  estimated  at 
1,500,000  palm-trees.  Timimun,  well 
known  for  its  slave  mart,  is  the  main  city 
of  this  group.  About  800,000  palm-trees 
are  enclosed  in  the  five  neighboring  oases 
around  the  Lake  Deldul,  and  350,000  in 
the  Wargla  group. 

Westward  of  this  section,  there  is 
another  fertile  region  called  Tafilala,  in- 
habited by  the  Braber,  an  important 
Arabian  nomad  tribe. 

The  tsem  is  prevalent  in  all  those  fer- 
tile regions.  There  are  in  that  latitude 
several  lakes,  called  Gourara,  Deldul,  Ain- 
Dhob,  El-Uguarta,  Tabelbelt,  Daya 
Daura,  and  the  Chotth  around  Wargla. 
These  lakes  have  tributaries  when  it  rains, 
but  have  no  outlets,  the  water  lying 
stagnant  until  it  is  absorbed  by  the  sun. 
This  produces  the  germs  of  that  terrible 
disease,  which  at  times  affects  one  half 
of  the  population,  and  brings  to  many  of 
them  the  eternal  sleep. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  subterranean 
small  lakes  are  in  existence,  as  well  as  an 
underground  circulation  of  water  through 
the  permeable  sands.  In  all  oases  a  sub- 
terraneous    sheet    of    water,    sometimes 


abundant,  nourishes  the  roots  of  the 
forests  of  palms. 

Will  the  Sahara  at  some  future  time  be 
fertilized?  It  may  be  if  the  Trans- 
Saharan  railway,  of  which  much  is 
spoken  in  Algeria,  becomes  a  reality,  and 
if  the  process  of  irrigation  inaugurated 
by  the  French  in  the  northern  part  con- 
tinues to  be  successful.  New  oases  have 
been  formed  where  artesian  wells  have 
been  dug,  inducing  the  natives  to  settle 
around  and  raise  palm-groves.  Besides, 
vast  tracts  can  be  wooded  with  natural 
forests,  for  many  different  kinds  of  trees 
will  grow  in  that  climate.  Salt-loving 
trees  and  plants  are  also  known,  with 
which  the  soils  of  saline  nature  may  be 
covered. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  dense 
and  numerous  the  forests  become,  the 
more  rain  will  be  attracted  there,  which 
is  the  principal  problem  to  be  solved  for 
the  fertilization.  Strong  protection  must 
also  be  afforded  to  the  negroes  and 
Berbers,  who  are  the  only  able  colonists 
fit  for  the  climate  and  familiar  with  the 
country.  The  climate,  distance,  and 
lack  of  means  of  communication  will 
still  for  a  long  time  keep  the  doors  of 
the  desert  shut  to  the  European  element 
of  colonization.  Hitherto  the  skirts  of 
the  desert  have,  indeed,  been  the  barrier 
which  has  stopped  the  flow  of  European 
emigrants. 

Moreover,  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Arab  nomads  and 
Tuariks,  those  bitter  enemies  of  coloni- 
zation, who  live  in  the  desert  waste  like 
tigers  in  their  dens,  considering  it  as 
their  traditional  property,  their  safeguard 
and  natural  refuge  against  the  northern 
invaders. 

The  establishment  of  a  rapid  means  of 
transit  to  replace  that  slow  "  ship  of  the 
desert,"  as  the  natives  term  the  camel,  is 
the  first  step  to  be  taken.  A  trans- 
Saharan  railway  is  the  only  factor  with 
which  we  can  break  through  all  the 
natural  obstacles.  This  medium  will  give 
a  formidable  impulse  to  commerce,  and 
carry  civilization  into  the  darkest  chaos 
of  the  world.  It  will  reveal  to  those 
barbaric  tribes  the  existence  of  another 
world,  and  of  an  advanced  civilization  that 
they  ignore.       It  will  initiate  them  into 
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commercial  speculation,  which  is  the 
agent  of  social  relation.  It  will  facilitate 
colonization  and  fertilization,  and  thus 
lead  to  great  alterations  in  the  condition 
of  the  country. 

This,  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  will 
in  time  transform  the  Sahara,  so  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  the  Great  Desert.  But 
that  colossal  scheme  is,  and  will  still  be 
for  a  long  time,  only  in  contemplation,  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Sahara  remains  as  yet, 
even  for  the  natives,  an  enterprise  of  ex- 
treme hardihood  and  terrible  hardship. 
The  chief  hindrance  to  the  building  of 
that  railway  is  the  hostility  of  the 
Tuariks. 

As  to  the  traffic  in  the  Sahara,  it  is 
principally  done  by  the  Mozabites,  and 
occasionally  by  the  nomads.  The  former 
keeping  large  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
northern  cities  of  the  desert,  are  the  gen- 
eral furnishers,  and  form  regular  cara- 
vans for  various  regions.  Powder,  which 
sells  there  even  better  than  food,  is  man- 
ufactured by  them.  The  nomads  trade 
only  when  in  the  spring  they  draw  north- 
ward to  sell  their  cattle,  and  when  in  the 
fall  they  re-enter  the  profound  solitudes 
of  the  desert. 

The  caravans  organized  to  trade 
through  the  remote  regions  of  the  Sa- 
hara start  generally  from  Tafilala,  War- 
gla,  or  Ghadames.  However,  very  few 
of  them  really  reach  the  Soudan ;  the 
thought  of  crossing  a  thousand  miles  of 
arid  desert  intimidates  the  most  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  if  any  merchandise 
penetrates  that  country,  it  is  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  Tuariks.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  these  caravans  is  carried 
on  with  the  various  tribes  of  Tuariks  who 
are  scattered  through  the  central  regions 
of  the  Sahara,  and  known  under  the  name 
of  Tuarik  Ahaggar,  Tuarik  Azghar, 
Tuarik  Kell-Ui,  Tuarik  Aualeemidan. 

But  the  commercial  transactions  sin- 
gularly enough  are  restricted  by  the  want 
of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange. 
Money  is  not  accepted  in  the  transactions 
between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes. 
The  goods  imported  there  are  mostly  of 
European  manufacture,  but  in  return 
those  exported  from  that  strange  land  are 
scant,  the  principal  merchandise  the 
southerners  barter  for  various  other  com- 


modities being  human  flesh  —  negro 
slaves  kidnapped  in  northern  Soudan. 

One  may  fancy  the  pitiful  scenes  that 
occur  in  that  inhospitable  waste,  far  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  the  law,  when 
the  Tuariks,  after  capturing  five  or  six 
hundred  negroes  of  both  sexes,  under- 
take with  their  prisoners  the  crossing  of 
that  endless  desert,  to  sell  them  in  the 
marts  of  Insalah,  Gourara,  Ghat,  Mour- 
zuk,  Figuig,  Tafilalet,  Adrar,  etc.  The 
leaders  of  the  convoy  ride  on  camel- 
back,  while  the  poor  slaves  tread  the 
sand,  suffering  terribly  from  heat,  fatigue, 
thirst,  and  often  from  hunger.  Many  a 
weak  one  being  unable  to  follow  the  car- 
avan or  to  accomplish  the  long  journey, 
is  brutally  goaded  and  pushed ;  and  if  he 
succumbs  to  exhaustion  is  abandoned  to 
die  of  hunger  and  become  the  prey  of 
the  ravens  and  vultures.  However,  it  is  a 
consoling  thought  that  those  who  can 
reach  their  destination  are  saved  from 
more  misery,  for,  when  sold,  they  are  well 
treated ;  the  Arabs  prove  to  be  more 
humane  toward  their  slaves  than  the 
Christians  were  toward  theirs  in  South 
America,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

As  to  the  goods  received  in  exchange 
from  the  Tuariks,  they  are  mainly  gum, 
medicinal  plants,  dates,  wax,  alum,  salt- 
petre, henna,  ostrich-feathers,  cattle, 
leather,  and  sometimes  gold-dust. 

Serious  obstacles  to  trade  also  arise 
from  frequent  forays  by  one  tribe  upon 
another,  so  that  they  are  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  resulting  in  insecurity 
for  the  caravans.  The  trading  in  sum- 
mer is  insignificant,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  food  for  the  camel  carriers,  the 
pastures  being  burned  by  the  sun. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  Sahara  there  are  wonderful  lands 
and  marvelous  oases ;  and  this  is  what 
urged  many  explorers  who,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  these  marvels  to  light, 
went  there,  never  to  return.  The  reports 
of  the  natives  appear  like  fairy  tales, 
and  if  we  consider  how  inclined  the 
native  mind  is  to  fairy  stories,  we  may 
well  suspect  the  fairy  land  described  to 
be  ordinary  grazing  land.  Few  products 
come  northward,  as  their  favorite  routes 
of  exports  are  southward,  through  the 
Niger     via     Timbuctoo,     the     principal 
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southern  mart ;  westward  through  the 
Senegal  and  the  country  of  Adrar  via 
Ualata ;  eastward  through  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea,  via  Teboo  and  Dongola. 

The  European  importers  have  met 
with  great  deception.  When  the  French 
had  at  last  destroyed  piracy  along  the 
African  coasts  and  thrown  open  the 
northern  gates  of  the   dark  continent,  it 


was  thought  that  a  new  opening  of  im- 
mense importance  had  been  found  for 
European  trade,  but  this  illusion  vanished 
in  proportion  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Europeans  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
Africans,  who,  like  the  Chinese,  sell  much 
and  buy  little,  and  who  themselves  man- 
ufacture most  of  the  things  they  need  for 
all  purposes. 


CAN    RELIGION    BE   TAUGHT   IN   THE    SCHOOLS? 


By   Charles  Lewis  Slattery 


M 


ANY  good  people  regret  that  our 
American  school  system  gives  no 
place  to  religious  teaching.  Re- 
ligion, or  theology,  which  is  in  their  eyes 
the  most  important  of  the  sciences,  is 
scarcely  hinted  at  in  the  public  school. 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that,  in  schools 
meant  for  all  people,  no  particular  dog- 
mas can  be  set  forth,  because  of  the 
wide  differences  of  our  so-called  creeds. 
But  just  as  in  the  great  science  of  As- 
tronomy, you  must  first  get  your  pupil's 
mind  into  a  proper  attitude,  that  he 
may  conceive  tremendous  distances  and 
strangely  methodical  motions ;  so,  in  the 
greater  science  of  Religion,  you  must 
prepare  your  pupil  to  understand  the 
infinite  power  of  hidden  influences  and 
the  reality  of  things  not  seen.  Hence 
it  is  possible  to  teach  Religion  effectively 
in  the  public  school ;  not  by  offering  fin- 
I  ished  dogmas,  but  by  developing  that 
!  part  of  the  child's  nature  which  alone 
comprehends  religious  truth.  How  this 
can  be,  I  wish  here  to  illustrate. 

First,  then,  what  is  Religion?  I  sup- 
pose that  everyone  will  admit  that  Reli- 
gion is  the  recognized  relation  between 
a  finite  self  and  an  Infinite  Self.  Every 
one  must  admit,  too,  I  think,  that  the 
tendency  to  be  religious  is  in  every  man. 
Self-consciousness  is  always  stretching 
out  beyond  itself.  It  knows  no  limit 
whatever.  Now  when  this  possible  in- 
finite consciousness  is  postulated  as  act- 
1  ual,  then  we  have  the  factors  for  Religion  : 


a    finite    consciousness    and    an    Infinite 
Consciousness,  —  man  and  God. 

Some  people  have  held  that  Religion 
is  a  mere  feeling  or  emotion.  It  is,  they 
say,  a  mere  fascination  of  the  mysterious 
or  the  unknowable.  No  one  can  deny 
that  Religion  has  rightly  large  elements 
of  feeling.  But  to  say  that  feeling  is  all 
of  Religion  is  quite  as  false  as  to  say  that 
it  has  no  element  of  feeling  at  all.  It 
is  a  matter  of  thought  as  well  as  a  mat- 
ter of  will.  Everyone  knows  God  a  lit- 
tle ;  and  everyone  can  learn  to  know 
more  of  Him.  Once  seeing  the  need  of 
an  Infinite  Consciousness,  we  look  into 
our  own  consciousnesses  to  see  their' 
qualities.  We  find  purpose,  for  example, 
ruling  our  bodies.  Then  we  look  forth 
into  the  world  and  see  the  orderliness  of 
the  phenomena  about  us ;  and  at  last  we 
are  forced  to  read  into  this  order  a  pur- 
pose such  as  ours,  only  almighty.  So  it 
is  with  history.  We  interpret  events  not 
as  individual  happenings,  but  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  ideas.  So,  at  last,  we  rise 
to  the  ideal  of  character ;  we  detect  the 
false  elements,  and  see  the  true.  We 
are  constantly  more  able  to  pick  out  the 
universal  elements  and  discard  the  tran- 
sitory. Only  so  is  it  that  the  Christian 
can  see  in  the  Christ  the  revealed  char- 
acter of  God  :  the  particular  events  of 
Christ's  life  become  only  the  outward 
representation  of  a  spiritual  content. 
We  no  longer  think  of  God  as  a  man, 
but  we  can  nevertheless  see  God  through 
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man.  And  history  seems  to  teach  us 
that  man  is  constantly  learning  more 
about  God. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  Religion 
is  of  knowledge.  For  whatever  its  form 
at  a  given  time,  we  always  find  in  it  uni- 
versal elements  which  are  true  for  all 
times.  Now,  all  other  things  equal,  that 
man  is  most  religious  who  has  learned  to 
read  from  the  world,  from  history,  and 
from  man,  the  largest  truth  about  the 
Infinite  Consciousness ;  for  doing  so,  he 
will  best  understand  his  relation  to  God. 
Religion,  then,  is  not  primarily  ethics  or 
morals,  important  as  these  are  for  its 
expression ;  Religion  is  the  knowledge 
of  a  relation  between  man  and  God. 

How,  then,  is  such  knowledge  to  be 
won  ?  There  is  but  one  possible  answer  : 
it  is  to  be  won  by  education.  It  is  true, 
education  is  a  large  word  :  it  means  the 
drawing  out  of  latent  power  as  well  as 
the  acquirement  of  new  outside  truth ; 
it  is  the  acquisition  that  comes  from  ac- 
tive effort,  as  well  as  from  passive  expe- 
rience. Still,  large  as  the  word  is,  we 
can  see  that  the  only  purpose  that  can 
give  education  consistency  is  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  truth,  wherever  found. 
Since  all  truth  contributes  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  we  must  surely  be  able  to 
find  in  the  education  a  boy  receives  at 
school  an  aid  to  Religion. 

I  think  we  may  now  assume  that  Reli- 
gion is  man's  recognition  of  the  relation- 
ship between  himself  and  God ;  and  that 
because  God  is  knowable,  so  education, 
as  the  means  whereby  we  gain  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  must  aid  Religion.  If  this 
be  so,  we  must  ascertain  what  kind  of 
education  leads  to  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge, Professor  Royce 1  tells  us,  has  a 
double  aspect.  A  boy  is  taught  that  the 
sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is 
equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  the  boy 
can  describe  to  you  how  this  is  so. 
Step  by  step,  in  clear-cut,  universal  terms, 
he  can  lead  you  from  proposition  to  con- 
clusion. All  the  boy  knows  about  the 
proposition  he  can  communicate  di- 
rectly to  you.  We  may  call  this  the 
descriptive  aspect  of  knowledge.  Then 
again,  the  boy  is  talking  with  his  mother, 
we  will  say,  telling  her  of  some  failure  or 

1  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy. 


success  ;  and  he  knows  that  he  has  her 
sympathy,  and  that  she  understands  him, 
just  as  exactly  as  he  knows  that  the  sum 
of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  This  aspect  of  knowl- 
edge seems  very  different  from  the  former 
aspect ;  for  we  cannot  tell  in  any  way 
what  this  sympathy  is  :  it  is  not  describ- 
able.  You  must  experience  this  knowl- 
edge, —  then  only  can  you  know  it. 
This  is  what  the  philosopher  calls  appre- 
ciative knowledge. 

At  first  it  seems  to  us  that  these  two 
aspects  of  knowledge  are  different  in 
kind.  But  that  is  false ;  for  at  the  very 
basis  of  all  our  knowledge  is  this  element 
which  is  indescribable,  —  this  merely  ap- 
preciable knowledge.  For  instance,  this 
demonstration  of  geometry  which  seems 
so  clearly  describable  in  every  part,  —  is 
this  indeed  so  clear  as  it  seems?  For 
are  you  not  building  on  foundation- 
knowledge  which  is  purely  appreciable? 
Let  us  see.  You  assume  space  because 
you  draw  your  lines  there.  But  how  can 
you  describe  space  ?  Thinker  after  thinker 
has  tried  to  describe  it,  and  utterly 
failed.1 

But  you  know  space  nevertheless  ;  else 
the  knowledge  you  have  from  your  mathe- 
matical demonstration  is  rubbish.  You 
know  the  space  not  by  description,  but 
by  appreciation.  So,  too,  you  assume 
that  he  to  whom  you  describe  the  rela- 
tion of  the  angles  has  the  same  con- 
sciousness that  you  have.  And  no  one 
has  yet  described  consciousness.  One 
must  see,  therefore,  how  real  and  how 
essential  this  appreciative  knowledge  is. 
You  cannot  demonstrate  it  in  mathemati- 
cal formulae ;  but  for  all  that  we  are  just 
as  sure  of  it  as  we  are  of  the  clearest 
description. 

We  see,  then,  what  an  education  ought 
to  do  for  a  boy.  It  ought  to  train  his 
mind  to  recognize  the  right  proportion 
between  these  two  aspects  of  knowledge. 
He  ought  to  recognize  that  truth  is  not 
shut  up  in  clear  descriptions  alone ;  but 
that  the  unseen  and  the  unheard  are  the 
bases  of  vital  truth,  without  which  the 
seen  and  the  heard  are  nothing.     Conse- 

1  See  Kant's  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason:  The  Transcen- 
dental Esthetic,  first  section  —  on  Space.  Compare  Spen- 
cer's "  First  Principles,"  —  Chapter  III.  —  "  Ultimate 
Scientific  Ideas." 
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quently,  a  boy  ought  to  learn  his  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  he 
ought  to  learn  the  phenomenal  laws  of 
the  world  in  geography  and  physics  :  all 
this  will  help  him  to  understand  that 
knowledge  has  an  aspect  which  we  may 
call  clear  definition,  description,  law. 
But  if  this  is  all,  the  boy  might  almost 
as  well  be  a  machine.  It  cannot  be  all, 
though  people  sometimes  try  to  make  it 
all.  At  least  half  of  a  boy's  education 
should  be  devoted  to  bringing  out  his 
recognition  of  the  appreciative  element 
in  knowledge.  Only  so  can  he  know  the 
truth.  Only  so  can  he  have  any  founda- 
tion for  Religion. 

In  our  own  country  the  emphasis  of 
school  education  is  laid  on  descriptive 
knowledge.  The  tendency  of  the  day 
seems  to  be  scientific.  We  love  to 
dwell  on  natural  laws ;  we  are  overfond 
of  chemistry  and  physics  ;  and  we  are 
gone  mad  over  manual- training  schools. 
The  average  boy  to-day  asks  always, 
"What  use  will  this  study  be?"  And  by 
that  he  means,  "  What  can  I  learn  from 
it  about  the  laws  of  the  outer  world? 
Will  it  tell  me  how  to  avoid  physical  dis- 
ease? Will  it  tell  me  how  to  keep  ac- 
counts?" All  this  is  good,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  No  one  would  have  people  less 
interested  in  this  world,  teeming  as  it  is 
with  wonderful  manifestations  of  power. 
Only  we  must  wish  that  people  would 
look  behind  these  outer  laws.  They  are 
not  ultimate  :  most  people  who  think  at 
all,  know  that.  Nor  is  the  ultimate  truth 
unknowable,  often  as  it  seems  unknown. 
As  self-conscious  beings,  we  must  ask  the 
true  meaning  of  this  world  wherein  we 
live,  of  this  history  which  we  help  to 
make,  of  this  self-conscious  humanity  of 
which  we  are  fragments.  When  we  be- 
gin to  ask  such  questions,  we  show  that 
we  are  not  content  with  merely  the  few 
limited  things  we  can  define  and  describe. 
We  begin  to  see  that  consciousness  is 
boundless  in  a  way  so  indescribable  that 
the  problem  of  infinite  space  is  as  nothing 
before  it.  Once  started  on  this  restless 
search  for  the  meaning  of  the  world,  — 
for  our  foundation  of  describable  know- 
ledge, —  and  we  must  come  sooner  or 
later  to  the  belief  in  the  Infinite  Con- 
sciousness ;   and  if   we  be  true  men,  we 


must  believe  that  we  have  some  rela- 
tion to  this  Infinite  Consciousness.  Wre 
call  this  Consciousness,  God.  The  phi- 
losopher Kant  began  life  with  a  keen 
interest  in  physical  laws  ;  but  they  seemed 
to  him  so  incomplete  that  he  could  not 
accept  them  as  ultimate  ;  and  so  he  said 
that  though  he  could  not  prove  God's 
existence,  —  that  is,  though  he  could 
not  describe  God,  —  he  knew  that  he  must 
live  as  if  there  were  a  God.  Once,  then, 
realize  the  inadequacy  of  describable 
knowledge,  and  you  must  be  led  to  be- 
lieve the  reality  of  appreciable  knowledge, 
and  so  you  will  come  at  last  to  the  belief 
in  some  sort  of  God. 

This  belief  in  the  reality  of  apprecia- 
ble knowledge,  and  its  vital  connection 
with  truth,  cannot  be  taught  any  one  in 
a  day.  The  task  seems  particularly  diffi- 
cult now,  when  the  distractions  of  a  com- 
mercial world  are  so  great  that  men 
thrust  aside  the  deeper  and  more  difficult 
questionings  which  come  to  them,  that 
they  may  solve  the  many  interesting 
problems  of  the  outer  world  which  seem 
to  offer  immediate  and  profitable  solution. 
The  lesson  must  be  taught  the  boy  in 
some  way,  that  when  he  is  a  man  he  may 
not  have  to  revolutionize  his  thought  in 
order  to  see  the  true  world.  The  task 
is  subtle.  Dogmatic  assertions  will  not 
convince  a  boy.  Clearly  we  must  demand 
some  delightful  approach  to  this  aspect 
of  truth ;  and  I  believe  that  English  Lit- 
erature presents  the  possibility  of  an 
introduction  to  it,  at  once  the  surest 
and  the  most  attractive.  Let  us  see  how 
this  can  be  so. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  grammar  school 
of  a  little  New  England  village,  a  teacher 
used  to  devote  the  last  hour  of  each  after- 
noon to  English  Literature.  About  thirty 
children  would  gather  in  a  room  with  the 
teacher  to  read  some  English  classic. 
Everything  to  suggest  text-books  and 
tasks  was  removed,  and  the  hour  was  an 
hour  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  I  can  re- 
member how  I,  as  one  of  these  children, 
was  thrilled  by  Hawthorne's  story  of  the 
Great  Stone  Face.  I  heard  it  then  for 
the  first  time,  I  think ;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  eager  faces  about  me 
that  made  it  doubly  interesting  as  it  was 
read.     And    when    it    was    finished,    we 
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talked  it  over  with  the  teacher  and  with 
one  another.  The  teacher,  I  remember, 
asked  us  whether  we  thought  the  story 
true.  Then  pedantic  Robbie  rose  to  tell 
what  he  had  heard  his  father,  Professor 
So-and-So,  say  that  very  morning.  An- 
other boy  had  been  to  Calcutta  on  a 
great  ship  ;  and  he  stood  up  to  tell  some- 
thing he  had  seen.  And  so  queer  senti- 
ments were  expressed ;  and  all  we  could 
say  was  that  we  really  liked  the  story  very 
much.  We  could  not  add  it  up  as  we 
did  our  sums ;  but  its  exquisite  charm 
fascinated  us,  —  we  could  not  tell  why. 
Only  we  were  sure  that  it  was  beautiful 
and  true. 

Day  after  day  these  readings  continued. 
Many  of  us  read  a  good  deal  at  home  any 
way ;  but  we  all  owe  much  of  the  love 
we  now  have  for  reading  to  this  stimula- 
ting hour  at  school.  Home  reading  could 
not  help  us  to  the  same  extent.  At  home 
a  child  could  not  always  have  the  careful 
guide  to  wise  selections  ;  there  he  could 
not  have  the  stimulus  of  sharing  the  joy 
with  thirty  young  minds  just  as  alert  and 
fresh  as  his  own. 

This  illustration  teaches  three  necessary 
methods  for  the  profitable  study  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  school.  First  of  all,  it 
must  be  presented  as  a  pastime.  Classic 
literature  is  written  for  enjoyment ;  and 
when  it  becomes  a  task,  it  loses  its  best 
influence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  can  never  take  the 
place  of  English  writers,  for  our  purpose. 
The  child  is  fatigued  and  worried  by  the 
difficulties  of  a  strange  language,  and  he 
does  not  see  much  beyond  the  describ- 
able  technicalities  of  grammar.  But 
when  the  thought  of  a  great  mind  is  put 
before  a  child  in  simple,  concrete  form, 
as  expressed  in  a  multitude  of  English 
books,  he  is  carried  almost  directly  to  the 
great  appreciable  realities.  He  becomes 
enthusiastic  over  the  simple  kindness  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  he  falls  in  love 
with  the  tender  Priscilla,  the  sweetheart 
of  John  Alden ;  and  he  pities,  while  he 
hates,  the  vindictive  Shylock.  These 
qualities  of  life  are  realities  and  forces, 
iust  as  truly  as  electricity  and  steam. 
The  boy  learns  that  they  are  real,  what- 
ever his  expression  for  that  reality  may 
be. 


///  the  second  place,  the  illustration 
shows  the  necessity  of  a  good  leader.  A 
boy  cannot  read  alone  with  the  same 
profit.  Unguided,  he  will  fall  into  the 
sensational  or  the  frivolous.  His  taste 
must  be  cultivated ;  and  only  a  wise 
leader  who  knows  children's  capacity  can 
be  sure  to  maintain  children's  interest. 
Tact  to  choose  the  bright,  suggestive 
book ;  tact  to  keep  a  higher  end  in  view 
than  the  mere  amusement  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  tact  to  lead  the  thought  up  and 
out  of  the  moment,  —  these  are  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  leader  in  such  a  study. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  excellent 
leadership,  thirdly,  there  must  follow  the 
expression  of  individual  opinion  by  the 
members  of  the  class.  Only  so  can  a 
teacher  be  sure  that  the  children  are 
grasping  the  power  of  the  literature.  A 
skilful  teacher  can  always  lead  a  class 
into  brisk  discussion.  The  discussion  is 
sure  to  develop  into  the  assertion  of  no- 
ble aspirations,  childlike  as  the  words 
will  doubtless  be  ;  and  however  little  the 
children  may  understand  their  acquire- 
ment, they  are  constantly  withdrawing 
from  the  belief  that  the  seen  is  the  only 
real. 

Yet  how,  one  asks,  can  this  help  Reli- 
gion? It  helps  Religion  because  it  turns 
the  child's  mind  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  appreciable.  Most  of  the  school- 
boy's work  teaches  him  to  value  the  de- 
scribable.  He  may  not  be  convinced  of 
his  relationship  to  God  just  because  he 
has  seen  the  genuine  power  of  the  ap- 
preciable ;  but  he  certainly  has  gained 
the  most  important  approach  to  that  con- 
viction. This  reading,  perhaps,  opens  to 
the  boy  for  the  first  time  the  certainty  of 
power  aside  from  mechanical  laws.  He 
sees  ideals  ;  he  sees  these  ideals  becom- 
ing the  purposes  of  men ;  he  sees  a 
world  opening  before  him  that  he  will 
call  mysterious ;  yet  its  mystery  lies  not 
in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know  it,  for 
he  becomes  sure  that  it  is  the  most  know- 
able  of  all  realities.  Only  he  cannot  de- 
scribe it ;   he  can  merely  appreciate  it. 

Let  us  see  this  more  in  detail.  First, 
the  reading  of  English  Literature  at 
school  must  create  an  admiration  for 
character.  To  read  of  such  a  perfect 
gentleman  as  Colonel  Newcome  gives  one 
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an  impulse  to  be  a  gentleman.  Being  a 
gentleman  is  more  enticing  to  the  boy 
for  a  season  than  being  rich.  He  half 
believes  that  to  learn  such  wisdom  is 
more  valuable  than  to  learn  by  what  rule 
the  falling  body  increases  its  momentum. 
Secondly,  English  Literature  may  teach  a 
boy  that  the  world  is  what  men  interpret 
it  to  be ;  it  does  not  interpret  itself. 
Most  boys  have  little  respect  for  poetry ; 
yet  they  do  respond  in  a  fashion  to  Ten- 
nyson's "  Song  of  the  Brook."  They  are 
unwittingly  forced  to  go  back  to  their 
babyhood,  when  they  thought  that  every- 
thing was  a  person.  The  boy  catches 
himself  believing  that  the  brook  is  really 
glad,  and  that  it  laughs  and  plays.  How 
beautiful  the  thought  seems  !  The  brook 
seems  to  be  telling  him  his  own  thoughts, 
or  thoughts  very  like  his  own.  There 
seems  to  be  self-consciousness  behind  it. 
So  it  was  that  the  old  Greeks  came  to 
their  conception  of  Religion.  They  be- 
gan by  saying  that  every  tree  was  a  div- 
inity, a  person  ;  so  was  every  wave,  every 
stone ;  all  things  in  those  days  talked, 
and  called  each  the  other  by  name  ;  they 
sang  and  shouted  for  joy ;  and  they 
moaned  when  sorrow  came  to  the  heart 
of  man.  Then  nature  was  sympathetic. 
We  must  admit  that  this  was  apprecia- 
ble knowledge  run  wild  ;  we  admit  that 
then  men  were,  possibly,  too  ready  to 
read  the  world  in  terms  of  human  con- 
sciousness. No  doubt,  the  Greeks  made 
many  grave  errors ;  but  they  did  at  last 
attain  by  this  very  road  to  a  knowledge 
of  God.  And  we  must  learn  from  them 
that  whatever  knowledge  we  may  after- 
wards build  up  by  description,  this  world 
is  known  primarily  through  terms  of  hu- 
man consciousness,  through  appreciation ; 
consequently,  we  must  value  whatever 
leads  us  to  this  truth.  Such  value  we 
must  ascribe  to  the  skilful  use  of  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Thirdly,  English  Literature  encourages 
the  expression  of  a  child's  innate  belief 
in  the  appreciable.  Children  have  often 
deep  and  true  knowledge  of  the  appre- 
ciable, that  must  shrivel  up  if  not  exer- 
cised. Boys,  at  any  rate,  are  slow  .to  tell 
these  thoughts  to  one  another ;  often 
there  is  no  one  at  home  to  encourage 
them  to  talk  about  aspirations  and  ideals ; 


and  oftener  still,  they  are  approached  at 
unnatural  times,  on  such  topics,  in  a  hard, 
unsympathetic  way  that  forbids  all  true 
confession  of  nobility  and  beauty  of  soul. 
Now  when  a  boy  shares  the  company  of 
a  great  genius,  —  when  he  catches  hold 
of  this  thought  and  that  which  our  com- 
monplace age  might  call  "fantastic"  or 
"unscientific,"  —  then  he  takes  courage, 
and  tells  how  one  day  he  was  walking  in 
the  woods,  and  how  he  saw  a  vine  grow- 
ing in  a  very  strange  way  over  an  old 
stump,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  little  vine- 
clad  house,  —  and  then  he  wondered  if 
a  fairy  lived  there  !  The  notion  is  fan- 
tastic. But  it  contains  more  truth  than 
error ;  for  the  boy  recognized  the  abso- 
lute need  of  seeing  in  nature  some  sort 
of  life  akin  to  his  life.  And  what  if  his 
mates  did  smile?  There  is  the  great 
writer, — yes,  Shakespeare  himself, — 
who  talks  about  fairies ;  surely  this  is 
good  company. 

Fourthly,  English  Literature  aids  Reli- 
gion because  it  may  encourage  right  ac- 
tion. It  is  true  that  a  man  can  live  a 
righteous  life,  and  not  be  religious.  He 
may  do  right  because  he  thinks  it  pays ; 
not  because  he  thereby  fulfils  his  relation 
to  God.  But  the  chances  are,  we  must 
confess,  that  a  good  man  will  be  a  reli- 
gious man ;  and  Religion  must  always 
count  correct  action  an  ally  of  correct 
thought,  even  when  the  action  is  not  the 
result  of  the  thought.  That  English 
Literature  may  spur  boys  to  right  action 
no  one  can  doubt.  If  you  fill  a  boy's 
mind  with  such  noble  ideals  as  "  Jacka- 
napes," "  Tom  Brown,"  and  "  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,"  —  you  are  doing  nothing  shoit  of 
surrounding  him  with  noble  companions. 
Once  having  known  the  beauty  of  these 
lives,  he  cannot  help  being  brave,  honest, 
and  unselfish.  As  such  books  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  boy  will  find 
righteousness  contagious ;  so  righteous- 
ness creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
highest,  the  largest,  and  the  deepest 
thoughts  are  possible.  So,  through  stim- 
ulus to  right  action,  English  Literature 
may  lead  a  boy  at  last  to  the  best  ques- 
tion man  can  ask,  —  "  What  is  my  rela- 
tion to  God?  " 

And  now,  I  doubt  not,  one  will  say 
that  this  is  much  ado  about  a  little  mat- 
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ter.  But  it  is  not  a  little  matter.  Do 
not  say  that  Religion  can  be  brought 
into  a  life  without  preparation.  Religion 
is  the  profoundest  and  most  difficult  sci- 
ence man  has  to  learn,  universal  though 
it  is.  It  is  just  as  vicious  a  falsehood  to 
say  that  Religion  can  be  learned  without 
education,  as  to  say  that  the  body  can 
develop  without  exercise.  Everyone 
must  remember  the  great  Darwin's  piti- 
able lamentation  when  he  said  that  he 
had  studied  the  physical  laws  of  the 
world  so  long,  that  he  could  not  rise  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
divine.  You  meet  men  every  day  who 
cannot  understand  the  truths  of  Religion, 
whatever  their  willingness  to  learn  them. 
They  have  been  coaxing  themselves  for 
years  that  the  describable  is  the  only 
real.  Poets,  priests,  and  philosophers 
they  have  scorned  too  long;  and  they 
have  too  long  been  worshipping  before  a 
shrine  which  they  falsely  called  scientific 
knowledge.  To  be  sure,  a  man  may  be- 
come a  child  again,  and  see  the  long- 
neglected,  richer  aspect  of  truth ;  but 
he  sees  it  dimly,  if  at  all,  after  these  years 
of  forgetfulness.  At  any  rate,  so  it  was 
with  Darwin ;  and  Darwin  is  but  a  type 
of  all  such  men. 


One  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  this; 
education  of  the  appreciable  aspect  of 
knowledge  through  English  Literature  is 
a  trifling  aid  to  Religion.  It  leads  to  no 
direct  confession  of  faith.  It  is  better, 
I  think,  that  it  should  lead  to  no  such 
direct  result.  Its  influence  is  no  less 
potent  for  that  cause.  By  establishing  a 
thorough  respect  for  appreciable  knowl- 
edge, you  are  giving  the  child  the  surest 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  rational 
religion.  If  his  mind  works  after  the 
normal  mode,  he  must  soon  be  aware 
that  money,  physical  laws,  and  the  de- 
scribable aspects  of  the  world  in  general 
are  not  the  whole  of  the  world.  He 
must  pause  to  realize  how  unsatisfactory 
such  a  false  abstraction  is.  And  then, 
when  fully  convinced  that  the  only  possi- 
ble complement  of  the  describable  is  the 
appreciable,  he  must  see  the  pervading 
power  of  Thought,  of  Consciousness ;  he 
must  see  their  necessity  and  their  reality 
as  eternal  and  infinite.  Then  he  knows 
God.  Then  he  can  understand  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  in  the  world  ;  more 
especially,  in  men  ;  above  all,  in  the  Christ. 
Consequently  he  becomes  aware  that  there 
is  a  necessary  relationship  between  him 
and  his  God.     And  that  is  Religion. 


A   TWILIGHT   SONG. 
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AS  THE  last  glow  is  fading  from  the  sky 
And  twilight's  dimness  merges  into  night, 
There  floats  above  the  reed's  seolian  sigh 
A  whispered  requiem  for  the  vanished  light. 
A  solemn  silence  stills  with  mystic  spell 
The  murmurs  of  the  forest's  myriad  leaves  ; 
The  fern-fronds  droop  dew-steeped  within  the  dell, 
And  drowsy  poppies  sleep  among  the  sheaves. 
Hark  !  through  the  silence  soar  the  rapturous  notes 
Of  a  bird's  song ;   its  cadence  sweet  and  clear 
Fills  all  the  air  with  melody  which  floats 
Borne  by  the  breezes  to  the  listening  ear, 
From  where  within  the  silent  shadowy  grove 
The  nightingale  sits  singing  of  his  love. 


By   George  P.    Upton. 


THE  STORY  of  music  in  Chicago 
begins  with  the  strains  of  the  fiddle 
of  Mark  Beaubien,  which  furnished 
rare  delight  to  his  guests  and  the  Indians 
in  1826  at  his  tavern,  "The  Sauganash.  " 
It  was  the  first  frame  building  in  the  city, 
standing  then  on  the  site  where  thirty-four 
years  afterwards  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency.  The  chap- 
ter which  I  am  writing  closes  amid  the 
preparations  for  the  jubilant  music  of  the 
colossal  Columbian  Exposition,  and  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  the  divine  art  during  four  cen- 
turies. Measured  by  years,  the  real  his- 
tory of  music  in  Chicago  is  brief,  though 
the  accomplishment  has  been  great  and 
significant.  Forty  years  will  easily  span 
it.  For  while  Mark  Beaubien  brought 
the  first  violin  to  the  city  in  1826,  and 
his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste,  the  first  piano 
in  1834.  and  there  was  a  little  band  of 
singers,  known  as  the  Harmonic  Society, 
which  made  bold  to  give  a  concert  in 
1835,  it  was  many  years  after  this  before 
music  obtained  a  real  foothold  in  the 
young  city.  A  few  dates  will  show  how 
brief  is  the  record  and  how  great  the 
strides  that  have  been  made.  The  first 
operatic  representation  was  given  in  1850, 
and  the  first  oratorio  in  1858.  The  first 
orchestra  was  organized  in  1850,  and  the 
first  Italian  opera  troupe  came  to  the  city 
in  1859.  Chicago  heard  its  first  English 
opera  in  1857,  and  its  first  German  opera 
in  1865,  m  which  year  was  built  its  first 
opera  house.  At  all  these  "  first  nights  " 
the  writer  of  this  narrative  assisted,  and 


his  leaf  is  not  yet  so  sere  and  yellow  that 
he  does  not  expect  many  years  more  of 
the  music  at  whose  christening  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  spectator.  It  is  almost  sum- 
med up  in  the  records  of  three  structures, 
The  Crosby  Opera  House,  The  Central 
Music  Hall  and  the  Auditorium.  They 
include  substantially  its  past,  present  and 
future.  They  have  been  preeminently 
the  homes  of  music  in  Chicago,  the  cen- 
tres from  which  influence  has  radiated,  and 
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the  scenes  of  important  triumphs.  Much 
history  has  been  made  outside  of  them, 
especially  during  the   period  of  material 
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reconstruction  fol- 
lowing the  Great 
Fire,  when  music 
"  boarded  round," 
having  no  home 
of  its  own ;  but 
these  chapters  of 
the  history  are  frag- 
mentary, however 
valuable  they  may 
be  as  contributions 
to  the  complete 
work.  The  record 
of  music  in  Chic- 
ago prior  to  the 
Great  Fire  needs 
only  to  be  stated 
in  brief.  Philhar- 
monic societies 
played  an  import- 
ant part  in  de- 
veloping the  popu- 
lar taste.  The  first 
of  these  was  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Julius 

Dyhrenfurth  in  1850  and  gave  several 
series  of  concerts.  The  programmes  were 
of  a  light  and  desultory  character,  and  the 
orchestra  a  small  one,  numbering  but  22 
pieces.  An  overture  was  the  height  of 
its  ambition,  but  there  was  progress  in  its 
work,  as  is  shown  by  the  gradual  better- 
ment of  its  programmes.  In  1852  it 
gave  place  to  a  new  Philharmonic  society, 
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which  was  regular- 
ly incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  un- 
der the  flippantly 
expressed  authority 
of  "  an  act  to  en- 
courage the  science 
of  fiddling."  It 
had  several  con- 
ductors, among 
them  G.  P.  Abell, 
ChristopherPlagge, 
Prof.  C.  W.  Web- 
ster, and  Carl  Berg- 
mann  of  New  York, 
who  was  literally 
driven  from  the  city 
by  musical  cabals. 
It  led  a  checquer- 
ed  existence  for 
seven  or  eight 
years  and  finally 
died  of  inanition, 
its  end  being 
hastened  by  the 
organization  of  new  societies,  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  bands  in  the  field,  and 
the  debuts  in  concert  of  many  prominent 
European  artists.  Among  these  societies 
were  the  Musical  Union  and  Mendelssohn 
Society.  There  was  also  the  competition 
of  the  great  Western  Band  and  orchestras 
organized  by  Henry  Ahner  and  Julius 
Unger,  both  of  whom  had  been  members 
of  the  well  known  Germania 
Orchestra.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  numerous 
concerts  at  which  such  artists 
as  Parodi,  Lagrange,  Thal- 
berg,  Ole  Bull,  Vieuxtemps, 
D'Angri,  Formes,  Laborde, 
Piccolomini,  Colson,  Adelina 
Patti  {Eheu  !  fugaces  anni  /) 
appeared,  besides  operatic  sea- 
sons, which  about  this  period 
began  to  be  a  regular  feature. 
The  field  was  so  well  occupied 
that  there  was  but  little  room 
left  for  the  Philharmonic  —  so 
little  indeed  that  it  expired  in 
1858.  The  Philharmonic  idea, 
however,  was  not  dead.  There 
was  ample  material  in  the  city 
for  another  Philharmonic  or- 
It   only   needed 
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the  leader,  and  he  soon  ap- 
peared.      In    June,     1857, 
Hans    Balatka    came     from 
Milwaukee    to    Chicago    to 
conduct  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Northwestern  Sanger- 
bund.     His  success  was  so 
decided    that    three    years 
later  he  was  invited  to  take 
the    leadership    of    a    new 
Philharmonic   Society.     He 
accepted  the  post  and  filled 
it  with  such  satisfaction  that 
his    concerts    became     the 
rage.     Even  the  opera  was 
not  able  to  draw  such  bril- 
liant and  fashionable  audi- 
ences, and  Mr.  Balatka  soon 
became  the  musical  lion  of 
the  city.     During  a  period 
of  eight  years    the    society 
gave  fifty  concerts.     It  died 
insolvent  in  1868,  but  it  ac- 
complished a  great  and  last- 
ing work  in  the  education  of 
the  people  toward  the  higher 
music ;  and  this   must   be  a   consolatory 
thought  to  Mr.  Balatka,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  musical  veterans  of  the  city.    The 
Chicago  people  owe  him   a  great  debt, 
for  it  was    he  who  first  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the    music   of  the   classic 
masters.     It  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  pass- 
ing that  from  this  year  1868  until  1891, 
when   Chicago    secured    the  services   of 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  and  induced  him 
to    leave    New   York,    the 
city   was   literally   without 
an    orchestra    of   its    own 
that  could  be   designated 
as  the  Chicago  orchestra. 
The  choral   societies 
which  exerted  the  widest 
influence  during  the  ante- 
fire  period  were  the  Musi- 
cal   Union,    the    Oratorio 
Society,  the  Mendelssohn 
Society  and  the  Germania 
Mannerchor.    Of  these  the 
last  named  alone  remains 
at  present,  and  it  is   the 
representative     German 
musical  organization  of  the 
city.     The  Musical  Union 
was    organized    Jan.    31, 


Central  Music  Hall. 

1857,  with  Mr.  C.  M.  Cady,  recently  de- 
ceased, as  conductor.  It  lasted  eight 
years,  and  did  some  good  work,  especially 
in  the  introduction  of  oratorios.  It  may 
claim  the  honor  of  acquainting  Chicago 
with  "The  Creation,"  "The  Messiah," 
"Elijah,"  and  Rossini's  "  Stabat  Mater." 
The  Mendelssohn  Society,  organized  in 
December,  1858,  was  a  potent  factor  in 
the  musical  progress  of  the  city,  though 
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hundred  volumes  to  its-  library ;  but  fire 
overtook  it  again  in  1873,  and  from  this 
second  misfortune  it  did  not  recover. 
The  Germania  Mannerchor  was  organized 
in  1865  by  Mr.  Otto  Lob,  from  a  male 
chorus  which  was  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  musical  participation  in  the  ob- 
sequies of  President  Lincoln  while  his 
body  was  lying  in  state  at  the  City  Hall. 
For  a  year  the  new  society  nourished 
famously,  and  then  the  Meerstille  was 
ruffled  prodigiously  over  the  proposition 
to  make  Mr.  Balatka  an  honorary  mem- 
ber.   The  result  was  a  secession  of  some  of 
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it  made  few  public  appearances,  its  time 
being  devoted  to  diligent  and  painstaking 
study  of  music,  under  the  competent 
leadership  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Dohn.  Its  first 
public  appearance  was  made  March  26, 
1859,  in  a  concert  at  which  Mme.  La- 
borde  and  Mile.  Poissot  were  the  prime 
donne,  Carl  Formes  the  basso,  Gustave 
Satter  the  pianist,  Theodore  Thomas  the 
violinist,  and  Carl  Anschutz  the  con- 
ductor ;  and  its  last  appearance  at  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  President  Lincoln, 
in  which  it  sang  the  chorals  from  Men- 
delssohn's "St.  Paul."  It  also  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  Chicago  Titl's  can- 
tata, "  The  Consecration  of  Solomon's 
Temple,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Walpurgis 
Night,"  and  Sterndale  Bennett's  "  May 
Queen."  The  Chicago  Oratorio  Society 
was  organized  early  in  1869,  with  Hans 
Balatka  as  conductor,  and  for  its  first 
performance  gave  "The  Creation,"  with 
Mme.  Parepa  Rosa  and  Messrs.  Nord- 
blom  and  Rudolphsen  as  the  soloists.  It 
flourished  up  to  the  time  of  the  Fire, 
when  it  lost  all  its  possessions.  It  subse- 
quently struggled  hard  to  regain  its  foot- 
ing, and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston  lent  a  helping  hand  by  donating  six 


Carl    Wolfsohn. 

the  members,  who  organized  a  new  soci- 
ety, the  Concordia,  of  which  Mr.  Lob  be- 
came the  conductor,  while  the  parent 
society  was  reorganized  with  Mr.  Balatka 
as  conductor.  There  was  a  spirited 
competition  between  the  two,  which  re- 
sulted in  some  admirable  performances 
by  each.  Fresh  misfortunes  overtook 
the  Germania,  and  Mr.  Balatka  withdrew 
from  it  in  187 1,  and  became  conductor  of 
the  new  Liederkranz.  After  the  fire, 
however,  the  Concordia  and  Germania 
re-united,  and  since  that  time  the  Ger- 
mania Mannerchor  has  steadily  prospered 
and  grown,  until  it  is  now  the  strongest 
German  musical  society  in  the  city.     It 
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has  also  one  of  the  most  elegant  club 
houses  in  the  city,  situated  in  the  North 
Division,  near  Lincoln  Park. 

Chicago  heard  its  first  opera  on  the 
evening  of  July  30,  1850,  at  Rice's  Thea- 
tre, then  located  on  Dearborn  Street, 
upon  the  site  where  "  sky  scrapers  "  now 
tower  aloft.  It  was  a  notable  occasion. 
The  troupe  was  composed  of  artists  un- 
known to  fame.  The  opera  was  "  La 
Sonnambula."  While  the  performance 
was  in  progress  the  theatre  took  fire  and 
the  audience  had  to  be  dismissed. 
Chicago  had  no  more  opera  for  two 
years,  and  even  then  the  performance 
was  bad  enough  to  justify  another  fire. 
Then  it  waited  five  years,  and  an  English 
opera  troupe  came  with  Rosalie  Durand 
at  its  head,  and  gave  some  creditable 
performances.  But  the  first  strong  and 
effective  troupe  was  brought  to  the  city 
by  the  late  Maurice  Strakosch.  It  was 
Chicago's  first  formal  introduction  to 
Italian  opera.  The  troupe  was  a  notable 
one,  including  such  artists  as  Pauline 
Colson,  Teresa  Parodi,  Cora  Wilhorst, 
Amalia  Patti,  Brignoli,  Squires,  Amodio 
(the  elder),  Nicola,  Junca,  and  Barili.  It 
gave  fifteen  performances  at  McVicker's 
Theatre,  with  pronounced  success  musi- 
cally and  financially ;  and  when  it  closed 
Chicago  felt  that  she  was  a  big  girl  re?dy 
to  go  into  sodety?  wi  h  fan,  furbelow  a  ncl 
lorgnette.  She  was  introduced  to  Ger- 
man opera  in  1865,  "Martha"  doing 
the  honors,  assisted  by  a  strong  troupe 
comprising  Johannsen,  Frederici,  Tam- 
aro,  Himmer,  Habelmann,  Formes,  Can- 
issa,  Hermanns,  Graff,  Lehman  and 
others ;  and  the  opera  bouffe  with  the 
frisky  "  Grande  Duchesse  "  performed 
by  a  troupe  from  New  Orleans,  headed 
by  Mile.  Aline  Lambele,  whose  manners 
and  morals  would  have  roused  Mr.  Com- 
stock  to  a  fine  frenzy.  It  was  not  until 
1865,  however,  that  Chicago  had  an 
opera  house  of  its  own.  On  April  20  of 
that  year,  Crosby's  Opera  House,  un- 
doubtedly at  that  time  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  elegantly  equipped 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  was 
dedicated  to  art  with  a  performance  of 
"II  Trovatore,"  Mme.  Zucchi,  Mile. 
Morensi,  Signors  Massimiliani  and  Bellini 
and  Herr  Mueller  appearing  in  the  cast. 


It  was  the  scene  of  numerous  brilliant 
seasons  of  opera  year  after  year,  and  was 
at  the  height  of  its  fame  when  the  all-de- 
stroying Fire  wiped  it  out  literally  in  a 
few  moments  of  time. 

Such  is  the  record  up  to  187 1  of  the 
art  in  Chicago.  Then  on  that  never  to 
be  forgotten  night  of  devastation  and  ter- 
ror, Oct.  8,  187 1,  came  the  great  confla- 
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gration.  and  all  the  daughters  of  music 
were  laid  low.  Theatres,  opera  houses, 
music  halls,  music  stores,  music  schools, 
all  disappeared  in  one  night,  and  with 
them  the  musicians,  for  the  next  day 
they  fled  in  all  directions,  fearing  that  the 
resumption  of  music  would  have  to  wait 
a  material  reconstruction,  —  and  who, 
then  standing  amid  the  glowing  debris 
and  blackened  ruins  of  a  great  city, 
should  have  the  courage  to  say  how  soon 
it  could  be  rebuilt  and  give  itself  again 
to  those  gentle  and  refining  pursuits  that 
make  for  '•'  sweetness  and  light." 

The  revival  came  earlier  than  the  most 
sanguine  had  dared  to  hope.  The  musi- 
cal phoenix  rose  from  the  ashes  sooner 
than  some  of  the  others.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1872  a  score  or  so   of  male 
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1875  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such 
mannerchor  singing  had  ever  been  heard 
before  in  Chicago.  The  membership  of 
the  club  increased  rapidly,  and  the  num- 
ber of  associate  members,  to  whom  alone 
the  concerts  were  given,  taxed  the  capa- 
city of  such  halls  as  could  be  found  in  the 
newly  rising  city.  Its  first  concerts  were 
given  at  Standard  Hall,  which  was  out- 
side the  fire  limits.  It  subsequently  dedi- 
cated McCormick's  Hall  in  the  North 
Division,  then  the  Central  Music  Hall  on 
State  Street,  built  through  the  personal 
efforts  and  untiring  determination  of  the 
late  George  B.  Carpenter,  who  subse- 
quently inaugurated  the  summer  night 
concerts  of  the  Thomas  orchestra  in  the 
Exposition  Building,  and  was  a  power  in 
the  musical  life  of  the  city  up  to  the 
period  of  his  untimely  death.  Lastly,  it 
dedicated  the  great  Auditorium,  and  it  is 
now  the  nucleus  of  the  colossal  World's 
Fair  chorus.  In  1875  it  changed  from  a 
male  to  a  mixed  chorus.  Mr.  Dohn  re- 
signed the  leadership,  and  Mr.  William 
L.  Tomlins  was  chosen  to  the  position. 
As  a  chorus  leader  he  has  few  equals,  and 
under  his  skilful  direction  the  club,  now 
numbering  five  hundred  voices,  has 
achieved  a  national  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  singing  and  the  high 
character  of  its  programs. 

A  still    greater   achievement  from  the 
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singers  met  one  evening  and  organized 
a  musical  society,  known  as  the  Apollo 
Club.  It  was  the  first  musical  event  in 
the  city  since  the  calamity  six  months 
before.  It  was  a  small  beginning,  and 
not  one  of  those  present  dreamed  of  the 
brilliant  future  that  lay  before  the  club, 
or  of  the  great  influence  it  was  to  have 
upon  the  musical  progress  of  the  city. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Dohn  was  its  first  conductor, 
and  its  first  concert  was  given  Jan.  21, 
1873.  That  concert  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  impulse  in  music,  which 
was  destined  to  blossom  out  in  an  unex- 
pected manner  and  to  give  the  club  a 
national  reputation.  Mr.  Dohn,  a  thor- 
oughly trained  musician  and  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, conducted  the  concerts  until 
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point  of  view  of  social  economy  has  been 
the  scheme  of  wage-workers'  concerts, 
which  originated  with  Mr.  Tomlins.  These 
concerts  have  given  the  toiling  masses  an 
opportunity  to  hear  high  class  concerts, 
for  the  programs  are  the  same  as  those 
given  to  the  associate  members,  at  a  price 
easily  within  their  means.  Though  its 
success  was  doubted  at  first  by  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  club,  there  never  has 
been  any  uncertainty  about  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  wage -workers  themselves. 
They  took  to  the  project  with  enthusiasm, 
and  no  more  earnest  or  delighted  audi- 
ences have  attended  the  club's  concerts 
than  those  made  up  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  Chicago.  Its  repertory 
has  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  great 
standard  choral  works,  and  it  has  had 
the   honor   of  bringing   forward    for   the 


first  time  in  America  Berlioz's  "Te 
Deum,"  Mackenzie's  "Dream  of  Jubal," 
Sullivan's  "  Golden  Legend,"  Becker's 
"  Reformation  Cantata,"  and  Gleason's 
"Commemoration  Ode."  It  recently 
celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary,  upon 
which  occasion  it  produced  "  The  Crea- 
tion," Berlioz's  "  Messe  des  Morts," 
Bach's  "Matthew  Passion  Music,"  Han- 
del's "Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise."  It  is  now 
preparing  to  take  part  in  the  World's 
Fair  music,  for  which  it  will  be  increased 
to  twelve  hundred  voices.  In  the  musi- 
cal history  of  Chicago,  since  the  fire,  the 
Apollo  Club  takes  the  most  conspicuous 
part. 

Another  society  came  into  existence 
shortly  after  the  organization  of  the 
Apollo  Club,  which  for  a  few  years  made 
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a  strong  impression  upon  the  musical 
status  of  the  city.  In  1873  Mr.  Carl 
Wolfsohn  came  to  Chicago  on  a  visit 
from  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  city  he 
had  achieved  important  work.  In  1856 
he  had  made  a  concert  tour  with  Theodore 
Thomas.  For  several  seasons  thereafter 
the  two  had  given  chamber  concerts  in 
Philadelphia,  and  still  later,  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Thomas  Orchestra  in 
New  York,  he  had  played  the  piano  in 
one  of  its  symphony  concerts.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  trained  musician,  enthusiastic 
in  his  disposition,  ideal  in  his  views,  a 


Rheinberger's  "  Toggenburg,"  Gade's 
"Comala,"  Verdi's  "  Manzoni  Requiem," 
and  Max  Bruch's  "  Odysseus."  The  so- 
ciety for  a  time  flourished  famously,  but 
the  competition  of  the  Apollo  Club  proved 
too  strong  for  it  at  last  and  it  was  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Wolfsohn  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  music,  and  is  still  a  power  for 
good  in  the  musical  progress  of  the  city ; 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthus- 
iastic workers  in  the  movement  which  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  Thomas  Or- 
chestra and  the  removal  of  that  eminent 
leader  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
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skilful  and  scholarly  pianist,  an  excellent 
leader,  and  a  devotee  of  Beethoven.  His 
friends  induced  him  to  remain  in  Chicago 
by  promising  to  organize  a  vocal  society 
for  him,  and  they  were  as  good  as  their 
word.  In  the  fall  of  1873,  the  Beethoven 
Society  gave  its  first  concert  under  his 
leadership,  and  in  the  following  spring  he 
gave  piano  recitals  of  all  the  Beethoven 
Sonatas  to  most  appreciative  audiences. 
The  society  lived  about  six  years,  during 
which  time  it  produced,  among  larger 
works,  Gounod's  "  St.  Cecilia  Mass," 
Mendelssohn's  "  Loreley,"  and  "  Elijah," 


The  name  of  Theodore  Thomas  will  be 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  history 
of  music  in  Chicago,  and  intimately  iden- 
tified with  its  progress.  His  first  visit 
was  made  to  the  city  in  November,  1869, 
upon  which  occasion  he  gave  three  con- 
certs. They  were  but  poorly  attended, 
but  nothing  daunted,  he  made  a  second 
visit  a  year  later,  with  Anna  Mehlig  as  his 
pianist,  and  drew  large  audiences.  He 
had  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Chicago  people,  and  he  has  always  kept 
his  place  there.  In  April,  1871,  he  came 
again  and  gave  seven  concerts.     The  next 
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season  was  only  an  announce- 
ment. It  was  to  have  com- 
menced at  the  Crosby  Opera 
House  on  that  fatal  night  of 
October  9,  and  his  band  reach- 
ed the  depot  just  after  the  Fire 
broke  out.  He  did  not  return 
again  until  October,  1872,  when 
he  opened  the  new  Aiken's 
Theatre,  giving  eight  concerts, 
assisted  by  George  L.  Osgood, 
the  Boston  tenor.  Mr.  George 
B.  Carpenter  next  effected  an 
arrangement  with  him  and  se- 
cured five  concerts  in  February, 
1873,  which  were  given  in 
churches,  as  there  were  still  no 
available  halls  for  concert  pur- 
poses. In  the  following  March 
he  came  to  Chicago  with  Rubin- 
stein, and  gave  some  memor- 
able concerts,  and  in  the  next  October 
dedicated  Kingsbury  Hall,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Myron  W.  Whitney.  During  1874  and 
1875  he  gave  several  concerts  and  also 
took  part  in  some  festival  performances. 
In  1877  he  was  induced  by  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter to  give  the  Summer  Night  Concerts 
at  the  Exposition  Building,  which  had 
previously  been  given  in  New  York 
through  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
season  began  June  18  and  closed  Aug.  4, 
and  proved  to  be  such  a  brilliant  success, 
both  from  the  financial  and  the  musical 
point  of  view,  that  these  concerts  were  the 


Auditorium   Organ. 

special  summer  attraction  of  Chicago 
from  that  time  until  1890.  They  were 
more  than  this,  for  they  did  a  great  work 
for  musical  education,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  final  arrangements  which 
were  made  with  Mr.  Thomas  by  the  Or- 
chestral Association,  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  to  maintain  an  orchestra  of  the 
highest  character,  and  give  orchestral 
and  other  musical  performances  of  the 
first  class.  By  this  movement  Mr. 
Thomas  severed  his  relations  with  New 
York  and  established  his  residence  in 
Chicago.       Fifty-one    prominent  citizens 
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came  forward  and  guaranteed  the  ex- 
penses. The  trustees  of  the  association 
are  N.  K.  Fairbank,  C.  N.  Fay,  E.  B. 
McCagg,  C.  D.  Hamill  and  A.  C.  Bart- 
lett.  The  officers  are  N.  K.  Fairbank, 
president;  C.  N.  Fay,  vice-president ; 
P.  A.  McEwan,  secretary  and  treasurer ; 
and  Milward  Adams,  manager,  Mr. 
Adams  being  also  the  efficient  manager 


of  the  Auditorium  where  the  concerts  are 
given.  The  first  season  of  concerts  has 
already  been  given,  and  the  second  at 
this  writing  will  soon  be  opened.  The 
guarantee  remains  for    two   years  more, 


and  in  order  to  permanently  establish  the 
orchestra  the  trustees  have  created  a  per- 
manent body  of  Associate  Members, 
whose  annual  subscription  will  take  the 
place  of  the  guaranty  after  its  expiration. 
The  orchestra  for  the  concerts,  which 
comprise  fifteen  popular  and  twenty- 
four  symphony,  numbers  eighty-six 
musicians.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  Chicago  has  its  own 
orchestra,  led  by  the  most 
eminent  conductor  in  the 
country.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that,  with  this  orchestra 
as  the  nucleus  and  with  Mr. 
Thomas  at  the  head  of  the 
musical  scheme  of  the 
World's  Fair,  assisted  by  the 
Apollo  Club  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  vocal  forces,  and  Mr. 
Tomlins  its  conductor,  Chi- 
cago will  be  ready  to  give  the 
thousands  who  shall  come 
here  next  year  such  music  as 
never  before  has  been  heard 
in  this  country. 

The  Amateur  Musical  Club, 
composed  entirely  of  ladies 
who  are  capable  ama- 
teurs, is  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
Chicago's  musical  life.  The  club  grew 
out  of  a  little  social  gathering  of  ladies 
who  sang  or  played  together,  and  has 
increased  so  rapidly  that  it  now  numbers 
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five  hundred  associate  and  two  hundred 
active  members.  Its  object  is  to  de- 
velop the  musical  talent  of  its  members 
and  to  promote  the  musical  interests  of 
the  city.  It  gives  fourteen  concerts  a 
year,  seven  regular  members'  concerts, 
and  seven  for  the  entire  membership  of 
the  club.  It  has  also  given  several  con- 
certs in  aid  of  various  charities  in  the 
city,  which  have  netted  the  beneficiaries 
a  handsome  profit,  and  out  of  it  has 
grown  the  Juvenile  Amateur  Club,  com- 
posed of  young  girls  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  qualify  them   for    member- 


souls  of  men,  which  will  have  power  to 
inspire  those  whose  lives  are  heavy  with 
daily  toil,  and  in  this  magnificent  and 
enchanted  presence  lift  them  for  a  time 
out  of  those  dull  things  into  the  higher 
things  where  men  should  live."  The 
felicitous  words  of  the  President  fore- 
shadowed the  uses  to  which  this  elegant 
temple  of  art  has  been  dedicated.  Its 
formal  opening  was  followed  by  a  brilliant 
four  weeks  season  of  Italian  opera,  in 
which  Mme.  Patti  and  the  phenomenal 
tenor,  Tamagno,  were  the  stars.  In 
August   of   that  year,   owing    to  the    fire 
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ship  in  the  parent  organization.  The 
programs  of  the  club's  concerts  are  of 
a  high  order  of  excellence,  and  it  has 
done  and  continues  to  do  solid  work  in 
musical  education. 

In  the  latter  day  progress  of  music  in 
Chicago,  the  great  Auditorium  holds  a 
prominent  place.  It  was  dedicated  to 
art,  Dec.  9,  1889  ;  and  on  that  memo- 
rable evening  President  Harrison  said  to 
the  large  audience  :  "  I  wish  that  this 
great  building  may  continue  to  be  to  all 
your  population  that  which  it  should  be, 
opening  its  doors  from  night  to  night, 
calling  your  people  here  away  from  cares 
of  business  to  those  enjoyments,  pursuits 
and    entertainments    which    develop    the 


which  destroyed  McVicker's  Theatre,  it 
was  utilized  for  the  drama,  and  proved  to 
be  as  thoroughly  adapted  for  dramatic  as 
for  operatic  performances.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  Apollo  Club  concerts 
and  festivals,  and  of  the  orchestral 
concerts  given  by  the  Thomas  band. 
Charity  balls,  German  opera,  light  opera, 
spectacular  performances,  lectures  and 
entertainments  given  by  various  charit- 
able organizations  have  occupied  its 
immense  and  perfectly  appointed  stage, 
which  is  provided  with  hydraulic  mech- 
anism and  all  the  improvements  known 
to  the  large  European  opera  houses.  Its 
organ,  of  which  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy  is 
the  presiding  genius,  has  many  novelties, 
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such  as  the  echo  organ  located  in  the 
attic  over  the  hall,  a  hundred  feet  away 
from  the  player,  the  stage  organ,  played 
from  one  of  the  keyboards  by  the  agency 
of  electric  action,  the  cathedral  chimes 
suspended  in  one  of  the  fly  galleries,  and 
a  set  of  carillons  composed  of  steel  bars. 
If  not  the  largest,  it  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the    world,  by    reason    of   the    advanced 


masses  of  color  laid  on  a  ground  of  dull 
gold  and  sufficiently  subdued  so  as  not  to 
mar  the  dual  tone  of  the  general  scheme 
of  decoration.  The  acoustics  of  the 
house  are  perfect,  and  the  stage  is  visible 
from  every  seat.  Its  maximum  seating 
capacity  for  great  political  conventions  is 
about  six  thousand  ;  for  grand  opera  it 
will  accommodate  easily  four  thousand ; 
while  for  light  opera  or  drama  by  ingen- 
ious mechanical  contrivances  the  two 
upper  galleries  and  the  back  part  of  the 
main  balcony  can  be  cut  off  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  sittings  to  about  two  thousand. 
In  the  same  structure  is  a  small  hall, 
known  as  the  Recital  Hall,  which  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  is  treated  in  the 
same  style  as  the  larger  audience  room. 
It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  piano 
recitals  and  chamber  music.  The  Aud- 
itorium is  also  the  home  of  a  conservatory 
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methods  upon  which  it  has  been  con- 
structed. The  summary  shows  109  total 
speaking  stops,  10  couplers,  13  mechan- 
ical accessories,  25  adjustable  combina- 
tion pistons,  20  pedal  movements,  69 
bells,  and  7,124  pipes,  and  gives  a  suffic- 
ient indication  of  the  size  and  general 
character  of  the  noble  instrument.  As 
a  work  of  art  the  Auditorium  will  always 
be  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  with  its  general 
ivory  and  gold  color  scheme,  its  marble, 
rosewood  and  bronze  staircases,  its  rich 
mosaic  floors,  the  attractive  mural  paint- 
ings and  the  allegorical  array  of  figures 
in  the  proscenium  decoration,  represent- 
ing the  Future  and  Past  on  either  side 
of  the  Present,  the  artistic  effect  of  which 
is   produced    by    strong    lines    and    rich 
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and  many  teachers  of  music,  and  thus  is 
one  of  the  musical  centres  of  the  city. 
Under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr. 
Milward  Adams,  who  was  formerly  ident- 
ified with  the  Central  Music  Hall,  and 
who  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Carpenter 
has  had  charge  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas' 
musical  interests  in  Chicago,  the  Audito- 
rium has  prospered  and  has  come  to  be 
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recognized  throughout  the  country  as  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  city. 

The  Newberry  Library  must  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  influential  pro- 
moters of  musical  education  in  Chicago. 
It  has  been  most  liberally  endowed  by 
the  late  Walter  L.  Newberry,  and  of  this 
endowment  a  generous  portion  has  been 
devoted  to  the  musical  section.  The 
original  trustees,  Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bradley,  the  latter  re- 
cently deceased,  as  well  as  the  librarian, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  have  taken  much  pride 
in  the  growth  and  wonderful  development 
of  this  section,  and  have  given  it  the  ben- 
efit, not  only  of  special  but  of  expert 
consideration.  By  this  combination  of 
unstinted  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees,  valuable  suggestions  on  the  part 
of  the  librarian,  and  outside  expert  ser- 
vice in  preparing  the  lists  for  purchase, 
the  Newberry  Library  to-day  can  boast 
the  largest,  rarest,  and  richest  collection 
of  musical  scores,  periodicals,  and  litera- 
ture to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
though  it  is  still  only  in  formative  condi- 
tion, and  but  the  nucleus  of  what  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
the  world,  if  the  present  policy  continues. 

The  original  list  of  books  needed  for 
this  department  of  the  library  was  begun 
nearly  a  year  before  the  general  organiza- 
tion, and  was  prepared  after  careful  cat- 
alogue and  bibliographical  research  among 
the  publications  of  all  countries.  It  was 
then  submitted  to  Theodore  Thomas, 
Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  of  Harvard,  and 
others  for  suggestions.  Mr.  Paine  not 
only  gave  it  his  approval,  but  in  his  letter 
said  :  "  That  is  the  best  list  of  musical 
works  I  have  ever  seen.  If  you  get  them 
all,  you  will  have  the  best  musical  library 
in  the  country.  I  think  of  nothing  to  be 
added  to  it,  but  I  find  a  number  of  books 
in  it  which  I  should  like  to  see  the  Har- 
vard Library  get."  All  the  works  in  that 
list  have  been  secured  since  that  time,  and 
many  more  lists  have  since  been  ordered, 
including  four  or  five  libraries  of  musical 
works  which  have  been  purchased  entire. 
The  contents  of  the  Library  may  be  clas- 
sified as  follows :  Scores  of  operas,  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  symphonies  and  chamber 
music  ;  psalmody  and  hymnology ;  biog- 
raphies ;   histories ;    dictionaries  and  en- 


cyclopedias ;  science  and  technic  ;  instru- 
mentation and  history  of  instruments ; 
literature  ;  songs  and  ballads  ;  letters  and 
collected  writings  of  musicians ;  theme 
catalogues,  periodicals,  and  papers ;  li- 
brettos ;  special  and  first  editions  of 
various  works ;  rarities,  curiosities,  and 
miscellany ;  and  all  prominent  works 
published  by  subscription. 

The  rarest  work  in  this  musical  collec- 
tion is  the  original  edition  of  Jacopo 
Peri's  opera,  "  Euridice,"  printed  at  Flor- 
ence in  the  year  1600.  It  is  the  first 
opera  ever  publicly  performed  in  the 
world,  and  was  written  for  the  festivities 
attending  the  marriage  of  Marie  de  Medici, 
of  Italy  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  copy  is  unique.. 
Burney  in  his  history  (1780)  speaks  of 
seeing  the  first  edition  of  this  opera  in 
Florence,  where  this  copy  was  purchased, 
it  being  part  of  the  musical  library  of 
Count  de  Resse,  and  expresses  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  only  copy  in  existence.  If 
the  edition  owned  by  the  Library  is  not 
the  one  seen  by  Burney,  there  may  be 
another,  but  its  locality  is  unknown.  The 
second  edition  (Venice:  1608)  is  not 
uncommon  in  libraries,  and  the  British 
Museum  has  a  good  copy  of  it,  but  we 
are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  the  New- 
berry Library  has  the  only  copy  in  the 
world  of  the  first  edition.  The  trustees 
have  always  congratulated  themselves  that 
the  prize  was  snatched  away  from  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  negotiating 
for  it,  and  was  secured  by  the  enterprise 
of  Chicago  methods  as  compared  with 
the  slow  processes  of  English  transactions 
in  library  purchases.  Accompanying  it 
is  a  libretto  containing  the  poem  by 
Rinuccini,  which  is  beautifully  printed 
and  most  artistically  embellished.  That 
the  only  copy  left  of  the  original  edition 
of  the  music  played  for  the  marriage  of 
their  most  sacred  majesties  nearly  300 
years  ago  should  have  been  preserved  so 
long  in  the  fair  city  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Dante  and  Savonarola,  and  then  by  a  happy 
chance  have  found  its  permanent  rest- 
ing-place in  this  new  city  of  the  West  and 
youngest  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
certainly  is  matter  for  congratulation. 
It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  give 
the  reader  anything  like  a  comprehensive 
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idea  of  the  treasures  of  this  library  of 
music  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article,  but  at  the  risk  of  presenting  what 
may  be  merely  a  dry  catalogue  these  few 
works  may  be  cited  as  indications  of  its 
richness  :  The  "  Musica  "  of  Boethius 
(1491)  ;  the  Sacred  Songs  of  Francesco 
Soto  (1588)  ;  all  the  treatises  of  Zarlino 
(1538-157 1 )  ;  "Antiquce  Musicse  Auc- 
tores  Septem,"  etc.,  by  Meibomius 
(1652)  ;  the  works  of  Athanasius  Kircher 
(1650)  ;  ''Canto  Harmonico,"  by  Andrea 
da  Modena  (1690)  ;  Padre  Martini's 
sumptuous  "  Storia  della  Musica  " 
(I757)  )  a  fine  original  of  Fux's  "Gradus 
ad  Parnassum  "  (1725)  ;  Rameau's 
"  Generation  Harmonique  "  (1738)  ; 
Gerbert's  "  De  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra" 
(1774)  ;  an  exquisite  vellum  edition  of 
Marcello's  "  Psalms  "  (1803):  the  com- 
plete publications  of  the  Bach  Gesell- 
schaft,  sixteen  English  and  German  Han- 
del Societies  (also  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
special  editions),  the  English  Antiqua- 
rian Society;  the  "  Musica  Antique,"  and 
the  beautiful  editions  of  the  Gesellschaft 
fur  Musikforschung  in  Berlin ;  the  works 
of  Marx,  Lobe,  Richter,  Helmholz, 
Ouseley,  Jadassohn,  Hauptmann,  Taylor, 
Cherubini,  Berlioz,  and  many  others  in 
science  :  of  Wackernagel,  Clements, 
Gevaerts,  Winterfeld,  Herculeus  and 
others  in  church  music  bibliography; 
the  "  Gesammelte  Schriften  "  of  Berlioz, 
Cherubini,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Hiller 
and  other  composers ;  the  works  of  all 
the  famous  lexicographers,  including  such 
eminent  compilers  as  Busby,  Rees, 
Moore,  Hiles,  Smith,  Jousse,  Stainer, 
Brande,  Browne,  Grove,  Rousseau, 
Choron,  Fetis,  Escudier,  Coussemaker, 
Ca^til-Blaze,  Forkel,  Reissmann,  Koch, 
Afnbros,  Riemann,  Gerker,  Bernsdorf, 
Mendel  and  others ;  complete  files  of  all 
prominent  musical  papers  and  periodi- 
cals ;  and  the  exceedingly  valuable  Main 
collection,  which  includes  a  full  chrono- 
logical list  of  psalmody  and  hymnology, 
beginning  with  Ravenscroft,  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  and  other  psalm  books 
brought  over  by  the  Puritans  and  coming 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  now 
possible  to  study  musical  literature  and 
history  from  its  original  sources  without 


crossing  the  ocean  or  approaching  the 
seaboard.  The  result  has  been  achieved 
by  a  library  little  more  than  two  years  of 
age  in  a  western  city  barely  half  a  cen- 
tury old. 

The  culmination  of  Ghicago's  progress 
in  music  will  be  found  in  the  colossal 
scheme  organized  and  carried  out  by  her 
two  conductors,  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas, 
musical  director,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Tomlins, 
choral  director,  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Music  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. The  musical  features  of  the  dedi- 
catory ceremonies,  including  for  original 
numbers  Professor  Paine's  "  Columbian 
March  "  and  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick's 
musical  setting  of  portions  of  the  Dedi- 
catory Ode,  already  are  matters  of  cur- 
rent record,  and  the  musical  directors  are 
now  engaged  upon  the  great  scheme  of 
music  for  1893.  It  is  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  even  now  possible  to  obtain  a 
good  idea  of  the  various  details  which 
will  go  to  make  up  such  a  musical  pageant 
as  has  rarely  been  attempted  in  the  world. 
The  backbone  of  any  such  scheme  is  the 
orchestra,  and  to  secure  it  the  Executive 
Committee  appropriated  $175,000.  This 
will  guarantee  an  orchestra  of  120  skilled 
players,  which  will  be  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  great  chorus  will  be  con- 
structed. The  committee  further  agreed 
upon  the  construction  of  the  following 
halls,  advantageously  situated  within  the 
exposition  grounds  :  1 .  A  Recital  Hall, 
for  quartet  concerts,  etc.,  seating  500 
people.  2.  A  Music  Hall,  with  accom- 
modation for  120  players,  300  singers 
and  an  audience  of  2,000.  3.  A  Festival 
Hall,  for  performances  upon  the  largest 
practicable  scale  with  200  players,  2,000 
singers  and  audience  of  7,000.  The 
Music  Hall  will  contain  a  fine  concert 
organ,  and  in  the  Festival  Hall  will  be 
placed  an  organ  for  chorus  support. 

Thus  liberally  equipped,  Mr.  Thomas 
organized  his  bureau  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  its  plans  : 

Recognizing  the  responsibility  of  his  position, 
the  musical  director  groups  all  intended  illustra- 
tions around  two  central  ideas  : 

1.  To  make  a  complete  showing  to  the  world  of 
musical  progress  in  this  country  in  all  grades  and 
departments  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

2.  To  bring  before  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  a  full  illustration  of  music  in  its  highest 
forms,  as  exemplified  by  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  conception  of  the 
unexampled  opportunity  now  presented,  three 
cooperative  conditions  are  indispensable  : 

1.  The  hearty  support  of  American  musicians, 
amateurs  and  societies,  for  participation  on  great 
festival  occasions  of  popular  music  and  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  most  advanced  compositions, 
American  and  foreign. 

2.  The  presence  at  the  Exposition  of  many  of 
the  representative  musicians  of  the  world,  each  to 
conduct  performances  of  his  own  principal  com- 
positions and  those  of  his  countrymen,  all  upon  a 
scale  of  the  utmost  completeness. 

3.  A  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Exposition 
authorities  of  the  means  necessary  for  carrying 
out  these  plans  in  the  erection  of  the  halls  indis- 
pensable for  successful  performances  and  in  the 
engagement  of  solo  artists,  orchestras  and  bands. 

The  plans  suggested  above  have  been 
carried  out  with  remarkable  success.  At 
the  outset  there  was  a  little  friction,  ow- 
ing to  inevitable  musical  jealousies,  and 
there  was  some  ill-natured  criticism  on 
the  part  of  a  few  New  York  musicians, 
due  largely  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  world-wide  scheme  as  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Thomas.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  silenced  by  the  publicity 
given  to  the  arrangements,  and  everything 
is  now  moving  smoothly.  The  classifica- 
tion of  concerts  for  1893  is  as  follows  : 

First — Semi -weekly  high  grade  orchestral  con- 
certs in  Music  Hall. 

Second — Semi-monthly  high  grade  choral  con- 
certs in  Music  Hall. 

Third — Six  series  of  international  concerts, 
choral  and  orchestral,  each  consisting  of  from 
four  to  six  in  Festival  Hall  and  in  Music  Hall. 

Fourth — Three  series  of  three  concerts  each  of 
oratorio  festivals  by  united  American  choral 
societies  in  Festival  Hall. 

Fifth — Concerts  in  Festival  Hall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  German  singing  societies. 

Sixth — Concerts  in  Festival  Hall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Swedish  singing  societies. 

Seventh — Six  series  of  popular  miscellaneous 
festival  concerts  by  American  singers. 

Eighth — Twelve  children's  concerts  by  Sunday- 
school,  public  school,  and  specially  organized 
children's  choruses. 

Ninth — Chamber  music  concerts  and  organ  re- 
citals. 

Tenth — Popular  concerts  of  orchestral  music, 
to  be  given  daily  in  Choral  Hall. 

The  orchestra  will  give  at  least  three 
hundred  concerts  during  this  period,  be- 
sides furnishing  accompaniments  for  the 
choral  works,  and  invitations  have  been 
sent,  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Soci- 


ety, Anton  Seidl,  conductor,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  conductor,  to  give  several  con- 
certs each.  The  Chicago  Apollo  Club 
and  the  Chicago  Festival  Chorus,  to- 
gether numbering  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  choral 
concerts  and  festivals,  and  forty  Eastern 
and  Western  Societies  have  been  invited 
to  participate  not  only  in  the  mass  sing- 
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ing  but  also  to  prepare  an  independent 
work  for  performance.  The  following 
representative  male  choruses  have  been 
invited  :  Boston  Apollo  Club,  conductor, 
B.  J.  Lang ;  Brooklyn  Apollo  Club,  con- 
ductor, Dudley  Buck  ;  Cincinnati  Apollo 
Club,  conductor,  B.  W.  Foley  ;  New  York 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  conductor, 
Joseph  Mosenthal;  Philadelphia  Orph- 
eus Club,  conductor,  M.  H.  Cross ;  San 
Francisco  Loring  Club,  conductor,  D.  W. 
Loring;  Springfield  (Mass.)  Orpheus 
Club,  conductor,  E.  Cutter,  Jr. ;  and 
they  have  been  asked  to  prepare  for  joint 
performance  :  Paine's  music  to  "  /Edipus 
Tyrannus";  Dudley  Buck's"  Columbus"  ; 
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and  Max  Bruch's  "  Frithjof."  The  West- 
ern societies  will  prepare  Bach's  cantata, 
"A  Stronghold  Sure"  ;  Handel's 
"Utrecht  Jubilate/' and  selections  from 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  "Judas  Maccab- 
seus  "  ;  first  part  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Saint 
Paul";  selections  from  the  Requiem 
mass  of  Berlioz,  and  selections  from  the 
compositions  of  Wagner.  The  works  to 
be  performed  by  Eastern  societies  are 
still  a  matter  of  correspondence.  It  can 
be  announced,  however,  that  the  six 
months  repertory  will  include  all  the 
great  classics  and  the  best  works  of  the 
modern  masters.  The  list  comprises 
such  works  as  Bach's  "  St.  Matthew's 
Passion,"  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah,"  Beethoven's  "Ninth 
Symphony,"  Mozart's  "  Requiem  Mass," 
Brahms'  "German  Requiem,"  Verdi's 
"  Manzoni  Requiem,"  Gounod's  "  Re- 
demption," Mackenzie's  "Rose  of 
Sharon,"  Sullivan's  "  Golden  Legend," 
and  works  by  Dvorak,  Saint  Saens,  Mas- 
senet, Tschaikowsky,  and  other  compos- 
ers. Invitations  have  also  been  sent  to 
prominent  European  composers  to  visit 
the  Exposition  as  guests  and  conduct 
their  own  music,  and  the  scheme  for 
chamber  music  is  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Music  is  also  ne- 
gotiating through  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  with  the  governments  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy  and  Austria,  to  send  their  best 
bands  for  open  air  concerts  in  pavilions 
on  the  Fair  grounds  daily  from  10  o'clock 
a.m.  to  10  o'clock  p.m.  Four  American 
bands,  two  from  the  country  at  large,  and 
two  from  Chicago,  will  also  be  chosen  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  general  scheme 
works  by  American  composers  have  not 
been  neglected.  They  have  been  in- 
vited to  contribute  original  choral,  or- 
chestral or  chamber  music  scores,  and 
Camille  Saint  Saens  of  Paris,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  of  London,  Asgar  Hamerik  of 
Baltimore,  Carl  Zerrahn  and  B.  J.  Lang 
of  Boston,  and  W.  L.  Tomlins  and  Theo- 
dore Thomas  of  Chicago  will  constitute  a 
committee  to  pronounce  upon  their 
merits. 

The  women  of  the  country  will  not  go 
unrepresented  in  the  World's  Fair  music 
of  1893.     The  Woman's  Building  will  be 


formally  dedicated  in  May,  and  at  that 
time  will  be  heard  a  "  Jubilate  "  of  fe- 
male voices  and  orchestra  written  by  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A.  Beach  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. Recently  also  Mrs.  Lena  B.  Clarke, 
one  of  the  Minnesota  Board,  has 
brought  forward  a  scheme  for  musical  re- 
citals in  the  Woman's  Building,  which 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas  and  also  of  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer,  president  of  the  Board. 
The  plan  is  a  unique  one.  It  provides 
for  the  appearance  of  amateurs  after 
passing  rigorous  examinations,  in  recitals 
in  the  Woman's  Building.  Mrs.  Clarke's 
circular  contains  the  following  informa- 
tion, which  may  be  of  interest  to  many 
young  New  England  women  now  engaged 
in  the  study  of  music  :  — 

"  Minnesota  has  decided  to  bestow  a  medal 
upon  each  successful  candidate  belonging  in  the 
state,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  states  will  follow 
its  example.  The  concerts  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide  a  public  appearance  for  those  amateurs  of 
distinction  who  are  shut  out  from  the  concert- 
room  of  the  professional,  and  who  for  various 
reasons  would  not  wish  to  appear  therein.  Quar- 
tets, trios,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  choral  and 
orchestral  organizations  of  women  will  be  eligible 
for  examination.  The  examinations  will  take, 
place  not  later  than  February,  1893,  either  at 
Chicago  or  at  several  cities  in  the  different  states. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  candidates  for  appearance  at 
these  concerts  will  communicate  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  woman's  board  for  their  state  or  with 
the  undersigned  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  also 
desired  that  all  women  following  music  as  a  pro- 
fession and  wishing  to  appear  in  the  woman's 
building,  will  make  application  to  Theodore 
Thomas,  musical  director  of  the  exposition." 

Another  series  of  recitals  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas  through 
the  medium  of  the  Amateur  Club,  and 
Mrs.  Gould,  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Woman's  Exposition  Board,  also  contem- 
plates arranging  for  a  series  of  concerts 
in  which  Illinois  amateurs  are  expected 
to  take  part. 

A  series  of  Musical  Congresses  has 
also  been  arranged,  which  will  be  held 
during  the  week  commencing  July  3. 
They  will  include  the  general  divisions  of 
orchestral  art,  vocal  music,  the  history 
and  theory  of  music,  songs  of  the  people, 
organ  and  church  music,  musical  art  and 
literature,  musical  criticism,  opera  houses 
and    music    halls,    public    instruction   in 
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music,  and  music  as  related  to  science, 
education,  and  life.  The  plan  proposed 
in  these  congresses  is  thoroughly  compre- 
hensive, and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  at- 
tract the  leaders  in  musical  achievements 
of  all  kinds.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
Official  and  Voluntary,  the  former  inclu- 
ding "all  those  congresses  of  musical 
specialists,  scientists,  artists,  composers, 
and  the  like,  which  may  hereafter  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee," 
and  the  latter  "  meetings  of  all  sorts  of 
musical  bodies  whose  aims  and  methods 
are  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  auxiliary."  These  con- 
gresses will  be  held  in  the  new  Art  Insti- 
tute, now  being  built  on  the  Lake  Front 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  Exposition 
Building,  which  will  remove  them  from 
the  confusion  of  the  Fair  proper. 

These  are  the  principal  details  of  the 
musical  scheme  of  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition for  1893.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  these  colossal  plans  have  been  ma- 
tured and  will  be  carried  out  in  a  city 
where  barely  half  a  century  ago  the  only 
music  it  contained  was  such  as  a  Canadian 
half-breed  was  accustomed  to  make  upon 
his  fiddle  for  the  benefit  of  a  handful  of 
prairie  pioneers,  fur  dealers  and  Indians, 
the  great  progress  of  the  art  is  manifest. 

The  record  of  Music  in  Chicago  would 
not  be  complete  without  at  least  append- 
ing to  it  the  names  of  those  who  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  its  service.  It  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  characterize 
all  these  hard-working  men  and  women 
as  they  deserve  in  a  paper  of  this  kind, 
covering  so  many  years  and  dealing  with 
so  many  interests  in  music.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  name  those  who  are  making 
their  influence  felt  and  doing  good  work 
for  musical  education  in  Chicago,  I  should 
name  first  and  foremost  Theodore  Thomas, 
facile  princeps,  leader  of  the  Chicago 
orqjhestra,  and  after  him  Mr.  William  L. 
Tomlins,  leader  of  the  Apollo  Club ;  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Hamill,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  promoters  of  the  orchestral 
organization;  Mr.  Philo  A.  Otis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Apollo  Club ;  Mr.  Clarence 
Eddy,  whose  fame  as  an  organist  is 
national;  Mr.  Harrison  Wild,  organist; 
Mr.    J.   J.  Hattstaedt,  the    head    of  the 


American  Conservatory  of  Music ;  Dr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Musical  College ;  Mr.  George  F. 
Root,  the  veteran  composer  of  sacred  and 
secular  songs  and  war  lyrics,  whose  name 
is  known  all  over  the  country,  and  his 
son,  Frederick  W.  Root,  a  very  success- 
ful teacher;  Hans  Balatka,  who  has 
grown  old  in  honorable  musical  service  ; 
William  Lewis,  the  violinist,  who  combines 
the  artistic  and  commercial  branches  of 
his  art ;  Carl  Wolfsohn,  the  leader  of  the 
late  Beethoven  Society;  Adolph  Rosen- 
becker  and  S.  E.  Jacobsohn,  both  of 
whom  in  other  years  have  held  honored 
positions  in  the  Thomas  orchestra,  the 
latter  as  concert-meister ;  William  H. 
Sherwood,  Emil  Liebling,  and  Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler,  a  trio  of  pianists  of 
whom  any  city  might  feel  proud  ;  Frederick 
Grant  Gleason,  a  thorough  musical  scholar 
and  excellent  composer ;  Mr.  Hyllested,  a 
brilliant  Scandinavian  pianist ;  Eliodore 
de  Campi,  vocal  teacher;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brittan,  pianist  and  teacher ;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Kempton,  the  well  known  contralto ; 
Mr.  George  E.  Holmes,  baritone ;  Fred- 
erick Archer,  the  organist ;  Mrs.  Gen- 
evra  Johnston-Bishop,  Mrs.  Jessie  Bart- 
lett-Davis,  and  Mrs.  Wyman,  vocalists ; 
Mr.  Louis  Falk,  the  organist ;  Seeboeck, 
the  piano  teacher ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Knorr, 
and  Mr.  Whitney  Mockridge,  the  concert 
tenors ;  Mr.  N.  Ledochowski,  who  is  an 
artist  in  a  double  sense,  both  on  canvas 
and  on  the  piano;  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mat- 
thews, a  long  time  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  topics ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Dohn,  who, 
though  engaged  in  commercial  business, 
is  one  of  the  best  equipped  musical 
scholars  in  the  country ;  Marum,  the 
violinist ;  Max  Bendix,  Mr.  Thomas'  con- 
cert-meister, who  is  now  a  Chicagoan ; 
Henry  B.  Roney,  the  choirmaster  of 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  ;  Mrs.  Theodore 
Thomas  and  her  sister,  Miss  Amy  Fay, 
who  has  made  reputation  both  as  author 
and  pianist ;  Mrs.  Regina  Watson,  pian- 
ist ;  Miss  Fannie  Roat,  vocal  teacher  ;  and 
many  more  who  are  actively  identified  with 
the  progress  of  music  in  this  young  city. 

Such  is  the  story  of  music  in  this 
young,  restless,  energetic,  pushing,  cos- 
mopolitan metropolis  of  the  "  wild  and 
woolly  West."     Does  it  not  demonstrate 
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that  Chicago  is  not  altogether  absorbed 
in  material  pursuits,  but  is  slowly  and 
steadily  caring  for  those  higher  things 
which  make  for  sweetness  and  light  ?  That 
grain  and  lumber  and  lard  and  hogs  are 
not  our  only  staples?  And  that  in  this  city 
of  the  boundless  prairies,  swept  with 
panics,  scourged  with  fire,  menaced  with 
the  bombs  of  the  alien  Anarchist,  palled 
with  smoke  and  grimed  with  soot,  and 
righting  for  the  prizes  of  material  com- 


petition, if  you  will  have  it  so,  there  are 
many  earnest  men  and  women  who  have 
labored  all  these  years  for  the  higher 
things  in  which  we  should  live,  and  who 
now  see  the  harvest  of  fruition  in  the 
new  Art  Institute,  the  three  great  libra- 
ries, the  colossal  Chicago  University 
springing  forth  full  fledged  like  Minerva, 
and  the  great  white  city  at  Jackson  Park 
which  will  set  the  seal  of  success  upon 
their  endeavors? 


THE   SPUR   OF   CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By   Grace  Blanc  hard. 


HERE  were  two  pupils 
in  the  class,  eight 
scholars  in  the  school, 
five  parents  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  one  school- 
house  in  that  northern 
section  of  Vermont  known  as  Prouty's 
Gore.  The  name  did  not  hint  at  some 
remote  time  when  the  ground  was  red 
with  the  blood  of  one  Prouty,  a  pioneer ; 
it  had  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  indicated  that  one  man  at  one 
time  knew  the  difference  between  a  gore 
and  a  —  ruffle,  say.  Furthermore,  the 
smallness  of  the  attendance  did  not  mean 
that  an  epidemic  of  measles  was  keeping 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  at  home. 
Those  persons,  those  western  land-agents, 
who  describe  New  England  as  an  over- 
crowded bee-hive,  a  racial  trundle-bed, 
from  which  the  last  little  new-comer  has 
to  dangle  his  feet  out  onto  the  prairies, 
would  have  been,  or  at  least  would  have 
seemed,  surprised  at  the  sparse  settlement 
of  the  Gore.  When  Miss  Emma  Lyon, 
schoolma'am,  had  stayed  at  Widow  Dole's 
and  the  Merrills'  and  Seth  Tucker's,  she 
had  boarded  round. 

In  summer,  a  few  city  "  sports  "  came 
laboriously  into  its  forests  to  gather  new 
material  for  fish  stories,  or  a  professor 
plunged  into  its  solitude  to  dream  out 
the  theories  for  which  he  must  find  facts 
before  his  next  winter's  lectures.     A  Har- 


vard student  came  one  year  with  his 
tackle  and  canned  goods  wrapped  in  his 
examination  papers ;  as  Miss  Emma 
picked  up  and  put  together  the  problems 
of  Messrs.  A.  &  B.  and  their  XYZ,  she 
felt  akin  to  the  man  who  found  that  early 
translation  of  the  Bible  wrapped  around 
the  grape-vines  in  a  European  vineyard. 
For  all  knowledge  seemed  sacred  to 
Emma  Lyon.  To  a  rare  degree,  a  Yankee 
girl's  mind  loves  facts  for  themselves.  A 
lad  thinks  of  their  bearing  on  his  career ; 
a  New  England  woman  wonders  intermit- 
tently what  is  truth,  and  when  the  jelly  is 
going  to  jell;  but  many  a  girl  goes  to 
college  for  the  simple  sake  of  knowing 
something.  Emma  Lyon  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  what  was  the  latest  fad  in 
Boston ;  but  she  was  familiar,  through 
good  pictures,  with  even  the  bad  statues 
in  its  squares ;  and  when,  every  term- 
time,  she  left  her  home  near  Lakeville 
Depot,  and  had  to  wait  at  the  Junction 
for  Ben  Dole  to  come  and  drive  her  into 
the  Gore,  she  beguiled  the  tedious  time 
by  wondering  if  the  Jews  would  ever 
go  back  to  Palestine,  and  if  Congress 
would  float  the  World's  Fair  suitably. 
She  was  not  broad  enough  in  her  views 
to  wish  to  live  in  Chicago,  but  she  felt 
equal  to  living  in  New  York.  She  knew 
which  museum  she  should  go  to  first. 
She  would  like  to  see  a  Cunarder  sail, 
and  to  hear  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
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ment  speak  on  a  live  question ;  she  did 
not  realize  what  an  obstacle  she  would 
meet  in  his  brogue.  She  resolved  that 
the  first  thing  she  would  teach  her  first 
pupil  should  be  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  United  States.  But  owing 
to  Ben  Dole's  being  the  only  one  who  as- 
pired to  statesmanship,  and  because  of 
his  readiness  to  swear  when  roused  to 
enthusiasm  on  any  subject,  also  because 


does,  Miss  Emma," — with  a  sly  look  at 
the  ankles  that  she  quickly  drew  in,  with 
a  blush. 

"  Children,  you  don't  deserve  to  be- 
long to  this  country.  You  might  as  well 
be  —  Germans,"  reddening  still  more. 
"  Those  in  the  geography  class  may  come 
to  the  floor,  and  we  will  see  if  you  can  do 
any  better  on  a  dry  foreign  question.  No. 
i,  bound  the  lake  of  Constance  !  " 


Ach, — that  is  cruel,  Fraulein    Emma.' 


he  was  the  only  boy  in  the  class,  she  in- 
tended to  modify  her  instruction  this 
July  afternoon  by  letting  the  laws  alone 
and  dealing  in  a  personal  and  pleasant 
way  with  their  makers. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  then,  Hazel  Pearl, 
who  go  to  make  up  this  Congress  of 
ours?"  she  asked  of  the  head  of  the 
class. 

"  Indians  and  half-breeds,"  came  the 
answer  with  an  assurance  that  ought  to 
have  carried  conviction. 

But  Miss  Emma  looked  to  the  foot, 
which  is  often  superior  at  solving  extra- 
textbook  queries.  "  Well,  Ben,  if  wre 
can  find  out  what  this  body  does,  perhaps 
we  can  tell  whether  half-breeds  would  do 
to  sit  in  it.  Now,  what  does  Congress 
make,  Ben?  " 

"  Congress  ?  —  oh  —  boots.     Certain  it 


"  Ach,—  that  is  cruel,  Fraulein  Emma," 
broke  in  a  hearty  voice  at  the  door. 
"What  is  bound  for  to-day  is  not  bound 
for  to-morrow  in  the  fatherland.  The 
kinders  shall  tell  the  four  countries 
around  Constance,  but  not  what  king 
rules,  what  princechen  that  owns  the 
shores.  But  Lake  Constance,  junglings, 
is  here,"  —  and  Max  Stolle  struck  his 
forehead. 

"  A  case  of  water  on  the  brain,"  ob- 
served Miss  Emma  primly,  though  she 
had  settled  beamingly,  as  had  the  children, 
into  an  expectant  attitude.  Max  opened 
his  sketching  camp-stool,  sat  down,  and 
laughed.  Miss  Emma  put  on  her  spec- 
tacles ;  she  was  so  happy  she  wanted  to 
hide  something,  —  the  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Constance  is  in  my  memory,"  Max 
explained.       "  It    got    me    to    America. 
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You  thought  it  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 
Not  so.  If  I  had  not  gone  to  the  lake,  I 
had  not  come  to  the  sea.  It  was  one 
day  there  I  was  out  sailing  alone  ;  it  was 
good  day,  good  pipe,  —  but  I  could  not 
sell  the  picture  I  make  of  the  sky  to  pay 
for  the  tobacco  I  put  in  the  bowl.  I 
turned  over  on  my  face  to  shut  out  any- 
thing but  visions,  —  you  understand,  Miss 
Emma?"  She  nodded  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy, she  who  never  had  given  a  minute 
to  day-dreaming.  "And  a  little  storm  — 
what  you  call  it  ?  a  cry  of  the  wind,  came 
up  and  turned  the  boat  on  its  face,  and  I 
was  swimming  with  my  pipe  out." 

"  I  wish  he  wouldn't  make  tobacco  so 
attractive  to  these  children,"  thought  Miss 
Emma,  looking  at  the  two  boys  and  six 
girls  with  that  inborn  distrust  of  self-in- 
dulgence that  comes  to  a  New  Englander 
in  season  and  out  of  season. 

"  Ach,  I  was  all  but  dead  when  I  saw 
two  men  on  the  shore  in  front  of  a  fine, 
splendid  house,  and  one  of  them  pulled 
out  in  a  skiff  and  got  me  to  land,  without 
my  mind  \  and  when  I  heard  anything 
again,  this  tall  man  he  say  to  the  dump- 
ling beside  him,  '  Your  Majesty,  he  seems 
to  be  coming  to  —  '  '  Hell,'  I  sputtered, 
with  the  water  trickling  out  of  my  ears 
and  eyes ;  and  they  both  laugh  and  Herr 
Tall  shake  my  hand  and  say,  '  You  are  a 
fellow-American,  not  so  ?  '  'I  would  be 
if  I  could  get  there,'  I  told  him.  'Kennst 
du  das  land  where  the  dollar  blooms  for 
an  artist?'  'Exactly,  my  friend,'  Herr 
Tall  say.  '  I  was  born  there.  Came  here 
by  accident ;  shouldn't  have  staid  if  I 
couldn't  have  sold  my  return  ticket ;  and 
then,  because  I  knew  something  about 
drainage  and  circulating  libraries,  and 
such  Yankee  notions,  His  Majesty,'  Herr 
Short  bowed  solemnly,  'got  me  to  stay 
and  make  his  little  kingdom  healthy  for 
body  and  soul,  pocket-book  and  other 
books,  eh?  But  I'll  tell  you,  I've  always 
felt  as  if  I  took  off  an  able-bodied  citizen 
and  ought  to  furnish  a  substitute  in  the 
States.  Your  Majesty,  what  do  you  say 
to  getting  this  fellow  a  passage  over  to 
America?  He  can  send  us  a  picture  or 
two,  —  Niagara  Falls  or  a  cotton-mill  or 
something  characteristic,  a  light-house  or 
a  base-ball  ground  or  something  we  don't 
see    over    here.       Constance    is    pretty 


enough,  but  tame  after  our  old  shore.  I 
used  to  know  that  from  Detroit  to  Flor- 
ida.' " 

Max  looked  at  Miss  Emma  to  see  if 
his  quotation  were  correct,  but  she  was 
oblivious  to  coast-lines,  and  Ben  whis- 
pered to  Hazel  Pearl,  "  My  eye,  wouldn't 
she  have  guv  it  to  us  if  we'd  'a  been  so 
mixed  on  geog?  " 

Miss  Emma  frowned  silence,  and  Max 
got  up,  stretching  himself  and  laughing 
again. 

"  Ja,  it  was  so.  Herr  Tall,  who  was  a 
Bismarck  to  this  pudgy  princeling,  he 
got  me  ticket  to  New  York  and  letters  to 
an  advertising  man  there,  and  I  make 
some  sketches,  and  I  meet  some  of  the 
boys  in  their  studios,  and  then  a  big 
paper  send  me  here  for  views,  and  I  stay 
here,  lieb  kinder,  for  love,  rather  than  go 
back  to  New  York  for  money  —  nicht 
wahr?  " 

He  looked  teasingly  at  Emma  Lyon, 
and  she  rose  in  confusion  and  said, 
"  The  school  is  now  dismissed,"  when 
she  meant  to  say,  "  We  will  make  up  to- 
morrow the  time  we  have  lost  to-day." 
And  the  children  trudged  homeward, 
very  mixed  as  to  what  the  review  lesson 
would  consist  of,  but  united  in  the  belief 
that  Germany  was  inhabited  by  big,  kind 
men. 

Emma  began  silently  to  tidy  the 
school-room  for  the  night.  There  were 
nothing  but  primary  colors  in  her  char- 
acter. The  blue  of  conscientiousness 
did  not  shade  off  and  run  away  into  the 
mauve  of  sentiment,  so  she  turned  now 
and  spoke  in  her  frank,  quick  fashion. 

"  And  you  have  never  fulfilled  the  obli- 
gation of  sending  a  picture  back  to  Ger- 
many? Doesn't  it  trouble  you  that  you 
haven't  done  everything  for  this  country 
that  that  man  would  have  done?" 

Max  was  lazily  sketching  a  memory  ol 
Lake  Constance  on  the  blackboard,  using 
up  the  term's  supply  of  chalk  in  the  pro- 
cess. He  drew  in  a  threatening  cloud  at 
the  menacing  note  in  Miss  Emma's  voice, 
and  then  asked  gaily  : — 

"  Does  it  trouble  me  that  I  haff  not 
mind  Flerr  Tali's  charge  to  be  a  substitute 
for  him  in  efery  way?  Efen  to  the  girl 
he  left  behind  him  ?  Does  that  trouble 
you,  Emmachen?     Come," — locking  up 
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her  copy-books  and  keeping  the  key  — 
"the  year  is  too  young,  you  are  too 
young,  to  stay  in  here  mending  the  pot- 
hooks. Let  us  get  some  berries  for  Frau 
Annie's  table,  and  you  will  pick  a  few  for 
my  lone  supper.  Ach,  but  you  should 
see  the  old  country,  Fraulein  Lyon." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emma,  "  I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  presented  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria." The  picture 
of  that  brusque,  mod- 
est Vermonter  bow- 
ing her  uncovered 
neck  before  royalty, 
would  have  made  a 
cynic  smile.  It  made 
her  lover  merry. 

"  But  you  would 
not  care  to  associate 
with  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince,  the — " 

"  No,  I  would  not 
look  at  him,  and  if 
I  got  a  chance  I 
should  tell  his  mother 
what  I  thought  of 
him.  I've  planned 
just  how  the  presen- 
tation could  be  managed.  The  American 
minister  helps  you,  and  you  can  hire  a 
dress." 

At  this  quite  sufficient  proof  of  there 
being  a  corner  in  her  mind  which  he 
had  never  suspected,  Max  grew  mystified, 
then  a  little  sulky, —  and  they  were  at 
the  raspberry  bushes  before  either  spoke 
again.  With  one  quick  motion  she  had 
peeled  and  twisted  a  piece  of  birch-bark 
and  had  it  nearly  full  of  berries.  Max 
with  his  knife  was  fashioning  a  bark  boat 
dainty  enough  for  the  table  at  a  fete 
chamfetre,  but  it  was  still  empty.  Each 
felt  that  the  poetry  and  practice  which 
were  his  and  hers  were  complements  of 
each  other,  halves  of  one  whole.  He 
had  said  as  much.  He  had  said  every- 
thing, in  fact,  except  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. His  dreamy,  indolent  nature  had 
not  roused  itself  to  say,  "  Will  you  marry 
me  ?  I  will  go  to  New  York  to  the  po- 
sition that  is  yet  kept  open.  You  shall 
be  the  root,  the  anchor  and  the  divining- 
rod  of  our  fortune,  and  I  will  love  you 
always." 

And  Emma,  who  knew  that  her  thrift 


and  intelligence  would  be  whetted  in  a 
larger  sphere,  and  who  felt  that  Max  was 
a  noble  instrument,  played  upon  with 
only  the  soft  stop  of  Nature's  touch  at 
present,  but  capable  of  grand  harmonies 
when  pressed  by  human  needs  and  sym- 
pathies,—  how  could  she  speak  ?  If  Max 
could  be  roused  from  his  inertia  enough 
to  return  to  New  York,  he  would  stay 
there  from  another  attack  of  in- 
ertia ;  and  if  some  good  business 
woman  were  at  hand  who  would 
see  that  his  prolific  work  found 
spectators,  who  would  not  time 
his  meals  to  suit  the  sunset,  or 
hand  him  his  linen  coat  when  he 
needed  his  corduroy,  who  would  — 
little  Puri- 
tan girl,  be 
brave  and 
say  it, — who 
would  love 
him,  Max 
could  be 
saved  to  this 
world  as 
surely  as  he 
was  fitted  for 
the  next. 
She  bent 
lower  over 
the  raspber- 
ry bushes.. 


"Through  the  clearing  to  where  Max's  log  hut  stood." 

"  It  is  a  shame,  Max,  for  you  to  stay 
here  where  genius  isn't  marketable. 
Why  won't  you  go  to  New  York?  " 

«  Why?  "  he  mocked.     "Why  doesn't 
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that  burr  leave  the  hem  of  your  garment  ? 
Duliebe—  " 

"I  don't  understand  German,"  pro- 
tested Emma,  half  nettled  at  the  sunny, 
elastic  nature  that  she  yet  envied  and 
admired,  and,  woman-like,  delaying  what 
she  longed  to  hear. 

"  Don't  understand  the  word  that  I 
apply  only  to  Nature  and  himmel  and 
kinder  and  — thou,"  he  whispered.  "  Du, 
Emmachen,  is  a  little  word  that  we  Ger- 
mans use  only  in  the  bosom  of  our  big 
families.     If  thou,  too,  wouldst  go." 

"Max,  have  you  seen  Seth?"  called 
an  anxious  voice  from  below ;  and  look- 
ing over  the  bluff,  they  saw  Annie  peering 
about  in  distress  and  fatigue. 

"Why,  no,  Frau  Annie,"  replied  Max; 
"  my  mind's  eye  has  been  on  the  father- 
land, but  I'll  swing  it  around  to  the  jun- 
gle and  tell  you  that  Seth  is  sitting  on  a 
log,  his  bag  full  of  game,  his  mouth  full 
of  your  gingerbread,  his  heart  full  of 
wrath  at  me  for  not  having  finished  that 
pocket  edition  of  your  picture.  Rover 
is  hunting  in  the  tall  grass  for  the  crumbs 
that  fall,  and  — " 

But  Emma  shook  ner  head  at  him  as 
Annie,  unheeding  his  words,  strained  her 
eyes  up  the  road. 

"And  Max  will  go  meet  him,  Annie, 
while  you  and  I  go  home  and  get  supper. 
I'll  divide  fairly  on  the  berries." 

"  Then  you'll  give  me  only  the  core," 
confessed  Max,  swinging  himself  down 
and  turning  toward  the  path  that  led 
across  the  ravine,  through  the  brook, 
into  the  flat  land  where  the  rank  grass 
hindered  the  feet  of  man  and  beast,  and 
for  its  treacherous  charm  was  known  as 
the  jungle.  Ben  spied  him  and  ran  up, 
calling  out,  "  Lemme  go  !  " 

"  Ja,  but  this  is  not  a  — vat  you  call  it? 

—  pleasure  excursion,  and  I  shall  not 
mind  if  I  shall  not  hear  you  swear  for  the 
trip" — which  Ben  recognized  as  a  polite 
way  of  asking  him  not  to  talk. 

While  the  men  went  quickly  off  toward 
the  forest,  Emma  led  Annie  slowly  though 
the  clearing  to  where  Max's  log  hut 
stood,  within  talking  distance  of  Seth's 
little  cottage.  Emma  had  been  boarding 
with  the  Tuckers  all  this  term,  and  the 
schoolma'am  had  herself  learned  a  lesson, 

—  in   wifeliness.       When   an   unmarried 


girl  who  is  a  true  woman  in  the  bud  sees 
daily  a  couple  who  are  married  soul  and 
body,  it  stirs  strange  new  chords  within 
her,  and  she  wonders,  "  If  love  is  this,  I 
could  love  love,  I  might  love  —  "  but  she 
does  not  finish  the  sentence,  if  she  lives 
above  parallel  forty.  Is  it  pitiable,  laugha- 
ble, or  fine,  this  sacred  reluctance  of  the 
New  England  maiden  to  show  what  she 
feels?  Is  dumb  love  that  agonizes  really 
any  more  laudable  than  the  affection  that 
caresses?  When  the  hour  of  separation 
from  the  dear  one  comes,  are  we  more 
glad  of  the  emotion  we  have  hidden  than 
of  that  we  have  poured  freely  out  ?  Even- 
ing after  evening  Max  had  made  up  the 
quartette  on  the  Tuckers'  piazza,  and 
while  Annie  placidly  sewed  a  button  on 
Seth's  vest,  Emma  saw  dust  on  the  art- 
ist's coat  with  a  wild  longing  to  brush 
it  off.  She  had  kept  on  the  unbecoming 
spectacles  and  primly  called  him  Mr. 
Max,  while  she  could  have  struck  out 
at  something  for  the  jealous  pain  she  felt 
at  hearing  Seth  call,  "  Little  woman,  lend 
me  your  help  a  minute."  Perhaps  it  was 
not  proper  to  think  of  Max  at  all ;  and 
she  longed  for  him.  Ah,  Miss  Wilkins' 
heroines  suffer  more  than  Shakespeare's. 

So  Emma  Lyon  hesitated  now  when 
Annie  said  with  an  unwonted  fretfulness, 
"  I  can't  have  Max  in  to  tea  to-night ; 
leave  his  berries  at  his  own  house  "; — 
and  when  she  stepped  across  his  threshold 
she  felt  rather  than  saw  his  home.  She 
realized  that  she  stood  on  his  hearthstone 
long  before  she  saw  that  this  was  his 
chair,  his  cot,  his  cupboard.  But  fast  as 
the  rush  of  love  came  the  longing  to  do 
something  for  him  ;  and  so  she  took  down 
the  one  plate,  the  knife  and  fork,  the 
cup ;  and  into  the  latter  she  put  the  few 
wild  roses  that  had  been  picked  between 
the  raspberries. 

Rover  brushed  against  her  without  her 
noticing  him,  as  she  came  out  of  the 
cabin ;  but  they  both  went  straight  to 
Annie,  and  at  her  feet  Rover  laid  what 
he  had  been  carrying,  —  Seth's  hat.  It  had 
a  fresh  little  round  hole  in  it,  which  Annie 
fingered,  her  lips  parting  as  if  to  speak ; 
but  she  could  not  give  voice  to  her  fears. 

"  It  is  not  much  later  than  Seth  is 
often  out,  Frau  Annie,"  urged  Emma, 
using  the  pet  name  to  win  a  smile. 
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"He  isn't  your  husband,"  Annie  an- 
swered with  cruel  directness,  forgetting 
that  the  pang  of  solitariness  is  sometimes 
as  hard  to  bear  as  the  sense  of  loss. 

Then  Emma  tried  again,  and  brought 
her  knitting,  saying,  "  Do  you  think  the 
socks  will  be  too  large,  Annie  dear?  " 

But  the  mother  of  them  all,  as  Max 
called  her,  put  up  her  hand  as  if  the  sight 
hurt,  and,  sitting  so,  waiting  till  the  roses 
had  faded  in  Max's  cup  and 
hope  had  faded  in  her  heart, 
they  saw,  when  the  stars  came 
out,  two  men  carrying  a  life- 
less body ;  and  Annie,  de- 
tecting their  purpose  to  take 
it  to  the  cabin,  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  cried  out  sharply, 
"Bring  him  home." 

Ben  never  forgot  his  lesser 
share  of  that  terrible  carry. 
"  The  Lord  sent  me,  dammy 
if  he  didn't.  Mr.  Max  couldn't 
have  lifted  Seth  alone  — Giant 
of  the  Gore,  we  allers  called 
Mr.  Tucker.  Well,  we  got 
him  home  some  way,  anyway, 
and  Mis'  Tucker,  she  didn't 
seem  surprised ;  we  thought 
she'd  ketch  on  when  we  sent 
the  dog  home  with  Seth's  hat 
that  had  one  of  the  bullet 
holes  in  it.  Must  have  got 
his  gun  tangled  up  in  that 
there  devil's  grass,  and  — 
and  "  —  Ben  always  gulped 
here,  —  "seems  if  poor  Mr. 
Tucker  couldn't  have  died 
easy,  for  he  was  all  bound  up 
in  that  grass,  too,  like  as  if 
he'd  tried  to  crawl  out.  #  I  guess  I'll  go 
to  the  city  soon's  I'm  old  enough  —  I 
don't  want  no  hunting — and  Mis'  Tucker 
she's  went  and  give  me  Seth's  bl-a-sted 
gun."  And  then  Ben  would  break  down 
completely. 

While  the  scattered  neighbors  were 
getting  ready  the  body  and  the  grave, 
and  Annie  crouched  sobbing  beside  the 
cradle  that  Seth  had  fashioned  through 
the  long  June  days,  Emma  and  Max  drew 
together  in  tender  planning. 

"  She  must  go  home  at  once  to  her 
folks  in  York  State,"  urged  Max. 

"  She  is  not  fit  to  go  alone,"  said  Emma. 


"  Liebe  Gott,  no.  She  cannot  get 
along  without  you,  —  I  know  that  is  so. 
You  and  she  get  ready  over  the  Sunday, 
nicht  wahr?  I  will  box  up  what  she 
wants  of  the  house  treasures."  . 

And  she  wanted  —  only  the  cradle. 
This  was  no  vain  and  fanciful  grief,  re- 
lieved by  dramatizing.  She  did  not  want 
the  clock  that  had  been  unwound  since 
Seth  died  ;   the  book  on  Farming  that  he 


"  For  answer  he  pointed  to  his  boxes." 

had  marked ;  the  stick  cut  with  notches 
of  the  yearly  freshets  in  the  brook. 
While  she  had  loved  and  been  loved,  she 
had  been  an  attractive  little  body  to  have 
around,  always  saying  and  doing  pleasant 
things.  Now  she  would  go  back  a  pale, 
patient,  uninteresting  woman,  to  her 
mother,  and  wait  for  a  new  life  or  a 
double  death, —  whichever  the  Lord  sent 
in  her  hour  of  travail.  Emma,  foresee- 
ing this  mist  of  misery  closing  in  around 
Annie's  health  and  usefulness,  rebelled 
with  all  her  strong  nature.  On  Sunday 
night,  after  all  was  ready,  and  Ben  was 
to    take    them    to    the    station    in    the 
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morning,  she  walked  the  floor,  thinking :  She  walked  out  through  the  moonlight 

"  Annie  is  as  if   she  had  lost  an  Eden,  in    at    Max's    door,    straight    to     where 

I   would    not  sink  into  childishness  if  I  he     stood,     washing     his     palette     and 

could  live  to  work  and  see  things.     After  brushes. 

her   brother    takes  Annie  in  New  York,  "You  will  go  with  us,  Max?  "  she  en- 

I  will  stay  there  and  enjoy  —  "  treated. 

But,    oh,    the  delicious  anguish  of  it,         For  answer  he  pointed   to   his  boxes 

Emma  Lyon,  when  the  realization  came  ready  corded  for  transportation, 
in   great  waves  over  you  that  the  wide,  "  And  you  shall  stay  there  as  my  wife, 

wide   world  would  be  a  prison  cell  with-  heart's  dearest?" 

out  Max  !      Emma  bowed  her  head  upon         She   clung   to  him  silently.     This   life 

her  arms.     Her  mind  rehearsed  again  its  from  death,  —  this  gain  from  loss, —  they 

old    plea,  and    her    heart,  from    its    new  were  reverent  before  it.      But  was  it  only 

chapters    of   revelation,   read    on  to  her  from   the  colors  on  his  dripping  palette 

the  lesson  of  the  hour  :  —  If  love  is  para-  that  a  rainbow  sprang  before  their  tear- 

dise,  O  take  it,  and  pray  God  to  keep  it  !  stained  eyes? 

• >  .  m  -  ♦ 

NOVEMBER. 

By  J.   Torrey   Connor. 

TO-NIGHT  the  moaning  pines  are  vexed 
By  boisterous  winds,  on  riot  bent; 
The  leaden  sky,  a  dreary  pall, 
Hangs  low,  its  weight  of  storms  unspent. 
With  fingers  chill,  the  autumn  rain 
Taps  boldly  at  my  window  pane. 

Within  are  light  and  warmth  and  peace ; 

The  cheerful  firelight's  ruddy  glow 

Reveals  a  goodly  company,  — 

My  faithful  book- friends,  row  on  row  : 

And  tho'  the  skies  above  are  gray, 

I  roam  with  them  the  fields  of  May. 


A  THOUGHT   OF  WHITTIER. 

By  John    White   Chadwick. 

"  That  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed." 

IT  WAS  not  much,  O  death,  to  quell  the  strength 
Which  trembled  in  that  slight  and  spiritual  frame 
Which  the  long  years,  albeit  free  of  blame, 
Had  wasted  so  that  unto  us  at  length 
Hardly  he  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  man, 

But  one  who  out  of  heaven  had  wandered  back 
To  bless  awhile  our  dark  and  stumbling  track 
With  speech  of  things  beyond  our  earthly  span. 

But  this,  O  death,  is  strange  :  that  thou  hadst  power 
To  quench  the  light  that  was  in  those  clear  eyes 
WThich  brighter  shone  as  from  the  evening  skies 

The  darkness  fell  upon  his  sunset  hour. 

Absolute  loss?  or  there,  beyond  the  tomb, 
Wilt  thou,  O  God,  their  glorious  light  relume? 


HOW   CIVIL   GOVERNMENT   IS   TAUGHT   IN   A   NEW 
ENGLAND    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


By  Arthur  May  Mowry,  A.  M. 

[TEACHER    IN   THE    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SALEM,    MASS.] 


T  HAS  been  a  matter  of 
current  remark  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the 
United  States,  that  New 
England  thought  and  New 
England  ideas  have  led 
the  way  in  all  political 
matters.  It  is  now  being 
said  that  New  England  is 
losing  that  preeminence 
that  has  always  been  accorded  to  her. 
May  not  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  change, 
if  it  has  taken  place,  lie  in  the  lack  of 
training  in  Civil  Government?  It  is  true 
that  this  science  has  been  placed  in  the 
list  of  school  studies  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  our  ancestors  never  receiv- 
ed any  school  instruction  in  this  line.  Is  it 
not  also  true,  that  they  did  receive  instruc- 
tion in  what  Dr.  Hosmer  says  is  "  one  of 
the  best  schools  for  forming  the  faculties 
of  men  "  and  "  must  underlie  every  rep- 
resentative system  in  order  to  make  that 
system  properly  effective"?  Do  we  not 
owe  very  much  of  our  present  free  gov- 
ernment and  popular  sovereignty  to  the 
old  Teutonic  folk-mote,  and  to  its  even 
stronger  successor,  the  New  England 
town-meeting?  It  seems  a  reasonable 
statement,  that  the  lack  of  interest  in 
political  affairs  shown  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent at  the  present  day  among  our  edu- 
cated classes,  even  so  far  as  to  cause 
many  to  refrain  from  even  exercising  the 
right  of  franchise,  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
instruction  in  such  matters,  which  used 
to  be  furnished  in  the  town-meeting,  but 


now,  in  our  cities,  can  only  be  obtained 
in  the  schools.  The  enormous  influx  of 
those  who  have  not  inherited  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  love  of  political  liberty  and  popu- 
lar government,  and  who  must  be  assim- 
ilated among  those  to  whom  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  the  only  congenial  one,  has 
made  the  teaching  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  civil  body  politic  an  absolute 
necessity. 

In  an  editorial  article  which  lately  ap- 
peared with  regard  to  the  proposition  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  qualification  for  vot- 
ing, attention  was  called  to  the  similarity 
that  existed  between  the  body  politic 
and  "  societies  or  organizations  which 
people  of  kindred  views  and  sympathies 
may  voluntarily  form.  In  every  essential 
sense,"  said  the  writer,  "its  basis  of  au- 
thority is  the  common  consent  of  its 
membership."  A  portion  of  the  pream- 
ble to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
was  quoted  as  follows  : 

"The  body  politic  is  formed  by  a  voluntary 
association  of  individuals.  It  is  a  social  compact 
by  which  the  whole  people  covenants  with  each 
citizen,  and  each  citizen  with  the  whole  people, 
that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the 
common  good." 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  state,  then,  to 
provide  instruction  for  its  future  citizens 
in  all  matters  respecting  their  relation  to 
it ;  and  it  is  also  incumbent  on  the  citi- 
zens to  understand  all  they  owe  to  the 
commonwealth,  as  well  as  what  is  due 
them.  The  instruction  which  the  high 
school  should  give  its  pupils  in  what  is 
commonly  called  Civil  Government  should 
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be  arranged  with  reference  to  such  prin- 
ciples. If  sufficient  time  can  be  allowed 
to  this  study,  the  pupil  should  be  made 
acquainted,  by  every  means  within  the 
teacher's  power,  with  all  the  methods  of 
government  pursued  by  the  nation,  the 
state,  the  city  and  the  town  ■  should  be 
given  instruction  as  to  his  duties  to  each 
of  these  political  divisions ;  and  should 
be  shown  how  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  all  sides  of  all  the  political  topics 
of  the  day. 

Teachers  of  civil  government  are  be- 
ing fairly  overwhelmed  with  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  text  books  on  this 
subject  that  the  publishers  are  constantly 
furnishing  them.  Each  one  is  based  on 
some  new  theory  or  peculiarity,  and  it 
almost  seems  as  if  every  teacher  ought 
to  find  some  one  that  would  supply  his 
own  needs.  But  on  examining  them,  he 
finds  that  most  are  simply  expositions  of 
the  Constitution,  or  perhaps  of  some 
state  government,  and  he  begins  to  real- 
ize that  the  differences  in  state  govern- 
ments, and  in  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  generally, 
prevent  his  making  use  of  one  text  book 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  pre- 
vented from  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
college  professors  and  furnishing  his  data 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  by  the  lack  of 
maturity  in  his  pupils  and  their  conse- 
quent inability  to  do  satisfactory  work 
with  this  method.  He  finds  it  necessary 
then,  if  he  is  a  live  teacher  and  enthusi- 
astic in  his  subject,  to  carve  out  an  origi- 
nal plan  for  himself  and,  with  the  mate- 
rials which  he  has  at  his  disposal,  to 
direct  the  investigations  of  his  pupils. 
He  thus  makes  use  of  methods  which 
perhaps  may  be  nearly  all  satisfactory 
under  his  own  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  yet  would  be  the  worst  imaginable 
if  slavishly  followed  by  other  teachers 
under  different  conditions.  A  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  course,  however,  might 
furnish  some  suggestions  to  others  who 
could  incorporate  them  in  their  own 
work,  and  it  might  bring  out  other  sug- 
gestions from  other  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
in  bringing  out  the  numerous  and  varied 
branches  of  civil  government  seems  to 
be  to  take    them    in  a  historical  order ; 


in  other  words,  to  make  use  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  of  our  own 
state  as  the  groundwork  into  which  we 
may  weave,  at  suitable  times,  the  topics 
that  are  to  be  treated.  In  the  Salem 
High  School,  of  which  we  here  wish  to 
speak,  it  was  found  that  the  pupils  had 
in  the  two  years  since  they  left  the  gram- 
mar school  lost  that  definite  information 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  our  country 
which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
pursue  the  study  by  this  method.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  insert  some  histor- 
ical study  into  the  course ;  and  for  this 
purpose  several  copies  of  four  school 
text-books  were  added  to  the  library, 
besides  many  larger  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works,  and  the  history  needed 
was  obtained  by  topics  coupled  with  ref- 
erences, which  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  each  pupil.  Only  such  topics  are 
taken  up  as  have  reference  to  govern- 
ment, or,  if  it  could  be  so  stated,  the 
study  is  a  constitutional  history  from  the 
first  Virginia  charter  on  to  the  end  of 
the  reconstruction  period.  This  histor- 
ical course  seems  to  be  necessary,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  a  free  gov- 
ernment without  knowing  the  full  mean- 
ing of  political  liberty,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  this  knowledge  without  in- 
quiring into  the  reasons  why  we  first 
obtained  freedom  and  how  it  was  ac- 
quired. Again,  it  is  necessary  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitution to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  formed. 
Moreover,  how  can  one  form  a  reason- 
able opinion  for  himself  on  such  subjects 
as  free  trade,  protection,  and  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  or  the  free  silver  craze, 
without  having  read  of  the  historical  facts 
in  connection  with  such  matters  of  pop- 
ular interest?  Another  reason  for  taking 
this  historical  method  lies  in  the  oppor- 
tunities that  it  offers  for  bringing  in  each 
sub-topic  that  civil  government  furnishes. 
Whether  the  subject  to  be  treated  con- 
sists of  the  United  States  constitution  or 
that  of  our  own  state,  city  politics  or 
town-meetings,  criminal  trials  or  the  as- 
sessing of  taxes,  promotion  of  home 
industries  or  of  commerce,  a  suitable 
place  can  always  be  found  for  it.  The 
growth  of  government,  the  full  meanings 
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of  East  and  West,  as  for  instance  in 
regard  to  hard  money,  or  the  North  and 
South  as  on  the  slavery  question,  the 
widely  differing  interests  of  the  various 
states,  the  jealousy  of  the  smaller  and 
the  greed  of  the  larger,  all  are  brought 
out  and  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  history,  having 
studied  the  companies  and  the  early 
settlements,  having  read  the  Mayflower 
compact  and  portions  of  the  Connecticut 
Constitution,  having  discussed  the  New 
England  Union,  and  the  tyranny  of  An- 
dros,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  com- 
pare the  settlers  of  the  various  colonies. 
At  this  point,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  to  take  up  the  New  England  town. 
,  A  New  Englander  cannot  be  blamed 
if  he  devotes  an  extra  amount  of  time  to 
'a  consideration  of  this,  the  smallest  real 
political  government.  The  town  is  dear 
to  his  heart,  and  he  tries  to  instil  into  his 
pupils  a  love  for  this  distinctively  New 
England  institution,  and  to  explain  what 
it  has  meant  to  this  country.  He  here 
attempts  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  they  lose  much  by  living  in  a  city, 
and  to  show  them  what  an  educator  a 
town-meeting  is.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  all  matters  of  local  government 
are  taken  up,  and  for  this  purpose  Her- 
rick's  "Town  Officer  "  is  found  indispen- 
sable. While  enough  copies  of  this  book 
have  not  been  furnished  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  pupil,  still  with  the  book 
at  all  times  available  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  require  of  all  a  knowledge 
of  the  principal  town  officers  and  their 
duties.  Then  the  method  of  electing  is 
examined,  and  the  Australian  ballot  is 
carefully  explained.  This  leads  to  the 
time  for  holding  the  town-meeting.  The 
teacher  appoints  beforehand  town  clerk, 
selectmen,  constable,  board  of  registrars, 
and  treasurer,  and  discusses  with  these 
appointees  individually  their  duties.  The 
board  of  registrars,  in  accordance  with  a 
notice  inserted  in  the  school  paper,  per- 
form their  duties,  and  each  member  of 
the  class  has  an  opportunity  to  go  through 
the  operation  which  he  must  sometime 
find  necessary  before  he  is  granted  the 
privilege  of  voting.  Then  the  selectmen 
write  out  the  warrant,  deliver    it  to  the 


constable,  who  properly  posts  attested 
copies  and  returns  it  to  the  town  clerk. 
At  the  stated  time,  the  town  clerk  calls 
the  meeting  to  order,  the  moderator  is 
elected,  the  business  is  dispatched,  and 
the  officers  are  chosen.  This  session  of 
the  class  is  usually  the  most  interesting 
of  the  year,  and  perhaps  as  helpful  as 
any. 

As  the  citizen  meets  the  government 
most  closely  when  it  is  in  the  form  of 
the  town,  this  is  the  time  to  discuss  his 
duties.  Now  the  pupil  is  taught  the 
meaning  of  taxation ;  and  here,  as  at 
other  similar  points,  Nordhoff's  "  Politics 
for  Young  Americans  "  is  of  value.  The 
pupil  is  shown  how  taxes  are  assessed, 
and  members  of  the  class  who  have  been 
previously  appointed  assessors  now  per- 
form their  work.  He  is  instructed  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  courts  and 
trials.  Though  these  are  not  under  town 
authority,  yet  the  matter  comes  more 
properly  in  this  connection.  If  the  class 
is  of  sufficient  mental  calibre,  and  if 
there  are  enough  members  that  have  had 
some  experience  in  parliamentary  princi- 
ples, a  mock  trial  is  held.  With  every 
class  a  trip  is  taken  to  the  County  Court 
House,  as  near  this  time  in  the  course  as 
the  Supreme  Court  wills  it  to  be  in  the 
city.  Great  care  is  exercised,  however, 
as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  cases  to 
be  tried.  All  peculiarities  of  the  trial, 
from  the  warrant  for  arrest  up  to  the  ver- 
dict and  the  sentence,  are  then  ex- 
plained. 

While  the  class  is  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  thoughts  of  local  government 
comes  the  time  to  discuss  city  affairs. 
Under  this  subject  the  pupils  are  first 
taught  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween towns  and  cities,  and  are  then  shown 
some  of  the  dissimilarities  between  the  va- 
rious cities  of  our  own  Commonwealth, 
though  this  matter  is  but  slightly  touched. 
Explaining  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
study  the  government  of  our  own  city 
alone,  the  teacher  then  puts  copies  of 
the  city  charter  and  ordinance  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  and  uses  these  for  a 
few  days  as  text-books.  The  duties  of 
mayor,  aldermen,  common  council  and 
school  committee,  the  manner  of  electing 
them,  the  division  of  the  city  into  wards, 
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and  the  methods  of  choosing  some  of 
the  other  city  officers  are  the  subjects 
picked  out  for  consideration.  While  the 
matter  of  the  school  committee  is  under 
discussion  an  opportunity  is  offered  the 
teacher  to  present  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, both  in  general  and  with  reference 
to  our  own  state. 

When  the  Australian  ballot  law  first 
went  into  operation  in  Massachusetts, 
there  were  so  many  mistakes  made,  even 
by  our  leading  citizens,  in  properly  pre- 
paring their  ballots,  that  the  .  neces- 
sity of  instruction  in  the  matter  was  made 
evident.  The  cyclostyle  here  came  into 
use,  and  fac-similes  of  the  official  ballots 
used  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  city 
elections  were  prepared.  Tables  were 
roughly  divided  to  resemble  booths, 
members  of  the  class  were  appointed  to 
act  as  wardens,  etc.,  and  with  the  list  of 
voters  properly  prepared  by  the  registrars 
the  class  proceeded  to  vote.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  repeated  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  best  time  for  holding  these 
elections  seems  to  be  on  the  same  day 
that  their  elders  visit  the  polls. 

The  members  of  this  class  are  directed 
to  bring  newspapers  with  them  on  the 
school  days  succeeding  the  election,  and 
a  profitable  half  hour  is  spent  in  discuss- 
ing the  returns.  This  lesson  in  actual 
practice  seems  to  give  at  least  two  results  ; 
it  is  the  first  opportunity  to  teach  the 
class  how  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  it 
tends  to  make  them  better  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  prominent  political 
men  of  the  day. 

When  congress  meets,  in  December,  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  begin  a 
more  systematic  study  of  the  newspapers. 
No  political  question  is  ever  discussed  as 
to  its  merits,  but  all  the  vital  issues  of 
the  time  are  brought  to  notice.  For  per- 
haps a  month  the  teacher  does  all  that 
is  done  during  the  five  minutes  allotted 
to  this  work,  telling  the  class  what  he  has 
found  that  he  thinks  suitable.  Then  for 
a  time,  say  during  the  month  of  January, 
the  class  is  called  upon  to  state  what  it 
has  noticed  in  the  papers  of  the  day  be- 
fore. During  the  next  month  the  class  is 
marked  on  what  it  can  find,  and  here  for 
the  first  time  the  young  people  really  strive 
to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  cur- 


rent events.  A  trouble  may  arise  in 
other  places  that  was  encountered  in 
Salem,  when  some  of  the  class  at  this 
time  in  the  course  informed  the  teacher 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  see  the 
daily  papers.  This  difficulty  was  remed- 
ied by  furnishing  Republican,  Democratic 
and  Independent  papers  during  the  month 
of  February.  Another  month  the  class 
brings  papers  into  the  recitation,  and  the 
five  minutes  are  spent  in  an  attempt  to  il- 
lustrate how  they  should  be  read.  In 
this  connection  a  word  should  be  added 
as  to  the  aid  furnished  the  teacher  by 
the  weekly  paper  entitled  Public  Opin- 
ion. He  has  found  nothing  so  helpful  in 
preventing  any  tendency  on  his  part  to- 
wards partisan  teaching. 

When  the  facts  with  regard  to  town  and 
city  government  have  been  fully  con- 
sidered, the  historical  work  is  resumed, 
and  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  as  well 
as  the  Revolution,  are  treated  only  so  far 
as  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  government.  The  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  are 
ascertained,  as  well  as  those  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  articles  of  Confederation. 
But  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  articles, 
only  enough  to  show  the  need  of  a  new 
frame -work  and  that  the  country  was 
passing  through  a  danger  as  great  as  dur- 
ing any  portion  of  the  war  itself.  A  les- 
son or  two  upon  the  Annapolis  and  the 
Federal  conventions  paves  the  way  for 
the  two  months  which  we  devote  to  the 
study  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  text  book  used  in  our  school  con- 
tains the  constitution  entire  in  the  text 
itself,  and  is  used  by  the  class  as  the  basis 
of  its  work.  It  has  not  seemed  wise  to 
require  the  committing  to  memory  of  any 
portion  of  the  constitution  except  the  pre- 
amble. The  six  reasons  there  stated  for 
forming  the  constitution  are  found  of 
enough  practical  value  to  require  one  or 
two  lessons.  Then  the  constitution  is  as- 
signed, a  few  clauses  at  a  time,  and  the 
class  is  expected  to  answer  questions  on 
the  text  itself,  and  also  on  whatever  corn- 
men  tthe  book  may  contain.  Such  im- 
portant matters  as  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  taking  of  the  census,  the 
forms  of  taxes  and  duties,  the  subjects  of 
naturalization,  bankruptcy,  coinage,  postal 
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affairs,  patents  and  copyrights,  are  treated 
at  greater  length.  Much  information  is 
furnished  by  the  teacher  that  could  not 
be  obtained  by  the  pupil  fron\  his  own 
resources.  In  this  connection,  the  Ameri- 
can, the  World,  or  the  Tribune  almanac 
is  brought  into  the  class,  with  the  result 
that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  usually  pur- 
chase copies  for  themselves. 

To  vary  the  work  and  to  give  it  a  more 
practical  turn,  as  well  as  to  more  clearly 
illustrate  some  portions,  the  class  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections.  Usually  the 
girls  are  formed  into  a  body  to  represent 
a  state  senate,  and  the  boys  the  house  of 
representatives,  the  two  together  consti- 
tuting the  General  Court.  If  possible 
this  is  done  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January.  At  different  times  bills  are 
presented  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
nouses,  discussed  and  passed  in  the  proper 
legal  manner ;  then  the  same  is  done  in 
the  other,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor, the  teacher ;  some  of  the  bills  he 
signs,  some  he  vetoes,  and  some  he  pock- 
ets. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  legislature,  the  class 
proceeds  to  elect  a  United  States  senator. 
Perhaps  half  of  each  lesson  is  devoted  to 
this  kind  of  work  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks. 

In  order  that  the  class  may  more  fully 
comprehend  methods  of  legislation,  a 
visit  is  taken,  usually  in  February,  to  the 
legislature  in  Boston.  Our  representa- 
tives are  very  kind  in  taking  the  class  into 
all  portions  of  the  State  House,  allowing 
them  to  sit  in  the  governor's  chair,  and 
providing  good  places  from  which  they 
may  view  the  proceedings  in  each 
house. 

The  historical  work  is  resumed  when 
the  constitution  itself  has  been  studied, 
and  the  actual  results  of  the  constitution 
together  with  the  amendments  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice  as  we  follow 
the  different  administrations.     Perhaps  a 


very  brief  summary  of  some  such  sub- 
jects may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  financial  measures  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  the  difficulties  with  the  French 
government  enhanced  by  the  intrigues 
of  Genet,  Washington's  farewell  address, 
fhe  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions,  the  defeat  of 
the  Federalists,  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  the 
commercial  and  industrial  results  of  the 
war,  the  Hartford  convention,  the  seizure 
of  Florida,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the 
tariffs  of  '24,  '28,  '32  and  '33,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  parties  in  '28,  the  war  upon 
the  national  bank,  the  sub-treasury  law, 
the  tariff  of  '46,  the  causes  of  the  Mexican 
War,  the  purchase  of  New  Mexico,  the 
compromises  of  '20  and  '50,  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  act,  the  new  party  of  1855, 
the  secession  movements,  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration and  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments,  the 
tenure  of  office  act,  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,  —  these  and  others 
furnish  the  best  material  and  method  for 
dealing  with  subjects  in  political  economy 
as  well  as  civil  government. 

In  some  such  general  manner,  each 
class  has  been  able  in  a  year  to  traverse 
a  considerable  amount  of  ground,  and 
the  pupils  have  not  seemed  to  receive 
any  detriment  from  its  diversity  or  ex- 
tent. They  have  not  obtained  the  idea 
that  all  there  is  in  the  subject  of  civil 
government  lies  between  the  covers  of  a 
text-book.  They  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  realized  that  they  owe  certain 
things  to  the  government,  and  among 
them  not  the  least  is  the  duty  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  the  present 
history  of  the  country  and  the  science 
of  its  government.  The  course  can 
hardly  fail  not  only  to  instruct  but  also  to 
interest  the  pupils  in  the  subject  itself; 
and  if  it  succeeds  in  making  better  citi- 
zens of  them,  that  is  all  that  the  teacher 
can  reasonably  desire. 


THE    TRICKS    OF    FATE. 

By  Harry  Romaine. 

HE  who  looks  but  for  pleasure 
Within  life's  golden  bowl, 
May  stake  his  youth's  bright  treasure 
And  often  lose  the  whole  ; 

But  he  who  looks  for  sorrow 
And  fears  and  dreads  it  not, 
May  find  a  bright  to-morrow 
Without  a  gloomy  spot. 
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Whittier  at  23. 

FROM    AN    OLD    PORTRAIT.  — ;BY   THE    KINDNESS    OF 
MR.    FRANK    J.    GARRISON. 

T  is  a  very  interesting 
thing  that  the  genius  of 
Whittier,  who  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  pre- 
eminent poet  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  conflict, 
should  have  been  first 
discovered  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who  was  destined   to   become   the   great 


leader  in  that  conflict.  Rather  we  should 
say  that  it  was  discovered  in  the  second 
place  by  Garrison  ;  it  was  discovered  in 
the  first  place  by  the  poet's  sister  —  that 
is  a  way  that  poets'  loving  sisters  have. 
The  story  of  the  appearance  of  Whittier's 
first  poems  in  the  Free  Press,  which 
young  Garrison  was  editing  at  Newbury- 
port,  and  of  the  editor's  ride  to  Haver- 
hill to  hunt  up  the  poet,  has  been  often 
told ;  but  we  think  that  all  the  facts  have 
nowhere  else  been  brought  together  so 
well  as  in  the  "  Life  of  Garrison,"  by  his 
sons.  This  account  is  here  reprinted  to 
accompany  fac  similes  of  the  poems  from 
the  columns  of  the  Free  Press,  the  volume 
of  which  for  1826  has  been  kindly  placed 
in  our  hands  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Garrison. 
We  ask  attention  in  connection  to  the 
introduction  which  Whittier  wrote  to 
Oliver  Johnson's  "  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son and  his  Times."  There  are  in  this 
introduction  two  brief  passages  of  per- 
sonal reminiscence,  which  we  will  quote, 
as  they  carry  us  back  to  the  youthful 
time  with  which  the  poems  had  to  do  : 

"  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in 
boyhood.  My  father  was  a  subscriber  to  his  first 
paper,  the  Free  Press,  and  the  humanitarian  tone 
of  his  editorials  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  our 
little  household,  which  was  increased  by  a  visit 
which  he  made  us.  When  he  afterwards  edited 
the  Journal  of  the  Times,  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  I 
ventured  to  write  him  a  letter  of  encouragement 
and  sympathy,  urging  him  to  continue  his  labors 
against  slavery,  and  assuring  him  that  he  cculd 
'  do  great  things,'  an  unconscious  prophecy  which 
has  been  fulfilled  beyond  the  dream  of  my  boyish 
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enthusiasm.     The  friendship  thus  commenced  has 
remained  unbroken  through  half  a  century. 

"I  love  to  think  of  him  as  he  seemed  to  me, 
when  in  the  fresh  dawn  of  manhood  he  sat  with 
me. in  the  old  Haverhill  farmhouse,  revolving 
even  then  schemes  of  benevolence;  or,  with 
cheery  smile,  welcoming  me  to  his  frugal  meal  of 
bread  and  milk  in  the  gray  December  morning  in 
the  small  attic  of  a  colored  man,  in  Philadelphia, 
finishing  his  night-long  task  of  drafting  his  im- 
mortal '  Declaration  of  Sentiments  '  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti- Slavery  Society;  or,  as  I  saw  him  in  the 
jail  of  Leverett  Street,  after  his  almost  miraculous 
escape  from  the  mob,  playfully  inviting  me  to 
share  the  safe  lodgings  which  the  state  had  pro- 
vided for  him;  and  in  all  the  varied  scenes  and 
situations  where  we  acted  together  our  parts  in 
the  great  endeavor  and  success  of  Freedom." 

The  passage  from  the  "  Life  of  Garri- 
son "  is  as  follows  : 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  num- 
ber, in  which  Percival's  poem  on  "  New 
England"  was  given  the  place  of  honor, 
each  issue  of  the  Free  Press  contained 
one  or  more  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poems ; 
and  without  these  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
editor  would  have  attempted  to  give  a 
column  of  poetry  every  week.  Very  few 
original  poems  were  sent  to  him  that  were 
worth  printing,  but  in  the  twelfth  number 
of  his  paper  there  appeared  some  verses 
entitled  "The  Exile's  Departure,"  of 
which  the  first  will  suffice  to  show  the 
measure  and  quality : 

"  Fond  scenes,  which  delighted  my  youthful  ex- 
istence, 
With  feelings  of  sorrow  I  bid  ye  adieu  — 
A  lasting  adieu  !   for  now,  dim  in  the  distance, 

The  shores  of  Hibernia  recede  from  my  view. 
Farewell  to  the  cliffs,  tempest-beaten  and  grey, 
Which  guard  the  lov'd  shores  of  my  own  native 
land; 
Farewell  to  the  village  and  sail-shadow'd  bay, 
The  forest-crown'd  hill  and  the  water-washed 
strand." 

They  were  signed  "W.,  Haverhill, 
June  i,  1826,"  and  a  note  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  indicated  that  the  editor 
had  received  them  with  unusual  satisfac- 
tion : 


C^Tlf  "  W."  at  Haverhill,  will  continue 
to  favor  U9  with  pieces,  beautiful  as  the  one 
inserted,  in  our  poetical  department  of  to- 
day, wfejjhall  esteem  it  a  favor. 

FaoSimile  of  Note  in  the  Free  Press. 

The   manner    in  which    this    came   to 
him,  and   his   immediate    search  for   the 


author,  are  best  described  in  Mr.  Garri- 
son's own  words  : 

"  Going  upstairs  to  my  office,  one  day,  I  ob- 
served a  letter  lying  near  the  door,  to  my  address; 
which,  on  opening,  I  found  to  contain  an  original 
piece  of  poetry  for  my  paper,  the  Free  Press* 
The  ink  was  very  pale,  the  handwriting  very  small; 
and,  having  at  that  time  a  horror  of  newspaper 
'original  poetry,'  —  which  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  time,  —  my 
first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  without  read- 
ing it;  the  chances  of  rejection,  after  its  perusal,, 
being  as  ninety-nine  to  one;  .  .  .  but,  summon- 
ing resolution  to  read  it,  I  was  equally  surprised 
and  gratified  to  find  it  above  mediocrity,  and  so 
gave  it  a  place  in  my  journal.  ...  As  I  was  anx- 
ious to  find  out  the  writer,  my  post-rider  one  day 
divulged  the  secret  —  stating  that  he  had  dropped 
the  letter  in  the  manner  described,  and  that  it  was 
written  by  a  Quaker  lad,  named  Whittier,  who 
was  daily  at  work  on  the  shoemaker's  bench,  with 
hammer  and  lapstone,  at  East  Haverhill.  Jump- 
ing into  a  vehicle,  I  lost  no  time  in  driving  to  see- 
the youthful  rustic  bard,  who  came  into  the  room 
with  shrinking  diffidence,  almost  unable  to  speak, 
and  blushing  like  a  maiden.  Giving  him  some 
words  of  encouragement,  I  addressed  myself  more 
particularly  to  his  parents,  and  urged  them  with 
great  earnestness  to  grant  him  every  possible 
facility  for  the  development  of  his  remarkable 
genius." 

We  continue  the  narrative  from  an  ed- 
itorial article  in  the  National  Philanthro- 
pist, still  in  Mr.  Garrison's  own  words  : 

"  Almost  as  soon  as  he  could  write,  he  [Whit- 
tier] gave  evidence  of  the  precocity  and  strength 
of  his  poetical  genius,  and  when  unable  to  pro- 
cure paper  and  ink,  a  piece  of  chalk  or  charcoal 
was  substituted.  He  indulged  his  propensity  for 
rhyming  with  so  much  secrecy  (as  his  father  in- 
formed us),  that  it  was  only  by  removing  some 
rubbish  in  the  garret,  where  he  had  concealed  his- 
manuscripts,  that  the  discovery  was  made.  This 
bent  of  his  mind  was  discouraged  by  his  parents : 
they  were  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  unable 
to  give  him  a  suitable  education,  and  they  did  not 
wish  to  inspire  him  with  hopes  which  might  never 
be  fulfilled.  .  .  .  We  endeavored  to  speak  cheer- 
ingly  of  the  prospects  of  their  son;  we  dwelt 
upon  the  impolicy  of  warring  against  nature,  of 
striving  to  quench  the  first  kindlings  of  a  flame 
which  might  burn  like  a  star  in  our  literary  hori- 
zon —  and  we  spoke  too  of  fame  — '  Sir,'  replied 
his  father,  with  an  emotion  which  went  home  to 
our  bosom  like  an  electric  shock,  '  poetry  will  not 
give  him  bread.''  What  could  we  say?  The  fate 
of  Chatterton,  Otway  and  the  whole  catalogue  of 
those  who  had  perished  by  neglect,  rushed  upon 
our  memory,  and  —  we  were  silent." 

The  mischief  was  done,  however,  and 
the  youthful  poet  (whose  eldest  sister 
had  sent  "The  Exile's  Departure  "  to  the 
Free  Press  office  without  his  knowledge), 
having  now  seen  his  own  verses  in  printr 
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and  received  warm  encouragement  from 
the  editor,  contributed  thereafter  to  al- 
most every  number  of  the  paper  so  long 
as  Mr.  Garrison  retained  control  of  it. 
Two  weeks  after  the  publication  of  Whit- 
tier's  first  poem,  a  second,  in  blank  verse, 
entitled  "  The  Deity,"  appeared,  with 
an  editorial  paragraph  declaring  that  his 
poetry  bore  the  stamp  of  true  poetic 
genius,  which,  if  carefully  cultivated, 
would  rank  him  among  the  bards  of  his 
country.  Other  pieces  followed,  on  such 
themes  as  "  The  Vale  of  the  Merrimack," 
"The  Death  of  Alexander,"  "The  Voice 
of  Time,"  "The  Burial  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,"  "To  the  Memory 
of  William  Perm,"  "The  Shipwreck," 
•"  Paulowna,"  "  Memory,"  "  Benevolence," 
etc.,  but  they  are  so  little  above  medio- 
crity that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wherein 
Mr.  Garrison  so  instantly  discovered  the 
stamp  of  genius  and  the  presage  of  fu- 
ture distinction  as  a  poet ;  and  Mr.  WThit- 
tier  has  never  deemed  them  worth  includ- 
ing in  his  collected  poems. 

The  copy  of  the  Free  Press  containing 
his  first  poem  was  flung  to  the  boy  Whit- 
tier  by  the  carrier  or  post-rider,  one  day, 
while  he  was  helping  his  uncle  Moses 
repair  a  stone  wall  by  the  roadside  ;  and, 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  open  and 
glance  at  it,  he  was  so  dazed  and  bewil- 
dered by  seeing  his  lines  in  print,  that  he 
stared  at  them  without  the  ability  to 
read,  until  his  uncle  had  finally  to  recall 
him  to  his  senses  and  his  work.  Again 
and  again,  however,  he  would  steal  a 
glance  at  the  paper  to  assure  himself  that 
he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Subsequently, 
when  Mr.  Garrison  (accompanied  by  a 
friend)    sought  out   his  new  contributor, 


the  boy  was  again  at  work  in  the  field, 
barefooted,  and  clad  only  in  shirt,  panta- 
loons, and  straw  hat ;  and  on  being  sum- 
moned to  the  house  by  his  sister,  he 
slipped  in  at  the  back  door  in  order  to 
put  on  his  shoes  and  coat  before  present- 
ing himself  shyly  and  awkwardly  to  the 
visitors,  whose  errand  was  as  yet  un- 
known to  him.  Before  Mr.  Garrison  had 
spoken  more  than  a  few  encouraging 
words  to  him,  the  father  appeared  on  the 
scene,  anxious  to  learn  the  motive  of 
this  unusual  call.  "  Is  this  Friend  Whit- 
tier?"  was  the  inquiry.  "Yes,"  he  re- 
sponded. "We  want  to  see  you  about 
your  son."  "Why,  what  has  the  boy 
been  doing?"  he  asked,  anxiously,  and 
was  visibly  relieved  to  learn  that  the  visit 
was  one  of  friendly  interest,  merely. 

To  the  young  Quaker  lad,  then  in  his 
nineteenth  year,1  it  was  a  most  important 
event,  determining  his  career,  for  the 
encouragement  he  now  received  from 
Mr.  Garrison,  aided  by  the  latter's  im- 
pressive appeal  to  his  parents,  gave  him 
his  first  resolution  to  get  a  good  educa- 
tion. By  sewing  slippers  at  the  shoe- 
maker's bench,  he  earned  enough  to  pay 
for  his  tuition  at  the  Haverhill  Academy 
the  following  spring.  The  next  winter  he 
taught  school,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
pay  for  another  six  months'  instruction  at 
the  Academy.  His  subsequent  introduc- 
tion to  an  editorial  career  continuing  sev- 
eral years,  and  giving  him  valuable  expe- 
rience if  not  much  pecuniary  profit,  was 
also  brought  about  by  Mr.  Garrison,  as 
will  be  hereafter  related,  and  thus  began 
a  life-long  and  unbroken  friendship. 

1  Mr.  Garrison  in  his  note  accompanying  the  second 
poem  mistakenly  spoke  of  the  poet  as  then  only  sixteen.  — 
Editor. 
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{Facsimiles  of  Whittier's  first  two  printed  poems, 
from  the  Newburyport  Free  Press  of  Jane  8,  and 
June  22,  1826.] 


FOR  THE  FREE  PRE8S. 

THE  EXILE'S  DEPARTURE. 

Fond  scenes,  which  delighted  roy  youthful  existence, 

With  feelings  of  sorrow  1  bid  ye  adieu— 
A  lasting  adieu  !  for  now,  dim  in  tha  distance, 

The  shores  of  Hibernia  recede  from  my  view. 
Farewell  to  the  cliffs,  tempest-beaten  and  grey, 

Which  guard  the  lov'U  shores  of  my  own  native 
land  j 
Farewell  to  the  village  and  sail-shadow'd  hay, 

•The  forest-crown'd  hill  and   the  water-wash'd 
strand. 

v  e  fought  for  my  country —l*ve  braved  all  the  dan- 
gers 
That  throng  round  the  path  of  the  warrior  in  strife ; 
now  must  depart  to  a  nation  of  strangers, 
And  pass  in  seclusion  the  remnant  of  life  j 
Tar,  far,  from  the  friends  to  ray  bosom  most  dear, 

With  none  to  support  me  in  peril  ant*  pain, 
And  none  but  the  stranger  to  drop  the  sad  tear, 
On  the  grave  where  the  heart-broken  Exile  is  lain. 

Friends  of  my  youth !  1  must  lea\e  you  forever, 

And  hasten  to  dwell  in  a  region  unknown  :■— 
Yet  time  cannot  change,  nor  the  broad  ocean  sever, 

Hearts  firmly  united  and  tried  as  our  own. 
Ah,  no !  though  I  wander,  all  sad  and  forlorn, 

In  a  far  distant  land,  yet  shall  memory  trace, 
When  far  o'er  the  ocean's  white  surges  I'm  borne, 

The  scene  of  past  pleasures^my  own  native  place. 

Farewell  shores  of  Erio,  green  land  of  my  fathers— 

Once  more,  and  forever,  a  mournful  adieu  ! 
For  round  thy  dim  headlands  the  ocean-mist  gathers, 

And  shrouds  the  fair  isle  I  no  longer  can  view. 
I  go— but  wherever  my  footsteps  I  bend. 

For  freedom  and  peace  to  my  own  native  isle, 
Aod  contentment  and  joy  to  each  warm-hearted 
friend, 

Shall  be  the  heart's  prayer  of  the  lonely  Exife ! 
Ua.-nrMtttJune  1, 1826.  •  \y 


[03*  The  author  of  the  following"  graphic 
sketch  (which  would  do  credit  to  riper  years) 
is  a  youth  of  only  sixteen^  who,  we  think, 
bids  fair  to  prove  another  Bernard  Barton^ 
of  whose  persuasion  ho  is.  His  poetry  bears 
the  6tamp  of  true  poetic  genius,  which,  if 
carefully  cultivated,  will  rank  him  among. 
the  bards  of  his  country.] — Ed. 

TOR    TIU    TREE   PRESS. 

THE  DEITY. 
1  Kings,  xix  chapt.  il  v. 

-•-    —    -.    The  prophet  stood 
Oh  the  dark  mount,  and  saw  the  tempest  cloud 
four  the  fierce  whirlwind  from  its  dark  reservoir 
Of  congregated  gloom.     The  mountain  oak, 
Torn  from  the  earth,  heav'd  high  its  roots  where  once 
Its  branches  wavd.    The  fir-tree's  shapely  form, 
Smote  by  the  tempest,  lash'd  the  mountain's  side. 
—Yet,  calm  in  conscious  purity,  the  seer 
Beheld  the  scene  of  desolation— for 
'XV  Eternal  Spirit  mov'd  not  in  the  storm  ! 

The  tempest  cens  d !— the  envern'd  earthquake  burst 
Forth  from  its  prison,  and  the  mountain  rock'd 
E'en  to  its  base  :  the  topmast  crags  were  thrown, 
With  fearful  crashing,  down  its  shuddering  sidrs. 
— Unaw'd,  the  prophet  saw  and  heard — he   felt 
Not  in  the  earthquake  mov'd  the  God  of  Heaven  ! 

The  murmurs  died  away! — and  from  the  height, 
(Kent  by  the  storm,  ami  shattered  hy  the  shock,) 
Rose  far  and  clear  a  pvramiil  of  flame, 
Mighty  and  viret  '.—the  startled  mountain  deer 
Shrunk  from  its  glare  and  cower'd  within  the  shade 
The  wildfowl  shrick'd  *— -Yet,  even  then,  the  seec 
Untrembling  stood,  and  mark'd  the  fearful  glow — 
For  Israel  God  caratrnot  within  the  flame  ! 

The  fiery  beacon  sunt  \— a  still  small  voice 
Now  caught  the  prophet's  ear.    Its  aw  ful  tones, 
Unlike  to  human  sounds,  at  once  conveyed 
Deep  awe  and  reverence  to  his  pious  heart. 
Then  bow'd  the  hoN  man  !  h'i9  face  he  veil'd 
Within  his  mantle,  and  in  meekness  owned 
The  presence  ot  Ins  GOB- discern 'd  not  in 
The  storm,  the  earthquake,  or  the  mighty  flame, 
But  i! »  t he  still-  $maU  voice  ! 

Haverhill,  Vthoft  mo.  1826.  W, 
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LONGFELLOW'S    SONNET   TO   WHITTIER.  —  F AC-SIMILE    OF   THE    ORIGINAL    MS. 


%Jt    iiUjUL     \\Jjls^ 


<UuL : 


IEPRODUCED   BY   THE    KINDNESS    OF   MISS   LONGFELLOW,   AND   WITH 
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UKmu*.  SONNET  TO  TEKKVSOK.-  FACSIMILE   OP  THE   0R,C,NAL   MS. 

Of  V*  ^  >  &•  ~ai v.  -;  ^ ^  -  .£^ 
Ivwo.  la,  fay. 


THE  rEli»'»10N  OF  MESSES.   BOOGOTON 


MIFFLIN  AND   CO. 
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lENNYSON  S   ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF   LONGFELLOW'S   SONNET.—  REPRODUCED   BY  THE   KINDNESS   OF   MISS   LONGFELLOW. 


Sorringforb, 

Sreit)it>ater, 

3f(e  of  SffilgW. 


<foj  tit*,,  irvytUbr 

^rv-   Uh.  $*U  *£.  l   CUj&U  fu*&+f 

J  K  ty  V./n«   SUM  o»c  K/LU  tfA, 


ALFRED    TENNYSON. 


From  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 


THE   OUTLOOK   FOR   SCULPTURE    IN   AMERICA. 

By    William    Ordway  Partridge. 


N  DISCUSSING 
the  possibility, 
or  probability,  of 
America  achiev- 
ing distinction  in 
the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, we  must  look 
for  a  little  at  the 
arts  and  artists  of 
other  peoples, 
both  past  and 
present.  We 
must  consider  the 
conditions  of  life 
which  have  pro- 
duced great  art 
and  great  artists. 
It  is  easy  to  es- 
tablish the  fact 
that  the  great  ar- 
tists of  all  times 
have  been  men 
not  only  of  large  endowment,  but  men 
who  participated  in  the  culture  of  their 
times,  and  had  their  share  in  creating 
whatever  ideas  were  uppermost  in  civic, 
political,  as  well  as  aesthetic,  life.  The  art- 
ist's calling  in  Greece  was  held  to  be  re- 
spectable and  desirable  ;  nay,  even  more, 


Venus  of  Milo. 


the  artist  who  achieved  success  in  his  pro- 
fession was  treated  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion as  the  poet,  philosopher  and  states- 
man. Artists  in  that  time  were  men 
trained,  not  only  in  the  technique  of  art. 
but,  moreover,  they  were  trained  to  think 
It  was  held  of  chief  importance  that  the 
artist  should  have  great  ideas  to  express, 
as  well  as  sufficient  technical  ability  to 
embody  them.  Education  in  those  days 
meant  literally  a  drawing  out,  and  round- 
ing out  of  every  faculty.  We  do  not 
wonder  when  the  historians  tell  us  that 
Pericles  was  the  friend  of  Phidias,  and 
could  converse  with  him  intelligently 
upon  matters  regarding  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  upon  matters  bearing 
directly  upon  art.  From  the  study  of 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  where  we 
may  read  better  than  in  history  what 
Athenian  life  actually  was,  and  to  what 
sublime  heights  it  rose,  we  may  know  to 
what  order  of  man  Phidias  belonged  and 
how  to  classify  him.  No  man  could 
have  produced  this  work  who  was  not 
essentially  great ;  and  great  in  the  sense 
of  magnanimous.  The  work  exhibits  not 
only  masterly  intelligence  and  complete 
technical  achievement,  but  it  shows  itself 
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to  be  the  work  of  a  finely  organized, 
great-souled  being.  This  is  evident  in 
the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  the  style, 
and  the  freedom  from  all  arti- 
fice. The  petty  tricks  and 
short  cuts  of  technical  skill  are 
wanting  here.  No  matter  how 
carefully  the  detail  be  wrought 
out,  it  is  always  subordinated 
to  the  thought  and  mass.  The 
feeling  for  proportion  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  pedimental 
groups  and  relief  of  the  frieze, 
show  that  the  mind  which 
created  and  the  hand  which 
executed  so  completely  the 
sculptor's  thought  and  voli- 
tion, belonged  to  a  man  of 
harmonious  and  symmetrical 
training.  These  works  exhibit 
self-control  and  a  supreme 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
limitations  governing  the  art 
of  sculpture. 

Ruskin  classes  Phidias  with 
Giotto  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  calls  them  the  greatest 
architects  of  the  world ;  and 
again,  and  especially  pertinent 
here,  in  his  remarks  on  "  Re- 
pose "  as  a  test  of  greatness  in 
art,  he  says  : 

"  We  shall  see  by  this  light,  three 
colossal  images  standing  up  side  by 
side,  looming  in  their  great  rest  of 
spirituality  above  the  whole  world- 
horizon,  —  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo 
and  Dante.  These  qualities  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  any 
direct  will  of  the  sculptor,  no  matter 
how  he  may  have  striven.  They 
must  have  been  a  part  of  his  en- 
vironment." 

We  know,  then,  that  Phidias 
moved  readily  and  naturally 
in  the  best  society  in  Athens, 
and  made  whatever  ideas  were 
uppermost  in  such  society  a 
part  of  himself,  and  therefore, 
of  necessity,  a  part  of  his  art. 

"  Awful  is  art  because  'tis  free, 

The  artist  trembles  o'er  his  plan 
Where  men  his  Self  must  see." 

The  great  sculpture  of  Phidias  gives 
us  a  most  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Athe- 
nian life  at  its   highest.     And    Athenian 


life  in  her  most  advanced  state  of  culture 
and  refinement  produces,  naturally,  a 
Phidias.     Lowell   speaks  with  a  full  and 


Adonis. — National    Museum,  Naples. 

loving    appreciation    of    this    period    of 
Greek  art,  when  he  says  : 

"  The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  its  perfectness, 
Unanswerable  as  Euclid,  self  contained, 
The  one  thing  finished  in  this  hasty  world." 
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Religion  with  them  had  become  theatrical. 
They  served  their  own  selfish  aims  rather  than 
the  gods  whom  their  fathers  had  worshipped  in 
reality.  The  conditions  of  life  and  the  ideas 
current  were  not  such  as  to  demand  expression 
in  great  and  enduring  forms,  and  it  is  a  tragic 
fact  that  the  Roman  people  did  not  produce 
one  great  native  sculptor  to  embody  their 
thoughts.  We  see,  then,  people  whose  artists 
were  imported  from  a  country  they  had  con- 
quered. The  artist's  calling  was  not  regarded 
as  sufficiently  noble  or  desirable  to  encourage 
any  man  of  genius  to  pursue  it.  There  was  no 
demand  for  creative  genius,  hence  no  creative 
genius  arose.  So  much 
for  the  conditions  of 
life  that  produce  no 
distinguished  artist. 
We  need  hardly  at- 
tempt to  show  that 
the  conditions  of  our 
life  in  America  are 
very  different. 

Having  considered 
the  art,  or  lack  of 
art,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, we  may  pass  to 


So  much  for  this  example.  We 
have  seen  that  to  be  a  great  artist 
in  Greece  was  to  be  the  equal  of 
the  greatest  in  the  land.  How 
different  with  the  Roman,  who  af- 
fected all  that  the  Greek  naturally 
was.  To  practice  the  fine  arts  in 
early  Rome  was  considered  effemi- 
nate and  trivial.  The  gross,  sen- 
sual nature  of  the  Roman  could 
not  well  grasp  the  calm  pleasure 
of  pure  form.     In  arts  as  in  letters,  Diana  de  GabH. 

the    Romans    borrowed   from   the 

Greeks ;  with  them  the  one  dominant  thought  was  to  acquire 
and  to  hold.  Their  sculptures  are  chiefly  images  of  the 
Caesars  and  their  dissolute  wives,  and  of  the  favorite  court 
nobles.  Their  statues  were  manufactured  often  before  they 
were  needed,  and  heads  were  added  to  suit  the  reigning 
sovereign.  Their  Roman  portrait  busts  are  modelled  with 
a  certain  vigor  and  power  that  characterized  all  they  did. 
The  Roman  was  better  suited  to  carry  out  vast  architectural 
plans,  to  bridge  over  great  rivers,  to  construct  gigantic  aque- 
ducts and  theatres,  to  build  enduring  roadways,  than  to  cre- 
ate pure  and  beautiful  forms.  His  nature  lacked  all  the 
finesse  of  the  Greek.  His  education  was  essentially  different. 
In  the  Augustine  age,  it  is  true,  Greek  influence  and  letters, 

and  the  Greek  sculpture  which  they  had  stolen  from  every  quarter  of  Hellas  and  set 
up  in  their  gaudy  villas,  had  done  something  to  refine  and  uplift  a  nature  that  was 
naturally  coarse.  But  the  love  of  art  at  its  highest  was  an  affectation  rather  than  a 
sincerity.     It  was  the  fashion  in  late  Rome  to  affect  a  love  for  the  fine  arts. 


The  Amazon  of  the  Vatican. 
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Corridor  in  the  National   Museum,  Naples. 


the  great  period  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. We  see,  in  studying  this  period, 
that  the  conditions  of  life  in  Italy  then 
were  much  the  same  as  in  Athens  in  the 
days  of  her  highest  art.  Indeed,  there 
had  been  a  great  revival  of  classical 
learning  in  Florence,  which  led  largely 
to  the  Renaissance  movement.  Men  en- 
joyed personal  freedom,  and  a  love  of 
the  fine  arts  became  a  passion  with  the 
Italians.  After  the  long  and 
utter  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  man  had  awakened  with 
new  aspirations  and  new  power 
in  heart  and  brain.  Whatever 
manifestation  art  took  on, 
whatever  was  done  in  it,  was 
done  with  a  seriousness  and  a 
spiritual  fervor  that  would, 
alone,  make  the  period  most 
interesting.  The  greatest 
sculptor  of  this  school  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  his  time ;  a  man 
of  fine  sensibilities,  of  com- 
plete and  rounded  education, 
of  deep  religious  feeling  and 
great  poetic  insight.  This  man  was 
Michael  Angelo.  He  practiced  many 
arts,  but  he  believed  sculpture  to  be 
his   most    natural    vehicle   of  expressing 


thought  and  feeling.  He  considered  it 
the  most  divine  of  all  arts,  and  the  most 
like  nature,  which  "  fashions  all  her  works 
in  high  relief." 

"This  vast  ball,  the  earth, 
Was  moulded  out  of  clay,  and  baked  in  fire ; 
Men,  women  and  all  animals  that  breathe 
Are     statues,    and     not     paintings.     Even   the 

plants, 
The  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  grasses,  were  first 
Sculptured,  and  colored  later." 


From  the  East  Pedement  of  the  Paithenon. 


Michael  Angelo  himself  said 


Sculpture  is  more  than  painting.     It  is  greater 
To  raise  the  dead  to  life,  than  to  create 
Phantoms  that  seem  to  live." 
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Sophocles. 

His  reverence  for  antique  sculpture 
amounted  almost  to  worship.  He  held 
himself  an  abashed  and  untutored  school- 
boy in  its  presence.  To  him  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  the  canons  of  art,  were 
sacred.  It  was  only  after  consummate 
study,  pursued  often  far  into  the  night, 
that  he  felt  himself  able  to  create.  Work 
was  his  joy  and  recreation,  and  his  art 
is  the  lesson  of  untiring  industry.  He 
was  a  man,  as  we  know,  who  helped  to 
form  the  political,  social  and  moral  ideas 
of  his  time,  more  even  than  such  ideas 
helped  to  mould  him.  His  faith  in  God 
was  unfaltering ;  let  his  Sibyls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  his  Moses  testify  to 


this.  Of  his  love  for  man  and  belief  in 
him  his  letters  as  well  as  his  sculpture 
give  us  abundant  proof.  He  was  a  man 
who  mastered  the  problems  of  the  time, 
and  his  art  is  essentially  ideal  art.  To 
him  the  true  was  the  ideal ;  he  saw  the 
typical  beyond  the  accidental.  It  was 
this  and  this  alone  that  he  strove  to  em- 
body. There  were  in  his  day,  as  now, 
realists  enough,  but  their  names  are  of 
no  meaning  to  us ;  they  passed  away  to- 
gether with  the  literal  facts  from  which 
they  could  not  escape.  To  Michael  An- 
gelo  belongs  that 

"  Divine  insanity  of  noble  minds 
That  never  falters  or  abates, 
But  labors,  and  endures  and  waits 
'Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds, 
And  what  it  cannot  find,  creates." 

So  we  may  leave  the  splendid  period 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  come  to 
the  modern  era.     The  only  school  that 


Demosthenes. 
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Antoninus   Pius. 


Caracalla. 


is  worth  our  consideration,  from  the 
standpoint  of  sculpture,  is,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  modern  era,  the  school  of 
France.  No  matter  how  we  may  criti- 
cize the  morale  of  her  art  to-day,  we 
must  give  her  full  and  complete  apprecia- 
tion for  the  splendid  initiative  step  she 
has  taken. 

In  the  Salon  of  this  year  (1892)  was 
a  group  representing  the  sculptor  Pyg- 
malion in  that  ecstatic  moment  when  his 
statue  of  Galatea  is  changed  from  the 
stone  to  actual  life.  It  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  public  was  inter- 
ested in  it  chiefly  for  two  reason,  —  first, 
because  it  was  the  plastic  work  of  a 
painter  who  has  been  ranked  among  the 
first  in  France  for  the  past  twenty  years ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  dramatic  mo- 
ment chosen  by  the  sculptor  was  one  in 
which  the  strongest  feelings  of  man's 
nature  are  called  into  play.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  noble  piece  of  work. 
The  Athenian  sculptor,  Pygmalion,  hav- 
ing wrought  long  and  carefully  over  his 
marble  figure,  sees  it  actually  transformed 
to  life  before  his  eyes.  His  prayer  to 
the  gods  has  been  answered.  Had  such 
a  subject  been  given  to  Phidias,  or  even 
to  Praxiteles,  what  a  glorious  group  might 
have  come  down  to  us  !  But  the  subject 
is  suggested  to  an  artist  of  a  later  day, 
in  a  country  of  advanced  civilization,  of 
remarkable    ingenuity,    and    of    vast    re- 


sources. All  these,  we  say,  go  toward 
the  making  of  a  great  art ;  and  with  such 
a  splendid  thought,  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  coun- 
try in  art,  was  it  not  right  to  expect  a 
result  supremely  beautiful?  The  artist 
had  had  every  advantage  of  study  in  his 
own  country  and  in  foreign  lands.  There 
was  only  one  thing  lacking  in  the  country 
that  produced  him,  and  in  the  man  who 
represented  her  art.  What  this  was,  has 
been  so  sententiously  and  aptly  put  by 


Mm 

1         ^^i^ 

^'■fISl'l»vli:i^*  *  iff : 

The  Sleeping  Ariadne. 

our    own     poet,    Sidney    Lanier,    that    I 
shall  quote  his  words  as  he  wrote  them  : 
"  Let  any  sculptor  hew  us  out  the  most  ravish- 
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ing  combination  of  tender  curves  and  spheric  soft- 
ness that  ever  stood  for  woman;  yet,  if  the  lip 
have  a  certain  fulness  that  hints  of  the  flesh,  if 
the  brow  be  insincere,  if  in  the  minutest  particu- 
lar the  physical  beauty  suggest  a  moral  ugliness, 


Caesar  Augustus. — Vatican. 

that  sculptor,  unless  he  be  portraying  a  moral  ug- 
liness for  a  moral  purpose,  may  as  well  give  over 
his  marble  for  paving-stones.  Time,  whose  judg- 
ments are  inexorably  moral,  will  not  accept  his 
work.  For,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  he  who  has 
not  yet  perceived  how  artistic  beauty  and  moral 
beauty  are  convergent  lines  which  run  back  into 
a  common  ideal  origin,  and  who,  therefore,  is  not 
afire  with  moral  beauty,  just  as  with  artistic  beauty, 
—  that  he,  in  short,  who  has  not  come  to  that 
stage  of  quiet  and  eternal  frenzy,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  the  holiness  of  beauty 
mean  one  thing,  burn  as  one  fire,  shine  as  one 
light  within  him,  he  is  not  yet  the  great  artist." 

Had  Sidney  Lanier  stood  before  this 
group,  he  could  not  have  written  a  more 
pertinent  criticism  of  it,  or  a  more  just 
one.  The  supreme  moment  in  a  sculp- 
tor's life  is  brought  down  to  express 
merely  the  animal  side  of  human  love. 
A  noble  thought  is  debased.  In  the  utter 
realism  to  which  the  sculptor  has  aban- 
doned himself  is  found  not  one  trace  of 
ideal  beauty.  Had  a  Greek  treated  this 
subject,  he  would  have  made  uppermost 


the  unutterable  joy  that  any  creator  feels 
in  seeing  his  work  given  that  final  touch 
which  is  beyond  the  hand  of  the  greatest 
genius ;  a  joy  akin  to  that  with  which  a 
mother  looks  upon  her  first  child,  and 
hears  its  cry.  The  legend  tells  us  that 
many  eminent  critics  of  Athens  had  vis- 
ited Pygmalion's  studio,  had  looked  upon 
his  statue,  and  told  him  it  all  but  lived. 
This  breath  of  life  is  the  one  thing  his 
wonderful  creation  lacked  ;  when  lo  !  en- 
tering his  studio  for  a  last  look  at  his 
work,  in  the  fading  light  of  perhaps  a 
day  of  hopeless  endeavor,  he  hears  a 
voice,  soft,  undulating  and  distant,  calling 
him  by  name.  He  looks  about  the  stu- 
dio and  sees  no  one.  Again  he  hears 
this  soft,  bird-like  note  calling  to  him. 
Something  leads  him  to  the  niche  which 
he  had  set  apart  for  this  darling  expres- 
sion of  his  highest  thought.  As  he  draws 
back  the  heavy  curtain,  his  head  swims 
and  he  clings  convulsively  for  support  to 
its  heavy  folds.  The  gods  have  wrought 
a  miracle ;  his  tireless  prayers  have  been 
answered,  and  the  one  thing  that  his 
work  lacked  is  given  to  it  before  his  eyes. 
He  sees  the  warm  blood  mount  from  the 
heart  and  flush  into  the  rounded  curve 
of  the  cheek.  He  sees  the  cold,  marble 
lips  red  with  sweet  new  life ;  and  more 
than  all  else,  the  expression  which  he 
wrought  upon  for  so  many  months  is  sud- 


Marcus  Aurehus.  —  Capitol,  Rome. 

denly  consummated,  and  the  eyes  look 
down  upon  him  with  inexpressible  ten- 
derness and  gratitude ;  and  the  lips  ex- 
press, in  that  word,  "  Pygmalion,"  all  that 
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Bas-Relief  from  Arch   of  Titus 


any  woman  could  say  to  one  who  had 
called  her  from  unconscious  to  conscious 
being.  What  are  the  feelings  of  a  finely 
organized  normal  nature  under  such  con- 
ditions? Would  he  not  fall  upon  his 
knees,  or  upon  his  face,  before  the  living 
statue?  If  he  could  express  himself  at 
all,  would  it  not  be  in  monosyllables,  or 
in  the  expression  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness?  For  the  moment,  surely  he  would 
not  dare  to  touch  a  thing  so  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  gods.  No  Greek  could 
have  done  so.  How,  then,  has  this 
French  sculptor  treated  the  subject?  He 
represents  the  man  clinging  madly  on 
tip-toe  to  his  living  statue,  and  pressing 
upon  her  lips  a  kiss,  that,  from  the  ex- 
pression upon  his  face,  has  in  it  not  one 
trace  of  a  man  endowed  with  spiritual 
feeling. 

I  have  dwelt  for  some  length  upon  this 
creation,  because  it  is  a  typical  manifesta- 
tion of  the  modern  school  of  sculpture  in 
France.  French  sculpture  deals  too 
much  with  poetical  legends,  and  thoughts 
that  admit  of,  while  they  do  not  original- 
ly mean  to  convey,  an  obscene  interpreta- 
tion ;  or  it  is  given  over  to  the  clever 
copying  of  some  model,  to  which  the 
sculptor  affixes  a  title  of  his  own,  either 
to  sell,  or  draw  attention  to  his  work  —  a 
title  which  in  no  way  belongs  to  the  fig- 
ure. As  examples  of  this  latter  repre- 
sentation, one  may  instance  the  Dianas 
of  M.  Falguiere,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  St. 
John  of  M.  Bodin,  in  the  Luxembourg 
gallery  in  Paris.     These  names  belong  in 


no  respect  to  these  statues  ;  the  former, 
as  one  may  see,  has  no  possible  claim  to 
the  name  of  Diana,  the  chaste  and  ex- 
quisite goddess  of  the  Greek,  the  sacred 
guardian  of  the  hearth ;  and  the  latter 
has  certainly  no  characteristic  by  which 
we  may  recognize  a  St.  John  prophesy- 
ing in  the  wilderness  the  coming  of  a 
Saviour.  The  students  of  the  Paris 
schools  know  the  latter  to  be  the  copy  of 
a  low-browed,  ignorant  Italian  model. 
The  calling  it  a  St.  John  must  have  been 
the  suggestion  of  one  who  knew  little  of 
that  inspired  character. 

So  much  for  this  brief  description  of 
the  main  stream  and  tendency  of  much 
French    sculpture.      To    this    there    are 


A   Fragment.  —  Luca   Delia   Robbia. 
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some  notable  exceptions,  as  for  instance, 
the  work  of  M.  M.  Barrias,  Chapu, 
Thomas  and  Dubois.  The  way  a  thing 
is  told  has  come  to  mean  more  in  France 
than  the  thing  orj  idea  itself.  The  Salon 
has  bred  a  number  of  men  who  seek  for 
cheap  notoriety  through  the  by-ways  and 
artifices  of  technical  skill,  or  by  the  de- 
piction of  sd>me  licentious  subject.  Bet- 
ter the  dry/  suffering,  ascetic  art  of  the 
monk,  whjfch  has  devotion  and  inspiration 
as  its  fountain  head,  than  an  art  in  which 
the  tdfling  of  a  thing  dominates  the 
thomght. 

Going  back  to  the  Salon  of  this  year, 
as/  a  showing  of  the  last  work  done  by 
the  best  known  school  of  sculpture  in 
the  modern  world,  namely,  that  of  France, 
there  was  one  piece  of  work  of  vast  im- 
portance by  an  American  sculptor.  It 
was  placed  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  far  away  from  the  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea  which  has  been  described.  It 
was  poorly  placed  and  in  a  bad  light. 
Many  visitors  did  not  see  it  at  all.  The 
work  was  in  high  relief,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  placed  upon  the  tomb  of 
a  young  sculptor.  It  consisted  of  two 
figures.  A  youth  of  noble  mien  and  in- 
telligent, quick  sensibilities,  stands  before 
a  design  of  a  sphinx  which  he  is  cutting 
in  low  relief  from  the  background.     His 


right  arm  is  drawn  back,  the  whole  body 
braced,  the  left  hand  holds  his  chisel 
firmly,  and  his  entire  self  is  wrapt  up  in 
the  bringing  his  thought  out  of  that  stub- 
born material.  To  the  left,  and  but 
slightly  removed  from  him,  is  a  stately 
female  figure,  Greek  in  contour,  but 
modern  in  feeling,  representing  Death. 
In  her  right  hand  is  a  spray  of  laurel; 
her  left  hand  has  been  raised  silently,  and 
rests  gently  and  regretfully,  fatefully  one 
may  see,  upon  the  point  of  the  eager 
chisel.     She  would  not  stay  that  impetu- 


Canova's   Perseus. 


The  "Great  Conde."  —  By  Fremiet. 

ous  stroke,  could  she  help  it,  but  one 
reads  in  her  face  what  she  does  not 
speak,  namely,  that  she  is  but  the  trans- 
mitter of  a  message  of  whose  import  she 
is  unconscious,  but  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
deliver  it  sealed.  The  head  is  half  veiled. 
The  sculptor  has  achieved  in  this  work  a 
thing  after  which  many  men  have  striven, — 
the  happy  blending,  we  may  call  it,  of  the 
antique  feeling  for  form  and  proportion, 
—  what  in  Greek  art  appeals  to  us  most, 
and  what  we  may  term  sculpturesque,  with 
a  modern  and,  perhaps,  Christian  expres- 
sion of  character.  This  work  has  be- 
hind it  a  great  poetic  thought,  and  a  con- 
scious, or  unconscious,  moral  purpose. 
The  sculptor's  convictions  were  clear,  and 
he  has  expressed  them  firmly. 
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I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  say,  that 
our  people  have  produced  a  work  of  this 
quality,  and  that  America's  conditions  of 
life  have  been  such  as  to  develop  a  sculp- 
tor of  this  order.  The  man  who  created 
it  was  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French. 
There  is  in  it  something  that 
belongs,  while  it  is  cosmo- 
politan in  a  way,  essentially 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  There 
are  one  or  two  men  in  Eng- 
land who  might  have  produc- 
ed this  work,  but  it  belongs 
especially  to  the  finer  Ameri- 
can. It  is  of  such  work  that 
Lanier  was  thinking  when  he 
wrote  thus  to  a  young  Ameri- 
can artist : 


"  Can  not  one  say  with  authority 
to  the  young  artist,  whether  work- 
ing in  stone,  in  color,  in  tones,  or 
in  character-forms  of  the  novel,  so 
far  from  dreading  that  your  moral 
purpose  will  interfere  with  your 
beautiful  creation,  go  forward  in 
the  clear  conviction  that  unless  you 
are  suffused  —  soul  and  body,  one 
might  say  —  with  that  moral  pur- 
pose which  finds  its' largest  expres- 
sion in  love,  that  is,  the  love  of  all 
things  in  their  proper  relation;  un- 
less you  are  suffused  with  this  love, 
do  not  dare  to  meddle  with  beauty; 
unless  you  are  suffused  with  beauty, 
do  not  dare  to  meddle  with  love; 
unless  you  are  suffused  with  truth, 
do  not  dare  to  meddle  with  good- 
ness; in  a  word,  unless  you  are 
suffused  with  truth,  wisdom,  good- 
ness and  love,  abandon  the  hope 
that  the  ages  will  accept  you  as  an 
artist." 


If  the  conditions  of  our 
national  life  have  been  such 
as  to  produce  one  example, —  m 
and  I  could  instance  other 
works  of  art  of  this  order  and 
merit  by  Americans,  —  the 
outlook  for  American  sculpture  is  certainly 
most  auspicious.  But  there  are  certain 
things  in  our  educational  institutions  that 
need  careful  thought  and  sagacious  hand- 
ling. Every  young  artist  or  lover  of  the 
fine  arts  should  be  taught  and  made  to 
understand  that  a  great  national  art  is  pos- 
sible only  with  a  great  national  life.  He 
must  be  shown,  through  history  and  experi- 
ence, that  art  is  the  plastic  manifestation 
of  the  ideas  that  are  current  when  such  art 


is  produced.     Let  him 
lovely  art  of  Greece  ir 
and  then  make  himsel 
conditions  of  Hellenic  1 
such  art.     Let  him  see  t 


Thomas  Carlyle.  —  On  the  Thames   Embankment,  London. 

BY    J.    E.    BOEHM. 


table  and  that  our  art  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently inevitable.  We  are  striving  still 
to  express  great  ideas  and  thoughts  that 
are  not  generally  accepted.  Let  him 
learn  that  he  must  do  his  share  in  the 
propagating  of  such  great  ideas,  if  he  is 
to  make  a  great  art  era  for  America  pos- 
sible. 

Art  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  largely 
a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  Let 
the  demand  be  for  art  of  a  spiritual  and 
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Gallaudet  and  his  First  Deaf-mute  Pupil. 

BY   DANIEL   C.    FRENCH. 


enduring  beauty,  and  the  supply  will  not 
fail.  Let  the  student  take  to  heart  also 
the  thought  that  art  is  not  invention,  but 
subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution,  as  is 
science  ;  and  let  us  put  away  at  once  and 
forever  the  foolish  idea  that  science  and 
mechanics  are  at  war  with  art.  Indeed, 
we  may  safely  say  that  great  art  is  im- 
possible without  great  science.  The  hand 
that  executed  and  the  brain  that  devised 


the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was  the  hand 
of  a  completely  trained  artisan  and  the 
brain  of  a  man  who  was  master  of  the 
science  of  his  own  day  and  the  ages  that 
had  preceded  him.  Going  back  still 
further  to  the  great  days  of  Egypt  under 
the  Memphite  dynasty,  we  see  that  the 
sculptor  and  architects  who  planned  and 
placed  the  wonderful  pyramids  and 
sphinx, — 
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With  eyes  that  see  on  and  far 

Unto  the  lights  of  the  great  Past,  new 

Fair  for  the  Future's  track," 


lit 


were  men  trained  in  a  school  of  en- 
gineering superior  to  our  own.  I  have 
been  told  by  an  explorer,  that  in  the 
great  ruins  he  had  visited,  the  immense 
blocks  of  granite  were  so  nicely  put 
together  that  he  could  not  thrust  a 
needle  point  between  the  cracks. 

Coming  down  to  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, we  find  that  Michael  Angelo 
and  Leonardo  not  only  knew  their  own 
particular  art,  and  its  sister  arts,  but 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  best 
scientific  knowledge  of  their  day.  They 
were  called  upon  to  plan  fortifications, 
and  to  throw  up  the  defences  of  a  city, 
as  well  as  to  paint  sublime  frescoes,  and 
to  cut  endur- 
ing thoughts 
and  ideas  in 
stone.  From 
these  ages 
and  men,  the 
artist,  old  or 
young,  must 
learn  the  vital 
lesson  of  a 
rounded    de- 


Victory. 

BY   RAUCH. 

velopment,  and  this  comes 
only  with  great  reverence 
for  the  past. 

Having  seen  that 
science  is  not  at  war  with, 
but  positively  friendly  to 
and  necessary  for,  the  pro- 
duction of  great  art,  let 
our  artists  move  along 
the    lines    of    established 
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stry. 


Washington. 

BY   THOMAS    BALL.  —  BOSTON   PUBLIC   GARDEN. 

principles,  taking  all  that  is  worthy  from 
the  past ;  and  with  the  same  reverence 
that  all  great  men  have  shown 
for  Greek  art,  we  shall  be 
able,  if  we  are  worthy,  to  cre- 
ate something  lasting.  It  is 
only  when  we  know  what  has 
gone  before,  that  we  are  able 
to  give  some  new  manifesta- 
tion in  art,  growing  out  of 
the  leading  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  people.  It  is 
creation  and  not  invention 
that  belongs  to  art. 

Institutions  that  teach  the 
fine  arts  must  not  only  em- 
brace complete  technical  de- 
partments, but  must  throw 
open  to  the  students  lectures 
upon  history,  archaeology, 
science  and  literature,  and  a 
special  course  in  the  pro- 
vince of  criticism.  Might 
not  such  institutions  have  a 
department  for  the  training 
of  men  to  criticise  the  fine 
arts    intelligently    and    sym- 
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The  Puritan. 

BY   AUGUSTUS   ST.    GAUDENS.  —  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

pathetically?  There  are  men  in  our 
own  city  who  are  capable  of  criticising  a 
statue  from  an  intellectual  standpoint, 
but  who  lack  altogether  that  sympathetic 
grasp  of  the  artist's  plastic  thought  which 
should  characterize  a  man  who  makes 
criticism  his  vocation.  One  needs  to 
have  the  sensuous  nature  developed,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual.  Nothing  would 
help  more  to  realize  this  than  the  study 
of  poetry.  One  would  rather  have  had 
Keats  to  criticise  a  statue,  or  our  own 
poet,  Lanier,  than  the  most  learned  of 
men.  Then,  too,  students  should  be 
taught  what  is  bad  art,  as  well  as  what  is 
good  art.  Indeed,  I  have  thought,  at 
times,  that  it  would  be  well  to  preserve 
in  museums  the  statues  of  bad  men  of 
our  day  and  time,  as  well  as  representa- 
tions of  noble  men ;  for  on  no  paper  is 
written  so  plainly  the  history  of  crime 
and  vice  as  it  is  written  upon  the  human 
face.  What  commentary  more  essenti- 
ally truthful  than  the  sculptor's  art? 
Look  at  the  busts  of  Nero,  for  example, 


—  at  the  Nero  Capitol  in  Rome.  In 
early  life  the  face  is  fine,  frank  and  prom- 
ising. Study  its  gradual  debasement  un- 
til you  see  the  spirit  of  the  man  utterly 
eliminated.  It  is  a  history  that  one  can 
follow  without  knowing  how  to  read,  and 
it  is  a  history  as  lasting  as  bronze. 

A  child  must,  then,  learn  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad  art  to  learn  what 
ideas  are  worthy  of  and  capable  of  being 
represented  in  sculpture.  He  must  be 
made  to  see  the  limitations  of  this  art, 
and  to  understand  its  principles.  Past 
schools  of  art  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed ;  their  rise,  the  period  of  their 
highest  achievements,  and  their  deca- 
dence ;  and  all  this  should  be  illustrated 
by  casts  from  such  fragments  as  remain 
to  us  of  such  schools.  Would  it  not  be 
well  if  the  children  of  the  public  schools, 
as  well  as  of  the  art  academies,  could  be 
taken  once  a  week,  at  least,  to  the  art 
museum  to  hear  interesting  lectures  upon 


Joan  of  Arc. 
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the  sculptures,  as  they  stand  face  to  face 
with  them?  The  work  recently  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Public  School  Art  League  is 
a  wide  step  in  the  right  direction.  Taste 
does  not  come  of  itself.  The  power  of 
selection  should  be  dwelt  upon  as  all- 
important,  and  the  study  of  composition, 
so  little  thought  of  to-day  in  schools  of 
art.  Indeed,  education  must  be  of  an 
order  to  develop  a  child  harmoniously, 
and  then,  even  if  he  do  not  pursue  the 
fine  arts  as  a  calling,  a  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful will  be  a  saving  grace  in  his  nature. 

The  study  of  sculpture  teaches,  if  any- 
thing, the  lesson  of  moderation.  Balance 
and  self-poise  are  necessary  to  one  who 
would  either  practice  or  understand 
sculpture.  Above  all,  should  not  a  stu- 
dent learn  that  art  is  so  much  a  part  of 
life  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it ; 
that  the  great  men  of  all  time,  who  have 
produced  great  art,  have  been  great  in 
themselves?  Emerson  has  said  : 
J.  Q  A.  Ward's  Washington.  "  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 

wall  street,  new  york.  His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought." 


Death  and  the  Sculptor. —  By  Daniel  C.  French. 
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What  is  needed  most  in  America,  per- 
haps, is  a  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  ; 
then  art  will  follow  naturally.  Tis  the 
spiritual  significance  of  a  work  of  art  that 
we  must  look  for ;  this  is  as  utterly 
opposed  to  the  sickly  sentimental  as  to 
the  purely  materialistic.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  attaining  this  is  through  the 
study  of  poetry.  There  is  little  danger 
of  our  people  having  too  much  poetry  • 
too  few  of  us  feel  with  Keats  that,  "  the 
poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead."  The 
trend  of  our  life  sets  too  steadily  toward 
the  prosaic  and  practical.  We  are  taught 
that  a  practical  sense  is  not  compatible 
with  a  love  of  poetry  and  ideal  beauty. 
Is  not  this  an  error?  Have  not  the  great 
spiritual  ideas  of  the  world  been  ulti- 
mately the  most  practical?  The  love  of 
art  is  distinctly  spiritualizing.  We  have 
need  of  poetic  thought  to  express  the 
masterly  ideas  of  our  civilization,  its  free- 
dom, its  generous  humanity  and  its 
democratic  simplicity.  Nor  can  we  ham- 
mer away  too  much  upon  the  idea  of 
historic  reverence. 

There  is  a  sad  inclination  now,  visible 
in  architecture  and  in  music,  perhaps, 
more  than  in  painting  and  in  sculpture, 
to  endeavor  to  produce  some  startling 
effect  by  a  mingling  of  many  styles  into 
one  building,  or  oratorio.  We  must  in- 
culcate a  love  for  style.  What  a  pity  that 
there  has  not  been  a  more  general  follow- 
ing of  a  style  of  architecture,  for  example, 
to  which  Richardson  gave  such  a  splen- 
did impetus  !  Daniel  French,  St.  Gaud- 
ens,  Warner  and,  before  them,  Thomas 
Ball,  have  given  us  new  standards  for  an 
American  school  of  sculpture.  Let  us 
follow  and  develop  this  splendid  leading. 
When  our  artists  and  our  public  are 
moving  along  the  lines  of  spiritual  and 
poetic  thought,  where  great  ideas  alone 
flourish,  then  shall  we  have  creations  and 
embodiments  of  beauty,  power  and  truth, 
of  which  now  we  hardly  dream.  Our 
civilization  must  learn  the  lesson  of 
spiritual  freedom,  the  liberty  of  self-con- 
trol. We  shall  learn  then  how  best  to 
dispose  of  the  immense  wealth  we  are 
accumulating.  Throughout  our  country 
has  sprung  up  a  generous  emulation 
among  wealthy  men  to  endow  and  build 
educational    institutions,    but    these    are 


often  hampered  seriously  by  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  generous  but  per- 
haps not  far-seeing  donor.  Let  such  men 
learn  to  place  their  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  understand  education.  It 
is  a  science,  and  needs  as  much  study  as 
the  attention  given  to  the  accumulating 
of  material  fortunes. 

It  is  the  imaginative  faculty,  then,  that 
we  must  seek  to  develop  in  our  people. 
There  are  few  men  without  ideals ;  in- 
deed, the  poets,  who  know  life,  tell  us 
that  every  man  has  within  himself  a  pure 
ideal  or  aspiration.  Then  let  us  do  all 
we  can  in  our  city  and  in  our  country  to 
develop  and  provide  for  an  artist,  when 
we  find  one.  Let  not  the  good  seed  of 
genius  fall  on  sterile  ground.  Let  us  not 
cross  the  seas  to  buy  works  of  foreign 
masters,  when  the  same  money  here  will 
produce  a  master.  In  other  words,  let  us 
have  a  disinterested  love  of  art.  Many 
fine  pictures  and  statues  fall  into  the 
hands  of  wealthy  men ;  and  they  hold 
them  much  as  they  hold  their  fast 
horses.  They  are  put  away  where  the 
public  cannot  see  them,  and  the  owner 
boasts  of  the  fact  that  he  possesses 
the  original. 

If  art  is  worthy  and  beautiful,  it  belongs 
to  the  people  as  much  as  does  freedom. 
Let  us  do  honor,  then,  to  those  men  who, 
setting  aside  selfish  desires,  will  buy  a 
picture  or  statue  and  present  it  to  a  mus- 
eum, where  it  may  be  seen  by  all,  and 
where  all  may  be  benefited  by  it.  The 
giving  that  gives  itself,  its  own  love,  is  the 
only  giving  worth  having. 

The  moral  temperature,  as  Taine  would 
call  it,  is  ripe  for  a  great  art  with  us. 
Our  wars  are  over,  at  least  it  would 
seem  so  for  the  present,  and  the  keen  ap- 
preciation which  the  American  people 
feel  for  those  who  fought  and  died  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  to  establish  universal! 
freedom  has  given  birth  to  an  earnest 
desire  to  commemorate  in  some  lasting 
form  the  heroic  services  rendered.  In 
no  country  in  the  civilized  world  are  so 
many  monuments  projected  as  here  in 
America.  Money  is  freely  given  for  this 
purpose,  both  by  the  government  and  by 
private  individuals.  The  only  thing  lack- 
ing seems  to  be  a  proper  discrimination 
as  to  who  shall  be  chosen  to  build  such 
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monuments  and  where  they  shall  be  erect- 
ed ;  yet  even  this  want  is  being  provided 
for,  and  Boston  has  the  honor  of  taking 
the  initiative  and  establishing  an  Art  Com- 
mission. When  public  taste  has  been 
■sufficiently  developed,  there  will  natural- 
ly be  little  need  of  such  censorship. 
When  our  educational  systems  have  been 
so  modified  and  developed  as  to  provide 
for  proper  and  rounded  artistic  education 
in  school  and  college,  this  matter  will 
need  no  further  remedy. 

The  age,  and  more  directly  our  own 
people,  are  concerned  in  the  study  of 
truth  and  character.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  know  the  essential  worth 
and  count  of  a  man,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  his  material  possessions.  This 
spiritual  desire  is  a  most  favorable  sign 
for  art,  and  especially  for  sculpture.  The 
age  is  seeking  for  the  very  thing  that  it  is 
the  distinctive  province  of  sculpture  to 
furnish.  History  shows  that  a  love  for 
the  sculpturesque,  —  I  speak  not  of  rude 
carving  or  imitation,  but  of  pure  form,  — 
comes  last  in  the  history  of  development. 
Color  is  with  us  from  our  infancy,  but  the 
love  of  form,  in  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  nation,  grows  only  with  its  spiritual 
life.  The  study,  during  the  past  century, 
of  man's  mental  characteristics  and  their 
highest  possible  attainment  has  led  us  un- 
consciously to  the  point  where  we  are  to 
study  and  understand  better  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual.  Browning  struck 
the  key-note  of  our  advanced  civilization 
when  he  said,  from  his  vast  study  and 
revelation,  "  The  only  thing  I  find  worth 
studying  is  the  development  of  the  human 
soul." 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  our  people 
are  ready  for  their  great  sculptor ;  that 
the  conditions  of  life  with  us  are  in  the 
main  those  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  great  art.  Along  with  this  spiritual 
desire  has  sprung  up  a  love  for  perfect 
physical  development.  Athletics,  to-day, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  our  school  and 
university  life  (whether  ostensibly  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  or  no)  as  they 
were  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece.  A 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  an  axiom 
known  to  every  young  American,  and  our 
healthful  return  to  out-of-door  exercise 
and    games,  and    to    suburban    living,  is 


bound  to  produce  a  finely  developed  race 
of  men  and  women.  We  are  learning  to 
look  upon  the  nude  form  in  the  way  that 
Greece  regarded  it,  viz :  as  the  highest 
possible  embodiment  of  a  man's  concep- 
tion of  and  love  for  ideal  beauty,  verita- 
bly the  temple  of  the  spirit.  Together 
with  that  sickly-sentimental  literature  of 
the  cheap  news-stand  is  passing  away  that 
pseudo-sentimental  idea,  engendered  by 
a  prudish  and  false  modesty,  that  the 
nude  figure  is  indecent.  When  we  learn 
that  to  have  a  beautiful  and  finely  de- 
veloped form  requires  moderation  in  life 
and  subjection  to  the  spiritual,  then  shall 
we  know  that  the  nude  form  is  as  pure 
as  God  made  it. 

One  thinks,  with  great  pity,  of  the 
poet  Heine,  dragging  himself  with  effort 
and  pain  through  the  courts  of  the 
Louvre,  along  the  corridor  and  into  the 
room  where  the  statue  of  the  Venus  of 
Melos  is  placed.  To  him  it  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  sublime  morality,  which 
he,  in  his  innermost  self,  aspired  to,  but 
failed  to  realize.  No  art  has  so  contrib- 
uted to  the  highest  enjoyment  and  calm 
intellectual  satisfaction,  no  art  has  so 
well  realized  man's  aspirations  for  abso- 
lute and  calm  beauty,  as  this  great  and 
benignant  art  of  sculpture.  From  it 
poets  have  drawn  their  most  exalted  im- 
ages ;  upon  it  they  have  built  their  choic- 
est expressions.  It  has  been  from  the 
first  a  saving  grace  to  man ;  its  power  to 
ennoble  and  dignify  and  exalt  is  un- 
bounded. It  was  the  central  and  most 
complete  development  that  human  life 
had  ever  taken  on.  No  one  has  ever 
dared  to  attribute  to  it  an  impure  or  un- 
worthy object.  Where  carving  has  had 
an  unworthy  or  ignoble  office,  it  has  from 
its  very  purpose  and  nature  placed  itself 
without  the  domain  of  the  sculpturesque, 
and  such  effort  cannot  legitimately  be 
called  sculpture.  It  is  all  and  more  than 
poets  praise  of  it,  the  calmest  and  sim- 
plest of  all  the  arts,  the  most  moderate, 
the  most  holy,  the  most  exalting  and  the 
most  enduring  of  man's  efforts  to  place 
human  life  upon  the  plane  which  God 
originally  intended  it  to  occupy.  More 
than  all  word  of  teacher  does  it  spon- 
taneously show  man's  body  to  be  the 
lovely    possession    of   an    immortal    and 
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beautiful  spirit.  Well  does  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  knew  it  as  well  as  any  who 
has  ever  lived,  speak  of  it  as  — 


'•  All  that  embellishes  and  sweetens  life 
And  lifts  it  from  the  level  of  low  cares 
Into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  beauty." 


PRETTY    MISS    BARNEVELD. 


By    Willis  Boyd  Allen. 


I. 


Boston,  Tuesday  Eve. 
Dear  Phil  :  —  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
it  of  you,  —  no,  I  wouldn't!     That  you, 

—  rich  as  a  Croe  —  Rockefeller,  —  snugly 
packed  away  in  your  comfortable  law- 
office,  your  feet  (no  doubt)  on  your  desk, 
and  a  cigar  under  that  idol  of  a  mustache, 
should  deliberately  wait  for  a  poor,  lone- 
some, discouraged  fellow  like  me  to  write 
first  !  Not  that  I  forget  that  I  promised 
to  begin ;  but  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  expect  me  to  be  on  time.  "He 
had  too  much  genius  to  be  punctual," 
Colley  Cibber  says  somewhere.  That's 
my  case  exactly.  But  of  course  you 
must  wait  for  a  declaration  before  you 
file  an  answer,  you  old  law-dictionary, 
you  !  You  can't  proceed  till  the  proper 
affidavits  have  been  made,  you  venerable 
Dodson-&-Fogg  ! 

There,  Phil,  you  know  very  well  by  all 
this  nonsense  that  I'm  awfully  homesick, 
and  just  talking  against  time.  I  got  here 
last  Wednesday  night,  in  a  pouring  rain  ; 

—  and  when  it  rains  in  Boston,  it  —  rains. 
Began  economy  by  taking  a  horse-car 
over  to  this  house,  or  the  nearest  point  to 
it,  about  a  dozen  rods  away.  Everybody 
in  that  car  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  damp. 
Two  or  three  old  ladies  in  waterproofs 
shed  rain  benevolently  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust ;  a  long  babe-in-arms  being 
held  in  its  mother's  lap  by  the  middle, 
confidingly  laid  his  muddy  little  boots  in 
my  lap,  and  went  to  sleep.  I  tried  to 
tuck  his  legs  away  somehow,  but  they 
wouldn't  fold  up.  The  one  alleviation  of 
that  twenty  minutes'  ride  was  a  very  pret- 
ty-ish  sort  of  a  girl  just  opposite.  While 
I  was  engaged  in  foreshortening  that 
neighborly  infant,  I  happened  to  glance 
up,    and  met  this  pair    of  merry    brown 


eyes.  If  it  hadn't  been  Boston,  I'm  cer- 
tain she'd  have  smiled,  out  of  sympa- 
thy. As  it  was,  she  flushed  a  little,  look- 
ed out  of  the  window,  and  confined  her 
attention,  the  rest  of  the  way,  to  the 
other  ten  passengers  on  my  side,  survey- 
ing them  all  calmly  by  turns,  and  crossing 
over  my  head  by  a  kind  of  optical  gym- 
nastics every  time  she  came  to  me.  I've 
rattled  on  about  that  young  lady  simply 
because  hers  was  the  only  attractive  face 
I've  seen  in  Athens  ;  and  because  I 
don't  mean  to  write  another  word  about 
girls  this  winter.  Too  much  business  on 
hand,  my  son.  Vigilantibus,  non  dormi- 
entibus,  leges  servient.  How  do  you  like 
that,  Cerberus?  All  easy  words,  so  don't 
haul  down  "Andrews."  But  I  digress. 
Wait  a  minute  till  I  throw  a  lump  of  Syd- 
ney coal  on  my  fire  —  thank  heaven  I 
have  an  open  grate! — There,  it  took 
longer  than  I  thought,  because  I  had  to 
wash  my  hands.  I  must  beg,  borrow  or 
steal  a  pair  of  tongs.  Well,  I  flopped  up 
to  the  front  door  of  this  house,  with 
mackintosh  and  portmanteau.  I  ring  — 
one  of  those  bothering  electric  bells, 
where  you  never  know  whether  it  goes  or 
not.  Door  opens  two  inches,  and  servant 
girl  views  me  through  the  crack  with  an  ex- 
pression as  if  she  contemplated  discharg- 
ing a  bowgun  at  me,  through  the  embras- 
ure, like  the  warder  of  a  castle.  "  Wait- 
aminit,"  she  snaps,  —  and  bang  goes  the 
door.  I  really  contemplated  going  to  a 
police  station  and  applying  for  free  lodg- 
ings. How  wet  and  cross  I  was  you  can 
imagine.  Pretty  soon,  however,  the  door 
opened  again,  —  wide,  this  time,  —  and 
one  of  the  motherliest  little  women  you 
ever  saw  took  me  by  the  hand  (I  had 
sent  references  and  engaged  rooms,  you 
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know  )  and  gave  me  a  first-class  welcome. 
In  the  next  five  minutes  I  was  dear-me'd, 
and  oh'd,  and  ah'd,  and  did-you-ever'd 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  chilly  recep- 
tion, the  rain,  and  the  infant  into  the  bar- 
gain. Jane,  the  servant-girl  aforesaid, 
who  after  all  proved  to  be  a  Janus,  and 
now  turned  the  most  beaming  of  faces 
upon  me,  fairly  flew  —  that  is,  in  a  sort 
of  happy  way,  as  a  hen  flies  —  from  base- 
ment to  attic,  putting  supper  on  my  ta- 
ble, lighting  a  fire  in  my  room,  and,  when 
she  could  do  nothing  else,  hovered,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  weighty  manner,  looking  for 
some  kindness  to  perform.  In  fact  both 
women  acted  as  if  I  was  a  draggled 
chicken,  yeep-'mg  about  a  rainy  farm-yard 
and  running  into  their  shed  for  shelter. 

N.B. — It's  astonishing  how  much  ser- 
vants come  to  resemble  their  masters  and 
mistresses.  Mrs.  Slade  and  Jane  have 
the  same  expression  on  their  faces,  the 
same  fairly  aggressive  benevolence,  and 
even  identical  gestures  and  tones  of 
voice,  on  similar  occasions. 

When  tea  was  over,  and  I  had  gone  up 
to  my  room  for  the  night,  and  had  got 
my  slippers  out  of  my  bag  and  onto  my 
feet  (this  to  protect  myself  from  Mrs. 
Slade,  who  insisted  on  rummaging  about 
in  a  closet  till  she  emerged  with  a  pair  of 
the  late  Mr.  S.'s  slippers,  made  of  Brussels 
carpet,  and  worlds  too  large), —  then  it 
was,  my  dear,  that  your  legal  features  rose 
before  me,  and  I  was  that  lonesome  that 
I  cr  —  no,  I  won't  confess  it.  The  fire 
smoked.  This  reminded  me  of  my  pipe, 
which  I  immediately  filled  with  tobacco 
and  memories, —  both  fine-cut,  superlative 
mixture, —  and  proceeded  to  draw  upon. 
How  I  recalled  then,  as  I  do  now,  old 
boy,  the  days  when  I  met  you  in  front  of 
Holworthy,  just  before  entrance  examin- 
ations !  How  scared  we  were,  and  how 
good-naturedly  you  told  me  everything 
encouraging  you  could  think  of,  while 
I  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say, 
to  save  me,  but  the  principal  parts  of 
ridr/jui  that  I  had  been  cramming  on  the 
night  before  !  Then  those  four  years 
that  followed :  the  freshman  scrapes, 
where  your  Blackstonian  brain  always 
pulled  us  both  through ;  your  generous 
praise  at  my  one  success,  in  themes  and 
forensics,  in  a  sea  of  troublous  failures  : 


our  walks  up  North  Avenue ;  and  the 
thrilling  episodes  of  the  'Port  singing- 
school.  Do  you  remember  that  little 
witch  of  a  soprano  who  stopped  her  ears 
and  laughed  so  prettily  when  I  cantered 
over  a  few  bars  of  alto  (a  cold  interfer- 
ing with  my  normally  melodious  tenor)  ? 
Of  course  you  remember  it, —  and  the 
sophomore  grandeur,  and  the  waking  up 
to  real  life  and  purpose  in  Norton's  Art 
Course,  junior  year.  It  was  you  who 
comforted  me  when  I  got  the  news  from 
home  next  year  that  there  was  no  more 
"  home  "  for  me  ;  for  when  mother  died, 
Phil,  she  took  home  up  to  Heaven  with 
her.  I  always  think  that  she  wears  the 
same  clothes  there,  and  reads  the  same 
books  she  had  here ;  that  somewhere, 
there,  is  the  old  gray  house,  with  the 
lilacs  and  pansies,  and  the  big  well 
sweep.  You  know  I  haven't  been  to 
Oakville  since  —  then. 

One  o'clock !  I  might  have  known 
that  if  I  once  started  reminiscing,  it 
would  be  an  all-night  job.  Do  write  me 
soon,  Phil,  and  let  me  know  how  the  law 
thrives  with  such  a  drawback  as  you 
attached  to  it.  Tell  me  about  the 
Lounsbury  people,  and  Miss  Kittie,  and 
all.  I  have  made  a  good  start  in  my 
work.  The  Herald  prints  an  article  of 
mine  in  their  Sunday  edition,  and  they 
pay  ten  dollars  a  column.  Scribner's 
sent  a  cheque  yesterday  for  the  October 
story,  and  I'm  working  hard  on  a  sketch 
that  I  think  will  take  in  one  of  the  old 
settlers, —  say,  ahem  !  the  Century  or 
Atlantic!  Audacious?  Wait  till  you  see. 
It's  make  or  break  with  me,  any  way. 
In  four  minutes  I  shall  be  in  bed.  I've 
tried  to  time  myself  on  getting  to  sleep, 
but  though  I  get  started  all  right  I  never 
can  be  quite  sure  on  the  finish.  There 
are  two  windows  in  my  room,  and  I  leave 
one  curtain  up  for  cheeriness.  Would 
both  of  them,  but  somebody  over  in  the 
opposite  house  persists  in  keeping  a  light 
burning  just  in  a  line  with  my  face,  fidget- 
ing me  so  that  I  can't  go  to  sleep.  If 
you  were  here,  I'd  get  you  to  apply  to 
the  Court  for  an  injunction.  Some  day 
I'll  bribe  Janus  to  go  over  and  present 
them  with  a  lamp-shade  or  a  —  Ow ! 
what  a  blot !     Good-night,  old  fellow. 

Yours,  Jack. 
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II. 

LOUNSBURY,   NOV.  9,    1 89-. 

Dear  Jack  :  —  And  now  comes  the  de- 
fendant and  for  answer  alleges  that  John 
R.  Meredith,  the  plaintiff  aforesaid,  gives 
away  his  whole  case  by  admitting  that  he 
promised  to  write  first.  You're  a  nice, 
logical  correspondent,  you  are  !  You'd 
better  practice  letter-writing,  just  to  get 
your  hand  in,  for  that  famous  novel  that 
is  to  startle  Boston  (together  with  the 
small  and  insignificant  portion  of  the 
world  that  manages  to  exist  outside  that 
city)  one  of  these  days.  Kittie  is  away 
from  home  just  now.  You  would  hardly 
know  her,  she's  grown  so  young-ladyish 
in  Vassar.  Let  me  see  —  it's  six  years 
since  you've  seen  her,  isn't  it?  —  and 
then  only  for  five  minutes,  I  believe. 
I'm  sorry  I'm  not  there  to  apply  for  a 
writ  against  the  owner  of  that  light. 
Suppose  you  write  on  a  postal  anony- 
mously:  "Sic  vtere  tuo  ut  alieno  non 
laedas"  and  mail  it  to  the  obnoxious 
neighbor?  I'd  like  to  write  a  longer 
letter,  my  dear  fellow,  but  honestly,  I'm 
awfully  "  druv,"  as  Aunt  Martha  used  to 
say,  on  an  accident  case,  where  my  client 
sues  the  B.  &  M.  road  for  twenty  thou- 
sand. Don't  expect  to  get  that,  of  course, 
but  in  the  matter  of  ad  damnum,  "  Not 
failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime."  You  can 
afford  to  write  often,  because  it's  right  in 
your  line.  I'll  preserve  all  your  letters 
in  a  sandal-wood  drawer,  for  posthumous 
purposes.  Now  fire  away,  and  address 
posterity,  through 
The 

Humble 
Channel 
Known  as 

P.  Barneveld. 

P.  S.  Why  don't  you  date  your  let- 
ters? Don't  fall  into  the  effeminate  fash- 
ion of  omitting  the  address  and  day  of 
the  month.  P.  B. 

III. 

Boston,  November  18,  189-. 
8-30  P.  M. 

Dear  Philip  :  —  I  trust  the  date  is  suf- 
ficiently accurate?  I'm  not  particular 
ahout    sandalwood.     Any   sort    of    good, 


every-day  wood  will  do ;  I  don't  even 
object  to  pine.  I  am  writing  away,  work- 
ing like  a  dog,  sending  articles,  stories 
(  !),  reports,  in  every  direction.  I  am 
throwing  the  whole  editorial  force  of  this 
country  into  an  agony  of  remorse,  if  1 
can  believe  their  tales  of  "  regret  "  and 
general  despondency  at  having  to  return 
my  MSS.  The  postmaster  of  Boston 
seriously  contemplates  filing  a  requisition 
in  Washington  for  an  increase  of  salary 
by  reason  of  the  immense  number  of 
stamps  sold  at  his  office  ;  and  the  paper 
mills  in  western  Massachusetts  are  work- 
ing night  and  day  to  supply  the  demand 
for  white  commercial  note  unruled.  Once 
in  a  while,  a  lonely  little  check  comes 
wandering  into  my  box.  How  would  it 
work,  I  wonder,  to  put  a  good  ad  da??i- 
num  on  my  articles,  as,  "This  sonnet, 
worth  $750.  Will  accept  $3.00  and  a 
year's  subscription  to  your  magazine. 
P.  S.     Please  return  if  available." 

There's  one  good  thing  —  my  accom- 
modations are  first-class,  in  their  way. 
Mrs.  Slade  actually  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance, and  Janus  O'Brien  (that's  her  whole 
name)  hangs  on  my  chair  until  I  feel  like 
Miserrimus  Dexter  with  Ariel  at  hand. 
That  light  in  the  opposite  window  is  out- 
rageous. It's  a  woman,  who  keeps  it 
burning  till  midnight,  probably  reading 
cheap  novels.  I've  caught  just  a  glimpse 
of  her,  once  or  twice,  but  she's  too  far 
off  for  me  to  get  any  idea  whether  she's 
young  or  old.  It's  the  gaslight  which, 
like  a  good  deed,  "gets  there  "  with  its 
beams,  across  a  space  of  two  hundred 
feet  or  more  of  this  naughty  world.  Two 
or  three  times  I've  thought  of  asking 
Janus  to  step  over  and  ask  her  to  at  least 
put  a  shade  over  the  light,  if  she  must 
burn  it.  I  don't  want  to  pull  down  my 
curtains,  and  I  won't,  for  anybody. 

O,  Philip,  what  do  you  suppose  !  I've 
met,  technically,  conventionally  and  de- 
lightfully met,  my  West  End  (horse  car) 
vis-a-vis  !  Now  don't  think  I'm  trying 
a  Marjorie  Daw  experiment  on  you. 
She  is  a  fact,  a  lovely,  piquant  reality; 
and  her  name  is  Dorothy.  Pier  last 
name  is  not  so  pretty.  In  fact  it's  the 
same  as  your  own,  and  you  know  I  always 
did  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  you, 
because  you  wouldn't  ask  the  legislature 
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to  change  it.  Of  course,  with  a  woman 
it's  different  —  now  laugh  !  I  can  hear 
you  !  I  only  mean  she  is  likely  some 
day  to  change  it.  She'd  never  look  at 
a  poor,  impecunious  scribbler  like  me. 
All  joking  aside,  Miss  Barneveld  is,  I 
should  say,  about  twenty ;  is  tall  and 
fair,  with  a  certain  exquisite  droop  that 
reminds  me  of  a  Mermet  rose.  It's  her 
eyes  that  are  the  loveliest  —  as  soft  and 
sweet  as  ever  poet  dreamed  of,  yet  ready 
to  dance  with  fun,  as  they  did  for  one 
instant  that  night  in  the  horse  car.  Of 
course  I  know  little  about  her  as  yet, 
but  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave  me  the 
introduction  —  bless  her  !  —  says  Miss 
Dorothy  is  a  lovely  girl  in  , every  respect, 
and  devoted  to  music,  which  she  is 
studying  this  winter.  In  short,  I  might 
write  as  Walter  Scott  did  to  his  mother 
on  a  certain  momentous  occasion  (do 
you  remember?)  :  "  Her  temper  is  sweet 
and  cheerful,  her  understanding  good, 
her  principles  of  religion  very  serious." 

I  must  tell  you  where  I  met  her,  and 
then,  good-night !  It  was  at  a  little  tea 
given  by  Miss  Bruce,  the  friend  I've 
mentioned.  There  were  twenty  or  thirty 
young  people  present,  not  from  the 
wealthiest  classes  I  should  say — witness 
my  own  presence  there  !  —  but  most  of 
them  cultivated  and  genial.  Modesty 
forbids  my  repeating  the  additional  par- 
enthesis. When  I  had  been  there  almost 
half  an  hour,  and  was  thinking  of  taking 
my  leave,  in  came  this  dainty  vision  in 
dOve  gray.  I  recognized  her  instantly, 
and,  by  her  slight  start  and  puzzled  look, 
which  went  almost  as  soon  as  it  came, 
I  think  she  knew  me.  As  soon  as  I 
could  get  a  chance,  I  whispered  to  Miss 
Bruce  to  introduce  me.  "  I'm  glad  you 
have  decided  to  stay  with  us  a  little 
longer,"  says  my  hostess  aloud,  with  a 
demure  glance  into  my  eyes.  "  Miss 
Barneveld,  may  I  present  my  friend, 
Mr.  Meredith?"  And  with  this  she 
sails  off  to  another  corner  of  the  room, 
leaving  us  together.  I  was  so  confused 
that  I  came  out  with  the  first  thought 
in  my  mind.  "  It's  feet  were  very 
muddy,"  I  stammered.  "I  hated  to 
wake  it  up."  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  ridiculous?  Mr.  F.'s  aunt  was  noth- 
ing compared.     But   the   best  of  it  was, 


she  understood,  and  laughed  in  the  pret- 
tiest way ;  so  the  ice  was  broken  at  once, 
and  we  —  Oh,  I  said  I  wasn't  going  to 
write  any  more,  didn't  I? 

Yours  hazily, 

Jack. 

IV. 

LOUNSBURY,  NOV.   20,    1 89-. 

Look  here,  Jack,  didn't  I  always  tell 
you  I  intended  you  for  my  brother-in- 
law?  Kittie  isn't  here  to  box  my  ears, 
but  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  you  going  on 
so  about  "  dove  gray,"  "  Mermet  roses," 
"  poets'  eyes,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Dear,  dear,  to  think  that  sober,  plodding 
Jack  Meredith  should  be  so  struck  in  a 
heap  by  a  pretty  girl !  I  suppose  she  is 
pretty,  by  what  you  say.  How  did  you 
find  out  Miss  Dorothy's  private  char- 
acter? Miss  Bruce  told  you,  you  say. 
You  must  have  made  your  party  call 
with  exemplary  promptness,  my  son.  I 
thought  you  had  abjured  all  teas,  recep- 
tions and  mundane  dissipations  of  that 
sort !  Lucky  for  you  that  you  took  your 
ex-intended-brother-in-law's  advice,  and 
put  on  your  Prince  Albert  for  the  fray, 
like  a  man.  You  are  so  rattled,  if  you'll 
excuse  the  expression,  that  you  forget  the 
common  decencies  of  life.  You  write 
eight  Dantesque  pages  about  your  Bea- 
trice in  her  "  modest  and  becoming " 
dove  gray,  and  don't  even  enquire  for 
my  great  tort  case,  or  ask  for  Kittie ; 
you  express  no  interest  in  extra-Athenian 
affairs ;  you  show  your  complete  absorp- 
tion in  Lady  Dorothy  by  neglecting  to 
even  mention  the  exasperating  neighbor 
with  the  light.  Has  Jane  interviewed 
her?  Ariel  would  have  strangled  the 
woman. 

Remember,  you  have  cast  me  off —  or 
you  bid  fair  to,  before  long.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  magnanimous.  Tell  me  more 
about  her.  Write  a  sonnet  on  her  charms, 
if  you  like,  and  I'll  read  it.  Can  I  say 
more  ?  Yours,  Phil. 

V. 

Boston,  Sun.  a.  m. 

Dear  Phil  :  —  "  Lady  Dorothy  "  —  I 
like  the  sound  of  it.  Was  there  ever  an 
historical  character  of  the  name  ?    Where 
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did    you    get    the   combination?     Just  a 
line,  on  receipt  of  yours.     I'll  write  later. 
Yours, 

Jack. 

VI. 

Boston,  December  3. 

My  dear  Philip  :  —  I  don't  believe  your 
sister  would  thank  you  for  bringing  her 
name  into  our  correspondence  in  such  a 
frivolous  manner.  If  I  didn't  inquire  for 
Miss  Kittie,  it  was  because  I  felt  I  should 
set  an  example  to  her  brother  in  refrain- 
ing from  idle  allusions.  My  dear  fellow, 
you'd  make  a  glorious,  even  if  dictatorial, 
brother-in-law,  but  your  sister  would 
never  agree  with  you.  Doubtless  she 
already  has  a  warm  spot  in  her  kind  little 
heart  for  some  New  York  man,  or  legal 
chum  of  yours.  /  never  could  aspire  to 
such  a  place.  She's  too  good  for  me. 
Besides,  as  you  say,  I  never  saw  her  but 
five  minutes  in  my  life. 

As  to  the  nightly  illuminator  across  the 
way,  I  haven't  thought  much  of  her  for 
the  last  week  or  two,  because,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I've  been  up  rather  late  myself, 
writing.  I  really  felt  that  I  ought  to  put 
in  all  the  work  I  can,  and  lay  up  a  little 
money.  My  savings  bank  account  is 
slowly  but  surely  increasing,  and  there's 
a  faint  chance  hovering  around  the  hori- 
zon of  an  editorial  position,  which  would 
bring  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred.  I've 
only  seen  Miss  Barneveld  two  or  three 
times  since  I  last  wrote,  —  once  at  Miss 
Bruce's,  and  the  other  times  on  the 
street ;  so  our  acquaintance  hasn't  in- 
creased much.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
known  her  for  years.  Curiously  enough, 
she  has  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  me. 
She  invited  me  yesterday  to  call  at  her 
house  just  around  the  corner,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  go  soon.  Would  to-morrow 
be  too  soon,  I  wonder?  I  wish  you  were 
here,  Phil,  so  I  could  talk  these  things 
over  with  you.  I  hate  to  put  them  down 
in  black  and  white.  I  say,  why  can't  you 
just  telegraph  me,  C.  O.  D.,  when  you 
receive  this  letter?  Put  it  blindly,  you 
know,  so  as  not  to  give  me  away,  in  case 
anybody  else  got  hold  of  the  telegram. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  shall  I  call  to- 
morrow, Wednesday  evening?  I  shall 
follow  your  advice  implicity.    No,  I  won't 


enclose  the  sonnet.    It's  a  bungling  affair, 
at  best.     Did  you  ever  think  what  Dor- 
othy means?     "  Gift  of  God,"  you  know. 
Yours  ever, 

Jack. 

P.  S.  I  think  on  the  whole  I  will  en- 
close the  sonnet.  Keep  it  locked  up 
until  you  write,  and  then  return  it  to  me. 
Don't  forget  to  telegraph  at  once,  on  re- 
ceipt of  this. 

The  Dove  Lady. 

Bright  faces,  sunny  smiles,  the  witchery  lent 
By  girlish  laughter,  joyous,  yet  subdued 
In  gentlest  courtesy  ;    a  multitude 
Of  happy  voices  in  soft  music  blent 
Of  converse  and  light-hearted  merriment; 
Naught  that  derileth,  naught  of  coarse  or  rude; 
From  my  snug  coigne  of  vantage  thus  I  viewed 
Beauty  and  mirth  in  undistraught  content, 
When  lo  !   amid  the  rest,  a  fair  young  form 
Of  gracious  mien,  with  plumage  soft  and  gray 
As  any  dove's;   sweet  eyes,  where  sudden  storm 
And  sunshine  strove,  unto  the  perfect  day. 
One  shy,  grave  glance  on  me  she  swiftly  cast — 
My  heart  went  with  this  lady,  as  she  passed. 

VII. 

Lounsbury,  Dec.  4,  18 — . 
To  Mr.  John  Meredith,  Boston,  Mass  : 
— Must  not  do  it.    Much  too  soon.    Con- 
sult Miss  Bruce.  P.  B. 

VIII. 
Boston,  December  9,  18 — . 

Dear  Phil  :  — Thanks,  awfully,  for  ad- 
vising me  !  I  knew  a  telegram  from 
you,  with  a  word  of  friendly  counsel, 
would  bring  me  to  a  decision.  I  called 
at  once.  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  ?  It 
turns  out  that  the  burner  of  midnight  oil, 
the  reckless  disturber  of  my  early  slumbers, 
the  unknown  foe  to  humanity,  whose  light 
has  so  often  kept  me  awake,  is  no  other 
than  pretty  Miss  Barneveld  herself !  Isn't 
it  like  a  story  ?  There's  a  sort  of  poetic 
justice  in  it,  you  know  —  the  idea  of  that 
bright  star  shining  into  my  dark  life,  the 
steady  radiance  in  the  midst  of  surround- 
ing gloom,  don't  you  see?  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do  without  that  light  now. 
I  wouldn't  mind  if  she  burned  two. 

She  received  me  in  the  nicest,  easy 
sort  of  way,  in  a  little  second-door  parlor, 
and  before  the  evening  was  over  sang 
some  things  for  me.  She  has  a  sort  of  a 
rich  musical  voice  —  contralto,   is  it?  — 
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that  just  satisfies  you.  I  don't  know  what 
it  was  she  sang.  Arias,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  I  believe.  Anyway,  I  liked 
them.  Do  you  know  any  concise  work 
on  music  I  could  grind  up  on?  I  wish  I 
had  used  my  opportunities  at  the  'Port, 
instead  of  looking  at  that  empty-headed 
little  soprano.  I  think  contralto  is  ever 
so  much  pleasanter  to  the  ear,  don't  you? 
Than  soprano,  I  mean.  What  did  we 
talk  about?  Oh,  books  and  art  and 
things.  We  found  we'd  read  a  good 
many  of  the  same  books  and  liked  the 
same  authors.  Why,  she  even  said  she 
enjoyed  reading  Clark  Russell's  sea  sto- 
ries. She  drew  the  line  at  Rider  Hag- 
gard. Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  that 
liked  "She" — and  a  man  that  didn't? 

The  only  thing  she  was  reticent  about 
was  herself.  I  rather  like  that,  don't 
you?  She  seems  to  be  spending  a  part 
of  the  winter  with  friends  here.  I  didn't 
like  to  go  on  enquiring  about  her  family 
tree,  and  as  she  was  evidently  embarrass- 
ed, I  let  the  subject  drop.  I'd  ask  Miss 
Bruce  about  her,  but  that  seems  under- 
handed.        Faithfully,  Jack  M. 

IX. 
Lounsbury,  Dec.  1 6,  189-. 
Dear  Jack  : — I  renounce  you  !  You 
are  no  brother-in-law  of  mine  !  It  has 
plainly  gone  too  far.  What  could  poor 
Kittie  do  in  the  lists,  against  your  "  star 
in  the  night, "  which  you  so  recently 
vowed  to  quench  through  the  agency  of 
one  Janus  !  Seriously,  I've  written  my 
little  sister  so  much  about  you  during  the 
last  four  years,  that  I  did  rather  think  she 
would  at  least  give  you  a  warm  welcome  ; 
and  —  well,  as  you  say,  she  probably 
wouldn't  thank  me  for  discussing  her, 
with  you  or  anyone  else.  Don't  you 
think,  by  the  way,  that  you  are  rather 
rash  in  allowing  yourself  to  drift  into 
such  an  —  well,  call  it  intellectual  inti- 
macy, with  a  lady  of  whose  antecedents 
or  condition  you  know  nothing?  Why 
not  draw  off  a  little  now,  and  stop  to 
think  a  bit?  I  don't  want  to  wet  blanket 
this  promising  cardiac  conflagration,  but 
I  should  not  do  my  duty  by  you,  my  son, 
if  I  did  not  warn  you  against  precipit- 
ancy. Keep  me  posted,  at  any  rate,  in 
the   course   of   affairs.     It    is  something 


gained  when  you  are  sane  enough  to  ask 
advice,  even  if  you  don't  follow  it. 

Jury  disagreed  in  my  case.     Got  to  do 
it  all  over  again,  unless  the  road  will  set- 
tle.    We  had   nine  men   to   their   three. 
I'm  completely  fagged  out  with  the  trial. 
Yours  ever, 

Philip  B. 
X. 

Boston,  Dec.  23,  189- 

Philip  :  — There's  another  fellow  !  This 
has  more  than  ever  of  a  "  Marjorie  Daw  " 
sound  ;  but  alas  !  he's  a  reality,  too, 
confound  him  !  He's  younger  than  I, 
and  taller,  and  undeniably  better-looking. 
Seems  to  be  an  old  acquaintance.  If 
there's  anything  I  can't  endure,  it's  an 
old  acquaintance  turning  up.  I've  asked 
her  to  the  Christmas  oratorio ;  but  she 
said,  with  very  evident  embarrassment, 
that  she  already  had  a  sort  of  engage- 
ment for  that  evening  —  in  fact,  another 
invitation  to  the  same  place.  I  asked 
her,  just  to  torture  myself,  where  her 
seat  was.  She  said,  "  Ten  from  the  front, 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  "  Mine  are  in 
the  second  balcony — I  couldn't  afford 
anything  better.  I  told  her  where  they 
were,  and  she  laughed,  and  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  blushed  a  little,  and  said  she 
wasn't  really  promised  for  that  other  seat. 
She  believed  you  could  hear  nicely  from 
the  second  balcony.  But  of  course  she'll 
accept  his  invitation  —  on  the  score  of 
old  acquaintance  !  Oh,  well,  I  was  a 
fool  to  think  so  much  about  it  and  about 
her,  from  first  to  last.  Such  things  are 
not  for  me.  I  shall  live  and  die  an  old 
bachelor,  as  I  always  said  I  should.  I'm 
going  to  work  now,  and  pretty  Miss  B. 
may  come  or  go  with  whomever  she  likes. 
I  shan't  go  near  her  for  a  month.  By 
that  time  she'll  probably  be  engaged  to 
the  "old  acquaintance."  They  are  wel- 
come to  each  other. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Meredith. 

P.  S.     Remember  me  to  Miss  Kittie. 

Boston,  12  :  26,  189-. 

Dear  P.  She  went  with  me.  Excuse 
postal.  Yrs.  J.  M. 
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XL 
Boston,  March  22,  189-. 

My  Dear  Phil  : — I  see  Miss  Barneveld 
oftener  than  ever.  It  is  Lent,  you  know, 
and  I  found  out  that  she  goes  to  Trinity 
while  she  is  in  Boston.  I  may  as  well 
confess  thaj;  I've  got  into  the  way  of 
dropping  in  at  the  8.30  morning  service. 
It  does  me  good  to  find  a  quiet  corner 
where  I  can  see  the  worshippers  scattered 
about  through  the  great  dimly-lighted 
church,  and  hear  the  sound  of  the  far-off 
organ,  with  interludes  of  sparrow  twitter- 
ings away  up  among  the  golden  and  crim- 
son windows.  The  quiet,  orderly  service, 
the  ritual,  the  murmured  "Amen,"  and 
Brooks's  stirring  words,  all  these  things 
fit  a  man  for  the  work  of  the  day,  and 
give  him  a  keynote  to  tune  his  life  to  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty-four  hours.  And, 
Phil,  can  you  guess  how  I  watch  the 
"  cloister  door,  "  and  what  that  delicate, 
maidenly  figure  means  to  me,  as  she 
glides  down  the  aisle  to  her  pew,  and 
kneels,  with  her  head  bowed  upon  her 
little  gloved  hands?  Her  presence  is  a 
benediction  to  me,  then  and  there,  and  I 
feel  myself  a  better,  purer  man  the  mo- 
ment my  eye  falls  upon  that  dove-gray 
suit  I  have  learned  to  know  so  well. 
Then  afterward,  you  know,  it's  natural 
that  we  should  walk  to  her  home  together. 
We  don't  jest  and  laugh  much  at  such 
times,  but  just  talk  quietly  over  any  sub- 
jects that  may  come  up.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  hope  that  these  walks  are  a 
pleasure  to  her,  as  they  are  to  me. 
There's  a  pretty  kind  of  brightness  that 
comes  into  her  face  —  I  can't  help  see- 
ing it  —  when  I  come  near ;  a  kind  of 
drifting  over  toward  me,  as  if  the  longing 
I  have  for  her  sweet  presence  drew  her 
toward  me,  that  makes  me  tremble  with 
the  possibility  of  joy  that  opens  before 
me.  I  must  speak  soon  —  yet  I  do  not 
dare  to.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  live 
if  she  should  say  No.  The  world  is  no 
world  without  her.  Phil,  old  fellow, 
there's  nobody  in  the  wide  world  I  could 
write  these  things  to,  but  you.  I  trust  you 
to  burn  my  letters  as  soon  as  each  is  read. 
Don't  put  them  in  your  "  sandalwood  "  or 
any  other  box.      Burn,  burn,  burn  them  ! 

Yours  faithfully,         Jack  Meredith. 


P.  S.  I  meant  this  letter  to  be  simply 
an  announcement  to  you  that  I  have 
obtained  the  editorship  I  wrote  you  about 
five  or  six  months  ago.  That  secures  me 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  in  addition  to  odd 
checks  from  here  and  there  for  short  arti- 
cles, and  royalties  on  any  books  I  may 
write. 

XII. 
Lounsbury,  May  3,  189-. 

My  dear  fellow  :  —  I  must  write  at 
once,  and  in  fullest  confidence  that  the 
matter  in  hand  will  never  go  beyond  your 
own  ken.  How  can  I  say  it  —  my  dear 
little  sister  is  interested  in  you  !  I  have 
written    to    her    lightly    regarding    Miss 

B ,  and  you  know,  without  my  saying 

it,  how  I  have  always  praised  you,  your 
sterling  qualities,  manly  character,  etc. 
It  seems  she  began  romancing  about  you 
while  she  was  in  college  ;  and  since  then 
her  interest  has  grown,  until  —  Jack,  I 
believe  she  is  in  love  with  you  !  I  know 
a  good  many  people  would  condemn  me 
for  letting  you  know  this.  But  you  and 
I  have  always  talked  over  everything,  like 
brothers,  and  there's  no  one,  absolutely 
no  one,  for  me  to  consult  but  the  last  one 
who  ought  by  rights  to  be  called  into  the 
matter.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  can  you 
do?  I'm  at  my  wit's  end.  It  will  be 
dreadful  for  me  to  see  her  suffer.  Is  it  — 
is  it  absolutely  out  of  the  question  for  you 
to  like  her?  You  know  she  will  bring  a 
cool  fifty  thousand  to  the  lucky  boy  who 
gets  her.  And  your  "  pretty  Miss  Barne- 
veld "  you  think  is  poor.  Couldn't  you 
take  a  vacation  and  run  down  here  for  a 
few  days?  I  could  have  Kittie  home  at 
the  same  time,  so  you  could  have  a  little 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  her,  at  any 
rate.  Perhaps  you  could  make  yourself 
disagreeable  enough  to  cure  her. 
Yours, 

Phil. 

XIII. 

Boston,  May  4,  189-. 

Dear  Phil  :  —  I  am  amazed  and  shocked 
beyond  expression  by  what  you  write. 
Whoever  would  dream  that  your  sister 
would  care  for  a  fellow  she  had  almost 
never  seen  !  I  can't  believe  it.  It's  just 
a  fancy.     Do  try  to  let  her  know  that  I 
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am  —  that  I  —  oh,  hang  it,  Phil,  you 
?nusl  break  it  to  her  gently,  somehow, 
that  my  heart  is  hopelessly  gone  already. 
I  am  awfully  sorry  to  be  the  means  of 
giving  pain  to  you  or  her;  —  but  it's  no 
use ;  it  could  never  be.  It  is  Dorothy 
Barneveld,  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  or 
nobody,  for  me,  if  she  will  come ;  and 
I'm  going  to  ask  her  this  very  evening. 
Have  you  burned  my  letters?  It  would 
be  awful  to  have  Kittie  come  on  them 
accidentally. 


Yours,  as  ever, 


Jack. 


Boston,  May  5,  189-. 

Dear  Brother  Phil  :  —  God  bless  you  ! 
God  bless  her !  God  bless  everyone  ! 
It  is  yes,  yes,  yes  !  My  dear  old  .boy, 
how  could  you  keep  it  in  all  that  time  ? 
And  how  could  she?  How  you  must 
have   corresponded    back    and    forth ;  — 


and  was  ever  lover  so  blind  as  I?  She 
wrote  me  a  letter  to-day,  dear  girl,  sign- 
ing her  full  name  for  the  first  time, 
"  Dorothy  Katharine  Barneveld."  I  do 
not  see  now  why  I  didn't  guess  a  dozen 
times  that  my  "  pretty  Miss  Barneveld  " 
and  your  demure  "  Kittie "  were  one. 
Never  mind.  She  is  mine  now,  —  or 
rather  I  am  hers,  thank  God  ! 
Yours  ever, 

Jack. 
P.  S.     Are     those    letters    burned?     I 
hope  not,  for  we  want  to  read   them  all 
over  together. 

XIV. 

Lounsbury,  May  7,  189-. 
Dear    Brer    Jack  :  —  They    are    not. 
Letters  never  are.     Kittie  sent  for  them 
two  weeks  ago. 

Faithfully, 

Phil. 


A    REFRAIN. 


By  P.  McArthur. 

WHERE  barefoot  once  I  careless  ran, 
I  wander  now  alone, 
And  look  across  the  treasured  fields 
That  stranger  hands  have  sown ; 
But  from  my  heart  rise  thoughts  of  one, 

As  streams  unbidden  flow, 
Until  I  sing  a  sad  refrain  : 
"  I  loved  her  long  ago  !  " 

What  are  the  golden  fields  to  me, 

That  stranger  hands  shall  reap? 
Their  beauty  stirs  my  heart  until 

Pain  wakes  from  fevered  sleep ; 
And  as  I  homeward  turn  again,  . 

With  weary  steps  and  slow, 
I  sadly  sing,  "  I  love  her  as 

I  loved  her  lone  ago  !  " 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


The  Editor's  Table  last  month  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Whittier  as  the  poet  of  New 
England.  We  showed  how  large  a  part  of  the 
whole  body  of  his  poetry  was  devoted  to  New 
England  subjects  —  to  the  New  England  land- 
scape, to  New  England  history,  to  the  New  Eng- 
land home,  to  New  England  men,  and  to  the 
New  England  spirit.  We  wish  to  make  a  similar 
study  here  of  Whittier's  prose  works.  It  should 
perhaps  be  a  more  general  study  than  the  other 
—  if  dealing  particularly  with  the  essays  on  New 
England  subjects,  lightly  touching  also  his  other 
prose  writings,  so  far  at  least  as  to  introduce  them 
to  those  to  whom  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
For,  strange  though  it  seems,  we  have  found  that 
the  number  of  those,  even  among  the  faithful 
and  fond  readers  of  Whittier's  poetry,  who  have 
not  read  Whittier's  essays  at  all,  is  very  great. 
We  have  come  to  believe  that  the  good  friend 
who  so  frankly  said,  "  I  did  not  so  much  as  know 
that  there  was  any  Whittier's  Prose,"  speaks  for 
no  inconsiderable  body  of  well  educated,  well 
read  people.  We  say  that  this  is  strange,  be- 
cause Whittier's  prose  is  not  an  uninteresting  and 
unimportant  portion  of  his  work,  but  a  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  portion.  Not  so  impor- 
tant, either  in  character  or  in  extent,  in  comparison 
with  his  poetry,  as  in  the  case  of  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier's prose  fills  three  volumes  of  the  seven  in 
which  his  complete  works  are  comprised  in  the 
beautiful  new  Riverside  edition,  the  revision  of 
which  he  completed  shortly  before  his  death;  and 
the  range  of  subjects  is  such  as  not  only  to  make 
the  volumes  most  attractive  and  valuable  for  their 
own  sake,  but  to  make  their  careful  reading  nec- 
essary for  any  adequate  understanding  of  Whit- 
tier himself  as  a  writer,  a  thinker  and  a  citizen. 

The  contents  of  these  three  volumes  of  Whit- 
tier's prose  fall  under  the  following  heads : 
"Margaret  Smith's  Journal";  "Tales  and 
Sketches";  "Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketch- 
es"; "  Personal  Sketches  and  Tributes";  "His- 
torical Papers";  "The  Conflict  with  Slavery"; 
"Reform  and  Politics";  "The  Inner  Life"; 
and  "  Criticism." 

We  wish  to  deal  particularly  here  with  the  es- 
says on  New  England  subjects.  More  than  half 
of  the  contents  of  these  three  volumes  certainly 
relate,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  New  England;  and 
the  first  volume,  containing  "  Margaret  Smith's 
Journal  "  and  the  "  Tales  and  Sketches,"  is  al- 
most entirely  a  New  England  volume.  "  Marga- 
ret Smith's  Journal  in  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  1678-9,"  is  the  most  extensive  and, 
from  the  literary  standpoint,  the  most  important 
of  Whittier's  prose  works.  It  is  the  imaginary 
journal  of  an  English  maiden  who  comes  from 
England  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1678  and 
returns  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 
"  I  did  promise  my  kind  Cousin  Oliver,  when  I 
parted  with  him  nigh  unto  three  months  ago, 
that,  on  coming  to  this  new  country,  I  would,  for 
his  sake  and  perusal,  keep  a  little  journal  of  what- 
soever  did  happen    both  unto  myself  and  unto 


those  with  whom  I  might  sojourn;  as,  also,  some 
account  of  the  country  and  its  marvels,  and 
mine  own  cogitations  thereon."  So  Margaret 
Smith  begins  her  journal,  —  and  this  is  what  her 
journal  is :  a  picture  of  New  England  in  that 
time  of  witchcraft  and  of  persecution,  to  which 
Whittier's  mind  was  so  constantly  turning,  and 
which  he  made  the  theme  of  so  many  of  his- 
poems.  "  The  intelligent  reader,"  he  says  in  his- 
introductory  note,  "  cannot  fail  to  notice  occa- 
sional inaccuracies  in  respect  to  persons,  places,, 
and  dates;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  make 
due  allowance  for  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
errors  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  That 
there  are  passages  indicative  of  a  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  calculated  to  cast  a  shade  of 
doubt  over  the  entire  narrative,  the  Editor  would 
be  the  last  to  deny,  notwithstanding  its  general 
accordance  with  historical  verities  and  probabili- 
ties. Its  merit  consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it 
presents  a  tolerably  life-like  picture  of  the  Past, 
and  introduces  us  familiarly  to  the  hearths  and 
homes  of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury." 

There  is  a  pretty  bit  of  description  at  the  be- 
ginning of  me  little  town  of  Boston  with  its- 
"  houses  and  orchards  and  meadows,  and  the 
hills  beyond  covered  with  a  great  growth  of 
wood,"  and  of  "  the  small  wooded  islands,  which 
make  the  bay  very  pleasant."  And  there  is  a 
pleasant  description  of  the  journey  "  through  the 
woods  and  along  the  borders  of  great  marshes 
and  meadows  on  the  seashore  "  to  Newbury,  in 
which  neighborhood,  the  neighborhood  most 
familiar  to  Whittier  himself,  the  young  lady's- 
sojourn  in  New  England  is  chiefly  passed.  There 
are  visits  to  Boston,  an  excursion  as  far  as  Aga- 
menticus,  and  one  to  the  Narragansett  country, 
where  she  finds  "  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  now  an 
aged  man,  more  than  fourscore,  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  the  people,  who  be  of  all  sects  and  per- 
suasions"; but  the  story  moves  for  the  most  part 
in  and  about  Newbury  and  Haverhill.  "  A  sweet, 
quiet  picture  it  was,"  which  she  looked  out  upon 
from  her  window  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at 
Newbury  —  a  picture  painted  in  too  great  detail  ta 
enable  us  to  reproduce  it  here.  "  Haverhill  lieth 
very  pleasantly  on  the  riverside;  the  land  about 
hilly  and  broken,  but  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall  liveth  in  a  stately  house  for  these  parts,  not 
far  from  that  of  his  father-in-law,  the  learned  Mr. 
Ward.  Madam,  his  wife,  is  a  fair,  pleasing 
young  woman,  not  unused  to  society,  their  house 
being  frequented  by  many  of  the  first  people  here- 
about, as  well  as  by  strangers  of  distinction  from, 
other  parts  of  the  country."  Here  and  at  New- 
bury, as  the  story  goes  on,  we  meet  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  the  Puritan  folk,  hear  the  stories  of 
the  time,  listen  to  many  of  the  poems  of  the 
time,  catch  echoes  of  many  "  painful  "  sermons 
and  meet  many  of  the  "  painful  "  clergy,  and  are 
somehow  brought  into  touch  with  almost  every- 
thing that  is  significant  and  characteristic  in  the 
old  Puritan  politics,  religion  and  social  life.     Now 
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the  converse  is  "  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Colony,  the  late  lamentable  war  with  the  Narra- 
gansett  and  Pequod  Indians,"  and  now  upon  "  the 
growth  of  heresy  and  schism  in  the  churches," 
which  one  does  not  scruple  to  charge  upon  the 
"  wicked  policy  of  the  home  government  in  check- 
ing the  wholesome  severity  of  the  laws  here  en- 
acted against  the  schemers  and  ranters."  Now 
the  interest  is  in  the  Quaker  maiden,  Margaret 
Brewster,  who  walks  into  the  meeting-house  bare- 
footed, her  long  hair  hanging  loose,  and  cries  out 
Woes  upon  the  startled  congregation;  and  now  it 
is  in  witchcraft.  "  Went  in  the  evening  with 
Mistress  Weare  and  her  maiden  sister  to  see  a 
young  girl  in  the  neighborhood  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed or  bewitched;  but  for  mine  own  part  I 
did  see  nothing  in  her  behavior  beyond  that  of  a 
vicious  and  spoiled  child,  delighting  in  mischief. 
Her  grandmother,  with  whom  she  lives,  lays  the 
blame  on  an  ill-disposed  woman,  named  Susy 
Martin,  living  in  Salisbury.  Mr.  Pike,  who  dwells 
near  this  Martin,  saith  she  is  no  witch,  although 
.an  arrant  scold,  as  was  her  mother  before  her; 
and  as  for  the  girl,  he  saith  that  a  birch  twig, 
smartly  laid  on,  would  cure  her  sooner  than  the 
hanging  of  all  the  old  women  in  the  colony." 
Over  against  this  deliverance  of  Puritan  common 
sense,  we  have  the  following  from  the  congested 
party,  which  took  witchcraft  more  seriously : 
"  Mr.  Richardson  preached  yesterday,  from  Deu- 
teronomy xviii.  ioth,  nth,  and  12th  verses.  An 
ingenious  and  solid  discourse,  in  which  he  showed 
that,  as  among  the  heathen  nations  surrounding 
the  Jews,  there  were  sorcerers,  charmers,  wizards 
and  consulters  with  familiar  spirits,  who  were  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  so  in  our  time  the 
heathen  nations  of  Indians  had  also  their  powahs 
and  parrisees  and  devilish  wizards,  against  whom 
the  warning  of  the  text  might  well  be  raised  by 
the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion.  He 
moreover  said  that  the  arts  of  the  Adversary 
were  now  made  manifest  in  this  place  in  a  most 
strange  and  terrible  manner,  and  it  did  become 
the  duty  of  all  godly  persons  to  pray  and  wrestle 
with  the  Lord,  that  they  who  have  made  a  cove- 
nant with  hell  may  be  speedily  discovered  in 
their  wickedness,  and  cut  off  from  the  congrega- 
tion. An  awful  discourse,  which  made  many 
tremble  and  quake,  and  did  quite  overcome 
Goodwife  Morse,  she  being  a  weakly  woman,  so 
that  she  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  meeting." 

^  "  The  famous  Mr.  John  Eliot,  who,  by  reason  of 
his  great  labors  among  the  Indians,  may  be 
called  the  chiefest  of  our  apostles,"  comes  to 
spend  a  night  at  the  house,  bringing  a  young  In- 
dian lad  with  him;  and  "after  a  little  time,  Re- 
becca found  means  to  draw  the  good  Mr.  Eliot 
into  some  account  of  his  labors  and  journeys 
among  the  Indians,  and  of  their  manner  of  life, 
ceremonies  and  traditions."  Many  of  the  Indi- 
ans come  into  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  we 
have  everywhere  a  feeling  of  the  Indian  life  in 
the  woods  behind.  We  touch  Mather  and  Simon 
Bradstreet  and  Judge  Sewall;  and  we  have  inti- 
mations of  that  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  "  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,"  who 
after  his  services  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks  ap- 
pears, so  romantic  and  incongruous  a  figure,  in 
the  early  New  England  annals.     In  fact  there  is 


nothing  that  was  romantic,  prosaic,  picturesque, 
severe,  superstitious,  homely,  in  the  old  Puritan 
Colony,  that  Whittier  does  not  manage  to  revive 
and  bring  before  us  in  most  natural  and  impres- 
sive manner  in  this  wonderful  picture;  and  through 
all  the  antiquarian  mass  runs  the  clear  thread 
of  human  life,  including  a  touching  episode  of 
love,  such  as  Whittier  knew  how  to  delineate 
so  delicately,  imparting  vitality  and  vivacity  every- 
where and  making  all  the  pages  warm.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  any  other  way  in  which  he 
could  have  brought  those  phases  of  the  old  Puri- 
tan life  which  he  loved  so  much  to  study  so 
closely  home  to  us;  and  we  do  not  know  of  any 
other  work  in  our  literature  which  gives  so  true 
and  vivid  a  picture  of  the  time. 

"  Margaret  Smith's  Journal  "  fills  half  of  the 
first  volume  of  Whittier's  Prose.  Of  the  twenty 
"  Tales  and  Sketches  "  which  fill  the  other  half, 
"  My  Summer  with  Dr.  Singletary  "  is  the  longest 
and  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  power- 
ful:  the  most  powerful  is  certainly  "The  Opium 
Eater,"  a  heart-rending  and  haunting  study  of 
a  man  disappointed  in  love  and  weary  of  life, 
finding  relief  at  last  in  the  opium  to  which  he 
had  turned  for  suicide,  and  which  gradually 
shatters  all  his  finer  powers  —  a  study  such  as 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  Hawthorne,  but 
which  few  would  expect  to  find  in  Whittier. 
Many  of  these  "Tales  and  Sketches,"  almost  all 
of  which  somehow  touch  New  England  life, 
are  such  as  would  find  themselves  very  much 
at  home  in  Hawthorne's  pages, —  the  brighter, 
sunnier  pages  of  "  Twice  Told  Tales,"  or  the 
"  Mosses  "  — for  these  are  almost  all  bright  and 
sunny  sketches,  only  "The  World's  End," 
a  study  of  a  Second  Advent  camp-meeting, 
"  Magicians  and  Witch  Folk "  and  "  Charms 
and  Fairy  Faith,"  besides  "The  Opium  Eater," 
taking  us  into  the  realm  of  the  mysterious  or 
the  uncanny,  which  had  such  fascination  for 
Hawthorne.  Dr.  Singletary  —  the  old  bachelor 
village  doctor,  careless  and  absent-minded,  loved 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  Peewawkin,  over- 
seeing the  poor,  overseeing  the  schools,  a  stand- 
ing referee  in  all  the  village  disputes,  loving  his 
porch,  his  pear  trees,  and  his  potato  patch,  loving 
his  housekeeper,  his  Horace  and  his  Swedenborg, 
loving,  to  talk  of  immortality  as  he  strolled  with 
his  friend  over  Blueberry  Hill,  happy  in  kindly 
match-making,  happy  in  doing  all  the  good 
he  could  without  making  any  fuss  about  it  — 
Dr.  Singletary  was  just  such  a  man  as  Haw- 
thorne, too,  would  have  liked  to  keep  company 
with  through  fifty  pages.  In  his  little  village 
by  the  Merrimac  he  had  solved  the  problem  of 
human  life ;  he  had  learned,  as  the  poet  learned, 
that  he  who  wanders  farthest  sees  no  more  of 
beauty's  jealous  face  than  he  who  has  his  eyes 
open  for  it  at  home,  and  that  the  heights  and 
depths  of  experience  are  at  all  our  elbows. 
"Human  life,"  he  would  say,  "is  the  same 
everywhere.  If  we  could  but  get  at  the  truth, 
we  should  find  that  all  the  tragedy  and  comedy 
of  Shakespeare  have  been  reproduced  in  this 
little  village.  God  has  made  all  of  one  blood; 
what  is  true  of  one  man  is  in  some  sort  true  of 
another;  manifestations  may  differ,  but  the  essen- 
tial elements  and  springs  of  action  are  the  same. 
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On  the  surface,  everything  about  us  just  now 
looks  prosaic  and  mechanical;  you  see  only  a 
sort  of  bark-mill  grinding  over  of  the  same  dull, 
monotonous  grist  of  daily  trifles.  But  underneath 
all  this  there  is  an  earnest  life,  rich  and  beautiful 
with  love  and  hope,  or  dark  with  hatred  and  sor- 
row and  remorse.  That  fisherman  by  the  river- 
side, or  that  woman  at  the  stream  below  with  her 
wash-tub, —  who  knows  what  lights  and  shadows 
checker  their  memories,  or  what  present  thoughts 
of  theirs,  born  of  heaven  or  hell,  the  future  shall 
ripen  into  deeds  of  good  or  evil?  " 

"  Passaconaway  "  is  a  chapter  of  old  Haver- 
hill history,  bringing  in  the  friendly  Indian  of 
that  name.  "The  Proselytes"  is  a  little  love 
story  which  introduces  William  Penn.  "  David 
Matson "  is  a  New  England  "  Enoch  Arden." 
"The  Fish  I  Didn't  Catch"  is  a  sort  of  "Bare- 
foot Boy  "  in  prose,  a  charming  bit  of  reminis- 
cence of  boyhood  strolls  through  the  woods  and 
along  the  brookside.  "  Our  old  homestead  rested 
under  a  long  range  of  hills  which  stretched  off  to 
the  west.  It  was  surrounded  by  woods  in  all 
directions  save  to  the  southeast,  where  a  break 
in  the  leafy  wall  revealed  a  vista  of  low  green 
meadows,  picturesque  with  wooded  islands  and 
jutting  capes  of  upland.  Through  these  a  small 
brook,  noisy  enough  as  it  foamed,  rippled  and 
laughed  down  its  rocky  falls  by  our  gardenside, 
wound,  silently  and  scarcely  visible,  to  a  still 
larger  stream  known  as  the  Country  Brook.  This 
brook,  in  its  turn,  after  doing  duty  at  two  or 
three  saw  and  grist  mills,  the  clack  of  which  we 
could  hear  in  still  days  across  the  intervening 
woodlands,  found  its  way  to  the  great  river,  and 
the  river  took  it  up  and  bore  it  down  to  the 
great  sea."  It  is  on  the  banks  of  this  brook  that 
we  wander  with  the  poet  while  he  moralizes  so 
pleasantly  and  gently  on  "  The  Fish  I  Didn't 
Catch." 

"Yankee  Gypsies"  is  a  portrait  gallery  of  the 
sundry  nondescripts  —  the  "old  stragglers,"  the 
"  half  peddler,  half  mendicant,"  the  "wandering 
Scotchman,"  and  the  rest,  with  whose  counter- 
parts every  dweller  in  the  New  England  country 
is  familiar  —  those  unclassified,  ill  adjusted  ones, 
whom  the  thrifty  believe  to  belong  to  a  lower 
realm  than  theirs,  but  whom  the  imaginative 
often  suspect  to  belong  to  the  poor  coasts  of  a 
higher.  "Twice  a  year,  usually  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  we  were  honored  with  a  call  from 
Jonathan  Plummer,  maker  of  verses,  pedler  and 
poet,  physician  and  parson, —  a  Yankee  trouba- 
dour,—  first  and  last  minstrel  of  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimac,  encircled,  to  my  wondering  young 
eyes,  with  the  very  nimbus  of  immortality.  He 
brought  with  him  pins,  needles,  tape  and  cotton 
thread  for  my  mother;  jack-knives,  razors  and 
soap  for  my  father;  and  verses  of  his  own  com- 
posing, coarsely  printed  and  illustrated  with  rude 
wood-cuts,  for  the  delectation  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  No  lovesick  youth  could 
drown  himself,  no  deserted  maiden  bewail  the 
moon,  no  rogue  mount  the  gallows,  without 
fitting  memorial  in  Plummer's  verses.  Earth- 
quakes, fires,  fevers  and  shipwrecks  he  regarded 
as  personal  favors  from  Providence,  furnishing 
the  raw  material  of  song  and  ballad.  Welcome 
to  us  in   our  country  seclusion  as   Autolycus  to 


the  clown  in  'Winter's  Tale,'  we  listened  with 
infinite  satisfaction  to  his  readings  of  his  own 
verses,  or  to  his  ready  improvisation  upon  some 
domestic  incident  or  topic  suggested  by  his  aud- 
itors. When  once  fairly  over  the  difficulties  at 
the  outset  of  a  new  subject,  his  rhymes  flowed 
freely,  '  as  if  he  had  eaten  ballads  and  all  men's 
ears  grew  to  his  tunes.'  His  productions  ans- 
wered as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  to  Shakes- 
peare's description  of  a  proper  ballad, — '  doleful 
matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant 
theme  sung  lamentably.'  He  was  scrupulously 
conscientious,  devout,  inclined  to  theological 
disquisitions,  and  withal   mighty  in    Scriptures." 

.  .  .  "Thou,  too,  O,  Parson  B ,  with  thy  pale 

student's  brow  and  rubicund  nose,  with  thy  rusty 
and  tattered  black  coat  overswept  by  white  flow- 
ing locks,  with  thy  professional  white  neckcloth 
scrupulously  preserved  when  even  a  shirt  to  thy 
back  was  problematical, —  art  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  muster-roll  of  vagrant  gentle- 
men possessing  the  entree  of  our  farm-house. 
Well  do  we  remember  with  what  grave  and 
dignified  courtesy  he  used  to  step  over  its  thresh- 
old, saluting  its  inmates  with  the  same  air  of 
gracious  condescension  and  patronage  with  which 
in  better  days  he  had  delighted  the  hearts  of  his 
parishioners.  Poor  old  man  !  He  had  once  been 
the  admired  and  almost  worshipped  minister  of 
the  largest  church  in  the  town  where  he  after- 
wards found  support  in  the  winter  season  as  a 
pauper.  He  had  early  fallen  into  intemperate 
habits;  and  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten, 
when  I  remember  him,  he  was  only  sober  when 
he  lacked  the  means  of  being  otherwise.  Drunk 
or  sober,  however,  he  never  altogether  forgot 
the  proprieties  ot  his  profession;  he  was  always 
grave,  decorous  and  gentlemanly;  he  held  fast 
the  form  of  sound  words,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  abated  nothing  of  the  rigor  of  his 
stringent  theology."  These  are  two  of  the 
portraits  which  go  to  make  "  Yankee  Gypsies " 
one  of  the  most  delicious,  as  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  pathetic,  of  Whittier's  New  England 
essays. 

"  The  Little  Iron  Soldier "  gives  opportunity 
for  a  word  against  militaryism  and  war;  and 
opportunity  for  a  still  stronger  word  is  given  and 
taken  by  "The  Training,"  a  meditation  upon 
a  "muster"  in  the  neighborhood.  Of  his  good 
neighbors  who  march  past  him  gravely  and 
soberly,  "  as  if  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  deep  responsibility  of  their  position  as  self- 
constituted  defenders  of  the  world's  last  hope 
—  the  United  States  of  America,  and  possibly 
Texas,"  he  observes:  "They  look  out  with  hon- 
est, citizen  faces,  under  their  leathern  visors 
(their  ferocity  being  mostly  the  work  of  the 
tailor  and  tinker),  and,  I  doubt  not,  are  at  this 
moment  as  innocent  of  blood-thirstiness  as  yonder 
worthy  tiller  of  the  Tewksbury  Hills,  who  sits 
quietly  in  his  wagon  dispensing  apples  and  turn- 
ips without  so  much  as  giving  a  glance  at  the 
procession.  Probably  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  would  hesitate  to  divide  his  last  tobacco- 
quid  with  his  worst  enemy.  Social,  kind-hearted, 
psalm-singing,  sermon-hearing,  Sabbath-keep- 
ing Christians;  and  yet,  if  we  look  at  the 
fact  of  the  matter,  these  very  men   have    been 
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out  the  whole    afternoon  of  this   beautiful    day, 
under  God's    holy  sunshine,  as  busily  at  work  as 
Satan   himself   could   wish   in   learning   how    to 
butcher    their    fellow-creatures    and   acquire    the 
true  scientific  method  of  impaling  a  forlorn  Mex- 
ican on  a  bayonet,  or  of  sinking  a  leaden  missile 
in  the  brain  of  some  unfortunate  Briton,  urged 
within  its  range  by  the  double  incentive  of  six- 
pence a  day  in  his  pocket  and  the  cat-o- nine-tails 
on  his  back  !  "     The  famous  passage  from  Carlyle 
on  the  same  subject  is  not  better  than  this.     He 
goes  on  to  make  confession  of  a  certain  inherent 
militancy  in  his  own  molecules,  which  only  edu- 
cation and  reflection  had  overcome,  —  a  confes- 
sion not  surprising  to  those  who,  along  with  the 
smiting  of    the   sword  of    the  spirit  which   they 
.have  heard  in  his  lines  —  the  only  sword  which 
he  could  approve  —  have  so  often  also  caught  the 
sound  of  a  spiritual  drum  and  fife.     It  was  only 
conscience  that  saved  Whittier  from  being  a  man 
of  war.     "  Without  intending  any  disparagement 
,of  my  peaceable  ancestry  for  many  generations," 
■ —  so  the  confession  runs,  —  "I  have  still  strong 
suspicions    that    somewhat    of    the    old   Norman 
blood,  something  of  the  old  Berserker  spirit,  has 
been    bequeathed    to    me.     How  else  can  I    ac- 
count   for    the    intense    childish    eagerness   with 
-which  I  listened  to  the  stories  of  old  campaigners 
who  sometimes  fought  their  battles  over  again  in 
my  hearing?     Why  did  I,  in  my  young  fancy,  go 
up  with  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  to  smite  the 
garrisoned  Philistines  of  Michmash,  or  with  the 
fierce  son  of  Nun  against  the  cities  of  Canaan? 
Why   was    Mr.    Greatheart   in    '  Pilgrim's    Prog- 
ress,' my  favorite  character?    What  gave  such  fas- 
cination to  the  narrative  of  the  grand  Homeric 
■encounter  between  Christian  and  Apollyon  in  the 
valley?     Why  did  I  follow  Ossian  over  Morven's 
battle-fields,   exulting  in  the  vulture-screams  of 
the  blind   scald    over   his  fallen   enemies?     Still 
later,  why  did  the   newspapers  furnish  me  with 
subjects  for  hero-worship   in    the  half-demented 
Sir  Gregor  McGregor,  and  Ypsilanti  at  the  head 
•of  his   knavish    Greeks?     I    can   account    for    it 
only  as  the  supposition  that  the  mischief  was  in- 
herited, —  an  heirloom  from  the  old  sea-kings  of 
the    ninth    century."     He    proceeds    to   tell  how 
reflection  has  conquered  the  inheritance  and  how 
the  trumpet  of  the  Cid  or  Ziska's  drum  could  not 
now  waken  the    martial   spirit   in   him.     "  Your 
Waterloo,  and  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Baltic,  — 
what  are  they,  in  sober  fact,  but  gladiatorial  mur- 
der games  on  a  great  scale,  —  human  imitations 
of  bull-fights,  at  which  Satan  sits  as  grand  algua- 
zil  and  master  of  ceremonies?     It  is  only  when  a 
great  thought  incarnates  itself  in  action,  desper- 
ately striving   to    find    utterance    even    in    sabre- 
clash  and  gun-fire,  or  when  Truth  and  Freedom, 
in  their   mistaken   zeal   and   mistrustful   of   their 
own   powers,   put   on   battle-harness,   that   I   can 
feel  any  sympathy  with  merely  physical  daring." 
Then    follows      one     of     the     noblest    passages 
which  Whittier  ever  penned  —  a  passage   which 
we    wish,    in    this    day    of    still   surviving  jingo- 
isms, might   be  graved  upon  the  heart  of    every 
youth    in    the   land :    "  Yet   I   am   not   conscious 
of  having  lost  in  any  degree  my  early  admiration 
of    heroic    achievement.     The    feeling    remains; 
but  it  has  found  new  and  better  objects.     I  have 


learned  to  appreciate  what  Milton  calls  the  mar- 
tyr's '  unresistible  might  of  meekness,'  —  the 
calm,  uncomplaining  endurance  of  those  who 
can  bear  up  against  persecution  uncheered  by 
sympathy  or  applause,  and,  with  a  full  and  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  all  which  they  are 
called  to  sacrifice,  confront  danger  and  death  in 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty.  Fox,  preaching 
through  his  prison-gates  or  rebuking  Oliver  Crom- 
well in  the  midst  of  his  soldier-court;  Henry 
Vane  beneath  the  axe  of  the  headsman;  Mary 
Dyer  on  the  scaffold  at  Boston;  Luther  closing 
his  speech  at  Worms  with  the  sublime  emphasis 
of  his  'Here  stand  I;  /  cannot  otherwise;  God 
help  me  ' ;  William  Penn  defending  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  from  the  baledock  of  the  Fleet 
prison;  Clarkson  climbing  the  decks  of  Liver- 
pool slave-ships;  Howard  penetrating  to  in- 
fected dungeons;  meek  Sisters  of  Charity  breath- 
ing contagion  in  thronged  hospitals,  —  all  these, 
and  such  as  these,  now  help  me  to  form  the 
loftier  idea  of  Christian  heroism." 

"The  City  of  a  Day,"  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  sketches  in  this  first  volume,  is  Lowell.  Whit- 
tier contributed  this  and  the  companion  pieces, 
"  Patucket  Falls,"  "  First  Day  in  Lowell,"  and 
"  The  Lighting  Up,"  to  The  Stranger  in  Lowell, 
when  he  was  residing  in  that  city  in  1843.  ^n 
the  last  of  these  sketches  are  some  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  famous  old  Lozvell  Offering, 
which  was  being  sustained  at  that  time  by  the 
young  women  employed  in  the  mills.  "  First 
Day  in  Lowell "  is  a  plea  for  a  cheerful  Sunday 
and  a  rebuke  of  the  people  who  would  try  to 
make  a  "  Jewish  Sabbath  "  of  it.  "  I  am  natu- 
rally of  a  sober  temperament,  and  am  besides  a 
member  of  that  sect  which  Dr.  More  has  called, 
mistakenly  indeed,  'the  most  melancholy  of  all'; 
but  I  confess  a  special  dislike  of  disfigured  faces, 
ostentatious  displays  of  piety,  pride  aping  humil- 
ity. Asceticism,  moroseness,  self-torture,  ingrati- 
tude in  view  of  down-showering  blessings,  and 
painful  restraint  of  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature  may  befit  a  Hindoo  fakir  or  a  Mandan 
medicine  man  with  buffalo  skulls  strung  to  his 
lacerated  muscles;  but  they  look  to  me  sadly  out 
of  place  in  a  believer  of  the  glad  evangel  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  life  of  the  divine  Teacher 
affords  no  countenance  to  this  sullen  and  gloomy 
saintliness,  shutting  up  the  heart  against  the 
sweet  influences  of  human  sympathy  and  the 
blessed  ministrations  of  Nature.  To  the  horror 
and  clothes-rending  astonishment  of  blind  Phar- 
isees He  uttered  the  significant  truth  that  '  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath.'  From  the  close  air  of  crowded  cities, 
from  thronged  temples  and  synagogues,  —  w-here 
priest  and  Levite  kept  up  a  show  of  worship, 
drumming  upon  hollow  ceremonials  the  more 
loudly  for  their  emptiness  of  life,  as  the  husk 
rustles  the  more  when  the  grain  is  gone,  —  He 
led  His  disciples  out  into  the  country  stillness, 
under  clear  Eastern  heavens,  on  the  breezy  tops 
of  mountains,  in  the  shade  of  fruit-trees,  by  the 
side  of  fountains,  and  through  yellow  harvest- 
fields,  enforcing  the  lessons  of  His  divine  moral- 
ity by  comparisons  and  parables  suggested  by  the 
objects  around  Him  or  the  cheerful  incidents  of 
social  humanity,  —  the  vineyard,  the  field-lily,  the 
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sparrow  in  the  air,  the  sower  in  the  seed-field, 
the  feast  and  the  marriage."  "  Patucket  Falls  " 
is  full  of  the  love  of  nature.  "  When  the  rail- 
cars  came  thundering  through  his  lake  country, 
Wordsworth  attempted  to  exorcise  them  by  a  son- 
net; and  were  I  not  a  very  decided  Yankee,  I 
might  possibly  follow  his  example  and  utter  my 
protest  against  the  desecration  of  Patucket  Falls, 
and  battle  with  objurgatory  stanzas  these  dams 
and  mills,  as  Balmawhapple  shot  off  his  horse- 
pistol  at  Stirling  Castle."  He  is  impressed  by  the 
lack  of  sensitiveness  to  natural  beauty  among  the 
fathers.  "  In  reading  the  journals  and  narratives 
of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  entire  silence  of  the 
worthy  writers  in  respect  to  the  natural  beauty  or 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  amid  which  their  lot  was 
cast.  They  designated  the  grand  and  glorious 
forest,  broken  by  lakes  and  crossed  by  great 
rivers,  intersected  by  a  thousand  streams  more 
beautiful  than  those  which  the  Old  World 
has  given  to  song  and  romance,  as  '  a  desert 
and  frightful  wilderness.'  The  wildly  pictur- 
esque Indian,  darting  his  birch  canoe  down  the 
Falls  of  the  Amoskeag  or  gliding  in  the  deer- 
track  of  the  forest,  was,  in  their  view,  nothing 
but  a  'dirty  tawnie,'  a  'salvage  heathen,'  and 
'  devil's  imp.'  Many  of  them  were  well  educated, 
—  men  of  varied  and  profound  erudition,  and 
familiar  with  the  specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature;  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  utterly  de- 
void of  that  poetic  feeling  or  fancy  whose  subtle 
alchemy  detects  the  beautiful  in  the  familiar." 
He  passes  on  from  considering  their  lack  of  care 
for  natural  beauty,  to  what  was  otherwise  harsh 
and  unbeautiful  in  their  life,  not  failing  to  do  jus- 
tice in  the  end,  as  he  never  does,  to  that  beauty 
of  holiness  which  was  in  them  and  which,  despite 
all  that  was  unlovely,  made  tnem  great.  "  Their 
very  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  seem  to  have  been 
expressly  calculated,  like  '  the  music  grinders  '  of 
Holmes, — 

'  To  pluck  the  eyes  of  sentiment, 
And  dock  the  tail  of  rhyme, 

To  crack  the  voice  of  melody, 
And  break  the  legs  of  time.' 
They  were  sworn  enemies  of  the   Muses,  haters 


of  stage-play  literature,  profane  songs,  and  wanton 
sonnets;  of  everything,  in  brief,  which  reminded 
them  of  the  days  of  the  roistering  cavaliers  and 
bedizened  beauties  of  the  court  of  '  the  man 
Charles,'  whose  head  had  fallen  beneath  the 
sword  of  Puritan  justice.  Hard,  harsh,  unlovely, 
yet  with  many  virtues  and  noble  points  of  charac- 
ter, they  were  fitted,  doubtless,  for  their  work  of 
pioneers  in  the  wilderness.  Sternly  faithful  to 
duty,  in  peril,  and  suffering,  and  self-denial,  they 
wrought  out  the  noblest  of  historical  epics  on  the 
rough  soil  of  New  England.  They  lived  a  truer 
poetry  than  Homer  or  Virgil  wrote." 

The  spiritual  beauty  is  ever  more  to  Whittier 
than  any  natural  beauty;  and  his  little  essay  on 
"The  Beautiful,"  which  is  one  of  the  last  in  this 
volume,  is  devoted  to  showing  that  the  only  real 
deformity  is  sin,  and  that  "  that  inward  grace 
which  passeth  show,"  can  make  "  otherwise  plain 
faces  look  forth  like  those  of  angels."  "  Quite 
the  ugliest  face  I  ever  saw,"  he  says,  "  was  that  of 
a  woman  whom  the  world  calls  beautiful.  Through 
its  '  silver  veil '  the  evil  and  ungentle  passions 
looked  out  hideous  and  hateful.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  faces  which  the  multitude  at  the 
first  glance  pronounce  homely,  unattractive,  and 
such  as  '  Nature  fashions  by  the  gross,'  which  I 
always  recognize  with  a  warm  heart-thrill;  not 
for  the  world  would  I  have  one  feature  changed; 
they  please  me  as  they  are;  they  are  hallowed  by 
kind  memories;  they  are  beautiful  through  their 
associations;  nor  are  they  any  the  less  welcome 
that  with  my  admiration  of  them  '  the  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.'  " 

So  many  are  the  striking  passages  in  Whittier's 
prose  writings,  which  one  is  irresistibly  tempted 
to  share  with  others,  believing  as  we  have  reason 
to  that  they  will  come  to  most  readers  with  all  the 
freshness  of  new  words,  that  we  have  already,  in 
surveying  simply  the  first  volume,  run  to  a  length 
as  great  as  we  had  appropriated  for  the  review  of 
all  the  three  volumes.  We  are  sure,  however, 
that  we  shall  only  have  the  thanks  of  every  reader 
for  every  passage  we  have  cited;  and  in  our  next 
month's  Table  the  second  and  third  volumes  shall 
have  the  same  full  attention  paid  them  which  we 
have  here  paid  to  the  first. 
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THE   OMNIBUS. 

All  For  a  Man.  I  blush  to  tell  —  but  after  that  no. deacon  in  the 

church 

He  had  flirted  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  at  Narragan-  More  constant  was  at  meeting,  more  earnest  in 

sett  Pier;  the  search 

He  had  thoroughly  "  done  Europe,"  and  at  last  Apparently  for  Scripture  lore;   and  although  he 

began  to  fear  had  been 

That  life  was,  after  all,  to  prove  a  "  horrid,  beastly  A  worshipper   of   Wagner  —  Walkyrie  —  Lohen- 

bore,"  grin,  — 

And  love  —  as  'tis  in  novels  and  young  visions  —  He  sat  in  adoration  while  that  village  choir  sang 

was  no  more;  "  Mear  "  ; 

When  by  the  merest  circumstance  he  took  a  sud-  And  cherubim  and    seraphim  seemed  singing  in 

den  fancy  his  ear; 

To  go  to  Pottstown  Corners  and  visit  old  Aunt  Old     "China,"     "Webb"    and    "Lenox"   were 

Nancy;  choicest  harmonies; 

And  never  dreamed  that  Pottstown  opened  into  But  best  of  all  was  when  she  sang,  —  with  sweet 

Paradise,  and  drooping  eyes  : 

Or  that  his  Eve  was  singing  there,  —  with  modest  "O  for  a  man,  —  O  for  a  man,  —  a  mansion  in 

shining  eyes :  the  skies  !  " 
"  O  for  a  man,  —  O  for  a  man,  —  a  mansion  in 

the  skies !  "  But  wnY  prolong  the   story?     Since   "love  will 

find  a  way," 

The  mischief  happened  this  way  :    in  Pottstown  He  lingered  with  Aunt  Nancy  for  many  and  many 

etiquette  a  daY; 

To  stay  away  from  meeting  is  a  sin   they   can't  And  sPlte   of  saintlY  likeness  to  Madonnas,  she 

forget*  was  numan> 

So  when  Aunt  Nancy  asked  him,  and  he  set  out  And  with   a  heart   that   could   be  won  like  an7 

to  refuse  other  woman. 

Her  look  of  'horror  silenced  him :    he  muttered,  So  now  he  roves  n0  longer,  but  is  quite  the  busi- 

"Ah  —  excuse  —  ness  man '> 

I  mean,  I'll  go,"  — and  meekly  walked  in  all  his  And  llkes  when   evening  comes  to  sit  and  look 

best  attire  on  —  when  he  can  — 

The  mile-long  dustv  street;   then  slept,  until  the  While  she  bends  °'er  the  cradle>  with  its  silken 

village  choir  draperies, 

Aroused  him  with  the  closing  hymn,  and,  much  And    croons,   in  low   and   hushing  voice  —  with 

to  his  surprise,  haPPy>  love-lit  eyes  : 

A   sweet-voiced   angel    seemed    to   lead,  — with  "  My  little  man  —  my  little  man  —  must  shut  his 

pure,  uplifted  eyes :  sleePy  eyes-" 

"O  for  a  man,  — O   for  a  man,  — a  mansion  in  —  Helen  M.  Winslow. 

the  skies  !  "  * 

Unsinged. 

And  when  the  congregation  in  that  honest  way  ,r„  r_  AT     ,        ,  .    .     t-,              .•„ 

.,       i                 &    &                                            *  YOUNG  Nostrand  is  in  Europe  still, 

■n. nA    7  .  v.     u     .        ,           ,        .     ,,       .     .  And  Frank.  .  .  I  don't  know  where; 

loft  aWe                     ^        ^              Singmg  To°  much  cha™Pagne  has  finished  Will, 

He  turneYand  stared  enchanted  at  a  girl  who  p  And'  ^U  !  ~  y0U  df°  nc*  Care  '       fl 

seemed  to  lack  P°or  moths'  they  ventured  near  the  flame;  — 

Naught  but  a  tarnished  golden  frame  and  canvas  A  ^fwM* ll  °}»1 

at  her  back 
To  make  her  some  old  picture  from  Florence  or 

from  Munich  But  that  is  why  I  never  press 

(An  illusion  carried  out  by  her  hat  and  her  white  Your  frank,  extended  hand, 

tunic).  Or  venture  on  a  slight  caress  — 

He  stared,  enraptured,  in  a  way  the  hymn  don't  I  see  you  understand  — 

authorize;  I'm  only  warm  where  others  burn; 

She  knew,  and  blushed,  and  sang  again,  —  with  I'm.  .  .  "  Nothing  but  a  friend  "  ;  — 

shy  and  downcast  eyes :  I  flutter  near,  but  I  can  turn, 

"  O  for  a  man,  —  O  for  a  man,  —  a  mansion  in  And  so  escape  the  end  ! 

the  skies !  "  —  Harry  Romaine. 


And  should  the  candle  bear  the  blame? 
You  are  too  fair  to  scold. 


ANDREW    P.    PEABODY,    D.D. 

FROM  THE   PORTRAIT  BY   FREDERIC  P.   VINTON. 
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AMELIA    B.    EDWARDS:    HER   CHILDHOOD   AND 

EARLY   LIFE. 

By  her  Cousin,  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
I. 


RESH  in  my  mind  as  if 
it  happened  but  yester- 
day is  the  recollection 
of  our  first  meeting, — 
herself  just  entering  her 
teens,  the  country  cousin 
a  child  in  the  nursery. 
Visits  from  uncles  and  aunts  were  great 
occasions  at  that  time,  prepared  for  by  a 
grand  baking  of  cakes,  rusks  and  apple 
turnovers ;  the  family  silver  and  china 
would  be  got  out,  and  besides  tea  of  the 
strongest  and  best,  served  with  cream, 
old  harvest  beer,  clear  as  sherry  and  twice 
as  strong,  ham  pickled  at  home  after 
elaborate  Suffolk  fashion  in  strong  home 
brewed,  spice  and  sugar,  potted  meats,  — 
of  course  home-made  also,  —  and  other 
dainties,  light  and  substantial,  regaled 
the  guests.  "  Next  moon,"  or  "  the  moon 
after  next,"  was  the  way  in  which  invita- 
tions were  given  and  accepted.  When 
folks  had  to  drive  ten  or  twelve  miles 
across  country,  often  through  fields  and 
lanes,  they  paid  visits  either  in  the 
longest  days  of  the  year  or  when  the 
moon  was  at  the  full. 

As  it  happened,  the  younger  Wester- 
field  children,  of  whom  I  was  one,  had 
no  Suffolk  cousins  nearly  of  their  own 
age ;  the  aunts  and  uncles  who  came  to 


tea  in  gigs  were  bachelors  and  maiden 
ladies.  All  the  more  exciting,  therefore, 
was  the  prospect  of  seeing  this  one, 
now  on  a  holiday  visit  with  father  and 
mother. 

As  a  rule  visitors  arrived  early,  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so 
as  to  afford  the  uncles  time  for  a  stroll 
round  the  farm.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
little  party  came  later,  and  we  could  only 
guess  what  our  cousin  Amelia  was  like, 
till  after  tea ;  she,  of  course,  with  our 
elder  sisters,  taking  hers  in  the  "  best 
parlor  "  —  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
were  unheard  of  in  those  days.  The 
family  lived  and  took  meals  in  what  was 
called,  "  the  keeping-room."  The  nur- 
sery governess  of  my  childhood  —  I  believe 
this  especial  one  is  still  living  —  did  not 
possess  the  acquirements  now  obligatory. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  a  smat- 
tering of  French  was  all  I  got  from 
teachers  at  Westerfield.  But  good  nature 
all  threw  into  the  bargain,  and  I  well 
remember  how  the  tedium  of  waiting  for 
our  eagerly  expected  visitor  was  beguiled 
by  stories.  At  last  we  heard  voices  on 
the  stairs,  three  little  pinafored  figures 
jumped  excitedly  from  their  high  chairs, 
the  door  flew  open,  and  there  she  stood,  — 
a  tall  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  reg- 
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ular  features,  pale,  clear  complexion  and 
abundance  of  dark  brown  hair  hanging 
in  pigtails  down  her  back.  In  highest 
spirits,  the  personification  of  fun  and 
childish  daring,  she  surveyed  her  three 
little  cousins,  and  then  turning  to  those 
of  her  own  age  who  accompanied  her, 
pounced  upon  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  re- 
mainder of  the  nursery  tea. 

"  Who  dares  me  to  throw  this  out  of 
the  window?"  she  cried,  undauntedly 
meeting  our  aghast  gaze.  Before  the 
governess  could  remonstrate,  my  second 
sister  had  taken  up  the  challenge,  and  lo  ! 
away  went  the  bread  into  the  shrubbery 
below,  exactly  opposite  the  parlor  window. 

What  happened  after  that  little  escap- 
ade I  do  not  clearly  remember,  the  inci- 
dent taking  hold  of  my  youthful  imagina- 
tion. I  was  also  much  struck  by  the  clear 
enunciation  and  quick,  ready  speech, 
even  educated  folks  in  Suffolk  being  apt 
to  imbibe  the  dialect, —  that  dragging  sing- 
song, so  difficult  to  get  rid  of  in  after 
life.  It  has  been  said  that  one  Suffolk 
person  can  recognize  another  even  from 
a  word  or  two  uttered  on  the  top  of  a 
London  omnibus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my 
cousin  Amelia's  correct,  careful  English 
characterized  her  at  this  early  period, 
and  next  to  the  pigtails  and  the  throw- 
ing of  the  bread  out  of  the  window  con- 
stitute my  earliest  impressions. 


Her  parents  were  not  figures  to  be  for- 
gotten by  a  child,  either  :  the  spare,  up- 
right, Peninsular  officer,  taciturn  yet  not 
uncheerful,  exact  to  punctiliousness,  the 
soul  of  probity  and  honor  ;  and  his  clever, 
lively  Irish  wife.  From  her  father,  Ame- 
lia B.  Edwards  inherited  those  business- 
like qualities  so  handsomely  acknowledged 
by  the  editor  of  the  Academy : 

"  She  was  in  truth  a  model  contributor  — 
never  declining  a  request,  punctual  to  her  prom- 
ises, writing  in  a  clear,  bold  hand,  and  considerate 
of  the  convenience  of  printer  as  well  as  editor." 

I  dare  aver  that  my  uncle  was  never  a 
second  late  for  anything  in  his  life.  He 
became  indeed  almost  automatic  by  his 
habit  of  perpetually  regarding  the  clock  ; 
and  perhaps  punctuality  carried  to  excess 
may  have  cost  his  daughter  her  life.  We 
all  know  how,  rather  than  break  an  en- 
gagement, she  lectured  immediately  after 
breaking  her  arm,  and  as  soon  as  the  lec- 
ture was  over  travelled  several  hundred 
miles  in  order  to  deliver  another. 

But  a  stern,  unflinching  sense  of  duty 
was  not  the  paramount  characteristic  of 
the  old  soldier,  by  reason  of  delicate 
health  at  fifty  condemned  to  a  civilian's 
life.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out, 
although  verging  on  three  score  and  ten, 
he  sent  in  his  name  to  the  war  office  as 
one  "  able  and  willing  to  serve."  The 
sound   of    the    trumpet    had    stirred   his 
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blood.  He  would  fain  have  donned 
sword  and  tunic.  His  miniature  and 
Peninsular  medal  had  ever  the  place  of 
honor  in  his  daughter's  study. 

The  paternal  pedigree,  if  homely,  was 
no  despicable  one.  I  shall  take  the 
reader  by  and  by  to  the  fine  old  church 
of  Gosbeck,  where  amid  windflowers  and 


wife  of  an  officer  living  on  half  pay.  She 
was  a  skilled  housewife  and  extraordi- 
narily clever  in  making  the  most  of  small 
means.  As  if  prescient  of  her  only 
child's  literary  distinction,  she  forbore  to 
give  her  the  domestic  training  she  had 
herself  received.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
eminent    Egyptologist    ever    threaded    a 


Mock  Beggars'   Hall  —  grim  but  stately  old  house.' 


cowslips  stand  the  handsome  tombs  of 
Thomas  and  Margaret  Edwards,  parents 
of  the  numerous  family  of  whom  Amelia's 
father  came,  I  believe,  third.  The  Ed- 
wards' are  as  numerous  in  Suffolk  as  the 
Jones'  in  Wales.  Our  grandparents  be- 
longed to  the  class  called  "  gentleman 
farmers,"  i.  e.,  occupiers  of  land  on  a 
large  scale  which  they  leased  or  rented. 

On  the  maternal  side,  she  inherited 
the  more  brilliant  gifts  that  made  her  fa- 
mous,—  ready  wit,  a  rare  versatility,  rapid 
powers  of  acquirement  and  expression, 
and  perhaps,  also,  the  perilous  dower  of 
personal  fascination.  No  one  ever  exer- 
cised stronger  influence,  and  it  was  hardly 
her  fault  if  she  at  times  awakened  inter- 
est or  affection  she  could  not  return. 
From  her  mother,  also,  came  eminently 
practical  qualities.  The  brilliant  com- 
plexioned,  bright-eyed,  large-featured, 
little  Irish  woman,  —  descendant  of  the 
Walpoles,  —  although  accomplished,  as  the 
word  accomplishment  was  then  under- 
stood, possessed  talents  invaluable  to  the 


needle  or  made  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  life. 
She  certainly  never  saw  an  apple-pudding 
made,  although  she  would  not  have  puz- 
zled her  brains  as  did  George  the  Third 
concerning  the  deep  mystery  enveloping 
the  business. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  little 
London  cousin  had  already  attained  a 
literary  reputation.  When  only  nine 
years  old,  she  had  seen  in  a  penny 
journal  announcement  of  a  prize  offered 
for  the  best  Temperance  story.  Fired 
with  ambition,  the  authoress  in  pinafores 
set  secretly  to  work,  and  to  her  own  in- 
tense delight  and  the  far  intenser  pride 
of  her  parents,  carried  off  the  palm. 
Throughout  these  early  years,  indeed,  till 
she  attained  womanhood,  her  principal 
teacher  was  her  mother.  Little,  —  except 
in  the  matter  of  music,  —  she  ever  owed  to 
schools  and  professors.  She  always  said 
that  she  could  teach  herself  any  subject 
better  than  learn  it  of  others. 

My  childhood's  home,  and  throughout 
life  dear  to  my  cousin,  Westerfield  Hall, 
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has  also  special  interest  of  its  own.  It  is 
one  of  those  fine  old  Elizabethan  manor 
houses  in  red  brick  for  which  my  native 
Suffolk  is  famous ;  these  stately  piles  ris- 
ing with  double  effect  from  the  level 
landscape,  often  amid  cornfields.  Such 
mansions  should  stand  in  noble  well- 
wooded  parks  ;  but  grander,  by  force  of 
contrast,  is  their  appearance  when  de- 
nuded of  all  extraneous  interest  or  pic- 
turesqueness.  Westerfield  Hall  overlooks 
the  road  and  a  stretch  of  cultivated  land, 
nothing  more.  To  the  left,  however,  be- 
yond the  little  larchwood  and  pond, 
wound  a  beautifully  wooded  lane  leading 
to  meadows,  and  behind  the  house  vete- 
ran walnut  and  damson  trees  made  a 
delicious  grove  in  the  hot  days. 

The  nursery  window  is  that  of  the  left 
hand  side,  on  the  second  story,  as  seen 
in  the  picture,  overlooking  pond  and 
willows.  Of  course,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  no  sound  of  the  railway  whistle 
reached  these  rustic  scenes.     Those  holi- 


Ipswich  and  Needham.  Westerfield  Hall 
has  suffered  small  change,  but  the  village 
itself  is  modernized  and  has  now  a  station 
on  the  London  and  Yarmouth  line. 

II. 

The  little  Londoner,  born  within  sound 
of  Bow  Bells,  would  not  easily  forget 
those  long  drives  in  the  gig  from  Greet- 
ing or  Baylham  to  Westerfield.  The  high 
road  was  ever  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  short  cuts  taken  across  the 
fields,  the  little  girl  jumping  out  to  open 
the  gates.  By  cartways  through  meadows 
and  clover-fields,  the  hedges  a  tangle  of 
ragged  robbin,  honeysuckle  and  wild 
rose,  past  Claydon  Village  and  Mock 
Beggars'  Hall  —  grim  but  stately  old 
house  with  the  strangest  name  —  then 
into  the  lanes  and  by-roads  again  ;  soon 
the  pretty  park-like  grounds  of  Akenham 
Hall  would  be  traversed,  and  a  bit  of 
road  taken,  where  many  gates  and  a  tiny 
river,  or  rather  brook,  had  to  be  passed, — 
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Walnut  Tree  Farm.  Baylham. 


day  journeys  of  the  little  Amelia  and  her 
parents  were  at  first  made  by  coach  to 
Needham  Market,  afterwards  by  rail  as 
far  as    Colchester,   thence    by   coach   to 


the  dip  of  ground,  the  stones  and  the 
water,  making  up  an  adventure  to  a 
childish  mind  ;  more  delightful  cartways 
bordered    with    high    hedges,    then    the 
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broad  road,  the  Westerfield  turnpike  gate, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  the 
superb  old  house,  home  of  seven  cousins, 
to  become  brotherly,  sisterly,  on  further 
acquaintance. 

Neither  at  Creeting  nor  Baylham  had 
the  youthful  visitor  companions  of  her 
own  age.  Few  children  perhaps  ever 
lived  less  with  children.  At  home  in 
London  her  mother's  constant  compan- 
ion, whilst  on  these  country  holidays  she 
was  the  pride,  the  wonder,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  terror,  of  bachelor  uncles  and 
maiden  aunts.  From  her  love  of  fun, 
they  never  knew  what  to  expect,  and  the 
more  she  terrified  the  more  adorable  she 
became.  Upon  one  occasion  she  turned 
the  tap  of  a  cask  of  old  harvest  beer,  and 
when  the  trick  was  discovered  half  the 
contents  had  run  out.  At  another  time, 
she  locked  up  a  somewhat  precise  but 
excellent  maiden  aunt  in  the  pantry. 
These  escapades  were  overlooked  on  ac- 


Creeting  St.  Peter's,  one  Creeting  of 
a  group,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Needham  Market,  cleanest,  neatest,  of 
the  many  neat,  clean  towns  of  Suffolk. 
You  might,  in  local  phraseology,  eat  off 
the  pavements.  The  one  long  winding 
street  is  by  no  means  monotonous  ;  beau- 
tiful old  timbered  houses  with  white  or 
pinkish  walls,  gables  and  carol  windows 
break  the  uniformity,  and  very  striking  is 
the  fine  old  church  in  dark  gray  stone. 

Needham  Market,  no  longer  possessing 
a  market  and  therefore  generally  called 
Needham,  is,  I  should  say,  little  changed 
from  the  days  I  speak  of.  The  principal 
modern  building  is  the  handsome  railway 
station  fronting  the  Swan  Inn,  bicycling 
headquarters  at  the  present  time,  form- 
erly posting  house.  It  is  a  delightful  old 
inn,  and,  except  for  paper  and  paint, 
must  be  just  what  it  was  when  the  Lon- 
don coach  set  down  the  little  three-year- 
old  Amelia  and  her  parents  ;  for  she  had 


Creeting  St.  Peter's  Church. 


count  of  the  phenomenal  acquirements 
of  their  niece.  A  child  who  had  gained 
the  prize  for  a  story  at  nine  years  of  age 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  behave  as 
others.  As  we  shall  see,  her  exploits 
were  not  all  of  a  disturbing  nature.  One 
at  least  is  noteworthy  among  recorded 
juvenile  achievements. 


paid  several  visits  to  Suffolk  before  the 
meeting  described  above,  the  first  I  re- 
member. Both  inside  and  out,  the  place 
recalls  the  past.  You  lose  your  way  in 
the  numerous  passages,  coming  now  upon 
a  low-roofed,  wainscoted  parlor,  now 
upon  an  enormous  room  used  as  a  ball- 
room  by  Georgian  beaux  and   beauties. 
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The  house  fronts  the  quiet  street,  but 
close  behind  where  the  stableyard  ends, 
the  country  begins.  You  can  gather  cow- 
slips and  marsh  marigolds,  wild  roses  and 
summer  flowers  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
your  modest  but  cosy  quarters  ;  landlord 
and  landlady  wel- 
coming  you  as  a 
friend,  yourself  no 
mere  number  but 
a  personality,  an 
individual. 

Passing  under 
the  railway  arch 
on  the  road  to 
Creeting,  we  ob- 
tain a  sweet  view 
of  the  sleepy  old 
world  townling  ; 
it  rises  above 
meadows,  the  lit- 
tle river  Gipping  winding  by  pollard  wil- 
lows towards  Stowmarket,  on  either  side 
pastures  bright  with  cowslips,  wood  ane- 
mones and  ladysmock,  the  whole  rustic  and 
pastoral  as  can  well  be.  That  delicious  little 
towing  path  reaches  from  Stowmarket  to 
Ipswich,  —  no  prettier  twelve  mile  walk 
in  eastern  England.  No  sooner  are  we 
out  of  Needham  Market  than  we  are  in 
Creeting,  —  and  what  a  new  world  here 
for  the  quick  eyes  of  the  little  Londoner  ! 
Even  to-day  the  place  remains  rusticity 
itself,  hardly  changed  indeed  from  the 
Creeting  of  my  own  childhood.  The 
road  lies  amid  cornfields,  in  this  month 
of  May  emerald  green,  and  stretches  of 
brown  fallow,  here  and  there  a  neat 
thatched  cottage  with  whitewashed  walls 
breaking  the  solitude. 

The  farmhouses  hereabouts  are  all  of  a 
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Ancient  House,  Needham   Market 


Old   Mill  at  Needham   Market,    (now  demolished). 


pattern,  brown-roofed,  white-walled,  at 
some  distance  from  the  road,  yet  fronting 
it,  as  if  the  builders  wished  to  give  a 
peep  of  the  outside  world.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  picturesqueness  or  effect.  On 
either  side  are  huge  farms,  farm  build- 
ings and  horse- 
pond,  flower-gar- 
den and  orchard 
out  of  sight,  the 
whole  indeed  of 
unpoetic  appear- 
ance. But  when 
was  the  country 
unpoetic  to  a 
happy,  petted,  ur- 
ban child?  We 
can  fancy  the  lit- 
tle large-eyed 
Amy  being  lifted 
out  of  Uncle  Wil- 
liam's gig  and  taking  in  everything, 
the  kitchen,  spacious,  spick  and  span, 
from  the  roof-hanging  home-cured  hams 
pickled  in  old  harvest  beer  and  spice, 
the  frothing  milk  pails  being  brought  in 
from  the  dairy,  the  "keeping  room"  with 
its  appetizing  board,  everything  of  the 
best  and  everything  home-made,  the 
greatest  novelty  of  all  being  the  jug  of 
harvest  beer  and  tumblers,  invariable  ad- 
juncts of  the  farmhouse  tea-table  at  the 
time  I  speak  of. 

There  were  a  few  books  stowed  away 
in    cupboards  —  "Clarissa    Harlowe  "    I 
remember  ferreting  out  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old.     But  more  attractive  than  any 
library  was  the  old-fashioned  garden  and 
orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house.     Here 
nothing    is    changed    except    that   a  few 
young  trees   have   been   planted.     From 
the  walled-in  fruit  and  vege- 
table garden  with  its  borders 
of  box,  we  pass  into  the  orch- 
ard   she    loved    so    well,    in 
which  perhaps   the    happiest 
hours  of  her  happy  childhood 
were  spent.    To-day  the  fruit 
trees  show  delicate  white  and 
pink  blossom,  and  the  long, 
damp    grass    is    dotted    with 
cowslips ;  but  in  those  sum- 
mer   holidays     mother    and 
daughter   would    almost    live 
out-of-doors,  some  cool  spot 
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of  orchard  or  garden  being 
chosen,  and  diversion  never 
wanting  ;  the  harvest  -  field, 
the  duck-pond,  the  poultry- 
yard  close  by,  rustic  sights 
and  sounds,  making  the  Lon- 
don home  seem  far  off  and 
dream-like.  When  wet  wea- 
ther drove  the  happy  holiday 
makers  indoors,  there  was  yet 
distraction  enough  and  to 
spare.  I  never  heard  that 
the  author  of  "  Pharaohs, 
Fellahs  and  Explorers  "  ever 
received  a  lesson  in  drawing,1 
unless  from  her  mother.  That 
she  possessed  a  very  remark- 
able talent  for  drawing  the 
accompanying  illustration  will  show. 

Leading  out  of  the  best  bedchamber 
(bedroom  it  was  never  called  in  those 
days)  is  a  bare,  whitewashed  cupboard 
with  a  window,  used  as  a  box  room,  and 
in  winter  as  an  apple-chamber.  During 
one  of  Amy's  visits,  she  set  to  work  upon 
what  seemed   a  presumptuous  undertak- 


Old   House,   Needham   Market. 


True  enough,  to  the  wonderment  of 
uncles  and  aunts,  neighbors  and  serving- 
folk,  the  figures  grew  one  by  one,  that  of 
Julius  Caesar  being  the  most  prominent, 
till  the  whole  was  completed.  Such  a 
feat  would  naturally  spread  the  fame  of 
the  youthful  artist  far  and  wide,  and  would 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  younger  cousins. 


Hill   Farm,  Creeting  St.  Peter's. 


ing.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  car- 
toon of  her  own  design  in  black  chalk, 
that  should  cover  the  centre  wall,  a 
space  of  two  yards  in  length  and 
rather  less  in  height,  —  the  subject  "The 
Landing    of    the    Romans    in    Britain." 

1  During  her  winter  in  Rome,  1872-3,  she  attended  the 
classes  of  an  Italian  artist. 


The  cartoon  remained  throughout  life  as 
clearly  impressed  on  my  memory  as  if 
seen  but  yesterday.  And  to  my  great 
joy,  when  revisiting  the  place  after  an  ab- 
sence of  alas  !  how  many  years  !  —  I  had 
not  seen  the  apple-chamber  since  my 
girlhood  —  I  found  "The  Landing  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  "  almost  intact.     Time 
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The   Landing  of  the   Romans    in    Britain. 

FROM    A   CARTOON    MADE    BY    MISS    EDWARDS,    ON   A   WALL   IN    "  HILL   FARM  "    HOUSE. 


alone  had  effaced  a  line  here  and  there. 
No  whitewasher  had  been  permitted  to 
touch  the  wall. 

III. 

Creeting  St.  Peter's  was  the  home  of 
Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Maria;  but 
Baylham,  home  of  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt 
Betsy,  was  a  holiday  resort,  loved  no  less. 
The  annual  visit  was  divided  between  both 
farm-houses,  Baylham  being  by  far  the 
more  poetic  of  the  two. 

If  Creeting  is  rusticity  itself,  what 
should  be  said  of  Baylham?  Here  and 
there  through  the  trees  peep  white- 
washed, thatched  cottages  with  little 
flower-gardens  and  bee-hives,  the  broad 
expanse  of  cornland  and  pasture  set 
round  with  lofty  hedges,  stately  old  elms, 
and  pollard  oaks,  winding  lanes  and 
banks  starred  with  wild  flowers  —  such  is 
the  landscape  that  welcomes  the  traveller 


now,  and  such  it  was  in  Amelia's  child- 
hood. A  wondrous  sense  of  peace,  pas- 
toralness  and  permanence  takes  possession 
of  us  amid  these  scenes.  No  spot 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England  surely  has  been  less  changed 
within  half  a  century. 

Lane  upon  lane  we  passed,  farm-house 
upon  farm-house,  each  with  barns  and 
duck-pond  ;  yet  it  seemed  as  if  we  should 
never  reach  the  especial  one  we  were  in 
quest  of.  My  own  recollections  dated 
from  my  twelfth  year,  my  companion's 
from  his  fifth,  for  a  cousin  still  living  in 
these  parts  kindly  acted  as  cicerone. 
Soon  we  came  in  sight  of  a  gray-towered 
church  crowning  a  hill,  and  both  of  us 
exclaimed:  "Then  the  farm-house  must 
be  close  by."  We  so  well  remembered 
the  hot  walk  to  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. To  shorten  the  way,  our  driver, 
whose  notions  were   of  the  vaguest,  had 
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turned  into  a  cartway  leading  from  field 
to  field,  just  bright  with  cowslip  and  lady, 
smock,  many  a  wayside  pool  "flaunting 
its  marigold."  Past  snug,  old-world  farm- 
steads we  strolled,  each  as  it  seemed  at 
the  world's  end,  and  again  and  again  I 
said,  "  Here  we  are." 

My  companion,  however,    had   clearly 
impressed    on    his    memory    one    feature 
which  as  yet  I  had  not  identified.     This 
was  a  large,  wide  pond  that  made  a 
curve  at  one  end  touching  the  road, 
the    outer   edge   lost  amid    the    over- 
arching apple  -  trees   of   the   orchard. 
At  last  the  right  farm  was  found,  and 
slowly,   bit   by   bit,  the   once   familiar 
place   came   back  to  me.     Most  pic- 
turesque is  the  aspect  from  the  road, 
although  the  fascination  to  a  childish 
mind  would  lie  beyond.     All  the  rus- 
ticity   of   Creeting,    with   a    touch   of 
poetic  charm,  are  here.     You  step  out 
of  the  front  door  to  find  yourself  in  a 
little  old-fashioned  flower-garden,  bee- 
hives under  the  thick  hedges.     Lead- 
ing out  of  this,  little  green  paths  wind 
about  the  beautiful  piece  of  water,  the  low 
boughs  of  apple  and  pear-trees  making  you 
stoop  at  every  turn.  That  wide,  clear  pond 
with  its   reflections,  its  grassy  banks,  its 
shifting  lights  and   shadows,  we  may  be 
sure   was   a  favorite   haunt   of   the    little 
Londoner,  perhaps  even  afforded  a  first 
vivid  impression  of  natural  beauty.     And 
close  by,  whenever  mother  and  daughter 
felt  inclined  for  a  stroll,  lay  scenes  equally 


sweet  and  rustic,  by-paths  through  the 
rustling  corn  that  led  to  the  church  on  the 
hill,  little  larchwoods,  bright  as  emerald 
under  the  blue  sky,  thatched  cottages 
with  deep  roofs  and  lovely  little  gardens. 
These  pictures  were  reproduced  in  "  Bar- 
bara's History,"  and  remained  throughout 
life  in  the  writer's  mind  vivid  as  if  yester- 
day. Again  and  again  in  the  midst  of 
absorbing  interests  and  occupations,   she 
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Street   in   Coddenham, 

yearned  for  a  sight  of  Suffolk.  Not  many 
years  ago  we  projected  a  little  journey 
that  should  be  devoted  to  reminiscences 
of  our  early  life  ;  but  time  and  oppor- 
tunity were  wanting  to  both. 

I  have  mentioned  that  our  paternal 
grandparents  are  buried  at  Gosbeck,  and 
this  also  was  to  have  formed  a  feature  of 
our  pilgrimage.  No  one  ever  set  more 
store  by  lineage  than  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
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The  Greyhound,  Claydon. 
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She  rejoiced  in  her  descent  on  her 
mother's  side  from  the  illustrious  family 
of  Walpole,  and  anything  she  could  learn 
of  the  more  modest  paternal  ancestry  in- 
terested her  extremely.  It  was  not  very 
much. 

It  is  a  beautiful  drive  from  Needham 
Market  to  Gosbeck,  interesting  alike  to 
archaeologist  and  artist.  By  Bosmere,  with 
its  lovely  little  lake,  surrounded  by  mead- 
ows and  pollard  elms,  we  reach  Codden- 
ham,  as  pretty  a  village  as  England  can 


all  these  are  well  worth  a  visit.  Few 
country  churches  have  more  to  show 
alike  within  and  without.  Pretty  thatched 
cottages,  clean  and  trim  as  toy  chalets 
fresh  from  a  Swiss  atelier,  fine  old  ma- 
nor houses  with  richly  wooded  grounds, 
lie  on  the  farther  side  of  the  church  ; 
but  as  we  approach  Gosbeck  the  scenery 
changes.  The  road  now  winds  amid 
level  fields  and  meadows,  nothing  to 
break  the  monotony,  the  chill  east  wind 
blowing  keenly  across  the  plain. 


Gosbeck  Church. 


show.  It  is  indeed  a  gem  of  gems  ;  its 
picturesque  houses,  alike  mansion  and 
cottage,  set  in  pretty  gardens  or  richly 
wooded  grounds,  are  gracefully  grouped 
around  the  church,  here  as  elsewhere 
in  Suffolk  placed  on  a  hill,  or  rather 
hillock,  hills  in  my  native  county  be- 
ing unknown.  The  church  itself,  which, 
fortunately,  is  always  open,  has  a  very 
fine  stone  roof  and  a  quite  remark- 
able interior ;  the  ceiling  of  old  carved 
timber,  the  ancient  marbles  and  brasses, 
the  curious   bas    relief  of   the  vestry, — 


Gosbeck  church  stands  on  one  of  the 
coldest  sites  in  this  part  of  England. 
As  we  climbed  the  wind-tossed,  cowslip- 
dotted  slope,  the  easterly  blasts  blew 
piercingly  ;  what  must  church-going  here 
be  in  winter,  seeing  that  in  the  last  days 
of  April  we  longed  for  furs,  the  warm 
winter  wraps  left  behind?  However,  we 
battled  with  the  wind  manfully ;  a  young 
niece  who  accompanied  us  gathered  cow- 
slips with  happy  unconcern  whilst  we  in- 
spected the  moss-covered^  weather-stained 
tombs  of  Amelia's  grandparents  and  our 
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The   Larches.  —  Miss   Edwards'   Home  at  Westbury-on-Tryr 


own.  A  group  of  Edwards'  gravestones  are 
clustered  here,  conspicuous  among  these 
the  solid,  roofed-in  tombs  of  Thomas 
Edwards  and  Margaret  his  wife,  the 
former  buried  in  i'3i6,  the  latter  a  little 
later.  Margaret  Dove  came  of  highly 
respectable  Suffolk  stock  and  bore  her 
husband  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  Amelia's  father  being  one  of 
the  elder  children. 

As  we  continue  our  drive,  we  catch 
sight  of  a  large  farm-house,  just  visible 
above  the  trees  on  our  left,  and  this  was 
the  home  of  my  cousin  Amy's  father  and 
my  own.  Amy  she  was  to  those  she  loved 
always. 1 

Taking  a  homeward  route  by  way  of 
Hemingstone,  we  find  ourselves  once 
more  amid  charming 
scenery.  Heming- 
stone Hail  is  one  of 
the  fine  old  man- 
sions for  which  Suf- 
folk is  famous,  and 
the  country  round 
about  is  delightful. 
Magnificent  old 

1  Close  to  Gosbeck  lies 
Stonham  Ashall,  for  many 
years  home  of  my  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  W.  Betham, 
author  of  the  "  Genealogical 
Tables  of  Sovereigns  of  the 
World";  and  my  mother,  his 
youngest  daughter,  the  little 
Barbara,  dear  to  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  was  there  mar- 
ried to  Edward  Edwards, 
Amelia's  uncle,  in  1825. 


trees,  oak  and  elm,  stud  beautiful  park-like 
sweeps,  sweet  cottages  peep  from  bowers 
of  honeysuckle  and  wild  rose,  rich  woods 
crown  the  rising  ground  here  and  there. 
And  again,  we  come  upon  the  Gipping,  a 
broad  bright  belt  of  blue  winding  amid 
the  green. 

IV. 

Greeting  and  Baylham  were  holiday 
haunts,  revisited  in  summer  time  only, 
associated  with  youthful  pranks,  delight- 
some days  and  also  clinging  affections. 
It  was,  above  all,  her  aunt  Maria,  to 
whom  the  little  girl  clung  fondly,  the 
somewhat  prim  but  excellent  maiden 
lady  once  locked  in  the  pantry,  and  never 
wholly  lost  sight  of.     But  Amelia's  home 
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was  in  London,  a  part  of  London,  more- 
over, as  unfamiliar  to  most  people  as 
remote  corners  of  Africa.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  Pentonville  was  by  no  means 
deemed  uninhabitable.  Islington  pos- 
sessed suburban  charm.  To  live  within 
a   stone's   throw  of   the  Angel  or  Eagle 


strove  to  reach  it.  What  she  gave 
to  the  world  was  ever  the  best  she 
could  give.  Means  were  limited  in  these 
days,  but  first-rate  housekeeping  and 
rigid  economy  gave  the  home  an  air  al- 
most of  opulence.  One  relaxation  and 
one  only  was  freely  indulged  in,  namely, 


The  Village  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  Gloucestershire. 


might  sound  old-fashioned,  that  was  all. 
Amelia's  first  home,  and,  I  believe,  birth- 
place was  No.  i  Westmoreland  Place,  City 
Road.  The  situation  suited  her  father 
who,  having  retired  from  the  army  in 
consequence  of  ill  health,  had  procured 
a  post  in  a  city  branch  of  the  London 
&  Westminster  Bank.  Later,  a  much 
pleasanter  house  was  taken  in  Wharton 
Street,  Percy  Circus.  But  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  my  cousin's  London  life 
began  at  Westmoreland  Place. 

The  child's  teacher  and  companion 
was  her  mother.  Few  children  ever  lived 
less  with  playfellows  of  their  own  age, 
few  perhaps,  intellectually  speaking,  more 
happily  escaped  the  perils  of  a  spoiled 
childhood.  Mrs.  Edwards  must  have 
been  more  than  mortal,  had  she  con- 
cealed her  pride  in  her  darling.  The 
achievements  of  the  youthful  story  teller, 
artist  and  musician  were  freely  vaunted 
in  her  presence.  It  would  hardly  have 
surprised  us  had  maternal  adulation 
finally  lowered  her  daughter's  standard 
of  excellence.  This  was  never  the  case. 
From  first  to  last  Amelia  Blandford 
Edwards    set    before    her    an    ideal    and 


the  play.  Sadler's  Wells  and  minor 
theatres  were  frequented.  This  love  of 
the  drama  fostered  in  earliest  years 
remained  undiminished  with  Amelia  to 
the  last. 

Perhaps  theatre-going  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  reaction.  Admirable  as 
were  the  moral  qualities  of  the  old  Pen- 
insular officer,  his  fireside  influence  was 
not  inspiriting.  My  uncle  was  a  taciturn 
man  and  combined  with  his  quiet,  almost 
pensive  habits  a  regularity  carried  to  ex- 
cess. He  rose,  read  the  Times,  break- 
fasted, started  for  the  bank,  supped  and 
went  to  bed,  by  the  clock.  For  society 
he  had  little  taste.  No  wonder  that  his 
lively,  high-spirited  wife  found  some  kind 
of  stimulus  necessary.  The  ardent  play- 
goer was  also  a  great  reader,  and  her 
books,  as  well  as  her  recreations,  were 
shared  by  her  little  girl. 

One  of  Amelia's  earliest  literary  efforts 
I  am  able  to  give  here ;  it  will  be  printed 
directly  following  this  article.  It  is  a 
story  for  children,  written  by  a  child ; 
originally  published  in  a  cheap  weekly. 
Long  out  of  print  it  has  been,  but  it  was 
fortunately  preserved  by  a  friend  of  her 
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mother's,  and  the  number  containing  the 
story  has  been  most  kindly  lent  me  by 
the  author's  early  friend,  Miss  F.  M. 
Sweeting  of  Clifton.  The  correctness  of 
grammatical  construction,  the  evident 
pains  taken  with  punctuation,  the  con- 
ciseness of  narrative,  are  very  striking 
when  we  remember  the  author's  age. 

After  this  outburst  of  premature  author- 
ship, music  became  her  absorbing  occu- 
pation. It  seemed,  indeed,  at  the  time, 
as  if  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards would  make  a 
name  as  pianist,  com- 
poser, or  even  vocal- 
ist. When  about  fif- 
teen she  was  placed 
under  the  well  known 
teacher,  Mrs.  Monn- 
sey  Bartholomew, 
and  for  many  years 
devoted  herself  en- 
tirely to  pianoforte, 
organ,  singing  and 
harmony.  I  have 
known  her  to  prac- 
tice eight  hours  a 
day,  besides  giving 
time  to  exercises  in 
counterpoint.  At 
eighteen  she  was  a 
good  musician  and 
earning  money  by 
music  lessons.  She 
also  officiated  as  or- 
ganist in  a  suburban 
church.  It  is  curious 
that  later  in  life,  not 
only  did  she  give  up 
music  altogether, 
but  the  very  love  of 

it  seemed  to  desert  t 

her.       Long    before 

Egyptology  was  taken  up,  she  had 
ceased  to  touch  even  the  harmonium  that 
stood  in  her  study.  Whenever  we  spent 
a  few  days  in  London  together,  we  went 
every  evening  to  the  play ;  she  never 
suggested  a  concert  or  pianoforte  recital 
by  way  of  variety. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  a 
judicious  selection  of  her  musical  com- 
positions may  be  published.  It  could 
but  be  full  of  interest.  A  popular  edition, 
too,  of  the  little  musical  stories  that  ap- 


peared somewhat  later  in  Chambers' 
Journal  would  be  acceptable  to  many 
readers.  Especially  charming  is  "  Alice 
Hoffman,"  in  which  we  trace  the  germ 
of  "  Barbara's  History." 

V. 

In  the  admirable  obituary  notice, 
signed  J.  S.  C.  in  the  Academy  (April 
23,  1892),  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

"  From  her  very  childhood  Miss  Edwards  dis- 
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Fac-Simile  of  Part  of  Miss  Edwards'  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Winslow,  accompanying 
the  Photograph  of  Westbury-on-Trym. 


played  talents  that  would  have  placed  her  in  the 
first  rank,  had  they  been  more  concentrated.  Her 
skill  with  the  pencil  was  scarcely  inferior  to  her 
skill  with  the  pen;  and  at  one  time  she  was  en- 
couraged by  competent  judges  to  devote  herself 
entirely  to  musical  composition.  Such  versatility, 
whilst  it  contributed  much  to  her  own  pleasure  in 
life  and  to  the  fascination  she  exercised  over 
others,  deprived  her  of  the  rewards  which  she 
might  have  gained.  She  threw  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  task  of  the  time,  and  then  passed  on 
with  unimpaired  energy  to  some  fresh  under- 
taking." 


Nothing  can  be  better  put,  and  as  I 
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review  these  early  years,  the  writer's 
conclusions  are  brought  home  to  me  with 
added  force.  It  is  just  possible  that,  had 
my  cousin  lived  ten  years  longer,  Egpyto- 
logy  would  have  been  set  aside  ;  yet  an- 
other and  another  subject  might  have 
taken  its  place,  to  be  as  eagerly  pursued, 
as  successfully  mastered.  When  chance 
brought  her  on  a  lengthy  visit  to  Wester- 
field  at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  she  ap- 
peared even  to  impartial  eyes  in  the  light 
of  an  Admirable  Crichton.  An  accom- 
plished musician  and  composer,  a  skilled 
draughtswoman,  a  clever  caricaturist,  a 
capital  actor,  a  successful  writer,  above 
all,  a  mistress  of  English  language  and 
literature,  what  was  there  that  she  could 
not  do?     Every  day  brought  its  surprise. 

It  was  a  somewhat  alarming  outbreak 
of  cholera  that  gave  us  the  society  of  our 
cousin  and  her  mother  for  many  weeks  in 
the  old  manor  house  already  described. 
Perhaps  Amy  never  spent  happier,  more 
careless  days.  The  warm  harvest  weather 
admitted  of  out-of-door  life  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters  —  all,  alas  !  like  their 
brilliant  comrade,  now  sleeping  in  the 
tomb.  She  rode,  drove,  rambled,  rusti- 
cated, the  life  and  idol  of  the  party. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  to  the  intense 
admiration  of  the  household  and  farming 
folk,  she  undertook  the  duties  of  organist 
at  Wltnesham  Church  close  by.  I  well 
remember  how  she  varied  the  cut  and 
dry  programme,  and  how  the  congrega- 
tion lingered  spell-bound  at  the  close  of 
the  service.  She  was  playing  us  out  with 
a  voluntary  of  Bach's,  but  nobody  stirred 
till  the  magic  notes  ceased.  Music  of 
this  impassioned  kind  was  a  novelty  to 
the  naive  listeners.  Hitherto  the  organ 
had  seemed  a  mere  necessary,  befitting 
accessory  to  the  service. 

Upon  another  occasion  she  surprised 
us  all  in  a  playful  way.  By  the  aid  of  an 
elder  cousin,  she  dressed  up,  impersonat- 
ing a  young  gentleman  arrived  from  Lon- 
don with  a  letter  of  introduction.  So 
successfully  did  she  act  her  part,  that  her 
identity  was  not  suspected  and  only  with 
difficulty  believed  in  by  the  servants. 
There  was  no  guessing  what  to  expect 
from  her  love  of  fun,  —  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  of  mischief. 

Elocution  had  been  carefully  studied, 


and  in  the  erewhile  nursery,  scene  of  our 
first  meeting,  she  would  give  us  delightful 
readings  from  Shakespeare  and  the  poets. 
I  was  in  the  sound  first  sleep  of  early 
youth,  when  one  night  she  came  into  my 
room,  and  woke  me  up  —  not  without 
difficulty,  and,  of  course,  to  my  consider- 
able alarm.  Putting  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  she  asked  me  in  the  gravest 
manner : 

"  Oh,  Milly,  what  poet  was  it  who  said, 
'  Oh,  sleep,  thou  comfortable  bird?  '  " 

The  solemn  query  was  put  by  no  means 
from  default  of  memory,  but  to  test  my 
own.  We  had  been  reading  Keats  that 
evening  and  she  wished  to  see  how  far  I 
had  been  impressed. 

What  was  she  like,  this  elder  cousin, 
standing,  candle  in  hand,  mischievously 
waking  me  from  midnight  sleep? 

A  beautifully  shaped,  by  no  means 
large  head,  a  fine,  rounded  forehead,  dark 
eyes  and  hair,  a  small,  sensitive  mouth, 
—  such  is  the  portrait  I  have  in  mind. 
Of  medium  height,  she  had  nothing  of 
the  family  spareness.  I  speak  here  of 
her  paternal  relations ;  even  in  girlhood 
she  was  of  robust  rather  than  slender 
proportions.  She  was  always  excessively 
neat  in  dress.  A  stranger  would  at  once 
have  noted  her  clear  enunciation  and 
correct,  somewhat  amplified  English. 

That  "  pure  English  and  undefined  " 
was  not  always  intelligible  to  our  rustic 
neighbors,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
show.  I  was  walking  with  her  one  day 
near  our  aunt's  at  Claydon,  when  she 
turned  to  a  hobbledehoy  at  work  close  by 
and  asked  the  nearest  road  to  Bramford 
Church.  The  lad  stared  agape,  not  un- 
derstanding a  syllable ;  I  went  to  the 
rescue,  and  put  the  same  query  in  genuine 
Suffolk  brogue,  whereupon  he  alertly  gave 
the  information  needed. 

Ah,  those  were  happy  days  !  days  of 
intellectual  stimulus  also  !  Each  and  all 
were  encouraged  and  helped  in  their 
especial  pursuit  by  this  youthful  moni- 
tress.  I  well  remember  how  she  sat  by 
my  side  at  the  piano,  day  after  day,  till  I 
performed  certain  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
Without  Words  to  her  liking. 

After  that  interval  of  close  companion- 
ship we  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other. 
I  spent  half  a  year  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  London  for  the  purpose  of  taking  les- 
sons, and  frequently  stayed  at  Wharton 
Street.  Sunday  evenings  were  spent  with 
the  family  of  the  late  well  known  play- 
wright, Mr.  Sterling  Coyne.  The  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls,  acted  very  cleverly, 
and  their  adored  friend,  and,  at  that  time 
professor  of  music,  would  help  in  getting 
up  little  plays  and  charades. 

The  life  of  Amelia  B.  Edwards  may  be 
divided  into  phases ;  she  was  now  passing 
through  the  dramatic  phase.  Had  the 
enthusiasm  possessed  her  a  little  earlier, 
had  the  objection  to  the  stage  as  a  career 
been  less  pronounced  at  that  time,  I 
think  in  all  probability  she  would  have 
tried  her  fortunes  as  an  actress.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
possessed  dramatic  gifts  of  a  high  order. 
For  many  years  she  took  the  lead  in 
private  theatricals  with  members  of  my 
own  family  living  in  London.  I  close 
these  recollections  with  an  account  of 
our  last  visit  to  Suffolk,  some  time  later. 

"  Barbara's  History  "  had  appeared, 
and  the  brilliant,  versatile,  inspiring  Lon- 
don cousin  was  now  a  successful  novelist. 
Her  parents,  alas,  had  not  lived  to  wit- 
ness their  daughter's  first  real  triumph. 
The  vivacious,  warm-hearted  Irishwoman 
followed  the  austere  old  soldier  to  the 
grave  within  a  week.  Long  it  was  before 
Amelia  recovered  from  the  blow,  if  in- 
deed she  ever  recovered.  To  the  very 
last  she  preserved  a  fragment  of  pastry, 
the  last  made  for  her  by  those  deft  little 
hands  ever  busied  about  her  darling. 

My  own  home  was  also  broken  up, 
and  my  career  marked  out  for  once  and 
for  all.  In  the  midst  of  absorbing  liter- 
ary occupations,  in  the  years  1869,  1870, 
we  snatched  a  couple  of  days  in  order  to 
visit  our  Aunt  Maria,  then  living  at  Clay- 
don,  near  Needham  Market.  The  time 
was  early  summer,  when  the  country  ever 
looks  its  best,  and  Suffolk,  pre-eminently 
the  land  of  wild  flowers,  is  especially  in- 
viting. The  young  corn,  green  as  emer- 
ald, made  dazzling  patches  in  the  land- 
scape ;  from  the  clear,  blue  sky  came  the 
carol  of  skylarks ;  beside  the  purling 
brooks  we  gathered  abundance  of  forget- 
me-not  ;  every  step  brought  new  delight. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
way  of  scenery  here,  but  it  was  the  scen- 


ery she  had  first  known  and  throughout 
her  life  passionately  loved.  Again  and 
again  she  would  pause  to  gaze  around 
and  admire  ;  nothing  escaped  her  keen 
perception  of  natural  beauty ;  nothing 
seemed  common  in  her  eyes.  We  climbed 
to  the  old  church  on  the  hill,  and  in  an- 
other direction  crossed  the  meadows  lead- 
ing from  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  to  Bramford. 

That  majestic  old  pile  with  the  grim 
name  had  held  strong  hold  of  our  imag- 
ination from  childhood.  How  came  it 
by  such  a  title  ?  No  one  knows  —  and 
who  would  commonize  it  by  another? 
For  generations  used  as  a  farmhouse, 
Mock  Beggars'  Hall  stands  amid  farms 
and  stackyards  on  a  rise  of  ground  about 
a  furlong  from  the  highroad,  in  striking 
contrast  with  its  prosaic  surroundings. 
Such  a  place  ought  to  be  immortalized  in 
fiction.  I  wish  I  had  noted  down  our 
conversations  during  these  strolls,  never 
to  be  renewed  on  native  soil,  amid  the 
scenes  of  our  childhood.  Many  holidays 
we  spent  in  after  life  together,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  none  were  dearer  to 
me  than  this,  none  remain  more  vividly 
impressed  on  my  mind.  There  was  so 
much  to  bring  us  together,  so  little  to 
separate  us  ! 

Not  indeed  that  we  ever  lost  sight  of 
each  other  for  any  length  of  time,  al- 
though a  dearly  cherished  project  of  a 
trip  to  France  together  was  never  real- 
ized. She  ever  seemed  so  much  more 
robust  than  myself,  to  have  so  much 
firmer  a  grasp  of  life,  that  whilst  her 
junior  by  some  years,  I  never  contem- 
plated the  probability  of  surviving  her, 
Thus  confiding  in  the  future,  I  let  many 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  her  slip  by,  a 
matter  for  regret  not  easily  to  be  forgot- 
ten. And  of  course,  busiest  of  the  busy 
ever,  she  was  not  very  accessible.  Habits 
of  strict  seclusion  grew  upon  her  with 
advancing  years.  Having  from  childhood 
arranged  the  plan  of  her  daily  life,  she 
found  it  difficult  indeed  to  diverge  from 
routine. 

One  paramount  delight  of  her  life  at 
Westbury-on-Tuym  was  afforded  by  the 
abundance  of  singing  birds.  Her  love  of 
birds'  amounted  to  a  veritable  passion, 
and  throughout  the  winter  ample  sup- 
plies of  food  and  drink  brought  hundreds 
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of  feathered  visitants  to  the  Larches. 
She  also  endeavored  to  stimulate  the 
humanity  of  others  by  appeals  in  the 
local  press,  begging  householders  to  spare 
a  crumb  for  poor  Robin.  Her  name,  be 
it  remembered,  figured  on  the  list  of  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Anti-vivisection 
Society.  Amelia  Blandford  Edwards  rests 
in  the  beautiful  little  churchyard  of  Hen- 
bury,  near  Bristol.     On  the  coffin  of  the 


first  woman  Egyptologist,  and  buried  with 
her,  was  laid  by  her  friend  and  fellow 
traveller  in  America,  Miss  Bradbury,  a 
unique  floral  memento.  It  was  an  imita- 
tion in  exquisite  pansies  —  a  yard  in 
length,  a  triumph  of  the  florist's  art  —  of 
the  somewhat  hatchet-shaped  hieroglyph 
signifying  Life  or  Immortality.  A  tablet 
inside  the  church  will  be  placed  to  her 
memory. 


THE   STORY   OF  A   CLOCK. 


By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 


[written  and  published  when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age.] 


AM  a  sound-going,  sturdy  clock. 
I  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty, 
I  despise  gilding,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  chimes.  I 
'am  no  flaunting,  shallow-pated, 
cheap  Dutch  clock,  with  gaudy 
tulips  painted  on  my  case,  or  a 
wooden  canary  bird  forever  pop- 
ping in  and  out  of  my  head. 
Neither  am  I  an  American  im- 
position, with  an  unnatural  land- 
scape daubed  on  glass  attached  to  my 
case,  and  an  inside  filled  with  fiddle- 
strings.  I  have  no  connexion  with  the 
family  of  French  clocks,  with  their  ormolu, 
their  affected  gilt  images,  their  open- 
worked  pendulums  and  their  trumpery 
glass  shades.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  world  I  detest  more 
heartily  than  another  it  is  a  French 
timepiece.  But,  alas  !  there  is  a  cause 
for  my  dislike.  You  will  hear  it  in  time. 
Pray  do  not  suppose  either  that  I  am 
one  of  those  melancholy  objects,  a  skele- 
ton clock.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  am 
not.  I  often  lament  that  the  mortality 
of  my  race  should  be  so  exposed  by 
unfeeling  manufacturers  to  the  vulgar 
gaze. 

No,  my  dear  little  reader,  I  am  an 
English  clock.  I  wear  a  substantial  ma- 
hogany case,  with  good,  solid  weights,  a 
bright    brass    pendulum,    and    a    round, 


jolly  countenance.  I  am  rather  pale,  to 
be  sure ;  but  I  am  as  truthful  as  the  day, 
and  possess  the  most  striking  voice  in  the 
world.  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  a 
manufactory  somewhere  in  a  dark,  dismal 
street  of  London,  where  I  found  myself 
in  company  with  hundreds  of  my  own 
species.  This  was  before  I  was  wound 
up,  so  I  did  not  even  know  that  I  had  a 
voice.  But  we  were  all  dumb  together, 
and  having  no  speech,  could  only  look 
upon  each  other  with  blank,  unmeaning 
faces.  Really,  life  is  very  dull  without 
some  conversation ;  and  when  once  a 
clock  has  learnt  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  the  tones  of  his  own  voice,  there  is  no 
music  on  earth  so  agreeable  in  his  ears. 
At  last  I  was  packed  up  and  transported 
to  a  fine  mansion  in  Harley  street.  I 
was  rather  disgusted,  to  be  sure,  when  I 
found  that  I  was  only  intended  for  a 
kitchen  clock ;  but  this  feeling  in  time 
wore  away,  for  I  soon  discovered  that  I 
was  the  most  important  article  in  the 
house.  The  master  was  a  very  worthy 
but  an  excessively  particular  gentleman. 
He  came  home  every  day  at  four  o'clock ; 
and  if  the  dinner  (which  is  the  great 
event  of  every  English  day)  were  not  on 
the  table  by  five  minutes  to  five,  to  a 
second,  woe  to  the  mistress,  to  his  daugh- 
ters, and  to  the  cook  herself!  Thus  I 
found  myself  the  object  of  the  most  de- 
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voted  attention  from  every  member  of 
the  family,  from  the  lady  to  the  scullery 
maid.  I  had  a  pleasant  life  there  while 
it  lasted.  What  glorious  dinners  I  saw 
cooked  !  What  sly  dishes  laid  aside  for 
the  servants'  table  !  Ah !  there  were 
many  little  strokes  of  artful  policy  in  that 
world  downstairs  !  I  suffered  by  them, 
too,  occasionally.  Many  a  time  has  the 
housemaid  put  me  back  full  half  an  hour 
when  she  went  out  for  a  holiday  —  and 
the  cook  when  dinner  was  delayed.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  confess  that  the  cat 
was  even  a  greater  victim  than  myself. 
The  crockery  which  that  devoted  animal 
was  popularly  supposed  to  smash,  and  the 
cold  meat  that  she  was  said  to  devour, 
would  have  been  enough  to  break  the 
heart  and  back  of  a  dromedary  —  much 
less  of  a  cat.  I  had  not  been  in  Harley 
street  longer  than  a  year  when  the  family 
went  away  to  live  in  a  foreign  country,  so 
everything  was  sold  at  a  great  auction 
mart. 

Then  I  was  purchased  by  a  young  man, 
newly  married,  who  had  taken  a  shop  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  meant  to  be 
a  baker.  It  was  a  quiet,  neat  little  shop, 
with  rows  of  nice  white  loaves,  hot  rolls, 
tops  and  bottoms,  plain  buns  and  crusty 
twists  ranged  along  the  walls  and  tempt- 
ingly displayed  in  the  windows.  There 
were  playbills  outside  pasted  on  boards ; 
the  pretty  young  wife  stood  behind  the 
counter,  and  I  was  installed  over  the 
little  glass  door  with  a  bright  green  blind 
that  led  to  the  sitting-room  within. 
Here  I  dwelt  contented  and  happy  for  a 
long  time.  The  business  prospered  ;  the 
young  baker  was  very  fond  of  his  wife, 
and  in  time  of  his  little  rosy-cheeked 
baby ;  and  the  poor  blessed  his  name, 
for  our  friend  never  raised  the  price  of 
his  loaves  till  he  was  compelled. 

"  I  must  live,  "  he  used  to  say,  "  but  so 
must  the  hungry  !  "  and  this  was  very 
charitable  and  good  of  him,  indeed. 

By  and  bye  there  came  a  change  that 
troubled  me.  My  master  talked  more  of 
his  prosperity  and  his  money  than  of  the 
poor  people  and  of  his  domestic  happiness. 
His  wife  began  to  dress  more  showily ;  a 
servant  was  hired  to  wait  on  the  custom- 
ers ;  the  children  wore  feathers  and  silks, 
and  their  parents  were    always    thinking 


how  they  might  astonish  and  outshine 
their  neighbors.  Then  there  was  a  great 
confusion  in  the  place  ;  carpenters  and 
glaziers  came  crowding  the  shop,  and  I 
was  removed  into  the  back  parlour  and 
laid  upon  a  side-board  near  a  very  ele- 
gant and  glittering  French  clock. 

It  is  a  painful  subject,  but  my  story 
would  be  incomplete  without  it.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  fascinating  than  this 
French  clock.  Her  face  was  all  engraved 
with  the  most  bewitching  silver  flowers  : 
she  had  four  of  the  sweetest  little  bell- 
shaped  feet  that  clock  ever  beheld ;  a 
mount  of  rock-work,  all  of  ormolu,  en- 
closed her  face ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  there  sat  an  elegant  Swiss  Shepherd- 
ess, with  a  Spanish  Nobleman  playing  the 
guitar  and  reclining  at  her  feet. 

Alas  !  clocks  are  but  mortal,  and  have 
hearts  —  I  should  say  bells  —  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  fell  desperately  in 
love,  and  after  gazing  at  her  in  respectful 
admiration  for  three  hours  and  twenty- 
five  seconds,  I  made  a  formal  declaration. 

"  I  am  a  plain  clock,  "  said  I,  "  but  I  am 
an  English  one,  and  I  know  how  to  love. 
Believe  me,  I  am  as  true  as  the  sun.  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Monsieur,  " 
replied  she,  "  but  I  am  unfortunately 
engaged  to  a  very  distinguished  time- 
piece in  my  native  country.  I  must  de- 
cline your  offer." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  will  never  return 
to  France,  and,  consequently,  never  meet 
again  with  your  lover.  Be  prudent  and 
accept  me.  " 

"Monsieur,"  said  she,  coldly,  "c'est 
impossible.  My  works  may  be  here  ;  but 
my  affections  are  in  Paris." 

I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and 
said  no  more,  but  I  felt  as  if  some  one 
had  taken  out  my  wheels,  for  very  grief. 

The  French  clock,  who  was  the  very 
type  of  levity,  and  had  no  idea  of  punctu- 
ality, sang  little  twinkling  heartless  chan- 
sons every  quarter  of  an  hour  on  purpose  to 
show  me  how  little  she  felt  for  my  despair. 
At  last  I  could  endure  it  no  longer  ;  I  ran 
down  with  wild  desperation,  and  my  bell 
cracked  for  ever  ;  which,  as  of  course  you 
are  aware,  is  the  same  as  having  one's 
heart  broken,  only  that  broken  hearts 
mend  again  very  easily,  and  bells  once 
cracked  can  never  be  restored. 
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The  next  day  I  was  brought  back  to 
my  old  place  over  the  glass  door.  A  fine 
new  shop-front  of  plate-  glass  had  replaced 
the  window,  and  a  row  of  cut-glass  lamps 
blazed  out  upon  the  street. 

Everybody  said  how  my  master  must 
be  getting  rich ;  but  the  poor  people  no 
longer  thronged  his  doorway  at  night,  and 
called  down  blessings  on  his  name.  His 
prices  became  the  highest  in  the  row; 
his  voice  grew  harsher,  and  his  manner, 
not  only  to  the  poor  but  to  his  pretty 
wife,  less  kind.  Money  seemed  scarcer 
than  before ;  the  tax-gatherer  came 
repeatedly,  complaining  that  he  could  not 
get  paid  ;  duns  were  frequent,  and  happi- 
ness no  more  made   beautiful  the  home. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  did  none  remark 
the  alteration  which  sorrow  had  worked 
in  my  voice?  Yes,  once  my  master  had 
exclaimed,  testily,  "  Why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  the  clock?  Surely  it  sounds 
cracked  !  "  and  my  mistress  said  she  sup- 
posed it  was  done  in  taking  me  down 
while  the  repairs  were  being  carried  on. 
So  he  muttered  an  oath,  and  called  her  a 
hard  name  for  her  carelessness. 

"  I  would  buy  a  better,"  said  he,  "  if 
money  were  only  more  plentiful.  But  it 
goes  well  —  that's  one  comfort." 

And  so  I  stayed  in  my  place  ;  but  not 
for  long.  Prosperity  had  ruined  the 
baker,  as  it  has  ruined  a  great  many 
other  people.  It  began  by  hardening  his 
heart,  and  ended  in  extravagance  and 
poverty.  So  the  bailiff  came  one  fine 
morning  and  everything  was  sold  off  to 
pay  his  debts. 

This  time  I  was  bought  by  a  furniture 
broker,  together  with  a  "  lot "  of  other 
things ;  and  among  them,  my  old  flame, 
the  French  clock. 

"  Ah,  quel  malheur!  "  she  sighed  with  a 
coquettish  air  ;  "  would,  my  friend,  that  I 
had  accepted  your  proposals  !  We  should 
never  have  come  to  this  pass." 

But  I  felt  my  pride  wounded  as  well  as 
my  heart ;  so  I  pretended  not  to  hear 
her. 

I  stood  on  a  dingy  sofa  at  the  back  of 
the  broker's  shop  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
amidst  a  heap  of  old  china,  fire-irons, 
bird  cages,  looking-glasses,  bed  furniture, 
saws,  book-shelves,  work-boxes,  flower- 
stands,    hearth-rugs,    tea-kettles,  and   all 


kinds  of  second-hand  lumber.  More- 
over, I  was  half  concealed  by  an  old 
cabinet  piano-forte  and  the  corner  of  a 
painted  screen ;  so  I  almost  despaired 
of  ever  being  rescued  by  a  purchaser  from 
that  dismal  company.  I  was  bought  at 
last,  though,  by  an  old  woman  late  one 
Saturday  night,  just  as  the  broker  was 
going  to  close  his  shop  :  and  she  carried 
me  home  in  her  arms. 

I  stared  at  her  very  earnestly  all  the 
way,  and  as  we  passed  the  gas- lamps  I 
thought  what  a  kindly  old  face  hers  was  I 

She  had  gray  hair  and  twinkling  blue 
eyes,  and  a  pleasant  smile  upon  her  lips ; 
so  I  hoped  she  was  herself  to  be  my 
mistress. 

After  going  straight  along  Aldersgate 
Street  for  what  appeared  to  me  a  consid- 
erable distance,  we  turned  down  a  gloomy 
narrow  court,  lit  by  a  single  gas-lamp. 
The  houses  were  close  and  squalid  and 
the  air  thick  with  fog  and  unwholesome 
vapor.  The  panes  of  glass  in  most  of 
the  windows  were  broken,  and  the  cre\- 
ices  patched  up  with  rags  and  paper. 
The  pavement  was  dirty,  and  the  rain  had 
made  great  pools  in  places ;  a  heap  of 
refuse  was  piled  up  at  one  end,  and  a 
drunken  man  came  staggering  out  of  one 
doorway  as  we  passed.  "And  must  I 
live  in  a  place  like  this?  "  I  asked  myself, 
and  shuddered  ;  for  I  had  never  been  in 
such  a  locality  before.  However,  I  soon 
reflected  that  it  was  worse  still  for  human 
beings  to  inhabit  filthy  dens  like  these ; 
for  their  machinery  is  put  out  of  working 
order  much  sooner  than  ours,  and  cannot 
so  readily  be  set  right  again.  But  these 
gloomy  reflections  were  speedily  sent  out 
of  my  head  by  an  entrance  into  the  very 
last  house  in  the  court.  The  old  lady, 
first  setting  me  gently  on  the  ground, 
opened  the  door  with  her  key,  and  we 
then  found  ourselves  in  a  dark  passage. 
Through  this  she  felt  her  way,  and  down 
a  steep  flight  of  stairs. 

"Is  that  you,  grandmother?"  asked  a 
feeble  voice. 

"  Yes,  darling,  yes  !  Not  asleep  yet, 
eh?"  replied  my  mistress,  as  she  opened 
a  door,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  sort 
of  kitchen.  "See,  I've  brought  the 
clock." 

I  inspected  my  new  home  very   curi- 
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ously  as  you  will  readily  believe.  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  I  was  a  lodger,  and  not, 
as  before,  belonging  to  folks  with  a  house 
all  to  themselves.  This  room  was  their 
bed-room,  kitchen  and  parlor  in  one. 
There  was  an  old  sofa  in  one  corner,  a 
dresser,  with  a  few  clean  implements  for 
kitchen  use  ;  a  Pembroke  table  ;  two  or 
three  little  faded  pictures  in  black  frames  ; 
a  cheerful  fire  with  a  singing  kettle  ;  an 
old  French  bedstead,  and  beside  it,  a 
child's  crib ;  a  cat,  a  few  books,  and  a 
shelf  of  clean  china. 

"  I've  been  listening  for  you  so,  grand- 
mother," said  the  plaintive  voice  again. 

I  looked  and  saw  a  pale  child  lying  in 
the  crib,  and  watching  us  both  with  his 
great  bright  eyes  that  looked  too  big  for 
his  little  anxious  face. 

"Yet  I  was  not  long,  darling," 

"  It  seemed  long,"  replied  the  little 
boy ;  "  and  my  back  ached  so,  and  I  was 
so  thirsty,"  he  added. 

I  don't  know  how  or  why  it  was,  but 
the  tones  of  his  voice  went  quite  through 
me,  and  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him  as  he  lay 
there,  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you. 

I  soon  found  out  that  the  poor  little 
fellow  was  very  sickly  and  dreadfully  de- 
formed —  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he 
could  not  rise  without  help,  and  had  lost 
all  power  in  his  limbs,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  walk  at  all.  But  he 
was  active  enough  for  all  that,  as  much  as 
his  poor  frame  would  let  him  be.  He 
used  to  lie  all  day  long  upon  the  sofa, 
and  read  the  old  books  over  and  over 
again,  though  he  knew  every  word  in 
them  by  heart.  But  they  were  fine  old 
story-books,  too,  that  one  may  read  many 
times  for  the  matter  of  that.  There  was 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  (always  new  to  old 
and  young),  "Peter  Wilkins,"  the  "Ar- 
abian Nights,"  and  the  story  of  the 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson."  Nor  were 
these  all.  There  was  an  "  Abridgement 
of  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,"  an  odd 
volume  of  Natural  History,  and  the  "  Life 
of  Henry,  Earl  of  Moreland."  And  these 
he  used  to  read  and  think  over  with  tears 
of  thankfulness  and  delight.  Besides,  he 
was  very  skilful  with  the  scissors,  and 
loved  to  cut  out  from  cardboard  little 
churches  and  palaces  with  delicate  trac- 
ery, and   steps,  and   intricate   open-work 


in  steeples  and  turrets,  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  rapidity.  Indeed,  many 
persons  who  saw  them  said  that  he  might 
have  been  educated  to  make  a  wonderful 
architect ;  but  this,  you  know,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of;  and  they  were  so  very 
poor  that  the  old  grandmother,  though 
she  often  cried  to  do  it,  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  pretty  houses  to  people  who  sold 
what  are  called  "  fancy  goods  "  in  shops. 
But  his  greatest  pleasure  of  all  was  in  his 
garden.  He  called  it  his  garden  —  poor 
fellow  !  But  it  consisted  of  nothing  but 
an  old  green-painted  mignonette  box  and 
a  couple  of  flower-pots.  When  I  arrived 
it  was  in  January,  and  he  had  little  green 
shoots  of  crocuses  just  peeping  above  the 
level  of  the  mould.  There  he  would  sit 
and  watch  for  hours,  till  he  fancied  that 
he  could  almost  see  their  growth. 

We  got  to  be  great  friends  in  time. 
The  old  lady  used  to  go  out  to  work 
every  day  almost,  and  little  Peter  and  I 
were  left  alone  together.  She  used  to 
run  home,  however,  about  one  o'clock,  to 
see  that  all  was  right,  and  dine  with  him, 
and  then  we  were  in  each  other's  com- 
pany for  six  or  seven  hours  more.  Little 
Peter,  lying  there  upon  the  sofa,  reading 
his  old  books,  or  cutting  out  his  paper 
buildings,  became  at  last  quite  fond  of 
what  he  pleased  to  call  my  "  dear  old 
face";  and  for  want  of  other  com- 
panions often  talked  to  me  about  his 
books,  and  his  houses,  and  the  sweet 
green  fields.  Poor  little  Peter  !  he  had 
once  been  for  three  days  in  the  country, 
and  he  never  forgot  it  or  tired  of  speak- 
ing about  it.  He  talked  and  I  ticked, 
and  we  agreed  remarkably  well. 

"You  are  the  best  company  in  the 
world,  Old  Clock,"  said  he  to  me  one 
day ;  and  I  felt  quite  flattered  and  happy. 
"Your  voice  is  a  little  cracked,  to  be 
sure,"  said  he,  smiling  kindly  ;  "  and  well 
it  may  be,  in  this  dark  old  court  !  Ah  ! 
if  we  could  only  get  out  together  into  the 
green  fields,  where  the  birds  sing  and  the 
buttercups  grow,  how  happy  we  should 
be  !  But  it  will  be  summer  again  in  a 
month  or  two,  Old  Clock,  and  then  per- 
haps —  who  knows  —  grandmother  says 
she  will  try  to  take  me  away  for  a  week ; 
and  if  I  go,  you  shall  go  with  me  !  "  I 
felt    immensely    grateful,    I     assure    you. 
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"There  will  be  roses  there,  and  stocks, 
and  honeysuckles  in  the  garden,  prettier 
and  sweeter  than  you,  my  tiny  crocuses  " 
(and  sure  enough  the  poor  little  things 
looked  stunted  and  sickly)  ;  "  but  I  love 
you  dearly,  for  all  that.  Ah,  wait  till  the 
roses  come,  and  then  I  shall  get  well 
again  !  " 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  roses  came,  but  little 
Peter  never  saw  them  again  upon  earth. 
One  morning,  when  the  sun  of  early 
spring  was  shining  down  upon  the  gloomy 
court  —  when  the  crocuses  were  begin- 
ning to  unfold  their  yellow  and  amber 
blossoms,  and  the  first  hum  of  summer  life 


stirred  the  warm  air  —  little  Peter,  paler 
and  sicklier  than  ever,  stretched  his  arms 
to  the  stray  sunbeams  from  his  weary  bed. 

"Summer  is  coming,"  he  cried,  faintly, 
"  but  not  for  me.  Good-bye,  grand- 
mother; good-bye,  Old  Clock.  I  smell 
the  roses  now." 

And  so  he  folded  his  little  hands,  and 
died. 

The  old  grandmother  never  smiled 
again,  and  she  and  I  sit  looking  in  each 
other's  faces  in  silent  grief.  I  still  point 
to  the  hour  when  he  died,  and  I  have 
not  spoken  since.  But  little  Peter  is 
among  the  roses  in  God's  Paradise. 


JOHN    BALLANTYNE,   AMERICAN. 

By  Helen  Campbell. 
I. 


F  THE  ninety  -  three 
Americans  who  made 
the  late  March  passage 
from  Boston  to  Liver- 
pool, in  a  year  still  re- 
cent, not  one  stepped 
upon  English  soil  with 
so  strong  a  sense  of 
proprietorship  as  Mar- 
ion Lacy,  Boston  born, 
Boston  bred,  and  with  lifelong  appreciation 
of  her  birthright  and  what  it  involved.  For 
though  Nantucket  claimed  the  father  and 
Plymouth  the  mother,  the  life  of  both  had 
been  chiefly  in  Boston,  though  that  city 
itself  has  not  more  coherent  background 
than  the  old  island,  a  mixture  of  conser- 
vative reform  and  reformed  conservatism, 
known  to  all  men,  and  plain  to  see  even 
in  this  latter  day.  No  less  is  this  true  of 
Plymouth,  whose  venerated  rock  carries 
in  its  position  conclusive  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  seven  league  boots,  since 
without  their  aid  no  solitary  Pilgrim 
could  have  attained  to  it,  and  the  story 
of  1620  must  have  transferred  itself  to 
some  more  accessible  spot. 

It  is  certain  that  childhood  offered  to 


Marion  an  embarrassment  of  riches ;  for 
the  two  old  houses  opened  their  doors 
every  summer,  each  so  full  of  attractions 
that  choice  seemed  impossible.  What 
could  be  more  fascinating  to  a  child,  or 
for  that  matter  to  anybody,  than  the 
quaint  houses  of  the  old  island,  filled  with 
strange  spoils  from  many  lands,  presided 
over  by  gray-headed,  almost  barnacled 
sea  captains,  who  still  went  up  daily  to 
the  "walks"  built  about  the  cluster  of 
chimneys  on  each  roof  of  the  roomy  old 
dwellings,  and  swept  the  horizon  for  ships 
that  long  ago  had  made  for  other  har- 
bors? 

Often  Marion  followed,  lost  in  dreams 
of  the  dead  and  gone  ancestors,  matron 
and  maid,  who  from  the  same  "walks" 
had  read  every  sign  of  wind  and  wave 
and  waited,  as  sailors'  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts must,  for  many  a  ship  that  never 
came  home.  There  they  were  now,  all 
of  them,  in  the  little  graveyard  on  the 
windy  hill,  where  the  curls  so  blew  into 
her  eyes  that  it  was  hard  to  spell  out  the 
names  on  the  crumbling  headstones,  — 
chief  among  them  that  of  old  Peter  Fol- 
ger,    surveyor,    architect,    school-master, 
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lay-preacher  and  poet,  in  such  fashion  as 
Puritan  limitations  admitted. 

In  the  bookcase  in  her  grandfather  s 
room,  owned  by  his  father  before  him, 
Marion  had  found  the  little  volume,  once 
famous,  —  the  burst  of  manly,  valiant,  un- 
grammatical  doggerel,  "  A  Looking-Glass 
for  the  Times,"  in  which  the  "plain 
speaker"  sent  out  from  the  remote  and 
mist-encircled  island  a  voice  whose  plea 
for  spiritual  freedom  still  sounds  clear 
and  strong  as  many  a  voice  that  has  fol- 
lowed. Standing  in  the  big  wooden  chair 
to  bring  herself  on  a  level  with  the  shelf 
which  held  this  and  other  treasures  of  the 
same  order,  the  small  Marion,  with  infin- 
ite trouble  from  the  long  s's,  spelled  out 
the  verses,  which  fastened  themselves  in 
her  memory,  and  which  she  repeated 
with  the  deep  conviction  that  not  Wash- 
ington himself  had  quite  the  same  claim 
to  distinction. 

"  I  am  for  peace  and  not  for  war, 

And  that's  the  reason  why, 
I  write  more  plain  than  some  men  do, 

That  use  to  dawb  and  lie. 
But  I  shall  cease  and  set  my  name 

To  what  I  now  insert; 

*'  Because  to  be  a  libeller, 

I  hate  with  all  my  heart. 
From  Sherborn  town  where  now  I  dwell, 

My  name  I  do  put  here, 
Without  offence,  your  real  friend, 

It  is  Peter  Folger." 

Grandfather  had  explained  it  carefully, 
never  amazed  at  any  form  of  question 
from  this  child,  whose  deep  blue  eyes 
held  more  questions  than  smiles,  and 
who  listened  with  grave  consideration, 
nodding  approval  at  the  end. 

"  It  means  then,  that  people  should  be 
allowed  to  think  what  they  please  and  not 
be  meddled  with,"  she  said  when  the 
story  ended ;  and  Grandfather  Lacy, 
quite  unmindful  of  consequences,  had 
said,  "  Certainly,  child,  certainly,"  and 
gone  his  way  to  the  "Captain's  Room" 
and  his  morning  pipe  with  the  old  salts 
who  met  there  daily  to  smoke  and  drink 
a  quiet  glass  and  tell  strange  tales  of 
whaling  days,  as  remote  now  as  the  Cru- 
sades or  the  search  for  the  Golden 
Fleece. 

Up  by  the  old  windmill  Marion  thought 
it  all  over,  singing  the  quaint  words  to  a 
tune  of  her  own,  and  wondering  how  the 


rhymer  looked  and  what  people  said  to 
him,  and  planning  for  more  questions 
when  the  time  came. 

"  I  wish  Peter  Folger  were  alive  now," 
she  said  next  morning  when  alone  with 
grandfather ;  "  because  he  would  under- 
stand, and  he  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  say 
he  did." 

Grandfather  winced.  His  own  subjec- 
tion to  Aunt  Priscilla  was  plain. 

"Are  there  any  sons?"  she  went  on. 
"  Because  if  there  are,  when  I  am  big 
enough,  I  want  to  marry  one  of  them." 

"  Sho  !  "  said  grandfather  hastily,  stifling 
a  chuckle.  "That  isn't  the  way  for  little 
girls  to  talk.  Sons  don't  take  after  their 
fathers.  It's  the  mothers  mostly  that 
seem  to  have  it  their  own  way,  and  the 
men  you  hear  about  are  not  the  sons  of 
famous  fathers.  When  your  time  comes, 
my  pet,  you'll  have  to  look  out  for  some- 
body with  a  sensible  mother.  That's 
where  your  great  men  lose  their  bearings 
and  get  on  a  sand  bar." 

"  Then  I  must  look  for  Peter  Folger's 
daughter's  son,"  said  Marion  after  a  pause 
for  consideration.  "  Because  it  must  be 
somebody  that  will  understand,  like  you, 
grandfather,  and  that  will  not  wonder  all 
the  time  at  things  that  are  not  wondering 
things  at  all.  Does  anybody  ever  let 
people  alone,  and  let  them  do  things, 
without  saying,  '  What  makes  you  do  so  ? ' 
People  always  say,  '  What  does  make  you 
do  so,  Marion?'  to  me." 

"That's  different,"  said  Aunt  Priscilla, 
who  had  entered  in  time  for  these  words, 
and  who  sent  a  look  of  reproof  toward 
the  old  captain,  who  returned  it  with  a 
certain  defiance,  but  made  haste  to  es- 
cape silently,  long  experience  having 
taught  him  not  to  argue  with  Priscilla, 
who  had  reigned  here  undisputed  quite 
forty  years.  But  Marion  waited  for  him 
when  he  came  home,  and  took  her  place 
between  his  knees. 

"The  Pilgrims  were  only  foreigners, 
you  see,"  she  went  on,  as  if  no  break  had 
come.  "And  Peter  Folger  was  a  Pilgrim, 
so  he  was  a  foreigner,  too." 

"What!"  shouted  Grandfather  Lacy, 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  Marion 
started,  but  held  her  ground. 

"  I  don't  mean  he  landed  on  the  Rock," 
she  went  on  undaunted,  while  grandfather 
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ruffled  up  his  shock  of  white  hair  and 
looked  at  her  speechless.  "  Because  he 
didn't,  you  know.  But  you  said  he  came 
over  a  while  after,  and  so  of  course  he 
was  an  Englishman,  —  and  how  could  he 
turn  into  an  American?  I  don't  see  why 
we're  not  all  foreigners,  because  you  can't 
stop  being  what  you  were  born,  just  be- 
cause you  go  somewhere  else." 

"  Great  Scott  !  the  child  is  arguing 
like  a  lawyer  !  "  said  grandfather  under 
his  breath,  still  looking  at  her  with  fascin- 
ated attention. 

"Then  we're  all  English  yet,"  pursued 
Marion,  taking  the  look  for  agreement. 

"  English  !  "  roared  grandfather,  coming 
to  his  senses.  "When  we  went  through 
two  wars  and  buried  our  best,  to  get  rid 
of  English  tyranny  !  When  the  Pilgrims 
fled  away  to  get  to  a  spot  where  there 
might  be  free  speech,  and  freedom  to 
worship  God,  —  and  England  persecuted 
every  man  that  had  a  thought  in  his  head  ! 
What  do  you  mean,  child?  Don't  you 
know  that  where  you  are  born  is  your 
country,  —  and  that  you  and  four  genera- 
tions before  you  were  born  on.  American 
soil?  Don't  talk  any  more  nonsense 
about  being  English." 

"  But  we  must  be,"  persisted  Marion. 
"Why  can't  I  say  that  I'm  English,  that 
got  born  over  here,  but  that  England  is 
home?" 

Grandfather  gasped,  struck  his  cane  on 
the  floor,  rose  up  and  then  suddenly  sat 
down  again,  a  strange  look  coming  over 
his  face.  For  the  moment  he  seemed  to 
see  his  mother,  her  quiet  face  framed  in 
the  Quaker  cap,  and  the  same  deep  blue 
eyes  that  looked  at  him  now  under  Mar- 
ion's fair  forehead  fixed  upon  him,  and 
heard  her  say  :  "  Thee  will  come  to  it, 
my  son,  and  some  day  thee  will  know  that 
mankind  is  one  brotherhood,  and  England 
or  America,  black  or  white,  it  is  all  the 
same." 

"  Go  your  way,  child,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  It's  all  the  same  in  the  end,  I  suppose  ; 
only  don't  you  forget  that  this  is  your 
country,  and  your  fathers  died  for  it.  I 
hope  that's  not  treason,"  he  added,  as  he 
took  down  his  hat.  "  What's  a  man  to 
do  when  he's  between  two  fires?  " 

It  wns  fortunate  that  Aunt  Priscilla 
called    them    to    supper,    looking    suspi- 


ciously at  both,  since  grandfather  was 
hardly  less  a  child  than  Marion.  This 
had  always  been  her  attitude.  The  old- 
est of  seven,  —  Gardiner  Lacy,  the  father 
of  Marion,  being  the  youngest,  —  it  was 
quite  natural  that  she  should  think  of  him 
in  the  same  way,  as  a  child  with  small 
capacity  for  dealing  with  this  mystery, 
also  a  child,  but  with  strange,  inexplicable 
ways. 

There  was  no  hint  of  her  father's  child- 
hood in  one  point  in  Marion,  since  she 
preferred  clean  hands  to  dirty,  and  no 
matter  where  her  expeditions  led  her,  on 
land  at  least,  came  home  unsoiled  and 
untorn.  There  were  two  Marions  evi- 
dently, one  of  whom  rejoiced  in  a  high 
wind  and  ran  recklessly  before  it,  singing 
scraps  of  all  the  poetry  she  had  ever 
learned  and  dancing  like  mad  in  secret 
places,  as  the  back  of  the  barn  or  down 
in  some  hollow  of  the  sheep  walks.  This" 
was  the  Marion  who  knew  every  odd 
corner  in  town,  and  had  perched  on  the 
knees  of  every  old  captain,  drinking  in 
tales  limitless  in  length  and  invention,  or 
who,  privately  encouraged  by  grand- 
father, learned  at  six  to  row,  and  went 
out  in  bluefish  boats,  in  any  sort  of 
weather,  indifferent  to  the  wash  of  waves 
or  anything  that  wind  or  storm  might 
bring.  The  other  took  silently  all  exhor- 
tations to  better  methods  and  such  phases 
of  discipline  as  seemed  good  to  the  much 
perplexed  mind  of  Aunt  Priscilla,  who  in 
the  two  months  of  summer  labored  to 
instil  New  England  methods  with  a  zeal 
bordering  on  fatuity,  devoting  the  other 
ten  to  meditation  on  how  finally  to  ac- 
complish her  end. 

Marion's  affection  was  given  to  her 
grandfather,  to  whom  she  listened  with  a 
faith  that  warmed  his  soul ;  but  Aunt 
Priscilla  she  had  never  loved,  regarding 
her  chiefly  as  an  obstacle  and  making  no 
further  effort  at  comprehension.  In  fact,, 
womankind  as  a  whole  stood  for  obstruc- 
tion. Nantucket  began  it,  but  Nantucket 
was  after  all  a  good  deal  under  the  juris- 
diction of  grandfather,  who,  whatever  he 
might  feel  called  upon  to  say,  gave  prac- 
tically unconditional  liberty. 

This  for  June  and  July  ;  but  when  they 
had  ended,  August  and  September  were 
still  to  come,  —  and  August  and  Septem- 
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ber  meant  Plymouth  and  the  still  old 
house  where  no  child  had  ever  played, 
and  everything  had  been  in  the  same 
place  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

Here  dwelt  grandmother  Barstow,  tall 
and  dark  and  silent,  who  had  brought  up 
Marion's  mother  in  minute  observance  of 
the  New  England  decalogue,  and  who 
could  never  be  induced  to  follow  her  to 
Boston,  or  do  more  than  make  a  yearly 
visit  at  the  time  of  the  May  meetings. 
Plymouth  contented  her,  nor  could  she 
see  why  desire  should  go  beyond  it ;  and 
thus  she  returned  always  after  her  month 
in  Boston  with  a  feeling  of  deep  relief. 

At  home  the  day  divided  itself  natur- 
ally ;  and  Dilly,  the  old  servant,  brought 
up  under  her  own  teaching,  conformed 
so  far  as  the  natural  exuberance  of  the 
African  temperament  allowed,  and  re- 
garded her  position  as  of  a  dignity  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  any  one  not 
born  in  Plymouth.  To  Marion,  in  her 
first  years  there,  it  was  not  quite  plain 
whether  Dilly  herself  had  landed  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  merely  been  there  as 
guide  and  general  counsellor  when  the 
Pilgrims  appeared.  The  pewter  platters 
of  that  first  generation  still  stood  on  the 
dresser ;  the  old  sideboard  held  tankards 
as  old ;  and  the  whole  house  with  its 
mingling  of  spoils  from  all  countries 
seemed  made  for  story  and  to  promise  a 
revelation  from  every  corner. 

It  was  Dilly  who  made  life  tolerable  at 
Plymouth,  since  Grandmother  Barstow 
had  not  only  the  theories  of  Aunt  Pris- 
cilla  but  much  more  power  to  carry  them 
out ;  and  Marion  did  her  lessons  and  a 
stent  of  patchwork,  deeply  loathed  but 
impossible  to  evade,  before  escape  came 
to  the  old  garden  or  the  big  barn.  There 
were  no  children  to  play  with  —  none, 
that  is,  within  the  range  of  Grandmother 
Barstow's  theories,  since  there  were 
neither  young  men  nor  maidens  left,  the 
West  having  swallowed  them  all.  The 
doctor  and  the  judge  came  once  a  week 
to  play  whist ;  the  judge  with  a  light- 
minded  old  wife  who  wore  pink  ribbons 
on  her  cap  and  a  row  of  little  curls  on 
each  side  of  her  pretty  old  face,  and  on 
one  never-to-be  forgotten  afternoon,  when 
Marion  and  her  grandmother  had  been 
invited    to    tea,   danced    down    the    long 


parlor,  to  show  Marion  how  she  had 
opened  the  governor's  ball  with  the  gov- 
ernor himself,  quite  fifty  years  ago. 

Here  there  was  neither  rowing  nor 
running  wild,  since  Grandmother  Bar- 
stow followed  every  movement,  and  free 
action  extended  only  to  garden  and  barn, 
with  permission  now  and  then  for  the 
shore,  and  no  loophole  for  climbing  on 
rocks  or  any  search  for  shore  treasures. 
Even  her  father  had  no  power  here, 
though  to  both  Plymouth  grandmother 
and  Nantucket  grandfather  the  same  for- 
mula was  written :  "  Leave  Marion  to 
herself  in  all  ways  where  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  submission  to  the  general  order 
of  the  house." 

In  this  last  clause  lay  the  only  loop- 
hole of  retreat.  The  "general  order," 
for  Plymouth,  was  inflexible  and  covered 
all  emergencies  of  life,  and  the  work  of 
the  eight  months  of  Boston  license  must 
also  as  far  as  possible  be  undone  in  the 
two  in  which  her  theories  had  no  combat- 
ant save  Marion's  silent  protest. 

For  Boston  was  a  life  no  less  distinct 
and  apart  from  ordinary  experience. 
Gardiner  Lacy,  after  Harvard  and  the 
Law  School  were  left,  had  gone  into 
practice  with  an  old  friend  of  his  father's,, 
a  silent  and  absorbed  bachelor  for  whom 
the  boy  had  been  named  and  who,  dying 
4a  few  years  later,  left  him  his  fortune  and 
an  old  house  on  Pinckney  Street.  Here 
the  young  man  had  gone  at  once,  bring- 
ing there  in  time  the  delicate  young  wife,, 
frail  as  one  of  the  wind-flowers  of  her 
own  Cape,  her  silent  and  repressed  child- 
hood having  given  no  store  of  vitality  for 
any  later  need  of  living. 

To  her  husband,  absolutely  content 
and  with  small  knowledge  of  other  wo- 
men, her  weakness  seemed  quite  in  the 
order  of  things,  nor  did  he  question  till 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
such  strength  as  she  had  had  been  spent 
in  giving  life  to  the  baby,  just  old  enough 
now  to  put  out  tiny  arms  and  demand 
attention,  which  he  gave  with  a  curious 
deference,  as  if  already  there  were  right 
to  claim  it.  Nothing  could  avert  the 
slow-coming  death.  For  months  he  trav- 
elled with  her,  in  vain  search  of  health, 
bringing  her  back  at  last  to  the  old  house 
for  which  she  longed  steadily  ;  and  there,, 
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when  Marion  was  barely  two  years  old, 
she  died. 

From  the  beginning  the  baby  had  been 
and  remained  the  charge  of  a  vigorous 
young  English  nurse,  who  had  already 
served  her  apprenticeship  at  home,  and, 
brought  up  in  the  simple  methods  that 
give  strength  and  sturdiness  to  English 
children,  bade  fair  to  escape  any  inher- 
ited evil  tendencies.  A  housekeeper,  also 
English,  a  woman  in  middle  life,  brought 
over  by  Mr.  Lacy  on  one  of  his  return 
trips  from  abroad,  administered  all  house- 
hold matters,  and  the  home  settled  into 
fixed  lines,  the  father  dining  alone  but 
having  the  child  brought  in  with  dessert, 
and  falling  at  last  into  an  almost  undevi- 
ating  routine. 

With  summer  came  the  only  break. 
Then,  with  a  vague  consciousness  that  his 
habits  were  very  un-American  and  must 
as  far  as  necessary  be  counteracted, 
Marion  was  sent  for  two  months  each  to 
the  old  houses;  at  first  with  her  nurse, 
but  on  Aunt  Priscilla's  remonstrance  quite 
alone,  that  she  might  learn  self-reliance. 
For  himself,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to 
interfere,  he  went  abroad  the  last  of  June, 
and  came  home  the  last  of  September, 
having  first  seen  Marion  safely  settled  at 
Nantucket,  always  with  the  promise  that 
as  soon  as  old  enough  she  should  go 
with  him.  % 

The  same  curious  deference  that  had 
followed  her  babyhood  remained  part  of 
her  childhood  also.  They  were  compan- 
ions, since,  from  the  time  she  could  lift 
the  tea-pot,  Marion  in  a  high  chair  pre- 
sided at  the  breakfast  table  eating  her 
own  bowl  of  porridge  and  milk,  with  con- 
tented acceptance  of  the  fact  that  grown 
up  people  had  things  it  was  quite  right 
to  deny  to  children. 

A  student  in  many  lines  outside  his 
profession,  the  father's  home  life  was 
chiefly  in  the  great  library  built  out  at 
the  back  of  the  house  and  lined  with  tall 
bookcases,  where  Marion  had  liberty  to 
work  her  own  will.  A  governess  came 
three  hours  a  day.  There  was  no  school, 
for  he  did  not  believe  in  the  forcing  sys- 
tem. Marion  had  her  own  table  and 
chair  in  one  corner,  and  sat  there  in  the 
evening  till  bed  time,  lost  in  her  books, 
save  at  moments  when  she  looked  up  to 


find  her  father's  eye  upon  her,  and  ex- 
changed the  smile  which  testified  to  good 
fellowship.  Sometimes  he  pushed  away 
the  book  and  stretched  out  his  hand; 
and  then  she  stood  between  his  knees 
and  told  him  of  her  day,  and  asked  him 
grave  questions  about  his ;  and  some- 
times, pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  the 
small  Marion,  with  hands  clasped  like 
his  behind  her,  kept  by  his  side  and  lis- 
tened to  ballad  or  sonnet  or  whatever 
came  to  his  mind,  adding  her  own  con- 
tribution and  laying  in  great  store  to  this 
end.  At  times  other  children  were 
brought  in,  and  of  one  or  two  she  grew 
fond ;  but  her  life  was  too  apart  from 
theirs,  and  the  methods  pursued  too  un- 
like ordinary  ones,  to  make  her  desire 
much  beyond  the  daily  routine. 

When  spring  came  they  rowed  on  the 
river,  —  down  to  which  they  looked  from 
the  bay  window  of  the  drawing-room. 
They  took  long  walks  together,  for  each 
day  had  its  allotted  time  in  the  open  air. 
But  the  freedom  of  childhood  had 
no  place  save  at  Nantucket.  Here  Ma- 
rion revelled,  and  would  joyfully  have 
stayed  the  entire  summer,  but  for  the 
promise  long  ago  made  her  mother,  that 
time  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  houses. 

Grandfather  Lacy  knew  her  better  than 
anybody,  better  even  than  her  father, 
whose  silent,  subdued  life  brought  out 
none  of  the  wild  eager  strain  that  came 
to  her  with  every  breath  of  the  great  sea. 
In  Boston  she  knew  nobody  save  the  de- 
corous elderly  cousins,  who  called  at 
stated  intervals  and  shook  their  heads  at 
the  way  the  child  was  growing  up.  It 
was  in  Nantucket  that  she  first  learned 
what  human  interests  meant,  and  carried 
back  the  restlessness  born  of  their  lack, 
but  not  yet  tangible  enough  to  work  any 
change  in  routine. 

Plymouth  and  its  inflexibilities  came 
always  between  and  stifled  rising  im- 
pulses ;  and  when  the  two  months  were 
over,  home  seemed  too  delicious  a  relief 
to  even  think  of  question.  But  at  Ply- 
mouth there  were  always  Dilly's  stories 
for  resource,  and  something  almost  as 
fascinating  in  the  great  chimney,  which 
began  in  the  cellar,  a  pile  of  masonry 
big  enough  to  make  an  ordinary  house, 
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and  pushed  its  way  through  the  centre, 
narrowing  as  it  went.  Half  the  way  up, 
on  the  second  landing  of  the  old  stair- 
way, a  little  door  opened  into  it,  just  big 
enough  for  Marion's  fair  little  head  to 
enter  and  look  far  up  to  the  patch  of  blue 
sky  at  the  top  and  the  darting  swallows 
across  the  blue.  There  were  nests  all 
the  way,  one  close  to  the  opening,  and 
she  could  look  into  the  gaping  mouths 
and  hear  the  screaming  mother  above, 
answered  by  a  chatter  from  every  other 
mother  all  the  way  down.  Best  of  all, 
something  that  never  failed,  was  the  bit 
of  blue  and  the  glancing  flight  across  it, 
remembered  long  years  later  when,  under 
the  glorious  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  on 
that  square  of  pavement  wet  with  the 
dew  of  a  thousand  years,  she  looked  up 
to  the  same  blue  and  the  same  swift 
flight.  But  even  this  at  last  palled,  and 
a  great  weariness  came  upon  her,  and  she 
even  pondered  running  away,  and  getting 
back  to  Grandfather  Lacy,  since  Grand- 
mother Barstow  grew  more  rigid  every 
day,  and  the  only  break  came  in  the  two 
hours  in  which  she  walked  through  the 
old  streets  or  down  the  shore  road,  dream- 
ing dreams  of  free  days  to  come. 

II. 

Down  this  road  Marion  walked  one 
August  afternoon,  looking  off  to  sea  and 
a  sail  or  two  in  the  distance.  The  heat 
lay  shimmering,  a  fine  haze,  bay  and  rock 
and  sandy  shore  absorbing  it  as  if  to 
take  in  store  against  the  coming  winter. 
Masses  of  wild  indigo  were  in  bloom. 
Spikes  of  pink  hardhack  looked  at  her 
over  the  gray  stone  wall,  and  clumps  of 
sweet  fern  basking  in  the  sun  filled  the 
air  with  their  warm  spiciness.  Marion 
sat  down  by  one  of  them  and  buried  her 
face  in  it,  then  looked  about  at  all  the 
delicate  greenery  of  an  old  New  England 
roadside,  fern  and  brake  and  moss ;  no 
sound  anywhere,  save  the  drone  of  a  busy 
humble  bee  in  the  clover,  and  beyond  the 
light  wash  of  the  water,  lying  glassy  calm 
under  the  afternoon  sky,  this  beating  pulse 
on  the  shore  the  only  token  of  motion  or 
life. 

Down  this  road  was  the  one  interesting 
point,  —  a  little  unpainted  weather-beaten 
house,  with  roof    sloping  to  the  ground 


and  giving  evidence  of  general  decrepi- 
tude in  hollowed  ridge-pole  and  bulging 
side.  Through  the  tiny  panes  of  glass 
one  saw  only  the  yawning  fireplace,  the 
uneven  floors  and  low  ceiling,  from  which 
the  plaster  had  fallen  in  great  pieces.  In- 
to these  windows  Marion  had  often  look- 
ed, beginning  a  year  or  two  before,  when 
her  afternoon  walks  had  been  admitted 
as  something  she  might  be  trusted  to 
take  alone.  At  first  it  had  been  with  a 
shiver  for  strange  shadows  were  in  the 
corners,  and  it  even  seemed  as  if  faces 
formed  and  disappeared  and  figures  flit- 
ted before  the  low  windows.  Then,  in 
spite  of  fear,  came  the  wish  to  enter. 
There  might  be  hidden  treasure  some- 
where. There  might  be  a  hundred 
things  that  nobody  knew  about,  —  and 
why  should  not  she,  too,  be  a  discoverer? 

From  the  first  frightened  stealing  in, 
to  the  gradual  sense  of  ownership,  was  a 
long  step  —  but  it  came.  In  the  south 
room  up  stairs,  a  little  table,  a  splint- 
bottomed  chair  and  a  battered  tin  basin 
still  remained ;  and  here  Marion  labored, 
the  dust  of  years  flying  before  the  stump 
of  an  old  broom,  and  sand  tugged  up 
from  the  beach  making  a  carpet  at  last. 
The  little  window  came  to  the  floor,  and 
here  she  spread  great  store  of  sweet- fern, 
a  spicy  couch  on  which  she  lay  and  look- 
ed off  to  sea,  dreaming  dreams  that  came 
more  freely  here  than  in  the  sombre  old 
house  in  the  town.  Such  treasures  as  had 
no  entrance  there  she  put  up  here ;  gay 
stones  and  pebbles  worn  smooth  by  the 
sea;  stray  cockle-shells  or  wreaths  of 
seaweed ;  an  empty  hornets'  nest ;  some 
birds'  eggs ;  anything  that  Dilly  would 
reject  or  Grandmother  frown  upon. 

This  was  her  own  house.  Here  she 
ruled  supreme,  and  in  it  moved  a  strange 
company,  whose  faces  she  saw  and  whose 
voices  were  plain,  beginning  with  Peter 
Folger  himself,  making  no  protest  now, 
but  accepting  as  companions  anyone  who 
came,  from  the  King  of  the  Golden 
River  down  to  Red  Riding-Hood  herself. 

It  had  been  a  shock,  then,  this  after- 
noon, to  find  that  her  quarters  had  been 
invaded ;  that  a  fisherman's  boat  rocked 
near  the  shore,  and  a  little  dory  was 
drawn  up  on  the  beach ;  while  within,  a 
woman  moved  about,  and  in   the    open 
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doorway  sat  a  little  figure  so  twisted  and 
distorted  that  Marion  shuddered.  She 
did  not  like  deformity  or  dirt ;  but  as  the 
face  turned  toward  her  and  she  met  the 
dark  wistful  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  she  came 
nearer  involuntarily,  and  sat  down  on  the 
old  doorstep. 

"  Do  you  live  here?"  she  asked.  "I 
used  to,  —  I  mean  a  little  every  day. 
When  did  you  come?  " 

"  Not  long  ago,  "  the  child  answered 
after  a  pause,  in  which  he  had  looked 
steadily  into  Marion's  face.  "  P^ather 
.came  because  our  house  burned  down  and 
we  had  to  come  somewhere.  He's  asleep 
now,  but  he  goes  out  fishing,  and  so  do 
Hiram  and  Hezekiah.  They're  big. 
They're  my  brothers.  I'm  Zachariah, 
and  I  can't  walk  much.  Did  you  ever 
have  a  house  burn  down?  " 

"  Who 're  you  talking  to?"  said  the 
woman,  coming  to  the  door,  and  looking 
distrustfully  at  Marion.  "  Mind  what  you 
say,  now ;  and  don't  you  be  sassy  to  him." 

"I  don't  want  to  be,"  said  Marion, 
surprised.  "  I'm  so  sorry  for  him.  Can't 
he  go  anywhere  !  " 

"  Not  unless  he's  carried,  "  said  the 
woman,  with  a  change  of  tone.  "  He 
crawls  round  here  some,  but  he  can't  so 
well  out  doors.  He  don't  much  mind, 
though,  if  I  set  him  where  he  can  look 
.off." 

"  No,  "  said  Zachariah,  with  a  smile 
that  lighted  the  whole  worn  little  face,  "  I 
take  sights  o'  comfort  just  lookin.'  " 

"  He's  seven,  "  said  the  woman  with  a 
sigh,  and  in  a  burst  of  confidence  she 
might  not  have  felt  toward  an  older  listen- 
er added,  "  You'd  never  think  it  to  look 
at  him.  He  don't  look  more'n  three  in 
size.  He  hain't  never  had  no  chance. 
Zachariah,  he  fell  out  o'  the  second  story 
window  when  he  was  two,  right  onto  the 
doorstep,  an'  he  was  so  smashed  they 
didn't  think  he  could  be  set  nohow,  an' 
so  he  jest  lay,  an'  the  bones  come  to- 
gether most  anyway,  an'  he's  all  of  a 
twist,  an'  nothin'  to  be  done  unless 
you  broke  em  an'  started  again.  He's 
crazy  to  go  out  in  the  boat,  but  he  won't 
take  him,  an'  the  boys  can't  because  now 
they've  gone  off  to  the  Works  over  across 
the  bay.  I'd  take  him,  but  for  all  I've 
lived  by  the  shore  most  all  my  life,  I  can't 


handle  an  oar  no  more'n  a  baby ;  an'  his 
father's  so  set  agin  him  an'  everything  he 
wants,  I  don't  know  how  he'll  ever  get 
his  way.  Not  naterally  set.  Abner's 
good  naterally,  but  when  he  gets  a  leetle 
too  much  he's  set. " 

Marion's  eyes  fixed  on  her  forlorn 
face  had  seemed  to  compel  these  state- 
ments ;  and  now  she  turned  away.  "  Set 
a  spell,"   she  said.     "It'll  please  Zach." 

Marion  was  looking  toward  the  little 
dory.  Here  the  inlet  was  smooth  as  glass, 
and  she  had  rowed  where  real  waves  were 
rolling  in  on  a  far  bolder  shore.  Grand- 
mother Barstow  and  her  injunctions  reced- 
ed into  the  distance. 

"  I  can  row,"  she  said.  "  My  grand- 
father taught  me.  I'll  row  him  all  round 
the  cove.  " 

"Lawful  heart !  "  said  the  woman.  "  I 
wouldn't  durst  to  let  you.  You'd  both  be 
drowned." 

"  Help  me  with  the  boat,  "  said  Mar- 
ion, "and  Til  show  you  *  ;  and  she  ran, 
and  began  to  push  the  dory.  The  woman 
followed,  and  after  a  moment  pushed  al- 
so. Marion  sprang  in  and  took  the  oars. 
It  was  delicious  to  feel  them  again,  and 
she  rowed  with  steady  strokes  across  the 
inlet  and  back. 

"  Now,  "  she  said,  as  she  ran  the  prow 
of  the  boat  up  on  the  shore  again,  "don't 
you  see  that  I  know?    Can't  I  take  him?  " 

"You  do  seem  to,"  said  the  woman 
hesitatingly ;  and  Zachariah  put  out  his 
two  claws  of  hands  with  a  silent  implor- 
ing that  went  to  Marion's  heart. 

"  You  must  let  him,  "  she  said  decisive- 
ly. "  I'm  ten  years  old,  and  my  father 
wishes  me  to  do  what  I  want  to  do, — 
when  it  doesn't  —  con  —  flict,  —  "  she 
added,  slowly,  with  a  sudden  memory  of 
the  clause  quoted  by  Grandmother. 
"This  doesn't  conflict  I  know.  " 

Without  a  word  the  woman  brought 
out  an  old  shawl  and  a  pillow,  arranged 
both  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  carried 
the  distorted  little  figure  to  it.  Zacha- 
riah sat  speechless  with  happiness,  while 
Marion  rowed  gently  and  steadily,  as  if 
something  precious  were  in  charge. 
Back  and  forth  across  the  inlet,  and  at 
last  straight  out  to  the  mouth  and  the 
great  rock,  and  a  pause  there  while  she 
looked  at  the  crop  of  mussels  and  barna- 
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cles  growing  on  it.  Half  an  hour  of  this, 
an  ecstacy  to  Zach,  and  hardly  less  so  to 
herself,  —  and  then  she  suddenly  became 
conscious  that  time  was  flying  and  that 
she  must  go  home. 

"  I  shall  come  and  do  it  again,"  she 
said,  as  Zach  with  shining  eyes  was  put 
back  in  the  doorway ;  and  she  hurried 
home,  pondering  whether  she.  must  tell 
Grandmother. 

"I  shall  tell  father,  "  she  said  at  last. 
"  Grandmother  thinks  everything  is  wick- 
ed.    I  won't  tell  her  unless  I  have  to." 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  days 
when  the  dory  lay  idle  and  its  master 
slept,  Marion  repeated  the  experience, 
and  in  any  time  between  sat  in  the  door- 
way and  told  stories  or  listened  to  Zach's 
theories  of  life.  They  were  very  simple. 
To  be  patient  now,  because  by  and  by 
everybody  was  going  to  be  good  and  he 
would  not  have  to  ache  so  much,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  watch  every  inch  of  his 
small  world,  since  each  one  had  its  story 
to  tell. 

"  Everything  has  faces  in  it.  Do  you 
see  faces?  "  he  said  one  day,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Marion's.  "  Everything  says  things. 
Can  you  hear  them?  " 

"Sometimes,"  Marion  nodded.  "I 
used  to  when  I  came  down  here  all  alone. 
Do  you  like  it?  " 

"  Of  course.  They're  my  company. 
But  I  like  you  best  of  all.  Don't  go 
away.  " 

"  I  must,  I  must,"  Marion  said.  "  But  I 
will  come  again ;  yes,  I  will  come  again." 

So  it  was  that  the  talk  ended  almost 
daily,  at  last  with  tears  as  the  days  were 
numbered  and  the  September  wind  ruf- 
fled the  water  of  the  little  inlet,  and 
Zach's  mother  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully as  she  looked  at  him.  Daily  Marion 
eyed  her  grandmother,  wondering  if  she 
ought  to  tell  before  she  went  away.  It 
was  her  first  secret  and  one  that  weighed 
upon  her,  and  she  had  even  taken  coun- 
sel with  Dilly. 

"  Can  a  person  do  a  thing  because 
they  think  it  is  right  and  helps  somebody 
else,  even  when  some  other  person  thinks 
it  is  wrong?"  she  asked,  and  Dilly  after 
a  moment's  observation  said  : 

"  Law,  child  !  Long's  nobody's  hurt, 
tain't  nobody's  business." 


It  was  with  these  comforting  words  in 
her  ears  that  Marion  went  down  the 
shore  road  on  a  day  later,  now  running, 
now  walking ;  a  still  bright  day,  hardly  a 
white  cap  to  be  seen  and  an  air  that 
made  her  dance  as  she  went.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Grandmother,  who  had  last  seen 
her  silent  and  subdued,  eyeing  her  patch- 
work as  an  enemy  to  be  disposed  of  at 
once,  would  not  have  known  her.  Dilly 
could  have  told  a  different  story ;  but 
Dilly  was  discreet  and  only  shook  her 
head  as  she  saw  Marion's  slow  step 
quicken  and  her  eyes  lighten  as  she 
opened  the  old  gate.  Zach  stretched 
out  his  arms  as  she  ran  at  last  toward 
him,  and  held  her  hand  tight. 

"  We'll  have  a  beautiful  row,"  she  said, 
and  that  was  all,  till  he  was  safely  on  his 
pillow,  the  great  shawl  wrapped  around 
his  chilly  little  body,  and  the  silent  pas- 
sage to  and  fro  had  begun. 

"A  little  farther,  go  a  little  farther," 
he  begged  at  last.  "  We  can  go  a  little 
farther,  because  mother  is  gone  over  to 
the  store,  you  know,  and  won't  get  back 
for  a  good  while."  And  Marion  nodded 
and  pulled  toward  the  great  rock.  A  bit 
of  bright  seaweed  had  been  thrown  up 
on  it,  and  she  tried  to  get  it,  making 
several  efforts,  since  the  tide  was  setting 
out  and  the  current  was  strong  about  it. 
How  it  happened  she  could  never  tell ; 
but  as  she  bent  over  it  at  last  and  grasped 
it,  one  oar  slipped  away  and  floated  just 
beyond  her  reach.  She  tried  to  draw 
it  in  with  the  other,  and  in  the  effort 
worked  too  absorbedly  to  notice  that  she 
was  drifting  farther  out.  Still  it  evaded 
her,  and  she  looked  up  finally,  startled 
to  find  where  she  was,  and  turning  in 
sudden  terror  to  the  rock  and  shore. 
Zach's  head  had  fallen  back  on  the  pil- 
low. The  sun  shone  warm  on  the  hag- 
gard little  face,  and  he  had  gone  to 
sleep. 

"  I  won't  frighten  him.  It  would 
frighten  him  if  I  called,"  Marion  thought ; 
"and  there's  nobody  to  call,"  and  again 
she  paddled  with  all  her  small  strength, 
quite  conscious  in  the  end  that  she  was 
making  no  headway  and  that  the  distance 
between  her  and  the  shore  widened  stead- 
ily. Wind  and  wave  worked  together. 
Her  breath  was  quite  gone.     She  stood 
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up  and  looked  about,  but  she  was  all 
alone,  not  even  a  distant  sail  within  range. 

"  There  is  always  something  coming," 
she  said.  I  will  watch."  And  she  laid 
down  the  oar  and  sat  quite  silent,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  far  horizon  line.  Zach 
stirred  presently  and  opened  his  eyes, 
surprised  at  a  sudden  sprinkle  of  spray 
from  a  wave. 

"What  a  long  way  out,"  he  said. 
"Why  don't  you  go  back?  " 

"  I  can't,"  said  Marion  with  a  little 
gasp,  for  one  tear  had  fallen  suddenly. 
"  The  oar  is  gone,  and  the  tide  is  taking 
us  out." 

"Then  we  are  going  off  together," 
said  Zach  placidly.  "  I  wished  we  could 
do  it,  and  now  we  are,  and  we  won't  go 
back  again." 

"  We  can't  till  they  pick  us  up,"  said 
Marion.    "And  there's  nothing  to  do  it." 

"That's  good,"  said  Zach.  "  I'm  not 
afraid,  for  I  dreamed  just  now  that  some- 
thing beautiful  was  pulling  the  boat  right 
along ;  and  it  must  be,  for  see  how  she 
goes — just  a  little  rock,  rock,  and  straight 
ahead.  We're  being  taken  somewhere, 
and  it  will  be  beautiful.  Ain't  you 
glad?" 

Marion  was  silent,  but  she  crept  over 
next  to  Zach  and  watched  the  sun  sink 
lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  sea  and  sky 
held  only  splendor,  and  their  way  lay 
through  waves  of  crimson  and  gold  and 
amethyst ;  and  then  came  twilight  and 
fast-deepening  shadow.  Only  a  wave  now 
and  then  broke  against  the  boat,  and 
Marion,  who  for  a  little  while  had  cried 
quietly,  her  face  turned  from  Zach,  sat 
down  in  the  bottom  and  wrapped  the 
great  shawl  about  both.  She  was  not 
cold,  for  at  the  last  moment  Dilly  had 
made  her  put  on  a  warm  jacket,  and  in 
the  pocket  were  two  doughnuts,  one  of 
which  she  gave  to  Zach. 


"  Lie  down  !  "  he  said  presently.. 
"  Here's  the  pillow,  and  it's  so  nice  to 
rock  and  rock  all  the  way  to  some- 
where." 

Marion  obeyed,  worn  out  with  rowing 
and  the  long  watching ;  and  soon  the  two 
children  slept  soundly,  while  the  dory 
rode  easily  over  the  light  waves. 

When  Marion  woke  the  stars  were  still 
shining,  but  in  the  east  was  a  faint  streak 
of  light,  the  first  token  of  coming  day. 
She  had  been  dreaming,  and  the  dream 
still  held  her.  Old  Peter  Folger  was 
there,  and  he  had  said,  "  Don't  you  be 
frightened,  child.  I  am  taking  you  to 
your  grandfather.  He  wanted  you  and 
this  seemed  the  only  way." 

The  voice  was  so  plain,  the  eyes  looked 
at  her  with  so  much  kindness,  that  she 
turned  to  see  him  better,  and  then  re- 
membered. She  was  stiff  and  chilled,  and 
stood  up ;  and  then  she  saw  that  a  little 
schooner  was  near,  and  that  a  boat  with 
two  men  in  it  was  pulling  toward   them. 

"  Great  Jehosaphat  !  "  one  of  them 
cried  as  he  came  nearer.  "  It's  two  chil- 
dren !  For  the  land's  sake,  how  did  this 
happen?  " 

"  Be  very  careful.  He's  badly  broken," 
said  Marion,  as  one  of  them,  a  grizzled 
old  sailor,  caught  the  side  of  the  dory, 
and  made  a  movement  to  lift  the  strange 
bundle  on  the  pillow. 

"  It's  mermaids,"  the  man  said  as 
Zach  sat  up  and  looked  at  him  calmly. 
"  Where'd  you  come  from  and  where  you 
bound  to  ?  " 

"We're  bound  to  a  beautiful  place," 
said  Zach.     "  Are  you  going  there  too?  " 

"  Not  unless  Nantucket's  your  har- 
bor," the  old  sailor  answered  after  a 
pause  of  amazement.  "  It'll  take  the 
Captain  to  tackle  your  kind.  He'll  get 
it  out  o'  you  better'n  I  can, — an'  now 
you're  to  come  in  here." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
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HERE    stands  in 
Wickford,  Rhode 


the   quiet  little    village   of 
Island,  an  old  church,  St. 


Paul's  of  Narragansett,  which  was  erected  in 
1707,  and  which  is  the  oldest  Episcopal 
church-edifice  in  New  England,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  United  States  north  of  the  Potomac. 
Its  story,  with  the  account  of  the  life  of  its 
early  members,  forms  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  ancient  structure 
stands  well  back  from  the  village  street,  in 
a  little  irregular  graveyard  filled  with  moss- 
grown  head-stones,  and  is  overhung  by  great 
ancient  willows  and  the  pale-green,  graceful 
foliage  of  locust  trees.  Within,  the  old 
square  painted  pews,  with  their  narrow  seats, 
and  the  high  old-fashioned  galleries,  show 
its  evident  antiquity. 

Many  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
destroy  and  alter  the  old  colonial  churches,  which  were  built  (as  nearly  all  were)  in 
towns  or  larger  settlements.  The  need  of  more  seating-room  as  the  town  grew  in 
size,  the  desire  for  more  showy,  costly  and  comfortable  edifices,  the  changes  in  the 
neighborhood  surrounding  the  church,  destructive  city  fires,  all  have  helped  to 
obliterate  the  old  church  landmarks ;  but  in  this  little  country  village  neither  wealth, 
fashion,  change,  nor  fire  has  touched  the  "  Old  Church,  "  and  all  remains  very  much 
as  when  it  was  built  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  tradition  is  that  all  the  iron-work  and  much  of  the  inside  wood  furnishing 
were  brought  fully  finished  from  England;  and  without  doubt  it  is  true.  And  Queen 
Anne  sent,  too,  to  the  church,  when  it  was  young,  a  beautiful  silver  christening  bowl. 
The  judicious  will  grieve  to  know  that  this  fine  piece  of  old  English  silver  was 
melted  up  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  to  form  some  pieces  of  silver  for  church 
use ;  —  though  this  should  hardly  be  mentioned,  since  it  is  the  only  time  that 
the  hand  of  the  Philistine  has  ever  touched  anything  belonging  to  the  "  Old 
Church.  "     Had  the  church    then    been  influenced    by    a    rector    as    appreciative, 


Door  of  the  Old   Church. 
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St.  Paul's  Church,  Wickford,  R.  I. 


intelligent  and  reverent  as  the  present 
incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  even  this  one  act 
would  never  have  been  recorded  against  it. 

This  church  edifice  was  in  1870  bereft 
of  the  steeple,  which  adorned  it  at  one 
end.  It  fell  down  upon  a  windless  night, 
after  having  outlived  the  fierce  gale  of 
1869.  The  staircase  leading  to  the  galler- 
ies, which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  by 
the  tower  of  the  steeple,  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  upon  the  outside  of  the  building. 
The  steepleless  church  now  resembles  a 
square  two-storied  substantial  colonial 
mansion,  with  historical  associations  alone 
to  make  it  beautiful ;  but  these  linger  in 
every  rafter  and  every  pew.  and  will  never 
be  forgotten  while  the  Narragansett 
church  exists. 

The  "  Old  Church"  was  closed  in 
1847,  when  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul's 
was  built  in  Wickford.  The  ancient 
structure  then  stood  for  many  years  in 
decaying  desuetude,  with  glimpses  of 
blue  sky  visible  through  rents  in  the  roof, 
and  was  only  opened  for  commemorative 
services  on  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
birthday.  It  has,  however,  within  a  few 
years  been  repaired ;  the  faded  and  tat- 
tered hangings  have  been  removed  ;  an 
inscription  of  interesting  dates  has  been 
placed  over  the  door  —  and  the  church  is 
now  used  for  services  every  year  during 


the  month  of  August.  The  offerings  at 
these  interesting  midsummer  services  are 
used  as  a  fund  for  the  preservation  of  the 
building  as  it  now  stands. 

The  "Old  Church"  has  not  always 
stood  upon  its  present  site.  It  was  placed 
there  in  the  year  1800.  It  was  built 
originally  five  miles  further  south ;  but 
when  Kingstown  was  divided  into  two 
parishes  this  location  did  not  prove  con- 
venient for  the  members  of  either  parish, 
and  the  church  edifice  was  brought  to 
Wickford,  which  was  then  a  thriving  sea- 
port village.  Strange  superstitions  had 
grown  up  about  the  "Old  Church.  "  It 
was  believed  by  the  country  people 
around  that  when  a  church  member  was 
about  to  die  spectre-lights  were  seen 
flashing  at  night  from  the  windows  of  the 
church.  Belated  travelers  told  tales  of 
strange  and  ghostly  shapes  seen  flitting 
about  the  old  graves  in  the  darkness,  and 
a  series  of  fierce  and  uncanny  tempests 
drove  away  the  workmen  from  their  work 
of  removal.  But  Narragansett  flesh  and 
blood  prevailed  over  the  spirits  of  the 
air  and  the  removal  was  accomplished. 

Across  the  fruitful  fields  and  through 
narrow  bridle  paths  in  the  woods  (for 
there  were  few  carriages  or  carriage 
roads  in  those  early  days),  the  Narra- 
gansett settlers    rode   to    church.     Each 
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planter  had  his  wife  or  child  upon  a  pil- 
lion behind  him,  and  in  advance  of  each 
family  rode  a  mounted  negro  slave,  to 
take  down  the  bars  at  the  drift-ways  and 
to  care  for  the  horses  while  their  gaily 
dressed  masters  and  mistresses  wor- 
shipped within  the  church  and  the  child- 
ren slept  seated  on  their  little  "  crickets,  " 
at  the  feet  of  their  parents,  in  the  old 
square  high-backed  pews. 

Outside,  the  great  numbers  of  horses 
tied  to  fences  and  trees  made  the  scene 
resemble  the  outskirts  of  an  English 
horse-fair.  One  horse  was  sometimes 
made  to  carry  two  persons,  by  the  "  ride 
and  tie  "  system.  One  person  would  ride 
a  couple  of  miles,  tie  the  horse  to  a  tree 
and  walk  on.  Rider  number  two  would 
walk  the  two  miles  to  where  the  horse 
was  tied,  then  mount  and  ride  past  num- 
ber one  for  a  couple  of  miles,  dismount 
and  tie  the  horse  a  second  time.  Then 
number  one  would  mount  again,  when  he 
reached  the  rested  steed.  With  a  saddle 
and  pillion,  two  men  and  their  wives 
could  thus  ride  with  one  horse  very  com- 
fortably to  church. 

The  services  were  not  very  interesting 
in  those  early  days,  in  the  Old  Church. 
There  was  no  chanting,1  —  that  was  re- 
garded as  savoring  too  much  of  popery ; 
and  often  the  unheated  structure  was  so 
bitterly  cold  during  the  fierce  New  Eng- 
land winter,  that  all  the  congregation, 
with  the  clergyman,  were  obliged  to  ad- 
journ to  the  rectory,  two  miles  away. 
But  in  fair  weather  and  foul  they  always 
came,  for  they  had  struggled  hard  to 
build  the  church  and  obtain  a  rector. 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  this 
Narragansett  church  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  old  colonial  church 
settlements.  A  number  of  families,  who 
were  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
had  settled  previous  to  the  year  1700  in 
the  "  Kings  Province,"  or  Narragansett 
Country.  It  was  then  inhabited  by  Nar- 
ragansett Indians,  the  strongest,  bravest, 
most  industrious  and  generous  of  all  the 
New  England  tribes ;  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  to  the  early  English  set- 
tlers should  make  the  name  Narragansett 
loved    and  respected   by  us   all.     Roger 

1  This  was  one  of  the  first  churches  in  which  chanting 
was  afterwards  introduced. 


Williams  said  of  them,  "  I  cannot  learn 
that  the  Narragansetts  have  ever  stained 
their  hands  with  any  English  blood,  either 
in  open  hostilities  or  secret  murders." 
These  Indians,  while  ruled  by  Canonchet, 
their  last  and  most  noble  sachem,  had 
sold  to  seven  settlers  in  1657,  for  sixteen 
pounds,  a  tract  of  land  about  fifteen  miles 
long  and  seven  miles  wide  on  Pettaquam- 
scut  Hill.  From  this  tract  the  purchasers 
at  once  set  aside  three  hundred  acres  of 
the  best  land  as  a  glebe  for  a  church, 
with  this  wording  of  the  deed  :   "  to  be 
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The  Communion  Service  of  St.  Paul's. 

forever  set  apart  as  an  encouragement ; 
the  income  and  improvement  thereof 
wholly  for  an  Orthodox  person  that  shall 
be  obtained  to  preach  God's  word  to  the 
Inhabitants."  From  these  words,  Ortho- 
dox and  person,  not  parson,  proceeded 
many  grand  disputes  and  successive  law- 
suits, which  lasted  for  many  years. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  built 
in  Kingstown,  at  Penderzekias  Corner, 
in  1707,  this  church  of  St.  Paul's,  of 
which  I  now  write.  Two  clergymen  had 
preached  to  these  early  settlers,  but,  as 
Dr.  McSparran  wrote,  "  they  lacked  reso- 
lution enough  to  grapple  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  mission  above  a  year  apiece," 
and  there  was  no  long-settled  clergyman 
until,  in  1721,  the  Rev,  James  McSparran 
was  sent  to  them,  as  a  missionary,  by  the 
English  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
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the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  in  1757,  he  remained 
in  charge  of  this  colonial  parish. 

Dr.  McSparran  found  the  three  hundred 
acres  of  glebe  occupied  by  various  set- 
tlers, including  one  Presbyterian,  who 
acted  informally  as  a  preacher,  and  he  at 
once  commenced  a  series  of  law-suits  to 
recover  possession  of  the  property,  and 
gained  from  Dr.  Stiles  the  name  of  the 
'•'litigious  McSparran."  But  in  spite  of 
frequent  appeals  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  made  for  a  long  time  no  impres- 
sion, because  the  grant  of  the  land  was 
stolen.  When,  in  1737,  the  original  deed 
of  the  ministerial    land    was  found,   Dr. 


McSparran  sent  it,  with  a  final  appeal  to 
England,  to  the  King  in  council.  In 
1752,  a  decision  was  given  that  the  term 
Orthodox,  in  this  case,  referred  to  all  who 
were  sound  in  the  doctrines  of  their  own 
particular  church,  no  matter  what  the  de- 
nomination, and  thus  the  glebe  could  not 
be  claimed  by  the  Church  of  England  if 
it  were  already  occupied  by  any  person 
who  preached  the  gospel  in  any  way. 
This  decision  was  a  noble  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  principle  over  sectarian  preju- 
dices ;  because  in  the  eyes  of  those  Eng- 
lish judges  nothing  was  Orthodox  but  the 
established  Church  of  England.  It  was 
rendered,  too,  at  a  time  of  great  persecu- 
tion of  the  Puritans  and  all  "  Dissenters  " 
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and  "  Independents."  Roger  Williams 
had  established  his  settlement  at  Provi- 
dence Plantations  on  principles  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  but  it  is  evident  that,  in 
spite  of  the  wish  of  each  denomination 
for  its  own  religious  freedom,  no  tolerance 
was  felt  by  one  for  the  other.  We  read 
in  Dr.  McSparran's  church  record  :  "In 
Bristol,  New  England,  February  5  th, 
1722,  were  imprisoned  in  jail  twelve  men 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  refusing 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian 
teacher,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cotton."  In 
March,  1724,  others  were  again  im- 
prisoned for  the  same  offence,  and  were 
visited  by  Dr.  McSparran,  who  says,  "  I 
have  inserted  this  line  in  the  church 
records,  that  the  age  to  come  may  not 
forget  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  New 
England  Presbyterians."  We,  too,  know 
how  all  joined  together  in  denouncing 
and  persecuting  the  Quakers  and  Gorton- 
ians.  But  without  doubt  the  most  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  New  England 
colonies  was  expressed  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  following  grim  sentence  of  Governor 
Wanton,  of  Newport.  He  was  a  Quaker, 
and  he  wished,  in  1690,  to  marry  Ruth 
Bryant,  who  was  a  Congregationalist ;  but 
bitter  objections  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  religion  were  made  by  both  fam- 
ilies. He  said  to  her,  at  last :  "  Friend 
Ruth  —  let  us  break  from  this  miserable 
bondage.  I  will  give  up  my  religion,  and 
thou  shalt  give  up  thine,  and  we  will  go 
over  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  go 
to  the  devil  together •." 

This  disputed  glebe,  so  long  in  contro- 
versy, remained  in  possession  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  until  1840,  when  it 
was  sold  for  about  $5,000,  and  the  income 
from  that  sum  has  since  been  paid  to  the 


pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Kingston.  Dr.  McSparran,  however,  de- 
termined that  the  Narragansett  church 
should  not  be  glebeless ;  and  as  he  left 
neither  wife  nor  children,  he  devised  in 
his  will  his  house  and  farm  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  first  missionary  Bishop  of  the 
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The  Sexton's  House  at  the  old  Site  of  the  Church. 


Cross  to  Rev.  Dr.  McSparran  on  the  old  Site  of  the  Church. 

English  church  whose  jurisdiction  should 
include  the  Narragansett  country,  in  case 
one  were  appointed  within  seven  years. 
As  this  appointment  was  not  made,  the 
property  became  a  glebe  for  the  per- 
petual benefit  of  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church.  When  the  church  building  was 
removed  to  Wickford  this  glebe,  of  course, 
became  inconvenient  as  a  residence  for 
the  rector,  and  in  1842  it  was  sold  and 
the  proceeds  re  -  invested  for 
the  church. 

The  old  glebe  -  house,  in 
which  Dr.  McSparran  lived  for 
over  thirty  years,  is  still  stand- 
ing, though  unoccupied ;  and 
it  commands  a  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  view  of  Petta- 
quamscut  River,  which  is,  rather 
than  a  river,  a  graceful  series 
of  half-salt  lakes  called  by  Mr. 
Hazard  the  "  Killarneys  of  New 
England."    Further  beyond  are 
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seen  the  green  woods  and  hills  of  Nar- 
ragansett  and  the  blue  water  and  white 
sails  of  the  ocean. 

Other  lands,  too,  were  devised  to  St. 
Paul's  Church.  A  large  farm  on  Tower 
Hill  was  left  to  it  by  Mr.  Case  in  1770, 
and  thus  the  church  income  was  enlarged. 
After  Dr.  McSparran's  death  the  church 
became  much  reduced  in  numbers,  as 
there  was  no  clergyman  assigned  to  it  un- 
til 1760,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Fayerweather 
assumed  the  charge.     He  preached  there 


Rev.  Dr,  James  McSparran. 

regularly  until  1775,  when  his  prayers  for 
the  King  and  the  royal  family  became  so 
odious  to  the  colonists,  that  the  church 
was  closed ;  and  though  he  fully  sympa- 
thized with  America  in  her  struggle  for 
independence,  he  preached  thereafter 
only  in  private  houses  until  his  death,  in 
1 78 1.  He  was  buried  under  the  com- 
munion table  of  St.  Paul's,  beside  Dr. 
McSparran. 

The  custom  of  burial  under  the  church 
must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence, 
for  we  find  this  entry  often  in  the  church 
records  :   "  and  was  buried  under  the  pew 


in  church "  ;  but  doubtless  when  the 
church  was  moved  the  coffins  under  it 
were  also  removed  to  other  burial  places. 
Another  curious  and  obsolete  entry  is  of 
the  "  gossips"  at  a  christening,  thus : 
"March  31st,  1771.  Mr.  Fayerweather 
baptized  a  male  child  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Nason,  by  the  name  of  Elisha,  the  gossips 
being  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the 
grandfather.  "  It  is  the  old  Saxon  word 
for  sponsor,  and  is  so  used  by  all  old  Eng- 
lish writers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  say 
in  the  "  Noble  Gentleman," 
"  I'll  be  a  gossip,  Beauford, 
I  have  an  old  apostle  spoon." 
During  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  church  was  for  a  long 
time  used  as  a  barrack  for 
the  American  soldiers,  who 
must  have  been  a  long,  lean, 
lank  race  if  they  could  have 
slept  with  comfort  on  those 
narrow  pew  seats.  After  1799, 
and  the  removal  of  the  church 
to  its  present  location  inWick- 
ford,  the  rectors  led  long  set- 
tled lives  of  unromantic  detail. 
The  members  of  this  old 
church  were  not  the  poor, 
hard  -  working  colonists  of 
more  northern  New  England  ; 
they  were  very  rich,  and  form- 
ed, with  the  Virginian  tobac- 
co-planters, the  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Colonies  ;  and 
they  were  also  large  ship- 
owners and  traders.  Dr. 
McSparran  wrote  in  1762,  in 
his  "  America  Dissected, " 
"There  are  above  three 
hundred  vessels,  such  as 
sloops,  schooners,  brigantines  and  ships, 
from  sixty  tons  and  upwards,  that  belong 
to  this  colony,  and  they  are  carriers  for 
other  colonies.  "  Arnold  in  his  history  of 
Rhode  Island  says  that  "till  1780,  Kings- 
town, in  Narragansett,  was  by  far  the 
wealthiest  town  in  the  State,  paying  double 
the  taxes  assessed  to  Newport  and  one- 
third  more  than  Providence.  " 

The  Narragansett  farms  were  large  and 
extremely  fertile  in  soil ;  in  fact  the  grass 
and  grain  were  so  rich  and  abundant  that 
they  must  have  resembled  the  crops  of 
the   virgin  soil  of  the  west.     The  fields 
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were  covered  with  great  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  were  worked  by 
large  numbers  of  negro  slaves.  Thomas 
Hazard,  after  he  had  given  farms  and 
slaves  to  his  children,  and  thus  greatly 
reduced  his  establishment  in  every  way, 
congratulated  himself  that  he  "  now  had 
only  seventy  persons  upon  his  farm  in 
parlor  and  kitchen."  The  West  Indies 
were  then  settled  and  formed  a  good 
market  for  the  whole  produce  of  these 
colonies,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  lu- 
crative and  celebrated  was 
cheese.  And  when  the  ships 
returned  from  the  tropics 
they  brought  back  an  equal- 
ly lucrative  return  cargo  — 
negro  slaves ;  for  many  of 
these  Narragansett  settlers 
were  slave-dealers,  as  well  as 
farmers  and  shipowners,  un- 
til in  1787  an  act  was  passed 
to  prevent  the  slave-trade, 
and  a  penalty  imposed  on 
"  any  citizen,  who  as  master, 
agent,  or  owner  of  any  ves- 
sel bought,  sold,  or  received 
on  board  his  ship  for  sale 
any  slave."  In  spite  of  this 
law  Rhode  Island  had  in 
1804  fifty-nine  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade, 
more  than  any  southern  state 
except  South  Carolina,  while 
Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut had  each  but  one.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  slaves  were 
kindly  treated  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  in  Narragansett 
they  were  baptized,  instruct- 
ed and  also  admitted  to  Com- 
munion in  the  Church.  They 
slept  in  the  great  attics  in  the 
gambrel-roofed  mansions  of  their  masters, 
not,  as  in  Knickerbocker  homesteads,  in 
the  cellar.  In  these  attics  are  often 
pointed  out  great  iron  hooks,  to  which 
recently-invented  traditions  aver  the 
slaves  were  fastened  while  they  were  be- 
ing flogged.  An  investigation  of  these 
hooks,  however,  proves  them  to  be  such 
as  were  placed  for  the  convenience  of  a 
weaver  at  an  old-fashioned  hand-loom ; 
and  similar  hooks  can  be  found  in  many 
£n  old  farm-house  in  northern  New  Eng- 


land, where  there  were  no  negro  slaves 
to  be  punished. 

There  had  been  brought  from  Glouces- 
tershire to  this  country  the  receipt  for  the 
famous  Cheshire  cheese,  and  the  Narra- 
gansett cheese  was  made  in  imitation. 
Douglas,  in  1 760,  wrote,  "  Rhode  Island  is 
noted  for  its  dairies,  whence  the  best  of 
any  cheese  made  in  any  part  of  New 
England  is  called  abroad  Rhode  Island 
cheese."  Fat  cattle  and  horses  were 
also    exported.     Robert  Hazard  used  to 
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load  yearly,  at  the  South  Ferry,  two  large 
ships  with  produce  entirely  from  his  own 
farm ;  cheese,  grain  and  wool  filled  the 
hold,  while  "Narragansett  Pacers,"  of 
which  he  raised  one  hundred  annually, 
were  placed  in  stalls  on  the  deck.  This 
breed  of  horses  has  become  entirely  ex- 
tinct, but  was  at  one  time  very  famous. 
In  those  early  days  pace-races  were 
given  on  Little-Neck  Beach,  in  South 
Kingstown,  at  which  the  prizes  were  fine 
silver    tankards.     Betting    ran    high,    for 
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givers  of  the 
disputed  glebe- 
land.  To  him 
also  may  be 
given  the  credit 
of  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  horse 
raising  and  ex- 
portation  in 
Narragansett. 

In  1695, 
Judge  Sewall 
gave  part  of  his 
tract  of  Petta- 
quamscut  land 
to  form  a  school 
where  young 
persons  could 
be  "  taught  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  and  the  rules  of  grammar." 
This  school  was  established  on  Tower 
Hill,  not  far  from  Dr.  McSparran's  glebe- 
house,  and  remained  there  till  1823, 
when  it  was  removed  to  South  Kings- 
town. Another  portion  of  the  land  he 
gave  to  Harvard  College,  to  help  educate 
"  Pettaquamscut  youth." 

The  Rome  Farm  was  the  northernmost 
farm  on  Boston  Neck.  George  Rome 
was  a  rich  Englishman,  who  resided  in 
Newport  and  had  his  "  little  country 
villa,"  as  he  called  it,  in  Narragansett. 
The  house  was  beautifully  furnished,  and 
the  beds  were  all  concealed  from  view  in 
the  wainscoating  of  the  room,  so  that  a 
visitor  might  traverse  the  entire  house 
and  not  see  a  bed  for  repose.  The  tra- 
dition is  that  the  beds  appeared  by  touch- 
ing a   spring    in    the    wall ;  but    without 


Birthplace  of  Gilbert  Stuart. 

the  Narragansett  colonists,  like  their  Eng- 
lish fathers,  were  a  horse-racing,  fox- 
hunting, and  feasting  generation. 

Great  are  the  stories  which  are  told  of 
the  festivities  upon  "  Boston  Neck," 
which  was  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Narragansett.  Colonel  Higginson  says 
the  name  Boston  Neck  was  given  to  this 
tract  because  so  many  Boston  people  so- 
journed there  ;  but  the  name  was  given 
long  before  the  time  of  many  Boston  so- 
journers. It  is  found  in  old  deeds  and 
depositions  as  early  as  the  year  1675, 
when  the  whole  locality  was  being  ravaged 
by  fierce  Indians,  and  not  an  English 
house  was  left  standing.  The  name  was, 
perhaps,  given  by  Judge  Sewall  of  Boston, 
who  speaks  of  Boston  Neck  at  an  early 
date  in  his  famous  diary,  and  who  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  there.  This  he 
probably  acquired   through   his  wife,  who 
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was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Captain 
Hull,  of  Pine  Tree  Shilling  fame,  and 
who  received  her  weight  in  silver  New 
England  shillings  on  her  wedding-day,  as 
a  dowry.  Captain  Hull  was  one  of  the 
original  purchasers  of  the  Pettaquamscut 
tract  from  the   Indians   and    one   of  the 


doubt  they  were  the  "  slawbanks,"  or 
folding-beds,  so  common  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Delaware,  among  the 
Dutch  settlers,  but  so  seldom  found  in 
New  England,  among  the  English  colon- 
ists. The  word  slawbank  is  a  corruption 
of  sloapbancke,  or  sleeping-bench.     The 
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slawbank  was  a  bedstead,  or  rather  bed- 
frame,  which  was  fastened  to   the  wall  by 
leathern  hinges,  and  when  not   in  use   in 
the  day  time  was    raised  up   against  the 
wall  and  fastened  by  iron  hooks,  and  was 
then  often  concealed  by  cupboard- 
doors,   which    were    arranged    for 
that  purpose.     Upon  one  of  these 
slawbanks  Thomas  Jefferson  always 
slept  in  his  great  house  at  Monti- 
cello.    The  story  of  the  floor  open- 
ing before  Mr.  Rome's  astonished 
guests,  and  a  great   table   loaded 
with  smoking  viands  appearing  be- 
fore them,  would,  I  fear,  demand 
the  credence  of  too  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  an  early  colonial  home, 
no  matter  how  elegant.    Mr.  Rome 
did,   however,   give    large    parties 
and  entertained  many  fine  people 
from     Boston     and     Newport,  — 
Hancocks,  Quincys,   and  Sewalls, 
—  until  the  "Rome   Punch"  be-       H 
came    widely    renowned    all    over      U 
New  England.     In  one  of  his  let- 
ters   he    says,    "  May    I    ask    the      I 
favor   of  you    both  to    come  and 
eat  a  Christmas-Dinner  with  me  at      |,    j 
Bachelors-Hall,  and  celebrate  the      L- 
festivities  of  the   season  with  me       ! 
in  Narragansett  Woods.     A  covey 
of  partridge,  or  a  bevy  of  quail 
will  be  entertainment  to  the  Col- 
onel, while   the   pike    and    pearch    pond 
amuse  you."     Mr.  Rome  was  so  violent 
a  royalist  that  during  the   Revolutionary 
War    he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  England, 
and  his   estates  were 
seized  and  sold  by  the 
American     Govern- 
ment. 

Every  family  in  old 
Narragansett  was  equ- 
ally hospitable,  and 
travelers  were  always 
entertained  in  royal 
style,  for  there  were 
no  taverns,  and  if  the 
visitor  knew  one  fam- 
ily in  the  Province, 
every  other  house  up- 
on the  road  was  open 
to  him.  Many  diaries  of  the  date,  which 
have  been  preserved,  are  full  of  refer- 
ences to  Narragansett  hospitality.     Thus 


William  Ellery,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  wrote  in 
1777  :  "October  22nd.  Rode  to  Judge 
Greenes  at  Warwick  and  dined,  and 
reached  Judge  Potters  at  Kingstown,  in 
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evening. "  He  staid  the  23rd,  24th, 
and  25  th,  with  the  entry  in  his  diary, 
"Weather  lowering."  On  the  26th,  he 
wrote,  "  Weather  still  lowering  and  uufit 
for  journeying.  Good 
Quarters  in  a  storm 
takes  off  its  force  and 
renders  it  less  dis- 
agreeable. So  remain 
at  Judge  Potters:' 
On  the  30th,  he  finally 
departed,  and  Judge 
Potter  rode  with  him 
some  miles,  as  was 
the  universal  custom. 
Judge  Sewali  cites 
with  indignation,  as 
an  extreme  discourt- 
esy, that  in  one  in- 
stance no  one  rode  with  him  when  he  left. 
Dearly  did  Benjamin  Franklin  love  to 
travel  through  Narragansett  on  his  yearly 
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trip  to  Boston.     He  never  failed  to  visit 
there  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Babcock. 

One  winter  night  when  Mrs.  Babcock 
asked  her  visitor  if  he  would  have  his 
bed  warmed,  he  gave  the  characteristic 
answer,  "  No,  madam,  thank  ye,  but  if 
you'll  have  a  little  cold  water  sprinkled 
on  the  sheets,  I've  no  objection."     He 
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also  always  remained  over  night  at  the  old 
Greene  homestead  at  Potawamut,  in 
Narragansett,  where  there  still  hangs  up- 
on a  nail  in  the  chimney-piece  a  bronze 
medal  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  just  as  he 
hung  it  there  upon  one  of  his  yearly 
visits. 

Weddings  were  scenes  of  the  greatest 
gaiety  in  Ancient  Narragansett.  Hun- 
dreds of  invitations  were  often  sent  out,  and 
well  must  the  neighbors  for  miles  around 
have  been  taxed  to  help  entertain  so 
many  wedding  guests.  Each  guest  came 
with  a  horse  and  a  mounted  servant,  so 
the  great  barns  and  servants'  quarters 
were  full  also. 

At  corn  huskings,  not  only  the  planters 
and  their  families  were  invited,  but  all 
the  farm-servants  as  well ;  and  the  white 
beaux  and  belles,  in  the  rich  dress  of  the 
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times,  brocade,  and  satin,  and  pow- 
der and  high-heeled  shoes  with  brilliant 
buckles,  performed  the  formal  minuet, 
with  its  thirty-six  different  positions,  be- 
fore the  admiring  eyes  of  the  delighted 
slaves.  These  festivities  would  continue 
for  many  days,  for  the  party  would  go 
in  a  body  from  one  farm  to  another  — 
sometimes  in  such  numbers  that  a  thous- 
and bushels  of  corn  would  be  husked  in 
a  day. 

The  fox-chase,  too,  was  held  as  in 
England,  and  clam-bakes.  These  were 
called  shell-roasts,  and  the  secret  of  pre- 
paring them,  in  the  well  known  Rhode 
Island  way,  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Indians.  Annual  excursions  to  Hartford 
in  May,  to  eat  "bloated  salmon,  "  were 
also  made  when  the  salmon  and  shad 
came  up  the  river ;  and  the  Christmas 
season  was  wholly  devoted  to  visiting  and 
festive  gatherings,  —  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  lack  of  Christmas  celebrating  in  all 
other  parts  of  New  England. 

Another  rollicking  time  was  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  "  Black  Governor.  "  After 
the  white  people  had  elected  the  gover- 
nor of  the  State,  the  slaves  had  a  curious 
custom  of  gathering  together,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  June,  and  electing  a 
black  Governor.  To  this  election  the 
negroes  went  in  fine  style,  on  Narragan- 
sett pacers,  with  their  wives  on  pillions 
behind  them.  All  were  dressed  in  their 
finest  clothes,  with  swords  and  with 
powdered  hair,  and  often  a  long,  false 
queue  tied  on  behind.  When  all  had 
gathered,  the  vote  was  taken  by  the 
opposing  parties  forming  into  two  long 
lines,  with  the  respective  candidates  at 
the  head ;  the  lines  then  were 
counted  and  the  longest  line  elect- 
ed its  candidate.  After  the  elec- 
tion a  supper  and  dance  was 
given,  for  which  the  white  owner 
of  the  newly  elected  black  Gover- 
nor had  to  pay.  The  last  election 
of  a  slave  Governor  was  held  in 
1800,  but  the  custom  of  "Nigger 
'Lection  "  Day  did  not  die  out 
through  New  England  until  many 
years  later. 

The  fine  houses  occupied  by 
these  settlers  were  richly  furnished 
with  English  furniture,  and  their 
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book-shelves  contained  many  handsome 
volumes  of  English  and  classical  literature. 
The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  edu- 
cating the  young,  though  there  were  no 
common  schools  in  the  Province  until 
after  the  Revolution.  Expensive  tutors 
were  hired  from  England,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Sparran  and  other  clergymen  received  in- 
to their  own  houses,  in  the  English 
fashion,  many  young  men  yearly  to  be 
instructed  in  the  classics.  The  walls  of 
these  homes  were  hung  with  fine  portraits, 
many  being  by  Copley  and  Smibert,  and 
the  wardrobes  and  chests  were  full  of 
fine  linen  and  gay  clothing.  Smibert 
was  an  artist  who  came  to  America  with 
Dean  Berkeley  to  study  the  American 
Indians,  and  he  believed  that  they  were 
of  Tartar  origin.  He  painted  many  por- 
traits in  Narragansett,  including  those  of 
Dr.  McSparran  and  his  wife,  in  1729. 

All  now  has  changed  in  Narragansett, 
and  few  of  the  old  mansions  that  remain 
standing  show  the  presence  of  wealth. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  in  1792,  of 
course  would  reduce  the  wealth  of  indiv- 
iduals ;    and  indeed  the  worn-out  condi- 


tion of  the  land  alone  forms  sufficient 
reason  for  the  decay  of  the  old  estates. 
But  few  of  the  old  farms  are  now  owned 
or  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  origi- 
nal settlers.  The  fields  are  sterile  and 
barren,  and  the  only  trace  remaining  of 
the  extraordinary  early  fertility  of  the 
Narragansett  soil  is  seen  in  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  wild  flowers  along  the  edges 
of  the  road,  —  perhaps  because  by  the 
roadside  there  has  been  no  close  succes- 
sion of  exhaustive  crops  to  impoverish 
the  ground.  Sweet-scented  clethra,  yel- 
low golden-rod,  orange-colored  celandine, 
starry-white  clematis,  pink  "  bouncing 
bets,"  purple  asters,  yellow  sensitive- 
plant,  rosy  wild-beans,  thoroughwort,  yar- 
row and  tansy,  and,  among  all,  great  flam- 
ing spikes  of  the  scarlet  cardinal-flower 
grow  and  struggle  against  each  other  in  a 
tangled  mass  of  fairly  tropical  luxuriance. 
Never  have  I  seen  elsewhere  in  New 
England  such  variety  and  rich  abundance 
of  wild  flowers  as  glorify  the  edges  of 
the  old  Narragansett  roads  in  midsum- 
mer. 

Many  distinguished  families  were  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  and  on  the  church 
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records  are  found  such  good  New  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  old  England,  names,  as 
Potter,  Robinson,  Gardiner,  Brenton, 
Minturn,  Stanton,  Moffatt,  Coddington, 
Babcock,  Lippitt,  Helme  and  Arnold. 
But  perhaps  the  most  world-renowned 
name  on  the  church  records  is  that  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  or  Stewart,  as  it  is  there 
spelled.  He  was  the  son  of  the  first 
American  snuff-grinder,  and  was  baptized 
by  Dr.  McSparran,  April  n,  1756.  One 
day  when  Gilbert  Stuart  was  taking  a 
parting  glass  at  an  English  inn,  he  gave  a 
very  amusing  description  of  his  birth- 
place. Some  companions  asked  him  in 
what  part  of  England  he  was  born.  He 
answered,  "  Neither  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  or  Wales."  "  Where  then?  " 
was  again  questioned.  "  I  was  born  in 
Narragansett,"  replied  Stuart.  "And 
where  is  that?"  "  Six  miles  from  Potta- 
woom,  and  ten  miles  from  Poppasquash, 
and  four  west  of  Conanicut,  and  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  famous  battle 
with  the  warlike  Pequots  was  fought." 
"And  on  what  island  in  East  India  is 
that?  "  questioned  the  Englishman.  "  On 
no  island.  In  Rhode  Island,  between 
Massachusetts  and   Connecticut." 


Stuart's  public  career  as  a  portrait 
painter  is  too  well  known  to  be  necessary 
even  to  outline  here.  The  old  gambrel- 
roofed  house,  in  the  northeast  room  of 
which  he  was  born,  still  exists  and  is  still 
a  mill,  after  being  used  as  meeting-house, 
court-room  and  schoolhouse,  though  the 
snuff-grinding  has  long  since  ceased.  It 
was  recently  occupied  by  Charles  Henry 
Rose,  as  quaint  a  character  and  as  ardent 
a  lover  of  the  Narragansett  Church, 
as  Rhode  Island  has  ever  produced. 
He  ground  there  the  coarse  yellow 
Indian  meal,  which  you  must  have  if 
you  wish  to  make  "  Rhode  Island  johnny 
cake"  —  true  "johnny  cake,"  not  the 
sham,  lily-livered,  pale-crusted,  tame- 
flavored,  pasty  impostor,  which  is  shoved 
upon  us  under  that  honored  name  in  the 
city.  This  "Gilbert  Stuart  Mill"  is  lo- 
cated at  the  head  of  Pettaquamscut  River, 
and,  aside  from  its  historical  association, 
is  of  interest  from  the  great  beauty  and 
picturesqueness  of  its  natural  surround- 
ings. 

Some  of  the  Hazard  family,  which  has 
produced  so  many  distinguished  men  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them 
here,  were    also  among  the  founders  of 
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this  church.  No  more  remarkable  man 
than  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  the  old  phil- 
osopher, who  died  in  Peace-Dale  in 
1887,  has  ever  been  born  or  lived  in 
Rhode  Island.  His  books  on  "  The  Ex- 
istence of  Matter,"  "The  Freedom  of 
Mind  in  Willing,"  "  Our  Notions  of  Infi- 
nite Space,"  "Language,"  "Causes  of 
Decline  of  Political  Morality,"  and  vari- 
ous other  philosophical  subjects  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  and  commendation 
of  every  thinking  mind  abroad,  as  well 
as  in  America. 

Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was 
another  noble  descendant  of  Thomas 
Hazard.  They  are  a  most  numerous 
family.  Mrs.  Maria  Hazard,  mother  of 
old  Governor  Hazard,  died  in  Kingstown 
in  1739,  at  tne  aSe  °f  one  hundred  years. 
She  had  had  five  hundred  children^grand- 
children,  great- grand-children,  and  great- 
great-grand-children,  of  whom  two  hun- 
dred and  five  were  then  alive.  Even  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  State  of  most  prolific 
families,  this  instance  of  extraordinary 
fruitfulness  can  hardly  be  equalled. 
Surely  the  name  of  Hazard  will  never 
die.  The  Hazard  family  were  Quakers. 
Thomas  Hazard,  who  was  grandfather  of 
the  late  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  so  influ- 
enced all  the  Society  of  Friends  that 
they  abandoned  the  practice  of  branding 
their  slaves  with  hot  irons.  He  finally 
accomplished  the  legal  abolition  of  slav- 
ery throughout  Rhode  Island  and  indeed 
through  all  New  England. 

The  heads  of  the  Phillips  family  were 
all  members  of  St.  Paul's  Church;  one 
Major  Samuel  Phillips  has  left  a  quaint 
account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  They  owned  two 
fine  houses ;  the  one  in  the  village  of 
Wickford  was  the  handsomest  in  the  par- 
ish, and  it  fell  down  only  a  few  years  ago 
for  lack  of  money  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  farm-house  still  stands,  about  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
Phillips  family.  The  rooms  of  this  old 
farm  house  are  built  around  a  chimney 
twenty  feet  square,  in  whose  wide  fire- 
places an  ox  could  literally  have  been 
roasted.  The  great  iron  hooks  over  the 
fire-places  and  by  the  side  of  the  doors, 
upon  which  the  old  Phillipses  hung  their 
"  flint  locks,"   still    remain,   and   curious 


draws  in  the  chimney  pieces  for  pipes 
and  tobacco.  So  much  room  does  this 
great  chimney  occupy  that  there  is  no 
central  staircase,  only  little  winding  stairs 
at  the  extreme  corners  of  the  house. 

A  very  mysterious  attendant  at  this 
old  church  was  Colonel  Whalley>  who  was 
without  doubt  one  of  the  regicide  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  the  First,  and 
who  fled  to  New  England  to  save  his 
life.  He  was  supported  by  remittances 
from  England,  which  were  sometimes  de- 
livered to  him  by  Judge  Sewall.  He  lived 
on  the  borders  of  Pettaquamscut  River, 
one  mile  from  Dr.  McSparran's  house, 
and  the  ruins  of  his  house  are  still  seen. 
He  had  many  mysterious  visitors  in  this 
secluded  spot,  including  officers  from 
British  men-of-war.  Though  he  lived  to 
be  one  hundred  and  three  years  old,  he 
never  betrayed  to  his  inquisitive  neigh- 
bors, even  in  that  extreme  old  age,  the 
real  history  of  his  exiled  life.  From 
Colonel  Whalley  are  descended  all  the 
Whales,  Whaleys,  Wales  and  Whalleys  of 
Rhode  Island,  including  the  genial  keeper 
of  the  Point  Judith  light-house. 

The  oldest  house  in  Wickford,  and  in- 
deed in  Narragansett,  is  upon  the  Updike 
Farm,  or  Cocumcussuc,  or  Cawcawms- 
squissik,  as  Roger  Williams  spelt  it.  It  was 
built  before  1640,  and  was  used  as  a  fort 
or  stockade  in  King  Philip's  War,  when 
the  owner,  as  the  record  says,  "  howsed 
his  goods,  corn,  Provisions  and  Cattell 
for  a  Garison  and  supply  to  the  whole 
army  of  New  England."  It  remained 
standing  in  1676,  when  it  and  the  old 
stone  house  at  Warwick  were  the  only 
English  habitations  left  undestroyed  by 
the  Indians  on  the  main  land  between 
Providence  and  Stonington.  It  was  built 
by  Richard  Smith,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  "  for  his  conscience  to  God,  left  faire 
possessions  in  Gloster  Shire  and  came  to 
ye  Nahiggensik  Country,  where  by  God's, 
mersie,  and  ye  favor  of  Nahiggensik 
Sachems,  he  broke  ye  ice  at  his  great 
charge  and  hazzards  and  put  up  in  ye 
thickest  of  ye  barbarians  ye  first  English 
house  among  them."  His  farm  was, 
originally  nine  miles  long  and  three  miles; 
wide,  and  the  present  site  of  the  Narra- 
gansett Church  is  upon  a  portion  of  it. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  company 
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of  gentlemen  who  made  the  Atherton 
Purchase,  the  title  to  which  was  so  long 
in  dispute  that  it  became  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  many  New  England  land 
controversies  ;  for  it  formed  the  beginning 
of  the  series  of  law  suits  which  involved 
much  of  the  Narragansett  land  titles  in 
hopeless  confusion. 

Richard  Smith's  daughter  married  Lo- 
dowi'ck  Updike,  from  whom  the  farm  re- 
ceived its  name,  and  his  son  was  a  Major 
of  Militia  in  the  Colony.  His  wife  fur- 
nished the  receipt  for  the  celebrated 
cheese,  already  spoken  of,  which  proved 
of  such  value  to  Narragansett  dairies. 
The  old  block-house  has  been  added  to 
and  indeed  is  quite  covered  up,  but  it  still 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  farm-house, 
almost  the  oldest  house  in  New  England.1 
The  logs  for  this  house  were  brought  from 
Massachusetts,  for  this  farm  when  settled 
by  Smith  was  all  rolling  meadow-land  and 
bore  no  great  trees.  Now  a  portion  is 
covered  with  great  English  oaks,  two 
hundred  years  old,  the  first  of  which  may 
have  sprung  from  acorns  planted  by  him 
in  memory  of  his  English  home.  The 
beautiful  piece  of  wood-land  on  the 
Willet  Farm,  on  the  borders  of  the  Petta- 
quamscut  Lake,  was  planted  by  Francis 
Willet,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because  he 
thought  he  had  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  oak-timber.  He  determined  his  de- 
scendants should  be  free  from  like  impo- 
sition, so  he  planted  open  fields  with 
acorns,  and  had  the  ground  around  the 
young  trees  cultivated  for  many  years 
with  hoes,  by  his  negro  slaves,  until  the 
trees  grew  large  enough  to  need  no  fur- 
ther attention. 

Sentiment  and  romance  were  not  lack- 
ing in  the  old  "  King's  Province,"  where 
the  sad  story  of  "  Unfortunate  Hannah 
Robinson,"  the  acknowledged  "beauty  of 
Narragansett,"  is  still  told  and  her  grave 
still  visited.  Her  deep  affection  for  her 
voung  lover  met  with  such  violent  and 
unreasonable  opposition  from  her  father, 
Rowland    Robinson,    and    she    endured 

1  This  house  remained  in  the  Updike  family  until  1813, 
and  portions  of  the  original  Smith  purchase  are  to-day  in 
their  hands.  The  Updikes  were  connected  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Sparran,  and  with  Bp.  Seabury;  and  the  family  is  still 
represented  in  St.  Paul's  at  the  present  day.  "  The  History 
of  the  Narragansett  Church,"  a  book  which,  besides  being 
a  history  of  St.  Paul's  parish,  contains  accounts  of  Narra- 
gansett life  and  customs,  was  the  work  of  Wilkins  Updike 
of  the  same  family. 


such  bitter  persecution  and  even  ill-treat- 
ment, that  she  at  last  eloped,  rode  upon 
horse-back  to  Providence,  and  was  there 
married  in  defiance  of  her  father's  anger. 
But  the  severity  with  which  she  had  been 
treated  and  the  anxiety  she  had  endured 
so  weakened  her  constitution  that  she 
lived  but  a  short  time.  The  house  in 
which  she  lived  in  Kingstown  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  in  it  is  shown  the  chimney- 
cupboard  in  which  she  concealed  her 
lover  when  her  father  suddenly  returned 
home.  In  this  room  is  the  window  at 
which  she  sat  and  out  of  which  she  threw 
her  love  letters.  The  lilac  trees,  too,  are 
still  standing,  behind  which  her  lover  was 
hidden,  while  they  arranged  the  elope- 
ment. The  main  portion  of  the  house  is 
still  in  good  preservation.  It  stands  in  a 
plantation  of  graceful  willows,  and  is  a 
great  two-story-and-a-half  gambrel-roofed 
mansion  which,  though  the  seventy-feet- 
long  ell  has  been  razed,  is  still  a  fine 
example  of  the  dwellings  which  were 
built  and  occupied  by  the  aristocracy  of 
Narragansett.  Though  it  is  simple,  even 
to  ugliness,  upon  the  outside,  within,  the 
spacious  rooms,  the  heavy  rafters,  the 
high  wainscoating,  the  columns  with 
carved  capitals,  the  great  fire-places  bor- 
dered with  blue  and  white  Delft  scrip- 
tural tiles  and  surmounted  with  paintings 
of  the  hunt  and  chase,  all  indicate  the 
presence  of  wealth  and  refinement  in  the 
builder.  The  carved,  unpainted  staircase 
extends  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  with 
its  gracefully  twisted  balusters  and  its 
curious  drop  ornaments,  is  a  model  of 
elegance  and  good  taste.  One  building 
a  staircase  in  a  new  house  in  the  colonial 
style  could  hardly  find  in  New  England  a 
better  example  to  be  copied.  Another 
beautiful  portion  of  this  old  house  is  the 
glass-doored  beaufet  which  is  built  into 
the  wall  in  the  parlor.  It  is  apse 
shaped,  and  upon  the  interior  of  the 
gracefully  curving  top  is  carved  a  shell- 
shaped  rosette  or  "  sunburst,"  whose  rays 
run  down  to  the  top  shelf.  The  shelves 
themselves  are  narrow  and  curiously 
curved  and  serrated,  and  are  of  a  most 
unusually  suitable  shape  for  displaying  to 
great  advantage  the  old  heirlooms  of 
china  and  glass  which  are  contained 
within.     This   cupboard  mi^ht   also  well 
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be  copied  by  modern  house-builders  and 
house  furnishers.  The  fire-places  bear  at 
the  back,  iron  plates  with  the  date  1 758  ; 
but  these,  with  the  blue  and  white  tiles, 
were  evidently  placed  in  the  house  after 
it  was  built;  the  low  ceiling  and  shape 
of  the  rafters  would  apparently  indicate 
that  the  house  was  built  in  the  first  part 
of  the  century.  Perhaps  it  was  built 
in  1 741,  when,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
church  register,  Rowland  Robinson  was 
married  to  Anstis  Gardiner. 

In  this  mansion  Lafayette  and  his  staff 
were  quartered  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  panes  of  glass  can  still  be  seen 
upon  which,  at  that  time,  the  gay  young 
officers  scrawled  their  names  with  a  dia- 
mond ;  and  in  the  great  attic  the  old 
military  saddles  thrown  helter-skelter  with 
spinning-wheels,  hand-reels  and  other 
forgotten  litter  may  have  been  used  in  the 
Revolutionary  contest.  The  stern  father, 
Rowland  Robinson,  was  a  man  of  most 
violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  and  was 
a  slave-owner,  though  not  a  slave-dealer. 
He  once  said  in  a  fit  of  anger,  "  I  have 
not  servants  enough,  go  fetch  me  some 
from  Guinea."  As  every  one  around  him 
instantly  obeyed  him,  the  master  of  a 
sloop,  which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, at  once  fitted  up  his  packet,  set  sail 
for  Guinea,  and  brought  home  twenty- 
eight  slaves.  His  employer  burst  into 
tears  at  their  forlorn  and  pitiful  appear- 
ance upon  their  arrival,  and  vowed  he 
had  not  expected  his  order  to  be  taken 
literally.  But  though  he  sold  none  of 
them,  his  pity  and  regret  did  not  extend 
to  returning  them  to  their  native  land, 
though  he  permitted  one  woman,  Abigail, 
to  go  to  Guinea  and  bring  to  America 
her  son,  —  and  his  account  books  show 
the  expenses  of  her  trip.  He  lived 
alone  to  great  old  age,  much  softened 
and  changed  by  his  daughter's  untimely 
death. 

Bigotry  and  fanaticism,  as  well  as  free- 
dom of  religious  thought,  were  present  in 
Narragansett.  Dr.  McSparran  says  in  his 
"America  Dissected,"  "In  Rhode  Island 
no  religion  is  established.  There  a  man 
may,  with  impunity,  be  of  any  society,  or 
none  at  all.  In  all  the  other  colonies 
the  law  lays  an  obligation  to  go  to  some 
sort    of    worship    on    Sunday,    but    here 


liberty   of   conscience    is    carried    to    an 
irreligious  extreme." 

Here  the  brilliant  and  extraordinary 
Gorton,  who,  as  Roger  Williams  wrote, 
so  "  bewitched  and  bemaddened  poor 
Providence,"  found  his  warmest  followers 
and  made  his  home.  Many  were  the  epi- 
thets applied  to  him  by  his  orthodox  con- 
temporaries, epithets  that  in  venom  and 
variety  would  grace  a  modern  political  edi- 
torial, —  "  Beast,  "  "  Miscreant,  "  "Arch- 
heretic,  "  "Insolent  railing  fellow,"  "Pro- 
digious minter  of  exorbitant  novelties,  " 
"  Infidel  wretch,  "  "  Proud  and  Pestilent 
Seducer.  "  And  he  in  turn  could  also  re- 
vile and  call  names,  as  the  counts  against 
him  show  :  "That  he  contumeliously  re- 
proached the  Magistrates,  calling  them 
Just  Asses.  That  he  called  them  Cor- 
rupt Judges.  That  he  looked  at  the 
magistrates  as  lawyers.  That  he  said 
he  would  not  touch  the  Governor  with 
a  pair  of  tongs.  That  he  called  a 
Freeman  in  open  court  saucy  Boy  and 
Jack  an  Ape.  That  he,  with  extremity  of 
speech,  did  shake  his  hand  at  them.  " 
For  these  offences,  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed, he  was  whipped. 

Mr.  Arnold  calls  Gorton  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived, 
and  his  last  surviving  disciple  wrote  of 
him,  in  1771,  "My  master  wrote  in 
heaven,  and  none  can  understand  his 
writings  but  those  who  live  in  heaven 
while  on  earth.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  great  Biblical  learning,  his  ardent  love 
of  liberty,  the  clearness  of  his  judgment, 
and  his  fearlessness  of  thought  and  action 
made  him  a  most  formidable  and  dreaded 
opponent  of  Puritan  bigots.  He  may 
well  be  compared  to  Savonarola. 

In  Narragansett  the  Boston-exiled  Anne 
Hutchinson  resided  and  preached,  until 
her  removal  to  NewRochelle,  where  with. 
all  her  family,  except  one  daughter,  she 
was  killed  by  Indians.  In  fact,  all  Rhode 
Island  was  half  settled  with  victims  of 
religious  persecutions  and  men  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  it  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  deists  and  infidels  as  well. 
And  yet,  only  one  religious  fanatic  issued 
forth  from  the  King's  Province.  Jemima 
Wilkinson,  the  miracle-worker  and  "  Uni- 
versal Friend,"  began  there  her  career, 
and  found  there  the  money  and  followers 
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that  enabled  her  to  make  herself  such  a 
gigantic  fraud.  For  six  years  she  lived 
at  the  house  of  Judge  Potter,  who  built 
an  addition  to  his  already  spacious  man- 
sion, and  the  fourteen  new  rooms  were 
for  her  exclusive  use.  His  large  income, 
his  servants  and  house  and  gardens  were 
at  her  service,  and  at  last  he  became  so 
embarrassed  on  account  of  her  rapacity 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his  posses- 
sions. Her  great  beauty,  her  rich  dress, 
and  her  persuasive  and  elegant  language 
gained  her  many  followers,  who  all  believ- 
ed that  she  would  live  to  be  one  thousand 
years  old.  She  died,  however,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  only  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years  sooner  than  she  had  ex- 
pected and  promised. 

This  beautiful  and  palatial  mansion  of 
Judge  Potter's  was  called  the  "  Old 
Abbey,  "  partly  from  the  extraordinary 
height  of  its  ceilings,  which  were  double 
the  height  of  those  of  ordinary  houses  at 
that  time.  Before  the  house  fell  down, 
the  panel-portraits  were  removed  from 
the  walls  and  are  now  scattered  through 
Rhode  Island,  many  being  in  Newport 
homes.  At  the  beautiful  summer  home  of 
one  of  the  Judge's  descendants,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Leanord,  in  Wakefield,  there  hangs  the 
largest  panel,  a  portrait  of  Judge  Potter, 
in  a  scarlet  coat,  and  his  three  daughters, 
all  seated  at  a  table  drinking  wine.  These 
portraits  were  painted  by  an  Italian  artist, 
whom  Judge  Potter  brought  to  America 
for  the  express  purpose  of  painting  like- 
nesses of  the  Potter  family.  When  the 
Judge  returned,  however,  from  an  absence 
at  the  Virginia  Races,  he  found  that  the 
peifidious  Italian  had  painted  the  por- 
trait of  himself  in  a  kneeling  figure  at 
the  feet  of  his  prettiest  daughter.  A 
grand  scene  ensued.  The  "  artist  fellow  " 
was  expelled  from  the  house,  and  another 
painter  employed  to  paint  out  the  kneel- 
ing figure.  Following  fair  Hannah  Rob- 
inson's example,  however,  another  Narra- 
gansett  remance  took  place ;  for  the 
beautiful  Miss  Potter  eloped  from  her 
father's  house  and  married  the  fascinat- 
ing stranger. 

The  site  upon  which  St.  Paul's  Church 
originally  stood  is  on  so  lonely  and  de- 
serted a  road  that  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  church  members  wished    to  remove 


the  edifice  to  a  more  convenient  and 
frequented  locality.  By  the  deserted 
church-yard  stands  the  old  tumble-down 
wooden  building,  which  was  in  olden 
times  the  sexton's  house.  In  1868,  the 
diocese  of  Rhode  Island  built  a  stone 
wall  around  the  graveyard,  filled  in 
the  yawning  church  cellar  and  erected  a 
granite  cross  to  the  memory  of  Doctors 
McSparran  and  Fayerweather.  And  hon- 
ored should  be  their  memory.  They  were 
sturdy  Christian  soldiers,  and  they  formed, 
in  the  uprightness  of  their  lives  and  in 
their  good  influence  over  the  settlers  and 
negroes  and  slaves  around  them,  the  most 
marked  contrast  to  the  frightfully  lax 
condition  of  the  clergymen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia 
at  the  same  date. 

Dr.  McSparran's  sermons  are  models  of 
good  sense  and  clear  and  powerful  ex- 
pression. He  wrote  a  little  book,  which  was^ 
published  in  Dublin,  in  1753,  and  which 
bore  this  title:  "  America  Dissected  \ 
being  a  full  and  true  account  of  all  the 
American  Colonies.  Showing  the  intem- 
perance of  the  climate  ;  excessive  heat 
and  cold,  and  sudden  violent  changes  of 
weather ;  terrible  and  mischievous  thun- 
der and  lightning ;  bad  and  unwholesome 
air,  destructive  to  human  bodies ;  bad- 
ness of  money  ;  danger  from  enemies ;. 
but  above  all  to  the  souls  of  the  poor 
people  that  remove  thither,  from  the  mul- 
tifarious and  pestilent  heresies  that  pre- 
vail in  those  parts.  Published  as  a  cau- 
tion to  unsteady  people,  who  may  be 
tempted  to  leave  their  native  Country." 
It  contains  much  interesting  information 
about  the  condition  of  the  colonies  at 
the  time.  Dr.  McSparran  visited  Eng- 
land shortly  before  his  death,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  be 
ordained  Bishop ;  but  fearing  that  there 
might  be  some  excitement  about  receiving 
an  English  bishop,  he  returned  unor- 
dained,  saying,  "  I  would  rather  dwell  in 
the  hearts  of  my  parishoners  than  wear 
all  the  bishops'  gowns  in  the  world." 

His  death  was  caused  by  a  singular 
accident.  In  some  reminiscences  pre- 
served among  the  collections  of  the  Up- 
dike family  is  written  : 

"Dr.  MacSparran  caught  his  death  at  father's. 
He  went  to  prayer,  and  had  read  and  was  going. 
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to  kneel,  and,  being  a  fat  heavy  m'an,  and  putting 
his  hands  on  the  table  to  ease  himself  down,  the 
table  split  off  and  his  weight  came  down  and  he 
hit  the  edge  of  his  eyebrow  against  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  table  leg  and  he  bled  profusely  —  but  he 
would  have  nothing  done  till  he  had  finished  his 
prayer.  They  bound  it  up  and  he  got  home  and 
never  recovered." 

Dr.  McSparran  was  a  most  faithful  mis- 
sionary, and  he  established  Episcopal 
churches  at  Westerly,  Warwick,  New 
London  and  Bristol.  He  baptized  nearly 
six  hundred  persons ;  and  he  was  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  divine  ever 
sent  to  the  American  colonies  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts.  His  memory  is 
still  green  in  Narragansett,  where  various 
localities,  vessels,  halls  and  even  a  modern 
summer  hotel  at  the  Pier  have  been  named 
for  him.  The  granite  cross  over  his  grave 
towers  high  above  the  old  upright  gray 
head-stones,  and  the  low  slab-covered 
graves,  in  the  neglected  old  burial  ground  ; 
and  it  has  already  received  upon  some 
portions  a  coat  of  green  lichen,  which 
removes  from  it  any  appearance  of  intru- 
sive newness,  where  all  else  is  so  old  and 
weather-beaten.  The  graves  are  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  tangle  of  blackberry 
brambles  and  high  grass,  which  seemed 
to  afford  such  an  undisturbed  lurking- 
place  for  snakes  that  we  investigated  and 
deciphered  the  epitaphs  with  some  shy- 
ness. All  bore,  above  the  lettering,  a 
winged-cherub-head,  or  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  and  though  many  were  worn 
smooth  with  Narragansett  winter  frosts 
and  summer  rains,  yet  the  dates  from 
1740  to  1800  were  most  frequent.  Over 
one  grave  a  few  old-fashioned  garden- 
flowers,  purple  and  white  phlox,  a  strag- 
gling holly-hock,  and  a  spire  of  flaming 
tiger-lilies  nodded ;  and  an  unkempt, 
winter-killed  border  of  box  showed  that 
this  old  Brenton  grave  had  once  been 
carefully  kept  and  visited.  This  cluster 
of  old  graves  is  most  interesting,  but  does 
not  contain  as  many  headstones  as  might 


have  been  expected  from  so  large  and 
rich  a  parish,  because  nearly  every  land 
owner  had  a  burying-ground  upon  his  own 
farm,  in  which  the  members  of  his  own 
family  were  laid  to  rest  near  their  own 
home. 

These  little  family  grave-enclosures, 
overhung  with  heavy  fir  and  cedars,  or 
light  feathery  locusts,  are  dotted  all  over 
Narragansett ;  and  by  the  side  of  thei; 
masters  lie,  in  humble,  unlettered  graves, 
the  faithful  slaves.  Indian  graveyards, 
too,  are  found ;  though  when  one  of  these 
so-called  Indian  mounds  was  opened  a 
year  or  two  ago,  the  skeleton  was  not 
found  in  the  sitting  posture  in  which  In- 
dians were  usually  buried,  and  a  quantity 
of  tarnished  gold  lace  found  with  the 
bones  seemed  to  indicate  that  an  English 
officer  was  interred  within.  Some  of 
these  skeletons  of  Narragansett  Indians 
have  been  found  buried  in  curious  coffins. 
A  great  log  of  wood  was  split  in  halves 
and  hollowed  out  by  fire.  The  body  was 
placed  within,  with  a  copper  kettle  at  one 
end  and  an  iron  one  at  the  other  (the 
Indian's  most  cherished  possessions), 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  log  were  then 
bound  together  by  bands  of  iron  and 
buried. 

Very  quaint  and  interesting  are  the 
inscriptions  and  epitaphs  which  may  be 
deciphered  on  these  two-hundred-years- 
old  head-stones  in  these  old  family  bury- 
ing grounds ;  and  the  study  of  them 
would  well  repay  the  inquisitive  or  morbid 
epitaph-collector.  We  are  a  nation  of  few 
years  and  fewer  landmarks,  for  many 
ancient  relics  that  we  might  have  pos- 
sessed have  been  destroyed  and  obliter- 
ated by  careless,  irreverent  and  unthink- 
ing owners.  These  old  graveyards  and 
the  old  Narragansett  Church  are  rare 
memorials  of  one  of  our  earliest,  most 
interesting,  and  most  successful  church 
settlements.  May  they  long  be  preserved 
as  faithful  mementoes  of  the  lives  of  our 
forefathers. 
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THE  opinion  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale, 
the  tenement-house  is 
an  unmitigated  evil : 
it  always  was  bad,  it 
always  will  be  bad, 
and  it  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  day 
of  rapid  transit ;  sub- 
urban cottages  should  solve  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  city  poor. 

Very  logically  Dr.  Hale  includes  under 
the  term  "tenement-house"  the  apartment 
house  or  "flat"  of  the  well-to-do  ;  and  he 
asserts  that  no  man  can  have  a  "  home  " 
properly  so  called  who  has  any  one  living 
under  him  or  over  him,  or  who  cannot  cut 
windows  on  all  four  sides  of  his  house. 
His  indictment  of  the  tenement  house  is 
an  indictment  of  any  form  of  residences 
built  in  blocks,  and  especially  of  the 
system  of  flats  which  prevails  universally 
in  continental  Europe  and  is  on  the  rapid 
increase  in  America. 

With  all  respect  to  Dr.  Hale,  the  writer 
holds  that  this  system,  if  properly  manag- 
ed, furnishes  the  most  sensible  solution  of 
the  problems  of  city  housekeeping  under 
present  economic  conditions,  involving 
less  waste  of  time,  strength,  energy,  space 
and  money  than  any  other.  I  say  if 
properly  managed ;  for  exorbitant  rents, 
tiny  rooms  few  in  number,  insufficient 
light  and  no  back  yards,  which  thus  far 
characterize  our  system,  are  by  no  means 
essential  features  of  it,  and  will  be  abolish- 
ed when  we  get  beyond  the  first  crude 
efforts  we  are  now  making  to  solve  the 
problem  of  making  a  city  home.  I  have 
recently  seen  a  new  flat  in  Berlin  designed 
for  one  family,  which  contained  twenty 
good  sized  rooms,  each  having  the  sun, 
and  connected  with  a  quiet,  sunny,  tile- 
paved  court  for  children  to  play  in.  The 
dwellers  in  this  flat  were  as  completely 
isolated  from  those  above  and  below  them 
as  if  their  twenty  rooms  had  been  arrang- 
ed in  five  stories  with  four  rooms  on  a 
floor,  and  their  neighbors  had  been  separ- 


ated from  them  on  either  side  by  vertical 
walls  as  in  our  ordinary  city  houses ; 
while  the  saving  of  space  and  strength  in 
the  doing  away  with  four  flights  of  stairs 
and  the  necessary  hallways  is  obvious. 

However  much  we  may  all  deplore, 
with  Dr.  Hale,  the  increasing  tendency 
toward  urban  life,  it  must  be  accepted  as 
inevitable  under  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  are  destined  to  prevail 
for  some  time  to  come.  By  the  year 
2000,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
local  clubs,  libraries,  amusement  rooms, 
and  good  roads  in  country  districts  may 
compete  with  the  charms  of  a  great  city  ; 
that  transit  may  be  so  rapid  and  so  cheap 
as  not  to  take  a  precious  hour  or  more  out 
of  a  man's  day,  nor  a  serious  part  of  his- 
week's  wages,  as  at  present  ;  and  that 
employment  may  be  so  general  and  per- 
manent, and  under  such  conditions,  as 
shall  permit  the  ownership  of  a  house  by 
each  head  of  a  family,  where,  as  Dr. 
Hale  puts  it,  he  may  have  no  one  over 
him  or  under  him  or  anything  to  prevent 
his  having  windows  on  all  four  sides  of 
his  house.  This  time,  however,  has  not  yet 
come  ;  and  it  is  best  to  consider  things  as 
they  now  are.  We  have  found  it  possible 
to  make  homes  that  are  real  homes,  and  to 
rear  children  to  be  happy,  healthful  and 
good,  in  the  city  house  built  in  a  block ; 
and  while  this  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  ideal  of  a  home,  for  an  increasing 
number  of  people  it  is  the  only  one  that 
they  will  have.  So  long  as  it  remains 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  well  to  do, 
it  will  be  all  the  more  so  for  the  immense 
shifting  mass  of  laborers  who  must  earn 
their  bread  in  the  great  cities.  So  long 
as  residences  in  blocks  are  necessary  will 
the  tenement  or  apartment  house  remain. 

While  this  is  generally  recognized  by 
those  who  have  thought  on  the  subject, 
it  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  the 
tenement  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
and  that  the  large  tenement  must  exclude 
the  likelihood  of  making  anything  that 
can  be  called  a  home,  or  of  bringing  up 
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children  under  moral  or  good  hygienic 
conditions.  With  respect  again  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  experts  who  look  upon 
the  large  tenement-house  as  a  terror,  I 
venture  to  maintain  that  some  things  can 
be  much  better  managed  on  a  large  scale 
than  on  a  small  one,  and  that  the  tene- 
ment-house is  one  of  these  things.  I  hold 
that  for  the  very  poor  and  ignorant,  the 
large  tenement-house,  if  rightly  built  and 
managed,  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
small  one,  and  often  over  the  separate  cot- 
tage, in  these  very  respects  of  homemak- 
ing  and  the  rearing  of  children.  I  have  in 
mind  such  poor  people  as  have  irregular 
work,  or  where  the  women  and  children 
aid  in  the  support  of  the  family,  —  wash- 
women, hucksters  and  the  poorer  paid 
factory  workers. 

What  are  the  first  requisites  for  home- 
making  and  the  nurture  of  children  so 
far  as  housebuilding  and  housekeeping 
are  concerned  ?  First,  space  enough  to 
prevent  irritation  from  continual  close 
physical  contact ;  second,  seclusion,  so 
that  members  of  each  family  may  be  re- 
moved from  sights,  sounds  and  odors  from 
their  neighbors'  dwelling ;  and  third, 
such  household  arrangements  as  shall 
conduce  to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor, 
thereby  giving  opportunity  for  friendly 
family  intercourse  before  time  and 
strength  are  so  exhausted  as  to  make 
thought  of  self  the  paramount  considera- 
tion for  each  individual.  How  can  this 
be  provided  by  the  large  tenement  better 
than  by  the  small  one  ?  First,  by  mak- 
ing a  resident  agent  or  janitor  possible. 
The  importance  of  having  some  res- 
ponsible person  in  a  tenement-house 
to  assure  its  cleanliness  and  order,  and  to 
exert  a  friendly,  educating  influence  over 
its  occupants,  can  hardly  be  over-estimat- 
ed. Clean  halls,  stairs,  and  closets,  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  agent's  tasteful- 
ly furnished  rooms  with  flowers  in  the 
window,  can  give  an  ideal  of  living  and  a 
standard  of  housekeeping  which  will  un- 
consciously but  surely  have  its  effect  on 
the  Polish  Jew  peddler,  or  the  Irish 
street  sweeper,  who,  if  left  to  themselves 
in  some  tenement  too  small  to  permit  of 
a  resident  agent,  would  live  in  their  filth 
and  squalor  with  perfect  content.  One 
has  only  to  study  the    small  hamlets   of 


Italy,  France  and  Germany,  to  realize 
that  country  air,  marvelous  natural 
scenery,  and  a  separate  habitation  by  no 
means  imply  either  thrift,  cleanliness, 
health  or  decency,  either  necessarily  bet- 
ter homemaking  or  better  care  of  child- 
ren than  exists  in  many  city  tenements. 
The  smallest  death  rate  that  I  have  yet 
discovered  was  in  an  East  London  model 
tenement-house,  which  was  stated  to  be 
much  less  than  the  general  average  for 
London,  which  rate  is  itself  much  lower 
than  that  in  many  of  our  American  cities. 
The  second  reason  for  my  preference 
for  the  large  tenement  is  that  it  permits 
the  elimination  of  the  cooking  stove  from 
each  household.  "A  home  without  a  stove  ! 
impossible  !  "  I  hear  many  exclaim.  Not 
in  the  least  impossible,  —  and  something, 
for  the  very  poor,  greatly  to  be  desired. 
First,  so  far  as  heat  is  concerned,  in  a  tene- 
ment-house holding  fifty  or  sixty  families, 
heat  may  be  supplied  from  a  central 
source  which  would  be  far  too  expen- 
sive in  a  small  tenement-house  of  eight 
or  ten  families.  The  poor  usually  buy 
fuel  in  small  quantities  at  exceptionally 
high  rates  ;  and  this  amount,  if  added 
to  their  rent,  would  in  a  large  tenement 
supply  them  with  heat  by  steam  or  hot 
water,  which  would  be  far  preferable,  for 
the  following  reasons.  The  storing  of 
fuel  and  the  carrying  it  up  long  flights  of 
stairs  by  the  hodful  would  be  done  away 
with,  and  the  sending  children  out  to 
gather  kindling  from  wharves,  streets  and 
vacant  lots,  with  the  dirt  and  slovenliness 
and  weariness  which  always  attend  such 
work,  would  be  abolished.  No  one  who 
has  not  worked  long  among  the  poor  can 
realize  the  serious  drawback  to  good 
temper,  comfort  and  cleanliness,  that  the 
mere  care  of  fuel,  the  cleaning  of  the 
stove,  and  the  disposal  of  ashes  involve 
with  people  who  must  eat,  sleep,  bathe 
and  live  around  a  coal  stove  three  or  four 
flights  from  the  cellar  or  ash  barrel,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  majority  of  our  tenements. 
The  waste  in  fuel  is  often  appalling,  due 
largely  to  ignorance  about  draughts  and 
to  letting  the  fire  go  out  during  a  morn- 
ing's absence  from  home  and  then  rebuild- 
ing it  to  cook  the  dinner.  I  once  saw  a 
child  of  ten,  in  a  room  strewed  with 
shavings  and  ashes,  try  to  make  a  fire  by 
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placing  the  coal  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grate  and  lighting  from  the  top  the  kindl- 
ing and  paper  that  were  laid  over  it.  In 
families  that  were  receiving  coal  given 
in  charity,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  red  hot 
stoves  packed  full  of  coal,  the  draughts 
all  open  and  the  heat  going  up  chimney. 
The  doing  away  with  the  heat  of  a  stove 
in  the  living  room  during  the  summer 
months  is  no  small  contribution  to  the 
health  and  good  temper   of  the  inmates. 

Washing  and  ironing  would  of  course 
be  done  in  a  common  laundry  situated 
somewhere  in  the  tenement-house,  where 
if  properly  arranged  there  need  not  be 
the  slightest  interference  with  one  neigh- 
bor by  another. 

But  here  comes  the  most  important 
consideration.  How  is  the  food  to  be 
supplied  unless  the  families  dine  in  a 
common  restaurant,  or  live  on  baker's 
bread  and  pies,  in  one  case  either  destroy- 
ing home  life,  in  the  other  ruining  their 
digestion  and  emptying  their  purses? 

The  problem  may  be  solved  in  either 
of  two  ways,  or  by  a  combination  of  both. 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  various  grades  of 
oil  stoves,  in  which,  at  very  slight  expense 
for  fuel,  and  with  no  odor  of  oil  or  waste 
of  heat,  a  vast  variety  of  foods  can  be  well 
cooked,  is  one  solution  of  the  question. 
The  other,  which  is  preferable,  is  a 
kitchen  at  the  top  of  the  tenement-house, 
thus  eliminating  all  odors  of  cooking 
from  the  lower  rooms.  This  should  have 
connection  by  dumb  waiter  and  speaking- 
tube  with  every  floor ;  and  from  it  should 
be  sent  hot  meals  to  each  family,  of  such 
variety  and  price  as  each  orders.  When 
one  considers  the  enormous  loss  to  which 
the  very  poor  are  subjected  from  buying 
food  in  small  quantities,  letting  it  spoil 
for  lack  of  refrigerators  to  keep  it  in,  and 
from  waste  through  bad  cooking,  it  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  food  much  better  cooked 
could  be  supplied  at  the  same  price,  if  it 
were  bought  in  very  large  quantities  and 
cooked  without  waste.  One  good  cook 
and  two  assistants  with  proper  appliances 
could  do  all  the  simple  cooking  necess- 
sary  for  fifty  poor  families,  which  is  now 
done  by  fifty  women,  with  fifty  stoves, 
usually  with  weariness  and  untidiness, 
invariably  with  waste  of  time,  money  and 
fuel,    and    therefore    lessened    abilitv    to 


make  the  two  or  three  rooms  called 
"  home  "  a  clean,  quiet,  homelike  place, 
where  husband,  wife,  and  children  can 
have  opportunity  to  enjoy  each  other. 
The  cooking  stove  and  all  that  it  involves 
in  the  poor  man's  tenement  is  a  menace 
to  homemaking  and  to  child-life.  No 
false  sentiment  or  old  prejudice  founded 
on  delightful  memories  of  airy,  large  New 
England  kitchens,  of  mother's  doughnuts 
and  cookies,  of  roasting  chestnuts  and 
popping  corn  should  prevent  our  seeing 
that  modern  city  life  for  the  poor  can  be 
made  human  and  wholesome  only  under 
new  conditions  of  housekeeping,  involv- 
ing the  removal  from  the  living-rooms  of 
the  stove,  the  producer  of  heat  in  summer 
and  of  dirt,  work  and  waste  at  all  times. 
The  simple  addition  of  space  to  the 
room  by  the  removal  of  the  stove  and 
coal-hod  would  be  a  boon  in  many  tiny 
kitchens  that  I  have  seen. 

It  will  of  course  be  objected  that  food 
cooked  in  large  quantities  loses  its  fine 
flavor.  This  would  be  an  argument  for 
an  epicure ;  but  the  class  of  people  of 
whom  I  speak  are  not  epicures.  More- 
over, bread  and  many  other  articles  of 
food  are  not  injured  by  being  made  in 
large  quantities.  As  is  well  known,  in 
European  households  bread  is  always 
bought.  Such  successful  experiments  as 
have  been  made  by  the  New  England 
Kitchens  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  They  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  wholesome 
warm  food  may  be  provided  outside  the 
home,  to  be  bought  and  eaten  in  the 
home,  and,  although  thus  far  without  a 
saving  of  money  to  the  buyer,  at  least 
with  a  saving  of  time  and  labor,  which  to 
busy  workers  are  the  equivalent  of  money. 

Not  infrequently  have  I  known  a  man 
to  go  to  his  early  work  without  a  break- 
fast, and  a  child  go  to  school  having  eaten 
nothing  but  dry  bread,  not  because  there 
was  not  food  in  the  house,  but  because 
the  wife  and  mother  was  either  too  ill  or 
too  sleepy  to  get  up  and  prepare  the 
food.  With  a  tenement-house  built  as 
here  suggested,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  any  one  to  go  without  warm  whole- 
some food  so  long  as  he  had  five  cents  in 
his  pocket. 

Another    illustration   of    the   value    of 
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such  a  tenement  occurs  to  me.  An  Irish 
widow  employed  in  the  cleaning  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  large  Boston  dry 
goods  stores  was  accustomed  to  walk  or, 
in  fact,  half  run,  a  mile,  to  the  North  End 
alley  where  she  lived,  to  hastily  prepare 
dinner  for  her  two  children,  and  then, 
without  having  time  to  share  it  with  them, 
run  back  again.  This  she  did  in  all 
weather  during  her  noon  hour ;  and  the 
result  to  her  health  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  When  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  do  this,  the  children  went  to  the 
bakery  and  bought  as  much  pastry  for 
•dinner  as  their  money  allowed.  In  such 
a  tenement-house  as  I  have  in  mind  the 
mother  would  have  been  able  by  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  cents  to  ensure  her  children 
receiving  from  the  dumb  waiter  in  the 
corridor,  when  they  called  for  it,  a  can  of 
hot  pea-soup  or  chowder,  or  sufficient 
beans  and  brown  bread  to  make  a  com- 
fortable and  nourishing  meal. 

I  do  not  iguore  the  difficulties  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme,  —  the  obsti- 
nate prejudices  and  suspicions,  which  can 
be  overcome  only  by  experiment  and 
demonstration  and  not  by  argument,  and 
the  tastes  which  must  be  studied  and  at 
first  catered  to.  The  Irish  woman  who 
insists  on  living  on  white  bread  and  strong 
tea  must  not  be  forced  to  eat  oatmeal 
and  Graham  "gems,"  which  she  loathes. 
The  Italian  who  wants  his  garlic  and 
macaroni  must  have  it.  But  gradually, 
with  wise  management,  a  taste  for  good 
wholesome  food  may  be  created,  as  is 
being  done  in  our  cooking  schools,  where 
children  are  being  taught  what  nutrition 
means,  and  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  filling  the  stomach  with  anything 
that  will  stop  hunger,  and  with  what  will 
make  red  blood  and  good  bone  and  muscle. 
Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked,  in 
estimating  the  advantages  of  removing 
cooking  from  the  living  rooms,  is  that  the 
washing  of  greasy  pots  and  kettles  and 
the  care  of  garbage  become  unnecessary. 
The  swill-pail  with  its  offensive  contents 
would  not  be  left  standing  for  hours  until 
some  child  got  home  from  school  and 
could  carry  it  bumping  down  the  stairs, 
scattering  potato  parings  and  fishbones 
on  the  way.  These  matters  may  seem 
small   to   us  who   live   in  library,   parlor, 


bed-room  and  dining-room,  but  to  the 
tired  workman  who  comes  home  to  wife 
and  four  or  five  cross,  naughty  children, 
crowded  into  three  stuffy  little  rooms,  the 
cooking  and  fuel  question,  quite  aside 
from  its  expense,  comes  to  have  a  very 
vital  connection  with  the  question  of  how 
he  is  to  be  gentle,  patient  and  temperate. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  children  and  hus- 
band desert  the  disorderly  rooms,  the 
overworked  mother,  and  the  crying  baby, 
and  find  their  pleasure,  the  one  in  the 
street,  the  other  in  the  saloon? 

Besides  the  resident  agent,  and  the 
arrangements  for  supplying  heat  and  food 
and  laundry  facilities  from  a  central 
source,  the  properly  built  tenement-house 
Should  provide  one  or  more  bath-rooms 
and  a  room  for  educational  and  amuse- 
ment purposes.  The  plan  for  supplying 
each  tenement-house  with  a  tiny  bath- 
room, in  model  tenement-house  plans 
recently  exhibited  in  New  York  by  a 
thoughtful  architect,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. Families  who  live  in  three 
rooms  would  not  take  daily  tub  baths 
even  if  they  had  facilities.  They  would 
simply  use  the  tub  as  a  receptacle  for 
potatoes  or  soiled  clothes  ;  and  the  space 
which  the  bath-room  would  occupy  would 
be  of  far  greater  value  if  thrown  into  the 
living  rooms.  The  necessity  for  bath- 
rooms somewhere  in  the  building,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  over-estimated.  The 
inconvenience  of  bathing  in  a  wash-tub 
in  a  kitchen  is  so  great  that  the  infre- 
quency  of  baths  among  our  tenement- 
house  population  is  something  appalling. 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  many  Boston 
school  children  do  not  have  even  one 
complete  sponge  bath  during  the  whole 
winter.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  an 
honest  Irishwoman  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  who .  said  she  could  not  remember 
a  single  time  in  her  life  when  she  had 
bathed  her  whole  body  at  once  !  Euro- 
pean cities  are  far  in  advance  of  our  own 
in  their  provision  for  public  bathing  facil- 
ities. 

A  good  sized  room  to  be  devoted  to 
amusement  and  educational  purposes  is 
even  more  essential  than  the  bath-rooms, 
as  it  would  be  used  daily  by  nearly  every 
tenant.  Such  a  room  could  be  the  ren- 
dezvous in  the   morning  of   every   child 
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too  young  to  go  to  school,  whose  mother 
was  out  at  work,  or  too  ill  to  attend  to 
her  little  ones,  or  busied  with  the  family 
washing  in  the  laundry.  By  the  payment 
of  a  trifling  sum,  say  three  cents  for  each 
child,  twenty  children  could  have  an  at- 
tendant who  would  at  least  see  that  they 
were  kept  out  of  danger.  Many  a  wo- 
man in  a  tenement-house  would  be  glad 
to  earn  sixty  cents  for  a  morning's  work 
of  this  kind.  The  problem  of  the  care 
of  children  too  young  for  school  is  a 
most  serious  one  in  a  tenement  house, 
the  older  children  often  being  kept  from 
school  to  attend  the  younger  ones,  —  or 
as  in  the  schools  for  poor  Italians  in  New 
York,  the  little  ones  are  sometimes  taken 
to  school,  where  I  have  seen  them  sleep- 
ily nodding  through  the  long  morning 
hours,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  same 
bench  with  their  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  day  nurseries  and  free  kinder- 
gartens, in  spite  of  their  great  and  noble 
work,  are  so  few  and  far  between  as  to 
touch  the  lives  of  but  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  our  tenement-house  population. 
Many  a  child  is  left  to  play  on  the  side- 
walk or  in  the  gutter  a  whole  morning 
even  when  living  within  a  short  distance 
of  nursery  and  kindergarten,  simply  be- 
cause the  mother  cannot  regularly  at  the 
appointed  hours  take  the  child  to  and 
from  home.  A  woman  who  must  go  out 
scrubbing  at  seven  in  the  morning,  or 
who  has  a  six  months  baby  and  a  mis- 
chievous two  years  old  child  who  cannot 
be  trusted  alone  a  moment,  cannot  take 
a  child  four  years  old  to  the  kindergarten 
at  nine  o'clock,  if  the  kindergarten  is  out 
of  the  house.  So  great  is  the  impulse 
now  to  provide  free  kindergartens  and 
nurseries,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
every  large  tenement- house  would  provide 
the  room  for  one,  the  voluntary  service  of 
trained  teachers  would  not  be  lacking. 

The  pleasantest  sight  I  ever  saw  in  my 
own  tenement-house  investigations  was 
in  one  of  the  Cherry  Street  model  tene- 
ment-houses in  New  York,  where  on  a 
fiercely  hot  afternoon  in  June,  when  the 
mercury  stood  at  ninety-six,  two  little 
girls,  perhaps  ten  years  old,  were  amus- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  tiny  children  who 
were  their  neighbors  in  this  building.  In 
a  large  room  used  in  the  morning  as  a 


kindergarten,  they  had  gathered  the  lit- 
tle ones,  and  in  patient,  orderly  fashion 
were  guiding  their  charges  through  the 
games  and  songs  with  which  all  were 
more  or  less  familiar.  The  gentleness 
and  wisdom  shown  by  these  little  teachers 
in  their  self-imposed  labor,  and  the  good 
humor  and  good  behavior  of  the  four- 
years-old  children  were  touching  and  most 
inspiring.  Without  such  a  room,  all  this 
beautiful  civilizing  and  missionary  work 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  the 
children  would  have  been  left  to  tumble 
about  the  dirty  streets  or  torment  their 
tired  mothers  at  home.  In  the  evening, 
the  room  was  used  by  the  older  ten- 
ants ;  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
gift  of  a  piano  making  music  possible, 
singing  classes  were  conducted  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  club  work  made  possible. 

Aside  from  proper  ventilation,  plumb- 
ing, and  fire  escapes,  which  are  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  only  one  other  feature 
of  the  properly  built  tenement-house  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  namely,  the  roof. 
This  should  in  every  case  be  so  securely 
built  and  protected  as  to  provide  a  safe,, 
airy  recreation  ground  at  all  times. 
What  a  boon  to  the  tenement-house 
mother  and  sick  baby  would  have  been 
such  a  roof,  where  hammocks  could  be 
swung  and  awnings  raised,  during  such  in- 
tense heat  as  swept  over  our  land  during 
the  last  summer  ! 

Finally,  regarding  the  expense  of  the 
large  tenement  built  as  I  have  described, 
let  it  be  said,  first,  that  it  would  be  less 
than  the  expense  of  building  several  small 
tenements  to  hold  the  same  number  of 
people ;  secondly,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  heating  and  cooking  arrange- 
ments, all  the  features  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  essentials  for  making  a  real 
home  and  proper  bringing  up  of  a  child 
possible  have  been  tried  and  found  per- 
fectly compatible  with  a  return  of  four 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  invested. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
provision  of  heat  and  well  cooked  food 
could  be  made  at  the  prices  now  usually 
paid  by  tenants  for  stoves,  fuel  and  raw 
material,  and  that  the  indirect  moral  and 
physical  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such 
housekeeping  arrangements  as  those  here 
detailed  are  simply  incalcuable. 
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The  housing  of  the  city  poor  is  a  ques- 
tion that  a  Christian  community  can  no 


longer 
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house  as  it  stands  to-day  is  destructive  of 
home  life,  good  citizenship  and  decency, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  name 
and  residence  of  the  landlord  should  be 
plainly  posted  in  every  tenement-house, 
and  the  tenants  and  the  public  should 
not  be  left  in  helpless  ignorance  as  to 
whom  to  appeal  when  nuisances  need 
redress.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  landlord  of  a  tenement- 
house  in  a  North  End  alley  of  Boston, 
which  was  a  veritable  firetrap,  the  writer 
finally  addressed  a  letter  to  the  agent,  who 
was  living  at  the  South  End.  The  letter 
stated  the  danger  of  the  tenants  in  case 
of  fire,  and  asked  that  something  be  done 
to  protect  them.  In  the  course  of  time 
a  courteous  reply  was  received  saying 
that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
landlord,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned, 
and  that  action  would  be  taken.  I  have 
been  waiting  a  year  and  a  half  to  dis- 
cover what  that  action  may  be. 

An     article    in    the    Christian     Union . 
states  that  in  New  York  city  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover   the  real  owners  of 


defective  tenement-houses.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  Boston  last  winter  to  consider  the 
tenement-house  question,  it  was  disclosed 
that  some  of  the  worst  tenement-house 
property  in  Boston  was  owned  by  men  liv- 
ing on  Arlington  and  Beacon  streets,  in 
the  wealthiest  section  of  the  city.  It  was 
indignantly  declared  that  the  names  of 
those  who  had  refused  to  put  their  houses 
into  a  wholesome  condition  would  be 
published ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  has 
not  been  done. 

I  have  said  that  no  Christian  com- 
munity can  ignore  the  question  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor.  I  say  more.  No 
general  statement  about  the  duty  of  the 
community  will  suffice.  What  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business. 
The  right  thing  will  not  be  done  until 
individuals  look  upon  this  question  as 
a  personal  matter,  and  each  asks  him- 
self: Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  my  brother's 
keeper?  Am  I  a  proper  citizen  if  I  fail 
to  find  out  in  the  first  place  how  bad 
things  are,  then  how  they  might  be  and 
should  be,  and  then  what  word  or  act  of 
mine  is  possible  towards  helping  to  set 
right  what  is  so  terribly  and  needlessly 
wrong  ? 
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By  James  A.   Tucker. 

1LOVE  a  little  maiden, 
A  dweller  in  the  sea ; 
Her  heart  is  like  an  angel's, 
And  oh,  she  loveth  me  ! 
As  I  was  sailing,  sailing, 

I  glanced  down  in  the  sea, 
And  there  I  saw  this  maiden 
So  beautiful  and  free. 

"  Oh,  come  to  me,  sweet  maiden  ! 

I  cried  as  down  I  gazed ; 
And  when  she  heard  me  calling, 

Her  lovely  face  she  raised. 
"  Oh,  I  am  but  a  mermaid," 

She  sang  as  down  I  gazed, 
"  And  'tis  not  meet  a  mermaid 

Should  by  a  man  be  praised  !  " 
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"Yet  come  to  me,  dear  maiden  !  " 

I  cried  again  more  bold, 
"  That  I  may  kiss  you,  maiden, 

Caress  your  locks  of  gold  !  " 
"  You  would  not  love  me  wholly  — 

You  have  some  love  of  old," 
She  sighed,  "  and  I  should  only  pine, 

And  you  would  only  scold  !  " 

"  Alas,  alas  !   fair  maiden, 

If  you'll  not  come  to  me, 
Then  I  must  come  to  you,  love, 

Down  in  the  cold,  cold  sea  ! 
For  since  I  love  you,  maiden, 

And  you'll  not  loving  be, 
My  heart,  if  I  should  leave  you, 

Were  buried  in  the  sea  !  " 

So  forth  I  plunged  in  sadness, 

Down  thro'  the  darkling  wave, 
Down  till  the  world  grew  silent 

And  billows  ceased  to  rave. 
My  mother  thinks  me  lost  at  sea, 

With  not  a  hand  to  save ; 
But  oh,  I  plunged  to  happiness, 

Down  thro'  the  darkling  wave. 

My  mermaid  loves  me  dearly, 

And  all  the  day,  full  bold, 
I  sport  with  her  thro'  caverns 

Where  sleep  the  hulks  of  old. 
We  wander  thro'  the  valleys 

That,  spreading  out,  enfold 
Vast  fields  of  gems  that  glisten 

More  bright  than  glint  of  gold. 

Thro'  streets  of  crimson  coral, 

O'er  hills  of  golden  green, 
We  float  and  fan  and  flutter 

And  dive  the  rocks  between. 
We  sport  on  spars  of  amethyst 

And  loll  on  sands  all  sheen ; 
And  when  the  far  gray  sun  dips  down, 

We  sleep  'mid  seaweeds  green. 

I  love  my  little  mermaid, 

Who  lives  down  in  the  sea, — 
I  do  not  feel  the  scorching  tears 

That  shower  at  home  for  me. 
My  mother  thinks  her  boy  was  drowned ; 

But  who  would  not,  like  me, 
Plunge  down  to  love  and  happiness 

Deep  in  the  diamond  sea? 
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By  Barr  Ferree. 


RECENT  French  writer, 
in  sketching  the  life  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  regretted 
that  his  History  of  Ar- 
chitecture had  not  been 
translated  into  the 
French  language.  Few 
writers  of  any  genera- 
tion have  achieved  so  general  a  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship  on  so  slight  a  basis 
as  Mr.  Fergusson ;  and  the  French  may 
congratulate  themselves  that  their  book- 
shelves are  not  burdened  with  a  set  of  books 
so  lamentably  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
breadth  of  judgment.  No  good  reason 
is  apparent  for  preparing  a  fresh  edition 
of  the  book  on  which  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  chiefly  rests,  for  the  history 
of  architecture  properly  requires  to  be 
treated  in  a  very  different  way  than  he 
has  treated  it,  and  to  be  studied  with  a 
freer  judgment  and  broader  scholarship 
than  he  has  brought  to  his  task.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  review  the 
new  edition  of  the  Modern  Architecture, 
but  to  briefly  glance  at  some  phases  of 
modern  architecture  suggested  by  its 
publication.  Before  taking  up  the  special 
topic  in  hand  it  may  be  well  to  briefly 
consider  the  extraordinary  position  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  obtained  among  English 
scholars,  and  the  basis  on  which  his 
reputation  as  a  chronicler  of  architectural 
history  rests.  There  is  no  question  that 
among  English  readers  Mr.  Fergusson 
holds  a  high  place  as  a  student  of  his 
subject,  and  doubting  minds  are  referred 
to  his  works  as  a  convincing  argument. 
In  truth  it  is  the  number  and  extent  of 
his  architectural  writings  that  give  him 
his  rank  as  an  authority  in  art.  His 
History  of  Architecture  is  the  most  pre- 
tentious work  of  its  kind  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  this  unique  position  has  given 
it  a  reputation  altogether  out  of  propor- 
portion  to  its  actual  merits.  This  cir- 
cumstance would  seem  a  natural  excuse 
for  that  very  large  body  of  English  peo- 
ple  who    know  no    language    save    their 


own  :  it  quite  fails  to  explain  the  repu- 
tation Mr.  Fergusson  has  maintained 
among  English  scholars,  who  in  writing 
on  architectural  subjects  should  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  most 
trustworthy  literature.  A  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  hold  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  had  upon  scholars  is  furnished  by 
his  very  singular  restorations  of  Chaldsean 
and  Assyrian  architecture.  Nothing,  it 
is  now  admitted  by  all  who  have  given 
the  subject  the  slightest  consideration, 
could  be  more  absurd  and  further  from 
the  truth  than  the  buildings  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  has  labored  so  hard  to  reproduce. 
They  display  a  total  inadequacy  of  study, 
and  the  insufficient  grounds  on  which 
they  were  based  does  not  excuse  so  am- 
bitious an  undertaking.  Yet  even  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  Canon  Rawlin- 
son  has  incorporated  these  restorations 
in  his  Oriental  Monarchies,  and  other 
English  writers  have  quoted  them  largely 
as  authentic  reproductions  of  the  past. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  Fergus- 
son  fetish.  Here  is  a  work  purporting 
to  be  a  reliable  handbook  of  its  special 
topic  deliberately  incorporating  a  mass 
of  errors  which  it  is  charitable  to  hope 
the  author,  were  he  still  living,  would  be 
the  first  to  correct.  Distortions  of  fact 
cannot  be  overlooked ;  but  where  the 
general  plan  of  the  undertaking  is  wrong — 
Mr.  Fergusson  treats  architecture  almost 
exclusively  as  a  matter  of  taste.  A  con- 
structive art,  affected  by  the  environment, 
social,  political  and  natural, — a  valuable 
index  to  national  life  and  traits,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  an  illustration 
of  human  history, — is  presented  chiefly  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  to  be  judged  by  the 
individual  ideas  of  the  writer,  to  be  con- 
demned because  one  form  does  not  please 
him,  to  be  admired  because  another  seems 
to  him  more  beautiful.  These  things 
"  are  as  vulgar  and  as  bad  in  design  as 
anything  that  ever  was  done,"  "the  de- 
sign is  bad,"  "not  quite  successful  in 
design,"   are    characteristic   phrases  that 
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are  scattered  through  his  books.  Very 
likely  many  of  these  remarks  are  just ; 
but  a  history  of  architecture  written  on 
such  a  basis, — without  regard  to  the  effect 
of  history,  to  the  influence  of  climate, 
temperature,  materials,  and  the  many 
conditions  which  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  affect  architecture,  —  can- 
not be  endorsed  as  a  book  proper  for  the 
guidance  of  the  people. 

Modern  architecture  offers  many  points 
of  contrast  with  that  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  Gothic  art  is  essentially  natural ; 
it  admirably  expresses  the  natural  con- 
ditions under  which  it  flourished ;  it 
modified  its  forms  to  suit  varied  circum- 
stances, and  assumed  a  national  charac- 
ter in  different  countries.  Modern  archi- 
tecture is  quite  the  opposite  of  this. 
The  Renaissance  reversed  previous  meth- 
ods. Perhaps  they  were  worn  out, 
perhaps  they  had  done  their  work  ;  at  all 
events  men  were  ready  for  a  change, 
which  came  about  in  that  wonderful  intel- 
lectual revival  which  makes  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  dividing  line 
between  times  modern  and  mediaeval. 
It  was  natural  that  a  classic  revival  in 
Italy,  the  home  of  classic  literature  and 
classic  art,  should  result  architecturally 
in  the  copying  of  classic  forms.  Gothic 
art,  though  practised  to  a  greater  extent 
in  Italy  than  is  generally  supposed,  never 
gained  there  the  root  it  had  in  France 
and  England,  and  the  Italians  were  the 
more  ready  to  return  to  the  ancient  mod- 
els the  moment  an  occasion  to  do  so  ar- 
rived. Thus,  instead  of  the  Gothic 
method  of  designing  a  structure  from  the 
standpoint  of  utility,  there  was  naturally 
introduced  a  system  of  copying,  in  which 
the  design,  not  the  construction,  was  the 
chief  consideration. 

It  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the 
architects  of  the  early  Renaissance  to 
maintain  that  they  labored  only  for  artis- 
tic effect,  and  ignored  construction  in 
the  making  of  a  pleasing  exterior.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  designs  of 
this  period  are  extremely  plain,  and  de- 
pend more  on  their  mass  and  appearance 
of  solidity  for  effect  than  on  any  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  science  of  construction 
was  not  less  practised  in  the  Renaissance 
than  in  the  Gothic  period,  but  in  a  differ- 


ent manner.  In  Gothic  architecture  the 
construction  formed  part  of  the  design, 
and  was  freely  and  openly  displayed.  In 
the  Renaissance  the  design  masked  the 
construction  altogether,  and  frequently 
as  much  ingenuity  was  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  result  as  in  the  earlier 
epoch  had  been  needful  in  expressing  the 
construction.  The  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance  differed  so  widely  from  that 
of  the  preceding  time  that  comparison 
between  them  is  hardly  possible ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  how  quickly  the 
new  method  supplanted  the  old,  and  in  how 
short  a  time  the  new  style  had  penetrated 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Yet  its  history 
out  of  Italy  was  very  different  from  what 
it  was  in  its  native  atmosphere.  The 
classic  seems  to  be  the  natural  architec- 
ture of  Italy,  as  the  Gothic  is  that  of 
northern  Europe.  The  new  style  was 
not  transplanted  to  foreign  countries  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  it  required  the  most 
arbitrary  rulings  of  fashion,  the  most 
deliberate  followings  in  others'  footsteps, 
to  make  it  the  architecture  of  France, 
Germany,  England  and  Spain,  as  it  was 
the  architecture  of  Italy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  style  as 
practised  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  never  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  foreign  parts.  The  mediaeval 
styles  had  become  so  firmly  a  part  of 
national  life  and  thought  in  northern 
Europe,  that  the  most  powerful  influences 
could  not  destroy  the  accumulated  ex- 
periences of  centuries  in  one  form  of 
architectural  work.  Gothic  details  were 
constantly  intruding  themselves  in  classic 
designs ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  classic  designs  were 
constantly  being  employed  on  Gothic 
bases.  Dormers,  high-pitched  roofs,  bal- 
conies and  other  characteristic  Gothic 
features  were  as  regularly  employed  in 
the  early  Renaissance  buildings  of  France 
and  England  as  in  the  Gothic  period. 
The  marvellous  roof  which  crowns  the 
Catheau  de  Chambord  can  only  be  called 
Renaissance  because,  being  placed  on  a 
Renaissance  building,  it  could  not  have 
been  a  survival  from  the  Gothic.  Ham- 
bleton  old  Hall,  Hardwick  Hall,  Burghley 
House  and  many  other  early  Renaissance 
buildings    in    England     contain    features 
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which  are  strictly  Gothic,  but  which  were 
incorporated  in  the  new  style  because  the 
architects  had  not  yet  got  out  of  the  way 
•of  working  in  the  old.  A  hybrid  style 
was  thus  introduced,  neither  the  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  but  in  which  the 
.classic  predominated.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  the  sovereigns  and  no- 
bility of  northern  Europe  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  to  copy  forms  that  had  be- 
come the  fashion  in  Italy.  The  results  of 
their  labors  show  that  architecture  is  too 
natural  a  product,  is  too  closely  affected 
by  natural  conditions,  to  be  subject  to 
arbitrary  caprice. 

A  history  of  architecture  calling  itself 
modern,  that  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  architecture  of  the  early  and  high 
Renaissance  periods,  is  as  much  out  of 
touch  with  modern  architectural  ideas 
and  methods  as  if  it  were  confined  to 
the  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt  or 
pre-historic  America.  Modern  architec- 
ture—  and  it  is  a  contradiction  of  terms 
to  apply  it  to  anything  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  modern  life  —  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  architecture  of  Michael 
Angelo,  of  Alessandro  Galilei,  of  Scam- 
ozzi,  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  of  Vignola  or 
Palladio.  The  churches,  palaces  and 
public  buildings  erected  by  these  archi- 
tects, though  not  deficient  in  individual 
merit,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
life  of  to-day.  Their  work  has  a  great 
historical  interest,  their  methods  and 
designs  will  well  repay  study  by  the  stud- 
ent, —  but  here  their  value  ends.  Human 
life  has  advanced  centuries  since  Michael 
Angelo  prepared  his  design  for  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  ;  and  though  his  work  is  not  less 
great  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  he 
himself  personally  superintended  his 
marvellous  undertaking,  it  belongs  to  a 
previous  age,  it  represents  previous  ideas, 
and  is  thus  in  a  measure  behind  the  rapid 
march  of  modern  life. 

Not  that  we  have  passed  beyond  the 
need  of  the  study  of  man's  earlier  work 
in  architecture,  not  that  we  cannot  take 
lessons  in  design  and  construction  from 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  not  that 
we  have  outgrown  the  work  of  our  prede- 
cessors, nor  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  the  promptings  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness will  act  as  the  safest  guide  in 


the  making  of  good  architecture.  Noth- 
ing is  more  necessary  in  the  present  day 
than  an  attentive  study  of  earlier  archi- 
tecture ;  but  we  should  not  deliberately 
reproduce  past  designs  and  methods  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  old 
and  have  been  used  before.  And  herein 
lies  the  greatest  harm  of  the  Renais- 
sance, —  that  it  introduced  a  system  of 
copying  without  regard  to  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  every  correct  and 
true  building  should  be  erected.  It  is  to 
the  lasting  disgrace  of  modern  architec- 
ture that,  notwithstanding  the  evidence 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  deliverance 
of  common  sense,  this  idea,  instead  of 
having  been  banished  from  architectural 
circles,  has  well-nigh  been  given  the  post 
of  corner-stone  in  the  modern  architec- 
tural system. 

Modern  architecture  is  composed  of 
very  different  elements  from  those  which 
obtained  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael.  The  early  Renaissance 
was  not  a  religious  age,  as  the  preceding 
Gothic  epoch  had  been,  when  religion 
was  the  one  intellectual  possession  of 
Europe.  But  it  still  concerned  itself 
with  religious  art,  and  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  the  painters  were  obtained  in 
works  that  had  a  religious  significance. 
Churches,  likewise,  filled  the  time  of  the 
architects ;  and  while  worldly  and  philo- 
sophical thoughts  occupied  people's 
minds  more  and  more,  their  art  had 
not  yet  thrown  off  the  religious  influence 
under  which  it  had  heretofore  exclusively 
rested.  In  our  day  art  and  architecture 
have  departed  widely  from  the  exclusive 
control  of  religion.  Architecture  espe- 
cially is  no  longer  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  building  of  churches,  but  with  a  mul- 
titude of  edifices  which  are  essential  to 
tnodern  social  life.  Forms  of  structure 
which  have  no  precedent  in  previous 
times  now  command  the  attention  of 
the  architect.  Churches  and  chapels  are 
of  course  still  erected,  but  neither  in 
magnitude  nor  importance  do  they  com- 
pare with  the  great  churches  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  theatre,  the  railway  sta- 
tion, the  warehouse,  the  factory,  the 
hotel,  the  office  building,  the  apartment 
house,  the  public  hall,  the  museum,  col- 
leges and  schools  and  various  civic  and 
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public  structures,  which  are  constantly 
being  called  for  in  new  and  growing  com- 
munities, form  the  bulk  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. Some  of  these  structures  were 
represented  in  architecture  centuries  ago, 
but  modern  requirements  have  so  modi- 
fied them  as  to  make  them  practically 
new  buildings  and  the  exclusive  product 
of  modern  conditions.  The  theatre  of 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent edifice  from  the  Grand  Opera  of 
Paris,  with  its  multitude  of  convenient 
devices,  its  ample  supply  of  every  want, 
its  gorgeous  decoration  and  its  magnifi- 
cent completeness.  The  pilgrims  who 
went  down  to  Canterbury  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  put  up  at  very 
different  hostelries  from  those  which  the 
modern  traveller  finds  in  every  capital  of 
Europe,  and  which  he  deems  absolutely 
essential  to  his  existence.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  factory  system,  the  growth 
of  the  railways  and  their  dependent 
industries,  the  new  requirements  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  scientific  arrangements 
of  museums  and  libraries  have  called 
into  being  a  vast  number  of  structures 
designed  especially  for  them  and  depen- 
dent entirely  upon  them. 

The  mediaeval  architects  excelled  in 
church  architecture  because  it  was  almost 
the  only  form  with  which  they  had  to  do. 
The  modern  architect  is  beset  by  so  many 
varied  conditions  that  there  should  be 
little  wonder  if  at  times  he  falls  short  of 
the  best  art  and  fails  to  produce  edifices 
that  may  be  fairly  compared  with  those 
of  earlier  times.  Our  age  is  character- 
ized by  a  multitude  of  buildings,  but  it 
is  not  architectural.  Architecture  does 
not  occupy  men's  minds  as  exclusively  as 
in  the  middle  ages.  Certainly  the  art 
side  of  buildings  does  not ;  for  without 
undertaking  to  determine  the  actual  pro- 
portion, it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large 
part  of  modern  architecture  is  artistically 
unsatisfactory.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  modern  architect  works  are 
largely  accountable  for  this.  He  is  in 
many  cases  restricted  to  narrow  lots  and 
crowded  streets,  he  is  hampered  by 
municipal  regulations  and  various  other 
circumstances  which  never  troubled  the 
earlier  architect.  And  these  conditions, 
varying   with    different    localities,    some- 


times with  different  parts  of  the  same 
locality,  make  the  work  of  the  architect 
extremely  arduous,  and  not  seldom  abso- 
lutely prevent  him  from  producing  the 
artistic  whole  that  his  genius  would  ena- 
ble him  to  produce  were  he  not  held  in 
check  by  these  extraneous  circumstances. 

And  then  comes  the  battle  of  styles, 
another  element  which  helps  to  distin- 
guish modern  architecture  from  ancient. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  architects  of 
Europe  had  the  signal  advantage  of  work- 
ing in  one  style.  Any  new  discovery,  any 
fresh  advance,  any  remarkable  work  was 
thus  available  for  all  builders  who  could 
incorporate  it  into  their  own  new  work  or 
make  still  further  experiments  in  it.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  notwith- 
standing this  unity  of  style  the  architec- 
ture of  this  time  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  varied  invented  by  man.  Not  only 
are  the  buildings  themselves  different 
from  each  other,  but  the  enormous  mass 
of  ornament  employed  on  them  was  sel- 
dom duplicated,  even  in  the  same  struc- 
ture. Advocates  of  the  present  system 
of  variety  whereby  each  street  becomes 
an  architectural  museum,  each  house  a 
symposium  of  all  conceivable  styles, 
would  do  well  to  study  the  remains  of 
mediaeval  art,  and  note  how  infinitely 
varied  it  is,  how  rich  the  imagination, 
how  ample  the  material,  how  successful 
the  result.  It  shows  in  a  most  unmis- 
takable manner  that  concerted  effort  in  a 
progressive  style  is  productive  of  better 
work  than  the  same  amount  of  energy 
distributed  over  a  great  number  of  styles. 

The  question  of  style  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  perplexing  in  modern 
architecture.  To  go  no  further  back 
than  the  middle  ages,  we  have  the  Gothic 
with  its  branches  in  every  country,  and 
in  the  earlier  epoch  in  every  city  and 
district.  In  the  Renaissance  we  have 
the  early  Renaissance  and  the  high  Ren- 
aissance in  Italy,  the  Renaissance  of 
France,  of  England,  of  Germany,  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  of  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula, while  even  Russia  and  Turkey 
come  forward  with  borrowed  architects 
and  put  in  their  claims  for  national  archi- 
tecture in  the  new  form.  Coming  to 
later  times,  and  still  keeping  to  the 
broadest     classification,     we     have     the 
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Gothic  revival  with  its  wonderful  mons- 
trosities of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  the 
primitive  attempts  to  prepare  designs  in 
it  before  its  details  had  been  studied  and 
mastered,  and  then  finally,  the  mixing  of 
the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  to  "conform 
to  modern  necessities."  With  the  Ren- 
aissance, architecture  ceased  to  be  a 
natural  product,  the  outcome  of  a 
natural  evolution,  and  was  concerned 
solely  with  styles  and  the  suitability  and 
adaptability  of  existing  models  to  modern 
life.  Architectural  form  now  changes  as 
quickly  as  a  woman's  costume,  and  changes 
with  the  taste  of  the  day,  being  Gothic, 
Romanesque,  Renaissance,  or  a  hybrid 
mixture,  as  the  whim  of  fashion  may  dic- 
tate. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  elements 
which  affect  the  artistic  side  of  architec- 
ture. There  are  others  which  may  be 
termed  constructive.  These  include  mod- 
ern progress  in  sanitation,  in  heating,  in 
lighting,  in  drainage,  in  ventilation. 
The  application  of  electricity  to  the  arts 
may  not  have  advanced  sufficiently  to 
affect  architecture,  but  it  is  causing  the 
introduction  of  appliances  and  methods 
which  before  long  are  destined  to  do  so. 
The  single  invention  of  the  elevator  has 
caused  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
height  of  hotels,  business  buildings  and 
structures  of  like  character,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  before  its  introduc- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  marked  effect  of 
these  appliances  may  be  seen  in  America, 
where  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
new  edifices  for  public  and  private  uses, 
and  where  the  elevator  has  an  importance 
and  a  popularity  it  has  not  yet  obtained 
in  Europe.  Huge  high  buildings  which 
are  the  conspicuous  features  of  many 
American  cities  call  for  different  modes 
of  construction  from  those  necessary  in 
structures  of  less  altitude ;  and  in  this 
likewise  Americans  have  been  quick  to 
apply  their  ingenuity  with  results  that 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible  by 
the  great  architects  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  mechanical  problems  of  architec- 
ture, in  fact,  receive  more  attention  to- 
day than  the  artistic  side.  Property 
owners  are  consumed  with  a  desire  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  returns  from  their 
land,  and  if  their  rental  can    be    quad- 


rupled or  increased  eight  or  ten  times, 
every  modern  resource  that  can  be 
brought  into  service  will  be  availed  of  to 
bring  about  this  result.  Thus  the  great- 
est modern  structures  are  not  the  churches 
of  the  middle  ages  nor  the  palaces  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  the  office  building  and 
the  hotel,  the  railway  station  and  the 
warehouse.  In  these  works  the  modern 
edifice  bears  approximately  the  same  re- 
lation to  ancient  forms  as  does  the  ocean 
greyhound  of  to-day  to  the  galley  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  is  not  the  art 
element,  it  is  true,  but  our  architects  are 
compelled  through  the  force  of  modern 
demands  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
mechanical  problems  of  their  art  than 
the  older  architects  found  needful  for  the 
art  side.  We  may  not  have  as  artistic 
structures,  but  we  have  more  useful  ones, 
which  are  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  human  existence.  Our  houses 
may  be  less  beautiful,  but  they  are  more 
healthful.  Nor  is  the  advance  confined 
to  the  better  class  of  structures  and 
limited  only  to  the  buildings  of  the  rich 
and  the  great.  The  dwellings  of  the 
poor  in  the  nineteenth  century  often  re- 
ceive more  attention,  are  more  carefully 
built,  and  have  more  ample  appliances 
for  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  main- 
tenance of  good  health  than  the  castle  of 
the  thirteenth  or  the  palace  of  the 
fifteenth   century. 

It  is  on  such  grounds  that  modern 
architecture  rests  its  claims  and  asks  the 
consideration  of  thinking  people.  And 
if  the  physician  who  discovers  a  new 
medicinal  system,  the  surgeon  who  de- 
vises some  skilful  operation  which  pre- 
serves life,  is  entitled  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  humanity,  should  not  the  archi- 
tect who  performs  a  not  less  great  service 
in  placing  daily  life  in  an  environment 
which  prolongs  it,  be  entitled  to  an  equal 
reward  ? 

The  student  of  modern  architecture  is- 
constantly  running  against  things  which 
have  no  proper  place  in  the  art,  but 
which  are  intruded  there  through  a  want 
of  proper  appreciation  of  the  real  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  architecture.  It  is 
an  admirable  thing  that  building  should 
have  progressed  so  far  towards  science  as 
to  lengthen  life  and  render  it  more  pleas- 
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ant  and  agreeable ;  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Modern  architecture  is  a  mixture 
of  good  science  and  bad  art,  a  most  un- 
fortunate combination,  for  which  there 
is  not  the  smallest  occasion.  An  ugly 
building  is  not  a  healthful  one,  nor  is  a 
scientifically  ventilated  and  heated  struct- 
ure for  that  reason  ugly.  Architects  have 
a  tendency  to  overestimate  the  structural 
and  economic  requirements  of  a  building 
at  the  expense  of  its  appearance,  and 
those  who  spend  large  sums  in  supplying 
their  edifices  with  the  most  complete 
modern  appliances  are  likely  to  cut  off 
their  appropriations  for  ornamental  effect. 
Yet  a  beautiful  structure  is  by  no  means 
more  expensive  than  an  ugly  one,  and 
very  frequently  those  who  have  the  largest 
sums  to  spend  in  architectural  work  erect 
the  most  preposterous  edifices. 

Several  circumstances  help  to  bring 
about  this  result,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  lack  of  popular  interest  in  architec- 
ture. Immense  sums  of  money  are  spent 
every  year  in  all  the  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion for  buildings  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  yet  people  do  not  begin 
to  take  the  interest  in  architecture  as  an 
art  that  they  do  in  decorative  upholstery. 
The  smallest  fraction  of  the  enthusiasm 
let  loose  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  base 
ball  match,  if  vented  on  art,  would  make 
modern  architecture  the  most  beautiful, 
as  it  is  now  the  most  useful  the  world  has 
seen.  But  the  life  of  the  time  is  not 
artistic.  There  is  no  sparing  of  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  great  works  of  art, 
for  paintings  and  for  sculptures ;  but 
those  who  pride  themselves  most  on  their 
artistic  treasures  live  in  houses  that  are 
without  architectural  merit.  There  is  an 
idea  pervading  all  classes  that  almost  any- 
thing will  do  to  live  in  or  to  do  business 
in,  and  that  a  picturesque  interior  will 
more  than  compensate  for  a  bald  exte- 
rior. There  is  no  more  common  error 
than  for  people  of  the  highest  culture  to 
express  approval  of  structures  that  are 
architecturally  monstrosities,  and  this 
without  any  apparent  consciousness  of 
doing  wrong.  It  needs  no  skilled  eye  to 
see  that  this  want  of  popular  interest 
must  end  disastrously  for  art.     The  great 


architectural  epochs  were  periods  in 
which  all  classes  took  a  living  interest  in 
the  art.  It  was  popular  enthusiasm  which 
raised  many  of  the  most  stupendous 
structures  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  even 
if  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  and  the  Em- 
perors of  Rome  erected  their  gigantic 
edifices  by  means  of  the  slave  gang  and 
the  whip,  the  architectural  instinct  must 
have  been  deep  seated  in  the  race,  else 
so  much  effort  would  not  have  been  ex- 
pended on  architecture.  We  spend  mil- 
lions yearly  upon  buildings,  and  obtain 
few  which  are  really  and  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. Nothing  but  an  uncommon  lack 
of  interest  in  the  art,  a  deficient  knowl- 
edge of  what  good  architecture  is,  could 
produce  such  a  condition. 

It  is  not  needful  to  inquire  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this,  —  the  architects  who 
fail  to  provide  good  art,  the  people  who 
do  not  know  how  to  recognize  it,  or  the 
educators  who  neglect  to  provide  the 
means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge.  The 
people  are  ignorant  through  want  of  op- 
portunity for  study  and  an  innate  inappre- 
ciation  of  art  forms.  .The  architects  do 
not  always  do  their  part,  though  perhaps 
they  are  often  censured  for  errors  which 
are  not  chargeable  to  them.  Modern 
architecture  has  developed  many  wonder- 
ful advances  in  certain  directions,  but 
these  are  not  incorporated  into  every 
edifice,  nor  is  every  modern  structure  a 
model  one.  In  public  buildings,  offices, 
stores,  factories  and  similar  structures, 
modern  methods  are  practised  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  buildings  for  pri- 
vate and  personal  use  alone.  The  exi- 
gencies of  trade  and  the  competition  of 
business  forbid  the  use  of  any  but  the 
best  and  most  successful  forms  and  appli- 
ances. But  in  dwellings  and  other  small 
structures  the  latest  ideas  are  not  always 
met  with,  nor  are  old-fashioned  sugges- 
tions employed  in  the  best  manner. 
Modern  architecture,  in  other  words,  is 
not  perfect,  is  not  complete,  is  not  well 
and  evenly  developed,  but,  like  all  human 
things,  is  full  of  error.  The  one-sided 
aspect  in  which  it  is  now  viewed  is  not 
calculated  to  bring  about  a  wholesome 
and  thorough  reformation. 
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By  Albert  Scott  Cox. 

[with  illustrations  by  the  author.] 


COPP  S    HILL. 


O  THOSE  who  dwell 
entirely  in  the  present, 
the  past  is  dull  and  un- 
interesting ;  but  some 
minds  are  stimulated  by 
an  inert  historic  spot, 
-1  and,  cutting  loose  from 
their  time,  plunge  eagerly  into  the 
past,  feeling  in  spirit  and  seeing  in 
detail  the  thrilling  and  the  passive 
scenes  of  history.  To  one  of  this  tem- 
perament, the  old  windmill  brought  from 
Cambridge  and  placed  upon  the  summit 
of  Copp's  Hill,  is  a  visible  object ;  its 
distinctive  architecture  is  vividly  recalled  ; 
the  early  settlers,  coming  and  going  with 
their  corn  to  grind,  are  living  men.  The 
old  hill  ablaze  with  that  mammoth  bon- 
fire of  forty-five  tar-barrels,  two  cords  of 
wood,  a  mast,  spars,  boards,  and  fifty 
pounds  of  powder,  in  honor  of  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec,  is  a  glowing  reality  to 
him ;  and  the  shouts  of  the  exultant 
ones,  enlivened  by  thirty- two  gallons  of 
rum  and  much  beer,  at  the  expense  of 
the  province,  still  ring  in  his  ears.  Before 
awakening  from  this  dream  of  the  past 
there  appears  before  his  eye,  — 

"The  belfry  tower  of  the  old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still. 
And  lo  !   as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light !  " 

which  recall  the  words  of  Paul  Revere  : 

"  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  ..Church  tower  as  a  signal  light,  — 
One  if  by  land  and  two  if  by  sea; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

Later  the  hill  is  bright  with  red  coats. 
Intense  is  the  brilliancy  of  their  garments 
contrasted  with  the  vivid  June  green. 
Clinton  and  Burgoyne  are  at  fever  heat 
as  they  direct  the  fire  of    their  battery 


and  watch  with  astonishment  the  fight  on 
Bunker  Hill,  and  see  the  veterans  reel 
and  fall  back  before  the  murderous  fire 
of  the  farmer  soldiers.  At  this  disastrous 
moment  Clinton  throws  himself  into  a 
boat  and  crosses  to  the  aid  of  Howe. 
And  now  a  shell  from  this  spot  of  the 
dead  sends  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  liv- 
ing, as  Charlestown  bursts  into  flame. 

Then  there  is  a  pleasant  vision  of  a 
more  recent  event  passing  before  the 
eye,  —  that  of  the  merry-voiced  children, 
as  they  wish  and  go  dancing  and  singing 
about  the  Wishing  Rock  that  once  stood 
by  the  corner  of  Snow  hill  and  Charter 
streets. 

These  mute  stones,  many  of  which 
have  withstood  for  centuries  the  elements 
and  the  still  ruder  depredation  of  man, 
tell,  in  their  silent  way,  of  the  irreverence 
of  the  living.  Carrying  us  back  to  the 
British  occupancy  is  the  tablet  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Captain  Daniel  Malcom  ; 
it  has  the  aspect  of  a  weather-beaten 
veteran,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

HERE  LIES  BURIED  IN  A 
STONE  GRAVE  10  FEET  DEEP 
CAPT.  DANIEL  MALCOM  MERCHT 
WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 
OCTOBER  23d  1769 

AGED  44  YEARS 
A  TRUE  SON  OF  LIBERTY 
A  FRIEND  TO  THE  PUBLICK 
AN  ENEMY  TO  OPPRESSION 
AND  ONE  OF  THE  FOREMOST 
IN  OPPOSING  THE  REVENUE  ACTS 
ON  AMERICA. 

This  epitaph  seems  to  have  won  little 
favor  with  the  British  soldiers,  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  bears  many  a  bullet 
mark  and  the  edge  is  ragged  here  and 
there  from  contact  with  their  flying  lead. 
In  1768  Malcom  became  conspicuous  for 
his  opposition  to  the  unpopular  duties. 
A  schooner  of  his,  laden  with  wine,  was 
detained  and  anchored  about  five  miles 
from  town,  among  the  islands  in  the  har- 
bor, he  being  determined  that  the  cargo 
should  escape  the  duties  imposed  upon  it 
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by  the  Mother  country.  Under  cover 
of  night,  it  was  brought  up  by  a  party  of 
men  armed  with  clubs,  and  deposited  in 
safe  keeping.  The  merchants  and  trad- 
ers held  a  meeting,  over  which  the  cap- 
tain presided,  in  which  it  was  determined 
not  to  import  any  more  English  com- 
modities, except  such  as  should  be  re- 
quired for  the  fisheries,  for  eighteen 
months.  This  incensed  the  officials 
greatly,  but  it  was  persisted  in  and  gave 
origin  to  the  inscription  subsequently 
placed  above  the  grave. 

The  oldest  original  inscription  in  the 
ground  commemorates  the  death  of  the 
grandchildren  of  William  Copp,  and  runs 
as  follows  : 

DAVID  SON  TO  DAVID 
COPP  AND  OBEDIENCE  HIS 
WIFE  AGED  TWO  WEEKS 
DYED  DEC  22 

1661 
THOMAS  SON  TO  DAVID 
COPP  AND  OBEDIENCE  HIS  WIFE 
AGED  2  YEARS  &  3  QUARTE  RS 
DYED  JULY  YE  25 

1678 

Next  to  this  stone  in  antiquity  is  one 
found  many  years  ago  in  a  tomb.  Al- 
though chipped  on  the  edge,  the  inscrip- 
tion is  still  legible,  and  reads  thus  : 

MARY  RIND 

AGED 


DIED  YE  15  OF  AUGUST 

1662 
WILLIAM  RIND 
AGED  ABOUT  1  YEAR  DYED 
YE  14  OF  FEBRUARY 

1666 

The  boyish  freak  of  George  Darracott, 
that  prompted  him  to  alter  the  date  of 
Grace  Berry's  tablet  from  1695  to  1625, 
would  lead  the  unwary  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  oldest  stone  in  the  enclosure, 
outdating  the  settlement  of  Boston  by 
five  years. 

The  atrocities  committed  in  this  his- 
toric spot  are  numberless.  These  sacred 
relics  have  been  strewn  about  hither  and 
yon  and  have  served  various  ignoble  pur- 
poses, —  for  the  building  of  drains,  con- 
structing chimneys,  closing  tombs,  floor- 
ing cellars.  The  stones  have  been  pil- 
laged without  hesitation  or  conscience. 
It  is  with  feelings  of  regret  and  of  anger 
that  we  look  upon  the  tomb  of  an  ancient 
family  like  that  of  Hutchinson,  and  there 


upon  their  coat-of-arms  find  the  name  of 
another  inserted.  The  remains  of  those 
once  so  active  and  useful  are  scattered  to 
the  four  winds,  ousted  from  their  resting- 
place  of  centuries,  with  none  to  interfere, 
while  the  dastardly  usurper  reposes  in 
tranquility.  To  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
whose  body  once  lay  in  this  tomb,  the 
North  End  is  indebted  for  its  first  school- 
house,  which  was  paid  for  from  his  pri- 
vate funds ;  and  the  appreciative  citizens 
have  shown  their  gratitude  by  erecting 
another  building  upon  the  old  site  and 
calling  it  the  Eliot  School.  The  fact  that 
a  descendant  of  these  worthies  became  a 
Tory  and  fled  from  the  country  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  sacrilege  like  this. 

Resting  within  this  ground  are  seven 
generations  of  Clarks,  in  direct  descent, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  John,  and  all 
physicians  by  profession.  The  tomb  of 
the  Clarks  has  been  misused  like  that  of 
the  Hutchinsons. 

The  three  old  doctors  of  theology,  In- 
crease, Cotton  and  Samuel  Mather,  rest 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  enclosure. 
On  the  slab  above  is  the  following  record  : 

THE  REVEREND  DOCTORS 

INCREASE,  COTTON, 

&  SAMUEL  MATHER 

WERE  INTERRED  IN  THIS  VAULT. 

TIS  THE  TOMB  OF  OUR  FATHERS, 

MATHEW  CROCKER'S 

I.  DIED  AUG  T.  27TH  1723  A.  E.  84 

C.  DIED  FEB  13TH  1727  A.  E.  65 

S.  DIED  JUNE  27TH  1785  A.  E.  79 

The  name  of  Cotton  Mather  is  insepar- 
ably associated  with  witchcraft.  Now 
that  the  delusion  is  so  remote  in  history, 
its  terrors  so  long  extinct,  we  cannot  per- 
haps easily  exercise  the  full  charity  to 
which  this  persecutor  of  the  unfortunate 
is  entitled.  He  was  borne  along  by  that 
current  of  superstition  which  swept  like  a 
cloud  over  many  a  fair  intelligence,  and 
for  the  time  smothered  the  voice  of 
reason.  It  is  indeed  deplorable  to  think 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massa- 
chusetts turning  to  one  with  the  credulous 
mind  of  Cotton  Mather  for  advice  upon 
the  subject.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
although  the  misguided  man  was  unable 
to  rise  above  the  sentiment  of  the  day, 
he  sought  to  enlist,  to  the  best  of  his  in- 
telligence, every  measure  of  justice  in 
the  trial  of  the  accused.     Living  as    he 
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did  to  see  witchcraft  and  those  who  be- 
lieved in  its  spells  jeered  by  the  multitude, 
and  condemned  perhaps  by  that  most 
cruel  of  accusers,  a  conscience  goaded 
by  remorse,  it  may  be  that  this  refuge  on 
Copp's  Hill  was  gladly  accepted  at  last. 
Listen,  as  you  stand  here,  to  the  narrative 
of  that  mother  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
and  learn  how  history  may  be  warped. 
"Yes,  that's  ther  torn  of  old  Mathews, 
—  been  dead  more'n  a  hundred  years. 
He  used  to  kill  piles  of  witches,  they 
say."  The  loquacious  superintendent 
had  often  repeated  to  tourists  his  well- 
learned  lesson,  and  this  woman  now  gave 
her  interpretation,  while  the  children 
lingered  about  the  "  torn  "  of  this  horri- 
ble man. 

But  though  these  mothers  may  gather 
or  retain  little  authentic  history,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  them,  on  a  sultry  day, 
enjoy  this  shady  retreat.  Here  the  aged 
men,  the  overworked  women,  the  idle 
children,  seek  refuge  from  the  heavy  air 
of  the  North  End,  turning  the  old  grave- 
yard into  a  common. 

A  triple  gravestone  marks  the  place  of 


interment  of  Mr.  Worthylake  and  his 
family.  He  was  the  first  keeper  of  the 
Boston  Lighthouse  ;  and  when  coming  to 
town  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  1718, 
all  were  drowned.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
call that  this  event  inspired  Franklin, 
then  but  a  youthful  apprentice,  to  com- 
pose a  ballad  entitled  "  The  Lighthouse 
Tragedy,  "  which  he  printed  and  sold  ex- 
tensively about  the  street. 

There  are  a  few  old  epitaphs  to  be 
seen  here,  which  may  be  found  in  most  of 
our  early  cemeteries.  They  seem  to  be 
general  favorites  ;  and  so  well  could  they 
be  applied  to  almost  any  of  the  departed 
that  the  tablets  might  have  been  kept  in 
stock  with  a  ready-made  inscription  await- 
ing only  name  and  date.  The  following 
is  a  sample  : 

Stop  here,  my  friend,  and  cast  an  eye, 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I; 
As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be, 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

The  local  wag  has  written  beneath  in 
chalk,  — 

To  follow  you  I'm  not  content 
Unless  I  know  which  way  you  went. 
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There  is  a  seemingly  flippant  and  cer- 
tainly not  common  epitaph,  commemor- 
ating the  departure  of  some  good  soul, 
I  trust,  that  seems  to  give  her  exit  from 
this  world  a  savage  abruptness  : 

Here  lyes  ye  Body  of 
Mrs.  Amey  Hunt  wife  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hunt 
Who  died  Nov.  26,  1769. 

Aged  40  Years 
A  sister  of  Sarah  Lucas  lieth  here, 
Whom  I  did  love  most  Dear, 
And  now  her  soul  hath  took  its  Flight, 
And  bid  her  spightful  Foes  good  night. 

Another  inscription,  whose  purport  is 
much  more  definite,  reads  thus  : 

In  memory 

Betsy 

Wife  of  David  Darling 

died  March  23d,  1809,  A.  E.  43. 

She  was  the  mother  of  17  children  and  around 

her  lies  twelve  of  them,   and  2  were  lost  at  Sea. 

Brother  Sextons 

please  leave  a  clear  birth  for  me 

near  by  this  stone. 

After  this  memorandum  upon  the  grave- 
stone, it  is  surprising  and  rather  painful 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Darling,  he 
was  buried  in  another  place  in  the  same 
yard,  without  any  memorial. 

There  once  grew  above  the  Ellis  tomb 
a  weeping  willow,  raised  from  a  slip  taken 
from  a  tree  that  grew  over  the  grave  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ;  but  our  repub- 
lican winds  flew  into  a  rage  one  night 
with  this  relic  of  despotism,  —  tore  it  in 
shreds,  and,  scattered  the  mourner  of  an 
emperor  broadcast  over  the  earth. 

The  task  of  displaying  the  signal  lights 
for  Paul  Revere  from  the  Old  North 
Church  (Christ  Church)  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Robert  Newman,  who  reposes  within 
the  Peter  Thomas  tomb.  It  was  not  an 
enviable  commission,  there  in  the  midst 
of  British  soldiers,  to  thus  attempt  to 
thwart  their  movements ;  but  Newman, 
well  knowing  the  danger  he  incurred,  un- 
dertook and  executed. his  part  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner.  Though  some  of  the 
English  officers  were  quartered  upon 
him,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  their  vigil- 
ance, and  taking  the  church  keys  and 
lanterns  went  to  meet  his  friend,  who 
brought  information  of  the  movements 
of  the  British ;  after  which  he  entered 
the  church,  locked  the  door,  and  found 
his  way  — 


"  Up  the  wooden  stairs  with  stealthy  tread 

To  the  belfry  chamber  overhead, 

And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 

On  the  sombre  rafters  that  round  him  made 

Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade; 

Up  the  light  ladder  slender  and  tall 

To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall." 

When  his  work  was  done  he  passed 
through  the  church,  jumped  from  a* back 
window,  and  took  a  circuitous  route  home,, 
and  entered  the  house  without  being  dis- 
covered. The  British  found  him  in  bed,, 
arrested  him,  and  threw  him  into  jail ; 
but  such  precautions  had  he  taken  that 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  and 
he  was  released. 

A  huge  block  of  slate,  with  one  side 
smooth,  commemorates 

Nicholas  Vpsall  Aged 
About  70  Years 
Dyed  Ye  —  of 
August  1666  — 

who,  in  consequence  of  his  kindness  of 
heart,  was  banished  from  the  colony  after 
paying  a  fine  of  ^20;  his  offence  was 
bribing  the  keeper  of  Boston  jail  to  sup- 
ply two  Quaker  women  with  food,  who 
otherwise  would  have  starved.  He  re- 
mained in  exile  until  the  expiration  of 
Gov.  Endicott's  authority.  This  is  that 
Nicholas  Upsall  referred  to  by  Whittier 
in  "The  King's  Missive." 

CAPT.  THOMAS  LAKE 

AGED  61  YEERES 

AN  EMINENTLY  FAITHFUL  SERVANT 

OF  GOD  &  ONE  OF  A  PUBLICK  SPIRIT 

WAS  PERVIDIOVSLY  SLAIN  BY 

YE  INDIANS  AT  KENNIBECK 

AVGUST  YE   14TH   1676 

&  HERE  INTERRED  THE  13TH  OF 

MARCH  FOLLOWING 

The  above  inscription  is  cut  upon  a 
stone  that  originally  contained  a  very 
curious  souvenir  of  the  fate  that  overtook 
the  worthy  captain.  After  the  bullets 
taken  from  his  body  were  melted,  they 
were  poured  into  a  deep  slit  sawed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  slate.  Mischievous 
knives  have  cut  away  the  metal,  however, 
until  there  are  now  but  faint  traces  of  the 
material  with  which  the  fissure  was  once 
filled. 

Some  of  these  sacred  memorials  afford 
persons  of  a  humorous  turn  some  oppor- 
tunity for  amusement  by  the  contrast  of 
names ;   for    instance,    William    Beer,    as 
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opposed  to  John  Water ;  Samuel  Mower, 
to  Theodica  Hay ;  Mercy  White,  to  Mary 
Black;  Timothy  Gay,  to  Daniel  Graves; 
Charity  Brown,  to  Elizabeth  Scarlet. 
The  name  of  Ann  Ruby  is  a  good  enough 
companion  for  Emily  Stone. 

Linking  this  ancient  abode  of  the  dead 
with  the  living  are  records  of  youthful 
pranks  that  have  taken  this  ground  for 
their  scene  of  action.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  some  Harvard  students  who  one 
night,  anticipating  rare  fun  in  startling 
the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  burying-ground,  repaired  thither, 
blowing  horns  and  shouting,  "  Awake  ye 
dead,  awake  and  prepare  for  the  Judg- 
ment day  !  "  Crazy  Mol,  who  frequented 
these  grounds,  where  she  often  slept,  re- 
sponded calmly  to  the  summons  :  "  Good 
Lord,  I  am  ready ! "  The  students, 
alarmed  at  this  unexpected  greeting,  took 
flight  in  all  directions,  and  one  of  the 
number  was  so  thoroughly  frightened 
that  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  mind  in 
consequence. 

king's  chapel  burying  ground. 

Amid  the  rumble  and  rattle  of  com- 
mercial traffic,  and  the  restless  passengers 
engrossed  with  the  present,  stands  old 
King's  Chapel,  like  a  silent  sentinel  watch- 
ing over  the  dead  of  other  centuries. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  its  aspect,  derived 
in  part  from  the  character  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  in  part  from  the  solemn  mission 
it  seems  to  fulfil  as  guardian  of  the  Chapel 
Burying  Ground. 

The  principal  entrance  is  from  Tre- 
mont  Street,  but  an  iron  gateway  affords 
a  more  picturesque  approach  at  the  south- 
easterly corner,  on  School  Street.  Pass- 
ing beneath  the  archway,  which  affords 
access  to  the  twenty-one  vaults  beneath 
the  Chapel,  one  finds  one's  self  among  the 
earliest  graves  of  Boston.  Amid  these 
crumbling  stones  we  feel  the  wisdom  of 
that  ancient  order,  passed  in  1642,  which 
ran  thus  :  "  It  is  ordered  that  the  Con- 
stables shall  with  all  convenient  speed 
take  care  for  fencing  in  the  burying  place." 
So  heedless  are  the  living  of  the  sacred 
dust  of  earlier  generations,  that  but  for 
such  precaution  all  evidence  of  our  ances- 
tors might  ere  this  have  been  reduced  to 
powder.     It  is  shocking  beyond  expres- 


sion—  the  vandalism  that  has  been  per- 
petrated upon  these  graves.  Though 
the  hurrying  multitude  have  been  de- 
barred from  trampling  upon  the  remains 
of  their  forefathers,  a  depraved  taste  has 
prompted  active  hands  to  arrange  the 
memorials  of  the  dead  in  even  rows,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  graves  over  which  they  were 


fondly  placed  as  a  token  of  love  and  re- 
spect centuries  ago.  Now  they  serve  only 
as  an  historical  relic  and  fail  to  designate 
the  resting  places  of  those  whose  memory 
they  perpetuate.  When  looking  upon 
this  work,  one  feels  that  could  the  belief 
in  future  punishment  entertained  by  these 
victims  be  visited  upon  the  actors  in  this 
sacrilege,  it  would  be  none  too  severe. 
We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  dear  old 
autocrat  when  he  stigmatizes  this  act  as 
the  hyena  horror. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  this 
historical  spot,  now  the  heart  of  the  me- 
tropolis, resounded  with  the  discharge  of 
fire-arms,  and  the  echo  of  the  three  vol- 
leys of  shot  fired  above  the  grave  of  a 
soldier  died  away  in  the  primitive  forest. 
From  this  event  dates  the  first  known 
burial  in  Boston,  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  Governor  Winthrop,  under  date 
of  1 8th  of  February,  1630:  "Captain 
Welden,  a  hopeful  young  gent,  and  an 
experienced  soldier,  died  in  Charlestown 
of  a  consumption,  and  was  buried  at 
Boston  with  a  military  funeral." 

Here  within  the  friendly  shadows  of 
the  dreaded  Episcopal  Church,  side  by 
side  with  its  stanch  supporters,  reposes 
the  dust  of  some  of  the  sternest  types  of 
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Puritans.      A    large    tablet    contains    the 
following  inscription  : 

HERE  LYES 

INTOMBED  THE  BODYES 

OF  THE  FAMOUS  REVEREND 

AND  LEARNED  PASTORS  OF  THE  FIRST 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  BOSTON 

VIZ: 

MR.  JOHN  COTTON,  AGED  67  YEARS, 

DEC'D  DECEMBER  THE  23D  1652; 

MR.  JOHN  DAVENPORT,  AGED  72  YEARS, 

DEC'D  MARCH   15TH;    1670; 
MR.  JOHN  OXENBRIDGE,  AGED  66  YEARS, 

DEC'D  DECEMBER  28TH,   1674; 
MR.  THOMAS  BRIDGE,  AGED    58  YEARS, 
DEC'D  SEPTEMBER  26TH,  1715." 

Along  that  side  of  the  enclosure  toward 
Tremont  Street  may  be  seen  the  arms 
and  escutcheons  of  many  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  one  side  of  the  fence  the  ensigns 
armorial  displayed  with  pride  carry  us 
back  to  the  days  of  heraldry,  while  on 
the  other  hang  the  order  slates  and  boxes 
of  the  expressmen  and  jobbers  of  various 
sorts,  announcing  their  efficiency  in  mov- 
ing furniture. 

The  material  used  for  the  monuments 
is  varied.  Those  of  remote  date  are 
made  from  porphyritic  green-stone,  which 
is  of  a  durable  nature. 

The  next  in  order  are  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial slate-stone,  imported  from  Eng- 
land ;  then  come  those  of  local  produc- 
tion which  are  of  American  slate  and 
marble  ;  though  not  unfrequently  a  more 
costly  marble  of  foreign  origin  may  be 
seen,  that  received  its  shape  and  inscrip- 
tion after  importation. 

So  grotesque  and  crude  are  many  of 
the  sepulchral  ornaments  and  devices, 
that  it  is  a  subject  for  wonderment  that 
they  were  ever  erected  above  the  remains 
of  cherished  or  respected  relatives.  Was 
it  the  taste  of  the  survivors,  or  did  they 
but  follow  the  custom  of  the  day  —  as 
in  our  time  those  not  destitute  of  taste 
wear  ugly  garments  and  in  other  ways 
conform  to  hateful  customs?  How  re- 
pulsive —  this  marking  of  the  last  resting 
place  of  those  dear  in  memory  with  these 
rude  designs  of  deaths-heads,  hour  glasses 
and  ugly  cherubim  !  As  little  or  no  in- 
dividual taste  is  shown  in  these  matters, 
it  is  a  natural  conclusion  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  the  victims  of  fashion,  and 
that  however  ghastly  may  have  been  these 
images  to  the  living,  they  were  unwilling 


that  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  should 
receive  less  tribute  from  fashion  than 
those  of  their  respected  neighbors. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  monu- 
ments in  this  ground  is  that  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Hon.  Samuel  Daws,  a 
venerable  citizen  of  78,  who  departed 
this  life  Jan.  2nd,  1809.  A  little  to  the 
northwest  of  this  prominent  structure  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
Pilgrim  family  of  Winslow ;  in  this  vault 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  John  Wins- 
low,  who  died  in  1674.  Here  also  lies 
all  that  is  mortal  of  Mary  Chilton,  his 
wife,  who  succeeded  in  leaping  upon  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod  and  claiming  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  of 
the  renowned  Mayflower  to  place  her  foot 
upon  American  soil. 

It  was  here  that  the  valiant  captain  of 
Cromwell's  army,  Gov.  John  Leverett, 
was  buried  after  his  valuable  services  to 
the  colonies.  The  great  buff  coat  which 
he  wore  in  service  is  treasured  by  the 
Historical  Society  but  a  few  feet  distant. 
Here,  too,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Win- 
throps  and  Olivers.  Within  the  former 
repose  the  ashes  of  three  generations, 
father,  son  and  grandson.  Each  in  his 
turn  enjoyed  the  title  of  Governor. 
They  held  office  over  different  jurisdic- 
tions, but  now  bear  one  another  company. 

WTe  do  not  need  to  recall  John  Win- 
throp  with  this  bit  of  stone.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  his  unostentatious,  prudent 
and  earnest  life  he  built  himself  a  monu- 
ment more  enduring,  becoming  forever  a 
part  of  the  forces  that  are  still  at  work  for 
public  purity.  How  this  old  town  in 
which  he  lies  has  changed  since  Mrs. 
Winthrop,  pail  in  hand,  from  her  home 
near  the  head  of  Milk  street,  found  her 
way  to  the  spring  near  the  present  site  of 
the  Post  Office  ! 

In  1665,  Gov.  John  Endicott  was  borne 
from  his  home  on  the  hill  top  near  by, 
and  commenced  his  long  rest  here  in  the 
Chapel  ground.  Though  his  nap  was  a 
century  old  when  the  Concord  fight  took 
place,  he  made  himself  in  a  sense  a 
leader  of  the  Revolution  when  he  cut  the 
cross  from  the  flag  and  raised  his  voice 
in  support  of  local  government.  What- 
ever charges  of  tyranny  or  severity  may 
be  made  against  him,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
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bered  that  he  stood  for  freedom  for  him- 
self and  for  the  colonies. 

The  tomb  of  Jacob  Sheafe  bears  this 
inscription : 

HERE  LYETH  INTERED  THE 
BODY  OF  ICOB  SHEAFE  OF 
BOSTON  WHO  FOR  SVME 
TIME  LIVED  AT  CRAMBROCK 
IN  KENT  IN  OVLD  INGLAND 
HEE  DECEASED  THE  22TH  OF 
MARCH  1658  AGED  58  YEARS. 

Near  the  tomb  of  Sheafe  is  that  of  an- 
other prominent  merchant,  Thomas  Brat- 
tle, perhaps  the  wealthiest  New  England 
merchant  of  his  day ;  his  son,  Thomas, 
became  treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
and  his  son  William,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Cambridge. 

The  oldest  upright  tablet  in  the  yard 
bears  the  name  of  Deacon  William  Paddy, 
and  is  of  native  green-stone.  The 
history  of  this  stone  adds  one  more  to 
the  list  of  the  many  shocking  instances  of 
disrespect  to  the  dead.  Many  years 
since  it  was  surreptitiously  removed  from 
the  grave  over  which  it  was  placed  by 
respectful  and  affectionate  hands  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.     In  1830  it  was 


discovered  by  workmen  while  removing 
the  earth  from  the  north  side  of  the  Old 
State  House,  where  it  reposed  several 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street.  It 
is  thus  but  by  the  merest  chance  that  we 
are  now  able  to  read  this  ancient  inscrip- 
tion— 

HERE:   LYETH 

THE:   BODY:   OF:   MR. 

WILLIAM:  PADDY:  AGED 

58:  YEARS:   DEPARTED 

THIS:   LIFE:  AUGUST:  THE  [28] 
1658 

The  following  lines  are  inscribed  upon 
the  back  of  the  slab  : 

HERE.  SLEEPS.  THAT 
BLESED.  ONE.  WHOES.  LIEF 
GOD.  HELP.  VS.  ALL.  TO.  LIVE 
THAT.  SO.  WHEN.  ITEM.  SHALL.  BE. 
THAT.  WE.  THIS.  WORLD.  MUST.  LIU 
WE.  EVER.  MAY.  BE.  HAPPY 
WITH.  BLESSED.  WILLIAM.  PADDY 

Deacon  Paddy  was  a  most  useful  and 
beloved  member  of  society,  and  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
where  he  served  in  various  capacities  un- 
til his  removal  to  Boston.  His  first  wife 
and  several  of  his  children  found  their 
last  resting  place  in  this  ground. 
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Here  also  rests  Isaac  Addington. 
East  of  the  Addington  tomb,  where  re- 
pose the  Bromfields  and  their  various  de- 
scendants, is  that  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Church,  which  subsquently  became  the 
property  of  the  late  Turner  Phillips.  In 
1858  a  marble  monument  was  erected 
upon  this  spot,  where  in  February,  1688, 
the  remains  of  Lady  Ann,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  tyrannical  gover- 
nor, were  interred.  Another  grave  that 
has  been  desecrated  by  the  ruthless  hand 
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Gateway   of  Granary 

Burying  Ground. 

of  arrangement  is  that  of  Capt.  Roger 
Clap,  who  for  twenty- one  years  was  cap- 
tain of  the  castle  in  Boston  harbor. 
Here,  too,  rests  the  dust  of  Major 
Thomas  Savage,  a  noted  commander  in 
King  Philip's  war. 

Lurking  about  old  burying  places,  like 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  are  many 
legends  that  each  generation  bequeaths 
to  its  successor.  There  is  one  related  of 
this  burying  ground,  where  a  person  was 
asserted  to  have  been  buried  alive.  A 
furious  mob  exhumed  the  corpse,  and 
were  only  satisfied  by  the  assurance  of 
the  doctors,  who  examined  the  remains, 
of  their  error;     then  they    proposed    to 


bury  the  old  woman  who  had  raised  the 
uproar,  —  but  their  threat  was  not  carried 
into  execution. 

THE  OLD  GRANARY  BURYING  GROUND. 

This  cemetery  derived  its  name  from 
the  old  Granary  which  stood  upon  the 
present  site  of  Park  Street  Church.  The 
land  enclosed  herein  was  originally 
part  of  the  Common,  or  Training  Field. 
The  use  of  this  land  as  a  burial  place 
dates  back  to  1660.  The  active  world 
about  seems  to  envy  these  passive  dead 
of  the  by-gone  centuries  the  space  re- 
served for  their  graves  and  tombs. 
Buildings  now  astir  with  life  have 
taken  for  their  foundations  these  an- 
cient vaults,  and  it  seems  that  but  for 
the  array  of  tombs  and  the  solid  wall 
with  its  fence  of  iron  along  the  out- 
skirts these  greedy  living  ones  would 
swarm  in  and  take  possession,  com- 
pleting the  work  of  desecration  com- 
menced by  the  former  superintendent 
of  burials  when  he  placed  the  stones 
in  rigid  alignment  to  please  his  hate- 
ful fancy. 

The  dust  of  statesmen,  warriors, 
orators,  preachers  and  merchants, 
who  left  large  stores  of  worldly 
goods,  and  those  with 
only  evil  or  pleasant 
memories  to  be- 
queath, repose  within 
this  burial  place. 

Forbidding    and 
cheerless    as    the 
— C:^^^y  ground    may    be    in 

some  of  its  aspects, 
a  glowing  warmth  arises  when  we  recall 
the  sturdy  patriots  that  have  been  en- 
trusted to  its  care.  There  are  three 
who  placed  their  autographs  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  John  Han- 
cock, Samuel  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat 
Paine.  Though  foremost  in  the  great 
cause  for  freedom,  how  striking  is  the 
contrast  of  those  two  bold  leaders,  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  Hancock  and 
Adams ;  the  former  dealing  with  the 
events  of  his  time,  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  a  picturesque,  polished,  courag- 
eous, autocratic  man,  whom  the  appella- 
tion of  "  King  Hancock,  "  given  him  by 
his  contemporaries,  doubtless  well  fitted ; 
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the  latter,  with  his  simplicity  of  manner 
and  humble  pursuit,  combating  not  only 
for  immediate  issues,  but  standing  forever 
as  the  exponent  of  democracy  !  Very 
different  types,  these  patriots,  both  of 
whom  escaped  a  violent  death,  though 
England,  in  her  proclamation,  offered 
pardon  to  all  but  them  ! 

Here  also  rests  he  who  rode  so  well, 
and  set  in  motion  — 

"  A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  for  evermore  ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night  wind  of  the  past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere." 

About  twenty  feet  from  Tremont  street 
the  victims  of  the  Boston  Massacre  found 
their  last  resting  place.  This  shocking 
event,  soiling  the  pages  of  history,  will 
forever  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  men.  How  little 
the  brutal  soldiery  realized 
the  far-reaching  power  and 
the  final  issue  of  the  storm 
they  set  in  motion,  when 
they  shot  down  the  unarm- 
ed citizens  without  mercy  ! 
Many  of  the  unfortunate 
eleven  who  fell  sank  never 
to  rise  again,  and  were 
borne  hither  attended  by 
an  immense  throng  ;  the 
hearses,  meeting  near  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  moved 
along  the  main  street,  pass- 
ed the  closed  shops,  while 
the  bells  of  Boston  and  the 
neighboring  towns  raised 
their  sorrowful  voices  in  ac- 
cord with  the  grieving  land. 

A  noticeable  monument 
has  here  been  raised  above  the  parents 
and  other  relatives  of  Franklin,  by  a 
number  of  Boston  citizens,  who  placed 
beneath  it  the  tablet  that  had  previously 
been  erected. 

"JOSIAH  FRANKLIN  AND  ABIAH  HIS 
WIFE 

LIE  HERE  INTERRED 

THEY  LIVED  LOVINGLY  TOGETHER  IN 
WED) 

LOCK  FIFTY) FIVE  YEARS  AND  WITH- 
OUT AN 


ESTATE,    OR     ANY     GAINFUL    EMPLOY- 
MENT, BY 

CONSTANT  LABOR  AND  HONEST  INDUS- 
TRY, 

MAINTAINED   A   LARGE    FAMILY    COM- 
FORTABLY, 

AND  BROUGHT  UP  TPIIRTEEN  CHILDREN 
AND 

SEVEN  GRANDCHILDREN  RESPECTABLY. 
FROM 

THIS  INSTANCE,  READER,  BE   ENCOUR- 
AGED TO 

DILIGENCE  IN  THY  CALLING,  AND  DIS- 
TRUST 

NOT  PROVIDENCE. 

HE  WAS  A  PIOUS  AND  PRUDENT  MAN, 

SHE  A   DISCREET  AND    VIRTUOUS   WO- 
MAN. 

THEIR  YOUNGEST  SON, 

IN  FILIAL  REGARD  TO  THEIR  MEMORY, 
PLACES  THIS  STONE. 
J.  F.  BORN  1655-DIED  1744,-iE.  89 
A.  F.      -        1667-1752-/E.  85. 


THE  ORIGINAL  INSCRIPTION 

HAVING    BEEN   NEARLY   OBLITERATED, 

A  NUMBER   OF   CITIZENS 


ERECTED 
THIS  MONUMENT  AS   A   MARK    OF    RE- 
SPECT 
FOR  THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS  AUTHOR, 
MDCCCXXVII." 

The  renowned  philosopher  uncon- 
sciously reveals  to  us  in  his  precept, 
drawn  from  the  lives  of  his  parents,  much 
of  his  own  character.  This  man,  who 
had  achieved  eminence  at  home  and  dis- 
tinction abroad,  takes  pride  and  pleasure 
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Central  Burying  Ground 

in  recording  the  homely  accomplishments 
of  his  parents,  and  here  in  stone  testifies 
his  respect  to  his  father,  tallow  chandler 
and  soap  maker.  Not  far  from  this  tomb 
is  the  grave  of  Franklin's  uncle,  whose 
name  he  bore. 

The  oldest  stone  in  the  Yard  bears  the 
following  inscription  : 

HERE  LIES  YE  BODY  OF 
JOHN  WAKEFIELD 

AGED  52  YEARS 
DECD  JUNE  YE 
1667 

From 


must  have  been  infrequent, 
or  stones  were  not  used  to 
mark  the  graves ;  for  this 
ground  was  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  burial  seven  years 
previous  to  the  above  date. 

Standing  above  the  grave 
of  Mr.  Elisha  Brown  is  the 
following  remarkable  inscrip- 
tion, and  though  the  incident 
related  occurred  more  than 
a  century  ago,  it  is  still  thril- 
ling to  recall : 

ELISHA  BROWN 
of  BOSTON. 

who  in  Octr  1 769,  during  1 7  days 
inspired  with 

a  generous  zeal  for  the  LAWS 
bravely  and  successfully 
opposed  a  whole  British  Regt 
in  their  violent  attempt 
to  FORCE  him  from  his 
legal  Habitation. 
Happy    Citizen    when    call'd 
singley 

to  be  a  Barrier  to  the  Liberties 

of  a  Continent. 

Within  reach  of  one's  hand  from  the 
Tremont  Street  mall  is  the  tablet  of  young 
Woodbridge,  who  fell  from  a  mortal 
wound  inflicted  by  another  youth  while 
duelling  on   the   Common,   one  hundred 
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and  sixty-four  years  ago.  The  excite- 
ment which  this  incident  created  at  the 
time  was  intense.  Both  young  men  were 
of  high  standing  and  of  good  social 
connections.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
the  rising  ground  near  the  middle  of 
the   Common ;    the  weapons   were   small 


cheer  his  last  sad  hours,  arriving  in  sea- 
son only  to  weep  above  his  newly-made 
grave  ? 

For  a  long  time  the  gravestone  of 
Pierre  Daille,  the  beloved  minister  of  the 
French  Protestants,  was  an  object  of 
search.     After   many  years  it  was   found, 


The  Dudley  and   Eliot  Tombs  in  the  Eustis  Street  Burying  Ground. 


swords ;  the  combat  took  place  in  the 
evening,  the  participants  being  without 
seconds.  Woodbridge  received  a  thrust 
through  the  body  and  died  on  the  spot 
before  the  next  morning.  Phillips  was 
slightly  wounded,  but  at  midnight  made 
his  escape  in  a  British  man-of-war,  bound 
for  France,  where  within  a  twelvemonth 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  There  was 
great  sympathy  for  the  refugee  as  well  as 
for  the  fallen  man.  How  many  loving 
hearts  were  tortured  by  this  sad  event  ! 
Through  lonely  hours  of  suffering  the 
young  exile  lived  through  the  agonies  of 
his  dying  enemy ;  by  day  and  night  the 
ghastly  vision  of  Woodbridge's  bleeding 
form  wrought  havoc  with  his  wasting 
frame.  The  nature  of  the  medicines 
which  he  used  in  such  quantities  tells  of 
his  awful  struggle  to  find  composure  in 
sleep,  which  seems  to  have  deserted  him 
until  he  found  eternal  rest.  But  what 
relief  was  there  for  the  broken-hearted 
mother,  who  travelled  across  the  sea  to 


while  laborers  were  employed  excavating 
a  cellar  in  an  old  estate  on  Pleasant 
street,  whither  it  had  been  removed  many 
years  earlier.  A  little  previous  to  this 
fortunate  incident  the  foot-stone  was  re- 
vealed, being  hidden  from  view  by  the 
accumulated  debris.  It  so  happens  that 
good  Parson  Daille,  long  hidden  in  mys- 
tery, is  at  last  definitely  located  and  very 
well  supplied  with  sepulchral  adornments. 
The  odious  memory  of  Governor  Bel- 
lingham  is  here  recalled  by  the  horizontal 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  his  marriage  was  a  novelty 
in  his  day,  as  it  would  be  in  ours.  A 
youthful  friend  of  his  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a  charming  young  woman, 
who  the  Governor  concluded  would  be 
an  agreeable  companion  for  himself;  and 
though  many  years  her  senior,  he  pre- 
sented the  advantages  of  being  the  wife 
of  a  Governor  so  effectively  that  he  won 
the  lady,  and  without  publishing  his  con- 
tract, contrarv  to  order  of  Court,  he  per- 
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life; 


"  Crouching  closely  to  determine  the  name  and  date 
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formed  the  ceremony  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practice  of  the  country.  He 
was  presented  for  breach  of  the  order  of 
Court,  and  the  Secretary  called  him  to 
answer  the  prosecution.  He  refused  to 
go  off  the  bench  unless  commanded,  and 
he  being  chief  magistrate,  the  case  was 
here  dismissed.  When  the  tomb  of  Gov- 
ernor Bellingham  was  repaired,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  after  his  interment, 
his  coffin  was  found  floating  around  in  the 
ancient  vault,  —  the  ground,  as  has  been 
said,  seeming  to  reject  the  remains  of  so 
unjust  a  man. 

The  association  with  this  ground  of 
that  large-hearted,  high-spirited  benefac- 
tor, Peter  Faneuil,  with  his  royal  equip- 
age, his  choice  wines  and  bountiful  ban- 
quets, is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
associations.  How  friendly  these  inmates 
seem  after  their  slumber  of  centuries  ! 
But,  alas,  their  lives  were  not  free  from 
domestic  fermentation,  as  the  experience 
of  Benjamin  Faneuil  sufficiently  illus- 
trates. Benjamin,  the  brother  of  Peter, 
was  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of 
Andrew  Faneuil,  by  whom  he  had  been 
educated,  and  from  whom  he  had  every 
reason   to  suppose   he  would    inherit  an 


ample  fortune.  But  placid  waters  are 
sometimes  visited  by  rude  winds.  The 
nephew  had  the  very  good  or  the  very 
bad  fortune  to  fall  in  love  with  a  very 
beautiful  maiden,  as  poor  as  she  was  lov- 
able. For  fear  of  the  uncle's  wrath  a 
secret  marriage  followed.  Benjamin  was 
very  happy  in  his  new  relation  and  might 
have  so  continued  had  not  an  evil  gossip 
whispered  the  secret  to  the  uncle,  who 
boiled  and  foamed  with  rage  at  this  pre- 
sumption. They  met  at  the  breakfast 
table  ;  the  meal  passed  as  usual ;  the  old 
man  was  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  rage, 
which  he  had  crammed  down  and  held 
in  place  by  the  effort  of  his  will.  When 
the  repast  was  finished  the  charge  was 
fired  at  two  paces  at  the  startled  youth : 
"I  hear  you  are  married!"  "  Yes,  un- 
cle, I  am."  "Then  you  will  leave  my 
house  !  "  The  young  man  instantly  de- 
parted. They  did  not  meet  again  for 
many  years,  and  when  they  did  there  was 
no  greeting ;  the  silent  and  disinherited 
nephew  was  placed  by  the  side  of  his 
mute  uncle  in  the  Faneuil  tomb  yonder, 
where  they  have  reposed  in  unsocial  si- 
lence for  more  than  a  century. 

It   was  an   odd   and   a   pleasant  fancy 
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which  prompted  the  old  mint  master, 
Hull,  to  balance  his  daughter  with  pine- 
tree  shillings  on  her  wedding  day,  and 
then  give  her  weight  in  these  coins  as 
a  marriage  portion.  The  bridegroom, 
Judge  Sewell,  doubtless  felt  no  regrets  at 
the  goodly  proportions  of  his  bride. 
Cynics  may  whisper  that  plump  maidens 
would  be  at  a  premium  if  this  became 
the  custom.  For  this  gift  of  metal,  mint 
master  Hull  is  none  the  poorer,  nor  Sewell 
and  his  bride  the  richer,  now  that  they 
are  here  at  rest. 

Tradition  erroneously  credits  the  wife 
of  Isaac  Vergoose,  a  Boston  printer,  with 
the  authorship  of  the  everlasting  and 
widely  known  "  Mother  Goose's  Melodies." 
It  is  sad  to  rob  Bostonians  of  the  belief 
that  it  was  one  of  their  departed  number 
in  the  Granary  Burying  Ground  who 
amused  the  children  of  many  nations  and 
puzzled  the  wise  to  answer  that  perplex- 
ing question,  "  Hi,  ho,  how  many  holes 
in  a  skimmer?  " 

There  are  many  who  like  to  hear  and 
many  who  like  to  tell  wild  and  uncanny 
tales.  Search  far  and  near  and  where 
would  one  find  better  opportunity  to  grat- 
ify this  fancy  than  in  the  story  of  those 
vagrants  who  occupied  a  tomb  in  this  old 
burying  ground,  where  they  made  night 


over  the  fire  fed  from  coffins,  while  the 
walls  resounded  with  their  orgies. 

THE    CENTRAL    BURYING    GROUND. 

In  consequence  of  the  ever  more  and 
more  crowded  condition  of  the  old  bury- 
ing-grounds,  a  spot  of  land  in  the  south 
part  of  the  Common  was  set  apart  as  a 
grave  yard,  and  became  known  as  the 
Central  Burying  Ground. 

There  is  a  stone  here  commemorating 
an  infant,  whose  identity  is  as  uncertain 
as  that  of  the  unbaptised  babes  entombed 
on  Copp's  Hill,  who  rest  without  inscrip- 
tions. 

SON  TO  CAP.  WILL 
&  MARY 

HIS  WIFE  DIED 

AUG  24  TH  1749 

AGED   14  DAYS 

It  is  pathetic  to  think  that  here  the  little 
child  will  sleep,  until  the  end  of  time, 
unknown.  As  the  date  of  this  stone  is 
earlier  than  the  cemetery,  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  it  was  an  isolated  grave  when 
this  location  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
it  now  fulfils,  or  that  the  remains  have 
been  transferred  from  some  other  spot. 

There  is  an  inscription  here  recording 
the  death  of  Monsieur  Julien,  one  who 
during   his   life  was   engaged   in   a   good 
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hideous  with  their  merriment,  which, 
arising  from  their  subterranean  retreat, 
sounded  in  the  distance  like  the  groans 
or  wailing  of  recovered  mortals  prema- 
turely entombed?  The  citizens  unable 
to  endure  longer  this  strange  and  hideous 
noise  formed  a  committee  for  investiga- 
tion ;  they  discovered  this  vault  tenanted 
by  vagabonds,  who  merrily  broiled  chops 


work,  for  which  all  appreciative  men 
ought  to  honor  him.  Monsieur  Julien 
was  a  dispenser  of  good  food,  and  the 
most  noted  restaurateur  of  the  town. 
Washington  was  the  father  of  his  country, 
and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  pie. 
Julian  gained  a  deserved  immortality 
when  he  gave  his  name  to  the  excellent 
Julien  soup. 
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"IN  MEMORY  OF 
MR.  JOHN  V.  JULIEN 
WHO  DIED  JUNE  30TH  1805 
AGED  52. 
IN  HOPE  OF  THAT  IMMORTAL  BLISS, 
TO  RISE  AND  REIGN  WHERE  JESUS  IS, 
HIS  FLESH  IN  PEACEFUL  SLUMBER  LIES 
TILL  THE  LAST  TRUMPET  SHALL  SOUND, 
ARISE!" 


Nearly  all  the  stones,  except  the  mon- 
the    names   of    Sprague 


uments   bearing 


sequence    of    the    traditions  of    spiritual 
visitations. 

Men  of  distant  climes,  of  opposing 
faiths  and  of  different  races  are  sleeping 
here ;  even  China's  far  off  shores  are 
represented.  Tradition  claims  that  the 
British  soldiers  who  died  in  the  barracks 
on  the  Common  were  buried  here.  The 
inscriptions  in  this  yard  are  in  no  way 
peculiar,  and  verses  are  not  specially 
abundant,  though  there  are 
several  specimens  of  interest. 
In  the  midst  of  those  whose 
memory  faded  when  their  faces 
were  seen  no  more  is  the  un- 
forgotten  Gilbert  Stuart,  the 
foremost  American  portrait 
painter  of  his  time,  who  won 
his  fame  in  England,  and 
whose  Washington  is  familiar 
to  all  Americans.  Here  is 
a  sombre  remark  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wyman,  who  became 
a  tenant  of  this  soil  in  1785  ; 
as  might  be  expected  from 
one  so  long  an  inhabitant  of 
the  cold  earth,  his  sentiments 
are  somewhat  chilling : 

"  Beneath  these  clods  of  silent  dust, 

I  sleep  where  all  ye  living  must; 

The  gayest  youth  and  fairest  face 

In    time    must    be    in    this    dark 

place." 


'■  Wondering  at  the  strange 

and  ghastly  grimace  of  its  newly 

made  acquaintance." 


and  Tyng,  are  of  a  dark  or  neutral  color, 
thus  rendering  those  of  white  marble 
much  more  conspicuous.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  an  early  citizen,  who  perhaps 
had  been  out  late  and  felt  slightly  dizzy, 
to  imagine,  as  he  found  his  way  home- 
ward, that  these  stones  were  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  ;  and  such  an  opinion, 
confided  to  some  credulous  youth,  would 
not  be  long  in  breeding  a  feeling  of  awe 
in  many  youthful  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Doubtless,  too,  many  elders  gave  this 
place  a  suspicious  glance  and  felt  better 
when  it  was  left  well  in  the  rear,  in  con- 


As  Boston  swelled  its  popu- 
lation by  the  annexation  of 
the  surrounding  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  it  came  into  pos- 
session of  several  burial 
grounds  as  ancient  as  those 
within  the  old  boundaries.  In 
1826  the  old  Quaker  Burying 
Ground  on  Congress  Street  passed  out  of 
existence,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen inmates  were  transferred  to  the  Lynn 
cemetery,  reserved  for  those  of  this  faith. 

EUSTIS  STREET  BURYING  GROUND. 

This  antiquated  cemetery,  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Eustis 
streets,  shows  at  once  by  its  aspect  the 
great  age  it  has  attained.  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  those  who  respect 
these  relics  entrusted  to  our  care,  that 
most  of  the  stones  here  locate  the  exact 
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resting  places  of  those  in  whose  honor 
they  were  erected  so  many  years  ago. 

A  plain,  weather-beaten,  horizontal 
slab,  slightly  elevated  from  the  ground, 
has  deeply  cut  upon  its  surface  the  name 
of  DUDLEY.  Beneath  were  deposited 
the  remains  of  Thomas  and  Joseph  Dud- 
ley, two  ancient  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Paul  Dudley,  the  chief 
justice,  whose  memory  is  kept  fresh  in 
mind  by  the  numerous  mile  stones  along 
the  roads  in  Norfolk  County.  There  is  a 
stone  erected  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  standing  yet  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Centre  and  Roxbury  streets,  three 
sides  of  whose  upright  surface  bear  these 
inscriptions  : 

Dedham  The  Cambridge 

Rhode  Parting  Watertown 

Island  Stone 

:744 

P.  Dudley 

The  ancient  tomb  containing  the  re- 
mains of  the  early  preachers  has  been 
restored,  the  outside  of  the  old  structure 
having  been  completely  covered  with  a 
mastic  coating,  in  which  was  cut  the  words, 
"  Parish  Tomb.  "  The  letters  were  once 
very  prominent,  so  deeply  were  they  cut 
in  this  perishable  material.  The  coating 
is  now  crumbling  rapidly  away,  and  in 
this  state  of  ruin  appears  older  than  the 
ancient  tablet  above,  on  which  modern 
hands  have  cut  the  following  : 

HERE  LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

JOHN  ELIOT 

THE 

APOSTLE  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

Ordained  over  the  First  Church  Nov.  5,  1632. 
Died  May  20,  1690,  aged  LXXXVI. 


ALSO  OF 

THOMAS  WALTER. 

Ordained  Oct.  19,  1718.    Died  Jan.io,  1725. 

Aged  XXIX. 


NEHEMIAH  WALTER. 

Ordained    Oct.  17,  1688.     Died  Sept.  17,  1720. 

Aged  LXXXVII. 


OLIVER  PEABODY. 

Ordained  Nov.  7,  1750.     Died  May  29,  1752. 

Aged  XXXII. 


AMOS  ADAMS. 

Ordained  Sept.  12,  1753.    Died  Oct.  5,  1775. 

Aged  LIV. 


ELIPHALET  PORTER. 

Ordained  Oct.   2,  1782.     Died  Dec.   7,  1833. 

Aged  LXXV. 


Heading  this  list  is  the  name  of  John 
Eliot.  When  we  read  this  name,  we  feel 
that  we  are  no  longer  among  the  dead. 
The  warmth  and  sympathy  of  John 
Eliot's  heart  gives  him  a  perpetual  life. 
The  mention  of  his  name  is  like  a  benedic- 
tion to  humanity.  The  task  he  took  up- 
on himself  to  civilize  not  only  the  red 
man,  but  the  white  man  of  his  day,  was 
a  colossal  task.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall 
him  not  merely  as  an  expounder  of  his 
faith,  but  of  joining  the  Indian  boy  at 
his  sport  that  they  might  be  more  fully  in 
sympathy.  His  long  and  exhausting  labor 
in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
tongue  furnished  us  a  choice  relic,  but  it 
is  now  as  good  as  a  sealed  book,  for  those 
for  whom  he  labored  have  gone  with  their 
language  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  father  of  Joseph  Warren,  the  pa- 
triot, who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  buried 
in  this  soil ;  the  following  passage  from 
the  Boston  News-Letter  gives  an  account 
of  his  death  : 

"Roxbury,  Oct.  25,  1745.  —  On  Wednesday 
last  a  sorrowful  accident  happened  here.  As  Mr. 
Joseph  Warren,  of  this  town,  was  gathering  ap- 
ples from  a  tree,  standing  on  a  ladder  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ground,  he  fell  from 
thence,  broke  his  neck,  and  expired  in  a  few 
moments.  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  good  un- 
derstanding, —  industrious,  upright,  honest  and 
faithful;  a  serious,  exemplary  Christian;  a  useful 
member  of  society.  He  was  generally  respected 
among  us,  and  his  death  was  universally  lamented." 

One  woman,  who  departed  in  1799,, 
had  evidently  seen  enough  of  this  life. 

"  The  world  behind  me  offered  me  its  charms, 
Christ  before  me  call'd  me  to  his  arms 
I  chose  the  latter  and  am  now  at  rest, 
Sweetly  sleeping  on  my  beloved's  breast." 

As  we  find  our  way  among  these  an- 
cient relics,  crouching  closely  to  deter- 
mine the  name  and  date,  or  perhaps 
brushing  apart  weeds,  or  dusting  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  quaint  verse,  we  approach  a  tablet 
of  slate-stone,  which  is  split  nearly  in 
two.  Surely  this  battered  memento  will 
furnish  something  interesting.  Placing, 
our  face  near  the  tablet  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : 

In  memory  of  Deacon 

Joseph  Brewer 

who  died  of  ye  small  Pox 

We  recoil  before  reaching  the  date,  un- 
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mindful  of  the  fact  that  more  than  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  unfortunate 
man  was  placed  beneath  the  sod. 

As  there  are  those  at  rest  within  these 
wails  who  had  been  sleeping  more  than  a 
century  when  hearses  were  first  intro- 
duced into  Boston,  we  know  that  many 
were  borne  hither,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day,  upon  a  bier,  carried  in 
the  hands  of  bearers,  who  were  from 
time  to  time  relieved  by  others  who 
walked  by  their  side.  Then  followed  the 
mourners  and  friends,  who  walked  two 
by  two  ;  the  elder  couples  came  arm  in 
arm,  but  the  boys  and  girls  followed  hand 
in  hand.  Impressive  indeed  must  have 
been  these  early  funeral  processions,  with 
the  coffin  exposed  or  draped  in  black, 
and  the  variety  of  characters,  from  youth 
to  old  age,  who  composed  the  sad  party. 
There  is  an  expression  of  greater  tender- 
mess  than  we  manifest  in  this  method  of 
bearing  the  deceased,  letting  the  sympa- 
thetic hand  of  one's  fellow  man  perform 
the  last  sacred  service  for  the  dead. 

THE    DORCHESTER    BURYING    GROUND. 

It  is  a  strange  sight  within  the  city  of 
Boston  to  look  upon  graves  prepared  for 
security  against  the  ravages  of  wolves ; 
but  the  old  burying  ground  in  Dorches- 
ter, at  the  corner  of  Stoughton  Street 
and  Boston  Avenue,  contains  several  speci- 
mens of  this  sort.  The  method  of  de- 
fence consists  of  a  flat  slab  of  rude  stone 
laid  above  the  grave,  extending  its  entire 
length.  At  this  distant  day  it  is  a  strain 
■upon  the  fancy  to  imagine  a  pack  of 
wolves  committing  depredations  within 
this  cemetery.  There  is  a  large  infusion 
of  modern  architectural  memorials,  that 
by  contrast  with  their  less  assuming  neigh- 
bors take  upon  themselves  an  air  of  smart- 
ness which  is  offensive,  and  in  general 
appearance  rob  the  ground  of  the  great 
antiquity  which  it  really  possesses. 

There  is  a  stone  that  bears  the  date  ot 
1638,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  inscrip- 
tion we  infer  that  it  was  not  placed  upon 
the  stone  until  1653.  The  original  stone 
was  discovered  broken  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  an  Antiquarian  Society  which  has 
erected  in  its  place  one  which  bears  the 
following  inscription : 


"HERE 
LIES  THE  BODIES  OF 
MR.  BARNARD  CAPEN 
&  MRS.  JOAN  CAPEN  HIS 
WIFE;    HE  DIED  NOV.  8 
1638.     AGED  76  YEARS 
&  SHE  DIED  MARCH 
26  1653 
AGED  75  YEARS." 

Fate  seems  opposed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  ancient  relics.  The  hand 
of  man  and  many  other  agencies  unite  to 
destroy  them.  They  have  been  carried 
far  and  wide  and  used  for  many  pur- 
poses ;  and  now  the  ground  seems  hun- 
gry for  those  that  remain  and  yields  little 
by  little  to  their  weight,  as  though  it  were 
sucking  them  in ;  some  are  so  far  sub- 
merged that  their  dates  are  obscured. 
Time  is  a  great  colorist ;  rich  and  rare 
are  the  varied  tints  he  has  placed  upon 
these  stones.  Hungry  little  plants  cling 
close  to  the  surfaces  of  many  of  the 
stones,  and  searching  out  the  work  of  the 
stone  cutter  crawl  in  and  obliterate  the 
inscription,  weaving  the  daintiest  veil  im- 
aginable over  the  rude  tablets.  Wind  and 
rain,  snow  and  ice  pelt  away,  year  after 
year,  destroying  slowly  but  surely  these 
records  of  our  ancestors.  The  work  of 
the  elements  is  more  apparent  upon  the 
horizontal  slabs  of  soft  material  than 
upon  the  upright  slate  stones,  which  when 
freshly  cleaned  with  potash  are  found  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation.  One 
can  trace  readily  with  the  eye  those  hair 
lines,  drawn  centuries  since,  to  guide  the 
stone  cutter  with  his  lettering. 

The  hideous  designs  at  the  top  of  the 
stones  are  very  abundant  in  this  ceme- 
tery, and  the  shocking  faces  of  these 
winged  creatures  glare  tauntingly  at  one, 
as  though  delighted  to  emphasize  remarks 
of  a  character  like  this  found  upon  one 
of  these  stones  : 

Reader  behold  this  humble  stone 
Tis  deaths  kind  warning  to  prepare 
Thou  too  must  hasten  to  the  tomb 
And  mingle  with  corruption  there. 

As  this  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection,  we 
turn  gladly  to  the  quaint  inscription  on 
the  large  horizontal  tablet  over  the  re- 
mains of  Major-General  Humphrey  Ather- 
ton,  who  held  many  important  offices, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  filled  the 
highest    military    position    in    Massachu- 
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setts.  He  was  returning  home,  after  re- 
viewing the  troops  on  Boston  Common, 
when  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  his 
horse  fell  over  a  cow  in  the  road,  and 
threw  the  General  to  the  ground,  resulting 
in  his  death.  As  the  epitaph  indicates, 
he  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  Cut 
above  the  inscription  is  a  naked  sword. 
Heare-lyes-captaine-and-major-of-Svffolk-was- 

withall 
A-goodly-magistrate-vas-he-and-major-generall 
Two-trovs-of-hors-with-hime-here-came-svch- 

worth-his-love-did-crave 
Ten-companyes-of-foot-also-movrning-marcht-to- 

his-grave 
Let-all-that-read-be-svre-to-keep-the-faith-as-he- 

hath-don 
With-Christ-he-livs-now-crownd-his-name-was- 

Hvmphrey-Atherton 

He-dyed-the- 1 6-of-September- 1 66 1 . 

How  much  there  is  of  truth  in  the 
tradition  that  the  cow  was  guided  by  a 
rope  held  in  the  hand  of  a  man  cannot 
at  this  late  day  be  determined,  neither 
will  we  deny  the  claim  of  the  poor  Quak- 
ers who  chose  to  think  it  a  judgment  of 
God  in  consequence  of  the  General's 
persecution  of  their  sect.  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  seems  an  ignominious  fate  for  a 
soldier  of  this  rank  to  have  at  last  fallen 
the  victim  of  a  cow.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  curious  old  stone  has  been  badly 
chipped  by  collectors  of  antiquities. 
General  Hooker  (Fighting  Joe),  when 
visiting  this  grave,  remarked,  after  read- 
ing the  inscription,  that  the  entire  body 
of  the  troops  of  Massachusetts  must  have 
been  present  on  the  occasion  referred 
to ;  then,  when  his  companions  had 
moved  on,  he  chipped  a  piece  from  the 
under  side  of  the  slab  with  his  jackknife  ; 
on  being  reproved  by  the  superintendent 
he  admitted  his  fault,  but  said  he  wanted 
something  to  show  the  boys  where  he 
had  been. 

There  is  a  very  curious  inscription  here, 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

ABEL-HIS-OFFERING-ACCEPTED-IS 
HIS-BODY-TO-THE-GRAVE-HIS-SOVLE-TO 

-BLISS 
ON-OCTOBERS-TWENTYE-AND-NO-MORE 
IN-THE-YEARE-SIXTEEN-HUNDRED-44 
SVMITE-SVMITTED-TO-HER-HEAVENLY- 

KING 
BEING-A-FLOWER-OF-THAT-AETERNAL- 

SPRING 
NEARE-3-YEARS-OLD-SHE-DYED-IN- 

H  EAVEN-TO-  WAITE 
THE-YEARE-WAS-SIXTEEN-HUNDRED-48 


Here  is  another  verse  worthy  of  being 
quoted  : 

Submit  submitted  down  to  dust, 
Her  soul  ascends  up  to  the  just; 
At  neer  —  old  she  did  resign. 
Her  soul's  gone  to  Christ,  year  '59. 

At  the  top  of  the  memorial  erected  in 
honor  of  Mr.  John  Foster,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  who  served  in  the  vari- 
ous capacities  of  school-master,  mathe- 
matician and  printer,  is  a  bas-relief  of 
two  figures,  which  we  presume  were  in- 
tended to  be  symbolical  of  Time  and 
Death  extinguishing  the  lamp  of  life. 
Though  a  very  crude  piece  of  sculpture, 
in  its  day  it  was  doubtless  much  admired 
and  elicited  many  a  warm  comment.  At 
the  time  of  the  man's  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1 68 1,  he  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  but  he  seems  to  have  achieved  some 
distinction ;  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  in- 
scription as  the  ingenious  Mr.  John 
Foster. 

It  seemed  a  favorite  practice  with  our 
forefathers,  when  approaching  their  last 
days,  to  write  their  own  epitaphs,  or 
have  them  written  for  them,  and  after 
death  to  have  the  comments  cut  upon 
the  stone  as  remarks  from  the  dead.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  dead  of  those 
days  were  in  reality  any  more  given  to 
reflection  than  in  our  time.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  is  to  record  the  resting- 
place  of  another  Dorchester  school-mas- 
ter, who  had  some  reflections  on  the 
future  before  his  departure  : 

HERE-LIETH-BURIED-YE-BODY-OF 
MR-WILLIAM-POOLE-AGED-81-YEARS 
WHO-DIED-YE-25TH,  OF-FEBRUARY-IN 
YE-YERE     1674. 

Ye-epitaph-of-William-Pole-which-hee-hemself 

made-\vhile-he-was-yet-liuing-in-remembrance-of 

his-o\vn-death-&-left-it-to-be-engraven-on-his- 

tomb-yt-so-being-dead-he-might-warn-posterity 

or-a-resemblance-of-a-dead-man-bespeaking-ye- 

reader. 
Ho-passenger-tis-worth-thy-paines-to-stay 
&-take-a-dead-mans-lesson-by-ye-\vay 
J-was-what-now-thou-art-and-thou-shalt-be 
What-J-am-now-what-odds-twixt-me-&-thee 
Now-go-thy-way-bvt-stay-take-on-word-more 
Thy-staf-for-ought-thou-knowest-stands-ye-next- 

dore 
Death-in-ye-dore-yea-dore-of-Heaven-or-Hell 
Be-warned-be-armed-believe-repent-farewell. 

Records  locate  the  place  of  burial  here 
of    twenty-eight    Revolutionary    soldiers, 
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but  above  the  spot  there  is  no  inscription. 
Some  distance  from  these  patriots  who 
fought  and  died  for  liberty  are  the  graves 
of  four  slaves ;  the  stones  above  them 
claim  that  they  were  owned  by  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Oliver. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  inscription  over 
the  grave  of  the  ancient  school-mistress, 
which  is  beautifully  decorated  with  a  tiny 
vine,  which  nearly  obliterates  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

HERE  LYES  YE  BODY 
OF  MIRIAM  WOOD 
FORMERLY  WIFE  TO  JOHN  SMITH 
AGED  73  YEARS 
DIED  OCTOBER  YE  19TH 
1  7  o  6     . 

A  woman  well  beloved  of  all 
her  neighbors  from  her  care  of  small 
Folks  education  their  number  being  great 
that  when  she  died  she  scarsely  left  her  mate 
So  Wise  Discre  [et]  was  her  behaviours 
That  she  was  well  esteemed  by  neighbours 
She  liv'd  in  love  with  all  to  dy 
So  let  her  rest  [to]  eternity. 

This  grave  yard  is  honored  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  father 
of  Increase  Mather,  and  grandfather  of 
Cotton  Mather.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion is  written  upon  a  horizontal  tablet : 

D.     O.     M.  SACER 

RICHARDUS  HIC  DORMIT  MATHERUS 
(SED  NEC  TOTUS  NEC  MORA  DIUTURNA) 
LAETATUS  GENUISSE  PARES 
INCERTUM  EST  UTRUM  DOCTIOR  AN 

MELIOR 
ANIMUM  &  GLORIA  NON  QUEUNT 

HUMARI 

Diuinely  Rich  &  Learned  Richard  Mather 

Sons  like  Him  Prophets  Great  Reiocd  this  Father 

Short  Time  His  Sleeping  Dust  heres  couerd  down 

Not  His  Ascended  Spirit  or  Rinown. 

U.  D.  M.  In  Aug.  16.  An  In.  Dore :  N-A.  34  An 

Obt.  Apr.  22  1669     AEt  suae  73. 

Buried  beneath  a  tablet  quite  impos- 
ingly mounted  is  Lieutenant  Governor 
William  Stoughton,  who  liberally  added 
to  the  endowment  of  Harvard  College, 
of  which  he  was  a  graduate.  He  preach- 
ed for  a  time  in  England,  was  a  member 
of  the  council,  chief  justice  of  the  Super- 
ior Court,  and  acting  governor  of  the 
province  for  many  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  representatives 
of  the  extensive  family  of  Jones  interred 
in  this  graveyard.  The  stone  cutters  have 
taken  much  liberty  with  the  orthography 


of  the  name ;  in  one  instance  it  appears 
as  Joanes  :  — 

Thomas  Joanes 
Aged  about  75  years 
Died  the  13  of  November 
1678. 

The  tablet  thus  inscribed  is  composed 
of  a  rude  gray  stone,  unlike  any  local 
production,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a 
compound  manufactured  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  several  tablets  of  this  material 
here  erected.  The  one  in  memory  of 
Joanes  was  discovered  a  foot  and  a  half 
beneath  the  soil,  by  Mr.  Foster,  the 
former  superintendent,  who  deserves  much 
gratitude  for  his  generous  conduct  in  re- 
storing at  his  own  expense,  by  means  of 
iron  rivets  and  bands,  a  number  of  very 
interesting  old  relics,  which  had  been 
broken  in  two  and   fallen  to   the   ground. 

CHARLESTOWN  BURYING  GROUND. 

This  last  resting  place  of  Charlestown's 
forefathers  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
cemeteries  in  the  city.  Rising  from  all 
its  boundaries  to  a  considerable  eminence 
near  the  centre,  it  presents  to  the  specta-. 
tor  from  below  an  irregular  surface  line 
that  leads  the  eye  towards  the  summit, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  simple,  solid 
shaft  of  granite,  towering  above  all  sur- 
rounding stones.  Although  this  monu- 
ment fails  to  locate  the  exact  place  of 
interment,  it  was  erected  in  memory  of 
John  Harvard,  the  first  benefactor  of 
Harvard  College,  from  whom  this  institu- 
tion derived  its  name  and  ^£779,  together 
with  a  library  of  three  hundred  volumes. 
He  died  in  Charlestown  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  The 
eastern  face  of  the  monument  bears  the 
name  John  Harvard,  and  on  an  inserted 
marble  tablet,  now  illegible,  is  the  follow- 
ing record  : 

"On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  A.  D. 
1828  this  stone  was  erected  by  the  graduates  of 
the  University,  at  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its 
founder  who  died  at  Charlestown  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  September  A.  D.   1638." 

On    the    left    side    is    an    inscription    in 
Latin  nearly  obliterated. 

Inscriptions  beyond  names  and  dates 
are  not  common  on  the  earlier  stones; 
but  about  eighteen  hundred  poetic  effu- 
sions became  verv  abundant. 
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The  authorized  desecration  of  these 
old  stones  has  given  them  a  rather  pic- 
turesque appearance ;  many  look  as 
though  they  had  been  gathered  up  and 
hurled  about  by  a  cyclone,  alighting 
where  they  might,  and  in  any  attitude 
that  chance  happened  to  give  them. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  excellent 
specimens  of  lettering  to  be  seen  here, 
and  some  of  the  decorative  work  is  quite 
skilful ;  in  other  instances  the  name  is 
chiselled  upon  a  rude  bit  of  stone,  as 
though  by  the  hand  of  an  amateur ;  one 
loves  to  think  it  might  have  been  the  last 
act  of  devotion  of  some  loving  hand  that 
had  no  resource  with  which  to  employ  the 
professional  carver. 

The  inscription  which  states  that  Eliz- 
abeth Phillips,  the  celebrated  midwife, 
attended  the  birth  of  3,000  children  has 
been  altered  to  130,000  by  a  mischievous 
prefixing  of  the  figure  1  and  the  adding 
of  an  o. 

Standing  upon  the  hillside  is  a  large 
and  massive  slab,  commemorating  Mrs. 
Rebekah  Mason,  "  who  died  one  hour 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  that  occupies 
the  same  grave,"  which  they  have  made 
their  abode  since  1748.  There  is  an- 
other stone,  in  memory  of  the  children 
of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Rebekah  Froth- 
ingham  ;  it  is  a  sad  record  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  five  infants,  Abigail,  the 
daughter,  and  four  sons  all  bearing  the 
name  of  their  father ;  one  only  attained 
the  age  of  four,  but  most  of  them  died  in 
the  year  of  their  birth.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  stone  can  be  seen  this  comment : 

"  Our  lives  is  ever  on  the  wing 
The  moment  when  our  life  begins 
We  all  begin  to  die." 

Thomas  Beecher,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  and  ancestor  of  the  famous 
Beecher  family,  was  buried  within  this 
enclosure. 

Some  of  these  old  stones  have  watched 
the  growth  of  the  city  from  its  infancy ; 
there  are  among    them    those    that    had 


been  standing  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  when  the  shots  went  shrieking 
over  their  heads  on  their  mission  of  de- 
struction toward  Bunker  Hill.  All  of 
these  dangerous  missiles  did  not  fly  clear 
of  this  spot ;  one  of  the  early  relics  bears 
testimony  to  this  fact,  and  was  once 
marked  very  definitely  with  a  semi-circle 
in  the  corner,  where  the  shot  did  its  mis- 
chief, —  but  collectors  of  antiquities  have 
.  chipped  this  portion  of  the  stone  until  the 
original  manner  of  mutilation  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

Throughout  the  year  these  discolored, 
cracked  and  crumbling  mementoes  take 
upon  themselves  various  garments.  In 
the  fall  the  withered  leaves  that  play  at 
hide  and  seek  about  the  time-worn  veter- 
ans, delight  in  drawing  near  to  their  mel- 
ancholy faces,  and  despite  the  rude  winds 
that  would  wrench  them  away  they  cling 
to  some  sturdy  weed  and  gather  them- 
selves lovingly  about  the  base  of  the 
tablet,  sheltering  the  unprotected  inscrip- 
tion. The  winter  rains,  when  frozen  on 
their  surface,  shield  them  from  the  sting- 
ing blast.  Now  comes  the  snow,  stealing 
so  gently  down  that  one  might  fancy  it 
feared  to  wake  the  dead  from  their  long 
rest,  crowning  these  dark  forms  that  raise 
their  heads  above  the  gathering  mantle 
of  white  to  receive  their  curious  and 
colorless  caps.  Spring  comes  ;  the  winter 
costume  melts  away,  to  be  replaced  by 
one  of  brighter  colors ;  the  little  bird,  for 
the  first  time  on  the  wing,  alights  upon 
these  ancient  forms,  and  with  his  round 
eyes  peeps  down  at  the  face  in  the  sepul- 
chral design,  as  though  wondering  at  the 
strange  and  ghastly  grimace  of  his  newly 
made  acquaintance.  Summer  deepens 
the  verdure,  shoots  up  the  graceful  weed 
and  bush,  till  it  droops  over  the  old  stones 
and  lets  the  sunlight  through,  here  and 
there,  to  flicker  on  the  surface.  The 
butterfly,  undismayed  at  the  epitaphs  pro- 
claiming that  life  is  but  the  road  to  death, 
takes  flight  from  the  cocoon  nestled  in 
the  very  letters  of  these  words. 
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THE   ORCHARD   PATH. 

By  Alice  Williams  Brotherton. 

SO  YOU'RE  bound  to  go  to  the  city?     You're  tired  to  death  of  the  farm  I 
'  "Big  enough  to  look  after  yourself,"  —  an'  you're  not  afraid  of  harm? 
Ah,  that's  the  way  that  you  all  go  !  The  same  old  story  you  tell.  — 
Sit  down  for  a  minute,  daughter.     Le's  talk  it  all  over  well. 

Dear,  don't  you  think  I  know  it?  —  I've  lived  it  many  a  year  ! 
This  starving  of  mind  and  spirit,  this  grinding  of  farmwork  drear ; 
Wearing  out  of  the  muscle,  an'  rusting  out  of  the  brain ; 
Working  your  very  heart  out  for  a  little  handful  of  gain  ! 

Daughter,  I  know  the  struggle,  from  first  to  last,  the  whole  ; 

How  it  hurts  to  crucify  longings,  how  it  aches  to  cramp  the  soul  !  — 

But  we've  got  air  and  sunshine,  the  fields,  an'  the  stars  at  night, 

An'  a  shelf  of  books  in  the  cupboard  for  the  hour  when  the  lamp's  a-light. 

Say  you  go  to  the  city  —  what  can  you  really  do  ? 

A  trifle  of  clumsy  sewing  ;  can  scrub  and  bake  and  stew. 

You've  not  the  learning  for  teaching.     You  could,  may  be,  "  stand  in  a  store  "' 

From  dawn  to  dark,  with  an  aching  back  an'  ankles  swollen  an'  sore. 

That's  all  that  there  is  before  you  ;  unless,  like  your  uncle's  Belle, 
You  ran  away  'ith  the  circus  (an'  her  end  you  know  right  well  !  ) 
After  the  raising  I  gave  you  you'd  hardly  go  on  the  stage. 
You  might  serve  hash  in  a  restyrant  for  a  pitiful  mite  of  wage. 

Drudging  all  day  in  the  basement,  and  sleeping  under  the  roof; 
Pain  and  wrong  at  your  elbow,  but  happiness  keeping  aloof; 
Deceit  hid  under  fair-seeming,  sin  stalking  free  in  the  street :  — 
Girl,  if  you  go  to  the  city,  that's  what  you're  bound  to  meet. 

By  some  one  wiser  than  we  are,  remember,  folks'  bounds  are  set. 
Look  into  what  lies  right  'round  you,  an'  see  what  good  you  can  get. 
There  in  the  crowded  city,  with  its  din  and  hurry  and  strife, 
They're  just  so  busy  'ith  living,  they  can't  learn  the  meaning  of  life  ! 

Here  under  the  stars  at  milking-time,  an'  out  on  the  fresh  green  sod, 
We  get  to  know  more  of  life's  meaning,  and  somehow  seem  closer  to  God. 
You'd  miss  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  orchard  trees  a-flower ; 
You'd  miss  the  scent  of  the  clover-fields  and  the  hush  of  the  twilight  hour. 

Isn't  that  some  one  a-coming,  out  on  the  National  Pike? 
Hark  to  the  cheery  whistle  !      Surely  that's  Atherton's  Ike. 
You've  taken  a  spite  against  him  because  of  his  homely  name. 
If  it  was  Irving,  or  Austin,  would  it  be  just  the  same? 

Isaac  meant  "Laughter"  in  Hebrew.     That's  what  he's  like  to  me, 
With  his  tossing  hair  and  twinkling  eye%and  deep  voice  full  of  glee. 
No,  he  wouldn't  look  well  in  a  pen- tailed  coat  an'  a  white  cravat ;   his  han's 
Are  fitter  for  breaking  unruly  colts  than  twiddlin'  with  ladies'  fans. 
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But  I  know  the  stock  that  he  comes  from,  —  not  a  mean  strain  in  the  lot ; 
And  the  love  of  an  honest  man,  my  girl,  is  the  best  that  life  has  got. 
You  quarreled  with  him  a-Sunday.      How  do  /  know  ?     Mothers  guess. 
Run  to  your  room,  —  you've  a  minute  to  put  on  the  clean  pink  dress. 

Shining  and  white  and  broad  it  runs,  to  the  city,  that  National  Road. 
Seems  always,  like  that  one  in  Scripture,  leading  to  sin's  abode  ; 
And  yon  little  track  through  the  briars,  that  runs  to  the  orchard  gate, 
Like  the  thorn-set  narrow  pathway  at  whose  end  the  angels  wait. 

Ike's  turned  off  into  the  orchard ;  closer  the  whistling  hies. 

The  glare  of  that  dusty  sunny  pike  is  like  a  pain  to  my  eyes. 

Brief  as  the  blaze  of  autumn  leaves  is  ever  a  true  love's  wrath  ! 

Thank  God  !  there's  the  pink  through  the  briars  :  she  has  taken  —  the  orchard  path. 


JAMES    PARTON, 

By  Julius  H.    Ward. 


HE  fields  of  the 
writer  and  actor  are 
different.  The  one 
through  the  pub- 
lished word,  if  it  be 
seasoned  with  wit 
and  grace,  reaches 
out  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  other  is  much  more  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  if  he  be  a  really  great 
man  is  the  observed  of  all  observers  ;  but 
if  he  is  to  live  in  successive  generations, 
he  must  have  the  engaging  writer  to  re- 
count his  deeds,  or  his  name  is  lost  to 
the  world.  Thus  the  writer  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  actor  if  his  name  is  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  and  the  actor 
is  necessary  to  the  writer  if  he  is  to  have 
fitting  subjects  in  which  he  can  display 
his  skill.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  writer 
and  a  puissant  individuality  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but,  magnificent  as  his  prose  style  is, —  a 
style   which  has  had  vitality   enough    to 


live  down  to  the  present  time,  —  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  us  to-day  by  the  indefa- 
tigability  of  one  James  Boswell,  whose 
wonderful  memory  and  qualities  of  hero 
worship  have  combined  to  produce  the 
most  fascinating  biography  in  the  language, 
through  which  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acters in  English  literature.  It  is  by  vir- 
tue of  the  gifts  of  Boswell  that  Dr.  John- 
son is  an  unspeakable  delight  to  us. 
Boswell  is  simply  a  person  aside,  and 
yet  to  him  we  owe  the  entertainment 
which  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson  sup- 
plies us  with.  Perhaps  the  self-efface- 
ment of  a  great  writer  is  his  most  com- 
mendable quality.  It  takes  one  man  to 
live  a  notable  life,  and  it  takes  the  best 
work  of  another  man  to  make  the  story 
of  the  first  man's  life  interesting  and  en- 
gaging. The  late  James  Parton,  like  his 
great  predecessor,  James  Boswell,  was  the 
prince  among  biographers  of  this  coun- 
try.    Whether  his  subject  was  a  friend  or 
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a  foe,  whether  he  believed  in  the  integ- 
rity and  principles  of  the  man  or  not,  he 
brought  the  signal  quality  of  unswerving 
truthfulness  and  impartiality  to  his  work ; 
and  his  ability  to  tell  a  good  story  is  such 
that  in  his  books  you  never  think  of  the 
writer  apart  from  his  work.  He  reaches 
the  highest  point  of  good  work,  which  is 
the  forgetfulness  of  self.  Mr.  Parton  is 
remarkable  among  the  writers  of  his  time 
for  this  quality.  George  Bancroft  struts 
through  his  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  like  a  turkey  gobbler  in  a  barn- 
yard, conscious  at  every  step  that  he  is 
bigger  than  his  subject.  We  have  no 
more  striking  instance  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  our  literature,  unless  it  may  be  in 
the  whoops  of  Walt  Whitman ;  but  even 
Whitman's  utterances  are  the  words  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  a  vision.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  Mr.  Parton's  work 
should  be  rightly  appreciated,  that  he 
should  be  neither  exalted  as  if  he  were 
what  he  was  not,  nor  misunderstood  in 
his  true  capacity  and  outreach.  He  was 
a  very  gifted  and  remarkable  man,  but  he 
belonged  not  to  the  rank  of  men  of 
genius,  but  to  the  small  and  distinct  class 
of  men  who  do  their  work  without  push- 
ing themselves  into  notice,  and  who  have 
a  rare  faculty  for  seeing  things  and  de- 
scribing them  as  they  are.  He  would  be 
the  last  to  claim  a  rank  for  himself  that 
did  not  belong  to  him.  He  was  not  a 
man  without  opinions  and  convictions, 
but  he  was  too  well-rounded  not  to  re- 
spect the  convictions  of  others  and  not 
to  know  his  place.  If  he  did  not  see  the 
whole  of  a  subject,  he  did  not  pretend 
that  he  did.  A  more  absolutely  honest 
man  I  have  never  known.  When  he 
trusted  others,  which  was  not  the  work 
of  a  moment,  he  trusted  with  his  whole 
nature.  He  had  been  so  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  using  his  experiences  ob- 
jectively and  to  making  his  materials  do 
duty  in  print  that  his  whole  intellectual 
life  was  as  responsive  to  his  will  as  the 
keys  of  the  piano  to  the  intentions  of  the 
player.  He  rejoiced  like  most  literary 
workers  in  a  few  friends,  well  chosen,  to 
whom  he  could  speak  with  entire  free- 
dom. It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  this 
freedom  of  access  to  him ;  and  although 
we  did  not  meet  often,  when  we  did  meet 


he  was  something  more  than  communica- 
tive, and  we  found  amid  wide  differences 
of  opinion  that  there  was  a  large  range 
of  common  ground  between  us.  He  had 
no  enmities  to  others,  no  fads  to  be 
treated  tenderly,  no  whims  to  be  allowed 
for,  but  was  a  simple,  earnest,  resolute, 
hard-working  man,  who  had  his  bread  to 
earn,  and  who  tried  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
position  where  he  found  himself. 

I  did  not  know  him  until  he  had  been 
living  for  several  years  in  Newburyport 
and  had  begun  to  buy  his  leisure.  He 
was  then  busy  on  the  "Life  of  Voltaire," 
and  was  full  of  enthusiasm  over  his  hero. 
He  liked  to  talk  of  his  work  at  such 
times  to  a  sympathetic  person,  and  he 
always  said  things  that  were  unconven- 
tional. He  saw  sharply  and  keenly  the 
vital  things  of  life  either  in  his  heroes  or 
in  the  persons  of  his  own  time,  and  his 
talk  was  seasoned  with  these  suggestive 
points.  To  talk  with  him  for  an  hour  in 
this  free  way  was  to  obtain  suggestions 
that  would  last  a  month  for  one  engaged 
in  daily  editorial  writing.  Though  Mr. 
Parton  was  not  an  unconventional  man,, 
and  had  no  oddities  to  speak  of,  he  saw 
things  intellectually  in  an  unconventional 
light,  and  his  talk,  without  in  any  sense 
being  affected,  was  suggestive  and  racy 
beyond  that  of  almost  any  man  I  have 
ever  known.  He  liked  to  meet  his 
neighbors,  his  acquaintances  among  labor- 
ing men,  the  boys  who  lived  near  him, 
and  strangers,  and  to  talk  with  them  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  as  he  might  have  op- 
portunity, and  in  this  way  he  came  to 
have  a  large  social  influence  and  did  a 
great  amount  of  good.  He  never  seemed 
to  have  any  aim  in  this  matter,  but  sim- 
ply talked  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
mind  and  heart,  making  himself  felt, 
wherever  he  was,  as  a  social  force.  He 
undoubtedly  was  picking  up  materials  all 
the  time,  which  could  be  wrought  into 
his  writings,  but  it  never  seemed  to  others 
that  he  was  interviewing  them,  and  he 
gave  pleasure  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  with  whom  he  talked.  He  had 
high  ideas  of  literary  art  and  service. 
He  would  not  do  hasty  work.  He  was 
methodical,  patient,  regular  and  persis- 
tent, and  in  time  he  had  become  so  able 
to  control  his  mind  that  it   responded  tO' 
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his  will  like  the  body  to  his  mind.  He 
did  not  tax  himself  to  work  out  great 
feats  within  a  short  time,  or  if  he  was 
hard  pressed  he  gave  himself  rest  as  soon 
as  the  strain  was  over.  He  did  not  burn 
midnight  oil,  neither  did  he  resort  to 
wine  or  tobacco  as  stimulants  to  his 
brain.  He  was  one  of  the  most  temper- 
ate men  I  have  ever  known.  He  kept 
his  faculties  every  day  as  near  as  he  could 
at  their  best,  and  life  flowed  on  from  day 
to  day  with  an  evenness  and  a  quietness 
that  made  his  home  life  not  only  pleasant 
for  others  but  beautiful  in  itself. 

His  habits  were  to  breakfast  about  half- 
past  seven,  then  to  work  in  his  garden  in 
the  summer  for  an  hour,  and  then  to  shut 
himself  in  his  work-room  where  he  could 
be  sure  to  be  undisturbed  until  half-past 
twelve.  Then  he  dined,  and  after  that, 
in  his  later  years,  took  a  nap.  Then  he 
was  ready  for  callers  or  visits  to  friends, 
or  for  the  reading  which  might  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  next  day. 
After  tea  he  was  usually  the  companion 
of  his  family,  hearing  his  wife  or  niece 
read  aloud  some  book  or  magazine  ;  and 
this  was  his  daily  round,  unless  broken  in 
upon,  month  after  month,  year  in  and 
year  out.  He  did  not  often  go  to  Boston 
or  New  York,  or  seek  a  large  number  of 
literary  acquaintances,  and  yet  he  was 
never  unsocial.  He  was  the  light  and 
life  of  two  clubs  in  Newburyport,  and  he 
was  extremely  fond  of  a  good  square 
talk,  in  which  he  was  fired  up  to  his  ut- 
most. In  early  life  he  had  an  extremely 
quick  temper;  he  could  not  argue  his 
case  without  getting  into  a  heat ;  but  such 
was  his  control  of  himself  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  middle  life  that  this  tenden- 
cy to  fly  into  a  passion  had  passed 
away,  and  he  could  master  himself  with 
ease. 

The  facts  of  his  personal  career  are 
few  and  without  much  public  interest,  and 
yet  they  are  the  waymarks  in  a  life  which 
if  spent  in  soberness  and  industry  and  in 
quiet  retreats,  was  not  without  its  throes 
and  disappointments  and  struggles  and 
success.  Mr.  Parton  was  born  in  the 
cathedral  town  of  Canterbury,  England, 
February  9,  1822.  His  ancestors  were 
originally  French  millers  and  farmers,  and 
had  emigrated  to  Canterbury  at  the  time 


of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
four  years  old,  and  one  of  his  earliest 
memories  was  that  of  walking  across  a 
field  in  black  clothes  to  attend  his  funeral. 
This  had  such  a  sombre  effect  upon  him 
that  he  never  after  that  date  liked  to  con- 
form to  the  usual  rules  prescribed  for 
mourning  in  the  family.  One  of  his  last 
counsels  to  the  household  before  his  own 
decease  was  that  they  should  not  follow 
the  custom  of  mourning  at  his  funeral 
and  after  he  had  gone.  His  mother  and 
her  little  family  removed  to  this  country 
when  James  was  five  years  old.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
city  and  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  In  the 
latter  place,  he  began  studies  prepara- 
tory for  college.  He  was  in  a  boarding- 
school,  where  subsequently  he  became  an 
assistant  teacher.  It  was  the  distinction 
of  this  school  that  it  manufactured  Chris- 
tians. It  bore  a  great  reputation,  be- 
cause nearly  every  boy  who  passed 
through  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Church.  Young  Parton  here  for  the  first 
time  saw  that  religion  was  used  as  a 
cloak  for  hypocrisy  and  bigotry,  and  as 
an  aid  to  business.  This  did  not  lead 
him  to  give  up  his  position  as  teacher, 
but  it  compelled  great  searchings  of  heart 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  religion  which 
then  passed  current  in  society.  He  could 
not  go  to  college  because  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  his  expenses,  but  used  to 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  for  extra 
work,  and  studied  Greek  in  those  hours 
much  further  than  the  young  men  usually 
do  who  go  to  the  university ;  but  gradu- 
ally in  after  years  he  dropped  it  and  did 
not  take  it  up  again. 

He  next  found  himself  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Samuel 
Edwards,  afterwards  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, in  the  charge  of  an  English  and 
classical  school,  for  the  preparation  of 
boys  for  college,  and  in  this  school  he 
was  very  successful.  He  used  to  live 
much  with  his  pupils,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  them.  On  Saturday  afternoons 
he  would  take  nearly  the  whole  school  on 
walks  to  notable  localities  around  Philadel- 
phia, or  to  paper  mills  or  to  foundries  or 
other  manufacturing  places,  and  explain  to 
them  the  principles  which  were  here   in 
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operation  and  the  part  which  these  inter- 
ests had  in  the  business  of  life.  He  had 
what  was  regarded  by  his  pupils  as  an 
ideal  school.  He  was  very  fond  of  teach- 
ing ;  he  had  a  passion  for  it,  natural  in- 
stinct and  capacity  to  convey  information 
to  others  in  a  pleasant  way,  and  he  used 
to  say  that  if  he  were  an  emperor  his 
greatest  joy  would  be  to  institute  an  order 
of  rank  for  meritorious  people  and  to 
place  teachers  in  the  highest  rank  in  that 
order.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  a 
teacher  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  seed  of  religious  doubt 
which  had  been  sown  in  his  mind  at 
White  Plains  had  begun  to  bear  fruit. 
In  1846  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton  of 
Philadelphia,  a  young  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  about  his  own  age,  delivered  a 
course  of  six  sermons  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, intended  to  help  young  persons  to  a 
correct  belief.  Mr.  Parton  attended 
them,  and  when  they  were  concluded 
went  to  Mr.  Newton  to  know  if  he  had 
anything  to  add  to  what  he  had  said; 
but  the  young  divine  had  no  message  for 
one  who  had  begun  to  seriously  question 
the  reality  of  supernatural  religion.  Mr. 
Parton  subsequently  slowly  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Christianity,  as  it  is  com- 
monly understood,  had  no  reality  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  and  rejected  it  as 
a  system  not  to  be  believed.  Before  this 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  his 
school  with  prayer.  He  simply  announc- 
ed, when  he  was  clear  in  his  convictions, 
that  hereafter  the  school  would  be  opened 
without  prayer.  He  made  no  explana- 
tions, and  resorted  to  no  subterfuges,  but 
the  result  was  that  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  up  the  school.  It  broke  up  the 
future  for  him  and  left  him  without  an 
occupation.  He  returned  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  waited  for  something  to 
turn  up.  Before  this  he  had  written  but 
little,  and  his  first  literary  work  was  done 
for  the  pleasure  of  it.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis 
was  then  in  the  heyday  of  his  reputation 
as  a  literary  man,  and  was  conducting  the 
Home  Journal.  Mr.  Parton  sent  in  his 
first  contribution  at  this  time,  not  know- 
ing whether  he  had  the  literary  gift  or 
not.  It  was  an  article  on  "  Jane  Eyre,  " 
and  he  discussed  the  question  whether 
the  author  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  inclin- 


ing to  the  latter  view.  He  sent  this 
contribution  in  by  stealth,  and  as  it  was 
not  printed  for  two  or  three  weeks  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Willis  regarded  it  as 
unworthy  of  publication.  Greatly  to  his 
joy,  picking  up  a  copy  of  the  Home 
Journal  shortly  after,  he  found  that  his 
essay  had  been  printed  in  full.  He  had 
been  anxious  to  recall  it,  but  now  he  was 
glad  that  he  had  not  done  so.  This  little 
incident  had  more  to  do  with  his  direc- 
tion toward  a  literary  career  than  any- 
thing else.  Pie  was  shortly  after  engaged 
by  Mr.  Willis  to  write  regularly  for  the 
Home  Journal,  at  $10  a  week. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of 
his  literary  career  was  taken  about  1850. 
While  he  was  employed  on  the  Home 
Journal  he  remarked  one  day  to  a  New 
York  publisher  that  an  interesting  story 
could  be  made  out  of  the  life  of  Horace 
Greeley.  WThen  asked  why  he  did  not 
do  it,  he  said  that  it  would  require  an 
expensive  journey  and  a  year  of  labor, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  money  to  sup- 
port himself  while  writing  it.  The  pub- 
lisher offered  to  advance  him  money,  and 
he  began  at  once  to  collect  materials  from 
the  neighbors  of  Horace  Greeley  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  for  the  writ- 
ing of  the  book,  which  appeared  in  New 
York  in  1855  as  the  "Life  of  Horace 
Greeley.  "  It  was  published  when  Mr. 
Greeley  had  risen  to  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  was  a  fresh  and 
typical  biography  of  a  notable  American. 
It  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  literary 
world,  and  at  once  introduced  the  author 
into  a  new  field.  It  caused  him  to  be 
widely  known,  and  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self henceforth  to  authorship  as  a  profes- 
sion. He  also  began  at  this  time  to  write 
on  various  political  and  literary  topics. 
He  now  made  his  first  ventures  upon  the 
lecture  platform,  which  was  then  a  great 
field  of  literary  effort  in  New  England, 
and  soon  found  himself  one  of  the 
notable  men  of  the  day. 

His  next  book  was  a  collection  of  "The 
Humorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage from  Chaucer  to  Saxe,"  which  was 
published  in  1856  by  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
of  Boston.  While  it  was  only  a  piece  of 
literary  editorship,  it  met  with  a  remark- 
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able  success,  and  has  gone  through  many 
editions. 

In  January,  1856,  he  was  married  to 
Sara  Payson  Willis,  then  a  widow  with 
two  children,  who  had  lifted  herself  out 
of  straitened  circumstances  by  her  pen, 
and  had  become  well  known  as  a  writer 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  "  Fanny 
Fern,"  which  she  signed  to  her  first  piece, 
and  by  which  she  grew  famous  before 
even  her  friends  knew  that  she  was  a 
writer  at  all.  He  made  her  acquaintance 
in  New  York  city  while  he  was  the  as- 
sistant of  her  brother  in  the  office  of  the 
Home  Journal.  She  had  begun  to  write 
for  the  New  York  Ledger  in  1854,  a  con- 
nection which  she  retained  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  and  in  which  she  was  joined  by 
her  husband  not  long  after.  The  two 
found  in  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  a  liberal  and 
intimate  personal  friend,  who  regarded 
their  joint  contributions  as  of  signal  value 
to  his  paper,  and  who  paid  for  them  lib- 
erally. Mr.  Parton,  indeed,  became  such 
a  constant  contributor  to  the  Ledger,  that 
he  was  soon  identified  with  the  paper  as 
one  of  its  regular  staff,  and  retained  that 
position  until  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
If  the  full  history  of  Mr.  Bonner's  busi- 
ness relations,  which  were  always  supple- 
mented by  friendly  relations,  with  Mr. 
Parton  and  "Fanny  Fern"  could  be  re- 
lated, it  would  be  one  of  the  most  hon- 
orable and  delightful  statements  of  friend- 
ship and  helpfulness  which  could  be  re- 
lated. Mr.  Bonner  still  survives,  and  if 
he  should  ever  feel  inclined  to  give  his 
reminiscences  of  his  relations  to  literary 
people,  his  dealings  with  the  Partons  as 
publisher  and  friend  would  be  a  delight- 
ful episode. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  Mr. 
Parton  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  regular 
engagement  with  Mr.  Bonner  on  the 
Ledger.  It  provided  a  steady  income  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  by  this  means 
he  was  able  to  take  hold  of  the  really 
great  works  which  now  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  his  wise  and  sagacious  industry. 
His  first  effort,  after  finishing  the  Greeley 
volume,  was  to  write  the  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Aaron  Burr."  It  was  prepared  from 
original  sources ;  and  in  it  he  attempted 
to  restore  to  Burr  the  outlines  of  a  man. 
Burr  had  been  painted  as  a  devil.     Mr. 


Parton  never  desired  to  make  him  a  pop- 
ular character  or  a  hero,  and  was  vexed 
and  amused  when  such  an  intention  was 
attributed  to  him.  He  neither  admired 
Burr  nor  wished  others  to  do  so ;  he 
simply  thought  him  interesting,  and  tried 
to  make  him  appear  so  to  others.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  blot  out  the  dark 
spots  in  his  career  or  to  apologize  for 
him.  He  was  immensely  attracted  by 
the  romance  of  Burr's  life,  and  he  showed 
in  this  work  great  ability  to  handle  polit- 
ical facts  and  give  them  their  place  and 
order  in  a  popular  narrative.  His  next 
undertaking  was  the  "  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson."  In  writing  this  work,  as  in 
writing  the  one  on  Aaron  Burr,  he  had 
access  to  abundant  and  original  materials. 
He  visited  New  Orleans  and  the  surviv- 
ing friends  of  Jackson,  and  sought  to 
make  a  photographic  picture  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  An  instance  of  his 
trustfulness  and  generosity  to  another 
struggling  literary  adventurer  at  this  time 
is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Parton.  He  had  saved  from 
his  earnings  the  sum  of  $200,  which  he 
intended  to  use  in  making  a  trip  to  New 
Orleans  in  order  to  gather  materials  for 
the  biography  of  Jackson.  He  was  ap- 
proached in  New  York  by  an  impecuni- 
ous poet,  since  widely  known  to  fame, 
who  was  in  great  distress  and  needed 
badly  that  amount.  He  assured  Mr. 
Parton  that  he  could  command  the  money, 
whenever  he  required  it,  and  with  this 
assurance  Mr.  Parton  loaned  this  little 
fund,  reserved  for  his  Southern  trip,  in 
good  faith.  It  did  not  improve  his  trust 
in  human  nature  to  find  that  the  poet 
had  betrayed  his  confidence  and  had  told 
a  falsehood  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  him,  and  that  Mr.  Parton  was  sim- 
ply one  more  of  the  persons  who  had 
placed  confidence  in  the  wrong  man. 
The  money  was  never  returned,  and  Mr. 
Parton,  a  wiser  and  a  poorer  man,  had  to 
devise,  in  days  when  he  had  no  spare 
capital,  other  means  with  which  to  make 
the  journey  for  gathering  the  materials 
that  would  give  a  graphic  interest  to  his 
story  of  the  life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Another  misfortune  befel  him  in  bring- 
ing out  this  work.  A  large  subscription 
list  had  been  obtained  in  the  South,  where 
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Andrew  Jackson  was  best  known,  and  he 
was  depending  upon  the  payment  of 
these  subscriptions  on  the  delivery  of  the 
first  volume.  Hardly  had  the  first  of 
the  three  volumes  been  published,  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  book  to  be  deliv- 
ered or  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
subscriptions.  A  work  from  which  he 
had  hoped  to  reap  a  sum  sufficient  to 
secure  his  literary  independence  was  al- 
most devoid  of  profit,  and  the  second 
and  third  volumes  were  published  at  a 
iieavy  loss  to  his  publishers  and  himself. 
After  the  war  was  over  it  had  a  reason- 
ably large  sale,  but  nothing  like  what  it 
would  have  had  if  the  civil  war  had  not 
broken  in  upon  his  fortunes. 

While  the  conflict  was  raging,  he  be- 
came so  deeply  interested  in  General 
Butler's  course  at  New  Orleans  that  he 
wrote  to  General  Butler  and  proposed  to 
prepare  a  work  upon  his  administration 
at  New  Orleans,  if  the  general  would 
give  his  consent.  The  doughty  chieftain 
was  greatly  pleased  with  Mr.  Parton'.; 
offer,  and  granted  him  every  facility  to 
write  an  impartial  account  of  what  he  did 
during  the  war  in  that  southern  city. 
Mr.  Parton  composed  a  large  part  of  this 
work  at  General  Butler's  home,  having 
full  command  of  his  papers  and  his  per- 
sonal explanations,  though  the  general 
did  not  read  a  line  of  it,  except  a  page 
picked  up  by  chance,  until  it  was  finished. 
Mr.  Parton  was  not  much  given  to  hero 
worship,  and  while  his  subsequent  rela- 
tions to  General  Butler  were  always 
friendly,  the  breach  between  them  in 
opinions  and  in  principles  constantly 
widened.  It  was  the  general's  natural 
abilities  which  chiefly  commanded  his 
admiration.  He  very  strongly  disap- 
proved of  many  of  his  public  acts  and 
utterances,  which  was  natural  for  one  who 
always  acted  on  his  own  information  and 
judgment ;  and  yet  the  general's  per- 
sonal kindness  to  him  was  keenly  appre- 
ciated and  found  a  warm  response  until 
the  end. 

When  Mr.  Parton  first  visited  New- 
buryport,  he  was  a  guest  of  General  But- 
ler, who  was  sailing  in  his  yacht  along 
the  North  Shore.  He  was  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  water  views    and  rural 


beauty  of  the  place.  Several  years  later, 
when  his  wife's  daughter  and  her  niece, 
then  an  orphan,  were  seeking  a  less  ex- 
pensive home  than  New  York,  his  favor- 
able impressions  of  Newburyport  as  a 
quiet  New  England  city  revived,  and  he 
suggested  that  Miss  Eldredge  should  take 
her  niece  to  this  place  and  make  it  her 
permanent  home.  Mr.  Parton  was  at 
this  time  himself  in  the  deepest  affliction 
from  the  loss  of  his  intimate  companion 
in  letters,  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife, 
and  his  interest  in  "  Fanny  Fern's " 
granddaughter  was  all  the  more  intense 
from  his  close  relation  to  her  by  mar- 
riage. When  Miss  Eldredge  removed  to 
Newburyport  and  had  established  her 
home  there,  Mr.  Parton  proposed  that 
she  should  allow  him  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  he  bought  the 
house  they  occupied,  in  order  that  the 
little  company  might  live  in  a  home  in- 
stead of  a  boarding-house.  He  proposed 
to  give  her  the  house,  but  she  was  un- 
willing to  accept  it  from  him,  and  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  Mr.  Parton  should 
remain  in  the  family  as  a  boarder,  and 
that  his  wife's  daughter  should  pay  him 
rent  as  her  landlord.  He  could  not  bear 
to  be  separated  from  these  dear  friends, 
and  in  his  then  shattered  and  broken 
life  the  care  of  this  little  girl,  whose  name 
was  Ethel,  and  who  afterwards  took  the 
family  name  of  Parton,  was  a  great  com- 
fort and  satisfaction.  Out  of  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  aunt  of  this  child 
and  of  the  grandfather  by  marriage  in 
her  future  welfare,  there  sprang  up  a  new 
and  unexpected  affection,  that  resulted 
in  the  marriage  of  Miss  Eldredge  to  Mr. 
Parton  in  the  spring  of  1876,  three  years 
after  they  had  established  their  home  in 
Newburyport.  This  new  relation  was 
almost  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Scrip- 
ture :  "  And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them."  As  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
without  his  knowledge,  made  the  mar- 
riage invalid,  Mr.  Parton,  who  was  the 
soul  of  honor  in  his  domestic  as  well  as 
his  private  life,  immediately  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  they  did  not  live  to- 
gether until  the  marriage  had  been  le- 
gally consummated  in  another  state. 
Great  happiness  came  to  him  through 
this  new  relationship  in   the   last  fifteen 
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•years  of  his  life.  In  the  new  home  what 
was  left  of  the  old  one  was  built  into  new 
foundations.  It  was  a  case  where  family 
friendships  ripened  by  easy  stages  into 
the  deepest  and  strongest  love.  Mrs. 
Parton  did  not  inherit  the  literary  genius 
of  "  Fanny  Fern,"  but  developed  as  a 
domestic  woman,  and  found  her  highest 
happiness  in  being  a  wife  and  mother. 

It  was  in  this  delightful  home  that  I 
first  met  Mr.  Parton,  perhaps  ten  years 
ago.  To  cross  that  threshold  was  to  step 
into  radiant  sunshine.  You  could  not 
spend  an  hour  in  Mr.  Parton's  society 
there  without  realizing  that  he  was  a 
happy  man.  At  my  first  visit,  two  little 
children  were  skipping  merrily  about, 
scattering  sunshine  in  every  direction; 
a  bright  girl,  now  fifteen,  who  can  swim 
like  a  fish  and  skate  like  a  boy,  and  wno 
lives  a  truly  natural  life,  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  genuine  girl ;  and  a  lad,  now 
thirteen  years  old,  named  Hugo,  after 
the  celebrated  Frenchman  whom  Mr. 
Parton  so  greatly  admired,  a  youth  who 
perhaps  thinks  more  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  swimming  and  playing  ball  than 
of  books. 

Though  Mr.  Parton  was  always  rather 
delicate,  he  shared  in  athletic  sports  in 
his  youth.  He  was  a  good  pedestrian 
and  an  expert  swimmer,  easily  making 
more  than  a  mile  at  a  stretch.  He  could 
manage  a  row-boat  or  a  sail-boat,  and  he 
played  most  of  the  boyish  games.  On 
his  return  from  a  year's  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land when  he  came  to  be  of  age,  one  of 
the  treasures  he  -brought  back  was  a  com- 
plete set  of  cricketing  apparatus.  He 
took  good  care,  when  he  had  children  of 
his  own,  that  their  brain  power  should  be 
well  complemented  with  brawn  power. 
He  bought  a  field  in  the  rear  of  his 
house  as  a  playground  where  his  boy 
could  invite  other  boys  and  make  a  play- 
centre  for  the  neighborhood.  He  used 
to  say  :  "  These  children  can  be  young 
but  once,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
all  the  joy  we  can  for  them."  There 
were  fine  currant  bushes  on  one  side  of 
this  playground ;  and  when  some  one 
remarked  to  him  that  the  boys  stole  his 
currants,  he  replied  with  a  sly  smile  : 
"  Did  you  ever  know  ripe  currants  to  stay 
on  the  bushes  when  boys  were  near  them  ?  " 


He  had  unbounded  resources  in  the 
direction  of  home  life,  and  it  was  this 
and  his  good  citizenship  which  gave  him 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  people  of  New- 
buryport.  His  grounds  permitted  of  good 
skating,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  staid 
citizens,  he  allowed  the  boys  to  skate 
there  with  his  own  children  on  Sun- 
days. Some  of  his  good  conservative 
neighbors  were  a  little  shocked,  but  Mr, 
Parton  was  so  much  beloved  that  it  died 
down  like  a  quick  fire.  On  my  last  visit 
at  the  house,  I  was  conducted  through 
this  playground,  and  through  the  stable, 
which  was  turned  into  a  playroom  for 
rainy  days,  and  over  the  rear  lot,  where  a 
swing  had  been  erected  among  the  apple 
trees,  and  which  was  in  active  use  during 
the  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  there.  Never 
was  a  milhonnaire  happier  in  showing  a 
friend  over  his  magnificent  home  than 
Mr.  Parton  was  in  setting  forth  the  excel- 
lences of  what  he  had  provided  in  a 
simple  manner  for  his  children ;  and  it 
was  in  moments  like  these  that  the  essen- 
tial goodness  of  the  man  appeared  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
was  prouder  of  his  early  peas  than  of  any 
book  he  ever  wrote,  and  he  thought  so 
much  of  them  in  the  season  that  one  day 
he  referred  to  a  column  of  peas,  when  he 
intended  to  describe  a  row :  literature 
and  gardening  were  in  very  close  rela- 
tions. He  used  to  coast  with  his  children 
and  live  in  the  same  atmosphere  with 
them.  He  never  exacted  from  them  a 
great  deference.  One  day  in  playing  balf 
with  Hugo,  the  little  fellow  was  out  of 
patience  with  his  father  because  he  did 
not  catch  the  ball  well,  and  burst  out  in 
his  temper  :  "  I  could  do  better  if  I  had 
a  fellow  that  could  hold  me."  At  another 
time,  observing  a  scratch  on  the  end  of 
Hugo's  nose,  which  had  the  Roman  shape, 
and  asking  what  was  the  matter  with  it, 
he  got  the  instant  reply,  "Roman  punch  !" 
Though  he  had  no  fondness  for  animal 
life,  children  and  animals  always  took  to 
him.  A  little  kitten  used  to  steal  up  into 
his  study  and  curl  up  in  one  corner  of  his 
desk  while  he  was  writing,  and  children 
whom  even  their  mothers  could  not  easily 
control  were  always  happy  in  his  arms  or 
in  his  presence.  He  had  an  intense 
hatred  of  cruelty,  and  if  he  ever  found  a 
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boy  inflicting  injury  upon  animals,  that 
boy  was  not  allowed  to  escape  from  his 
hands  without  an  attempt  to  persuade 
him  to  better  things ;  and  he  seldom 
failed  in  inducing  the  boy  to  do  better. 
He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  his 
little  son  ask  him  questions,  and  few  men 
ever  basked  more  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
children  than  he  did.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  never  knew  a  woman  to  amount 
to  much  in  after  life  who  was  not  some- 
thing of  a  tomboy  when  she  was  a  girl. 

The  culmination  of  Mr.  Parton's  home 
life  was  when  the  day's  work  was  done. 
He  kept  to  his  study  in  the  morning,  and 
always  had  a  mid-day  dinner.  The  tea 
was  not  a  substantial  meal,  and  when  it 
was  over  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  day 
began.  Mr.  Parton  usually  sat  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  liked  to  have 
every  member  of  the  family  contribute  to 
the  evening's  entertainment.  The  older 
ones  in  their  turn  read  aloud ;  and  in 
this  way  the  children,  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough,  had  an  introduction  to 
some  of  the  best  authors  of  the  day. 
Howells  and  George  Eliot  and  Kipling 
and  Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Wilkins  were 
mutually  enjoyed  in  this  way,  and  the  en- 
tertainment was  so  rich  and  hearty  that 
the  evening  recreation  became  the  chief 
family  entertainment  of  the  day.  He 
had  no  greater  pleasure  than  in  being 
read  to  by  his  wife  and  adopted  daughter, 
and  it  was  their  special  happiness  to  con- 
tribute in  this  way  to  his  enjoyment.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  him  to  go  outside  to  spend  his 
evenings ;  and  yet  he  was  a  pretty  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  two  social  and  lit- 
erary clubs  which  Newburyport  maintains, 
and  one  of  their  most  valued  members. 
He  was  a  good  talker,  and  neither  con- 
versed nor  thought  in  strictly  conventional 
channels  ;  but  he  had  learned  to  maintain 
his  opinions  with  so  much  frankness  and 
courtesy  to  others  that  even  the  orthodox 
members  of  these  clubs  treated  him  with 
great  respect,  though  they  might  not  ac- 
cept his  opinions.  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  should  make  much  of  the 
household  when  he  came  to  have  a  home 
of  his  own,  and  one  of  his  pleasantest 
essays  discusses  the  duty  of  being  agree- 
able at  home  and  at  the  table.     One  of 


his  sayings  is,  "  The  three  meals  and  the 
evening  are  the  reward  of  living."  When 
the  end  of  his  life  was  evidently  coming 
on  through  a  slow  illness  which  centered 
in  an  affection  of  the  heart,  he  recognized 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  keep  the  home  cheer- 
ful for  the  sake  of  others.  He  said  to 
his  wife  concerning  the  children  :  "  Do 
not  destroy  their  cheerfulness  ;  "  and  they 
were  allowed  to  go  to  school  as  usual  un- 
til two  days  before  he  died,  being  kept 
till  then  in  ignorance  of  what  was  im- 
pending. It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  in- 
tense domestic  feeling  that  after  the  birth 
of  his  first  child  he  always  called  his 
wife  "Mother." 

His  study,  when  he  first  went  to  live  in 
Newburyport,  was  on  the  first  floor,  and 
was  what  had  been  used  by  former  occu- 
pa'nts  as  the  parlor.  It  was  filled  with 
books  from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  contained 
the  larger  part  of  his  library,  and  it  was 
an  interesting  place  to  be  in.  It  was 
essentially  a  literary  workroom.  His 
books  had  been  bought  for  use  and  not 
as  a  library  of  the  standard  type.  You 
could  trace  the  progress  of  his  thought 
or  the  evolution  of  his  books  by  looking 
at  the  documents  and  volumes  on  partic- 
ular shelves  of  his  library.  It  was  really 
representative  of  his  work.  The  books 
which  we  all  enjoy  the  best  were  not  nu- 
merous in  his  collection,  and  those  which 
he  wished  to  read  the  most  he  used  to 
say  that  he  never  had  time  to  read.  In 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  most  other  men  of 
letters  who  are  constant  writers,  the  read- 
ing demanded  by  one's  work  materially 
cut  short  the  reading  that  one  would  like 
to  do  as  an  element  of  culture ;  but  by 
giving  his  evenings  to  literary  recreation 
he  was  able  to  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  the 
lighter  literature  of  the  day.  Nearly 
every  man's  library  shows  the  lines  of  his 
thinking,  and  Mr.  Parton's  was  such  that 
one  could  write  his  biography  to  a  certain 
extent  by  carefully  looking  through  his 
library.  Works  on  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion were  few  and  scattered,  but  volumes 
on  American  leaders  and  politics  and 
biography  were  very  numerous.  Many 
were  in  French,  and  he  had  large  collec- 
tions which  he  had  specially  made  with 
reference  to  his  biographies  of  the  early 
leaders  of  the  government.     His  library 
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was  unique  in  its  character,  containing 
very  largely  what  you  could  find  nowhere 
else,  and  having  comparatively  few  of  the 
books  that  everybody  owns.  In  this  lit- 
erary den,  where  he  received  few  persons 
besides  his  intimate  friends,  he  wrought 
at  the  "  Life  of  Voltaire  "  ;  and  the  nu- 
merous works  which  he  used  in  the  writ- 
ing of  that  biography  bear  witness  to-day 
to  the  thoroughness  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  executed  his  task.  Beyond  his 
library,  the  atmosphere  of  his  home  was 
not  especially  that  of  a  man  of  letters, 
and  yet  it  was  a  characteristic  remark 
made  to  me  once  by  Mrs.  Parton  :  "  I 
am  so  accustomed  to  living  with  a  literary 
man,  that  I  see  everything  in  the  process 
of  being  worked  up."  After  Mr.  Parton 
had  bought  and  refitted  his  latest  home, 
which  was  prepared  for  his  special  use, 
though  it  was  an  old  house  made  over, 
he  had  his  study  and  library,  where  John 
Foster  had  his,  in  the  part  of  his  house 
which  would  have  been  the  attic  in  other 
houses.  It  was  one-half  of  the  floor  that 
was  nearest  to  the  sky,  not  very  high 
studded,  but  a  place  which  was  fitted  to 
hold  perhaps  five  or  six  thousand  volumes, 
and  was  filled  with  shelves  for  books  on 
all  sides,  excepting  the  space  occupied 
by  windows  and  doors.  He  did  most  of 
his  writing  sitting  in  a  low  easy  chair  in 
one  corner,  and  resting  his  manuscript  on 
a  large  lapboard  that  lay  on  his  knees. 
This  study  and  library  still  remains  as  the 
great  biographer  left  it  on  the  day  that  he 
died,  October  17,  1891.  He  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  interrupted  when  he 
had  retired  into  this  upper  room  to  work ; 
and  it  was  here  that  his  contributions  to 
the  Ledger  and  the  Youth's  Companion 
were  written  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
of  his  life. 

There  is  a  tender  interest  in  the  custom- 
ary quarters  of  literary  men.  You  seem 
to  enter  into  closer  companionship  with 
them  when  you  sit  in  their  chairs  or  write 
at  their  desks,  or  dip  your  pen  into  their 
inkstands.  Their  greatness  does  not  in- 
spire you,  but  you  enter  into  a  closer 
realization  of  what  they  did  and  how  they 
felt.  It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  I 
entered  this  retreat  for  the  first  time  after 
Mr.  Parton  had  showed  it  to  me  as  the 
realization  of  his  ideas  of  literary  restful- 


ness,  attended  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  conscious  that  its  presiding  genius 
would  be  there  no  more. 

Mr.  Parton  had  true  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  people  with  literary 
gifts  should  manage  their  time  and  their 
incomes.  He  used  to  say  with  Aristotle 
that  the  great  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
man  who  had  brains  was  to  buy  his  leisure, 
if  possible,  before  his  brain  power  was 
used  up  and  he  was  unable  to  employ  it 
for  creative  or  original  work.  For  twenty 
years  he  labored  upon  the  "  Life  of  Vol- 
taire," making  it  to  him  a  costly  and 
toilsome  work,  because  he  could  never 
command  the  rest  from  daily  toil  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  live  deeply  and 
thoroughly  into  the  period  of  which  he 
was  writing.  He  constantly  advised 
younger  literary  workers  to  lay  by  every 
dollar  they  could  spare,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  something  to  fall  back 
upon  when  they  were  at  the  maturity  of 
their  powers.  Few  men  have  lived  among 
us  with  a  more  entire  dependence  upon 
literature  for  support  than  Mr.  Parton 
did,  and  few  have  been  more  prudent 
and  economical  and  wise  in  reserving 
something  for  old  age  and  for  the  time 
when  one  wishes  to  do  unremunerative 
work.  He  did  not  become  a  rich  man, 
but  from  the  Ledger  and  from  the  Youth 's 
Companion  he  received  a  steady  and 
liberal  income  for  his  weekly  contribu- 
tions, and  in  such  spare  time  as  he  "could 
reserve  amid  his  weekly  engagements  he 
did  the  work  which  will  preserve  his 
memory  in  our  literature  and  among  our 
men  of  letters. 

After  Mr.  Parton  had  finished  the  work 
on  "Gen.  Butler  in  New  Orleans,"  he 
wrote  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  which  was  the  first  compre- 
hensive effort  to  present  Franklin's  career 
to  the  American  people.  This  biography 
is  regarded  as  his  best  work,  though  he 
believed  that  the  "  Life  of  Voltaire  "  was 
his  most  important  achievement.  The 
"  Life  of  Jefferson  "  was  prepared  ten  years 
later,  and  was  perhaps  the  biography,  out 
of  all  that  he  wrote,  in  which  his  mind 
and  heart  were  most  closely  in  sympathy 
with  the  subject.  He  had  lived  so  much 
in  the  revolutionary  days,  and  knew  sc 
much    about    the    men   who    then    con* 
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trolled  opinion  and  were  actors  in  public 
affairs,  that  he  felt  and  often  expressed  a 
sense  of  gentlemanly  obligation  and 
fellowship  to  men  like  Jefferson  and 
Franklin,  and  he  used  to  dignify  them  as 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Franklin,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton.  The  Hamilton  family  were 
very  "  touchy"  about  his  treatment  of 
their  great  ancestor,  but  it  was  impartial. 
No  one  ever  doubted  it  save  the  Hamil- 
tons  and  a  few  of  their  friends,  and  even 
they  never  brought  forward  any  facts  to 
support  their  criticisms.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  to  be  entirely  faith- 
ful to  the  truth  as  he  understood  it. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  his  ideal  politician. 
He  considered  Alexander  Hamilton  a 
man  of  unwise  political  judgment.  Mr. 
Parton's  opinions  were  strong  on  the 
political  struggles  of  our  young  nation, 
but  they  were  founded  upon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  the  facts,  and 
these  he  strove  fairly  to  present.  Vol- 
taire was  his  ideal  of  an  impartial  re- 
ligionist, and  his  "Life  of  Voltaire"  fully 
expressed  his  conception  of  what  a  great 
biography  ought  to  be.  It  gave  every- 
thing about  Voltaire  and  his  age  that 
had  any  possible  interest,  and  it  prac- 
tically painted  the  manners  and  thoughts 
and  moralities  of  the  18th  century,  as 
they  bore  upon  his  career.  Nothing  was 
omitted  because  it  told  against  him, 
and  nothing  was  said  for  him  that  was 
not  strictly  true.  Open  this  book  at 
any  point,  and  you  are  immediately  in- 
terested in  the  narrative.  The  author 
never  expresses  his  opinions,  but  leaves 
his  author  to  speak  for  himself.  Vol- 
taire was  a  man  of  unparalleled  activ- 
ity, and  Mr.  Parton  follows  him  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  strangely  checkered  career. 
If  any  mistake  was  made,  it  was  in  giving 
too  many  facts  about  him.  The  world 
has  something  else  to  do  than  to  read 
1 200  octavo  pages  about  even  the  great- 
est man  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  lives 
of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Franklin,  as 
well  as  in  the  early  book  on  Greeley, 
there  was  a  large  and  interested  audience 
ready  to  appreciate  his  work ;  but  Vol- 
taire was  already  a  fading  figure  in  the 
last  century,  and  this  effort  to  fully  appre- 
ciate him  was  produced  when  the  persons 


interested  deeply  in  him  are  few  and  far 
between.  Mr.  Morley,  who  has  written 
with  singular  insight  into  the  career  of 
Voltaire,  and  into  the  lives  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  French  revolution,  highly 
appreciated  Mr.  Parton's  work.  Noth- 
ing more  painstaking  has  ever  been  done 
for  the  great  European  liberal  of  a  cent- 
ury ago.  He  regarded  this  biography  as 
the  finality  of  his  literary  life,  and  after 
it  was  completed  he  did  not  undertake 
any  other  work  of  large  scope. 

Other  writings  of  Mr.  Parton,  now  in- 
accessible, deserve,  now  that  he  has 
passed  away,  to  be  reproduced  in  a  new 
form.  They  include  his  splendid  mono- 
graphs in  the  North  American  Review,, 
in  the  years  when  it  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Lowell  and  Prof.  Norton.  The  papers 
which  he  wrote  on  Webster  and  Calhoun,1 
on  Chicago,  and  New  York  City,  and 
Girard  College  and  its  founder,  were  in 
his  best  vein,  frank  and  fearless  statements 
of  truth.  Mr.  Parton  never  feared  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  in  these  monographs  he 
surpassed  himself.  He  did  a  vast  amount 
of  work  that  was  simply  literary  drudgery. 
He  liked  to  speak  to  these  wider  and  less 
literary  audiences,  and  sometimes  wonder- 
ed if  he  was  not  accomplishing  more  in  that 
way  than  in  laboring  upon  works  better  in 
themselves  and  more  delightful  to  him- 
self. He  had  to  do  it  to  swell  out  his  in- 
come. He  seldom  wrote  anything  which 
did  not  have  pith  and  point.  One  of  his 
latest  books,  "  Captains  of  Industry,"  was 
drawn  from  these  contributions,  and  is  a 
work  to  stir  young  men  to  effort  as  they 
are  seldom  stirred  by  books  in  which  the 
great  turning  points  in  the  lives  of  others 
are  presented  to  them.  All  his  literary 
work  was  conscientiously  and  honestly 
done,  whether  it  was  intended  to  add  a 
penny  to  his  income  or  was  written  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  literature.  He 
never  wrote  a  line  to  the  discredit  of  the 
truth  or  good  morals,  or  persons  who  de- 
served well  of  others.  His  literary  career 
was  without  stain  or  blemish. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  him  on  a 
point  on  which  he  differed  from  a  great 
portion  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
one  who  had  given  up  the  belief  in  su- 

1  These  papers  were  republished  long  ago  in  "Famous- 
Americans  of  Recent  Times,"  but  much  of  his  later  work 
is  still  uncollected. 
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pernatural  religion.  This  was  not  accom- 
panied with  the  giving  up  of  a  belief  in 
good  morals,  or  with  any  throwing  of  dis- 
credit upon  the  truth  as  others  received 
it.  What  Mr.  Partem  believed  he  be- 
lieved with  all  his  heart.  Duty  and 
beauty  were  the  first  things  to  him  in 
religion,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  go 
beyond  them.  He  disliked  a  bigoted 
Liberal  as  much  as  a  bigoted  Christian, 
and  he  had  keen  sympathy  with  those 
free  religionists  who  take  destructive 
positions,  and  with  Colonel  Ingersoll  in 
particular;  but  he  considered  building 
up  better  than  tearing  down,  and  believed 
that  the  mission  of  the  destructives  was 
now  nearly  over.  Formerly  he  had  given 
his  services  with  pen,  voice  and  ready 
money  to  the  cause  of  liberalism,  both 
destructive  and  progressive  ;  and  this  he 
never  regretted,  though  in  later  years  he 
ceased  to  do  so.  The  last  time  I  met 
him  he  told  me  that  he  had  begun  to  go 
to  church,  —  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Newburyport ;  and  he  said  that  he  liked 
it,  that  it  was  refreshing  to  go  there,  and 
that  there  was  great  social  strength  in  it. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  moral 
instruction  of  his  children,  and  took  the 
utmost  pains  with  them  at  home.  He 
was  also  interested  in  the  service  at 
church,  so  far  as  the  music  and  the 
preaching  went ;  but  more  than  once  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  heard  to 
express  a  doubt  whether,  after  all,  it  were 
best  for  him  to  go  to  the  public  service, 


A  Corner  in  Mr.   Parton's  Study, 


lest  he  should  appear  thereby  to  lend 
countenance  to  the  practice  of  prayer, 
which  he  considered  humiliating  and  de- 
basing, and  which  it  was  always  painful 
for  him  to  witness  or  to  hear.  But  I 
never  knew  Mr.  Parton  to  say  what  would 
hurt  needlessly  the  feelings  of  any  one. 
He  did  what  he  thought  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  at  all  times  his  utterances 
on  these  subjects  were  honest  and  frank 
and  manly.  He  was  never  a  controver- 
sialist. In  regard  to  the  future  he  felt 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  would  like 
to,  and  that  he  must  wait  patiently  for 
larger  knowledge.  This  was  his  position 
in  life,  and  in  this  longing  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  larger  hope  he  died.  His 
ideal  Sunday  of  the  future  was  that  soci- 
eties should  exist  like  parishes  and  should 
devote  themselves  on  Sundays  to  giving 
and  receiving  the  bsst  moral  teaching 
that  could  be  had.  When  men  who  had 
natural  gifts  for  preaching  could  be  ob- 
tained, they  should  preach ;  and  when 
they  could  not  be  had,  there  should  be  a 
service  in  which  the  finest  things  in 
moral  literature  should  be  presented. 
He  would  have  all  the  arts  of  life  on  its 
beautiful  side  set  forth  most  fully  in  social 
work  among  the  people.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Parton  mellowed  a  great  deal  in  his 
feelings  on  religious  subjects  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  but  I  have  no  evidence 
that  he  changed  his  lifelong  convictions. 
He  lived  and  died  a  believer  in  simply 
natural  religion. 

He    was   very  fond  of  the 
writings  of    Keats,   Tennyson, 
Whittier,    Longfellow,    Lowell, 
and    of    the    best    translations 
of  Homer,  of  whom  he  never 
tired,  and  of  Shakespeare  above 
all  others,  whose    choice    pas- 
sages he  could  reel  off  by  the 
yard;    but    Robert 
Browning  he  could 
not     endure.       In 
poetry  he   cared  a 
great  deal  more  for 
beauty   than    duty. 
He    enjoyed    the 
perfect    play    of 
words  as  one  does 
the  notes  and  mu- 
sic— melody,  color, 
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and  the  exquisite  use  of  language  to 
clothe  a  thought  or  represent  a  scene. 
Nothing  interested  him  more  than  to 
meet  with  persons  whose  occupations 
were  entirely  different  from  his  own,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  laboring  people  in 
Newburyport  were  accustomed  to  stop  to 
talk  with  him  when  they  met  him  in  the 
streets.  The  Roman  Catholics  liked 
him,  and  people  of  all  denominations 
recognized  his  quiet  and  wholesome 
influence    in    the    community.       It    was 


notable  that  at  his  funeral  there  was 
a  very  large  attendance  of  poor  people 
and  children,  those  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him ;  and  at  this  last  gathering  of 
friends  around  his  silent  form  there  was 
no  gloom,  no  lack  of  sunshine,  and 
plenty  of  flowers.  He  was  a  lover  of 
light ;  he  believed  in  light ;  and  when  he 
was  taken  to  his  long  home  the  hearts  of 
those  who  followed  him  were  full  of  hu- 
man sorrow  and  yet  also  joyful  in  the 
hope  for  him  of  light  beyond. 


Mr.   Parton's  House  at  Newburyport 
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IT  WAS  a  thoughtless  and  impertinent 
freshman  who  one  day  remarked  to 
that  quaint  old  librarian,  John  Lang- 
don  Sibley,  that  his  precious  muster-roll, 
the  Harvard  Triennial,  was  for  the  most 
part  a  bare  record  of  shadowy  names. 
His  eyes  were  open,  but  their  sense  was 
shut  to  that  goodly  procession,  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  living  and  the  dead  in  un- 
broken order  of  classes,  for  two  centuries 
and  far  into  a  third,  in  one  grand  Com- 
mencement Day  review. 

Every  one  in  line  was  in  touch  with  the 
old  marshal,  and  for  all  he  would  answer 
Present  or  Accounted  for  in  his  roll  call. 
How  characteristic  his  mode  of  embrac- 


ing his  fellow  collegians,  as  if  by  personal 
reminiscence,  ranging  lightly  as  that  of 
Methusaleh  might  over  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years  !  "  I  recollect  only  two  alumni 
of  Harvard  University  who  were  younger 
when  they  graduated  than  Cotton  Mather  : 
Paul  Dudley,  born  3  September  1675, 
was  fourteen  when  he  took  his  first  degree, 
2  July,  1690;  and  Andrew  Preston  Pea- 
body,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born  19  March, 
181 1,  was  fifteen  when  he  graduated,  31 
August,  1826." 

What  other  mother  can  boast  of  three 
sons  so  united  to  match  Cotton  Mather, 
that  pyrotechnic  genius  of  Puritanism, 
Paul  Dudley,  that  scheming  head  of  the 
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bar  of  New  England,  and  Andrew  Preston 
Peabody,  that  teacher  whose  life  has  de- 
clared to  Harvard  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit? 
It  is  true  that  some  doubt  is  cast  on  this 
grouping  by  Mr.  George  Henry  Whitman, 
in  his  collection  of  "  unique  statistics 
and  reflections  "  ;  but  it  is  almost  hope- 
less to  challenge  the  tally  of  the  old 
librarian,  even  when  so  guardedly  stated. 
For  his  recollection  on  the  question  of 
priority  in  age  at  graduation  is  really  a 
modest  phrasing    of  the    exhaustive    re- 


Cotton   Mather. 

search  and  laborious  verification  which 
have  made  his  memorials  of  other  gradu- 
ates his  own  monument. 

Indeed  it  was  not  intentionally  contest- 
ed by  Mr.  Whitman,  who  was  pursuing 
his  special  inquiry  with  the  view  of  up- 
turning some  particulars  of  interest 
touching  the  younger  graduates  of  Har- 
vard and  tripping  up  the  heels  of  a  flip- 
pant assumption  that  precocity  is  com- 
monly followed  by  years  of  weak  medi- 
ocrity. This  he  succeeds  in  doing  so  far 
as  his  range  of  induction  extends,  for  the 
general  conclusion  is  amply  sustained, 
that  "  the  early  (premature  if  you  will) 
mental     development    of    the    hundred 


graduates  under  eighteen  suffices  to  show 
no  inferiority  in  the  professions  or  in  aver- 
age eminence."  In  this  list  are  num- 
bered college  presidents,  governors  of 
states,  clergymen,  statesmen,  jurists,  and 
scholars  of  national  reputation.  It  is 
further  curious  to  note  that  of  the  hun- 
dred only  thirteen  died  at  less  than  fortv- 
four  years  of  age,  while  the  span  of  life  of 
thirty-one  was  prolonged  over  the  vener- 
able range  of  from  seventy- six  to  ninety- 
six  years.  So  it  would  appear  that  the 
favored  ones  whose  cradles  are 
rocked  by  the  muses  may  hopefully 
look  forward  to  a  crown  of  white 
hairs  as  well  as  of  laurel. 

It  is  a  consoling  illusion  of  the 
tortoises  who  are  outstripped  by  the 
hares,  to  picture  a  slothfulness,  a 
stumbling  or  a  weakening  of  the 
legs  before  the  race  is  run.  This 
happens  in  the  fable,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  real  life  might  be  probed  to 
show  that  it  rarely  happens  outside 
of  the  fable.  Far  more  solid  is  the 
presumption  that  the  tree  is  inclined 
as  the  twig  is  bent,  and  that  a  good 
start  is  an  auspicious  opening  of  a 
good  long  run.  The  youngest  hun- 
dred who  have  gone  through  Har- 
vard are  in  evidence  at  hand  to  the 
point,  and  a  cloud  of  witnesses  might 
be  summoned  to  sustain  it  from 
every  avenue  of  distinction.  How 
swiftly  have  the  rounds  of  the  ladder 
been  mounted  when  early  brilliancy 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  energy 
and  industry  !  What  an  array  rises 
before  the  mind's  eye  of  great 
commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  authors 
and  artists,  men  of  action  and  men  of 
science,  who  have  climbed  the  steeps  and 
won  the  heights,  while  the  snails  and 
sluggards  were  making  mountains  of  mole 
hills  ! 

Is  there  more  substantial  support  for  a 
tickling  presumption  of  to-day,  that  the 
present  requirements  of  a  Harvard  course 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  the  curriculum  of 
past  generations  that  comparison  of  age 
at  graduation  is  essentially  misleading? 
What  does  it  signify  that  Cotton  Mather 
or  Fisher  Ames  or  George  Bancroft  or 
Andrew  Peabody  were  graduates  in  their 
teens,  seeing  that  they  never  knew  of  the 
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rocky  mountain  range  of  electives,  the 
fine  drawn  subdivisions  of  our  later  day 
education,  or  the  marvellous  strides  of 
science  in  the  seven-league  boots  of 
this  generation  of  shoemakers  ! 

It  is  true  that  the  heads  of  the  gilded 
youth  of  to-day  are  loaded  and  distracted 
as  never  before  with  the  multiplicity  of 
possible  learning,  and  yet  it  may  be  that 
the  striplings  Mather  and  Ames  and  Ban- 
croft and  Dudley  and  Peabody  could 
have  held  their  own  on  Commencement 
Day  in  the  application  of  reasoning, 
solidity  of  attainments  and  grip  upon 
what  they  knew  with  the  average  bach- 
elor who  pads  his  thin  understanding  on 
the  modern  stage. 

In  this  comparison  there  is  no  thought 
of  disparaging  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  college  in  these  later  years, 
or  decrying  the  extension  of  its  field  of 
inquiry.  The  university  of  to-day  is  a 
luxuriant  and  splendid  growth  from  the 
modest  handful  of  seed  sown  by  John 
Harvard.  But  with  its  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  varied  learning  have  come 
also  expanded  opportunities  for  wander- 
ing off  on  seductive  by-paths  in  a  ram- 
bling course  that  follows  the  indolent 
inclination,  the  immature  judgment,  the 
childish  prejudice,  the  popular  drift,  the 
ease  of  credit,  the  fledgling  vanity,  in 
preference  to  the  strain  of  mental  grap- 
pling. The  college  boys  of  to-day  have 
more  pitfalls  opened  to  them  as  well  as 
greater  treasures,  and  in  the  days  gone 
by  there  was  necessarily  less  stumbling 
as  an  offset  to  the  chances  of  a  more 
copious  acquisition.  Moreover,  the  best 
educated  mind  is  the  best  developed 
mind,  and  no  recital  of  petty  acquire- 
ments, however  heaped  up,  is  sufficient 
to  establish  a  superiority  of  development, 
nor  can  progress  be  measured  by  holding 
up  lists  of  text-books. 

Some  allowance  may  properly  be  made 
for  the  extension  of  the  range  and  re- 
quirements of  the  college  course,  but  no 
just  deduction  on  this  account  will  cut 
very  deeply  into  the  credit  of  the  young- 
est graduates  of  Harvard.  They  were 
first  at  the  goal  not  so  much  because  the 
track  over  which  they  ran  was  shorter 
than  the  track  of  to-day,  as  because  their 
legs  were  uncommonly  swift  and  they  ran 


without  ceasing.  The  waste  of  time  was< 
to  them  a  breach  of  duty,  an  abuse  of 
opportunity  and  a  loss  of  life. 

Through  the  glasses  of  the  old  libra- 
rian I  see  a  stocky  boy  with  a  sallow, 
puffy  face,  poring  over  a  well-thumbed 
Bible  in  Hebrew  text  by  the  dull  flicker- 
ing light  of  a  bit  of  tallow  candle.  The 
floor  of  his  little  chamber  is  bare.  A 
narrow  wooden  bed,  a  table,  a  couple  of 
hard,  straight-backed  chairs,  a  stand  for 
a  wash  basin  and  a  chest  for  clothes  are 
furniture  enough  for  a  Puritan  student. 
A  single  plain  shelf  holds  his  chief  trea- 
sure, a  row  of  worn  books  marked  with 
marginal  notes  from  title  page  to  end. 
He  mumbles  over  to  himself  phrases  of 
Latin,  shifting  turns  of  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  At  length  he  has  polished 
a  passage  to  his  taste  and  repeats  it  over 
in  full,  in  a  low  voice,  a  couple  of  times, 
to  fix  it  in  his  mind.  Then  he  lays  his 
Bible  with  reverent  care  on  his  shelf  and 
takes  down  a  copy  of  Cicero's  orations. 
He  skims  its  pages  in  rapid,  silent  read- 
ing until  his  eye  lights  up  sympathetically 
at  a  stirring  passage,  and  he  begins  to 
read  aloud.  The  spirit  moves  him  and 
he  swings  his  arms,  declaiming  with  pe- 
culiar nervous  emphasis,  denouncing  Cati- 
line with  every  sentence  in  rising  excite- 
ment until  his  tongue  trips  and  he  falls  to 
stammering  in  the  midst  of  the  flood  of 
invective.  At  this  he  stops  short  with  a 
vexed  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  begins 
again,  curbing  the  trip  of  his  tongue  and 
practising  the  "  dilated  deliberation  of 
speaking  "  by  which  with  persistence  he 
will  do  away  with  the  defect  that  has 
almost  discouraged  his  hope  of  success 
in  the  ministry.  His  change  of  atten- 
tion from  the  flow  of  thought  to  the 
measure  of  words  dulls  the  absorption  m 
his  recital,  and  his  ear  is  quick  to  hear  a 
knock  on  the  door.  Instead  of  calling 
"  Come  in  !  "  in  the  brusque  fashion  of 
our  day,  he  walks  to  the  door,  book  in 
hand,  and  opens  it  respectfully.  This 
time  it  is  not  a  conscientious  tutor  mak- 
ing certain  that  every  collegian  is  in  the 
fold,  but  two  students  who  have  called  in 
a  friendly  way  on  the  new  comer,  Cotton 
Mather.  It  was  before  the  age  of  inven- 
tion, and  hazing  had  not  yet  been  introduc- 
ed as  the  select  diversion  of  sophomores. 
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After  a  little  talk  in  which  the  volatile 
freshman  takes  the  lead  with  a  rattle  of 
puns,  geod  and  bad,  all  kneel  with  accus- 
tomed devoutness  and  instant  change  of 
mood,  and  the  boy,  Cotton  Mather,  offers 
a  prayer.  Then  the  stroke  of  nine  is 
anticipated  and  the  students  part  for  the 
night,  careful  to  keep  the  law  that  re- 
quires every  collegian  to  be  in  his  own 
room  after  that  hour.  For  a  half  hour 
longer  Cotton  Mather,  continues  his  read- 
ing, then  lays  his  book  aside,  undresses 
quickly,  blows  out  his  tallow  dip,  kneels 
once  more  beside  his  bed  for  a  closing 
committance  of  himself  to  God,  and  lies 
down  to  sleep. 

His  first  waking  thought,  as  his  last 
before  closing  his  eyes,  is  of  prayer.  The 
fervor  of  his  realization  of  the  continual 
presence  and  care  of  an  almighty  Provi- 
dence distinguished  him  even  among  the 
devout  Puritan  students.  He  prayed 
with  the  absolute  assurance  of  the  Divine 
ear  that  heard  his  faintest  whisper  and 
the  power  that  searched  him  at  all  times 
and  knew  his  thoughts.  At  every  hour 
of  the  day  he  might  be  seen  on  his 
knees,  confessing  his  shortcomings  and 
begging  forgiveness  and  the  unceasing  in- 
spiration of  divine  guidance  and  blessing. 
He  quickened  and  welcomed  the  like  de- 
votion in  his  fellow  students,  and  was 
glad  to  hold  prayer-meetings  of  two  or 
more  at  every  opportunity,  as  his  resort 
to  the  Bible  was  as  frequent  as  to  pray- 
ers. 

With  all  the  Puritan  conception  of  the 
essential  frailty  and  sinfulness  of  every 
son  of  Adam  and  the  black  doubts  of 
doom,  there  was  in  the  devout  boy  a 
swelling  conviction  that  God  would  make 
of  him  a  chosen  vessel  of  special  revela- 
tion. Some  day  or  night  would  come  to 
his  ears  the  call  that  came  to  Samuel, 
and  he  would  answer  from  the  first, 
"Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 
And  the  fume  of  an  earthly  vanity  was 
mingled  with  the  devotion  of  the  servant, 
for  his  upraising  was  inseparable  from  the 
service,  and  all  Israel  would  know  that 
Cotton  Mather  was  established  to  be  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord. 

How  many  things  contributed  to  the 
flower  of  this  expectation  !  To  his  high- 
strung,    imaginative    nature    the    idea  of 


close  communion  with  God  was  a  vivid 
consciousness,  rarely  matched  even  in 
those  days,  as  he  was  quick  to  perceive. 
He  saw  in  his  father  the  foremost  vicar 
of  God  in  the  New  World,  who  might 
naturally  look  for  special  tokens  of  divine 
favor  toward  him  and  his  children.  He 
felt  the  swelling  of  powers  of  mind  be- 
yond those  of  his  fellows,  and  his  conceit 
was  fed  by  the  ready  tribute  of  his  com- 
panions and  teachers. 

He  was  in  all  eyes  a  marvellous  boy, 
and  his  natural  precociousness  was  fos- 
tered by  every  incentive.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  learning  was  a  passion  with  him 
from  his  babyhood.  In  his  childhood  his 
mind  was  confined  in  the  straight-jacket 
of  the  time,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bind 
fast  a  nature  so  inquisitive  and  a  humor 
so  volatile.  He  had  in  extraordinary 
measure  the  faculty  of  skimming  the 
pages  of  a  book  and  bearing  off  the 
cream  with  a  sweeping  glance.  And 
with  this  rapidity  was  coupled  the  utmost 
determination  to  make  the  most  of  every 
minute  of  working  time.  This  all  who 
knew  him  agree  upon.  "  He  became 
acquainted  with  everything  by  a  kind  of 
intuition,"  says  one  recorder.  "  He 
seized  and  used  every  minute  with  won- 
derful energy."  He  was  "a  wonderful 
improver  of  time,"  says  another,  '•'  and 
'tis  almost  amazing  how  much  he  had 
read  and  studied."  "  BE  SHORT  !  "  in 
capital  letters  hung  over  his  door  as  a 
warning  to  encroaching  visitors.  "Damna 
fleo  rerum"  he  wrote  in  the  preface  of 
one  of  his  earliest  published  works,  "  the 
Boston  Ephemeris,  an  almanack  for  the 
Dionysian  year  of  the  Christian  Era," 
"Damna  fleo  rerum,  sed  plus  fleo  Damna 
Diei'um  ;  quisq  ;  potest  rebus  succurrere  ; 
nemo  Diebus." 

Even  his  morbid  conscience  could 
scarcely  reproach  him  with  the  waste  of 
one  golden  hour.  When  but  a  little  boy 
of  twelve  he  "  had  composed  many  Latin 
exercises,  had  conversed  with  Tully,  Ter- 
ence, Ovid  and  Virgil,  had  gone  thro'  his 
Greek  Testament  and  entered  upon  Isoc- 
rates,  Homer  and  his  Hebrew  Grammar; 
and  at  that  a^e  was  admitted  to  college," 
in  the  class  of  1678. 

When  Cotton  Mather  entered  Harvard 
the  college  was  summed  up  in  one  rickety 
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wooden  building,  so  fast  falling  into  de- 
cay that  it  recalled  the  far-fetched  classic 
comparison :  "Jam  segcs  est  ubi  Troja 
fuit."  The  little  brick  cage  set  up  beside 
it  for  Indian  students  only  served  to  re- 
mind the  colonists  of  the  homelier  adage, 
"  First  catch  your  hare."  The  new 
Harvasd  Hall,  a  neat  commonplace  build- 
ing with  gables  and  pointed  cupola,  but 
."a  fair  and  stately  edifice  of  brick  "  in 
the  eyes  of  the  day,  was  slowly  rising  to 
completion  two  years  later.  Old  Stough- 
ton  Hall  was  not  built  till  the  year  1700, 
so  that  the  single  hall  was  the  range  of 
the  college  walls  to  the  graduates  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  venerated  Chauncey  had  died  two 
years  before  Mather  was  admitted,  and 
his.  memorable  tribute  to  this  renowned 
head  of  the  college  could  have  had  slight 
foundation  of  personal  experience.  Urian 
Oakes  was  the  president  of  the  college, 
and  it  numbered  only  a  handful  of 
students,  Cotton  Mather's  class  at  grad- 
uation numbered  only  four,  and  the  aver- 
age for  years  did  not  reach  a  baker's 
dozen. 

In  these  days  Harvard  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  training  school  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  cast  of  its  education  had  this 
training  especially  in  view.  It  empha- 
sized the  prime  importance  attached  to 
religion  as  the  central  concern  of  life,  and 
made  the  Bible  the  fundamental  text- 
book. "Twice  a  day,"  says  Quincy, 
"  the  scriptures  were  read,  and  the  stu- 
dents were  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  their  proficiency  and  experience  in 
practical  and  spiritual  truths,  accompanied 
by  theoretical  observations  on  the  language 
and  logic  of  the  sacred  writings.  They 
were  enjoined  to  carefully  attend  God's 
ordinances,  and  were  examined  on  their 
profiting,  commonplacing  the  sermons 
and  repeating  them  publicly  in  the  hall." 

Next  to  the  essential  of  religion  the 
acquisition  of  Latin  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  course.  Hebrew  and  other 
ancient  languages  were  included,  and 
Greek  formed  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
education  throughout  the  course.  But 
Latin  was  the  prime  study,  honored  as 
the  tongue  of  the  scholar  in  all  the  homes 
of  learning.  To  speak  "true  Latin" 
both  in  prose  and  verse  was  made  an  es- 


sential requisite  of  admission,  and  by  the 
oldest  law  of  the  college  the  students 
were  forbidden  to  use  their  mother-tongue 
in  any  converse  or  communication  within 
the  gates  of  Harvard.  If  the  sophomore 
wanted  an  extra  slice  of  meat  pie,  and 
the  senior  held  out  his  mug  for  more 
beer,  they  were  expected  to  use  the  near- 
est Latin  equivalent ; —  and  if  the  smallest 
freshman  whispered  his  homesickness  in 
the  ear  of  a  classmate,  he  must  whisper 
in  Latin  or  find  some  corner  beyond  the 
ear  of  the  college  authorities. 

Doubtless  there  was  much  boggling 
Latin  written  and  spoken,  but  the  require- 
ment must  have  led  to  a  familiarity  with 
the  language  practically  extinct  to-day? 
and  there  was  a  constant  effort  to  urge  the 
mastery  and  the  polishing  of  the  Latin 
of  the  school.  So  Leonard  Hoar,  after- 
wards president,  writes  to  his  nephew,  a 
Harvard  freshman,  not  only  to  enjoin 
"  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  all  your 
converse,"  but  to  urge  him  to  seek  "  the 
purest  phrase  of  a  Terence  or  an  Eras- 
mus." Purists  of  to-day  may  smile  at 
these  classical  models,  but  there  are  few 
Harvard  graduates  who  would  not  be 
flattered  by  the  assurance  that  they  were 
within  touch  of  either. 

The  study  of  logic  in  the  text-books 
of  the  time  was  also  a  prominent  part  of 
the  course,  and  the  multitude  of  theses- 
required  of  the  students  for  a  master's- 
degree  cultivated  an  exactness  of  com- 
prehension and  statement  not  given  by 
ordinary  reading  or  recitation.  Illumin- 
ating enlargements  of  text-book  lessons 
were  certainly  not  lacking  under  such  an 
expounder  as  Chauncey,  and  the  small 
size  of  the  classes  permitted  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  powers  and  failings  of 
every  student  and  made  help  ready  and 
appreciative. 

Then  college  life  had  no  distracting 
allurements.  There  were  the  simple  out- 
door plays  of  the  time,  but  an  almost 
total  dearth  of  in-door  amusements  ex- 
cept those  of  bare-handed  invention. 
Cards  and  dice,  the  fashionable  dissipa- 
tions of  the  day,  were  barred  out  by  law,, 
and  formal  statute  was  scarcely  needed 
to  restrain  the  Puritan  students  from  the 
visible  wiles  of  the  devil.  The  food  fur- 
nished  at   the   college   commons  was  of 
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Spartan  simplicity  and  stinted  to  meagre- 
ness.  For  all  the  classes  the  hours  of 
study  were  strictly  prescribed,  and  ab- 
sence without  leave  was  formally  prohib- 
ited. From  entrance  to  graduation  every 
student  was  in  leading  strings,  and  his 
alma  mater  was  a  Minerva  fashioned  after 
the  pattern  of  a  New  England  school 
ma'am. 

The  humblest  freshman  of  to-day 
would  be  horror  struck  at  the  indignity 
of  such  a  punishment  as  was  inflicted  on 
that  Harvard  senior,  Thomas  Sargeant,  in 
the  year  of  Cotton  Mather's  admission 
to  Harvard.  Having  been  convicted  be- 
fore the  corporation  "  of  speaking  blas- 
phemous words  concerning  the  H.  G.", 
it  was  decreed  that  he  should  be  "  pub- 
lickly  whipped  before  all  the  scholars." 
So  the  culprit  senior  was  led  to  the  li- 
brary and  the  stripes  laid  on  conscien- 
tiously by  that  stalwart  "  instrument,  Good- 
man Hely,"  with  appropriate  prayers  by 
the  president,  before  and  after  the  flog- 
ging- 
It  was  lawful  for  any  member  of  the 
faculty  to  administer  correction  with  his 
own  hands  " by  Boxing"  when  the  stu- 
dent provoked  it,  and  this  primitive 
chastisement  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  time,  which  preserved 
the  custom  of  the  lower  schools  and 
regarded  the  collegians  only  as  boys  of  a 
little  older  growth. 

Yet  within  this  crude  and  straitened 
and  feeble  shell  there  was  a  kernel  of 
life  that  drew  students  from  the  mother 
country,  even ;  and  with  all  allowance  for 
the  attraction  of  the  orthodox  conduct 
of  the  college,  peculiarly  commending  it 
to  devout  non-conformists,  and  its  "  free- 
dom from  temptations  to  lewdness,"  there 
is  some  foundation,  at  least,  for  the  flat- 
tering assumption  of  Benjamin  Peirce, 
that  its  training  was  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  "  first  schools  of  the  old  world." 
For  back  of  its  meagre  faculty,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  an  array  of  the  greatest 
instructors  of  the  world,  Chrysostom  and 
Pelagius,  Duns  Scotus  and  Aquinas, 
Luther  and  Calvin,  Homer  and  Petrarch, 
Horace  and  Pliny,  Bacon  and  Camden, 
the  gift  of  John  Harvard,  the  "  first  real 
teachers  in  the  college,"  as  Dr.  Eliot 
truly  remarks.     Moreover   the  bachelors 


resident  with  their  distinctive  title,  "  Sir  " 
Downing,  Sir  Mather,  Sir  Dudley  and  the 
rest,  were  often  as  numerous  as  the  col- 
lege classes  and  added  greatly  to  the 
prestige  and  character  of  the  early  foun- 
dation. 

In  this  old  Harvard  training  school 
Cotton  Mather  was  distinguished  from 
the  day  of  his  entrance,  in  a  class  in 
which  his  fellow  students  were  four  or 
five  years  older  than  the  youthful  pro- 
digy. In  the  years  of  his  college  life  he 
certainly  equalled  if  he  did  not  eclipse 
the  wonder  of  his  earlier  showing.  He 
was  the  pride  of  his  father,  and  constantly 
urged  on  by  his  appeals  and  praise. 
Coupled  with  this  stimulus  and  direction, 
conceive,  too,  the  impress  on  such  a  na- 
ture of  the  wonderment  of  his  fellow 
students  and  the  distinguishing  commen- 
dation of  his  instructors,  declared  in  eu- 
logistic extravagance  by  President  Oakes 
on  the  impressive  occasion  of  his  address 
on  young  Mather's  Commencement  Day. 
After  reciting  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
his  most  reverend  grandfathers,  John 
Cotton  and  Richard  Mather,  he  concludes 
with  the  confident  hope  that  in  the  per- 
son of  their  grandson  all  these  graces 
might  unite  and  bloom  again. 

In  this  anticipation  indeed  all  New 
England  at  first  joined.  In  the  extraor- 
dinary precocity  of  young  Mather  the 
special  bounty  of  God  was  signally  re- 
vealed. Who  could  doubt  that  he  had 
been  raised  up  as  a  light  of  them  which 
are  in  darkness  and  a  glory  of  Israel? 
The  stripling  of  seventeen,  before  he  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree,  was  called  to 
preach  in  two  of  the  chief  pulpits  of  New 
England,  and  hoary  heads  bent  reverently 
to  hear  the  inspired  message  of  the  apos- 
tolic boy.  "  Regarded  as  the  hope  of 
the  clergy,"  says  Quincy,  "he  aspired  to 
be  their  champion,  and  for  a  short  time 
became  their  idol." 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this 
sketch  to  trace  precisely  the  strides  or 
the  stumblings  of  his  later  life.  He  was 
courted  and  consulted  from  his  youth  up, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  ardent 
nature  and  flattered  dogmatism  led  him 
into  pitfalls.  Every  school-boy  recalls 
the  strained  credulity  that  committed  him 
to  the  hunting  of  the  witches,  but  in  his 
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foe-lief  he  was  in  accord  with  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  clergy  of  his  time,  though 
his  peculiar  ardor  in  this  as  in  every 
cause  which  he  espoused  has  made  him 
a  shining  mark  for  the  shafts  of  reproach 
from  that  day  to  this.  But  every  school- 
boy does  not  recall  the  long  list  of  good 
works  with  which  this  same  zealot  was  no 
less  identified. 

Say  that  he  was  credulous,  nighty,  vain 
and  jealous,  insane  in  some  moods  and 
motions,  if  you  will,  but  let  it  be  said, 
too,  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
tiring worker,  reaching  out  in  every  field 
of  inquiry  for  the  possible  benefit  of  his 
fellow  men,  "  conquering  Iroquois  In- 
dian"  in  middle  age  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel to  the  natives,  introducing  the  method 
of  inoculation  to  combat  the  ravages  of 
small  pox,  detailing  the  history  of  New 
England,  declaring  the  "just  rules  of 
commerce,"  unfolding  the  education  of 
children,  advancing  the  study  of  music, 
multiplying  religious  exhortations,  and 
carrying  on  his  life-long  task,  rt  that  ad- 
mirable Labour  of  his,"  in  the  words  of 
the  chronicler,  Thomas  Prince,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "American  Bible,"  which  he 
did  not  live  to  publish.  Beside  Mather 
the  intriguer  and  witch  hunter,  put 
Mather  the  untiring  minister,  the  con- 
stant searcher  for  new  light,  the  willing 
benefactor  of  all  mankind. 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  the 
minister  of  the  North  Church  of  Boston, 
serving  first  as  the  assistant  of  his  father ; 
and  his  pastorate  continued  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  the  13th  of  February,  1728. 
It  was  a  heartfelt  and  unflagging  ministry 
in  every  department  of  a  Puritan  pastor's 
care.  His  work  can  be  reckoned  up, 
but  the  worker  eludes  comprehension. 
It  is  easier  to  misjudge  than  to  judge 
him.  His  mind  was  pendulous,  as  one 
of  his  most  discriminating  biographers 
has  observed,  and  though  attached  at  its 
highest  point  to  eternal  justice,  it  was 
ever  swaying  over  a  wide  range  of  notions 
and  impulses.  Oftentimes  a  riddle  to 
himself,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  measur- 
ing of  him  must  still  be  so  largely  con- 
jectural with  us. 

Another  glance  through  the  glasses 
brings  to  view  another  little  boy,  still 
younger  than  freshman  Mather,  standing 


hat  in  hand  in  the  college  yard  just  be- 
fore night-fall.  He  wears  the  plain  clothes 
of  the  Puritan  boy  modelled  in  miniature 
upon  the  dress  of  his  elders.  His  face 
is  capped  with  a  little  three-cornered  hat 
and  his  hair  caught  back  and  tied  with  a 
simple  bow  of  ribbon.  A  long  single- 
breasted  waistcoat  of  sober  color  comes 
below  his  hips  and  close  to  the  lower 
border  of  his  straight  cut  coat  with  its 
divided  tails,  folding  collar,  long  cuffs  and 
broad  lapels.  His  legs  are  cased  in  knee- 
breeches  and  hose,  and  his  shoes  topped 
with  bow  knots  of  narrow   ribbon. 

He  is  the  grandson  of  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  and  the  son  of  the  chief 
dignitary  in  the  New  England  provinces, 
Joseph  Dudley,  who  has  just  received  his 
commissonas  president  of  the  "  Colony  " 
from  the  hands  of  king  James.  But  he 
lifts  his  hat  respectfully  to  sophomore 
John  Hancock,  the  son  of  the  Cambridge 
shoemaker,  though  he  cannot  see  that  he 
is  saluting  the  grandfather  of  the  first 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

"  Dudley,  you  may  fetch  my  bevers 
from  the  buttery  to  my  room,  and  be 
quick  about  it,"  says  Hancock.  "Yes, 
sir,"  replies  Paul,  and  starts  off  at  the  word. 
To  the  upper  classes  the  freshman  filled 
the  shoes  of  a  fag  in  an  English  public 
school.  He  must  not  presume  to  keep 
his  hat  on  his  head  when  he  met  his 
seniors,  and  except  in  study  hours  he 
must  run  on  any  errand  without  delay. 
To  this  custom  social  position  bent  with- 
out exemption. 

Paul  Dudley  was  a  fag  like  other  fresh- 
men, but  his  extreme  youth  and  family 
distinction  made  him  a  figure  of  mark 
at  Harvard  from  the  day  of  his  entrance. 
His  classmates,  like  those  of  Cotton 
Mather,  were  several  years  his  elders,  and 
his  uncommon  ability  was  recognized  by 
the  college  at  large,  though  it  was  less 
showy  and  diffuse  than  the  gifts  of  that 
fiery  pin-wheel,  Cotton  Mather. 

He,  too,  was  urged  on  by  the  expecta- 
tion entertained  of  the  son  of  a  father, 
the  leader  in  the  state  affairs  of  New 
England,  as  Increase  Mather  was  in  the 
church  when  Paul  entered  Harvard.  He 
felt  the  goad,  also,  of  a  proud  father's 
incentive,  and  boy  as  he  was,  the  political 
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anxieties  of  the  day  and  the  trembling 
fortunes  of  the  colony  must  have  spurred 
him  to  redoubled  exertions  to  make  the 
most  of  the  certain  hours. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  sophomore 
year  when  he  saw  governor  Andros  re- 
ceived at  Harvard  on  Commencement 
Day  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
colony  and  the  representative  of  its  sover- 
eign. But  the  tribute  to  Caesar  did  not 
imply  the  rendering  to  Caesar  of  any 
jot  of  non-conformist  princ'ple.  So  the 
swelling  Andros  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  the  cool  ignoring  of  the  attendance 
of  his  companion,  clergyman  Robert 
Ratcliffe  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
whom  no  part  in  the  college  services  was 
offered,  regardless  of  the  probable  chag- 
rin of  the  governor. 

Still  the  shrewd  Puritan  divines  were 
as  clever  as  any  courtier  in  gilding  words 
on  occasion,  and  could  shift  off  quaking 
ground  with  any  artful  dodger  of  a  diplo- 
matic corps.  So  Andros  and  young  Dud- 
ley were  entertained  with  a  fine-drawn 
classic  comparison  of  that  odd-fish  knight, 
Sir  William  Phips,  to  Jason  of  old,  and 
the  lifting  of  the  silver  load  of  the  sunken 
galleon  was  likened  to  the  snatching  of 
the  golden  fleece. 

The  next  lift  of  the  curtain  shows  the 
English  revolution,  —  Andros  upset,  the 
old  colonial  magistrates  restored,  Dudley 
the  father  cast  into  prison,  and  the 
student  son  distracted  from  Tuily  and 
Terence  by  labors  to  effect  his  release. 
Another  shift,  and  the  supple  politician  is 
again  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  chief  justice 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  presiding 
at  the  trial  of  Leisler,  and  high  in  the 
favor  of  King  William's  viceroy  as  he 
had  been  in  the  graces  of  the  viceroy  of 
King  James.  Throughout  this  moving 
drama  Paul  Dudley  pursued  his  college 
course,  and  graduated  with  his  class  in 
the  summer  of  1690. 

In  the  years  that  followed  we  trace  him 
in  close  association  with  his  father,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  court,  entering  the  Temple  at  London 
as  a  student  of  law,  and  returning  to 
Massachusetts  at  length  in  1702  with  the 
coveted  appointment  of  Queen's  advo- 
cate for  the  province  of  New  England. 
The  facile  courtier  clashed  with  the  inde- 


pendent Puritans  and  incurred  the  dis- 
trust and  dislike  of  the  people.  In  the 
current  gossip  of  the  day  he  was  charged 
with  the  misuse  of  his  official  position  in 
discrimination  and  extortion,  and  his 
natural  arrogance  and  aristocratic  feeling 
come  out  in  black  lines  in  his  letter  to 
his  kinsman  in  London,  in  which  he  writes 
that  "  the  country  will  never  be  worth 
living  in  for  lawyers  and  gentlemen  till 
the  charter  is  taken  away.  " 

But  as  years  passed  by  he  trimmed  his 
course  to  the  wind  like  his  father  and 
gained  popular  favor,  as  his  repeated 
election  to  the  attorney-generalship  wit- 
nesses, buttressing  the  public  confidence 
in  him  by  the  rigidity  of  his  orthodox 
Calvinism.  He  joined  Judge  Sewell  in 
the  effort  to  counteract  the  alleged  Armin- 
ianism  of  President  Leverett  and  the 
Harvard  corporation,  and  contended  for 
years  as  a  champion  of  the  stricter  sec- 
tarianism in  the  conduct  of  the  college. 
It  is  probably  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
measure  the  mingling  of  ambition  and 
conscientious  conviction  in  his  contest 
for  the  control  of  the  corporation,  but  it 
is  entirely  just  to  credit  him  with  a  sin- 
cere devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  alma 
mater.  The  founder  of  the  Dudleian 
lectures  has  a  claim  to  a  judgment  that 
should  incline  in  his  favor  against  mere 
assumptions  of  adverse  criticism. 

In  his  strict  conformity  to  the  religious 
observances  of  the  day  he  was  perhaps 
no  more  remarkable  than  other  men  of 
leading  position  and  social  standing,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  his  devotion,  and  he  was 
particularly  interested  and  informed  in 
doctrinal  tenets  and  controversies.  How 
odd  to*  our  ear,  but  how  characteristic  of 
the  day,  was  that  quaint  discussion,  re- 
corded as  of  special  moment  by  Judge 
Sewell,  when  on  the  evening  of  April 
Fool's  Day,  in  Plymouth,  in  the  year 
1 7 14,  at  the  fireside  of  their  friend,  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  two  lights  of  the  law,  Sewell 
and  Dudley,  debated  at  length  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  Mr.  Dudley 
"  maintained  that  the  belly  should  not  be 
raised  up,  because  he  knew  no  use  for 
it." 

The  artful  lawyer  had  a  strong  taste 
for  natural  history  also,  wrote  essays  on- 
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American  subjects,  and  was  chosen  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
With  all  his  digressions  and  diversions  he 
was  ever  a  sharp  schemer  for  preferment, 
and  ready  to  push  others  out  of  the  way 
if  necessary  to  advance  himself.  "Mr. 
Dudley  would  be  chief  justice  or  nothing," 
said  Governor  Shute  to  Judge  Sewell  in 
1 718;  and  if  Sewell  had  yielded  his 
rightful  precedence  Dudley  would  have 
been  the  first  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts,  —  for  Shute  was 
not  indisposed  to  gratify  him.  But  the 
"judge  of  the  great  assize"  declined  to 
make  way  for  him,  and  then  it  was  seen 
that  Mr.  Dudley  much  preferred  a  seat 
on  the  supreme  bench  to  nothing.  So  he 
was  appointed  to  a  justiceship,  and  held 
it  acceptably  for  twenty-six  years,  until  in 
1745  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  profes- 
sional ambition  and  became  chief  justice, 
in  which  high  honor  he  died  six  years 
later,  in  1 75 1 . 

More  than  a  century  passes  before  we 
see  the  last  of  the  youngest  three  of  the 
graduates  of  Harvard.  In  the  interval 
the  struggling  college  had  become  a 
wealthy  and  prospering  foundation.  To 
the  single  hall  had  been  joined  in  succes- 
sive additions  the  original  Stoughton  and 
its  successor,  the  present  building  of  that 
name,  Massachusetts  Hall,  Holden  Chapel, 
Hollis  Hall,  Holworthy  Hall,  University 
Hall,  Divinity  Hall,  and  the  medical  col- 
lege in  Boston.  The  handful  of  books 
of  John  Harvard  had  expanded  to  a 
really  great  library,  and  elaborate  chemi- 
cal, philosophical  and  anatomical  appar- 
atus, with  a  mineralogical  collection,  bore 
witness  to  the  amplified  resources  and 
extension  of  the  lines  of  education. 
Twenty-five  professorships  had  been  es- 
tablished and  filled  with  men  of  talent 
and  promise,  an  array  in  notable  contrast 
with  the  slender  staff  in  the  days  of 
Mather  and  Dudley.  Even  the  grounds 
of  the  college,  now  beginning  to  bloom 
with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubberies, 
declared  the  all-embracing  range  of  the 
transformation. 

The  set  requirements  for  admission 
and  the  courses  of  study  had  been  ex- 
tended and  more  sharply  denned;  but 
the  entrance  and  career  of  Andrew 
Preston  Peabody  show  that  the  advance 


of  a  century  was  not  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  a  boy  as  young  as  Mather  and 
Dudley.  Young  Peabody  had  the  gift 
of  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  and 
a  mind  so  well  rounded  that  its  applica- 
tion along  every  line  of  study  was  almost 
equally  facile.  This  endowment  was  an 
advantage  from  the  start ;  but  the  chief 
reason  for  the  exceptional  proficiency  of 
the  young  scholar  was,  beyond  doubt,  his 
unflagging  determination  to  make  the 
most  of  every  working  hour  and  the  vigor 
of  body  that  matched  his  will. 

In  his  day  little  heed  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  overwork,  but  his  unre- 
stricted application  would  have  been 
checked  by  the  educational  caution  of 
to-day.  In  fitting  for  Harvard  under  his 
private  tutor,  Bernard  Whitman,  his  sole 
thought  was  of  progress,  and  he  grudged 
the  time  taken  for  meals,  and  stinted 
sleep.  He  violated  every  rule  of  hygiene, 
as  he  says,  but  he  broke  the  record  of 
Mather  and  nearly  reached  that  of  Dud- 
ley. At  the  age  of  twelve  he  passed  the 
Harvard  entrance  examination  success- 
fully, and  during  the  following  year  he 
covered  the  course  of  two  years  by  work- 
ing day  and  night  under  trie  direction  of 
his  private  tutor. 

He  entered  the  junior  class  at  Har- 
vard, a  boy  of  thirteen,  but  he  had  so 
thoroughly  mastered  the  preliminary 
course  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing pace  with  a  class  of  students  several 
years  older.  Dr.  Charles  Follen  was  then 
instructor  in  German,  and  full  of  ardor 
in  advancing  the  physical  training  of  the 
students  by  the  discipline  of  the  German 
schools.  He  established  the  first  gym- 
nasium at  Harvard,  on  the  open  delta, 
with  the  appliances  familiar  to  students 
of  to-day,  but  then  a  novelty  in  this 
country.  At  that  time  the  introduction 
of  the  course  in  German  was  an  experi- 
ment. Its  value  was  questioned  by  the 
classical  bent  of  the  day,  and  few  stu- 
dents cared  to  learn  any  modern  lan- 
guage except  French.  But  there  was 
general  appreciation  of  the  attraction 
and  advantage  of  the  gymnastic  training, 
and  it  was  of  notable  service  to  the  stu- 
dents at  large  and  to  young  Peabody  in 
particular.  Dr.  Follen  introduced  the 
practice,  also,  of  long  cross-country  tuns, 
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and  often  headed  a  long  troop  of  students 
in  such  an  excursion. 

In  the  entrance  year  of  young  Pea- 
body  the  last  effort  was  made  to  provide 
a  uniform  for  the  students.  The  suit 
resembled  that  of  the  West  Point  Acad- 
emy, with  crow's  feet  on  the  sleeves  in 
number  corresponding  to  the  years  of 
the  course.  The  like  effort  had  been 
made  in  the  preceding  century,  but  it 
was  abandoned,  as  the  latest  was,  after  a 
brief  time  of  trial.  Just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  the  senior  class 
at  Harvard  voted  to  take  its  degree  "  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  "  ;  but  the 
sentiment  at  Harvard  has  been  persistent- 
ly set  against  any  habit  more  distinctive. 

Other  more  substantial  reforms  were 
more  successful.  Peabody's  two  years 
in  Harvard  covered  a  period  of  transfor- 
mation. The  college  courses  and  ad- 
ministration were  largely  recast,  a  new 
system  of  discipline  was  adopted,  the 
range  of  elective  choice  was  much  ex- 
tended, departments  were  organized, 
classes  were  subdivided  and  students 
ranked  according  to  proficiency.  He 
persevered  in  the  studious  application 
that  had  so  remarkably  advanced  him, 
and  won  an  honorable  rank  in  his  class 
at  his  graduation  in  1826. 


In  the  years  immediately  following  he 
was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Portsmouth, 
Middleton  and  Meadville,  but  he  returned 
to  the  college  in  1829  and  entered  the 
Divinity  School  to  fit  himself  for  the 
ministry.  His  rounded  education  was 
marked  by  his  service  as  instructor  in 
Hebrew  and  in  mathematics  before  leav- 
ing the  college  in  1833  to  take  charge  of 
the  South  Parish  in  Salem,  whose  minis- 
ter he  continued  to  be  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Then  he  accepted  a  call  to  Har- 
vard, to  fill  the  chair  of  Plummer  Pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Morals  and  to  serve 
as  Preacher  to  the  University. 

From  that  day  to  this  his  service  is 
green  in  the  memory  of  every  Harvard 
student.  Twice  he  has  been  the  acting 
official  head  of  the  university,  and  until 
the  last  year  or  two  he  has  been  daily  in 
touch  with  the  students  as  an  instructor 
in  the  class-rooms.  But  his  influence 
has  not  been  confined  to  class-room  or 
pulpit.  To  every  troubled  student  he 
has  been  an  ever  ready  counsellor  and 
friend,  and  his  moving  presence  has  been 
a  benediction.  He  has  won  just  recog- 
nition as  a  rounded  scholar  and  an  ac- 
complished writer ;  but  the  crowning 
service  of  his  life  has  been  its  constant- 
outflow  of  humanity. 
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WHY  SONGS  ARE  SUNG. 

By  James    G.    Burnett. 


TIS  not  for  honors  he  may  win 
The  poet's  songs  are  sung ; 
'Tis  not  for  these  he  lets  us  in 
To  worlds  he  lives  among. 

No  bay  nor  laurel  would  he  wear ; 
But  that  for  which  he  longs, 
Is  only  that  someone,  somewhere, 
May  learn  to  love  his  songs. 


THE    OTHER   MOTHER. 

By  Adeline    Van  Nostrand  Do?t. 


NE  of  the  noisy  group 
of  children  always  to  be 
found  in  Cherry  Street 
had  fallen  on  the  pave- 
ment and  was  crying  bit- 
terly. In  a  more  aris- 
tocratic part  of  the  city  her  screams 
would  have  brought  many  mothers  to 
doors  and  windows ;  but  here  she  cried 
on  unheeded  except  by  her  playmates, 
who  stood  about  her  with  stolid,  specula- 
tive faces.  Finally  a  woman  who  had 
been  busy  in  the  back  of  one  of  the 
shops  heard  the  cry  and  came  hurrying 
out  of  the  door  and  down  the  street 
toward  the  little  group.  She  took  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  cuddled  it  against 
her  bosom,  soothing  it  with  crooning 
words  and  gentle  touches  that  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  from  such  coarse, 
rough  hands.  The  other  children  stood 
about  in  a  kind  of  wonder  and  surprise, 
offering  explanations. 

"We  ain't  touched  her,  Missus,"  — 
one  exclaimed  —  "honest,  we  ain't." 

"She  jest  done  it  herself,"  put  in 
another ;  "  she  allers  is  a  tumblin'  about, 
anyhow." 

The  woman  was  still  comforting  the 
child,  and  would  have  taken  her  back 
into  the  shop  with  her,  had  not  a  woman 
just  then  come  out  upon  the  opposite 
doorstep  and  called  to  her  in  angry  tones 
and  words  sprinkled  with  oaths,  to  "  leave 
the  child  come  to  her — she'd  teach  her 
to  trouble  folks  with  her  yelling  !  "  and 
"  Other  folks  had  better  look  out  for  their- 
selves  and  not  meddle  with  her  young 
ones  !  "  Her  voice  was  thick,  however, 
and  her  brain  dull  from  drink,  so  that  she 
was  satisfied  when  she  had  thus  delivered 
herself,  and  crawled  back  into  the  house 
when  the  child  was  put  down  on  the  pave- 
ment again.  When  she  had  disappeared, 
the  woman  hugged  the  child  to  her  own 
childless  heart  once  more,  and  touched 
caressingly  the  tangled  heads  of  one  or 
two  of  the  others.  Then  she  turned  and 
entered  the  shop  again  —  the  one  with 
the  three  gilt  balls  over  the  door. 


It  was  unusually  quiet  there  in  the 
shop  this  afternoon,  for  her  husband's 
brother  had  gone  off  to  the  races  for  the 
day  and  her  father-in-law  lay  in  a  half 
drunken  sleep  in  one  of  the  back  rooms. 
She  took  up  her  knitting,  which  lay  on  a 
chair  behind  the  counter,  seated  herself 
in  the  corner,  and  the  needles  began  to 
click.  A  meagre  light  crept  in  in  streaks 
through  the  dingy  window  panes,  and 
shadowed  the  curious  collection  of  ob- 
jects about  the  shop  as  though  it  wished 
to  discover  their  business  there.  It 
rested  on  the  widow's  homely  face,  soft- 
ening its  rugged  lines  and  discovering  a 
latent  sweetness  there.  She  was  a  Scotch 
woman,  and  had  the  patient,  steadfast 
blue  eyes  of  her  race,  set  under  a  brow 
that  in  a  more  fortunate  and  appreciative 
sphere  of  life  would  have  been  termed 
intellectual. 

Hers  was  a  strange  presence  in  this 
place  of  degrading  associations  and  this 
squalid  street.  It  was  as  though  a  fresh 
sea  breeze  had  found  its  way  into  a  stag- 
nant inland  swamp.  She  gazed  absently 
about  the  shop  as  she  knitted.  Many  of 
the  objects  that  her  eyes  rested  on  sug- 
gested strange  associations  to  her.  A 
number  of  musical  instruments  lay  on 
the  shelf  and  ornamented  the  walls  near 
the  windows,  and  she  could  see  the  gen- 
tle face  of  the  shabby,  starving  old  man 
who  had  brought  the  Stradivarius  violin 
that  hung  among  them ;  he  had  died,, 
she  remembered  hearing,  a  few  days, 
later.  She  recollected  when  the  French 
horn  was  brought,  and  knew  that  its 
owner,  a  young  German,  was  drinking 
himself  into  his  grave.  Watches  and 
rings  and  odd  bits  of  jewelry  lay  in  the 
glass  case.  They  were  not  very  valuable^ 
surely,  but  she  recalled  the  face  of  the 
young  girl  who  had  wept  when  she  had 
left  one  of  the  pieces,  —  the  ring  with 
the  single  pearl,  which  she  said  she  was 
coming  for  "  next  week  "  ;  that  was  three 
months  ago.  There  were  bits  of  furni- 
ture, too  :  a  quaint  carved  chair,  a  lac- 
quered   foot- stool,  an    old    piano,  whose 
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cracked  tones  with  their  relics  of  sweet- 
ness reminded  one  of  the  voice  of  a  little 
old  prima  donna,  still  struggling  to  hold 
her  place  in  the  musical  world.  A  rich 
crimson  China  crape  shawl  hung  over  a 
carved  oaken  hall-stand ;  and  there  were 
some  fine  gowns  that  had  been  part  of 
an  actress's  wardrobe.  An  old  musket 
stood  against  the  wall  beside  these,  stiff 
and  straight  and  taciturn,  as  though  it 
were  guarding  them. 

But  the  woman  ceased  to  be  mindful 
of  these  things,  as  she  knitted  on.  She 
was  thinking  of  her  far-away  Scotch  home, 
that  she  had  left  when  her  husband 
brought  her  away  to  America.  It  was 
only  a  little  fishing  cottage  perched  on 
the  crags,  but  she  longed  now  for  a  breath 
of  that  salt  air  and  a  glimpse  of  the  wild 
free  waves,  and  she  thought  of  the  kindly 
faces  gathered  about  the  fireplace.  But 
it  was  not  this  picture  that  filled  her  eyes 
with  tears.  It  was  the  emptiness  in  her 
arms,  where  a  precious  burden  had  lain 
for  so  short  a  time  —  only  for  that  short 
three  months.  Just  long  enough  it  had 
been  for  them  to  grow  accustomed  to  its 
sweet  dependence,  so  that  ever  after  they 
would  feel  the  invisible  presence  and  look 
for  the  warm  human  touch.  It  was  the 
another's  heart  of  the  woman,  which  no 
life  of  harshness  or  repression  could  subdue. 

The  foot-falls  in  the  street  outside  the 
open  door  grew  more  numerous  as  the 
scant  daylight  waned.  They  were  tired, 
heavy,  often  unsteady  footsteps.  Now 
she  heard  them,  and  now,  busy  with  her 
thoughts,  she  did  not  notice  them.  She 
was  almost  startled  when  a  young  man, 
with  a  quick,  sharp  tread,  turned  in  at 
the  door.  His  step  upon  the  floor  tore 
the  cobweb  of  memories  from  her  brain, 
and  with  an  effort  she  brought  her  mind 
tmck  to  the  present.  His  manner  was 
nervous  and  excited  as  he  thrust  his  hand 
Into  his  vest  pocket,  and  she  saw  that  he 
looked  ill.  A  feeling  of  pity  came  over 
her  as  she  noted,  too,  what  a  handsome, 
boyish  face  it  was,  not  really  bad,  and 
not  weak  either,  as  were  so  many  of  the 
faces  that  came  there,  although  one  could 
see  in  his  eyes  the  unmistakable  restless- 
ness and  fever  of  the  gambling  man,  who 
almost  always  comes  sooner  or  later  to 
haunt  the  pawn  shop.     She  had  learned 


well,  in  these  few  years,  the  meaning  and 
the  signs  of  this,  among  the  other  moral 
diseases,  and  she  had  seen  other  faces  as 
young  as  his  with  the  same  taint  in  them  ; 
but  her  pity  welled  up  fresh  from  her 
heart  at  each  new  sight  of  human  degra- 
dation, in  a  way  not  common  in  the 
pawn-shop  heart.  The  young  man's  face 
was  haggard,  and  his  clothes  were  un- 
kempt. When  in  his  nervous  haste  his 
hat  fell  off  almost  unheeded,  and  she  saw 
the  dark  curls  that  might  have  been  a 
child's,  her  mother's  heart  throbbed  yet 
again  within  her. 

He  had  found  what  he  sought  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  uncertain  fingers  was 
unrolling  something  from  a  bit  of  tissue 
paper.  An  exclamation  broke  from  the 
woman's  lips  as  the  covering  was  torn 
away.  It  was  a  miniature  of  a  woman  — 
a  beautiful  woman,  a  face  "  full  of  sweet 
records,  promises  as  sweet,"  a  young 
face,  a  face  which  could  not  grow  old. 
She  did  not  notice  the  rich  jewels  set 
about  it,  but  stood  murmuring, 

"Weel,  weel,  sae  bonny,  sae  winsome  !  " 

It  was  as  though  a  rare  and  lovely 
flower  had  been  placed  in  her  hand. 
But  as  she  murmured  and  exclaimed,  the 
face  of  the  young  man  grew  paler. 

"Don't!"  he  cried,  in  a  sharp,  pain- 
ful voice,  and  with  a  sudden  gesture,  as 
though  he  would  take  it  back.  "  Don't ! 
I  can't  bear  it.  —  What  will  you  give  me 
for  it?" 

She  took  the  miniature  in  her  hand 
reverently,  almost  as  she  might  have 
touched  the  beautiful  young  face,  had  it 
been  there  beside  her.  She  gazed  at  it 
earnestly,  —  for  loveliness  of  this  kind  or 
of  any  kind  rarely  came  near  her  life,  — 
and  then  she  turned  it  over  once  and 
again.  As  she  turned  it  the  second  time, 
an  inscription  on  the  back  held  her  at- 
tention :  "  For  my  little  son,  from  his 
loving  mother."  She  read  it  aloud,  and 
the  date  that  followed. 

"Ye'r  mother?"  she  cried,  "God's 
mercy,  lad  !  Ye'r  mother,  —  and  ye 
bring  it  here?  " 

His  hand  had  reached  for  it  spasmod- 
ically when  she  began  to  read,  and  now 
he  cried  again : 

"  Don't !  Don't  !  Let  me  go  !  "  — 
and  his  face  grew  rigid  with  pain. 
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"Ye  shall  not  go!"  exclaimed  the 
woman,  with  a  great  determination  wak- 
ening in  her  eyes.  "  Ye  shall  not  go  and 
tak  it  to  some  ither  place,  —  ye'r  mother  ! 
But  sin  ye  need  siller,  ye  must  aye  let  me 
gie  it  ye  wi'out  that.  I  am  a  mother, 
too,"  she  went  on,  half  proudly,  half 
pleadingly,  "  an  if  my  ain  bairn  wad  be 
but  a  wee  laddie  now,  still  I  ken  how  it 
wad  ha  been  wi'  me  had  he  parted  wi' 
aught.     There  !  lad,  there  !  " 

He  had  thrown  his  head  down  upon 
his  arms  on  the  counter,  and  his  frame 
shook  with  a  man's  dry  sobs.  The  gen- 
tle touch  of  her  hand  was  on  his  hair 
and  the  comforting  tones  of  her  voice 
were  in  his  ears,  speaking  to  him  as  though 
he  were  a  child. 

"Aye,  lad,  an  ye'll  tak  th'  siller  an' 
gae  back  t'  her,  —  there  !  there  !  An' 
if  ye're  been  wrang,  why,  there's  mony  a 
day  left  to  fill  wi'  gude,  brave  deeds,  and 
there's  mony  as  '11  gie  ye  th'  hand  o'  wel- 
come back.  An'  she'll  be  sae  glad  t'  see 
ye ;  her  hand  has  been  lonesome  for  the 
touch  o'  ye,  lad,  and  her  eyes  dim  for  th' 
sight  o'  ye  ;  an'  if  ye'd  been  to  th'  mouth 
o'  hell,  her  luv  wad  still  be  yours,  lad. 
I  ken,  lad  —  I  ken  —  because  —  I  am  a 
mother." 

A  little  breeze  came  in  through  the 
broken  pane  of  the  window  and  set  the 
strings  of  the  old  violin  quivering.  It 
stirred  the  folds  of  the  China  crape 
shawl,  too.  And  still  he  stood  with  his 
head  in  his  arms  upon  the  counter ;  and 
still  her  voice  sounded  in  his  ears. 

"  Don't  ye  ken  that  ye  are  her  ain,  lad, 
her  ain, — and  could  she  ever  be  happy 
wi*  you  awa'  frae  her?  I  ken  weel  how 
she  looks  aye  for  ye  at  the  fa'  o'  the 
night,  and  starts  wi'  each  step  in  the  street, 
and  wonders  where  her  lad  is.  Gae  home 
to  her,  lad,  gae  home  this  vera  night !  " 


There  was  a  tenderness  in  her  voice, 
as  though  she  were  pleading  with  her 
own  boy,  and  in  her  own  heart  was  the 
anguish  of  that  other  mother.  The  pent 
up  love  of  her  lonely  heart  was  spending 
itself  in  the  service  of  this  unknown  son 
and  mother.  It  found  its  way  into  the 
bewildered  brain  of  the  boy,  bringing  to 
him  without  his  will  all  the  tender  home 
memories  that  he  had  striven  against. 
He  almost  thought  the  hand  his  mother's  ; 
and  the  love  in  the  voice  might  well 
have  been  hers. 

There  was  quietness  in  the  little  shop. 
When  he  raised  his  head  from  his  arms 
and  straightened  himself,  the  feverish 
look  had  left  his  face,  and  a  tremor  of 
hope  was  driving  from  it  the  shadow  of 
despair. 

"I  will  do  —  what  you  say,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  go  —  to  my  mother  —  to-night." 

She  gave  the  miniature  into  his  hands 
again.  He  put  the  bit  of  paper  about  it 
tenderly,  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 
When  she  brought  the  money,  he  took  it 
from  her,  and  only  said  : 

"  I  will  take  it,  to  get  —  to  her.  She 
will  come  and  thank  you  —  some  day." 

He  raised  her  large,  rough  hand  to  his 
lips ;  and  then  he  left  the  shop.  But  he 
did  not  see  the  faces  in  the  crowded 
streets  nor  hear  the  noise  of  the  great 
city,  as  he  pushed  on.  He  saw  only  the 
vision  of  his  country  home ;  he  heard 
only  the  mother's  voice  whose  tone  had 
become  almost  lost  to  him  in  the  discord 
of  his  life. 

And  in  the  dim  and  dingy  street  the 
shadows  deepened  and  the  lamps  were 
lighted  ;  and  amid  the  gloom  and  babble, 
behind  the  counter  of  the  dusty  shop  — 
the  one  with  the  three  gilt  balls  —  the 
childless  mother  waited  on. 
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T  will  be  a  gathering  of 
the  war-horses  !  " 

"And  the  last  gath- 
ering !  " 

And  two  speakers 
passed  on  through  the 
crowded  street.  It  was 
the  day  of  Whittier's 
death.  I  had  been  waiting  all  sum- 
mer to  see  him,  anxious  to  put  into 
his  own  hand  the  completed  history  of 
"  Barbara  Fritchie."  Now  I  knew  that  I 
could  never  do  it.  The  spoken  words 
touched  the  chord  of  old  association. 
Must  I  not  go  to  this  gathering  —  touch 
once  more  the  hands  that  had  uplifted 
the  ark  of  Liberty  —  and  see  with  my 
own  eyes  what  cheer  had  come  to  the 
men  who  must  now  be  bent  with  the 
weight  of  fourscore  years?  The  necessi- 
ty became  more  urgent  as  the  days 
passed  on;  and  on  that  ioth  of  Septem- 
ber I  found  myself  at  the  station  on  my 
way  to  Amesbury,  with  my  dear  friend, 
Samuel  May,  beside  me. 

Mr.  May  is  now  eighty-three  years  old  ; 
and  how  thoroughly  the  defence  of  liberty 
has  preserved  him,  mind  and  body,  was 
proven  to  me  by  his  reciting  Whittier's 
last  poem,  the  tribute  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  as  we  journeyed  toward  Ames- 
bury.     Several  times  he  repeated  : 

"  We  leave  the  works  and  words  we  call  our  own, 

And  lift  void  hands  alone 
For  love  to  fill.     Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  things  gives, 

And  live  because  He  lives." 

"There  are  no  nobler  lines  than  those," 
he  said,  "  written,  too,  by  a  man  of  eighty- 
five  !  What  vigor,  what  profound  insight 
they  show  ! "  And  as  he  said  this  he 
seemed  entirely  unconscious  that  a  man 
of  eighty-three  was  showing,  by  the 
prompt  committal  of  the  lines  to  memory, 
and  the  ardent  sympathy  which  accepted 
them,  a  vigor  and  insight  quite  as 
precious  ! 

As  we  entered  the   station  we  encoun- 


tered a  crowd  of  remarkable  characteris- 
tics, consisting  of  men  and  women  who 
felt  profoundly  the  loss  the  world  had 
just  sustained,  and  were  bound  on  the 
same  errand  as  ourselves.  We  were  no 
sooner  seated  than  many  of  those  pres- 
ent came  sorrowfully  to  greet  Mr.  May. 
Almost  all  those  who  spoke  to  him  had 
passed  the  eightieth  birthday,  and  a  few 
were  much  older.  Parker  Pillsbury  came 
up  to  us  —  so  serene  in  broadcloth  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  associate  him 
any  longer  with  rotten  eggs  and  paving 
stones.  "  How  long  it  is  since  we  held 
meetings  together  !  "  he  said  to  me  —  so 
long  indeed  that  the  remembrance  is  like 
a  dream.  He  introduced  his  nephew, 
the  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts. 
Opposite  to  us  sat  Mr.  Hildreth,  a  Free 
Soil  editor,  and  with  him  his  son,  grown 
to  manhood  without  ever  having  seen  the 
face  of  his  father's  friend,  and  who  now 
came  to  look  upon  it  calm  in  death. 
Edna  Dean  Proctor  was  in  front  of  us  — 
whose  stirring  lyrics  often  gave  pleasure 
to  Whittier's  catholic  soul.  Governor 
Claflin  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Stedman,  Har- 
riet Prescott  Spofford,  Francis  J.  Gar- 
rison, Horace  E.  Scudder,  Edward  L. 
Pierce,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
and  Gail  Hamilton  had  come  at  an 
earlier  hour.  Parker  Pillsbury  seemed 
not  a  day  older  than  when  I  saw  him 
twenty  years  ago.  His  voice  and  eye 
were  clear,  his  hair  dark,  his  step  elastic. 
As  we  came  out  of  the  cars  at  Ames- 
bury  we  encountered  a  solid  sea  of  heads. 
In  all  the  towns  of  Essex  County,  in 
school  houses  and  town  halls,  commemo- 
rative services  were  being  held.  Here 
the  flags  were  at  half  mast,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings  were  draped  in  mourning. 
All  business  was  suspended,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  tolling  bell  gave  hint  of  the 
occasion.  As  we  drove  through  the 
street  —  lined  on  both  sides  by  crowds 
of  reverent  and  waiting  spectators,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  with  the  grief  that  all 
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felt  was  mingled  a  desire  to  see  those 
who  had  been  Whittier's  friends. 

The  house  which  had  been  Whittier's 
home  until  the  marriage  of  his  niece  is 
of  very  modest  dimensions.  The  crowd 
thickened  as  we  approached  the  house  — 
it  evidently  surrounded  it  on  all  sides. 
Opposite,  in  friendly  village  fashion,  the 
first  floor  of  a  neighbor's  house  was 
opened  as  a  lunch  room  for  those  who 
had  come  from  a  distance.  All  the 
morning  friends  had  been  coming  in  from 
the  neighboring  towns  —  in  wagons,  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot. 

We  went  through  the  front  door  into 
the  small  central  room  of  the  cottage. 
It  was  never  intended  for  a  hall,  I  think, 
but  must  have  been  a  sitting-room.  To 
the  left  of  it  is  the  room  which  the  poet 
built  on  a  few  years  before  he  left  this 
house,  and  which  is  called  his  study. 
The  room  is  narrow  and  low  studded. 

On  the  centre  of  the  parlor  wall  hung 
the  portrait  of  Whittier's  beautiful  mother. 
Hers  was  a  noble,  refined  head,  and  the 
poet  valued  this  picture  so  much  that 
when  after  it  was  finished  the  artist 
wished  to  make  some  change  in  it,  Whit- 
tier  would  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  from 
the  nail.  A  step  ladder  was  brought,  and 
the  artist  mounted  it.  "  My  home  will 
always  be  where  my  mother's  picture  is," 
he  said  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  live 
here. 

Below  the  portrait  of  his  mother,  and 
partly  across  the  window,  the  coffin  rested. 
The  flowers  were  so  massed  about  and 
over  it  that  they  reached  the  ceiling. 
They  rose  to  caress  his  mother's  bosom ; 
they  were  heaped  above  the  coffin  and 
hid  everything,  even  the  very  walls,  ex- 
cept the  blessed  face,  which  Sleep  seemed 
to  have  sealed  rather  than  Death. 

One  reverent  look,  and  we  emerged 
into  the  sunny  air  behind  the  house, 
and  found  ourselves  facing  a  wonderful 
sight.  A  small  lawn,  neatly  kept,  separ- 
ates the  house  from  the  trees.  In  the 
centre  bloomed  Whittier's  favorite  hy- 
drangea and  long  bending  stalks  of 
golden-rod.  Carpets  were  spread  here, 
that  the  older  people  might  sit  in  safety. 
So  close  to  the  hydrangeas  that  it 
pushed  the  blossoms  into  the  lap  of  those 
sitting  near  was  the  small  oval   table  at 


which  Whittier  usually  wrote ;  and  on 
this  was  a  Bible  and  a  large  brown  bowl 
of  the  deep  purple  "  barrel  gentian,  "  the 
best  substitute  that  could  be  found,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  sky  blue  fringes  dear  alike  to 
him  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  To  the 
left  was  a  trellis  with  a  grape  vine  on  it ; 
and  all  around  the  enclosure  outside  the 
fences  were  barns  and  outhouses  and  the 
rear  walls  of  other  homes.  Near  the 
table  a  chair  had  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
May ;  behind  and  around  it  were  the 
Newhalls,  Cartlands,  and  "  Friends,  "  the 
nearest  relatives  of  him  we  were  there  to 
honor. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  ground 
rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  house,  but  I 
think  it  must,  for  it  seemed  as  if  I  looked 
out  upon  an  amphitheatre  of  seats,  all 
very  close  together  and  many  of  them 
shaded  by  the  old  apple  trees.  Certainly 
three  hundred  persons  were  seated 
"within  the  gates,"  and  hundreds  more 
stood  all  through  the  services,  while  on 
the  fences  behind  the  trellis,  clinging  to 
open  doors  and  windows,  and  seated  on 
the  roof  of  adjoining  buildings  there  were 
many  others.  The  faces  of  the  people 
before  me  were  perfectly  distinct  as  the 
seats  receded ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  such 
a  congregation  has  gathered.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  enclosure  two  giant  trees 
stretched  each  a  low  arched  limb  over 
the  assembly ;  and  upon  these  sat  still  as 
death,  some  half  a  dozen  barelegged 
children,  who   hugged  their  naked  toes  ! 

They  had  waited  for  Mr.  May,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  seat  Mr.  New- 
hall  of  Lynn  rose  and  read  that  clause 
from  Whittier's  will,  which  requested  that 
the  services  might  be  simple,  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  Friends."  Then  followed 
a  long  prayer,  full  of  sober,  tender  thought 
—  which  seemed  simply  a  voice.  Mr.  Asa 
C.  Tuttie,  a  Friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, delivered  a  eulogy,  which  began  as  a 
Scripture  reading,  passed  into  a  personal 
tribute,  and  closed  with  some  of  the  last 
verses  of  Whittier's  last  poem  —  the  verses 
Mr.  May  would  have  been  glad  to  recite. 
"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright.  "  Seldom  since  these  words 
were  written  have  they  been  quoted  with 
such  entire  and  profound  fitness. 

Then  Mr.  William  O.  Newhall  bore  his 
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personal  testimony.  These  Quaker  trib- 
utes were  delivered  in  the  usual  monotone, 
and  related  not  to  Whittier  as  a  literary 
artist  but  to  the  manner  of  his  life.  Per- 
haps the  Friends  themselves  expected 
that  Professor  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
who  followed,  would  consider  that  other 
topic.  He  had  too  much  to  say  of  the 
obscurity  of  Whittier' s  origin  and  his 
early  disadvantages.  In  New  England 
we  rank  no  man  higher  than  the  farmer's 
son ;  nor  do  we  think  any  man  at  a  dis- 
advantage who  could  call  Abigail  Hussey 
mother,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Whittier 
sisters.  The  noble  influences  of  such 
affiliations  must  neutralize  all  the  draw- 
backs of  country  life  and  poverty.  If,  as 
Professor  Thomas  repeated,  our  poet  had 
"  fought  a  good  fight,  "  these  were  his 
inspiration  and  his  shield. 

Gertrude  Cartland  then  repeated  the 
exquisite  poem,  "  At  Last."  Low  was  her 
voice,  and  the  faint  words  quivered  through 
the  foliage,  as  if  a  spirit  murmured.  No 
one  had  moved  when  Mrs.  James  H.  Chace 
of  Rhode  Island  broke  the  stillness  by  re- 
citing "The  Eternal  Goodness."  Here 
Mr.  Newhall  asked  that  those  without  the 
Communion  of  Friends  who  felt  moved 
to  speak  would  do  so.  Dr.  Fiske  of 
Newburyport,  bore  the  tribute  of  a  life- 
long friend.  The  writer  spoke  to  the  two 
points  in  Whittier,  which  had  always 
most  impressed  his  Anti-Slavery  friends,  — 
his  close  hold  on  eternal  life  and  constant 
witness  to  it,  and  the  vital  integrity  of 
the  man.  Judge  Des  Brisay  of  Nova 
Scotia  gave  an  international  touch  to  the 
service,  by  telling  us  in  a  few  words  how 
dear  the  name  of  Whittier  was  to  all  who 
spoke  the  English  tongue.  Stedman,  our 
New  York  poet,  spoke  strong  words  of 
the  poet's  spiritual  power  —  of  the  bene- 
diction of  his  sympathy.  And  then  the 
slow,  impressive  service  was  ended  by  the 
three  survivors  of  the  Hutchinson  family, 
John,  Abbie  and  her  husband,  Ludlow 
Patton. 

"Close  his  eyes,  his  work  is  done  ;  Lay 
him  low  !  " 

Shall  we  ever  forget  how  these  words, 
chanted  in  voices  firm  and  tender  such 
as  Whittier  loved,  floated  in  and  out  be- 
neath the  trees  ? 

For  a  little  while  no  one  moved.     It 


was  a  most  impressive  scene  to  look  on. 
At  the  right  of  the  table  sat  Joseph 
Cartland,  a  tall  and  handsome  old  man, 
wearing  his  broad  brimmed  beaver,  and 
so  like  the  poet,  with  Whittier's  piercing 
eyes,  that  he  seemed  as  though  he  might 
be  his  brother.  All  the  women  present 
who  wore  the  Friends'  dress  and  bonnet 
wore  black.  I  saw  nowhere  the  beautiful 
garments  of  silver  gray  that  once  distin- 
guished that  people. 

As  I  stood,  I  thought  of  Shakespeare's 
funeral.  No  one  has  told  us  what  that 
was  like  ;  but  we  can  guess.  It  was  like 
this  —  a  village  gathering.  The  crowds 
in  the  street  would  have  had  then  the 
mingled  reverence  for  the  dead  and  in- 
terest in  the  living  which  they  showed 
to-day.  The  fellows  from  the  theatre 
who  afterward  set  the  bust  in  Stratford 
Church  must  have  fixed  the  curious  eyes 
of  those  who  remembered  their  yearly 
visits  to  New  Place.  Of  lunches  in  the 
grounds  there  must  have  been  enough 
and  to  spare.  As  to  the  rest,  the  gar- 
ments we  saw  to-day  were  those  worn 
when  Shakespeare  died  and  George  Fox 
was  born.  The  monotone  and  the  popu- 
lar speech  of  to-day  must  have  burdened 
the  air  then ;  the  barefooted  boys 
climbed  Stratford  trees ;  the  townspeople 
climbed  the  fences,  and  the  wits  and 
loungers  from  Wincot,  Shottery  and  the 
like  —  Sly,  Naps,  True  and  Pimpernell  — 
doubtless  clung  to  the  window-sills  of 
the  old  church.  Shakespeare's  sympa- 
thies with  the  common  people  were  no 
broader  than  those  of  Whittier,  who  sat 
in  the  country  shop  day  after  day  this 
last  summer,  "  on  a  keg  of  nails,  in  a 
corner,  where  he  troubled  no  one,"  list- 
ening to  the  farmers  as  they  discussed 
prices  and  crops,  and  now  and  then 
turning  over  the  potatoes  it  once  gave 
him  so  much  pleasure  to  dig.  "  The 
happiest  summer  of  his  life,"  he  called  it. 

But  we  must  move,  and  with  one  quiet 
look  at  the  still,  sweet  face  we  pass  slowly 
through  the  narrow  room  to  the  street. 
The  Union  Cemetery,  where  the  Friends 
have  a  lot,  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
house.  The  brick  vault  which  will  hold 
the  coffin  opens  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
cedar,  that  it  would  have  pleased  Whit- 
tier to  see.     The   grave   was   lined  with 
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ferns  and  roses.  Broad  branches  of  the 
pine  hid  the  clay  that  had  been  thrown 
up.  The  coffin  stood  in  front  of  the 
grave,  shrouded  by  an  immense  pyra- 
midal mass  of  flowers,  so  closely  heaped 
that  we  saw  only  the  beauty  God  gave 
them,  and  were  not  perplexed  by  the 
vain  devices  of  men.  Matters  were  so 
arranged  that  only  the  old  "war  horses" 
and  the  pall-bearers  left  their  carriages ; 
and  when  we  drove  slowly  by  we  saw  a 
sight  we   shall    never   forget  —  for   there 


stood  about  the  open  grave,  uncovered, 
the  men  and  women  who  had  helped  in 
the  "good  fight."  Their  clear  eyes  met 
ours  unflinching.  They  gazed  at  us 
steadily,  and  their  lifted  figures  took  on 
a  glory  from  sun  and  cloud  and  shivering 
pines. 

"It  often  happens,"  says  Anne  Thack- 
eray, "  that  when  a  man  dies  in  the  ful- 
ness of  years,  as  you  look  across  his  grave 
you  can  almost  see  his  life-story  written 
in  the  faces  that  gather  round  it." 
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IIME   1556. 

The  little  lady  Elisabeth 
Scoville  begs  a  story  of  her 
old  nurse  Dame  Peri- 
winkle, who,  upon  a  sug- 
gestion from  her  husband, 
Toby  Periwinkle,  speaks 
as  follows  : 

Dame  Periwinkle  :  —  "I  do  wonder 
at  ye,  Toby  Periwinkle,  who  hast  reach- 
ed years  o'  discretion  and  art  a  grand- 
father withal,  to  urge  the  droning  o'er  of 
that  ancient,  melancholick  tale  to  a  lass  in 
short  kirtles  !  Hark  ye,  sweet  mouse,  hast 
heard  the  mad,  fantastical  conceit  of 
Hostess  Sparrow  and  her  seven  yellow 
goslings?  Nay,  then,  thou  needst  not 
clap  hand  to  my  mouth  i'  that  fashion. 
An  thou  wilt  blubber  thy  pretty  face  with 
woes  over  and  done  with  ere  thou  wast 
born,  why  thou  wilt,  and  there's  an  end 
to  't.  " 

Toby  Periwinkle  :  —  (with  a  grim 
chuckle)  "  Aye,  being  a  woman.  But 
wait  until  thou  hast  been  wed  a  matter  of 
thirty  years,  my  little  lady,  and  thou'lt 
find  small  need  to  rehearse  the  misery  of 
other  folk,  I  promise  ye  !  " 

Dame  Periwinkle  :  —  (quickly)  "  He 
saith  true,  child.  O'  my  own  experience 
a  husband  be  a  grievous  affliction.  But 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth. 
Sooth,  I  know  not  where  to  begin." 


Lady  Elisabeth  :  —  "  Begin  at  the  very- 
beginning.  And  first  of  all  describe  the 
Lady  Katherine  to  me." 

Dame  Periwinkle  :  —  "I'  faith,  thou 
settest  me  a  hard  task,  sweeting.  How- 
beit  —  the  lady  Katherine  Cecil  at  seven- 
teen was  passing  fair  to  look  upon.  Her 
hair  did  aye  put  me  in  mind  of  a  stoup 
of  amber  sack  held  aloft  in  the  sunlight 
and  ruffled  by  the  wind,  and  her  eyes 
were  like  the  yellow-tawny  wine  deserted 
of  the  revelers  in  deepening  twilight, 
with  dusky  purple  violets  sunk  in  its 
limpid  deeps,  eyes  as  sweet  and  grave 
and  trustful  withal  as  the  wide  eyes  of  a 
babe  that  lies  upon  its  mother's  neck  and 
broods  on  its  forsaken  paradise. 

"  Now  my  lady's  cousin,  Lord  Eric  Cecil, 
was  born  i'  the  same  year  of  grace  as  her 
ladyship,  and  had  been  her  constant  com- 
rade from  the  cradle.  Likewise  were  they 
baptized  together,  the  house  of  Cecil 
being  aye  devout  followers  of  the  Queen's 
religion.  Lord  Eric  was  a  tall,  fair- 
haired  stripling,  bubbling  o'er  with  merry 
humours,  like  the  foaming  drink  men 
quaff  at  wassail,  and  so  frank  and  gener- 
ous of  heart  withal  that  methinks  there 
was  not  a  serving-wench  about  the  place 
but  would  cheerfully  have  cut  off  her  ring- 
finger  to  pleasure  the  young  lord.  'Twas 
the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world  to  see  the 
cousins  ride  off  together  down  the  broad 
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avenue  sitting  their  horses  as  straight  as 
young  ash  trees,  their  golden  heads  bend- 
ing toward  each  other  like  sunflowers  i'  the 
summer  breeze,  their  merry  voices  borne 
backward  to  the  castle  on  the  wind  ;  or  to 
watch  them  start  at  the  head  of  a  gay 
company  of  lords  and  ladies  to  hawk  at 
partridges,  my  lady  like  a  flower  sheathed 
in  its  bud  in  her  hawking-gown  of  Lincoln 
green,  the  hawk  upon  her  fist  jangling 
its  silver  bells  with  impatience,  while  my 
lord  tarried  to  crack  his  quip  with  Toby 
Periwinkle,  who  was  birding-man  to  the 
Lady  Katherine's  father,  and  even  in 
youth  of  such  grim  and  melancholick 
aspect  it  did  greatly  pleasure  the  young 
lord  to  wring  a  smile  out  of  his  visage. 
Methought  Lord  Eric  did  take  it  for 
granted  with  little  speech  o'  the  matter, 
that  he  and  his  fair  cousin  were  God- 
given  mates,  whom  naught  save  death 
could  part,  and  the  Lady  Katherine 
was  well  content  to  have  it  so,  though 
sticking  not  to  vex  her  cousin  with  prais- 
ing the  young  gallants  who  would  fain 
have  wedded  her. 

"  Shortly  after  my  lady's  eighteenth 
birthday,  she  was  presented  at  court, 
whither  I  did  attend  her,  and  for  weeks 
before  we  set  forth  for  London  Lord 
Eric  scarce  came  to  the  castle  without  a 
gift  wherewith  to  bedeck  his  cousin,  a 
chain  of  beaten  gold  to  hang  about  her 
neck,  a  wimple  sewn  in  fine  pearls,  long 
scented  gloves,  and  other  gear  suited  to 
a  young  gentlewoman  in  gay  London 
company.  And  when  she  did  prank  her- 
self out  in  his  gifts,  and  mince  up  and 
down  after  the  manner  of  the  fine  court 
ladies,  he  was  exceeding  proud  of  her 
eye-pleasingness  (meseemed),  though  he 
did  dub  her  Madam  Peacock,  and  wink 
at  me  because  of  her  pretty  dissembling. 
The  journey  to  London  by  the  coach  was 
monstrous  entertaining,  for  that  neither 
my  lady  nor  I  had  before  journeyed  out 
of  Warwickshire ;  and  when  we  did 
rumble  into  the  great  city,  and  look  upon 
its  wondrous  sights,  the  sparkling  river 
under  the  famous  London  Bridge,  the 
watermen  swiftly  rowing  court  gallants  in 
velvet  cloaks  and  orange-tawny  hose  to 
the  palace  at  Greenwich,  the  'prentice 
lads  under  their  penthouse  doors,  crying, 
"  What  d'ye  lack,  gentles,  what  d'ye  lack, 


a  tormentor  for  your  fleas  or  a  fairing  for 
your  wife?"  my  lady  did  seize  my  hand 
and  cry,  — 

"  '  Dear  Nurse,  art  thou  not  glad  to  be 
alive  and  in  London  ? ' 

"  When  the  time  came,  I  apparelled  my 
mistress  for  presentation  to  her  sovereign 
in  a  kirtle  of  white  satin  broidered  all 
with  pearls,  her  hanging  sleeves  thick 
laid  with  gold  and  precious  stones ; 
and  verily  mine  eyes  have  ne'er  looked 
upon  so  beautiful  a  lady.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  pink  like  the  edge  of  a 
dun-colored  cloud  of  a  stormy  sunset, 
and  her  eyes  were  dark  and  shining  as 
the  starlit  midnight  sky;  so  that  I  mar- 
veled not  when  she  did  tell  me  how  that 
the  queen  saith  to  her  father  : 

"  '  Verily,  my  Lord  Cecil,  thou  guardest 
a  rare  jewel  down  in  Warwickshire.  Me- 
thinks  'tis  well  thou  live  not  in  London, 
else  wouldst  thou  find  thyself  robbed  of 
it  ere  thou  couldst  cry  Jesu  !  ' 

"Then  did  she  turn  to  a  gallant  courtier, 
the  noble  Earl  of  Strathmore,  who  (my 
lady  saith)  had  not  moved  his  eyes  from 
her  face  since  she  entered  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  saith  the  queen  laughingly, 

"  '  My  Lord  of  Strathmore,  we  surmise 
the  air  of  Warwickshire  would  vastly  ben- 
efit thee,  and  for  that  thou  art  a  valuable 
servant  of  the  crown  (save  for  thy  Protest- 
ant leanings  !)  thou  shalt  speedily  bear 
dispatches  from  us  thither.  Peradventure 
at  our  behest  my  Lord  of  Ardsley  will 
lodge  thee  during  thy  sojourn." 

"  Whereat  my  lady's  father  did  protest 
'twas  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils  to 
obey  his  sovereign's  lightest  wish,  and 
moreover  to  receive  the  noble  Earl  of 
Strathmore  were  an  honor  unhoped  for, 
yet  none  the  less  deeply  welcome.  And 
the  earl  made  low  obeisance  to  the  queen 
and  saith  that  saving  exile  from  her 
grace's  presence  naught  could  more  great- 
ly pleasure  him  than  to  partake  of  the 
far-famed  hospitality  of  Ardsley.  Thus 
when  we  did  return  to  the  castle,  great 
preparations  were  set  afoot  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  lordship's  train,  and  anon  the 
earl  arrived  with  his  postilions  and  out- 
riders and  all  the  pomp  befitting  his  high 
rank.  The  Lady  Katherine  hearing  the 
clatter  in  the  courtyard,  peeped  from  her 
casement,  and  did  cry,  — 
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11  She  descended  to  meet  her  guest." 


"  '  Come  hither,  Nurse  !  Is  he  not  hand- 
some, and  doth  he  not  bestride  his 
charger  rarely  well  ?  ' 

"  And  when  she  descended  to  greet  her 
guest  I  tarried  at  the  window,  and  did 
see  her  stand  upon  the  step  in  her  white 
gown,  her  golden  hair  shining  in  the  sun- 
light ;  and  straightway  the  earl  leaped 
from  his  curvetting  steed,  doffed  his  bon- 
net, and  upon  his  knee  bowed  low  over 
her  hand ;  and  when  he  raised  his  face, 
lo  !  it  was  all  ruddy  and  alight,  even  as 
the  welkin  glows  with  the  radiance  of  a 
great  night  fire.  And  my  lady's  eyes 
were  downcast  under  her  drooping  lids 
like  purple  flowers  that  shrink  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Thus  they  stood  motion- 
less for  a  brief  space,  like  a  fair  picture 
(meseemed)  of  youth  and  happiness  and 
dawning  love.  As  the  days  of  the  earl's 
sojourn  passed,  methought  he  did  look 
upon  the  Lady  Katherine  as  the  mis- 
guided papists  look  upon  a  saint  in  a 
niche.  His  eyes  followed  whithersoever 
she  moved  like  the  eyes  of  certain  por- 
traits (which  do  aye  cause  a  ghostly 
creep  adown  my  marrow),  and  when  she 


did  give  him  her  hand  in  greeting  'twas 
as  if  he  held  something  rare  and  precious, 
and  like  to  melt  away  like  a  snowflake. 
And  he  spake  little,  though  well  noted 
for  speeching  in  council-chambers,  aye, 
and  in  the  very  presence  of  the  queen's 
majesty,  but  did  rather  list  my  lady's 
lightest  word  as  if  his  soul's  salvation 
hung  thereon.  How  truly  saith  the 
Scripture,  Who  can  understand  the  ways 
of  a  man  with  a  maid?  Likewise  the 
Lady  Katherine  exhibited  not  with  the 
earl  the  frank  and  merry  comradeship 
which  did  mark  her  intercourse  with  the 
young  gallants  who  visited  Ardsley  Castle, 
but  there  did  rather  appear  a  manner  of 
constraint  betwixt  them.  If  she  did  raise 
her  eyes  to  his,  lo  !  they  sought  the  ground 
again  in  a  twinkling,  and  she  did  wax 
from  pale  to  ruddy  and  from  ruddy  back 
to  pale  when  he  did  speak  to  her ;  also 
her  appetite  did  greatly  wane,  so  that 
when  she  was  disrobed  I  noted  an  un- 
wonted hollow  in  her  fair  neck. 

"  Now  the  best  of  men,  and  of  excel- 
lent parts  and  keen  discernment  withal 
in  most  matters,  be  yet  blind   as  moles 
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and  possessed  of  no  greater  discretion 
than  a  barnyard  fowl  (which  of  all  fools 
it  seemeth  me  excelleth)  when  love  im- 
pendeth  twixt  a  man  and  a  maid.  Thus 
my  lady's  worshipful  father  —  her  mother 
being  many  years  in  heaven  —  did  say  to 
his  guest  (being  in  some  sort  an  apology 
methought  for  my  lady's  quiet  humour)  ; 

"  '  My  lord,  my  daughter  seemeth  not  in 
her  usual  health  and  spirits  of  late.  I 
fear  me  she  aileth  of  some  subtle  malady, 
haply  contracted  at  court,  being  but 
country  bred,  for  which  'twere  well  to 
summon  the  leech,  for  by  my  troth ! 
thou'dst  scarce  know  this  pale,  silent  lass 
for  the  merry,  rosy-countenanced  maid 
who  hath  aye  been  the  sunshine  of  Ards- 
ley.' 

"  Also  Lord  Eric  did  chime  in,  '  Thou 
art  i'  the  right  there,  Uncle.  This  morn- 
ing I  did  steal  behind  my  cousin's  chair 
and  kiss  her  roundly,  whereat  instead  of 
the  cuff  I  did  expect  and  meant  to  make 
her  give  chase  to  bestow,  she  turned  pale, 
clapped  hand  to  her  heart,  and  cried 
"  O,  Eric  !  "  Now  verily  when  my  cousin 
showeth  the  white  flag  and  crieth  truce 
to  a  romp,  methinks  'tis  time  indeed  a 
brew  of  simples  were  administered.' 

"  By  the  time  the  young  lord  had  ceased 
speaking,  the  Lady  Katherine  had  waxed 
1  as  rosy-countenanced '  as  the  dawn, 
and  quoth  she  hastily,  '  I  cry  you  mercy, 
father.  I  ne'er  was  better  in  my  life. 
An  I  have  been  silent  'twas  that  I  might 
benefit  by  the  discourse  of  my  superiors. 
For  thee,  Cousin,  doubt  not  thou  shalt 
have  thy  cuff  right  lustily  when  occasion 
serves  !  ' 

"  Now  the  earl  did  bring  with  him  to 
Ardsley  a  London  serving-man  named 
Luke  Stradling,  whom  Toby  Periwinkle 
for  no  better  cause  than  civility  to  his 
wife  did  entreat  with  scorn  and  contu- 
mely. Howbeit,  for  that  I  was  exceeding 
curious  regarding  the  concerns  of  the 
earl  and  my  lady,  and  Luke  Stradling  be- 
ing somewhat  in  his  master's  confidence, 
I  confess  I  frowned  not  upon  the  atten- 
tions it  did  pleasure  him  to  bestow,  I  be- 
ing i'  those  days  a  buxom,  well-favored 
wench  (a-many  years  ago,  ye  mind,  sweet- 
heart !  )  Master  Stradling  and  I  did 
agree  that  the  earl  and  my  lady  would 
speedily  wed,  and  would  divide  their  time 


twixt  court  festivities  and  retirement  at 
Ardsley.  And  when  the  serving-man  had 
aught  to  communicate  regarding  his  mas- 
ter's wooing  matters,  a  signal  was  agreed 
upon  betwixt  us,  and  I  did  seek  a  coigne 
of  retirement  to  harken  his  news,  which 
(being  aye  monstrous  unreasonable)  well- 
nigh  drove  Toby  Periwinkle  distraught 
with  rage,  insomuch  that  half  repenting 
me  of  vexing  him  I  sate  me  down  on  his 
knee,  and  clasping  my  hands  at  arm's 
length  behind  his  neck  did  say, 

"  '  Toby,  dost  think  my  lady  will  marry 
the  earl? ' 

"'An  she  doth,'  quoth  he,  'I  warrant 
me  she  will  be  content  with  her  lawful 
husband's  discourse,  nor  go  whispering 
about  in  corners  with  a  scurvy  foreign 
varlet ! ' 

"  '  Verily,  Toby  Periwinkle,'  quoth  I, 
'thou  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  of 
Periwinkles,  hast  e'er  seen  a  woman  w1k> 
would  not  converse  i'  friendly  wise  with 
any  whom  Providence  sent  her?  ' 

"  '  Aye,'  quoth  he,  shortly. 

"'Where?'  quoth  I. 

"  '  In  her  shroud,'  quoth  he. 

"  Whereat,  to  punish  him,  I  did  torment 
his  nose  with  a  hair  plucked  from  his 
beard,  until  his  eyes  watered  and  he  did 
sneeze  violently,  albeit  his  lofty  humour 
caused  him  to  feign  ignorance  o't. 

'"Thou  hast  not  answered  my  question/ 
quoth  I,  casting  away  the  hair.  '  Dost 
believe  my  lady  will  wed  the  earl? ' 

"  '  Ods  lifelings  !  wench.  Hast  not  thou 
and  the  right  worshipful  Stradling  decided 
that  matter,  —  and  wouldst  have  my  un- 
worthy opinion  ?  ' 

"  '  Aye,  that  would  I,'  quoth  I  calmly. 

'"Marry  then,  wench,'  quoth  Toby 
Periwinkle  (it  being  aye  as  good  a  deed 
to  him  as  to  eat,  to  puff  himself  out  like 
the  big- eyed  night  bird  and  con  maxims 
until  'a  were  tired,  or  if  'a  weren't  other 
folk  were,  I  promise  ye  !)  — '  marry  then, 
'tis  my  opinion  thou  art  o'er  prone  to 
word  it  when  silence  would  better  become 
thee  ;  for  the  pith  o'  conversation  con- 
sisteth  not  in  exhibiting  our  own  superior 
knowledge  in  matters  of  small  concern, 
but  in  correcting  and  enlarging  what  we 
know  by  the  wisdom  of  others.  More- 
over see  how  Nature  hath  as  'twere 
geared  up  the  tongue  first  with  teeth,  and 
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without  the  teeth  lips  to  serve  as  reins 
and  bridle —  ' 

"  '  Aye,'  quoth  I,  interrupting  his  dron- 
ing discourse,  '  and  to  which  half  o'  cre- 
ation hath  the  Almighty  in  his  wisdom 
vouchsafed  the  extra  gear  of  hair  without 
the  lips?  Answer  me  that,  excellent 
Toby  !  '  quoth  I. 

"  Whereat  'a  swore  with  most  cholerick 
spleen  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  or 
wringing  her  neck  would  stop  the  clack- 
ing of  a  woman's  tongue,  and  that  the 
Lord  being  doubtless  of  his  opinion  did 
pare  cheese-ends  somewhat  in  creating 
the  sex,  leaving  them  with  small  brains 
and  beardless  faces  in  consequence. 
(May  God  forgive  the  most  unrighteous 
blasphemy  !  )  And  'a  did  add  moreover 
that  'a  marvelled  that  the  Almighty  should 
bestow  a  beard,  though  but  a  scurvy  one, 
upon  a  chattering  zany  and  the  greatest 
fool  that  e'er  escaped  the  whip  and  mot- 
ley (meaning  Master  Slradling).  Then 
was  I  fain  in  simple  truth  to  protest  the 
greater  fitness  of  the  fool's  apparel  for 
another,  whom  I  name  not.  Likewise 
touching  the  beard,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent good  beard  and  soft  of  texture 
withal.  Whereat  'a  did  fall  into  such 
excess  of  spleen  and  give  utterance  to 
language  of  such  exceeding  unrighteous- 
ness, that  I  was  constrained,  being  my- 
self of  unwrought  humor,  to  repeat  salu- 
tary passages  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
doom  of  him  who  revileth  his  brother 
and  taketh  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain. 
Hovvbeit,  so  far  from  bringing  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,  'a  did  give  vent  to 
a  loud  snort  (which  irreverence  may  the 
Lord  mercifully  blot  out !)  like  unto  the 
swine  possessed  of  unclean  spirits  ye  wist 
of  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and  did  betake 
himself  I  know  not  whither  for  the  space 
of  two  days  and  nights,  which  was  a  less 
grievous  affliction,  meseemed,  than  the 
destruction  of  a  costly  bowl  which  was 
cast  headlong  to  the  floor  by  the  slam- 
ming of  the  door,  wherewith  'a  did  con- 
tinue in  transgression.  (I  do  charge 
thee,  Toby  Periwinkle,  interrupt  me  not 
else  wilt  thou  tangle  the  thread  of  my 
discourse  so  that  it  break  asunder  !) 

"  But  to  return.  One  night  when  I  had 
got  my  lady  ready  for  bed,  and  was  card- 
ing out  her  shining  locks,  she  saith  sud- 


denly (for  I  did  oft  serve  as  her  gossip 
when  we  worded  it  on  all  matters  neath 
the  sun)  :  '  Thou  knowest,'  saith  she, 
'  how  maids  are  aye  taught  that  men  are 
born  but  to  cozen  them,  and  are  faithful 
to  naught  save  their  own  will-o-the-wisp 
desires.  Dost  know  any,  Nurse,  of  whom 
thou  truly  thinkest  otherwise  ?  ' 

"  Now  'tis  hard  to  fathom  the  mind  of  a 
maid  i'  such  case,  whether  she  desirest 
praise  that  she  may  agree  with  it,  or  dis- 
praise that  she  may  contrast  him  she  hath 
in  mind,  or  again  praise  that  she  may 
dispute  it  and  thus  pleasure  herself  with 
hearing  a  contrary  opinion.  So  I  did 
reply  with  hesitation. 

" '  I  know  one  who  seemeth  a  most 
proper  and  courteous  gentleman.' 

"  '  Certes  ! '  cried  the  Lady  Katherine 
impatiently ;  '  but  I  meant  not  mere  out- 
ward appearance  which  is  discerned  of 
all.' 

" '  Methinks  he  hath  an  excellent  wit 
and  understanding  withal,'  quoth  I. 

" '  Aye,  verily,  but  I  meant  not  that 
either.  Dost  think,  Nurse,  he  is  sincere 
and  humble-minded,  that  a  child  might 
hang  upon  his  words  as  trustfully  as  upon 
its  mother's  kirtle?  Dost  think  him  too 
brave  to  be  moved  by  threats  or  jeers 
the  shadow  of  a  hair?  Above  all,  dost 
believe  him  so  loyal  of  heart  that  the 
woman  who  loved  him  might  trust  in  his 
unswerving  truth  as  in  her  God  ? ' 

" '  Methinks  I  know  one  could  be  all 
this  for  thy  sake,'  quoth  I. 

"  '  Who  meanest  thou  ?  '  asked  my  mis- 
tress eagerly. 

"'Thy  cousin,  Lord  Eric,'  quoth  I. 

"  At  these  words  a  red  stain  came  upon 
her  cheek,  as  if  she  had  been  smitten, 
and  she  sate  upright  in  the  bed,  her  eyes 
alight  as  though  twin  stars  did  gleam 
within  their  purple  dusk ;  and  saith  she  : 

"  '  And  I  know  one  who  exceeds  my 
cousin  Eric  in  all  that  I  have  named  as 
the  sun  outshines  the  rushlight  in  thy 
hand  ! ' 

"  Then  did  her  throat  quiver  piteously, 
and  her  eyes  grow  big  with  tears,  and 
like  a  grieved  child  who  would  not  that 
any  mark  its  trouble,  she  turned  her  head 
aside  and  saith,  '  I  pray  thee  extinguish 
the  candle  and  get  thee  hence,  for  I  am 
aweary  and  fain  would  sleep.' 
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"  Thus  was  my  judgment  and  that  of 
Master  Stradling  confirmed ;  howbeit, 
when  I  hasted  to  repeat  the  same  to  Toby 
Periwinkle,  he  did  query  with  exceeding 
pig-headedness : 

"  '  How  dost  know  she  meant  not  Mas- 
ter Edward  Bonnable  ?  ' 

"  '  How  do  I  know  I  am  not  a  fool  ! ' 
quoth  I. 

"  Whereat  'a  swore  roundly  'twould 
greatly  pleasure  him  to  learn,  being 
ignorant  of  any  reason  whatsoever,  and 
did  add  moreover  with  a  madding  wag 
of  the  head  that  'a  doubted  not  a  whit 
'twas  Master  Bonnable  she  had  in  mind. 
Thereat  I  confess  I  did  wax  something 
wroth,  and  was  minded  to  cast  a  mug  of 
ale  at  his  head,  but  did  bethink  me  how 
I  should  thereby  not  only  lose  my  re- 
freshment and  slop  the  rush-strewn  floor, 
but  belike  miss  my  aim,  having  exceed- 
ing small  skill  i'  such  matters.  So  I  did 
rather  quaff  the  drink,  and,  feigning  deaf- 
ness to  Master  Periwinkle's  plea  that  a 
rent  be  sewn  in  his  jerkin,  betake  me 
with  my  stitchery  to  a  secluded  spot  in 
the  castle  woods ;  and  presently  (mark 
ye  well,  sweet  mouse,  the  reward  of 
Christian  forbearance  !)  the  earl  and  my 
lady  came  slowly  down  the  sun-flecked 
path  neath  interlacing  boughs,  the  Lady 
Katherine  with  her  fair  head  downward 
bent,  her  white  hand  holding  her  silken 
kirtle,  the  earl  with  a  look  upon  his  face 
as  of  a  man  lifted  far  above  this  earth. 
And  they  sate  them  down  beside  a  purl- 
ing brook,  and  my  lady  hastily  'gan  cull- 
ing flowers  and  weaving  them  into  a 
chaplet,  while  her  companion  did  silently 
follow  every  movement  of  her  white  fin- 
gers until  they  trembled  at  their  task; 
and  anon  the  flowers  dropped  unheeded. 
But  ere  they  reached  the  ground  the  earl 
caught  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  'gan 
telling  her  how  all  his  hopes  were  set  on 
her  for  time  and  aye,  how  he  would  fain 
pluck  forth  his  very  soul  and  cast  it  at 
her  feet,  how  she  was  his  queen,  his 
guiding-star,  his  heart's  own  darling,  and 
all  the  fond,  foolish  names  men  ever  use 
a-wooing,  being  as  self-same  in  their 
method  and  expression  as  a  single  chord 
upon  the  virginals  though  struck  a  thou- 
sand times,  —  yet  protesting,  aye  and 
truly  believing    (so   marvelous   prone    to 


misprision  is  the  human  understanding  !) 
that  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together 
none  ever  loved  so  madly  nor  had  so  un- 
approachable a  mistress.  Then  did  he 
beseech  her  that  she  love  him  in  return : 
'Though  thy  love  be  but  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  dear  Heart,'  he  pleaded, 
holding  both  her  hands  fast  locked  in 
his,  his  eyes  burning  down  upon  her  un- 
til her  fair  head  drooped  as  a  lily  droops 
upon  its  stem  under  the  noonday  sun. 

"  '  Love  is  so  strange  to  me  —  how  can 
I  know  whether  I  love  thee?'  faltered 
my  mistress. 

"  '  I  know  as  I  know  my  heart  beats  ! ' 
cried  his  lordship,  snatching  her  hand  to 
his  breast,  where  it  lay  hidden  under  his 
own,  and  both  rose  and  fell  sharply  with 
the  tumultuous  throbbing  beneath. 

"Then  a  little  smile  fluttered  across  my 
lady's  rose-flushed  cheek,  and  she  did 
murmur  with  a  swift  glance  from  under 
her  dark  lashes,  '  Peradventure  experi- 
ence hath  made  thee  wise  i '  the  matter. ' 
Then  seeing  her  companion  was  wounded 
and  did  loose  her  white  hands  withal 
(which  methinks  for  all  her  protesting 
she  desired  not),  she  saith  softly;  'If  it 
be  love  to  think  of  thee  waking  and  to 
dream  of  thee  sleeping,  to  discourse  of 
naught  with  pleasure  that  concerns  thee 
not,  to  wear  away  the  hours  of  thine  ab- 
sence with  wearying  for  thee,  to  pray  for 
thee  with  more  earnest  entreaty  than  for 
my  own  soul,  then  in  truth  methinks  I  do 
love  thee  !  ' 

"  And  the  light  of  love  in  my  lord's  eyes 
was  drowned  in  a  deep  tenderness,  and 
he  saith  solemnly  as  'twere  a  vow  before 
the  very  altar  of  the  living  God,  '  May 
God  do  so  to  me  and  more  likewise  if 
ever  I  bring  aught  of  sorrow  upon  thee, 
sweet  saint  !  " 

"  And  he  turned  and  took  her  in  his 
arms  as  gently  as  a  mother  cradles  her 
babe  upon  her  breast.  Her  fair  hand  had 
crept  up  softly  to  his  brown  neck,  and 
lay  against  it  as  pale,  scattered  blooms 
drift  close  upon  a  stalwart  trunk  in  a  wind- 
storm. Thus  they  sate,  and  spake  no 
further  word,  while  the  dim  veil  of  even- 
ing descended ;  a  breeze  whispered 
through  the  tree-tops ;  a  single  star 
gleamed  above  the  dark  tower  of  the 
castle ;   the    broken  silver    circlet  of  the 
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young  moon  hung  mysteriously  in  the 
sky ;  and  anon  night  unfurled  its  pini- 
ons over  the  waiting  world. 

"  Now  when  my  lady's  betrothment  be- 
came known  to  her  cousin,  it  was  as  if  a 
raging  lion  were  set  loose  in  the  midst 
of  a  whirlwind.  Methought  'twas  well 
the  earl  had  been  summoned  back  to 
court ;  for  the  young  lord  did  breathe 
forth  such  dire  threats  of  death  and  des- 
truction that  verily  the  imprecations  of 
the  Psalmist  concerning  the  doom  of  the 
impenitent,  which  I  have  at  divers  times 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  rehearse  to  Toby 
Periwinkle,  did  pale  i'  the  comparison. 
But  for  that  she  did  truly  pity  him,  the 
Lady  Katherine  was  exceeding  gentle 
and  patient  with  her  cousin,  and  bore 
meekly  all  his  complainings  against  her- 
self, but  she  would  hear  naught  against 
the  earl.  Well  do  I  mind  me  of  the  day 
they  sate  together  i'  the  castle  park  —  I 
close  at  hand  with  my  stitchery  —  and 
Lord  Eric,  his  face  all  haggard  and  his 
eyes  blood-shot  with  misery,  cried  out 
wildly  that  the  earl  was  no  better  than  a 
certain  miscreant  highway  robber  who 
was  buried  at  the  cross-roads  with  a 
stake  through  his  heart.  Whereat  my 
lady  started  up  and  would  have  left  him, 
but  he  besought  her,  — 

"  '  Go  not !  Go  not !  I  will  not  vex 
thee.' 

"  And  he  did  fall  on  his  knees  beside 
her,  and  bury  his  head  in  her  lap,  and 
clutch  her  kirtle  with  both  hands,  like  a 
little  lad  that  lays  hold  on  his  mother  in 
uttermost  grief  and  dispair ;  and  he  saith  : 
" '  Tis  not  that  I  will  not  give  thee  up, 
but  that  I  cannot !  Thou  art  my  very 
life.  Every  fibre  of  my  being  is  twined 
close  about  thee,  and  my  heart  is  at  the 
root.  '  And  anon  he  did  sob  aloud,  '  I 
love  thee  so  !  I  do  love  thee  so  ! ' 

"  And  my  lady  laid  her  hand  on  the  fair 
curly  head  pressed  deep  in  her  lap,  and 
with  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks  she 
saith,  'And  I  do  love  thee  dearly,  but 
not  in  such  wise  as  thou  wouldst.  Thou 
hast  ever  been  my  kind,  generous  com- 
rade. Dear  Eric  be  so  still !  An  thou 
wilt  have  it  so,  I  will  be  thy  most  loving 
friend  and  cousin  all  my  life.  ' 

"  And  he  did  cry  aloud  in  bitterness  ot 
spirit,  '  I  cannot  have  it  so. ' 


"  And  when  my  lady  had  departed,  he 
fell  prone  upon  his  face  on  the  sward, 
and  plucked  up  great  handfuls  of  damp 
mould  with  his  bare  hands.  And  I  did 
greatly  grieve  for  the  young  lord.  Nor 
did  my  sorrow  wane  as  day  by  day  lines 
of  suffering  wrought  themselves  on  his 
haggard  face  and  a  knot  was  drawn  be- 
tween his  troubled  eyes.  Verily  the  poor 
boy  was  no  more  like  himself  than  a 
clouded  midnight  is  like  the  noon  sun- 
shine, being  either  uncontrolled  of  temper 
like  a  high-strung  horse  galled  past  en- 
durance, or  silent  and  moody,  until,  being 
entreated  of  his  friends,  he  did  betake 
himself  out  of  England  for  a  space, 
change  of  scene  being  aye  regarded 
(why,  heaven  listeth  !)  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  a  broken  heart.  The  Lady 
Katherine  did  likewise  greatly  rue  her 
cousin,  and  when  he  had  departed  she 
saith,  '  It  pitieth  me,  Nurse,  to  see  him  i' 
this  wise.  I  would  with  all  my  heart  that 
he  might  find  a  fairer  and  a  worthier  than 
I  to  comfort  him.  Dost  not  believe  he 
will?' 

"  And  for  that  I  did  dearly  love  my  ladyy 
and  would  not  that  aught  trouble  her,  I 
did  answer,  '  'Tis  bruited  abroad  how  that 
the  Spanish  wenches  be  fair  of  face  and 
monstrous  subtile  in  concerns  of  love, 
and  many  moreover  be  skilled  in  the 
brewing  of  love-philtres.  Beshrew  me, 
but  'twere  a  miracle  an  thy  cousin  escape 
unwed  out  o'  their  clutches  !  ' 

"Thereat  my  lady  smiled,  albeit  wistful- 
ly, and  saith  she  again  most  earnestly,  '  I 
pray  God  he  may  find  a  worthier  than  I.  ' 
"  Moons  waxed  and  waned,  and  Lord 
Eric  came  not ;  and  he  was  far  away  in 
foreign  lands  when  my  mistress  and  the 
earl  were  wed,  albeit  for  reasons  I  wot 
not  of  concerning  court  preferment,  the 
marriage  was  known  of  none,  save  that 
that  my  lady  saith  to  me,  — 

" '  Dear  Nurse,  thou  art  leal  and  true, 
and  canst  guard  a  secret,  and  for  that  I 
do  love  thee  well  thou  only  with  my  father 
shalt  see  me  wed.  ' 

"  Now  I  did  think  me  the  Lady  Kather- 
ine, being  but  young  and  light  of  heart, 
would  grieve  to  miss  the  gay  company, 
the  brave  apparel,  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments and  all  the  merry  junketting  that 
doth  follow  the  sacrament.     But  when  I 
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uttered  somewhat  of  this,  she  did  pluck  a 
thistle  wraith  (we  being  by  the  roadside 
at  the  time)  and  with  a  single  puff  of  her 
breath  waft  the  dim  ghost  skyward. 

"'See,  Nurse,' quoth  she,  ''tis  gone! 
That  thou  namest  is  but  the  swift-fleeting 
shadow,  whose  most  precious  substance 
lies  deep  within  my  heart.' 

"  And  verily  if  pure  happiness  e'er  dwelt 
on  this  old  earth,  methought  it  descended 
like  a  dove  to  brood  o'er  those  young 
hearts  at  Ardsley,  —  until  alas  !  too  soon, 
it  spread  its  startled  wings  and  soared 
away  forever. 

"  The  honeymoon  had  scarcely  waned, 
when  the  earl  was  recalled  to  court,  and 
straightway  my  lady  'gan  watching  at  her 
casement  for  his  return ;  and  thus  did 
she  first  glimpse  her  cousin  on  the  very 
day  her  lord  did  also  come  again.  Now 
when  I  greeted  the  young  lord,  my  heart 
sank  within  me,  for  that  his  face,  browned 
by  southern  suns,  had  grown  old  by  years 
rather  than  by  months,  and  wore  a  hard 
and  reckless  look,  as  of  one  who  doth 
consort  with  Satan.  He  did  seize  his 
cousin  roughly  by  the  waist,  and  kiss  her 
in  such  wise  she  shrank  from  him  affright- 
ed, whereat  he  burst  into  laughter  o'er 
boistrous  for  merriment,  and  quoth  he 
harshly, — 

"  '  By'rlakin  !  Kate,  thou  givest  me  cold 
greeting  when  I  come  to  bestow  my  bless- 
ing on  thy  betrothment,  and  content  me 
with  thy  cousinly  affection.' 

"  And  my  lady  cried  joyously,  '  Sayest 
thou  true,  Cousin?  Then  will  I  indeed 
give  thee  the  kiss  of  right  cousinly  wel- 
come, for  thou  dost  make  me  very  happy.' 
Then  did  she  take  his  hand  as  when  they 
were  children,  and  quoth  she,  '  Let  us 
seek  our  old  nook  i'  the  castle  woods, 
and  thou  shalt  tell  me  of  thy  journey- 
ings.  Nurse,  pr'ythee  fetch  my  broidery 
thither.' 

"  Now  while  I  sought  the  fabric  the  earl 
arrived ;  and  he  did  straitly  charge  me 
not  to  tell  his  lady  for  that  he  would  sur- 
prise her.  And  anon  I  glimpsed  him  in 
the  woods :  but  when  he  saw  Lord  Eric 
he  straightway  paused  at  some  distance, 
and  with  a  chill  foreboding  in  my  heart  I 
sate  me  down  to  sort  my  lady's  silks, 
while  the  young  lord  discoursed  of  strange 
foreign  scenes,  the  like  of  which  I  never 


dreamed,  the  Lady  Katherine  listening 
like  an  eager  child,  until  he  brake  off 
suddenly  and  saith, 

"  '  But  tell  me  of  thyself.  Art  happy, 
Cousin  ? ' 

"  And  saith  my  lady,  '  As  the  shining 
ones  in  Paradise  save  one  thing  only.' 

"'And  that — ' 

"  '  That  all  I  love  be  not  wiihin  the  true 
fold.' 

"  '  Thou  meanest  Lord  Francis,  is't  not 
so,  Kate?  Nay,  shrink  not.  Peradven- 
ture  I  can  help  thee  there.' 

"  '  How  meanest  thou,  Eric  ?  ' 

"  '  Why,  'tis  well  known  the  earl  speaks 
with  none  upon  religion ;  yet  perchance 
there  be  among  his  writings  some  argu- 
ment touching  his  grounds  for  heresy. 
An  thou  couldst  gain  access  to  my  lord's 
papers — ' 

"  '  I  could  not !  I  dare  not  ! '  cried  my 
mistress  greatly  agitated. 

" '  How  if  the  eternal  welfare  of  him 
thou  lovest  were  concerned?  Methinks 
thou  wouldst  shirk  a  sacred  duty,  Kate.' 

" '  I  would  sooner  suffer  at  the  stake  than 
that  a  hair  of  his  head  were  harmed  ! ' 

" '  And  dost  count  it  harm  to  bring  a 
lost  soul  to  the  saving  arms  of  Mother 
Church?  Thine  eyes  are  strangely  hold- 
en,  Cousin.' 

"  '  How  can  I  tell  to  what  evil  use  the 
writing  might  be  put?  The  times  are 
troublous,  and  the  queen  bitter  to  the 
death  against  heresy.' 

" '  Now  by  heaven  !  dost  believe  I  would 
counsel  thee  to  thine  undoing?' 

"  '  Nay  !  I'  faith  I  meant  thee  no  such 
cruel  wrong.' 

" '  Dost  dare  think  God's  vicegerent 
would  betray  thy  sacred  trust  ?  Then  art 
thou  no  true  Catholick  thyself,  but  an 
apostate  who  committeth  grievous  sin. 
Nay,  for  God's  sake  weep  not !  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  thee  weep.  (God's  mercy 
on  my  soul  that  I  should  sink   so  low  ! ) ' 

"  Then  did  my  lady  lay  her  white  hand 
on  that  of  her  cousin,  and  saith  she, 
'  Dear  Cousin,  thou  who  art  strong  and 
noble  of  heart  can  ill  understand  how  the 
weak  in  all  but  love  for  love's  sake  might 
even  dare  to  sin  !  But  I  will  be  advised. 
I  know  thou  wouldst  not  deceive  me.  I 
will  heed  thy  counsel..  And,  for  that  my 
betrothment  to  the  earl  is  unknown,  thou 
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shalt  bear  the  writing  to  the  holy  father. 
See  !  I  will  trust  thee  with  more  than  my 
life.  And  I  do  thank  thee  from  my  heart 
for  thy  restored  friendliness,  which  is  ex- 
ceeding dear  to  me.' 

"  And  she  did  take  his  hand  in  both  of 
hers  and  raise  it  to  her  lips  ;  but  ere  they 
touched  it  Lord  Eric  caught  it  away  as  if 
her  light  touch  stung  him  like  a  living 
coal.  And  the  earl  watching  from  his 
coigne  thought  himself  discovered,  and 
strode  frowning  from  the  wood.  Now 
when  my  lady  returned  to  the  castle,  and 
found  her  lord  had  come,  yet  sough c  her 
not,  she  was  affrighted,  and  did  run  hither 
and  yon,  and  besought  me  likewise  to 
search  for  him.  And  we  did  meet  i'  the 
quest  in  the  withdrawing  room,  where  the 
earl  sate.  And  he  greeted  my  lady  cold- 
ly ;  but  she  cast  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  saith,  ' Dear  my  lord,  in  what  wise 
have  I  offended  thee  ?  ' 

"  And  he  straightway  answered,  '  I  saw 
thee  in  the  wood  with  thy  cousin.' 

"  My  lady's  eyes  were  wide  with  wonder, 
and  she  saith  quickly,  *  Why  didst  thou 
not  speak  to  me  ? '  And  anon  she  did 
cry,  '  Verily  thou  art  jealous  of  my  cousin 
Eric  !  But  I  will  prove  thee  how  little 
thou  hast  cause.  Thou  knowest  how  all 
our  lives  we  have  been  dear  cousin-com- 
rades, and  did  think  to  wed  each  other, 
and  how  my  betrothment  to  thee  did 
sorely  vex  the  poor  boy,  so  that  he  hath 
been  harsh  and  unfriendly  with  me.  Now, 
though  he  dreams  not  our  marriage  hath 
taken  place,  yet  hath  he  become  content 
with  cousinly  affection.  I  tell  thee  fairly, 
I  do  love  my  cousin  as  a  dear  brother. 
But  thou  —  thou  art  my  king  !  The  mem- 
ory of  thy  least  finger-touch  thrills  my 
very  soul  in  thine  absence,  and  I  tremble 
to  think  how  I  do  love  thee.  Doubt,  if 
thou  canst,  high  heaven,  believe  eternal 
truth  a  liar,  but  never  doubt  my  love  for 
thee  ! ' 

"  And  the  earl  spake  but  four  words,  yet 
methought  all  of  love  and  trust  were  in 
them,  '  My  wife,  forgive  me  !  ' 

"  And  I  crept  softly  away,  and  left  them 
alone  together. 

"  Now  while  the  earl  remained  at  Ards- 
ley,  Lord  Eric  came  thither  but  rarely ; 
howbeit  on  one  of  these  occasions  I  saw 
my    lady    hand    him    a    packet,    saying, 


An 
be 


guard  it 


1  Here  is  the  writing  thou  wottest  of. 
thou  love  me,  guard  it  well   until   it 
safe  with  the  holy  father.' 

"  And  saith  Lord  Eric,  '  I  wi 
as  my  life.' 

"  It  was  after  the  earl's  return  to  London 
that  by  a  strange  hap  I  was  again  in  the 
woods  culling  simples  near  my  lady's 
favorite  nook,  and  I  did  hear  Lord  Eric's 
voice  say, — 

" '  I  tell  thee  I  will  not  give  thee  up. 
Sooner  would  I  see  thee  dead  than  wedded 
to  another  ! ' 

"  Then  saith  the  Lady  Katherine  sadly, 
'  Thou  grievest  me  deeply,  cousin,  in  that 
thou  hast  broken  thy  word  to  me,  and  for 
that  I  would  never  hear  thee  speak  i'  this 
wise  again  I  will  tell  thee  what  must 
speedily  be  known  of  all,  namely,  that  for 
some  months  I  have  been  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore's  wedded  wife.' 

"  At  these  words  the  young  lord  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  turned  upon  my  mistress 
like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  and  cried  he,  — 

"  '  By  the  living  God,  an  thou  lie  not,  I 
will  kill  thee  where  thou  art  !  '  Then 
smote  he  his  head,  and  did  cry  in  a  terri- 
ble voice,  '  In  vain  !  in  vain  ! ' 

"And  for  the  second  time  I  saw  him  fall 
prone  upon  the  earth,  grievously  wound- 
ing his  cheek  against  a  sharp  stone,  so 
that,  at  the  sight  of  the  blood,  my  lady 
swooned  away,  and  I  did  bear  her  in  my 
own  proper  strong  arms  to  the  castle,  and 
did  send  the  young  lordVserving-man  to 
attend  his  master.  And  thereafter  Lord 
Eric  came  no  more  to  Ardsley.  My  lady 
sate  daily  at  her  window  watching  for 
her  lord's  return ;  and  when  he  came 
not,  neither  made  any  sign,  she  did  fret 
and  pine  until  she  was  but  the  shadow  of 
herself.  And  the  days  and  weeks  passed, 
even  as  a  serpent  coils  its  hideous  length 
ere  it  strikes  its  fang  into  its  victim's 
flesh.  One  day  sitting  at  my  stitchery,  a 
shadow  darkened  the  doorway,  and  look- 
ing up  I  saw  Master  Luke  Stradling  with 
the  visage  of  one  just  risen  from  a  wast- 
ing fever ;  and  saith  he  with  no  other 
manner  of  greeting, — 

"  '  I  bring  thee  heavy  news.' 

"  And  quoth  I,  likewise  forgetting  wel- 
come, l  Where  is  thy  master?  ' 

"  Saith  Luke  Stradling,  <  He  languisheth 
in  the  Tower  o'  London  these  many  weary 
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weeks.'  And  anon  he  added  in  the  voice 
of  one  who  choketh,  '  Nor  will  he  come 
from  thence  alive.' 

"  At  this  saying  the  world  rolled  away  on 
wheels  of  thick  blackness,  and  I  knew  no 
more  until  Master  Stradling  by  means  of 
water  and  fresh  air  restored  me  to  my 
senses,  when  he  did  relate  how  the  earl 
in  the  midst  of  his  duties  as  a  courtier 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
having  no  more  knowledge  of  his  offence 
than  his  unborn  babe.  Howbeit  'twas 
speedily  made  known  to  him,  sith  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  King's  Bench,  and 
convicted  of  high  treason,  heretical  writ- 
ings, which  he  denied  not,  being  brought 
before  the  council,  wherefrom  'twas 
judged  he  practiced  against  the  life  of 
the  queen  and  the  Catholick  religion. 
Likewise  Master  Stradling  related  how 
the  privy  council  did  attend  the  earl  in 
the  Tower,  and  saith  to  him, — 

"  '  Francis,  Earl  of  Strathmore,  thou  art 
convicted  of  traitorous  writings  touching 
the  subversion  of  the  true  religion,  and 
thereby  of  high  treason  against  her  most 
Catholick  Majesty  the  Queen.  We  do 
entreat  thee  to  renounce  the  father  of  all 
lies,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  humbly  beseech  the  interces- 
sion of  the  saints,  that  thou  mayest  be 
delivered  from  this  bond  of  iniquity,  and 
mayest  meet  thy  most  just  punishment 
with  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit ;  else 
will  it  become  the  duty  of  this  council  to 
use  upon  thy  body  means  to  bring  thee 
to  a  sense  of  thy  deadly  error,  and  thus 
peradventure  save  thy  soul  from  everlast- 
ing torment.' 

"  Thereat  the  earl  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed  loud  and  scornfully.  '  God's 
death  !  '  quoth  he,  with  a  contemptuous 
fillip  of  his  fingers  i'  the  air,  '  Dost  think 
to  daunt  me  thus?  Nay,  then,  save  thy 
puny  threats  to  fright  timid  children,  nor 
waste  them  upon  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  Stuarts.  Sooner  I  tell  thee  shouldst 
thou  tear  me  limb  from  limb  than  wring 
the  blasphemous  falsehoods  thou  demand- 
est  from  my  lips.  Though  my  body  may 
perforce  turn  traitor,  and  succumb  to  thy 
devilish  arts  of  torture,  yet  in  life  or  in 
death  shall  my  spirit  remain  uncon- 
quered  ! ' 

"  Then  did  Luke  Stradling  relate  how 


his  master  was  put  to  the  torture,  to 
make  him  confess  that  he  had  intended 
the  overthrow  of  the  queen  and  her 
cherished  religion,  until  I  was  fain  to  pro- 
test lest  I  swoon  again  i'  the  mere  hear- 
ing.    Then  saith  Master  Stradling  : 

"  '  Thou  must  break  these  heavy  news  to 
thy  mistress,  that  we  may  convey  her  to 
London  to  bid  her  lord  farewell.' 

"  Now  of  a  truth,  child,  methought  my 
lady  would  be  in  heaven  to  greet  her  lord 
thither,  sith  when  I  did  falter  out  my  wo- 
ful  tale  (as  God  liveth  I  would  have  had 
my  right  hand  hewn  off  to  have  been 
spared  the  misery  !)  she  fell  from  one 
swoon  into  another,  each  longer  and  more 
deathlike  than  the  last.  Howbeit  at 
length  she  did  struggle  to  her  feet,  and 
saith  she  with  frantic  entreaty  : 

"  '  Haste  thee  !  haste  thee  !  Dear,  kind 
Nurse,  I  beseech  thee  let  us  wend  apace, 
lest  we  be  too  late  ! ' 

"  Thus  did  we  make  our  second  journey 
to  London  ;  and  when  we  reached  the 
Tower,  lo  !  the  hour  was  at  hand,  and  the 
earl  already  stood  upon  the  scaffold, 
bravely  appareled  in  a  doublet  of  cloth- 
of-gold,  Venetian  hose  and  short  cloak 
of  crimson  velvet,  his  raiment  glittering 
with  gems,  his  sword  sheathed  in  its  vel- 
vet scabbard  hanging  at  its  side.  Near 
at  hand  was  the  block  covered  with  black 
cloth  and  the  gleaming  death-axe  heavily 
draped  with  crape.  We  did  press  through 
the  vast  crowd  and  up  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold,  whither  I  supported  my  mistress 
more  dead  than  alive ;  and  as  we  drew 
near,  the  earl  addressed  the  concourse  of 
people  surrounding  the  scaffold,  and  saith 
he: 

" '  My  masters,  here  dies  as  true  and 
loyal  a  subject  of  the  queen  as  any  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  and 
one  who  hath  done  naught  which  in  any 
wise  urgeth  his  conscience,  nor  gone  be- 
yond that  the  Word  of  God  and  the  law 
of  the  realm  allow  — '  Then  did  he 
glimpse  my  lady,  and  brake  off  with  a 
loud  cry  : 

"  '  God  in  heaven  —  thou  ! ' 

"  My  lady's  white  lips  moved,  but  no 
sound  came  forth,  and  she  stretched  out 
her  arms  in  dumb  anguish,  whereat  the 
earl  staggered  forward,  and  folded  her 
close  upon  his    breast,  and  a  death-like 
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Then   did   he   beseech   her  that  she   love   him   in   return." 


silence  fell  upon  the  multitude.  The  earl 
looked  like  a  man  dead  and  buried  and 
raised  again  to  the  garish  light  of  day, 
as  he  flung  his  clenched  fist  in  the  face 
of  heaven,  which  methought  had  shut 
down,  upon  us  like  a  wall  of  brass,  and 
did  cry  hoarsely  : 

"  '  This  is  the  very  bitterness  of  death  ! ' 

"Then  did  he  stroke  my  lady's  death- 
wan  cheek,  and  saith  more  gently  : 

"  '  It  is  hard  —  hard,  my  Heart,  that  I 
should  have  brought  thee  to  this  !  ' 

"And  the  Lady  Katherine  struggled  for 
utterance,  like  a  woman  beset  by  wild 
beasts,    but   she    could    compass    naught 


save  a  hoarse  whisper :  '  Knowest  thou 
who  hath  betrayed  thee  ?  ' 

"  '  Nay,  beloved,  but  I  pray  thee  waste 
not  our  last  precious  moments  thus. 
Give  me  one  last  kiss,  my  wife,  my  dar- 
ling, to  tell  me  of  thy  love  for  me  —  ' 

"  '  I  betrayed  thee  !  I,  who  love  thee 
better  than  my  soul,  aye  better  than  my 
very  God  ! ' 

"  '  Poor  child,  her  grief  hath  made  her 
mad.  Take  her  home,  Nurse ;  and  as 
thou  deal  with  her,  so  may  God  deal 
with  thou  and  thine  forever.' 

"  •'  Nay,  but  thou  shalt  know  the  truth, 
and  forgive  me,  if  thou  canst,'  saith  my 
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lady,  tearing  at  her  throat  until  red 
wounds  marked  its  fairness.  '  My  Cousin 
Eric  persuaded  me  —  ' 

"  At  these  words  the  earl  thrust  the  Lady 
Katherine  violently  away,  and  the  agony 
of  death  itself  was  on  his  brow. 

"  '  Woman,  woman,  was  it  for  this  I  cher- 
ished thee  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of 
women  !  Had  Almighty  God  sent  his 
only  begotten  son  to  tell  me  what  thine 
own  false  lips  have  confessed,  that  for 
another's  sake  thou  hadst  wantonly  be- 
trayed him  who  would  have  suffered  cru- 
cifixion for  thee,  I  had  turned  upon  the 
heavenly  messenger  with  "  Thou  liest 
in  thy  throat  !  Thou  thrice  damned 
traitor,  base  as  Judas  Iscariot,  get  thee 
gone,  and  may  I  never  see  thee  more  in 
heaven  or  hell  !  "  '  . 

"  For  the  space  of  a  heart-throb  my  lady 
swayed  like  a  tree  smitten  by  lightning 
ere  it  falls  to  earth ;  then  did  she  strike 
her  hands  sharply  together  above  her 
head,  and  burst  into  awful  laughter,  — 
and  quoth  she  in  her  hoarse  whisper, 
'  My  lord  showeth  a  testy  choler,  doth  he 
not,  good  nurse  ?  ' 

"  The  earl  turned  him  to  the  headsman, 
who  knelt  before  him  to  beseech  forgive- 
ness for  that  he  was  about  to  do,  and 
saith,  '  My  friend,  I  have  but  one  request 
to  make  of  thee.  Grant  it,  and  I  will 
commend  thee  to  heaven  with  my  dying 
breath.  Do  thine  office  upon  me  at  this 
present  instant  and  put  me  out  of  my 
misery.' 

"  And  he  bared  his  strong,  brown  throat, 
and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block ;  and 
the  headsman  had  compassion  upon  him, 
and  presently  clave  his  neck  with  a  single 
blow  of  the  axe,  so  that  her  lord's  life- 
blood  spurted  over  my  lady's  white  kirtle. 

"  The  Lady  Katherine  hung  twixt  life 
and  death  for  many  weary  weeks,  and  she 
did  continue  mercifully  distraught,  so 
that  she  knew  not  her  cruel  fate  nor  that 
her  child  came  into  a  world  of  sorrow 
fatherless.  But  a  day  came  when  her 
memory  returned  with  a  rush  of  agony, 
and  a  se'n-night  thereafter  all  her  pretty 
shining  locks  were  gray  as  December 
skies  when  the  wind  wails  its  mournful 
prelude  to  the  soundless  song  of  the 
snow-fall.  And  her  face  thereafter  until 
she  did  die  was  as  colorless  as  the  drifts 


of  snow  against  the  castle  walls  at  Yule- 
tide,  while  her  patience  and  unselfishness 
seemed  more  befitting  a  saint  in  paradise 
than  a  sorely  stricken  soul  on  this  earth. 

"  '  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  friend,'  she 
saith  with  a  smile  that  well-nigh  broke 
my  heart.  '  Life  is  but  brief,  and  kindly 
death  draws  on  apace.  Could  I  but 
know  my  dear  lord  had  forgiven  me  and 
would  welcome  me  when  I  go  —  nay, 
could  I  believe  he  is  content  and  happy 
without  me,  —  I  would  ask  no  greater 
boon  of  heaven.  But  alack  !  I  see  him 
in  my  dreams  sad  and  forsaken.  I  would 
God  had  permitted  our  little  child  to  go 
to  his  father  to  atone  to  him  for  his  cruel 
sufferings.' 

"  And  this  thought  did  haunt  her  poor 
bewildered  brain,  until  one  day  when  the 
child  was  six  months  old,  she  took  the 
sleeping  babe,  his  head  nodding  over  her 
shoulder  like  a  rain-laden  poppy  at  night- 
fall, his  sleep-flushed  cheek  pressed 
against  her  own  wan  face,  and  did  wend 
her  way  to  the  earl's  grave,  and  sate  her 
down  beside  the  low  mound,  and  saith 
softly  : 

"  '  My  heart's  one  love,  I  am  come  to 
make  thee  amends  for  thy  cruel  suffering. 
I  am  going  to  send  our  little  child  to 
comfort  thee.  Would  God  his  mother 
might  go  too  !  But  (and  she  did  plead 
like  a  woman  alone  with  her  God)  thou 
wilt  be  very  gentle  and  patient  with  him, 
thy  little  child  whom  thou  hast  never  seen. 
Thou  wilt  not  visit  his  mother's  offence 
upon  his  guiltless  head.  Rather  if  it 
must  be,  teach  him  to  forget  —  aye  even 
to  scorn  his  mother,  so  that  he  comfort 
thee  ! ' 

"  For  a  brief  space  her  fair  wistful  face 
seemed  transfigured,  like  the  face  of  the 
papists'  Mother  of  Sorrows  i'  the  church, 
then  with  a  cry  of  bitter  anguish,  '  My 
child  —  my  little  child  !  '  she  did  strain 
the  babe  to  her  heart,  her  fair  head  bent 
over  its  little  body  until  it  moved  uneasily 
in  its  sleep,  and  would  have  waked  but 
that  she  presently  loosed  her  hold,  and 
softly  crooned  a  lullaby,  and  the  babe 
with  a  long  troubled  sigh  lay  still  again, 
its  tiny  hand  pressed  against  her  breast. 
And  the  twilight  crept  on  apace,  the 
sweet,  cool,  English  twilight  that  comes 
with  the  sleepy  birds  a-tilt  on  the  boughs 
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and  the  smell  of  fresh  mould  in  the  air, 
when  the  June  is  white  in  the  hedgerows, 
and  the  low  plaint  of  the  wood-thrush  is 
heard  across  the  dusking  fields. 

"  Now  may  God  forgive  me,  for  I  can 
never  forgive  myself,  that  when  I  heard 
my  lady  speak  thus  (being  close  at  hand 
as  was  my  constant  custom  since  her 
trouble)  I  did  not  take  the  child  and  per- 
suade her  to  return  to  the  castle,  she  be- 
ing at  all  times  as  gentle  as  a  dove.  But 
truly  I  dreamed  not  (being  as  it  now 
seems  held  in  bonds  of  Satan)  that  her 
words  were  other  than  the  wanderings 
of  her  distraught  brain.  But  when  she 
laid  the  babe  gently  on  its  father's  grave, 
and  did  steal  away,  and  I  presently  crept 
thither  softly  not  to  waken  the  child,  the 
tiny  waxen  hands  folded  over  its  quiet 
breast  were  cold  in  death,  and  I  knew 
the  little  spark  of  life  had  gone  out  in  its 
mother's  arms. 

"  Now  as  I  hope  for  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  believe  the  Lord 
will  impute  aught  of  sin  to  the  lie  where- 
by I  did  save  that  white-haired,  kind 
old  man  (my  lady's  father)  bowed  to 
earth  under  his  load  of  sorrow,  an  added 
pang  in  his  last  days ;  for  I  did  bear  the 
babe  home  wrapped  in  my  mantle,  and 
did  send  apace  for  soothing  draughts,  for 
that  the  child  was  sore  stricken  with  the 
teething  sickness.  And  I  held  the  child 
in  a  darkened  chamber,  pressed  close 
against  my  breast  if  any  approached,  for 
the  space  of  some  hours ;  then  did  I 
compose  the  little  body  for  the  grave,  and 
the  tidings  sped  throughout  the  castle 
that  the  heir  of  Ardsley  was  no  more. 
And  not  until  every  member  of  that  ill- 
starred  family  had  passed  beyond  the 
veil  was  the  manner  of  the  child's  death 
known  of  any.  The  sands  of  Lord  Cecil's 
life  already  waned,  and  he  died  within  the 
year,  but  my  poor  mistress  was  held  i' 
the  flesh  a  weary  space.  And  she  did 
renounce  the  Catholick  religion,  for  that 
she  craved  no  heaven  she  deemed  not 
the  portion  of  her  lord,  but  rather  count- 
ed it  all  joy  to  go  to  his  place,  and  share 
in  his  reward. 

"Long  ere  she  died  Lord  Eric  renounc- 
ed the  world,  and  took  the  vows  of 
poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity  in  a 
Benedictine     monastery.     And    he     did 


practice  austerities  far  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  his  order,  sleeping  in  a 
cell  bare  of  aught  save  the  stones  whereof 
'twas  built,  fasting  and  scourging  his 
body  until  he  was  too  weak  to  wield  the 
scourge,  when  he  did  urge  the  office  up- 
on his  brother  monks,  until  outraged 
nature  laid  him  low  with  mortal  sickness. 
And  when  the  hour  of  dissolution  drew 
nigh,  at  his  behest  a  cross  of  ashes  was 
strewn  upon  the  stone  floor,  that  he 
might  pass  thereon.  'Twas  the  sort  of 
wild  March  night  when  the  foul  fiend 
fares  abroad,  when  the  wind  shrieketh 
like  a  creature  in  torment,  and  the  naked 
branches  writhe  and  lash  themselves  as 
they  would  escape  from  the  restraining 
trunk  or  go  raving  mad.  In  a  lull  of  the 
elements  the  deep-toned  monastery  bell 
tolled  midnight,  and  the  dying  monk 
signed  that  the  hour  was  at  hand,  where- 
at his  brother  monks  lifted  him  from  his 
pallet  and  stretched  his  shrunken  limbs 
upon  the  cross.  Anon  i'  the  midst  of 
the  solemn-chanted  offices  for  the  dying, 
the  cowled  and  candle-bearing  monks 
heard  him  murmur  '  Kate, '  and  again, 
'  In  life  or  death  I  cannot  give  thee  up  ! ' 

"  And  they  summoned  the  abbot,  who 
held  the  crucifix  before  the  fast  dimming 
eyes,  and  saith  : 

"  '  My  son,  I  do  adjure  thee  by  thy  most 
sacred  vows,  by  thy  penitence  and  expia- 
tion, that  thou  permit  no  sinful  carnal 
affection  to  come  betwixt  thee  and  thy 
God  at  this  supreme  hour.  Think  thou 
only  of  Christ's  passion  and  the  saving 
of  thy  soul  alive.' 

"  The  dying  monk  clutched  the  crucifix 
in  his  long  bony  fingers,  and  his  lips  moved 
silently  ;  then  with  a  heavy  groan  he  saith  : 

"  '  Tis  vain,  most  holy  father.  There  is 
that  far  dearer  to  me  than  the  saving  of 
my  soul  alive,  else  had  I  not  so  deeply 
sinned.  For  my  love's  sake  I  would  con- 
sign my  wretched  spirit  to  the  worm  that 
dyeth  not  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched. 
Yea,  I  will  !  The  woman  I  love  is  with- 
out the  pale,  eternally  lost.  Whither  she 
goeth  I  will  go  ;  her  torment  shall  be  my 
torment ;  her  damnation  my  damnation  !  ° 

"With  a  mighty  effort  he  raised  his 
bruised  and  wasted  frame,  and  with  the 
crucifix  held  high  above  his  head,  whence 
the  divine  thorn-crowned  face  seemed  to 
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look  down  upon  that  other  dying  face 
with  infinite  patience  and  compassion, 
he  cried  in  a  ringing  voice  : 
"  <  Christ  Jesus,  I  deny  thee  ! ' 
"  Then  did  he  hurl  the  image  across  the 
dormitory,  where  it  struck  the  wall 
sharply,  and  fell  shattered  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  A  hoarse  uproar  of  horror 
and  vengeance  arose  ■  the  sacred  host 
was  borne  hastily  away ;  the  monks 
rushed  upon  the  blasphemer  to  thrust 
him  forth  into  the  outer  darkness  of  the 
midnight  and  the  shrieking  tempest.  Too 
late  !     They  rudely  haled  the  dead. 


"And  now,  Toby  Periwinkle,  1  hope 
thou  art  satisfied  that  thou  hast  the  eyen 
of  the  poor  little  lass  turned  into  water- 
spouts, and  her  tender  heart  well-nigh 
cracked  in  sunder  withal.  There,  there  ! 
comfort  thee,  sweetheart,  and  presently 
thine  old  nurse  shall  tickle  thine  ear  with 
the  tale  of  Hostess  Sparrow  and  her 
seven  yellow  goslings.  P  faith,  Toby 
Periwinkle,  'tis  hard  to  believe  thou  hast 
reached  years  o'  discretion  and  art  a 
grandfather  withal  !  Of  a  verity  I  do 
marvel  at  ye  !  " 
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IN  THE   OLD   SOUTH    STATE. 


By  Lee  C.  Harby. 


ON  THE  30th  of  April,  1791,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Wash- 
ington stood  where  these  broad 
streets  meet,  in  this  old  town  in  the  Old 
South  State. 

It  used  to  be  written  "  George-Town, 
Prince  George,  Winyah  " — the  two  last 
names  being  those  of  parish  and  district. 
The  town  lies  between  splendid  rivers 
and  queens  it  over  a  fair  domain.  At 
her  feet  stretches  Winyah  Bay,  and  upon 
the  wide  beach  of  the  islands  which 
fringe  it  beats  and  roars  the  Atlantic. 
The  white-winged  ships  sail  in  stately 
fashion  up  and  down  her  broad  streams ; 
at  her  wharves  anchor  the  steamers  of 
commerce  connecting  her  with  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation ;  while  the  busy 
tugs  and  lighters  ply  in  ceaseless  traffic 
between  vessels,  mills  and  warehouses. 

The  town  is  not  large,  but  it  is  lovely 


and  quite  distinct  from  all  other  places. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  level,  forming 
green  arcades  —  for  on  either  side  are 
oaks  of  centuries'  growth,  hung  here  and 
there  with  grey  moss  in  waving  pendants, 
like  the  silvery  silken  beards  of  patri- 
archs among  men.  And  the  trees  reach 
out  across  the  broad  way  below  them, 
locking  branches  and  building  a  continu- 
ous vaulted  roof  of  verdure,  beneath 
which  pass  the  sixth  and  seventh  genera- 
tions of  the  men  who  first  beheld  their 
stately  growth. 

The  residences  are  of  an  old  style, 
spacious,  and  aristocratic  in  their  mellow 
tints  j  many  stand  in  magnificent  grounds, 
while  all  have  their  gardens  —  gardens 
flushed  with  a  luxuriance  of  bloom,  and 
sweet  with  a  perfume  almost  tropical. 
This  is  the  veritable  domain  of  flowers ; 
every   piazza    is    banked    with    countless 
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geraniums  which  seem  to  have  an  affinity 
for  this  spot.  Here  and  there  grows  a 
graceful  palmetto  —  that  tree  so  dear  to 
the  Carolinian's  heart;  and  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  town  towers  a  dark  pine 
forest,  its  aromatic  fragrance  speaking  of 
the  health  to  be  found  in  its  depths. 

Straight  from  the  ocean  blows  the  cool 
salt  breeze,  tempering  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  while  the  soft  white  clouds  float 
over  a  sky  as  brilliantly  blue  as  ever 
blessed  a  day  in  Italy.  Where  the  Sam- 
pit  flows,  bordering  the  green  robe  of  the 
city  with  a  ribbon  of  silver,  wave  grace- 
ful marsh  grasses,  and  the  bay- flowers 
bloom  like  cups  of  ivory  in  their  emerald 
setting.  Through  their  odorous  thickets 
flits  the  flaming  red-bird,  singing  his 
short,  sweet  notes ;  while  the  black-bird 
with  his  gay  shoulder-knots  sits  and 
swings  on  a  tall  brown  reed,  swaying  in 
the  wind  and  whistling  his  saucy  tune. 

Such  is  Georgetown  —  a  jewel  well 
worthy  of  its  setting  of  rivers,  bay  and 
'woods.     The  place  is  peculiarly  Southern 


and  aristocratic.  Here  the  society  of 
Colonial  Dames  would  flourish,  and  the 
grand  majority  of  the  inhabitants  would 
be  eligible  as  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution.  The  life  here  is  nearer  to 
that  of  the  South  of  early  days  than  that 
of  perhaps  any  other  place  in  the  State  ; 
for  though  abreast  of  the  times  commer- 
cially, it  preserves  a  strict  conservatism 
in  social  matters.  Its  good  cheer,  its 
open-handed  hospitality,  its  old-time 
ways,  the  knightly  courtesy  of  its  men 
and  the  modest  grace  of  its  women,  its 
warm-hearted  intercourse  and  lovely  home 
life,  give  it  a  charm  which  is  far  above 
that  of  a  more  fashionable  centre.  No 
stranger  comes  once,  without  wishing  to 
come  again ;  no  visitor  leaves  its  gates 
but  with  a  blessing  for  the  place  and 
people. 

In  these  days  when  historical  societies 
are  being  overwhelmed  with  questions 
and  Americanism  and  Americana  are  in 
fashion,  Georgetown  possesses  peculiar 
attractiveness.     Named  for  George  I.,  it 
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The  House  in  which   Lafayette  first  slept  in  America. 


was  settled  in  his  reign.  The  old  church, 
still  the  leading  place  of  worship,  was 
built  in  1700,  of  bricks  brought  in  sail- 
ing vessels  directly  from  England.  Un- 
loaded from  the  ships  into  small  boats  at 
the  wharves  on  the  Sampit,  they  were 
taken  through  a  natural  waterway  up  to 
the  site  of  the  church.  This  stream 
flowed  through  the  lands  where  are  now 
the  city  residences  of  Mrs.  Atchinson, 
Mrs.  Emanuel  and  Mrs.  Uptegrove.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  the  British 
soldiers  stabled  their  horses  in  this  sanc- 
tuary and  pastured  them  in  the  church- 
yard. Here  are  tombstones  dating  back 
to  1732,  setting  forth  in  old-fashioned 
lettering  and  English  the  virtues  and  rank 
of  "  ye  chivalrous  and  honoured  gentle- 
man "  who  sleeps  beneath.  The  antique 
clock  which  still  tells  the  passing  hours 
was  brought  over  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  ivy  which  draped  the  belfry 
in  a  mantle  of   living  green  grew  from 


sprigs  taken  from  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  church  is  in  perfect  preservation 
and  contains  the  original  square  box, 
high-backed  pews,  in  which  sleep  was 
impossible  —  no  matter  how  dry  the  ser- 
mon. Mr.  Glennie,  for  many  years  the 
rector  here,  was  the  son  of  Lord  Byron's 
private  tutor. 

As  long  ago  as  1740,  Georgetown  had 
a  club,  famous  for  its  conviviality  and 
esprit.  Its  members  were  the  wealthy 
planters  who  lived  in  and  around  the 
town,  and  at  length  their  club  waxed  so 
rich  that  the  exchequer  overflowed  and 
the  question  arose  :  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  money?"  It  was  soon  an- 
swered. No  stately  pile  reared  its  head ; 
no  grand  marble  mansion  was  rented ; 
but  these  good  and  jolly  gentlemen 
builded  a  monument  to  themselves  that 
has  outlived  one  century  and  is  well  into 
another.  The  president  proposed  "  that 
the  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury  be  voted 
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to  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
charity  school  for  the  poor."  And  every 
man  there  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  hearty 
"Aye!" 

So  was  formed  the  Winyah  Indigo 
Society,  —  a  queer  name,  taken  from  the 
plant  which  was  then  the  staple  product 
of  the  district,  but  a  name  which  still 
lives  in  honor.  The  school  yet  flourishes, 
and  although  it  has 
been  united  with 
the  free  schools  of 
the  state,  it  still  re- 
tains its  old  appel- 
lation and  uses  the 
money  of  the  so- 
ciety. For  over  a 
hundred  years  it 
was  the  principal 
educational  institu- 
tion for  all  the 
country  lying  be- 
tween Charleston 
and  the  North  Ca- 
rolina line.  Rich 
and  poor  alike  have 
owned  it  as  alma 
mater  —  the  one 
paying  full  tuition, 
the  other  "  without 
money  and  without 
price  "  ;  from  far- 
mer to  governor, 
many  can  claim  it 
as  their  first  inspi- 
ration to  effort  and 
success.  The  ori- 
ginal charter,  writ- 
ten on  parchment, 
is  among  the  things 
most  cherished  in 
its  library. 

The  society  holds 
its  annual  re-union 
and  dinner  on  the 
first  Friday  in  May, 

when  its  members,  as  charitable  and  jolly 
as  were  their  fathers  before  them,  pay  in 
their  subscriptions  and  drink  deep  liba- 
tions out  of  the  same  old  punch-bowl 
that  belonged  to  the  original  club. 

During  the  Revolution  General  Francis 
Marion  made  his  headquarters  at  Snow's 
Island,  adjacent  to  Georgetown.  Here, 
about  three  years  ago,  was  found  in  the 


hollow  of  a  sycamore  tree  a  sword  bear- 
ing the  initials  F.  M.,  and  the  date,  1776. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  S. 
Emanuel,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
owned  by  the  "  Swamp  Fox."  George- 
town is  indeed  full  of  reminiscences  of 
Marion  and  his  troops.  In  this  vicinity 
he  gained  many  victories  over  the  British, 
at  one  time  capturing  six  hundred  officers 
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and  men,  when  his  own  force  amounted 
to  just  one-third  of  that  number.  It  was 
near  here  that  he  dined  the  British 
officer  on  sweet  potatoes  served  on  a 
cypress  shingle.  The  house  still  stands 
and  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Steele.  Here  Colonel  James,  one  of 
Marion's  officers,  secreted  himself  to 
overhear  the   plans  of  the   enemy,   who 
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occupied  the  building.  Being  discovered 
by  two  British  officers,  he  fought  well, 
but  was  soon  disarmed,  and  only  saved 
his  life  by  hurling  his  opponents,  one  after 
the  other,  out  of  the  window,  himself 
then  climbing  down  and  making  his 
escape  before  they  had  recovered  from 
their  stunning  fall.  In  the  old  cemetery 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  sleeps  many 
of  "Marion's  mounted  men." 

When  Lafayette  and  the  Baron  De 
Kalb  came  to  America  to  fight  for  the 
liberties  of  the  colonies,  they  landed  in 
April,  1777,  on  North  Island,  which  lies 
at  the  entrance  to  Winyah  Bay.  The 
first  roof  which  sheltered  them  in  this 
country  was  that  of  Major  Ben  Huger, 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army.  He 
met  them  and  escorted  them  to  his  plan- 
tation on  Waccamaw  River,  five  miles 
above  Georgetown.  The  residence,  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  grove  of  live  oaks,  in 
full  view  of  the  river,  still  stands,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Huger  Ward,  a  descend- 
ant of  Major  Huger.  It  was  in  the  car- 
riage of  their  host  that  the  distinguished 
strangers  were  driven  to  Charleston. 

In  his  great  tour  through  the  Southern 
States  in  1791,  George  Washington  en- 


tered South  Carolina  by  what  used  to  be 
called  the  King's  High  Road,  which  ran 
between  the  Waccamaw  River  and  the 
ocean.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence 
that  this  route  should  lead  him  also  to 
Major  Ben  Huger's  plantation  ;  and  there 
he  slept  on  the  29th  of  April,  1791,  in 
the  same  room  which  had  once  been 
occupied  by  his  great  ally.  On  the  day 
of  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter  of  wel- 
come and  congratulation  from  the  people 
of  Georgetown,  and  this  he  answered  as 
follows : 

"  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Georgetown  and  of  its 
Vicinity. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  receive  your  congratulations 
on  my  arrival  in  South  Carolina  with  real  pleasure, 
and  I  confess  my  obligations  to  your  affectionate 
regard  with  sincere  gratitude. 

"  While  the  calamities  to  which  you  were  ex- 
posed during  the  war  excited  all  my  sympathy, 
the  gallantry  and  firmness  with  which  they  were 
encountered  obtained  my  entire  esteem.  To 
your  fortitude  in  those  trying  scenes  our  country 
is  much  indebted  for  the  happy  and  honorable 
issue  of  the  contest. 

"  From  the  milder  virtues  that  characterize  your 
conduct  in  peace,  our  equal  government  will  de- 
rive those  aids  which  may  render  its  operations 
extensively  beneficial. 

"  That  your  participation  of  every  national  ad- 
vantage and  your  prosperity  in  private  life  may  be 
amply  proportioned  to  your  past  ser- 
1  vices  and  suffering  is  my  sincere  and 

earnest  wish. 

(Signed)      Geo.  Washington." 
April  29,  1791 

Yellow  and  worn  with  age, 
this  historic  missive  so  well 
worthy  of  preservation  was  long 
kept  in  the  library  of  the  Win- 
yah Indigo  Society,  but  was 
stolen  thence  during  the  late 
war.     For   nearly   twenty  years 
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it  was  out  of  the  possession  of  its  law- 
ful owners,  but  was  at  length  recovered 
through  the  combined  and  continued 
efforts  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Magrath  of  Charles- 
ton, Hon.  Walter  Hazard  of  Georgetown, 
and  Rev.  Benjamin  AUston.  It  bears  on 
the  reverse  side  two  or  three  indorse- 
ments, which  tell  succinctly  the  story  of 
its  theft  and  restoration,  and  which  add  to 
its  historical  interest. 

"  Major  W.  C.  Manning,  103d  U.  S.  C.  T., 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May,  1865. 

Taken  in  1864  by  a  private  soldier  from  the 
Indigo  Library,  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  rescued  by 
me  from  Captain  Leonard,  54th  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  Restored  May  17th,  1883. 

W.  C.  M.,  1st  Lieutenant  23d  Infantry,  U.  S.  A." 

On  the  30th  of  April  Washington  drove 
into  the  city  and  was  received  in  grand 
style  by  the  citizens.  There  were  speeches, 
a  magnificent  banquet,  and  toasts  that 
spoke    the   patriotism    of    those    gallant 


gentlemen.  In  the  evening  a  great  ball 
was  given,  at  which  "  the  beauties  of 
Georgetown  did  honor  to  their  noble 
visitor  in  their  gracious  and  courtly  way. 
It  was  a  fitting  ending  to  this  great  day 
in  the  history  of  the  famous  old  town  in 
the  Old  South  State. 

When  President  Munroe  made  his  tour 
of  the  Southern  States,  it  was  Prospect 
Hill  that  was  selected  to  receive  him  — 
as  it  had  once  before  received  his  great 
predecessor  and  Lafayette.  It  was  for 
that  occasion  that  the  fine  upper  piazza 
was  added  to  the  house  —  from  which 
may  be  had  a  superb  view  of  the  lovely 
landscape  between  this  place  and  George- 
town. Carpets  were  spread  over  the 
flights  of  brick  steps  which  led  from  ter- 
race to  terrace,  and  as  the  august  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States  walked 
through  the  winding  paths  of  the  beauti- 
ful grounds,  roses  were  strewn  beneath 
his  feet. 
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The  Riverside  edition  of  Whittier's  complete 
works,  the  revision  of  which  the  poet  completed 
only  a  year,  we  think,  before  his  death,  will  stand 
—  as  we  had  occasion  to  note  similarly  in  the 
case  of  Lowell  —  as  his  best  and  his  sufficient 
monument.  Perhaps  the  best  service  which  it 
renders  is  that  of  bringing  side  by  side  before  all 
eyes  for  the  future  the  three  volumes  of  his  prose 
writings  with  the  four  volumes  of  his  poetry.  We 
spoke  in  general  terms  last  month  of  the  impor- 
tant and  interesting  character  of  Whittier's  prose 
writings,  in  most  quarters  so  little  known,  and  we 
reviewed  with  considerable  fullness  and  detail  the 
first  of  the  three  volumes.  We  wish  to  direct  at- 
tention here,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  contents  of 
the  two  remaining  volumes,  in  the  hope  to  pro- 
mote more  general  and  serious  reading  of  essays 
which  we  feel  have  been  greatly  neglected,  and 
yet  which  are  so  essential  for  any  round  and 
proper  estimate  of  Whittier's  work  and  genius,  as 
well  as  of  such  real  and  great  intrinsic  worth. 

The  essays  which  make  up  the  second  volume 
are  entirely  devoted  to  biographical  and  historical 
subjects.  Three  of  these  are  upon  the  English 
Puritans,  Bunyan,  Marvell  and  Baxter;  and  we  do 
not  say  too  much  when  we  say  that  we  know  of  no 
essays  upon  the  subjects  better  than  these.  The 
essay  upon  Baxter  is  by  far  the  most  thorough  and 
considerable,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  of 
Whittier's  critical  essays.     The  essay  upon  Mar- 


vell is  the  slightest  of  the  three,  and  yet  it  is  the 
one  which  we  could  wish  might  be  most  read,  so 
little  altogether  has  been  written  about  the  noble 
Puritan  poet,  and  so  little  known  to  this  gen- 
eration are  either  his  poems  or  his  brave  political 
pamphlets.  "  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  a  class 
ot  shallow  Church  and  State  defenders,"  remarks 
Whittier,  "  to  ridicule  the  great  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  sturdy  republicans  of  England,  as 
sour-featured,  hard-hearted  ascetics,  enemies  of 
the  fine  arts  and  polite  literature.  The  works  of 
Milton  and  Marvell,  the  prose-poem  of  Harring- 
ton, and  the  admirable  discourses  of  Algernon 
Sydney  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  accusation. 
To  none  had  it  less  application  than  to  Marvell. 
He  was  a  genial,  warm-hearted  man,  an  elegant 
scholar,  a  finished  gentleman  at  home,  and  the 
life  of  every  circle  which  he  entered,  whether  that 
of  the  gay  court  of  Charles  II.,  amidst  such  men 
as  Rochester  and  L'Estrange,  or  that  of  the  repub- 
lican philosophers  who  assembled  at  Miles's  Coffee 
House,  where  he  discussed  plans  of  a  free  repre- 
sentative government  with  the  author  of '  Oceana ' 
and  Cyriack  Skinner,  that  friend  of  Milton  whom 
the  bard  has  immortalized  in  the  sonnet  which  so 
pathetically,  yet  heroically,  alludes  to  his  own 
blindness.  Men  of  all  parties  enjoyed  his  wit 
and  graceful  conversation."  His  winning  and 
impressive  personal  appearance,  "  added  to  the 
prestige  of  his    genius  and  the  respect   which  a 
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lofty,  self-sacrificing  patriotism  extorts  even  from 
those  who  would  fain  corrupt  and  bribe  it,  gave 
him  a  ready  passport  to  the  fashionable  society  of 
the  metropolis.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
mingled  in  that  society  and  escaped  its  contam- 
ination, and  who 

'  Amidst  the  wavering  days  of  sin 
Kept  himself  icy  chaste  and  pure.' 

His  memory  is  the  inheritance  of  Americans  as 
well  as  Englishmen.  His  example  commends 
itself  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  legislators  of 
our  Republic.  Integrity  and  fidelity  to  principle 
are  as  greatly  needed  at  this  time  in  our  halls  of 
Congress  as  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Restora- 
tion." 

Alongside  these  three  essays  devoted  to  the 
English  Puritans  are  three  essays  devoted  to  Eng- 
lish Quakers  —  Thomas  Ellwood,  James  Nayler 
and  John  Roberts.  "  Brave  men  and  faithful !  " 
exclaims  Whittier  concerning  the  persecuted,  un- 
flinching Quakers,  in  the  essay  on  Ellwood.  "  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  present  generation,  now 
quietly  reaping  the  fruit  of  your  heroic  endurance, 
should  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  in  respect  to  all 
your  testimonies  and  beliefs,  in  order  to  recognize 
your  claim  to  gratitude  and  admiration.  For,  in 
an  age  of  hypocritical  hollowness  and  mean-self- 
seeking,  when,  with  noble  exceptions,  the  very 
Puritans  of  Cromwell's  Reign  of  the  Saints  were 
taking  profane  lessons  from  their  old  enemies 
and  putting  on  an  outside  show  of  conformity  for 
the  sake  of  place  or  pardon,  ye  maintained  the 
austere  dignity  of  virtue,  and  with  king  and 
church  and  Parliament  arrayed  against  you,  vin- 
dicated the  Rights  of  Conscience,  at  the  cost  of 
home,  fortune  and  life.  English  liberty  owes 
more  to  your  unyielding  firmness  than  to  the 
blows  struck  for  her  at  Worcester  and  Naseby." 

Thomas  Ellwood  was  one  of  the  bravest  of 
these  brave  English  Quakers,  a  genial  and  schol- 
arly man,  the  friend  of  Milton  and  of  William 
Penn.  Penn  married  Ellwood's  first  love,  the 
beautiful  Gulielma  Springette,  compelling  Ellwood 
to  turn  his  attention  in  another  direction,  and  se- 
curing for  us,  in  his  account  of  his  pious  court- 
ship of  sweet  Mary  Ellis,  one  of  the  quaintest 
love  episodes  to  be  found  in  the  books.  The 
most  valuable  parts  to  us  of  Ellwood's  autobio- 
graphy, as  reported  to  us  by  Whittier,  are  those 
which  give  us  glimpses  of  Milton,  to  whom  Ell- 
wood was  introduced  by  his  friend  Pennington. 
Pennington,  says  Ellwood  in  his  account  of  this 
introduction,  "  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Paget,  a  physician  of  note  in  London,  and 
he  with  John  Milton,  a  gentleman  of  great  note 
for  learning  throughout  the  learned  world,  for  the 
accurate  pieces  he  had  written  on  various  subjects 
and  occasions.  This  person,  having  filled  a  pub- 
lic station  in  the  former  times,  lived  a  private  and 
retired  life  in  London,  and,  having  lost  his  sight, 
kept  always  a  man  to  read  for  him,  which  usually 
was  the  son  of  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, whom,  in  kindness,  he  took  to  improve 
in  his  learning."  The  result  of  the  meeting  is 
that  Ellwood  becomes  Milton's  reader,  and  then 
his  trusted  and  confidential  friend.  They  are 
quickly  separated,  Ellwood  and  some  thirty  of 
his  Quaker  friends  being  marched  off  to  prison  in 


old  Bridewell,  which,  like  most  of  the  other 
prisons,  was  already  crowded  with  Quakers.  But 
by  and  by  he  is  free  again,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  Plague  was  raging  in  London  he  secured  for 
Milton  a  little  place  in  the  country  near  himself 
and  his  friends.  In  his  account  of  their  first 
meeting  in  the  country,  Ellwood  tells  us  that  after 
some  general  conversation  Milton  "  called  for  a 
manuscript  of  his,  which,  having  brought,  he  de- 
livered to  me,  bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me 
and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and  when  I  had  so 
done  return  it  to  him,  with  judgment  thereon." 
"  Now,"  asks  Whittier,  "  what  does  the  reader 
think  young  Ellwood  carried  in  his  gray  coat 
pocket  across  the  dikes  and  hedges  and  through 
the  green  lanes  of  Giles  Chalfont  that  autumn 
day?  Let  us  look  farther  :  '  When  I  came  home, 
and  had  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found  it  was  that 
excellent  poem  which  he  had  entitled  "  Paradise 
Lost."  After  I  had,  with  the  best  attention,  read 
it  through,  I  made  him  another  visit ;  and,  re- 
turning his  book  with  due  acknowledgement  of 
the  favor  he  had  done  me  in  communicating  it  to 
me,  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  it  and  what  I 
thought  of  it,  which  I  modestly  but  freely  told 
him;  and  after  some  farther  discourse  about  it  I 
pleasantly  said  to  him,  "Thou  has  said  much 
here  of  Paradise  Lost ;  what  hast  thou  to  say  of 
Paradise  Found?'1''  He  made  me  no  answer, 
but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse;  then  broke  off  that 
discourse,  and  fell  upon  another  subject.'  "  Truly 
a  memorable  interview !  The  suggestion  in  re- 
spect to  "  Paradise  Found "  was  not  lost;  for 
"  after  the  sickness  was  over,"  continues  Ellwood, 
"  and  the  city  well  cleansed  and  become  safely 
habitable  again,  he  returned  thither;  and  when 
afterwards  I  waited  on  him  there,  which  I  seldom 
failed  of  doing  whenever  my  occasions  drew  me 
to  London,  he  showed  me  his  second  poem,  called 
1  Paradise  Gained,'  and  in  a  pleasant  tone  said 
to  me,  '  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into 
my  head  by  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Chal- 
font, which  before  I  had  not  thought  of.'  "  Surely 
we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Whittier  for  in- 
troducing us  as  he  does  to  Thomas  Ellwood, 
whom  else  few  of  us  would  ever  have  known  at 
all,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  possessing  us  with  this 
interesting  bit  of  literary  history.  The  autobio- 
graphy of  Ellwood  was  published  in  London  very 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  —  Ellwood  died 
in  1 713.  It  is  from  this  autobiography  that  Whit- 
tier derives  the  material  for  his  interesting  essay. 
"  Commend  us  to  autobiographies !  "  he  says  at 
the  beginning,  just  as  Emerson  said  and  Carlyle, 
in  their  various  ways.  "  Give  us  the  veritable 
notchings  of  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  stick.  The 
dead  generations  live  again  in  these  old  self-bio- 
graphies. Incidentally,  unintentionally,  yet  in 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  they  make 
us  familiar  with  all  the  phenomena  in  life  in  the 
bygone  ages.  We  are  brought  into  contact  with 
actual  fiesh-and-blood  men  and  women,  not  the 
ghostly  outline  figures  which  pass  for  such  in 
what  is  called  History.  The  horn  lantern  of  the 
biographer,  by  the  aid  of  which,  with  painful 
minuteness,  he  chronicled,  from  day  to  day,  his 
own  outgoings  and  incomings,  making  visible  to 
us  his  pitiful  wants,  labors,  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  conscience,  sheds  at 
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times  a  strong  clear  light  upon  contemporaneous 
activities;  what  seemed  before  half  fabulous 
rises  up  in  distinct  and  full  proportions;  we  look 
at  statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets  with  the 
eyes  of  those  who  lived  perchance  their  next- 
door  neighbors  and  sold  them  beer  and  mutton." 

With  much  the  same  thought  does  Whittier  be- 
gin his  essay  upon  John  Roberts,  the  Puritan  yeo- 
man, who  threw  off  his  knapsack  and  went  back  to 
his  little  homestead  when  Charles  II.  "  came  to  his 
own  again,"  feeling  with  so  many  other  sober  men 
that  "  the  Golden  Days  of  England  ended  with  the 
parade  on  Blackheath  to  receive  the  restored 
King" — in  his  soberness  and  disappointment 
falling  in  with  the  Quakers  and  presently  becom- 
ing one  of  them.  We  do  not  have  an  autobiog- 
raphy of  Roberts,  as  of  Ellwood;  but  we  have 
the  next  thing  to  it, —  the  Memoirs  of  John  Rob- 
erts, alias  Haywood,  by  his  son,  Daniel  Roberts, — 
and  from  this  Whittier  extracts  the  story  of  his 
life  and  times,  as  Carlyle  extracted  the  story  of 
Abbot  Samson  of  St.  Edmundsbury  Abbey  from 
the  chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  with  which 
Whittier  at  the  opening  of  his  essay  compares  the 
memoirs  which  yield  him  his  material.  "  If,"  he 
says,  "it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to 
make  it  credible  to  the  present  generation  that 
the  Past  is  not  a  confused  dream  of  thrones  and 
battle-fields,  creeds  and  constitutions,  but  a  reali- 
ty, substantial  as  hearth  and  diome,  harvest-field 
and  smith-shop,  merry-making  and  death  could 
make  it,  we  shall  not  wholly  waste  our  time  and 
that  of  our  readers  in  inviting  them  to  look  with 
us  at  the  rural  life  of  England  two  centuries  ago, 
through  the  eyes  of  John  Roberts  and  his  worthy 
son,  Daniel,  yeoman,  of  Siddington,  near  Ciren- 
cester." 

Whittier  makes  note  of  the  fact  —  a  very  inter- 
esting fact  —  that  it  was  from  Cromwell's  army, 
the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  who  were  discharged 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  that  the  Quakers 
drew  their  most  zealous  champions.  "  To  this 
day,"  he  tells  us,  "  the  vocabulary  of  Quakerism 
abounds  in  the  military  phrases  and  figures  which 
were  in  use  in  the  Commonwealth's  time." 

We  soon  find  Roberts  following  George  Fox  on 
a  visit  to  Bristol ;  and  the  rest  of  the  story  has  to 
do  largely  with  the  court-rooms  and  the  jails  with 
which  so  many  of  the  followers  of  George  Fox  in 
those  days  had  so  much  to  do.  The  chief  thing 
of  interest  about  Roberts  is  his  good  nature  and 
sturdy  simplicity  and  courtesy  through  his  perse- 
cutions; and  the  glimpses  which  we  get  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  under  whose  jurisdiction  he 
came,  are  by  no  means  wholly  unpleasant.  "The 
genial  humor,  sound  sense  and  sterling  virtues  of 
the  Quaker  farmer,"  observes  Whittier,  "should 
teach  the  one  class  that  poor  James  Nayler,  in  his 
craziness  and  folly,  was  not  a  fair  representative 
of  his  sect;  while  the  kind  nature,  the  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  goodness,  and  the  generosity  and 
candor  of  Bishop  Nicholson  should  convince  the 
other  class  that  a  prelate  is  not  necessarily,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  mitre,  a  Laud  or  a  Bonner." 
There  is  one  passage  in  the  first  interview  between 
the  Quaker  and  the  Bishop,  as  passed  down  to  us 
here  by  Whittier,  which  is  so  delicious  in  its 
frankness  and  so  characteristic  of  the  two  men, 
that  it  is  worth  repeating.     The  Quaker  had  been 


telling  the  Bishop  "  plainly  to  his  face  "  that  it 
was  high  time  wiser  men  were  chosen  to  make 
better  laws,  and  comparing  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  image 

"  Yours  is  a  strange  upstart  religion,"  said  the 
Bishop. 

Roberts  told  him  it  was  older  than  his  by  sev- 
eral hundred  years.  At  this  claim  of  antiquity 
the  prelate  was  greatly  amused,  and  told  Robert's 
that  if  he  would  make  out  his  case  he  should 
speed  the  better  for  it. 

"  Let  me  ask  thee,"  said  Roberts,  "  where  thy 
religion  was  in  Oliver's  days,  when  thy  Common- 
Prayer  Book  was  as  little  regarded  as  an  old 
almanac,  and  your  priests,  with  a  few  honest  ex- 
ceptions, turned  with  the  tide,  and  if  Oliver  had 
put  mass  in  their  mouths  would  have  conformed 
to  it  for  the  sake  of  their  bellies?  " 

"What  would  you  have  us  do?"  asked  the 
Bishop.  "  Would  you  have  had  Oliver  cut  our 
throats?" 

"No,"  said  Roberts;  "but  what  sort  of  reli- 
gion was  that  which  you  were  afraid  to  venture 
your  throats  for?  " 

The  Bishop  interrupted  him  to  say,  that  in 
Oliver's  days  he  had  never  owned  any  other  reli- 
gion than  his  own,  although  he  did  not  dare  to 
openly  maintain  it  as  he  then  did. 

"  Well,"  continued  Roberts,  "  if  thou  didst  not 
think  thy  religion  worth  venturing  thy  throat  for, 
then  I  desire  thee  to  consider  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  cutting  of  other  men's  throats  now  for  not 
conforming  to  it." 

"You  are  right,"  responded  the  frank  Bishop. 
'  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  care  how  we  cut  men's 
throats." 

Whittier's  essay  on  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  strong 
old  New  England  Calvinist,  is  not  devoted  to  the 
Hopkinsian  theology,  but  to  Hopkins's  warm 
humanitarianism,  and  especially  to  his  earnest 
efforts,  exceptional  and  noteworthy  in  his  day, 
against  negro  slavery.  One  of  Hopkins's  habit- 
ual hearers  at  Newport  was  the  young  Channing. 
"  Plow  widely  apart,  as  mere  theologians,"  ob- 
serves Whittier,  thinking  of  this  conjunction, 
"  stood  Hopkins  and  Channing!  Yet  how  har- 
monious their  lives  and  practice !  Both  could 
forget  the  poor  interests  of  self,  in  view  of  eternal 
right  and  universal  humanity.  Both  could  appre- 
ciate the  saving  truth,  that  love  to  God  and  his 

creation  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  law 

What  is  the  lesson  of  this  but  that  Christianity 
consists  rather  in  the  affections  than  in  the  intel- 
lect; that  it  is  a  life  rather  than  a  creed;  and  that 
they  who  diverge  the  widest  from  each  other  in 
speculation  upon  its  doctrines  may,  after  all,  be 
found  working  side  by  side  on  the  common 
ground  of  its  practice." 

The  essays  on  William  Leggett  and  Nathaniel 
Peabody  Rogers  naturally  fall  together  in  our 
thought.  Both  of  these  noble  friends  of  Whittier 
were  editors,  both  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  work- 
ers for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  although  one  worked 
amid  the  din  and  the  heart-burnings  of  New  York, 
the  other  chiefly  among  the  quiet  New  Hampshire 
hills.  To  Leggett,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  heroic  figures  of  the  time,  a  man  who  pre- 
served his  incorruptible  integrity  in  the  newspaper 
world    at    cost,  Whittier  pays  this  high   tribute : 
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u  What  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  is  to  Scotland,  and 
the  brave  spirits  of  the  old  Commonwealth  time  — 

'  Hands  that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom,  better  none, 
The  later  Sydney,  Marvell,  Harrington, 
Young    Vane     and     others,   who    called    Milton 
friend '  — 

are  to  England,  should  Leggett  be  to  America. 
His  character  was  formed  on  these  sturdy  demo- 
cratic models.  Had  he  lived  in  their  day,  he 
would  have  scraped  with  old  Andrew  Marvell  the 
bare  blade-bone  of  poverty,  or  even  laid  his  head 
on  the  block  with  Vane,  rather  than  forego  his 
independent  thought  and  spirit." 

Rogers  was  as  independent  and  as  brave  as 
Leggett,  but  he  was  very  unlike  him  —  a  kind  of 
.Elia,  Whittier  makes  him  out,  among  his  loved 
New  Hampshire  hills.  "  The  most  brilliant  man 
I  have  met  in  America!"  said  George  Thomp- 
son to  Whittier,  as  they  left  the  door  of  Rogers's 
mountain  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Pemigewas- 
sett  after  their  first  visit  to  him.  Whittier  gives 
us  many  extracts  from  his  articles  in  the  Herald 
of  Freedom,  which  he  edited  at  Concord,  N.  H. : 
and  surely  there  was  little  more  trenchant  writing 
in  that  time  of  trenchant  writing.  "  We  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  the  slave,"  he  writes  in  one  place. 
"  He  is  no  party  to  his  own  enslavement,  —  he  is 
none  to  his  disenthralment.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  South.  The  real  holder  of  slaves  is 
not  there.  He  is  in  the  North,  the  free  North. 
The  South  alone  has  not  the  power  to  hold  the 
slave.  It  is  the  character  of  the  nation  that  binds 
and  holds  him.  It  is  the  Republic  that  does  it, 
the  efficient  force  of  which  is  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  By  virtue  of  the  majority  of 
Northern  hearts  and  voices,  slavery  lives  in  the 
South  !  "  The  word  .suggests  thoughts  as  to  the 
responsibility  and  power  to  deal  with  the  slavery 
which  we  ourselves  are  set  to  cope  with,  and  of 
which  Rogers  himself  speaks  in  this  strong  way : 
"  I  am  sick  as  death  at  this  miserable  struggle 
among  mankind  for  a  living.  Poor  devils  !  were 
they  born  to  run  such  a  gauntlet  after  the  means 
of  life?  Look  about  you,  and  see  your  squirm- 
ing neighbors,  writhing  and  twisting  like  so 
many  angle-worms  in  a  fisher's  bait-box,  or  the 
wriggling  animalculae  seen  in  the  vinegar  drop 
held  to  the  sun.  How  they  look,  how  they  feel, 
how  base  it  makes  them  all !  .  .  .  Every  human 
being  is  entitled  to  the  means  of  life,  as  the  trout 
is  to  his  brook  or  the  lark  to  the  blue  sky.  Is  it 
well  to  put  a  human  '  young  one  '  here  to  die  of 
hunger,  thirst  and  nakedness,  or  else  be  preserved 
as  a  pauper  ?  Is  this  fair  earth  but  a  poor-house, 
by  creation  and  intent?  Was  it  made  for  that?  — 
and  these  other  round  things  we  see  dancing  in 
the  firmament  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  are 
they  all  great  shining  poor-houses?"  But  we 
confess  to  enjoying  the  poetical  and  literary  sides 
of  Rogers,  as  Whittier  presents  him  to  us,  even 
more  than  the  moral  and  heroic  in  him.  His  was 
always  the  poet's  mind,  and  his  love  of  nature 
was  something  fine  and  rare.  "  His  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,"  as  Whittier  observes,  "glow 
with  life.  One  can  almost  see  the  sunset  light 
flooding  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  glorifying  the 
peaks    of    Moosehillock,  and   hear   the    murmur 


of  the  west  wind  in  the  pines,  and  the  light, 
liquid  voice  of  Pemigewasset  sounding  up  from 
its  rocky  channel,  through  its  green  hem  of  ma- 
ples, while  reading  them."  Whittier  incorporates 
many  of  these  charming  descriptions  in  the  pages 
of  his  essay.  They  are  descriptions  of  what  we 
may  call  Whittier's  New  Hampshire  —  that  beau- 
tiful part  of  New  Hampshire  between  Winnipe- 
saukee  and  the  Sandwich  mountains.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  they  describe  this  region  that  Whittier 
quotes  from  them  so  largely  and  lovingly;  or 
may  we  believe  that  it  was  partly  because  he 
came  to  see  this  region  through  the  eyes  of  this 
dear,  beauty-loving  friend,  that  the  region  came  to 
be  to  himself  so  preeminently  dear  and  beautiful? 
"  And  then  the  Great  Squam,  connected  with  the 
Little  Squam  on  the  east  by  a  short,  narrow 
stream,  the  very  queen  of  ponds,  with  its  fleet  of 
islands,  surpassing  in  beauty  all  the  foreign  waters 
we  have  seen,  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  —  the 
islands  covered  with  evergreens,  which  impart 
their  hue  to  the  mass  of  the  lake,  as  it  stretches 
seven  miles  on  east  from  its  smaller  sister,  towards 
the  peerless  Winnipesaukee.  Great  Squam  is  as 
beautiful  as  water  and  island  can  be."  Those 
who  have  stood  by  the  Whittier  pine,  overlook- 
ing beautiful  Squam  Lake,  can  feel  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  poet  quotes  a  passage  like  this 
from  his  friend,  —  one  of  a  score  of  similar  pas- 
sages quoted  in  his  essay  describing  the  New 
Hampshire  landscapes  which  he  himself  loved  so 
well. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  essays  in 
this  second  volume  is  that  on  Robert  Dinsmore. 
Robert  Dinsmore  was  a  farmer-poet,  with  some- 
thing of  the  real  Burns  quality  about  him,  who 
lived  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  in  that  austere  and 
convivial  community  of  which  it  was  said  that 
"the  Derry  Presbyterians  would  never  give  up  a 
pint  of  doctrine  or  a  pint  of  rum."  Of  Scotch 
ancestry,  like  the  rest  of  the  Derry  folk,  and 
using  a  Scotch  dialect,  he  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  lived  down  to  a 
time  within  the  memory  of  Whittier  himself,  who 
used  to  see  him.  "  The  last  time  I  saw  him,"  he 
says,  "he  was  chaffering  in  the  market-place  of. 
my  native  village,  swapping  potatoes  and  onions 
and  pumpkins  for  tea,  coffee,  and,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  New  England  rum."  Whittier  gives  us 
passages  from  many  of  his  poems,  all  homely,  sin- 
cere and  beautiful,  —  that  on  "  The  Sparrow," 
occasioned  by  the  crushing  of  a  sparrow's  nest  by 
the  author  while  ploughing  among  his  corn,  be- 
ing a  poem  almost  as  sweet  and  tender  as  Burns's 
"  The  Mouse."  "  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age," 
says  Whittier,  "  a  home-loving,  unpretending 
farmer,  cultivating  his  acres  with  his  own  horny 
hands,  and  cheering  the  long,  rainy  days  and  win- 
ter evenings  with  homely  rhyme.  He  loved  all 
old  things,  old  language,  old  customs,  old  theolo- 
gy. He  wrote  sometimes  to  amuse  his  neighbors, 
often  to  soothe  their  sorrow  under  domestic  cal- 
amity, or  to  give  expression  to  his  own.  He  tells 
us  of  his  farm  life,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  mirth 
and  care,  with  no  embellishment,  with  no  conceal- 
ment of  repulsive  and  ungraceful  features.  Never 
having  seen  a  nightingale,  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
describe  the  fowl;  but  he  has  seen  the  night- 
hawk,  at  sunset,  cutting  the  air  above  him,  and  he 
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tells  of  it."  Here  surely  was  a  man  whom  Mr. 
Howells  would  have  loved.  And  we  can  imagine 
the  pleasure  with  which  Mr.  Howells  would  read 
—  doubtless  has  read,  lover  of  Whittier  that  he 
is,  a  hundred  times  —  the  introductory  pages  of 
this  essay,  in  which  Whittier  lays  down  his  general 
principles  for  American  literature  and  especially 
for  the  New  England  poet  —  those  principles  of  a 
sincere  realism  and  fine  self-respect,  which  it  is 
almost  as  necessary,  happily  not  quite  so  neces- 
sary, to  preach  to  our  American  literary  world  to- 
day as  when  Whittier  wrote  his  essay.  This  whole 
introductory  passage  is  so  fine  in  itself,  and  so  fine 
an  index  and  program  as  well  of  Whittier's  own 
work  as  a  poet  in  New  England,  that  we  must 
give  it  entire.  If  we  are  to  seek  its  counterpart 
in  the  writer's  poetry,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  beau- 
tiful poem  on  Burns. 

"  The  great  charm  of  Scottish  poetry  consists  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  genuine,  unaffected  sympathy  with  the  com- 
mon joys  and  sorrows  of  daily  life.  It  is  a  home-taught, 
household  melody.  It  calls  to  mind  the  pastoral  bleat  on 
the  hillsides,  the  kirk-bells  of  a  summer  Sabbath,  the  song 
of  the  lark  in  the  sunrise,,  the  cry  of  the  quail  in  the  corn- 
land,  the  low  of  cattle,  and  the  blithe  carol  of  milkmaids 
'when  the  kye  come  hame  '  at  gloaming.  Meetings  at  fair 
and  market,  blushing  betrothments,  merry  weddings,  the 
joy  of  young  maternity,  the  lights  and  shades  of  domestic 
life,  its  bereavements  and  partings,  its  chances  and  changes, 
its  holy  death-beds,  and  funerals  solemnly  beautiful  in 
quiet  kirkyards, —  these  furnish  the  hints  of  the  immortal 
melodies  of  Burns,  the  sweet  ballads  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
and  Allan  Cunningham,  and  the  rustic  drama  of  Ramsay. 
It  is  the  poetry  of  home,  of  nature,  and  the  affections. 

"  All  this  is  sadly  wanting  in  our  young  literature.  We 
have  no  songs;  American  domestic  life  has  never  been  hal- 
lowed and  beautified  by  the  sweet  and  graceful  and  tender 
associations  of  poetry.  We  have  no  Yankee  pastorals. 
Our  rivers  and  streams  turn  mills  and  float  rafts,  and  are 
otherwise  as  commendably  useful  as  those  of  Scotland;  but 
no  quaint  ballad  or  simple  song  reminds  us  that  men  and 
women  have  loved,  met,  and  parted  on  their  banks,  or  that 
beneath  each  roof  within  their  valleys  the  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  life  have  been  enacted.  Our  poetry  is  cold  and 
imitative;  it  seems  more  the  product  of  over-strained  intel- 
lects than  the  spontaneous  outgushing  of  hearts  warm  with 
love,  and  strongly  sympathizing  with  human  nature  as  it 
actually  exists  about  us,  with  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the 
men  and  women  whom  we  meet  daily.  Unhappily,  the 
opinion  prevails  that  a  poet  must  be  also  a  philosopher,  and 
hence  it  is  that  much  of  our  poetry  is  as  indefinable  in  its 
mysticism  as  an  Indian  Brahmin's  commentary  on  his  sa- 
cred books,  or  German  metaphysics  subjected  to  homoeo- 
pathic dilution.  It  assumes  to  be  prophetical,  and  its  utter- 
ances are  oracular.  It  tells  of  strange,  vague  emotions 
and  yearnings,  painfully  suggestive  of  spiritual  '  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.'  If  it  '  babbles  o'  green  fields' 
and  the  common  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  it  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  vague  analogy  between  them 
and  its  internal  experiences  and  longings.  It  leaves  the 
warm  and  comfortable  fireside  of  actual  knowledge  and 
human  comprehension,  and  goes  wailing  and  gibbering  like 
a  ghost  about  the  impassable  doors  of  mystery:  — 

"  '  It  fain  would  be  resolved 
How  things  are  done, 
And  who  the  tailor  is 

That  works  for  the  man  i'  the  sun.' 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  marked  tendency  in  the  lit- 
erature of  a  shrewd,  practical  people?  Is  it  that  real  life 
in  New  England  lacks  those  conditions  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance which  age,  reverence,  and  superstition  have  gath- 
ered about  it  in  the  Old  World?      Is  it  that 

"  '  Ours  are  not  Tempe's  nor  Arcadia's  vales,' 

but  are  more  famous  for  growing  Indian  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  the  manufacture  of  wooden  ware  and  pedlar  notions, 
than  for  romantic  associations  and  legendary  interest? 
That  our  huge,  unshapely  shingle  structures,  blistering  in 
the  sun  and  glaring  with  windows,  were  evidently  never 
reared  by  the  spell  of  pastoral  harmonies,  as  the  walls  of 
Thebes  rose  at  the  sound  of  the  lyre  of  Amphion?  That 
the  habits  of  our  people  are  too  cool,  cautious,  undemon- 


strative, to  furnish  the  warp  and  woof  of  song  and  pastoral, 
and  that  their  dialect  and  figures  of  speech,  however  richly 
significant  and  expressive  in  the  autobiography  of  Sam 
Slick,  or  the  satire  of  Hosea  Biglow  and  Ethan  Spike, 
form  a  very  awkward  medium  of  sentiment  and  pathos? 
All  this  may  be  true.  But  the  Yankee,  alter  all,  i.-,  a  man, 
and  as  such  his  history,  could  it  be  got  at,  must  have  more 
or  less  of  poetic  material  in  it ;  moreover,  whether  <_<  H 
of  it  or  not,  he  also  stands  relieved  against  the  background 
of  Nature's  beauty  or  sublimity.  There  is  a  poetical  Mde 
to  the  commonplace  of  his  incomings  and  outgoings;  study 
him  well,  and  you  may  frame  an  idyl  of  some  sort  from  his 
apparently  prosaic  existence.  Our  poets,  we  must  needs 
think,  are  deficient  in  that  shiftiness,  ready  adaptation  to 
circumstances,  and  ability  of  making  the  most  of  things, 
for  which,  as  a  people,  we  are  proverbial.  Can  they  make 
nothing  of  our  Thanksgiving,  that  annual  gathering  of 
long-severed  friends?  Do  they  find  nothing  to  their  pur- 
pose in  our  apple-bees,  huskings,  berry-pickings,  summer 
picnics,  and  winter  sleigh-rides?  Is  there  nothing  avail- 
able in  our  peculiarities  of  climate,  scenery,  customs,  and 
political  institutions?  Does  the  Yankee  leap  into  life, 
shrewd,  hard,  and  speculating,  armed,  like  Pallas,  for  a 
struggle  with  fortune?  Are  there  not  boys  and  .girls, 
school  loves  and  friendship,  courtings  and  match-makings, 
hope  and  fear,  and  all  the  varied  play  of  human  passions,  — 
the  keen  struggles  of  gain,  the  mad  grasping  of  ambition,  — 
sin  and  remorse,  tearful  repentance  and  holy  aspirations? 
Who  shall  say  that  we  have  not  all  ,the  essentials  of  the 
poetry  of  human  life  and  simple  nature,  of  the  hearth  and 
the  farm-field?  Here,  then,  is  a  mine  unworked,  a  harvest 
ungathered.  Who  shall  sink  the  shaft  and  thrust  in  the 
sickle? 

"And  here  let  us  say  that  the  mere  dilettante  and  the 
amateur  ruralist  may  as  well  keep  their  hands  off.  The 
prize  is  not  for  them.  He  who  would  successfully  strive 
for  it  must  be  himself  what  he  sings,  —  part  and  parcel  of 
the  rural  life  of  New  England,  —  one  who  has  grown  strong 
amidst  its  healthful  influences,  familiar  with  all  its  details, 
and  capable  of  detecting  whatever  of  beauty,  humor,  or 
pathos  pertain  to  it,  —  one  who  has  added  to  his  book-lore 
the  large  experience  of  an  active  participation  in  the 
rugged  toil,  the  hearty  amusements,  the  trials,  and  the 
pleasures  he  describes." 

Placido,  the  slave  poet  of  Cuba,  who  was  exe- 
cuted at  Havana  in  1844  as  the  alleged  instigator 
of  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  in  that  city, 
is  the  subject  of  a  brief  study,  in  this  second  vol- 
ume; and  this  is  followed  by  a  series  of  "  Per- 
sonal Sketches  and  Tributes,"  devoted  chiefly  to 
these  with  whom  the  writer  had  been  associated 
in  the  world  of  reform  or  in  the  world  of  letters, 
—  Torrey,  Everett,  Lewis  Tappan,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Channing,  Garfield,  Mrs.  Child,  Whipple,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes.  There  is  a  charming  page  or 
two  of  "  Schoolday  Reminiscences,"  written  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  Haverhill  Academy  album, 
presented  him  by  old  friends  and  schoolmates; 
and  a  similar  letter  about  Old  Newbury,  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
"  Among  the  blessings  which  I  would  gratefully 
own,"  he  says  here,  with  the  warm  local  patriot- 
ism which  never  failed,  "  is  the  fact  that  my  lot 
has  been  cast  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mer- 
rimac,  within  sight  of  Newbury  steeples,  Plum 
Island,  and  Crane  Neck  and  Pipe  Stave  hills." 

The  "  Historical  Papers,"  which  complete  this 
volume,  are  devoted  to  "Daniel  O'Connell," 
"  England  under  James  II."  (a  review  of  Macau- 
lay's  history),  "The  Border  War  cf  170S"  (a 
French  and  Indian  invasion  of  Haverhill),  "The 
Great  Ipswich  Fright "  (an  amazing  panic  which 
spread  through  Essex  just  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, over  a  fancied  coming  of  the  red-coats), 
"  Pope  Night "  (an  extraordinary  survival  of  the 
old  Guy  Fawkes  celebrations,  which  it  appears 
lasted  into  the  poet's  time,  and  possibly  may  yet 
last,  among  the  young  men  and  boys  of  Haver- 
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hill  and  Newburyport),  "The  Boy  Captives  "  (an 
incident  of  the  Indian  War  of  1695),  "The 
Black  Men  in  the  Revolution  and  War  of  181 2  " 
(showing  that  the  negroes  took  part  in  these 
conflicts  to  an  extent  of  which  few  of  us  are 
aware),  "The  Scottish  Reformers,"  "The  Pil- 
grims of  Plymouth,"  "Governor  Endicott,"  and 
"John  Winthrop."  We  enumerate  these  sub- 
jects, to  convey  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Whittier's  prose  writings  an  idea  of  the 
variety  and  interest  of  the  subjects  which  he 
treats. 


The  third  volume  of  Whittier's  prose  works, 
though  certainly  not  the  least  important  for  the 
student  of  Whittier's  own  life,  can  be  dealt  with 
briefly  by  the  reviewer.  In  one  respect  indeed  it 
is  the  most  important  volume  for  the  student  of 
Whittier,  for  in  it  are  gathered  all  the  addresses 
and  articles  which  were  called  forth  by  the  con- 
flict with  Slavery.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of 
that  long  and  bitter  conflict,  to  which  the  writer's 
powers  both  as  a  poet  and  an  essayist  were  so 
largely  devoted,  which  is  not  in  some  way  reflect- 
ed in  the  score  of  papers  which  fill  one  half  of 
this  volume.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  Philadelphia  in 
1833,  where  Whittier  served  with  Garrison  and 
Samuel  J.  May  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  declaration  of  principles  which  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  country.  "  After  a  brief 
consultation  and  comparison  of  each  other's 
views,"  is  his  simple  account  of  this  historic  act, 
"  the  drafting  of  Ethe  important  paper  was  as- 
signed to  the  former  gentleman.  We  agreed  to 
meet  him  at  his  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  colored 
friend  early  the  next  morning.  It  was  still  dark 
when  we  climbed  up  to  his  room,  and  the  lamp 
was  still  burning  by  the  light  of  which  he  was 
writing  the  last  sentence  of  the  declaration.  We 
read  it  carefully,  made  a  few  verbal  changes,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  large  committee,  who  unani- 
mously agreed  to  report  it  to  the  convention." 

Many  of  these  papers  ring  and  burn  with  the 
indignation  and  the  sarcasm  which  made  Whittier 
upon  occasion  in  those  days  so  powerful  a 
pamphleteer.  Most  burning  of  all  is  the  review 
of  Carlyle's  brutal  "  Discourse  on  the  Negro 
Question,"  written  in  1846.  Carlyle  had  argued 
that  the  blacks  had  no  right  to  use  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  for  themselves,  because  but  for 
the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  whites  the  islands 
and  the  natives  would  never  have  been  improved. 
"  Black  Quashee  "  had  no  right  to  himself  and  his 


labor,  because  he  owed  his  partial  civilization  to 
others!  "And  pray  how  has  it  been  with  the 
white  race,"  retorts  our  Quaker,  fiercely,  "for 
whom  our  philosopher  claims  the  divine  preroga- 
tive of  enslaving?  Some  twenty  and  odd  cen- 
turies ago,  a  pair  of  half-naked  savages,  daubed 
with  paint,  might  have  been  seen  roaming  among 
the  hills  and  woods  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
British  island,  subsisting  on  acorns  and  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals,  with  an  occasional  relish  of  the 
smoked  hams  and  pickled  fingers  of  some  unfor- 
tunate stranger  caught  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Tweed.  This  interesting  couple  reared,  as  they 
best  could,  a  family  of  children,  who  in  turn  be- 
came the  heads  of  families;  and  sometime  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  one  of  their 
descendants  in  the  borough  of  Ecclefechan  re- 
joiced over  the  birth  of  a  man-child  now  some- 
what famous  as  'Thomas  Carlyle,  a  maker  of 
books.'  Does  it  become  such  a  one  to  rave 
against  the  West  Indian  negro's  incapacity  for 
self- civilization?  Unaided  by  the  arts,  sciences 
and  refinements  of  the  Romans,  he  might  have 
been,  at  this  very  day,  squatted  on  his  haunches 
in  the  woods  of  Ecclefechan,  painting  his 
weather-hardened  epidermis  in  the  sun  like  his 
Pict  ancestors."  We  do  not  remember  in  all  of 
Carlyle's  own  forty  volumes  a  finer  outburst  of 
scorn  than  this. 

The  balance  of  this  last  volume  is  filled  with  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  writings  upon  various  subjects 
of  reform,  religion  and  criticism  —  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  perhaps,  an' essay  on  "Utopian 
Schemes  and  Political  Theorists," —  a  study  to 
which  "Looking  Backward"  in  our  own  time 
gives  new  interest,  —  of  the  long  line  of  books 
like  Plato's  "  Republic,"  Bacon's  "New  Atlantis," 
Campanula's  "City  of  the  Sun,"  More's  "Uto- 
pia," and  Harrington's  "  Oceana,"  in  which  great 
political  dreamers  in  every  age  have  prophesied 
and  preached  and  pictured  the  ideal  common- 
wealth. 

We  trust  that,  in  thus  turning  the  pages  of 
Whittier's  essays  and  drawing  from  them  here  and 
there  the  passages  which  we  have  drawn,  to  show 
their  quality,  we  may  have  awakened  in  many  a 
desire  to  turn  the  pages  more  leisurely  and  care- 
fully for  themselves.  Every  reader  will  find  him- 
self richly  repaid,  and  many  will  find  themselves 
greatly  surprised.  Whittier's  prose  writings  have 
been  by  most  of  us  lamentably  neglected.  We  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  them.  They  are  not,  as  we 
said  at  the  outset,  an  unimportant  part  of  his  work; 
they  are  most  interesting  and  important,  not  only 
for  a  true  understanding  of  the  writer,  but  for 
their  own  sake. 
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LITERATURE  is  but  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  a  community 
finds  self-expression,  and  no  com- 
munity is  a  priori  open  to  reproach,  at 
any  particular  stage  of  its  existence,  for 
having  chosen  to  express  itself  mainly  in 
other  than  literary  forms.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly true  of  communities  of  essentially 
English  race,  for  with  them,  more  than 
with  others,  literary  expression  is  a  matter 
of  slow  development. 

There  is  a  considerable  element  of 
truth,  although  the  language  is  bizarre, 
in  Carlyle's  assertion  of  the  claim  upon 
consideration  of  the  "inarticulate  poet," 
of  the  "maker"  of  substantial  realities 
rather  than  of  insubstantial  phrases.  In 
one  of  a  recently  published  collection  of 
letters  to  Varnhagen,  he  expresses  very 
forcibly  the  view  so  familiar  to  his  read- 
ers. "  We  are  a  strange  people,  we  Eng- 
lish :  a  people,  as  I  sometimes  say,  with 
more  inarticulate  intelligence  and  less  of 
articulate  than  any  people  the  sun  now 
shines  on.  Speak  to  one  of  us,  speak  to 
almost  any  one  of  us,  you  will  stand 
struck  silent  at  the  contractedness,  per- 
haps Cimmerian  stupidity  of  the  word  he 
responds  ;  yet  look  at  the  action  of  the 
man,  at  the  combined  action  of  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  such  men.  After  years 
you  begin  to  see  through  their  outer 
dumbness  how  these  things  have  been 
possible  for  them ;  how  they  verily  do 
stand  in  closest  communication  with  many 


a  power  of  nature,  clearest  insight  into 
that ;  how  perhaps  their  very  dumbness 
is  a  kind  of  force." 

It  is  with  some  recognition  of  the  truth 
embodied  in  this  passage  that  we  must 
approach  the  study  of  the  literary  move- 
ment in  our  own  country,  or  in  any  of  its 
sections.  We  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  struggle  with  nature  had  to  pre- 
cede everything  else,  and  the  other  fact 
that  the  magnificent  material  develop- 
ment following  upon  the  conquest  of 
nature  was  bound  to  keep  men's  thoughts 
and  energies  long  directed  towards  ma- 
terial things.  The  "epic  passion"  of 
our  forefathers,  as  Mr.  Stedman  says, 
"  was  absorbed  in  the  clearing  of  forests, 
the  bridging  of  rivers,  the  conquest  of 
savage  and  beast,  the  creation  of  a  free 
government."  These  things  have  been 
done,  but  the  generation  that  did  them 
still  holds  the  field,  and  is  not  unreason- 
ably content  with  its  achievement.  At 
all  events,  it  does  not  readily  turn  to  the 
achievement  of  things  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent sort.  What  is  true  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  is  peculiarly  true  of  a  community 
like  Chicago,  where  the  first  white  child 
born  upon  its  soil  is  still  living,  where  a 
brief  half  century  has  witnessed  the  ag- 
gregation of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
human  beings,  and  where  the  restless- 
ness, the  energy,  and,  let  us  frankly  add, 
the  arrogant  self-assertion  and  dull  philis- 
tinism    of   the    American   character   are 
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more  clearly  typified  than  perhaps  any- 
where else  in  the  land.  These  latter  un- 
lovely traits  will,  we  trust,  disappear  in 
due  time,  and  there  are  already  indica- 
tions of  their  coming  disappearance,  but 
it  would  be  futile  to  deny  their  past  or 
present  prominence  as  factors  in  our  civ- 
ilization. 

These  conditions  are,  of  course,  dis- 
tinctly unfavorable  to  the  production  of 
literature  or  to  its  necessary  precedent, 
the  growth  of  the  literary  feeling.  The 
Chicago  of  the  present  is,  as  the  Chicago 
of  the  past  has  been,  so  overshadowed  by 
the  commercial  spirit  that  the  delicate 
plants  of  literary  culture,  even  where 
they  have  taken  root,  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  light  and  air  necessary 
for  their  continued  existence.  Here, 
more  frequently  than  in  most  communi- 
ties, may  be  seen  enacted  the  spiritual 
tragedy  of  the  young  man  or  woman  who, 
after  receiving  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  after  clearly  viewing  the  higher 
ideals  of  thought  and  conduct  that  wait 
but  to  be  followed,  deliberately  turns 
from  them,  and  settles  down  to  a  life  of 
selfish  social  enjoyment  or  of  frantic 
money-getting.     This  is  the  gran  rifiuto 


that  each  one  of  us  may  make  if  he  will, 
and  under  conditions  that  leave  possible 
no  appeal  from  the  stern  verdict  of  the 
Florentine  — [/<?]  fece  per  vitiate —  in  the 
case  that  elicited  that  memorable  phrase. 
A  moralist,  bent  upon  studying  the  inner 
life  of  Chicago,  might  preach  many  a 
sermon  from  the  text,  auri  sacra  fames, 
and  whatever  truth  is  possessed  by  Mr. 
Ruskin's  charge,  "  You  have  despised 
literature,"  as  regards  the  English  public 
against  which  it  was  made,  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied ten-fold  as  regards  the  public  of 
this  great  city  of  the  West. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  dwell  upon  the  darker  portions 
of  the  picture ;  it  would  be  unfair  to  ig- 
nore them,  but,  having  indicated  their 
existence,  we  turn  to  the  far  more  pleas- 
ant task  of  showing  how  they  are  relieved  ; 
to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  what 
should  be  said  of  the  positive  growth  of 
the  literary  spirit  in  Chicago,  and  of  the 
literary  productions  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  identified  with  this  city. 
There  are  three  well-marked  stages  in 
any  such  process  of  growth.  In  the  first, 
literature  is  regarded  with  indifference, 
or  even  with  positive  contempt.     Out  of 
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this  stage  Chicago  has  fairly  passed,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  left  very  far  be- 
hind. This  fact  is  painfully  illustrated 
now  and  then  by  some  recrudescence  of 
the  old  spirit,  such  as  that  which  marked 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Lowell  when  he 
visited  Chicago  in  1887.  The  recollec- 
tion of  this  episode,  which  makes  most 
intelligent  Chicagoans  blush  for  their  city, 
is  too  humiliating  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  second  stage  is  that  of  dilettanteism, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  general  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  literature,  and  by  the 
organization  of  all  sorts  of  societies  for 
intellectual  purposes.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, Chicago  has  been  in  this  stage  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  That  it  has  not 
made  the  transition  to  this  second  stage 
without  difficulty  is  illustrated  by  the 
wrecks  that  lie  stranded  along  its  course, 
and  by  the  curious  notions  of  literary 
culture  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 
There  are  circles  in  which  to  read  novels 
(above  the  level,  say,  of  the  "  Duchess  " 
or  the  late  Mr.  Roe)  is  to  be  thought 
"literary,"  and  quite  on  the   heights  of 
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culture.  In  this  stage  also  many  persons 
seek  to  become  "  literary  "  by  the  quasi- 
vicarious  process  of  associating  with  lit- 
erary people,  when  such  are  to  be  found, 
or  (books  being  in  fashion)  by  the  pur- 
chase of  libraries  and  their  conspicuous 
display  as  a  part  of  the  household  fur- 
nishings. In  the  third  stage,  upon  the 
threshold  of  which  Chicago  may  be  fairly 


said  now  to  stand,  literary  production 
comes  to  be  a  distinct  factor  in  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  community  under 
consideration,  and  the  period  of  club-, 
and  lecture  organizations,  and  passive 
literary  interests  generally,  begins  to  bear 
its  natural  fruit.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  hard  and  fast  about  such  a  classi- 
fication as  has  been  given,  but  it  provides 
a  sort  of  clue  to  a  labyrinth  hopelessly 
complex  without  some  such  guide. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  history  of 
intellectual  effort  in  Chicago  as  illustrated 
by  the  clubs  and  other  similar  institutions. 
These  organizations  are,  as  elsewhere,  of 
various  types,  but  the   most  common  is 
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that  of  the  society  whose  members  as- 
semble at  stated  periods  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to,  and  afterwards  discussing, 
each  other's  literary  productions.  This 
mild  type  of  the  cultivation  of  literature 
is  chiefly  illustrated  in  Chicago  by  four 
societies :  The  Chicago  Literary  Club, 
The  Fortnightly  Club,  The  Woman's 
Club,  and  the  Saracen  Club.  Men  alone 
constitute  the  membership  of  the  first, 
women  alone  of  the  second  and  third, 
while  the  fourth  includes  in  its  member- 
ship both  men  and  women. 

The  Chicago  Literary  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  the  spring  of  1874,  as^  the  out- 
come of  certain  informal  meetings  held 
in  the  office  of  The  Lakeside  Monthly  (of 
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which  more  hereafter)  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Francis  F.  Browne,  the  late  Rev.  J.  C. 
Burroughs,  President  of  the  old  Chicago 
University,  and  other  persons  interested. 
At  first  the  object  was  to  make  it  essen- 
tially a  club  of  contributors  to  the  maga- 
zine, but  its  scope  soon  became  enlarged, 
and  it  assumed  the  form  that  it  has  since 
kept,  that  of  a  society  of  professional 
and  business  men  with  literary  interests 
rather  than  a  society  of  actual  literary 
workers.  Its  meetings  are  held  weekly, 
and  its  membership  is  about  250. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  formation  of 
The  Fortnightly  Club  was  the  late  Mrs. 
Kate  Newell  Doggett,  a  woman  of  marked 
force  and  broad  intellectual  development ; 
a  leader  of  society,  but  also  a  woman  to 
whom  society  meant  far  more  than  a  round 
of  petty  pleasures  or  a  display  of  ambi- 
tious vanities.  Her  home  was  for  many 
years    the    gathering-place    of  what    was 
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best  and  most  earnest  in  the  culture  of 
Chicago.  It  was  in  1872  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  her  of  bringing  together  into 
some  sort  of  permanent  associa- 
tion the  scattered  elements  of 
intellectual  life  among  her  fellow- 
women.  This  was  the  origin  of 
The  Fortnightly  Club,  which  has 
held  its  semi-monthly  meetings 
ever  since.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  175,  and  the  success  of 
the  club  is  best  indicated  by  the 
constant  pressure  upon  its  ranks 
for  admission. 

In  1876,  a  number  of  women, 
seeking  a  wider  field  for  their 
work  than  that  afforded  by  the 
mere  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers,  organized  The  Woman's 
Club.  The  work  of  this  club, 
which  numbers  between  five  and 
six  hundred  members,  is  practical 
as  well  as  literary.  It  deals  largely 
with  the  prominent  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and,  acting 
through  special  sections  or  com- 
mittees upon  particular  subjects, 
has  an  energetic  share  in  the  work 
of  philanthropy  and  social  re- 
form. Although  the  club  meets 
frequently  as  a  whole,  its  most 
important  work  is  done  at  the 
meetings,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence, of  its  respective  divisions. 
Its  effect  in  shaping  public  opin- 
ion has    been   considerable,    and 
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it  contributes  an  important  factor  to  the 
higher  life  of  the  city. 

The  Saracen  Club,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  the  autumn  of  1876,  was  essen- 
tially the  creation  of  Mrs.  Fernando 
Jones,  who,  like  Mrs.  Doggett,  was  at 
once  a  leader  of  society  and  a  woman  of 
broad  and  varied  intellectual  interests. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  had  been 
identified  with  the  movement  for  woman's 
suffrage,  and,  under  her  leadership,  that 
movement  first  came  to  command  re- 
spectful attention  in  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Illinois.  A  sort  of  explana- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Saracen  Club  is 
given  in  the  motto  chosen  —  stet  nomen 
pro  meliori,  — but  the  underlying  idea  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Saracens  held 
up  the  torch  of  learning  at  a  time  when 
the  Dark  Ages  dimmed  the  light  of  the 


Western  world.  The  Saracen  Club,  al- 
though its  membership  is  limited  to  the 
small  number  of  eighty,  and  its  meetings 
are  held  but  monthly,  has  been,  and  is,  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  Chicago. 

Organized  in  the  year  187 1,  and  thus 
antedating  the  societies  already  men- 
tioned, The  Philosophical  Society  accom- 
plished an  important  work  during  the  fif- 
teen years  of  its  existence.  Its  meet- 
ings were  held  weekly,  its  membership 
included  both  men  and  women,  and  its 
discussions  covered  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  subjects.  Among  those  prom- 
inent in  its  organization  were  Professor 
Joseph  Haven,  Judge  Henry  Booth,  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Processor  Rodney 
Welch,  and  Gen.  A.  B.  Buford.  Papers 
were  read  before  this  society  not  only  by 
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its   own   members,   but   by  distinguished 
thinkers  from  other  cities  and  countries, 
and  its  discussions  were  very  largely  re- 
produced   by    the     newspapers    of    both 
West  and  East.    Abso- 
lute freedom  of  thought 
and     inquiry    was    the 
cardinal     principle    of 
the    organization,    and 
it   soon    attracted    the 
attention    of    religious 
orthodoxy.      As  an  il- 
lustration of   its   influ- 
ence may  be  mentioned 
the   fact    that   on    one 
Sunday,     seventeen 
preachers,    from    as 
many  Chicago  pulpits, 
paid    it   their    compli- 
ments, no  mean  tribute 
to  its  success  as  an  in- 
tellectual stimulus.    Its 
membership    varied 
considerably     from    year    to     year,     and 
numbered     many     hundreds     altogether. 
Its     demise     in     1886,     the     result     of 
poor   management   rather  than    of   dim- 
inished interest,  was  unfortunate,  but  less 
so  than  would  appear,  since  other  organ- 
izations largely  carry  on  the  work  that  it 
abandoned. 

The  most  important  of  these  literary 
organizations  is  the  latest  comer.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Club  came  into  exist- 
ence in  the  autumn  of  1889,  and  is  now 
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entering  upon   its   fourth    year.     Its  or- 
ganization was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
George  R.  Grant,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Fernando  Jones,  and    its   plan  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Court- 
landt    Palmer's    Nine- 
teenth   Century    Club 
of    New    York.       Its 
membership     includes 
both  men  and  women, 
its  meetings   are   held 
at    irregular    intervals 
JP  (averaging     seven     or 

eight  to  the  season), 
and  its  papers  or  ad- 
dresses are  strictly  by 
non-residents,  distin- 
guished writers  and 
thinkers  from  other 
cities  and  countries, 
invited  to  become  its 
guests.  The  list  of  the 
speakers  whom  it  has 
thus  far  entertained  includes  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Signor  Tommaso  Salvini, 
Mr.  George  Kennan,  Prof.  H.  H.  Boye- 
sen,  President  Timothy  Dwight,  Dr. 
Felix  Adler,  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman,  Pro- 
fessor John  Fiske,  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Prof.  R.  C. 
Jebb,  and  Secretary  of  State  John  W. 
Foster.  The  club  is  limited  to  325 
members,  and  its  ranks  were  filled  from 
the  start,  leaving  many  disappointed 
applicants  outside. 

Serious  but  informal  discussions  of 
many  subjects  are  held  by  The  Sunset 
Club  and  The  Evolution  Club,  which, 
reversing  the  usual  order,  precede  their 
intellectual  programme  by  a  substantial 
material  repast.  The  former  devotes 
itself  mainly  to  political  and  economic 
questions ;  the  latter  to  subjects  relating 
to  natural  science.  WThile  on  the  latter 
subject,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of 
such  special  organizations  as  the  Micro- 
scopical Society,  the  Astronomical  Society, 
the  Chemical  Society,  and  the  Camera 
Club.  The  Institute  of  Education  does 
important  work  in  its  special  field,  and 
The  Historical  Society,  with  its  invaluable 
collections,  has  given  permanence  and 
dignity  to  the  study  of  the  annals  of  both 
city  and  state.     A  word  should  also  be 
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these  courses  to  the  public  wholly  free 
of  cost.  The  work  which  it  lias  done 
is  essentially  of  the  sort  that  is  now 
called  "university  extension,"  and  must 
be  reckoned  of   much  importance. 

The  literary  "schools"  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made  are  of  the  type  made 
familiar  by  the  Concord  School  of  l'hil- 
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said  of  the  French  Club,  of  recent  years 
more  specifically  known  as  the  Club  Lit- 
teraire  Franqais.  This  is  a  society  of 
persons  speaking  the  French  language 
and  interested  in  the  French  literature. 
It  has  had  many  vicissitudes  and  changes 
of  form,  but  its  course,  although  some- 
what disjointed,  may  be  traced  back  un- 
broken to  the  year  1872,  when  it  was 
originated  by  Mrs.  Doggett,  already  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Fortnightly 
Club. 

Very  distinctly  connected  with  the  lit- 
erary activity  of  Chi- 
cago are  The  Chicago 
Institute,  and  the  vari- 
ous literary  "  schools  " 
that  have  been  held 
from  time  to  time,  of 
late  years,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  As- 
sociation. The  Chi- 
cago Institute  (now 
seemingly  in  a  state 
of  suspended  anima- 
tion) has  for  several 
years  conducted 
courses  of  lectures  up- 
on literary,  scientific, 
and  religious  subjects. 
Its  purpose  has  been 
not  unlike  that  of  the 
Lowell  Institute  of 
Boaion,  although,  in  the  absence  of  an 
endowment,  it  has  not  been  able  to  offer 
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osophy.  Homer, 
Dante,  or  Goethe, 
and  for  one  week, 
are     given     upon 
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clubs   are, 
ways  with 


or  Shakespeare,  or 
is  taken  as  a  subject, 
or  two,  daily  lectures 
the  subject  chosen. 
Dante  was  the  subject 
of  the  last  of  these 
"  schools. "  Their 
tendency  has  been 
towards  a  somewhat 
more  allegorical  or 
esoteric  interpretation 
of  literature  than  com- 
mends itself  to  sane 
criticism,  but  they 
have  done  not  a  little 
to  awaken  thought 
and  to  advance  the 
study  of  the  best  liter- 
ature of  the  world. 
Space  fails  us  in  which 
even  to  mention  the 
many  other  organiza- 
tions that  share  in  the 
intellectual  life  of 
Chicago.  Browning 
of  course,  like  the  poor,  al- 
us,  and  of  other  local  associ- 
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ations  with  literary  objects  there  is  no 
end.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  literary  influences  of 
this  sort  are  at  work  and  the  prospect  of 
their  ultimately  leavening  the  whole  lump. 
A  certain  indication  of  the  literary 
activity  of  any  community  is  afforded  by 
what  it  does  as  a  book-selling  and  book- 
publishing  centre.  Judged  by  this  test, 
the  activity  of  Chicago  is  very  great. 
As  a  distributing  centre  for  the  publica- 
tions of  Eastern  houses,  it  stands  in  im- 
portance far  above  any  other  Western 
city.  Chicago  must  be  given  much  the 
largest  share  of  the  credit  for  such  a  con- 
dition  of  things  as  is   described   in   the 


following  significant  passage  from  a  recent 
number  of  The  International  Bookseller, 
a  trade  journal  published  in  New  York  : 

"  The  great  Western  field  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity is  a  factor  of  such  importance  in  the  consid- 
eration of  every  good  house  that  we  may  be  said 
to  be  building  books  for  the  East  only  inciden- 
tally. Such  gigantic  strides  has  every  department 
of  literary  life  taken  in  the  West  that  whereas 
the  Canadian  trade  depends  upon  the  political 
barometer  for  a  rise  or  a  depression,  and  the 
Southern  depends  upon  the  cotton  market  for 
stimulus  or  reverses,  the  West  is  usually  a  safe 
estimate  for  the  publisher,  rarely  varying,  and 
then  only  in  favor  of  the  credit  side  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet." 

One  house  alone,  that  of  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  besides  keeping  the  largest 
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and  finest  retail  bookstore  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  wholesale  book  trade  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  a  million  dollars  annu- 
ally. The  publishing  business  of  this 
house  is  the  most  important,  considering 
the  character  of  the  books  upon  its  list, 
in  the  entire  country  outside  the  three 
great  publishing  centres  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  mainly  a  development  of  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Two  other  pub- 
lishing houses  whose  lists,  though  limited, 
include  a  considerable  number  of  valu- 
able works,  are  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  and 


right  sort.  The  endowment  of  learning 
may  take  the  form  of  a  book-publishing 
business  just  as  well  and  just  as  effec- 
tively as  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

The  history  of  the  periodicals  of  high 
character  that  have  been  published  in 
Chicago  forms  an  important  chapter  in 
her  literary  annals,  and  it  is  a  history  none 
the  less  creditable  because  marked  by 
many  failures.  The  West  early  had  am- 
bitions in  the  way  of  literary  periodicals. 
Some  time  in  the  forties,  when  it  really 
was  the  "wild  West"  in  the  sense  in 
which    many    good    people    east    of    the 


The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co.  The  latter 
house  makes  a  speci- 
alty of  scientific  and 
philosophical  publica- 
tions, and  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  from 
the  fact  that  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  business  is  carried  on  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hegeler,  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  La  Salle,  Illinois,  who  devotes  many 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  its  main- 
tenance, his  object  being  simply  the  en- 
couragement of  philosophical  thought. 
The  public  of  a  book  is,  as  we  all  know, 
likely  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  seri- 
ousness, and  not  the  least  of  the  dis- 
couragements of  the  original  thinker  or 
investigator  is  the  fact  that  the  world 
does  not  seem  to  want  his  work,  after  all. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans seem  disposed  to  devote  a  share  of 
their  goods  to  worthy  public  objects,  Mr. 
Hegeler's  plan  offers  a  suggestion  of  the 


A  Literary  Workshop. 

Alleghanies  still  imagine  it  to  be,  an  en- 
terprising gentleman  of  Oquaqua,  Illinois, 
conceived  the  notion  of  establishing  a 
high-class  magazine  to  be  published  in 
that  town,  and  selected  no  less  a  person 
than  Edgar  Allen  Poe  as  its  editor.  The 
project  came  to  naught,  but  the  corre- 
spondence with  Foe  on  the  subject  has 
been  preserved,  and  affords  us  a  suitable 
starting  point  for  the  present  section  of 
our  history.  The  first  literary  periodical 
published  in  Chicago  which  deserves  any 
praise  was  established  by  Mr.  James 
Grant  Wilson  in  1857.  It  was  called 
The  Chicago  Magazine,  and  had  a  brief 
career  of  six  monthly  issues.     It  is  now 
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one  of  the  rarest  of  volumes,  and  its  ar- 
ticles upon  the  city  of  its  origin,  well- 
written  and  comprehensive,  furnish  im- 
portant data  to  the  local  historian. 

It  was  not  until  1869  that  Chicago 
came  to  be  represented  by  a  magazine 
that  had  any  chance  of  success.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  of  its  periodical  ven- 
tures had  been  The  Western  Magazine, 
which  ran  for  one  year  in  1845  -46,  and 
which    had    no    literary  character   worth 


George   Howland 


mentioning.  Beginning  with  the  year 
1869,  the  significant  part  of  this  title  was 
revived,  and  out  of  the  new  venture  grew 
The  Lakeside  Monthly.  The  new  West- 
ern Monthly  made  a  very  unpromising 
start.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  men  hav- 
ing an  inadequate  conception  of  the  work 
they  had  undertaken,  and  its  first  three 
numbers  gave  but  little  promise  of  the 
dignified  periodical  into  which  it  after- 
wards developed.  The  condition  of 
things  thus  described  was  soon  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  new  literary  force 
upon  the  scene.  This  event  is  thus 
chronicled  by  a  competent  contemporary 
observer : 

"  When  The  Western  Monthly  was  a  few 
months  old,  a  young  man  who  had  laid  down  his 
knapsack  a  few  years  before  with  an  intense 
literary  zeal,  gathered  in  the  brooding  intervals  of 
the  march  and  the  camp,  came  to  Chicago  and 
gravitated  into  the  sanctum  of  the  only  pretender 
in  the  line  of  his  aims." 

This  was  Mr.  Francis  F.  Browne,  whose 
name  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  incipiency  of  the 
Chicago  Literary  Club.  Mr.  Browne's 
executive  ability  was  as  marked  as  his 
literary  zeal,  and  under  his  management 
the  magazine  assumed  a  new  character 
and  directed  itself  towards  new  aims. 
One  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  re- 
christen    the    magazine,    and    the    word 
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"  Lakeside,"  since  become  so  popular, 
was  first  used  in  the  new  title,  The  Lake- 
side Monthly.  By  degrees,  Mr.  Browne 
became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  devoted  himself  only  too  as- 
siduously to  its  success.  Under  his  man- 
agement it  early  took  high  rank  among 
the  first-class  magazines  of  the  country, 
and  elicited  the  warmest  praise,  not  only 
from  American  organs  of  critical  opinion, 
but  from  such  foreign  authorities,  as  The 
Saturday  Review  and  La  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  In  the  autumn  of  1870,  its 
office  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it 
promptly  secured  a  new  outfit  and  held 
the  field.  The  great  fire  of  187 1  again 
swept  away  everything  but  the  indomi- 
table energy  of  its  editor,  and  the  maga- 
zine responded  by  resuming  publication 
on  the  first  of  the  January  following  that 
fatal  month  of  October.  Even  the  panic 
of  1873,  which  paralyzed  so  many  inter- 
ests, failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  Lakeside. 
In  fact,  this  year,  which  proved  to  be  the 
last  of  its  existence,  for  the  first  time 
found  the  magazine  self-supporting.  But 
ill-health  did  the  work  that  fire  and  panic 
had  failed  to  accomplish,  and  the  editor, 
in  the  spring  of  1874,  having  abused  his 
strength,  found  himself  exhausted.  Upon 
learning  that  the  Lakeside  was  about  to 
suspend  publication,  the  proprietors  of 
Scribner's  Monthly  made  overtures  for  a 
consolidation  of  interests.  As  character- 
istic a  trait  of  the  editor  as  could  be 
given  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  these 
overtures,  although  extremely  favorable 
to  him,  as  regarded  both  his  reputation 
and  his  material  interests,  were  finally 
rejected,  Mr.  Browne  preferring,  in  his 
own  words,  "  that  his  magazine,  which 
had  been  at  least  bona  fide  in  its  motives, 
should  have  a  bona  fide  ending,  rather 
than  a  make-believe  Pythagorean  contin- 
uance." 

The  next  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  periodical  literature  also  has  Mr. 
Browne  for  its  principal  figure.  The  Dial, 
which  so  worthily  revived  a  worthy  old 
title,  was  established  in  1880,  he  being  the 
editor  and  joint  owner  with  the  publishers, 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  During  the  nearly 
thirteen  years  of  its  existence  The  Dial 
has  been  easily  the  foremost  purely  criti- 
cal review  of  current    literature    in  the 


United  States,  occupying  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  occupied  in  England  by 
The  Athenceum  and  The  Academy.  The 
authority  of  its  longer  reviews  is  attested 
by  their  signatures,  many  of  which  are  those 
of  the  ablest  American  scholars,  while 
all  of  its  reviews,  signed  or  unsigned, 
are  the  work  of  specialists.  Adverse 
conditions  have  until  recently  prevented 
The  Dial  from  extending  its  influence  as 
widely  as  it  should  have  done,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  monthly  publication 
has  always  been  against  it.  In  spite  of 
these  facts  it  has  been  successful,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  since  the  very 
start.  Mr.  Browne  has  now,  by  pur- 
chase, become  the  sole  owner  of  the 
review,  and  his  first  move  has  been  to 
make  of  it  a  semi-monthly  publication. 
This,  with  the  other  changes  that  he  may 
be  expected  to  make  now  that  the  field 
is  his  own,  will  doubtless  greatly  increase 
its  usefulness  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
its  influence. 

A  monthly  periodical  whose  merits 
certainly  entitled  it  to  length  of  days, 
although  it  appealed  to  but  a  small  class 
of  readers  and  could  hardly  hope  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  was  the  one  called 
Scandinavia,  which  was  published  from 
November,  1883,  to  June,  1886.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  interest  English  readers  in 
the  history,  the  literature  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  It 
was  supported  by  Professor  N.  C.  Fred- 
eriksen,  previously  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  at  that  time  for  some 
years  a  resident  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  business.  It  was  edited  by 
Mr.  Thorkild  A.  Schovelin,  a  Danish 
gentleman  (unhappily  now  no  longer  liv- 
ing) of  fine  literary  instincts.  Its  con- 
tributors being  mainly  Scandinavians  with 
whom  English  was  an  acquired  form  of 
expression,  the  literary  style  of  the  peri- 
odical was  often  peculiar,  but  the  solidity 
and  interest  of  the  ideas  presented  were 
beyond  question,  and  the  tone  of  the 
monthly,  in  spite  of  its  eccentricities  of 
English  speech,  was  serious  and  dignified.. 
One  would  hardly  know  where  else  to 
look,  among  English  books,  for  as  varied 
and  important  a  body  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  Scandinavian  countries,  as 
may  be  found  in  a  file  of  this  periodicaL 
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Besides  the  foremost  journal  of  literary 
criticism,  Chicago  has  the  distinction  of 
publishing  the  foremost  musical  review  and 
one  of  the  foremost  philosophical  periodi- 
cals of  the  United  States.  The  former  is 
entitled  Music,  is  a  monthly  not  unlike  The 
Forum  in  size  and  appearance,  is  edited 
by  the  veteran  musician,  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews,  and  is  well  along  towards  the 
completion  of  its  first  year.  It  is  the 
only  musical  periodical  of  the  country 
whose  scope  permits  the  publication  of 
serious  essays  upon  the  art  to  which  it  is 
dedicated. 

The  Monist,  our  philosophical  quar- 
terly, is  issued  by  the  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  and  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Paul 
Cams,  a  thinker  of  the  first  rank.  It  is 
now  well  along  in  its  third  year,  and  has 
an  international  circulation  and  reputa- 
tion. Its  importance  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  statement  that  it  publishes 
original  contributions  from  such  scholars 
as  Charles  S.  Pierce,  E.  D.  Cope  and 
John  Dewey,  in  this  country ;  Max  Miil- 
ler,  James  Sully  and  George  J.  Romanes, 
in  England ;  and  Cesare  Lombroso,  Har- 
ald  Hoffding,  Alfred  Binet  and  Albert 
Post,  upon  the  Continent.  Its  pages  are 
open  for  the  expression  of  the  most  diver- 
gent opinions,  although  it  has  a  distinct 
line  of  policy,  thus  defined  by  its  editor : 

"  It  advocates  progress,  reform  and  a  further 
evolution  in  all  spheres  of  human  life,  but  it 
recognizes  the  truth  that  progress,  reform  and  a 
further  evolution  are  possible  only  by  a  develop- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  things.  A  revolution, 
a  break  with  that  which  has  historically  grown 
up,  can  bring  harm  only.  The  evolution  of  the 
future  must  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes,  aspira- 
tions and  ideals  of  the  present  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  seeds  sown  in  the  past." 

Having  now  fairly  cleared  the  way  by 
our  discussion  of  such  collective  embodi- 
ments of  the  literary  spirit  as  are  present- 
ed by  societies  and  periodicals,  we  may 
take  up  the  individual  literary  work  done 
in  Chicago.  Of  course,  our  city  is  not 
London  or  Paris,  it  is  not  even  Copen- 
hagen or  New  York,  it  is  simply  a  huge 
aggregation  of  the  pioneer  forces  of 
American  civilization  in  which  the  liter- 
ary consciousness  is  beginning  to  awaken. 
Chicago  is  still  mewing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  what  she  has  done  as  yet  towards  the 


production  of  literature  is  but  the  merest 
foretaste  of  what  the  future  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  bring.  In  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit,  we  shall  take  the  term 
'•'  literature  "  in  a  broad  sense,  and  count 
as  Chicagoans  all  persons  who  have  lived 
here  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  become 
fairly  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
city.  Few  of  the  writers  to  be  named 
were  born  here,  and  many  of  them  have 
lived  elsewhere  in  their  later  years,  but  all 
of  them  have  made  their  residence  here 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  belong  to  our 
city  at  least  as  clearly  as  they  do  to  any 
other.  Indeed,  a  chapter  upon  the  books 
of  native  Chicagoans  would  be  little  less 
barren  than  the  famous  chapter  upon  the 
snakes  in  Ireland. 

As  poetry  is  the  highest  form  of  litera- 
ture, it  has  the  first  claim  upon  consid- 
eration. Among  the  many  writers  of 
verse  belonging  to  Chicago  there  are 
ten  or  twelve  whose  work  has  a  distinct 
and  assured  place  in  American  litera- 
ture. The  place  of  honor  among  these 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  late  Rev. 
Horatio  Nelson  Powers,  whose  three  pub- 
lished volumes  of  verse  —  "  Poems  Early 
and  Late,"  "Ten  Years  of  Song,"  and 
"  Lyrics  of  the  Hudson  "  —  reveal  a  tem- 
perament and  a  gift  not  unlike  that  of 
Bryant.  The  sentiment  of  the  household, 
the  joys  of  friendship  and  the  pangs  of 
bereavement,  the  emotions  of  the  religi- 
ous life,  and  the  rapture  of  communion 
with  nature,  form  the  themes  of  his  un- 
pretentious but  deeply  serious  song.  His 
verse  is  sympathetic  with  every  fine  hu- 
man endeavor  or  aspiration ;  with  every 
beauty  of  nature  or  art.  And  that  verse 
was  the  clear  reflex  of  a  life  made  fair  by 
culture  and  all  the  spiritual  graces,  of  a 
soul  swayed  by  religious  emotions,  with 
no  admixture  of  theological  dross.  The 
"Poems"  of  the  Rev.  James  Vila  Blake 
are  more  noticeable  for  ethical  earnestness 
and  originality  of  thought  than  for  perfec- 
tion of  form.  They  have  a  distinctly  Emer- 
sonian quality,  and  it  is  evident  that  much 
of  their  inspiration  came  from  Concord. 
Another  Chicago  clergyman  who  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  verse  is  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Gunsaulus,  whose  "  Phidias  and  other 
Poems  "  include  a  blank  verse  narrative  of 
some  length,  as  well  as  a  number  of  senti- 
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mental   impressions  of   travel  and  other 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

The  ranks  of  journalism  in  Chicago  con- 
tribute several  names  to  our  list.  The 
most  important  is  that  of  the  late  Benja- 
min F.  Taylor,  whose  "  Old  Time  Pictures 
and  Sheaves  of  Rhyme  "  and  "  Songs  of 
Yesterday"  contain  many  pieces  of  wide 
and  deserved  popularity.  "The  Isle  of 
the  Long  Ago,  "  for  example,  long  ago 
found  its  way  to  thousands  of  responsive 
hearts.  As  is  indicated  by  both  of  the 
titles  just  given,  Mr.  Taylor's  poems  are 
retrospective  musings.  Their  author  beau- 
tifully expressed  this  character  in  one  of 
his  prefaces  :  "  The  chief  of  earthly  arts  is 
the  art  of  keeping  always  young.  Time 
takes  heavy  toll,  as  we  pass,  one  by  one, 
the  Janus-gated  years,  but  he  goes  brave- 
ly through  the  world  who  bears  with 
him  the  perfume  of  his  Eden  and  the 
romance  of  the  morning  and  the  lavish 
heart  of  youth."  But  Mr.  Taylor  sang 
also  of  other  themes  than  homely  mem- 
ories and  the  pathos  of  the  hearth ; 
of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field  (for  he 
was  the  war-correspondent  of  the  Even- 
ing Journal),  of  the  history  of  other 
countries  and  the  love  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Eugene  Field,  whose  notoriety  as  a  local 
humorist  has  rather  overshadowed  his 
reputation  as  a  poet,  has  published  some 
very  free  and  racy  translations  from 
Horace,  and  a  volume  modestly  entitled, 
"A  Little  Book  of  Western  Verse."  This 
collection  exhibits  a  variety  of  styles : 
dialect  poems  of  a  humorous  nature, 
•modern  pieces  imperfectly  disguised  in  old 
English  spelling,  songs  of  a  bibliomaniac, 
and  a  few  true  and  tender  lyrics  of  child- 
hood. The  story  of  "  The  Little  Peach  " 
is  probably  the  best  known  of  these  pro- 
ductions. A  second  volume  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Field,  "With  Trumpet  and  Drum," 
has  just  appeared.  "  Songs  of  the  Lowly 
and  Other  Poems  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
recently  published  by  Mr.  George  Horton. 
The  author  is  a  facile  versifier,  and  most 
of  his  pieces  give  evidence  of  too  hasty 
composition,  but  they  are  the  product  of 
a  genuine  poetic  faculty,  and  strike  deep 
into  the  heart  of  things.  There  is  not  a 
little  socialism  in  Mr.  Horton's  graver 
songs,  and  much  sportive  fancy  in  the 
"  society  verse  "  that  is  plentifully  scatter- 


ed through  his  pages.  Last  of  all,  among 
our  journalist-poets,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Elwyn  A.  Barron  should  be  mentioned. 
Mr.  Barron  is  a  dramatic  critic  of  earn- 
est purpose  and  high  ideals,  and  these 
qualities  are  finely  embodied  in  his  four- 
act  drama  in  blank  verse,  "The  Viking.  " 
This  composition  meets  both  the  demands 
of  literature  and  the  practical  require- 
ments of  the  stage.  It  is  simple,  digni- 
fied and  poetical,  and  it  belongs  to  a 
department  of  literature  which,  more 
than  any  other,  needs  to  be  developed  in 
America. 

Towards  the  production  of  a  poetical 
literature  the  women  of  Chicago  have 
contributed  their  fall  share,  and  the  work 
done  by  four  or  five  of  them  is  in  a  high 
degree  noteworthy.  Miss  Eliza  Allen 
Starr's  "Songs  of  a  Lifetime  "  is  a  volume 
of  substantial  thickness  and  worth.  A 
deeply  devotional  spirit  characterizes 
Miss  Starr's  poems,  whether  they  deal 
with  strictly  religious  subjects  or  with 
themes  supplied  by  art  or  nature.  Their 
mystical  tendency  is  marked,  which  is  a 
virtue  rather  than  a  fault,  for  mysticism 
is  the  mainstay  of  genuine  religious 
poetry.  Miss  Amanda  T.  Jones  is  the 
author  of  two  remarkable  volumes  of 
verse:  "Atlantis  and  Other  Poems" 
and  "A  Prairie  Idyl  and  Other  Poems.  " 
Miss  Jones  not  only  has  the  poetical 
faculty,  but  she  also  gives  it  distinctly  in- 
dividual expression.  Some  of  her  figures 
and  phrases  are  positively  startling,  so 
vivid  is  their  suggestion,  and  so  truthful 
is  their  portrayal  of  the  thought  or  the 
emotion  of  the  moment.  Such  a  poem 
as  "  Heart  of  Sorrows,  "  with  the  inten- 
sity of  its  passion  and  the  sweep  of  its 
imagination,  impresses  the  mind  inerTace- 
ably.  Miss  Harriet  Monroe  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  laureate  of  Chicago,  hav- 
ing written  the  ode  for  the  public  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Audi- 
torium in  1889,  and  having  had  the  still 
greater  honor  of  being  called  upon  to 
prepare  the  ode  for  the  dedicatory  exer- 
cises of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  She 
has  acquitted  herself  worthily  of  this  latter 
important  task,  and  has  produced  a  digni- 
fied and  noble  poem  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  productions  of  its 
class.     "Valeria    and  Other  Poems"    is 
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the  title  of  her  published  volume. 
"Valeria"  is  a  fine  contribution  to  that 
sadly  neglected  department  of  English 
poetry,  the  blank  verse  drama.  It  is  a 
five-act  tragedy  of  love  and  revenge, 
the  scene  being  fourteenth  century  Italy. 
Miss  Monroe's  verse  has  marked  intensity 
of  feeling,  and  throbs  with  the  passion 
for  spiritual  and  artistic  beauty.  Miss 
Blanche  Fearing  is  a  woman  whose  work, 
at  its  best,  would  be  held  remarkable  if 
signed  by  a  name  of  far  wider  renown, 
and  which  is  made  still  more  remarkable 
by  the  youth  of  the  writer.  Her  poems 
are  contained  in  two  volumes  :  "  The 
Sleeping  World  and  Other  Poems  "  and 
"In  the  City  by  the  Lake.  "  The  latter 
volume,  recently  published,  consists  of 
two  long  narrative  poems,  idyls  of  city 
life  among  the  poor.  The  earlier  volume 
is  much  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
and  won  instant  recognition  when  it 
appeared  a  few  years  ago.  Its  contents 
are  essentially  lyrical  and  subjective.  The 
Tennysonian  influence  is  very  marked, 
but  the  poems  are  far  from  being  merely 
imitative.  A  note  of  song  stronger  and 
more  sustained  has  hardly  been  sounded 
by  any  other  American  woman.  A  word 
concerning  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
may  fitly  close  this  paragraph.  Mrs. 
Wilcox  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  : 
"  Maurine,"  "Poems  of  Passion,"  and 
"Poems  of  Pleasure."  They  have  been 
widely  read,  but  injudiciously  praised. 
Attention  has  been  attracted  to  their 
garish  and  accidental  qualities  rather 
than  to  their  real  merits,  and  the  witlings 
of  the  newspaper  press  have  given  them 
a  sort  of  notoriety  that  they  do  not  de- 
serve. 

The  "Dramatic  Sketches  and  Poems" 
of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Block  portray  the  unrest 
of  the  modern  spirit,  tempered  with  a 
touch  of  mysticism,  in  verse  that  is 
usually  simple  in  diction,  exquisite  in 
imagery,  and  genuine  in  feeling.  His 
best  work  has  a  combination  of  philoso- 
phy with  emotion  that  reminds  one  of 
Clough.  In  another  of  its  aspects,  it 
ranks  the  author  with  the  neo-Platonists, 
and  suggests  the  Silurist  of  Oxford. 
Captain  E.  L.  Huggins,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  is  the  author  of  "  Winona, 
a  Dakota  Legend,  and   Other  Poems." 


In  the  titular  poem  he  has  turned  to  good 
account  his  experience  of  life  on  the 
plains,  while  the  rest  of  the  volume  con- 
tains excellent  work  in  various  styles,  and 
a  number  of  exceptionally  good  transla- 
tions from  the  French  and  Spanish.  Mr, 
Benjamin  Hathaway  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  called  "Art  Life  and  Other 
Poems,"  which  exhibits  fine  feeling  and 
sincere  workmanship.  Our  limits  do  not 
permit  mention  of  the  poets  whose  work 
has  had  only  fugitive  publication,  although 
several  of  them,  Mr.  F.  F.  Browne  and 
others,  have  the  honor  of  representation 
in  "  The  Library  of  American  Litera- 
ture. "  But  we  must  make  one  exception 
to  this  rule  of  exclusion  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  George  F.  Root,  the  most  popular  song 
writer  of  our  Civil  War.  "Just  before 
the  Battle,  Mother,"  "  Tramp,  Tramp,, 
Tramp,"  and  "The  Battle-Cry  of  Free- 
dom "  are  household  words  everywhere, 
and  of  these,  and  of  many  others  almost 
as  familiar,  both  the  words  and  the  music 
we  owe  to  Dr.  Root. 

Chicago  fiction,  and,  indeed,  Chicago- 
literature,  begins  with  Mrs.  John  H, 
Kinzie's  "Wau-Bun. "  Mrs.  Kinzie  was 
the  wife  of  a  trader,  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Chicago,  and  her  book  (pub- 
lished in  1856,  but  written  long  before)  is 
a  narrative,  largely  historical,  of  the  early 
days  of  Fort  Dearborn,  and  especially  of 
the  Indian  Massacre  of  the  settlers  in 
181 2.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  historical 
document,  and  has  not  a  little  charm  as 
a  piece  of  literature. 

Among  the  Chicago  novelists  of  to-day,* 
Major  Joseph  Kirkland  easily  comes  first. 
He  has  published  three  stories  :  "  Zury, 
the  Meanest  Man  in  Spring  County," 
"The  McVeys  "  (a  sequel  to  "  Zury  "  ), 
and  "The  Captain  of  Company  K." 
Mr.  Kirkland  is  an  uncompromising  real- 
ist, and  Thomas  Hardy  is  his  master. 
He  applies  the  methods  of  the  English 
novelist  to  the  depiction  of  bucolic  types 
as  they  existed  in  the  Illinois  of  earlier 
days,  and  gives  us  a  series  of  domestic 
scenes  of  unquestionable  vigor  and  truth- 
fulness. In  the  story  last  named  he  turns 
to  account  his  experiences  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  describes  the  battle-field,  as  the 
realists  in  general,  from  Stendhal  to  Zola, 
have  made  it  the  fashion  to  do,  from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  individual  participant. 
Another  widely  read  novelist,  but  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  method  of 
realism,  is  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  author 
of  "The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri-Vani  "  and 
"The  Chatelaine  of  La  Trinite."  By 
the  most  tenuous  imaginable  thread  of 
romance,  Mr.  Fuller  binds  together  the 
various  aesthetic  interests  of  the  traveller 
in  Italy  or  Switzerland,  while  his  care- 
fully wrought  style  appeals  irresistibly  to 
the  lovers  of  quiet  literature.  "  Monk 
and  Knight,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Gun- 
saulus,  is  a  historical  novel  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  whose  pages  figure 
such  men  as  Erasmus,  Thomas  More  and 
the  Chevalier  Bayard.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  study  of  the  new  learning  in 
its  effects  upon  men  of  various  types. 
But  its  author  has  not  sufficiently  dis- 
possessed himself  of  the  modern  feeling 
to  make  a  really  objective  study  of  the 
period.  In  closing  this  paragraph,  a 
word  of  mention  is  due  the  two  novels 
of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Keenan,  "  The  Money- 
Makers  "  and  "Trajan";  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Hertig's  clever  and  audacious  story 
of  "  The  Verdendorps,"  Mr.  Stanley 
Waterloo's  "A  Man  and  a  Woman,"  and 
Mr.  Hobart  C.  Taylor's  "With  Edge 
Tools,"  a  novel  in  which  "society"  is 
taken  far  too  seriously. 

Chicago  women  have  written  their 
share  of  fiction  as  they  have  of  poetry ; 
perhaps  more  than  their  share.  Mrs. 
Celia  Parker  Woolley  is  the  author  of 
three  novels:  "Rachel  Armstrong,"  "A 
Girl  Graduate,"  and  "Roger  Hunt."  In 
the  first  two  she  seemed  to  be  feeling 
her  way,  but  in  the  third  she  produced  a 
really  strong  study  of  character.  Mrs. 
Woolley's  novels  always  have  "problems" 
of  some  sort  lurking  in  the  background, 
and  force  to  reflection  even  when  they 
entertain  the  most.  Mrs.  Mary  Abbott 
is  the  writer  of  "  Alexia,"  a  slight  but 
charming  love-story,  and  of  "  The  Bever- 
leys,"  a  more  pretentious  fiction  success- 
fully dealing  with  English  society  in  India. 
<Mme.  Charles  Bigot  (Miss  Mary  Healy) 
has  the  credit  of  "A  Mere  Caprice,"  and 
"  A  Foreign  Match,"  two  carefully-fin- 
ished and  attractive  novels.  "  An  Earn- 
est Trifler,"  by  Miss  Mary  Aplin  Sprague, 
is  a  brilliant  storv  that  deserves  its  suc- 


cess. "Rodger  Latimer's  Mistake,"  by 
Mrs.  Katharine  Donelson,  is  a  love  story 
of  insight  and  tenderness.  As  for  the 
novels  of  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Burnham 
("A  Sane  Lunatic,"  "No  Gentleman," 
etc.),  and  of  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott 
("Atalanta  in  the  South,"  "The  San 
Rosario  Ranch,"  etc.),  they  are  numer- 
ous and  well  known. 

The  work  of  the  essayist  and  sketch- 
writer  serves,  in  a  measure,  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  literature  of  form  and 
the  literature  of  knowledge,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Chicagoans  come  under  this  cate- 
gory. The  writings  of  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne 
Miller,  charmingly  combining  literature 
with  natural  history,  are  deservedly  popu- 
lar. They  include  "  Bird-Ways,"  "  In 
Nesting  Time,"  and  "Little  Brothers  of 
the  Air."  Mr.  William  Mathews  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  literary 
essays  that  have  been  widely  read.  They 
include  "Getting  On  in  the  World," 
"The  Great  Conversers,"  "Words  :  Their 
Use  and  Abuse,"  "Hours  with  Men  and 
Books,"  "Oratory  and  Orators,"  "Liter- 
ary Style,"  "Men,  Places  and  Things," 
and  "  Wit  and  Humor :  Their  Use  and 
Abuse."  The  essays  of  the  Rev.  James 
Vila  Blake  are  as  Emersonian  as  his 
poems.  The  Rev.  David  Swing  has 
published  four  volumes  of  languid  essays 
and  sermons  :  "  Club  Essays,"  "Motives 
of  Life,"  "Truths  for  To-day,"  and  "Ser- 
mons." Two  volumes  of  graceful  essays 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Taylor  are  entitled 
"  Summer  Savory,"  and  "The  World  on 
Wheels."  Mr.  George  P.  Upton's  "Pere- 
grine Pickle  "  papers,  originally  contri- 
buted to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  are  well 
deserving  of  the  permanent  book  form 
that  has  been  given  them. 

A  number  of  important  works  in  the 
departments  of  history  and  biography  call 
for  mention.  The  state  that  sent  Lincoln 
to  the  presidential  chair  has  provided 
him  with  his  best  biographers.  Mr. 
Francis  F.  Browne's  "The  Every-Day 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "  is  the  most 
sympathetic  and  interesting  life  of  the 
martyr-president  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten. The  late  Isaac  N.  Arnold's  "  Life 
of  Lincoln  "  is  also  authoritative  and  of 
great  value.  As  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
subject,    the    book    by    Mr.    Charles    W. 
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French  deserves  commendation.  Mr. 
Arnold  also  wrote  an  earlier  work  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Lincoln  and  Slavery,"  as 
well  as  a  comprehensive  biography  of 
Benedict  Arnold.  Dr.  William  Frederick 
Poole,  of  the  Newberry  Library,  is  one  of 
the  first  American  scholars  in  colonial 
history.  He  has  published  a  valuable 
work  on  "  Anti-Slavery  Opinions  before 
1800,"  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  ;  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  and  Salem  Witch- 
craft are  two  subjects  that  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  In  the  field  of  local 
history,  "  The  Story  of  Chicago "  has 
been  told  with  fascinating  interest  by 
Major  Joseph  Kirkland.  "The  History 
of  Illinois"  has  been  written  by  Judge 
John  Moses,  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  while  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Mason  is  working  up  the  same  subject 
for  a  volume  in  the  series  of  "  Ameri- 
can Commonwealths."  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Vickers  is  the  author  of  a  work  of  re- 
markable erudition  entitled  "The  Mar- 
tyrdoms of  Literature."  This  book  is  a 
collection  of  materials  relating  to  the 
persecutions  of  books  and  the  destruction 
of  libraries  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
is  the  outcome  of  many  years  of  research. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Gere  Mason's  work  on  "The 
Women  of  the  French  Salons  "  was  first 
given  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  a 
popular  magazine,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  books  that  Chicago  has  pro- 
duced. Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Reed  is  the 
author  of  a  "  Hindu  Literature,"  that  has 
won  the  approval  of  the  best  oriental 
scholars,  and  is  unsurpassed  as  a  popular 
presentation  of  its  subject. 

In  classical  scholarship  Chicago  claims 
some  representative  names.  Dr.  James 
R.  Boise  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
older  generation  of  Greek  scholars  and 
teachers,  and  his  edition  of  the  "  Iliad  " 
and  other  text-books  are  familiar  to  thou- 
sands of  students.  Of  the  younger  men 
in  this  field,  Chicago  claims  Professor 
Louis  Dyer,  formerty  of  Harvard  and 
now  living  in  England,  and  Dr.  Paul 
Shorey,  formerly  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  now 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  new  University 
of  Chicago.  Professor  Dyer's  "  Studies 
of  the  Gods  in  Greece  at  Certain  Sanct- 
uaries Recently  Excavated  "  is  a  work  of 
great  value.     Dr.  Shorey's  work  has  been 


mostly  upon  the  subject  of  Plato,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  a  Latin  treatise 
published  in  Germany)  has  been  mainly 
contributed  to  The  American  Journal  of 
Philology.  Egyptology  is  sufficiently  allied 
to  classical  scholarship  to  account  for 
mention,  in  this  connection,  of  Mr.  Cope 
Whitehouse,  a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Illinois,  whose  researches  have  won  for 
him  an  international  reputation. 

In  science  and  philosophy  we  must 
name  Colonel  John  W.  Foster,  who  died 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  having  published 
"The  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United 
States  "  and  "  The  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  two  works  of 
the  first  importance  ;  Prof.  Edson  S.  Bas- 
tin,  whose  "  Elements  of  Botany  "  is  one 
of  the  best  text-books  upon  the  subject 
to  be  had ;  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  already  men- 
tioned, author  of "  The  Soul  of  Man," 
"Fundamental  Problems,"  and  "Homi- 
lies of  Science,"  and  a  philosophical 
thinker  of  great  power  and  sincerity  ;  the 
Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  author  of  "  Chris- 
tianity the  Science  of  Manhood,"  "  Life 
Questions,"  and  other  books;  the  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer,  who  wrote  "  Nature  and 
Life,"  "A  Man  in  Earnest,"  and  other 
collections  of  sermons  that  are  essays  or 
essays  that  are  sermons  ;  Mr.  William  M. 
Salter,  author  of  "  Ethical  Religion,"  and 
Mr.  Austin  Bierbower,  who  wrote  "  The 
Morals  of  Christ"  and  "The  Socialism 
o%f  Christ."  Useful  books  upon  the  art 
of  education  are  :  "  Practical  Hints  for 
Teachers  of  Public  Schools,"  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Howland ;  "  How  to  Teach 
Geography,"  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Par- 
ker ;  "  Manual  Training,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ham,  and  "  Literary  Landmarks,"  and 
"The  World's  Literature,"  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Burt  (also  the  author  of  a  sympathetic 
study  of  "Browning's  Women").  Chi- 
cago books  upon  music  include  "A 
Popular  History  of  Music  "  and  "  How  to 
Understand  Music,"  by  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews;  "Woman  in  Music,"  and  a 
series  of  four  very  useful  handbooks  for 
the  concert-goer,  by  Mr.  George  P.  Up-* 
ton,  and  Miss  Amy  Fay's  popular  account 
of  "  Music  Study  in  Germany." 

Compilations  and  works  of  reference 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  call  for  mention  in  a 
study  of  literary  history,  but  Chicago  has 
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produced  a  few  of  such  importance  that 
they  must  not  be  omitted.  First  of  all 
in  importance  comes  that  opus  magnum 
of  cataloguing,  Dr.  Poole's  "  Index  to 
Periodical  Literature,"  which  has  brought 
the  hidden  treasures  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  magazines  and  reviews  within 
easy  reach  of  everybody.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
work  to  writers  and  students  of  all  kinds. 
The  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science," 
edited  by  Mr.  John  J.  Lalor,  is  the  most 
important  work  of  the  sort  published  in 
this  country,  and  one  of  the  reference 
works  that  no  library  can  afford  to  be 
without.  Three  collections  of  poetry, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Francis  F.  Browne,  are 
among  the  best  works  of  their  kind. 
Two  of  them  are  "  Golden  Poems  "  and 
"The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry  and 
Prose  "  ;  the  third  and  most  important  is 
"Bugle  Echoes,"  a  collection  of  poems, 
representing  both  North  and  South,  in- 
spired by  the  Civil  War.  This  volume  is 
edited  with  scholarly  care,  the  disputed 
authorship  of  many  of  the  pieces  being 
definitely  settled,  and  is  far  superior 
to  all  other  collections  of  its  descrip- 
tion. 

A  few  translations  made  by  Chicago 
workers  are  either  of  such  importance  in- 
trinsically, or  have  such  excellence  of 
form,  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  this 
record.  Mrs.  Kate  Newell  Doggett  trans- 
lated Charles  Blanc's  "Grammar  of  Paint- 
ing and  Engraving."  The  English  trans- 
lation of  Hoist's  "  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States  of  America  "  is  the 
work  of  three  Chicagoans,  Mr.  John  J. 
Lalor,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Mason  and  Dr. 
Paul  Shorey.  Mr.  George  Howland  has 
made  a  complete  hexametrical  version  of 
the  "^Eneid"  as  well  as  translations 
from  Homer  and  from  Horace.  Mr. 
George  P.  Upton  has  translated  Nohl's 
biographies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  made  an 
exquisite  reproduction  of  Max  Miiller's 
"Deutsche  Liebe,"  under  the  title  of 
"  Memories."  The  only  complete  Eng- 
lish version  of  "The  Journal  of  Marie 
BashkirtsefT"  is  the  work  of  two  Chi- 
cagoans, Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  and  Mr.  G.  B. 
Heckel.  The  entire  series  of  "  The 
Surgeon's  Stories  "  have  been  translated 


from  the  Swedish  of  Topelius  by  Mr.  T. 
A.  Schovelin,  Mr.  T.  A.  Holcomb,  and 
others.  Mr.  Holcomb  has  also  made 
one  of  the  best  of  the  many  English 
versions  of  Tegner's  "  Frithiofs  Saga." 
A  few  other  translations  worth  mentioning 
are  :  Seilora  Bazan's  "Russia  :  Its  People 
and  Its  Literature,"  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Hale 
Gardiner ;  the  Baroness  von  Suttner's 
"Ground  Arms,"  by  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Ab- 
bott ;  Pierre  Loti's  "  An  Iceland  Fisher- 
man," by  Mrs.  Anna  F.  de  Koven ;  a 
selection  of  Sainte-Beuve's  "  Monday 
Chats,"  by  Mr.  William  Matthews;  and 
Bjornson's  "  Sigurd  Slembe,"  as  well  as 
Jaeger's  "  Henrik  Ibsen,"  by  the  writer 
of  this  article. 

But  our  article  is  degenerating  into  a 
catalogue  raisonne,  and  it  is  time  to  stop. 
Many  other  creditable  works  might  be 
mentioned  in  most  of  the  departments 
considered,  and  still  many  others  in  such 
special  departments  as  law  and  medicine, 
which  have  not  been  considered  at  alL 
Enough  has  been  said,  we  hope,  to  show 
that  Chicago's  contribution  to  thought 
and  letters  is  large  absolutely,  however 
small  it  may  be  relatively  to  the  popula- 
tion. And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nearly  all  the  work  mentioned  has 
been  done  in  the  twenty  years  since  the 
great  fire.  Our  preliminary  statement 
that  "Literary  Chicago"  is  passing  from 
the  stage  of  mere  dilettanteism  and  en- 
tering upon  the  productive  stage  of  its 
development  appears  amply  justified  by 
the  facts  presented. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  making  of 
such  a  summary  as  has  here  been  pre- 
sented is  particularly  desirable  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  many  indica- 
tions of  an  intellectual  development  near 
at  hand  that  will  give  to  the  city  a  prom- 
inence proportioned  to  her  wealth  and 
population.  Two  causes  in  particular  are 
going  to  operate  powerfully  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  Within  a  very  few 
years  Chicago  will  be  the  second,  if  not 
the  first,  library  centre  of  the  country. 
The  Public  Library,  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, the  Crerar  Library  and  the  Uni- 
versity Library  will  be  four  of  the  largest 
and  richest  collections  of  books  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  combined  influ- 
ence will  attract  scholars  of  all  sorts  from 
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all    directions.     The    new  University   of  Chicago,    having    sufficiently   astonished 

Chicago,  just   opening   its   doors   to   the  the  world  by  her  commercial  prosperity, 

public,  begins  its  career  with  an  equip-  is  preparing  a  final  astonishment  in  the 

ment  of  men  and  means  that  place  it  at  form  of  an  intellectual  development  that 

once  in  the  front  rank  of  educational  in-  will   overshadow   her    material    achieve- 

stitutions,    and   it   cannot   fail  to  have  a  ments,    until    of    her,    in    Mr.    Ruskin's 

leavening  influence  upon  the  whole  com-  phrase,  "  It  shall  not  be  said,  '  see  what 

munity.     It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  manner  of  stones  are  here,'  but  ' see  what 

to    think,    in   view   of   these    facts,    that  manner  of  men.' " 


PROPHETS.. 

[TO   THE   MEMORY   OF  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER.] 

By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

IN  every  age  have  men  been  sent 
To  be  a  nation's  ornament, — 
To  bring  the  Graces  down  to  earth, 
To  sing  new  songs  of  love  and  mirth, 
To  make  the  pictured  canvas  glow, 
To  bid  full  streams  of  music  flow, 
To  shape  dead  marble  into  life, 
To  lead  vast  hosts  from  strife  to  strife. 
The  annals  of  the  world  abound 
With  lives  which  deathless  fame  has  crowned. 
But  while  each  age,  each  nation  claims 
Its  noble  role  of  splendid  names, 
Once  in  a  century  appears 
The  flaming  torch  of  God-sent  seers, 
As  comets  fling  their  threatening  blaze 
Athwart  the  fixed  stars'  silvery  rays. 

When  tyrannies  oppress  a  land, 
When  crimes  abound  on  every  hand, 
When  righteous  laws  in  the  dust  are  trod, 
When  men  forget  that  God  is  God, — 
Then  with  his  whip  of  scorpion-stings, 
The  prophet  his  stern  message  brings ; 
To  pride,  so  soon  to  be  brought  low, 
Foretells  the  coming  of  the  woe  ; 
Awakes  the  conscience,  lulled  to  sleep, 
With  thunders  snatched  from  Sinai's  steep. 
To  seers  like  these  mere  beauty  seems 
Like  forms  and  colors  seen  in  dreams  : 
Rich  houses,  bright  and  comely  dress, 
The  dainty  fare  of  palaces, 
The  vaunted  triumphs  of  the  arts, 
The  traffic  of  the  crowded  marts, 
Are  false  enticements  to  be  spurned, 
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Are  tinsel  dross  that  must  be  burned  ! 
And  so  they  come  in  cameFs-hair, 
With  locusts  for  their  homely  fare  ; 
And  in  the  market-place  they  stand 
And  preach  destruction  to  the  land  : 
"Repent  !  repent  !  "   they  loudly  cry, 
"The  judgment  of  the  Lord  is  nigh  !  " 
The  heedless  mob  refuse  to  hear, 
The  toilers  jest,  the  cruel  jeer; 
And  soon  the  hurtling  stones  are  flung 
To  still  the  inconvenient  tongue. 
"  My  prophets,  O  Jerusalem, 
Where  are  they?     Ye  have  stoned  them  ! 
But,  tho'  the  prophet  sinks  in  death, 
The  Lord's  word  never  perisheth. 
The  fated  doom  leaps  forth  at  last ; 
And  when  its  awful  work  is  past, 
The  prophet,  who  its  course  foretold, 
On  whom  the  fathers'  sins  were  rolled, 
Is  by  their  children's  children  named 
As  one  in  whom  God's  voice  had  flamed  ! 


INSOMNIA. 

By  Edward  A.   Uffington    Valentine. 

FROM  slumber's  sombre  fold  the  city  clock 
Aroused  my  dreaming  sense.     I  counted  four. 
Whereon  my  ear  kept  sleeplessly  the  score 
Of  time's  slow  passage,  till  I  heard  the  cock 
With  his  lugubrious  horn  the  silence  shock, 
As  one  star  glimmered  on  the  dawn's  dim  shore 
Against  life's  gradual-swelling  breaker  roar, 
Like  Pharos  shining  from  its  lonely  rock. 

Futile  were  all  inventions  of  my  wit ; 

The  subtile  keys  of  thought  refused  to  fit 

Sleep's  precious  casket  with  its  gems  of  dream  ; 

Then  in  those  dreary  hours  came  thy  dear  face, 

And  dominated  so  by  passion's  theme, 

My  lone  watch  bore  the  chrism  of  heavenly  grace. 


A    BIOGRAPHICAL    BY-PATH    THROUGH    EARLY    NEW 

ENGLAND    HISTORY. 

By   Charles  M.  Andrews,  Ph.  D. 


ASUAL  readers  of  Ameri- 
can history  sometimes 
forget  that  the  restless 
discontent  which  freight- 
ed the  Arbela,  the  Mary 
and  John,  the  Anne  and 
other  good  ships  with 
settlers  for  New  England  did  not  cease  with 
the  landing  on  these  shores.  The  expansion 
of  colonial  settlement  was  not  due  solely 
to  the  efforts  of  the  colonies  to  purchase 
land  and  plant  new  towns,  or  to  the  desire 
of  the  settlers  to  gain  larger  fields  and 
pastures.  Roger  Williams  is  not  the  only 
example  of  a  man  who  migrated  a  second 
time  for  religion's  sake,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut fathers  were  not  alone  as  seekers  for 
a  second  time  of  a  purer  political  atmos- 
phere. A  closer  examination  will  show 
large  numbers  of  individuals  and  com- 
panies, notably  in  Southern  New  Eng- 
land, who  changed  their  home  two,  three 
and  even  four  times,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  from  religious  or  political  motives. 
There  was  not  perfect  harmony  in  the 
colonial  centres,  and  the  spirit  of  immi- 
gration once  possessing  the  strong  Puri- 
tan body  became  a  persistent  tenant. 
Thus  New  England  for  the  remainder  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  flux  :  individual  dissatisfac- 
tion, difficulties  of  finding  pasturage  and 
overpopulation,  breaches  in  church  har- 
mony and  jealousies  of  rule  led  to  with- 
drawal after  withdrawal  from  Massachus- 
etts, Connecticut  and  New  Haven  into 
quarters  supposedly  more  congenial. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  highly  instruc- 
tive method  of  study  to  follow  out  the 
lives  of  some  of  these  humbler  move- 
ments, which  have  much  in  common 
with  the  original  migrations  from  Eng- 
land. Such  a  study  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  settlers,  and  also 
gives  us  a  new  point  of  view  from  which 
to  study  the  principles  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of    the  various  forms  of  col- 


onial government.  This  cutting  a  core, 
to  use  a  geological  phrase,  through  fifty 
or  sixty  years  of  New  England  history 
has  the  double  advantage  of  furnishing 
valuable  political  as  well  as  biographical 
material,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I 
wish  here  to  trace  the  career  of  a  typical 
Puritan  who  could  probably  boast  of  hav- 
ing lived,  during  a  long  life  of  more  than 
eighty-five  years,  under  more  distinct 
colonial  jurisdictions  than  any  other  set- 
tler. 

Richard  Gildersleeve  was  not  one  of 
the  shining  lights  of  New  England  his- 
tory; his  name  never  appears  on  the 
pages  of  the  general  historical  writer ; 
and  I  have  found  him  mentioned  but 
once,  and  then  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan  in 
his  history  of  New  Netherlands.  Yet  his 
life  was  full  of  interest,  and  his  career  as 
varied  as  that  of  some  whose  names  are 
better  known. 

Of  his  origin  Mr.  Savage  can  tell  us 
nothing.  He  was  probably  an  English 
yeoman ;  yet  where  he  lived,  on  what 
ship  he  crossed,  or  where  he  landed  is  to 
me  a  blank.  In  later  life  he  rose  to  offi- 
cial position  and  was  called  Mr.  Gilder- 
sleeve, but  that  honor  he  won  for  himself, 
and  he  did  not  attain  it  until  he  was  more 
than  fifty  years  old. 

His  name  first  appears  in  connection 
with  Connecticut.  From  lack  of  evidence 
we  may  presume  that  his  naturally  inde- 
pendent and  somewhat  obstinate  spirit 
could  not  brook  the  Stuart  government. 
He  may  have  been  a  village  Hampden  or 
a  guiltless  Cromwell,  who  preferred  to 
leave  his  country  rather  than  to  stand 
dauntlessly  against  the  larger  tyrant  of 
his  native  land.  He  must  have  been  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  when  he  join- 
ed the  migrating  body  to  come  to  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  not  probable  that  he  stayed 
long  on  Massachusetts  soil :  no  record  is 
there  found  of  him.  He  evidently  came 
immediately  to  Connecticut,  and  settled 
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down  in  Wethersfield,  the  town  of  many 
ministers  and  early  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
He  was  an  extensive  landholder,  for  the 
Wethersfield  proprietors  divided  their 
lands  liberally  and  there  was  no  stinting 
in  amount.  It  is  possible  that  Gilder- 
sleeve  tried  the  Massachusetts  theory 
of  government  and  that  he  became  dis- 
pleased with  the  restriction  of  political 
rights ;  or  he  may  have  had  information 
of  the  liberality  of  the  Connecticut  prac- 
tice at  once  upon  landing.  However 
this  may  be,  he  did  not  get  on  happily 
with  the  latter  colony.  He  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  dissatisfied  temperament, 
and  lax  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
Settling  down  with  the  comers  of  1635-6, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  with 
his  wife  of  exactly  his  own  age,  he  was 
soon  called  upon  by  the  General  Court  to 
bring  in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  that 
well  known  trader  and  explorer,  John 
Oldham.  He  was  not  prompt  in  re- 
sponding to  the  order,  for  a  reminder 
was  soon  sent  him  in  the  shape  of  a  court 
order  to  the  constable,  "  to  summon 
Richard  Gildersleeve  to  appear  the  next 
Corte  to  bring  in  an  Inventory  of  Mr. 
Oldham's  estate."  Apparently  the  con- 
stable used  sufficient  persuasive  or  official 
influence,  for  the  inventory  was  brought 
in ;  but  Gildersleeve's  services  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  further  proceedings. 
He  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
I  notice  that  the  constable  received  a 
generous  fee  from  the  Court  for  his  per- 
formance of  duty. 

But  if  Gildersleeve  was  not  living  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  central  author- 
ity, he  was  evidently  no  more  at  peace 
with  his  neighbors.  Just  across  the  street 
was  the  homestead  of  one  Jacob  Water- 
house,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  man  of  the  greatest  humbleness  of 
mind.  Some  trouble  arose  between  them. 
Waterhouse  was  in  debt  to  Gildersleeve 
for  a  considerable  amount.  The  latter 
on  the  other  hand  had  purchased  a  hog 
of  Waterhouse,  and  we  may  infer  had  re- 
fused to  pay  for  it  until  the  debt  was  paid. 
In  the  controversy  which  followed,  the 
case,  which  as  involving  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding forty  shillings  was  too  large  for 
the  town  court,  was  brought  before  the 
particular  court  in  Hartford.     Before  the 


latter  each  brought  suit  against  the  other, 
the  one  for  the  amount  owed  him,  the 
other  for  the  value  of  his  hog.  In  each 
case  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  with  the  usual  six  shillings  as 
costs  in  addition.  But  Gildersleeve  is 
further  adjudged  to  pay  nearly  two  pounds 
as  "  damages."  Had  there  been  further 
trouble  between  them?  It  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  "  damages  "  would  seem  to 
show  that  some  of  Gildersleeve's  latent 
irascibility  had  become  active,  and  that 
Waterhouse  had  been  in  some  way  so 
treated  as  to  demand  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court  heavy  damages  as  recompense. 

Gildersleeve  did  not  take  his  chasten- 
ing kindly.  Neither  in  the  matter  of  the 
inventory  nor  of  the  hog  was  his  loyalty  to 
the  colony  increased.  Other  unrecorded 
difficulties  may  have  aided  in  bringing 
his  discontent  to  a  focus.  During  the 
six  months  which  followed  he  probably 
expressed  his  opinions  openly.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  colony,  he  showed  a  certain  tory  in- 
stinct by  raising  his  voice  publicly  against 
the  Commonwealth.  For  this  he  was 
summoned  to  court.  There  he  was 
judged  as  a  caster  out  of  "  pernicious 
speeches,  tending  to  the  detriment  and 
dishonor  of  this  Commonwealth,"  and 
was  fined  forty  shillings.  To  the  mind 
of  the  court  he  was  a  man  who  needed 
watching,  and  it  further  proceeded  to  put 
him  under  bonds  of  twenty  pounds  for 
his  good  behavior  until  the  next  general 
court,  when  his  case  would  come  up 
again.  Gildersleeve  bowed  to  the  will  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  made  an  effort  to 
behave  himself  during  the  interval.  So 
well  did  he  succeed  that  when  again 
called  before  the  court  his  fine  was  "  for- 
borne "  for  a  season  and  finally  remitted 
altogether. 

The  court  might  not  have  been  so 
lenient  had  it  known  that  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  offender  was  perhaps  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  plans  were  already 
fomenting  in  Gildersleeve's  mind  for 
leaving  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  now 
lived  in  Wethersfield  four  years,  and  had 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  trouble.  Ow- 
ing to  certain  ministerial  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  —  for  there  were  four  of  the 
cloth  in  the  town  at  the  same  time  —  a 
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company  was  formed,  in  1640,  of  some 
twenty-eight  men,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to 
some  other  quarter.  At  the  head  of  this 
body  of  discontented  settlers  was  one  of 
the  four  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Denton,  who  came  from  Halifax,  England, 
and  settled  in  Wethersfield  in  1638.  Of 
this  man  Cotton  Mather  says  in  his  Mag- 
nalia :  "  Though  he  was  a  little  man, 
yet  he  had  a  great  soul,  his  well  accom- 
plished mind  in  his  lesser  body  was  an  Iliad 
in  a  nut  shell.  I  think  he  was  blind  of 
one  eye,  yet  he  was  not  the  least  among 
the  seers  of  Israel."  Of  this  company 
Richard  Gildersleeve  became  an  impor- 
tant member,  and  to  Mr.  Denton  he  was 
a  devoted  friend  for  twenty  years.  The 
company  having  determined  on  removal, 
it  became  a  difficult  question  to  decide 
where  would  be  the  fittest  place  for  locat- 
ing. While  the  matter  was  in  debate, 
the  New  Haven  confederation,  now 
three  years  old,  made  up  of  the  parent 
settlement  at  New  Haven  with  the  three 
plantations  of  Milford,  Guilford  and  Bram- 
ford,  and  anxious  to  add  to  its  number, 
came  forward  with  the  apparently  gener- 
ous offer  of  a  tract  of  land  which  it  had 
recently  purchased  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Dutch  claims  on  the  west.  The 
Wethersfield  people  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  and  drew  up  an  agreement  to  re- 
move to  this  place,  then  called  Rippo- 
waras  and  afterwards  Stamford,  in  the 
winter  of  1640-41. 

Thus  Richard  Gildersleeve  passed  out 
from  under  the  Connecticut  authority  and 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Haven.  By  this  migration  he  raised  him- 
self in  dignity —  for  though  not  yet  called 
Mr.  his  name  appears  well  up  in  the  list 
of  twenty-eight,  standing  fifth  in  one 
place  and  sixth  in  another.  As  fifth  on 
the  list  he  just  missed  election  as  towns- 
man, but  was  chosen  fence-viewer,  and 
two  years  afterwards  attained  the  dignity 
of  deputy  to  the  New  Haven  general 
court,  to  which  as  freeman  of  the  colony 
he  now  declared  his  allegiance.  This 
position  he  held  two  years  in  succession, 
and  he  must  have  thought  it  on  the 
whole  a  satisfactory  thing  to  migrate. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  life  of  this 
company  in   Stamford,  beyond   the    fact 


that  they  organized  the  town,  divided 
their  lands  and  sought  as  their  own  record 
says,  for  "  contentment  and  satisfaction.  " 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany failed  to  find  such  contentment  and 
satisfaction  as  they  had  desired,  for  in 
three  years  they  were  ready  again  to 
migrate.  Of  those  who  had  been  discon- 
tented in  the  Wethersfield  atmosphere,  a 
part  at  least  were  no  less  uneasy  under 
the  theocratic  regime  of  the  New  Haven 
colony.  But  whereas  the  cause  of  re- 
moval from  WTethersfield  had  been  in 
large  part  a  religious  one  —  except  in 
Gildersleeve' s  case,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  something  more  —  the  cause 
of  the  uneasiness  in  Stamford  was  rather 
political. 

The  principle  of  freemanship  and  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  here,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, fundamentally  different  from  that 
in  Connecticut.  In  the  latter  colony 
there  was  practically  universal  suffrage 
until  1657  ;  no  church  membership  limit- 
ed the  right  to  vote.  But  in  New  Haven 
a  man  had  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
established  churches  of  the  colony  in 
order  to  exercise  this  privilege  in  town 
matters  as  well  as  state.  For  men  who 
had  left  Massachusetts  because  of  this 
very  difficulty,  who  had  there  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  too  close  union  of 
church  and  state,  and  who  had  breathed 
a  higher  political  atmosphere  in  Connec- 
ticut, it  was  inevitable  that  they  could 
not  with  contentment  return  to  the  old 
system  as  carried  out  in  the  New  Haven 
confederation.  Therefore  the  same  com- 
pany, with  some  important  exceptions, 
soon  became  restless  under  the  restricted 
exercise  of  political  rights,  and  they  be- 
gan to  look  about  for  a  new  home,  where 
greater  freedom  would  be  possible. 
There  may  have  been  other  economic  or 
social  reasons,  but  there  is  no  record  ot 
such. 

We  have  spoken  of  Stamford  as  closely 
adjoining  the  Dutch  on  the  west.  Hav- 
ing broken  with  the  Connecticut  colony, 
and  now  with  that  of  New  Haven,  the  only 
step  that  seemed  possible  was  to  pass  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  at  New 
Amsterdam,  living  on  the  shore  of  Long 
Island  sound,  from  which  the  coast  of  Long 
Island  only    nine    miles  away    could  -be 
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plainly  seen,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
turned  their  thoughts  thither  instead  of 
further  westward  along  the  coast.  In 
1643  a  committee  was  sent  over  by  them, 
who  succeeded  in  making  a  purchase 
from  the  Indians;  and  in  1644,  after  a 
residence  of  only  three  years  in  Stamford, 
a  majority  of  the  company  crossed  the 
water  ■ —  in  their  second  ark  of  refuge  — 
with  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton  still  as 
their  leader,  and  began  a  new  settle- 
ment on  the  Long  Island  shores.  This 
restless  body  of  emigrants  now  began 
life  under  the  third  district  jurisdiction, 
possibly  the  fourth,  —  for  regarding  the 
majority  of  the  company  we  know  very 
little  of  their  relations  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  colony.  Here  they  seem  to 
have  found  both  religious  and  political 
satisfaction.  They  received  a  special 
patent  from  the  Dutch  governor  Kieft, 
denning  their  boundaries  and  giving 
them  corporate  rights.  Thus  they  could 
control  their  religious  affairs,  undisturbed 
by  any  superfluity  of  ministers  and  theo- 
logical controversies  ;  and  here,  too,  it  was 
considered  under  the  Dutch  jurisdiction 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  exercise  his  privileges  as  a  voter. 
The  English  settlements  had  compara- 
tively little  to  do  with  the  Dutch  central 
government :  they  paid  their  tenths  and 
were  content  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
the  possession  of  free  local  government. 
In  1646  the  unscrupulous  Kieft  was  re- 
moved, and  Peter  Stuyvesant  became 
director-general  or  governor,  which  place 
he  held  until  the  first  surrender  to  the 
English,  in  1664. 

Richard  Gildersleeve  continued  to  rise 
in  importance  and  dignity  with  the  in- 
crease of  years  and  the  number  of  his 
migrations.  He  early  became  an  im- 
portant man  in  Hempstead,  —  Hemestede 
the  Dutch  called  it  —  and  in  1652  he  was 
commissioned  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace  by  Stuyvesant.  This  was  the  only 
official  named  by  the  governor,  and  this 
exercise  of  authority  was  practically  little 
else  than  a  form,  as  the  settlers  nominated 
a  double  set  of  names,  from  which  the 
governor  selected  his  officials.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  as  justice  Gildersleeve 
showed  some  of  the  same  firmness,  we 
may  say  at  times  obstinacy,  on  the  side 


of  authority,  that  he  had  formerly  shown 
in  defiance  of  authority.  When  there 
were  elected  in  1656  —  and  that  record 
is  the  first  in  the  town  book  of  votes  of 
Hempstead  —  five  men  to  serve  as  towns- 
men, I  find  the  following  statement  fol- 
lowing the   record  : 

"We  the  magistrates  of  Hempstead  do  hereby 

engage  ourselves  to  stand  by  and  bare  out  with 
full  power  the  above  named  Townsmen  in  all  such 
acts  and  orders  as  shall  conduce  for  the  good  and 
benefit  for  this  town  for  the  present  year,  giving 
out  of  land  and  receiving  in  of  Inhabitants  only 
excepted.  Given  under  our  hands  this  16  April 
1657,     stylo  novo, 

Ri.  Gildersleeve 
Jno.  Seaman." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  period 
of  service  for  Gildersleeve,  —  Mr.  Gilder- 
sleeve, as  he  was  now  generally  called. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  magis- 
trate in  1658,  the  clerk  of  the  town  adds, 
in  transmitting  his  name  with  others  to 
the  governor,  "all  men  of  honest  life  "  ; 
so  that  we  might  presume  that  he  was 
living  at  peace  with  his  neighbors,  a  con- 
tented, well  satisfied  freeman.  But  from 
other  sources  do  we  know  that  the  magis- 
trate's peace  of  mind  was  already  dis- 
turbed, and  that  the  religious  quiet  of 
the  little  community  was  already  broken 
up  by  the  advent  of  the  Quakers.  In 
1657  members  of  this  body  appeared  in 
New  York.  Driven  from  there  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Dutch,  certain  of  them 
sought  more  peaceful  and  retired  spots, 
where  they  could  preach  and  hold 
conventicles  without  disturbance.  One 
Hodgson  or  Hodshone  appeared  at 
Hempstead.  Possibly  Magistrate  Gilder- 
sleeve had  been  warned  to  look  out  for 
any  irregular  proceedings,  but  if  not 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  spirit 
which  had  cast  out  pernicious  speeches 
against  the  commonwealth  would  have 
been  equally  opposed  to  all  anti-congre- 
gational or  presbyterian  doctrine.  For 
if  the  company  at  Hempstead  had  hoped 
for  religious  peace  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed. The  town  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  united  religiously.  "The 
church  goers  were  divided  in  sentiment, 
some  were  Independents  or  Brownists 
(Congregationalists)  and  some  Presbyte- 
rians j  all  were  taxed  for  the  support  of 
the    church    as    a    part  of  the  town  ex- 
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penses.  The  tax  was  burdensome  to  free 
thinkers  and  the  lukewarm  Christians, 
hence  any  attack  on  the  established 
church  was  welcome."  Therefore  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Quakers  had  some 
encouragement  to  preach  at  Hempstead. 
But  if  so  they  ran  against  a  rock  in  the 
person  of  Magistrate  Gildersleeve.  As 
soon .  as  the  latter  heard  of  the  coming 
of  Hodgson,  he  issued  a  warrant  to  the 
constable  to  arrest  the  preacher.  Al- 
ready a  place  had  been  appointed  for  the 
holding  of  a  meeting,  and  there  the  con- 
stable found  the  Quaker,  "  pacing  the 
orchard  alone  in  quiet  meditation."  He 
'at  once  seized  hold  of  him  and  haled 
him  off  to  the  magistrate.  But  as  it  was 
just  time  for  worship,  the  conscientious 
justice  locked  him  up  in  his  private  house 
—  for  Hempstead  had  no  jail  —  and  went 
off  to  hear  Mr.  Denton  preach.  While 
the  magistrate  was  thus  performing  his 
religious  duty,  the  Quaker  got  the  better 
of  him ;  for  in  some  way,  probably  by 
shouting  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  window 
of  his  prison,  he  succeeded  in  collecting 
a  crowd  of  listeners,  who,  gathering  be- 
fore the  house,  "  staid  and  hearth  the 
truth  declared."  When  Mr.  Gildersleeve 
returned  from  worship  and  found  that  his 
house  had  been  used  for  that  very  pur- 
pose which  he  had  sought  to  frustrate, 
his  ire  was  thoroughly  aroused.  One 
can  easily  see  the  peculiar  irony  of  the 
situation,  which  would  only  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  magistrate's  wrath. 
Hodgson  was  instantly  removed  to  another 
house,  and  Gildersleeve  determined  on 
vigorous  measures.  He  felt  that  the  oc- 
casion was  a  crisis  in  respect  of  the  peace 
of  the  Hempstead  community ;  he  saw 
that  the  town  was  not  united  religiously 
and  might  be  all  too  ready  to  listen  to 
the  "  heretical"  doctrines:  he  had  no 
pity  for  the  Quaker  preacher  who  had  so 
cleverly  outwitted  him.  Therefore,  in 
opposition  to  the  best-minded  opinion  in 
the  town  and  in  opposition  to  his  brother 
magistrate  John  Seaman  (himself  half  a 
Quaker,  as  it  later  appeared),  he  set  off  in 
person  to  New  Amsterdam  to  report  to 
Stuyvesant.  As  the  result  a  sheriff,  a  gaoler 
and  twelve  musketeers  were  sent  back  to 
Hempstead  to  seize  Hodgson  and  put 
down  Quakerism.     There  the  part  played 


by  Mr.  Gildersleeve  ends ;  but  he  occu- 
pies the  interesting  position  of  having 
brought  about  one  ot  the  first  and  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  least  excusable  of 
the  Quaker  persecutions.  Hodgson  was 
driven  to  New  Amsterdam  at  the  cart's- 
tail,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles, 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  finally  fined 
six  hundred  guilders  ($240).  He  was 
unable  to  pay  the  fine  and  was  further 
sentenced  to  serve  two  years,  chained 
with  a  negro  to  a  wheelbarrow.  Refus- 
ing to  work  thus  he  was  flogged.  If  Gil- 
dersleeve was  obstinate  when  his  temper 
was  aroused  there  is  no  doubt  that  Hodg- 
son was  equally  obstinate  and  defiant.1 

But  although  the  determined  justice 
succeeded  in  putting  out  the  first  spreader 
of  heresy,  he  had  yet  to  discover  that  he 
had  not  stamped  out  the  results  of  that 
preaching  from  the  window  of  his  own 
house.  This  same  house  became  oddly 
enough  the  centre  of  preaching,  which 
first  spread  the  doctrine,  and  also  the 
centre  of  justice  whence  went  forth  the 
orders  for  its  suppression ;  for  in  this 
house  was  held  the  magistrate's  court. 
In  1658  —  the  next  year — appeared  the 
first  fruits  of  Hodgson's  work.  A  court 
was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Gildersleeve  pre- 
sided, for  the  trial  of  two  goodwives  of 
the  town,  who  had  formerly  stirred  up  the 
magistrate's  wrath  by  entertaining  Hodg- 
son at  their  houses  (they  probably  kept 
taverns),  and  who  now  had  brought  the 
judicial  vengeance  upon  themselves  by 
attending  Quaker  conventicles.  That  the 
judicial  wrath  was  not  easy  to  appease 
appears  from  the  fine  of  twenty  guilders 
($8)  and  costs  imposed  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate goodwives.  One  wonders  if  the 
magistrate  remembered  the  day  when  he 
was  fined  in  good  English  money  for  not 
dissimilar  political  heresy. 

After  this  action  either  the  Quaker 
spirit  was  cowed  or  the  Puritan  rigor  re- 
laxed, for  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
any  action  against  the  Quakers  in  Hemp- 
stead under  the  Dutch  administration. 
During  the   remainder  of  this  period,  to 

1  There  is  a  brief  account  in  Besse.  Sufferings  of  the 
People  called  Quakers.  II.  pp.  182-3.  "Robert  Hodg- 
son went  to  Hampstead  and  he  had  a  Meeting  with  some  of 
his  Friends  who  dwelt  there;  where  he  met  with  barbarous 
Usage.  He  was  brought  before  one  Geldersleeve,  a  magis- 
trate," etc.  This  was  the  first  persecution  under  the 
Dutch,  and  took  place  in  1657. . 
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1664,  Mr.  Gildersleeve  was  regularly 
called  upon  to  engage  in  important  town 
functions,  such  as  holding  office,  settling 
disputes  with  the  Indians,  —  whom  he  on 
one  occasion  at  least  entertained  at  his 
house  and  charged  the  town  two  guilders 
therefor,  —  and  in  negotiating  with  the 
authorities  at  New  Amsterdam  in  all  mat- 
ters which  needed  a  representative  at  the 
Dutch  town.  He  also  saw  to  the  deter- 
mining of  certain  bounds,  and  to  the 
allotting  of  meadow  lands  formerly  undis- 
posed of,  as  well  as  to  the  fencing  of 
these  lands,  and  the  determining  of 
cattle  rights.  He  was  named  magistrate 
in  1 66 1,  in  1663  ;  townsman  in  1664. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  Long 
Island  towns  under  English  jurisdiction. 
Connecticut  claimed  authority  over  the 
whole  island  through  a  double  title.  The 
colony  held  a  mortgage  upon  Long  Island, 
given  by  one  James  Farrett,  who  had 
power  of  attorney  from  the  Earl  of  Ster- 
ling, one  of  the  patentees  in  1635  of  the 
Plymouth  Company.  In  1641  Farrett 
mortgaged  the  island,  and  this  mortgage 
gave  Connecticut  a  claim,  which  never 
became  legally  operative,  to  the  eastern 
portion.  Farrett's  title  was  confined  to 
"  that  part  of  Long  Island  not  possessed 
nor  as  he  conceiveth  claimed  by  the 
Dutch,"  thus  not  including  the  western 
towns.  But  by  the  charter  of  1662  Con- 
necticut extended  her  claim  to  the  whole 
island  under  the  clause  defining  the  south- 
ern boundary,  "  running  from  east  to 
west  (that  is  to  say)  from  the  said  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  on  the  east  to  the  South 
Sea  on  the  west  part  with  the  Islands 
thereunto  adjoining."  The  colony  in 
general  court  confirmed  the  claim  and 
sent  the  governor  and  two  others  to  bring 
the  island  under  Connecticut  jurisdiction. 
A  long  controversy  now  ensued  with  the 
Dutch,  and  Stuyvesant  went  to  Boston 
and  complained  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies ;  agents  were  also 
sent  to  present  the  grievances  to  the 
Connecticut  General  Court,  in  October, 
1663.  At  the  same  time  a  petition  was 
presented  from  the  English  plantations 
on  Long  Island,  praying  for  the  protec- 
tion and  privileges  of  the  corporation  of 
Connecticut ;  and  the  court  declared  that 


they  accepted  those  towns  under  their 
jurisdiction.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  "  about  80  Englishmen  on  horseback 
and  afoot  visited  Hempstead,  called  the 
people  together,  told  them  not  to  pay 
taxes  or  tenths  to  the  Dutch,  for  it  was 
king's  land,  deposed  the  magistrates  and 
appointed  others."  Mr.  Gildersleeve 
must  have  been  one  of  the  deposed  magis- 
trates. In  the  January  following  the  States- 
General  of  Holland  cautioned  the  town 
against  withdrawing  from  their  allegiance 
and  repairing  under  the  English  allegiance. 
But  the  planters  in  no  wise  daunted  —  and 
here  we  may  well  see  the  firm  resolve  of 
Gildersleeve  applied  to  good  ends  —  de- 
cided to  appeal  again  to  Connecticut  for 
protection.  The  Connecticut  colony  ac- 
cepted these  towns  and  declared  that  as 
they  had  jurisdiction  they  would  protect 
them.  The  constable  at  Hempstead  op- 
posed the  movement,  and  we  may  judge 
that  the  inhabitants  were  fairly  divided 
on  the  question.  Strange  though  it  may 
seem  —  though  time  and  the  unsatisfac- 
tory Dutch  jurisdiction  had  undoubtedly 
tempered  his  inclination  to  defame  the 
Commonwealth  —  Richard  Gildersleeve 
and  his  son  were  the  first  on  the  list  of 
those  who  expressed  their  allegiance  to 
the  old  government,  and  the  father  with 
his  son  and  thirteen  others  were  declared 
freemen  of  Connecticut.  That  Gilder- 
sleeve, Sr.,  was  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
named  first  on  the  list,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  declared  one  of  the 
colonial  commissioners  from  Hempstead. 
What  would  have  been  the  outcome  of 
the  disputed  claim  is  uncertain,  for  the 
gordian  knot  was  cut  in  a  wholly  unex- 
pected manner.  In  1664  King  Charles 
gave  a  patent  to  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  covering  all  the  ter- 
ritory from  Maine  to  the  Delaware  River, 
and  at  once  measures  were  taken  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Dutch.  By  September 
of  the  same  year  New  Amsterdam  and 
Fort  Orange  had  surrendered,  and  the 
whole  territory  came  under  the  control 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  agent,  Cap- 
tain Nicoll.  This  at  once  altered  the 
relation  of  the  Long  Island  towns ;  and 
as  Connecticut  gave  up  her  doubtful 
claim  in  the  presence  of  this  positive  one, 
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they  were  obliged  to  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  York.  In  February, 
1665,  deputies  from  all  these  towns  met 
Governor  Nicoll  at  Hempstead.  Here 
were  drawn  up  the  body  of  laws  known 
as  the  Duke's  Laws,  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  province,  i.  e., 
Long  Island  and  West  Chester  counties. 
Whether  Richard  Gildersleeve  was  one  of 
the  deputies  I  cannot  say,  but  he  must 
have  been  prominent  at  the  gathering  in 
Hempstead,  as  he  was  townsman  for  that 
year. 

Unfortunately  the  deputies  had  little 
voice  in  the  drawing  up  of  these  laws. 
They  were  presented  to  them  already 
drawn  by  the  governor,  and  they  were 
asked  simply  to  adopt  the  code  as  he  had 
framed  it ;  there  was  no  deliberation  by 
them  or  consultation  by  the  governor  of 
their  local  rights.  It  is  evident  that  the 
imposition  of  such  a  government  would 
be  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  freemen  of 
these  towns,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Gildersleeve  often  thought,  though 
there  is  no  record  that  he  openly  ex- 
pressed, bitter  things  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. I  also  think  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents,  for  when  in 
1669  the  burden  of  the  Duke's  Laws  be- 
came too  oppressive  and  their  arbitrary 
character  thoroughly  repugnant  to  the 
settlers,  we  find  Hempstead  with  other 
towns  determining  to  send  in  a  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances.  Mr.  Gilder- 
sleeve was  selected  to  go  to  Jamaica  "  to 
agitate  with  those  appointed  from  other 
towns  concerning  preferring  a  petition  to 
the  governor  about  our  grievances,  which 
being  accomplished  he  is  forthwith  to 
present  it  to  our  honored  governor." 
Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Gildersleeve  and  the  others,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  petition,  and 
only  a  few  minor  grievances  were  re- 
dressed. 

When  the  towns  came  under  the  Eng- 
lish jurisdiction,  the  governor  insisted 
that  new  patents  be  taken  out  in  place  of 
those  granted  by  the  States-General  of 
Holland  through  their  director-generals. 
Hempstead  acceded  to  the  order,  and  in 
April,  1669,  Mr.  Gildersleeve  was  selected 
to  go  again  to  New  York  "  to  fetch  the 
patent  and  to  speak  with  Captain  Nicols 


to  know  what  the  town  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  patent,  and  what  he  demands 
more  than  he  already  has,  Mr.  Gilder- 
sleeve is  to  engage  in  the  town's  behalf 
to  see  him  paid."  All  fees  for  these 
patents  were  the  governor's  special  per- 
quisites, and  the  latter  generally  saw  to* 
it  that  the  documents  should  be  highly 
valued  by  the  towns.  The  Hempstead 
patent  was  probably  granted  that  year, 
although  Governor  Nicoll  retired  from 
office  in  1668,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Francis  Lovelace.  This  man  in  a  small 
way  was  a  type  of  his  master  in  England, 
and  his  temper  is  seen  from  his  order  to 
his  subordinates  to  tax  the  towns  so 
heavily  that  they  should  not  have  time  to 
think  about  their  grievances. 

His  administration  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  eight  Long  Island  towns 
with  Hempstead  at  the  head,  and  with 
Richard  Gildersleeve  at  the  head  of 
Hempstead,  met,  October  9,  1669,  to  pe- 
tition for  further  redress  of  grievances. 
In  the  petition  drawn  up  we  find  the 
spirit  shown  which  framed  the  Petition 
of  Rights  nearly  thirty  years  before,  and 
which  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
twenty  years  after.  The  towns  outlined 
those  portions  of  the  Duke's  Laws  which 
they  considered  deficient  and  those  por- 
tions which  were  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive ;  they  demanded  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  trade,  and  declared  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  all 
share  in  legislation ;  they  asserted  most 
vehemently  that  principle,  the  key-note 
of  action  seventy  years  later,  that  taxation 
and  representation  were  inseparable,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  every  English  subject,  that  he 
have  a  voice  in  the  imposition  of  alt 
taxes,  whether  for  general  or  special  ob- 
jects. The  towns  had  for  several  years 
paid  without  murmuring  a  direct  tax  of  a 
penny  on  the  pound  to  defray  the  public 
charges ;  so  that  this  emphatic  declara- 
tion seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by  a 
special  levy  for  the  repair  of  the  fort  at 
New  York.  In  1670  the  towns  took  fur- 
ther definite  action,  some  promising  to 
contribute  "  only  if  the  privileges  be  ob- 
tained, not  otherwise,"  while  others, 
among  them  Hempstead,  refused  to  con- 
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tribute  at  all  "  because  they  were  deprived 
of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen."  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  eventual  outcome  of  the  matter. 
Governor  Lovelace  burned  the  petition; 
but  the  gordian  knot  was  again  cut  by  an 
unexpected  event.  In  1673  New  York 
once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  and  became  a  Dutch  province. 
In  August  of  that  year  the  Dutch  gover- 
nor Colve  sent  a  summons  to  the  Long 
Island  towns,  bidding  them  send  their 
deputies  with  their  constables'  staves  and 
English  flags,  in  return  for  which  they 
would  be  furnished  with  the  flags  of  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
not  long  afterwards  to  be  their  own  good 
king,  William  III.  Hempstead  sent  in  the 
staff,  and  promised  to  send  the  flag,  but, 
true  to  her  colors,  never  did,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  discover.  The  old  associate 
of  Gildersleeve  in  the  magistracy,  the 
companion  of  his  travels  since  leaving 
Wethersfield,  the  genial,  half  Quaker 
John  Seaman,  was  chosen  one  of  the 
schepen ;  and  one  wonders  if  he  recog- 
nized himself  under  the  new  title,  though 
a  long  inhabitancy  under  Dutch  jurisdic- 
tion had  probably  inured  him  to  the  un- 
couth Dutch  names. 

We  have  an  indication  of  the  size  of 
the  settlements  by  the  order  requiring 
the  freemen  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  new  government.  Hempstead 
leads  the  list  with  the  largest  number, 
107.  Of  these  fifty  did  not  take  the 
oath,  in  all  likelihood  Richard  Gilder- 
sleeve among  them.  There  is  no  positive 
record  that  they  ever  did  take  it,  for  the 
Dutch  control  only  lasted  until  1674, 
when  New  York  was  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  to  England,  and  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  was  sent  over  as  governor. 

Richard  Gildersleeve  was  now  getting 
well  on  in  years,  the  age  of  himself  and 
his  goodwife  we  learn  (from  a  deposition 
made  a  few  years  later)  to  be  seventy- 
three.  But  the  old  gentleman  was  still 
hale  and  hearty,  and  was  to  do  his  town 
good  service  for  more  than  a  dozen  years 
longer.     He    served    as    town    clerk,    as 


temporary  schoolmaster,  as  constable  and 
as  the  collector  of  the  minister's  rate. 
He  was  appointed  on  the  committees  to 
divide  up  the  lands  and  to  lay  out  the 
meadows,  and  was  always  the  chief  nego- 
tiator in  all  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
and  the  English  governor.  Almost  the 
last  record  of  him  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble. In  December,  1682,  when  eighty- 
one  years  old,  he  was  hired  "to  beat  the 
drum  on  all  town  occasions  except  train- 
ing day  at  20  sh.  a  year."  While  it  is  not 
exactly  pleasing  to  think  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman after  a  life  so  full  of  vicissitudes 
as  hired  by  the  town  to  beat  the  drum  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  it  is,  after  all,  a 
stirring  picture,  and  has  its  pleasing  side. 
The  son  has  taken  the  father's  place  as 
town  official,  and  the  latter,  with  a  mind 
of  so  much  vigor,  may  easily  have  found 
pleasure  and  recreation  in  thus  calling 
his  townsmen  together,  as  a  sort  of  re- 
minder of  his  past  leadership.  He  would 
die  in  the  harness  if  he  died  at  all. 
After  1685  there  is  no  further  mention 
of  the  sturdy  patriot.  The  last  record 
shows  him  still  serving  his  town,  when 
"  Richard  Gildersleeve,  Sr.,  is  chosen  to 
gather  the  rate  about  the  town-house  and 
patent."  That  he  died  shortly  after  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-five  or  six,  and  after  a  life  in  the 
settlements  of  New  England  covering 
half  a  century. 

Few  men  could  boast,  among  those  of 
the  humbler  and  less  known  class,  of  a 
life  so  full  of  interest,  of  a  character  so 
vigorous  for  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  personal  liberty,  or  a  temper  sterner 
in  the  face  of  duty.  Gildersleeve  came 
into  direct  relation  with  certainly  four  of 
the  most  noteworthy  experiments  in  co- 
lonial government,  Connecticut,  New 
Haven,  New  Amsterdam  and  New  York  ;. 
and  beginning  with  the  government  at 
home  in  England,  he  pursued  the  circle 
of  the  colonial  systems,  strangely  enough 
dying  after  all  under  the  constitutional 
form  most  nearly  resembling  the  govern- 
ment from  which  he  had  fled  fifty  years; 
before. 
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By  Louise  R.  Baker. 


I. 


NE  naturally  supposes 
Dangar  to  be  a  town 
too  obscure  for  men- 
tion on  the  ordinary 
map,  or  a  little  village 
bristling  with  importance. 
One  looks  for  a  score  of 
laughing  girls  with  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  feathers  in  their  caps. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  a  slight  sinking  of 
the  heart  that  the  author  of  this  tale  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  girls  of  Dan- 
gar  were  but  two  in  number. 

A  rambling  old  house  with  a  tower  on 
the  right  side  of  the  front,  with  dormer 
windows  peeping  out  all  over  the  roof, 
with  verandas  and  balconies  and  odd 
little  covered  porches  —  a  well-kept  lawn, 
a  stretch  of  woodland,  a  breadth  of 
meadows  and  a  score  or  more  of  excel- 
lently fenced  fields  —  this  was  Dangar 
before  the  war. 

An  older  house  than  that,  visible  now 
from  the  public  road  on  account  of  the 
thinning  out  of  valuable  timber,  the 
tower  still  there,  and  the  verandas  and 
the  balconies  and  the  odd  little  porches, 
but  not  altogether  intact.  Some  of  the 
dormer  windows,  too,  had  lost  a  shutter, 
and  the  other  perhaps  clattered  against 
the  pane  and  the  roof  alternately  for 
want  of  a  fastening  at  either  end ;  acres 
enough  to  make  a  score  or  more  of  fields, 
but  the  fences  among  the  things  of  the 
past  —  such  was  Dangar  at  the  opening 
of  this  story. 

And  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
it  had  been  Jasper  Dangar's  home. 

He  was  an  Englishman  and  a  Sir.  "  A 
sick-lookin'  sort  o'  feller,"  it  was  said  of 
him,  "with  a  reddish  mustache  and  a 
way  of  lordin'  it  over  his  neighbors  as  if 
he  was  a  king." 

He  had  taken  a  keen  delight  in  the 
building  of  his  home,  and  the  odder  he 
could  make  it  the  better  he  was  pleased. 
It  was  not  until  the  whole  place  wore  an 


air  of  having  always  been  that  he  return- 
ed to  England  for  a  bride. 

There  were  three  children  born  to  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Dangar,  Jasper,  John 
and  William. 

Jasper  was  the  present  owner  of  Dan- 
gar. He  was  like  his  father  in  soul  and 
body,  even  to  being  "  a  sick-lookin'  sort 
o'  feller."  The  inhabitants  of  Little  Dip 
bore  him  no  love,  and  he  didn't  ask  it. 
Like  his  father,  he  preferred  to  live  to 
himself.  He  was  a  bitter  man,  with 
half-formed  dreams  for  his  companions. 
He  had  married,  late  in  life,  a  Virginia 
lady  of  excellent  family.  There  were 
two  girls,  Lucia  and  Victoria,  running 
wild  about  the  place.  There  had  also 
been  a  boy,  as  fine  a  little  chap  as  you 
ever  saw,  with  great  black  eyes  and  a  di- 
minutive round  face.  But  he  had  been 
laid  in  the  coffin  with  his  mother,  both  of 
them  smiling,  the  only  happy  beings  in 
the  solemn  room. 

John  Dangar  was  as  unlike  his  brother 
Jasper  as  possible.  While  his  brother 
dwelt  in  seclusion  at  Dangar,  he,  being  a 
younger  son  with  no  prospects  worth 
mentioning,  put  on  a  corduroy  suit  and 
went  to  work  like  a  laborer.  He  bought 
himself  a  small  farm,  and  fixed  it  up  and 
sold  it,  purchasing  another  a  trifle  larger, 
and  so  kept  on.  Although  he  wore  a 
corduroy  suit  and  a  slouch  hat,  John 
Dangar  came  near  being  worshipped  as  a 
sort  of  social  king.  As  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  he  returned  to  England 
for  a  bride.  This  bride  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  penniless  peer,  and  she  fell  into 
the  free  and  easy  ways  of  her  husband  as 
naturally  as  if  they  had  always  been  her 
own.  Indeed,  she  admired  and  loved 
her  husband  to  such  an  extent  that  when 
he  closed  his  eyes  to  all  things  mortal, 
she,  according  to  the  people  of  Big  Dip, 
"just  laid  down  and  died."  Mrs.  Mar- 
tina, the  queen  of  Big  Dip  society  and 
the  widow  of  George  M.  March,  was  the 
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sole  remaining  offspring  of  this  congenial 
and  happy  pair. 

William  Dangar,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  original  Dangar,  looked  on  with  dis- 
approving eyes  at  John's  manoeuvres.  He 
had  taken  his  little  store  and  built  him- 
self a  house  as  near  as  possible  a  fac- 
simile of  Jasper's.  But,  being  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  little  covered  porches 
especially  made  an  altogether  crazy  ap- 
pearance, and  set  the  inhabitants  of  both 
Big  and  Little  Dip  laughing  uproariously. 
When  Jasper  married  the  elder  Miss 
Phillips,  William  went  to  work  and  won 
the  affections  of  the  younger.  And  the 
younger  being  a  silly,  childishly-inclined 
creature,  was  filled  with  joy  beyond  ex- 
pression when  her  boy  reached  the  age 
of  nine  years  before  her  sister's  little  girl 
cried  her  first  cry  at  Dangar.  This  boy 
as  he  grew  up  was  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Big  and  Little  Dip 
and  miles  around  them  as  "  Wild  Willie." 
He  had  got  into  trouble  of  a  serious 
nature  during  the  war,  and  ten  years 
after  it  was  still  afraid  to  show  his  face 
anywhere  near  the  region  of  home.  His 
mother  occasionally  slipped  over  to 
Charlestown,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
be,  and  she  gave  it  out  confidentially  that 
he  was  doing  well.  The  girls  of  Dangar, 
limited  in  both  years  and  wisdom,  were 
inclined  to  take  a  romantic  view  of  Wild 
Willie's  misdoings,  and  in  fancy  fixed  him 
up  as  an  exiled  hero.  To  Jasper  Dangar 
the  name  of  his  unfortunate  nephew  was 
never  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Martina  March  was  evidently  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  born  to  enjoy 
life.  She  gloried  in  fresh  paint  and  new 
furniture.  She  dwelt  in  the  finest  of  the 
many  fine  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Big 
Dip.  She  delighted  in  society  in  the 
same  free  and  easy  manner  her  parents 
had  delighted  in  it  before  her,  and  she 
was  a  lady  out  and  out.  She  did  not 
smile  in  a  superior  way  over  the  seclu- 
siveness  of  her  relatives  at  Dangar.  To 
tell  the  truth  she  pitied  them,  and  when- 
ever she  could  begged  the  girls  off  for  a 
holiday.  She  understood,  as  did  every- 
one, that  the  Dangars  were  poor,  abom- 
inably poor,  that  there  was  a  mortgage 
on  the  place,  "  and  dear  knows  what  be- 
sides."    Mrs.  March  could  not  compre- 


hend the  meaning  of  two  mortgages  on 
one  place.  "  A  mortgage,"  she  would 
say,  "  and  so  many  '  liens/  or  whatever 
they  are  called." 

The  girls  of  Dangar,  though  they  were 
generally  as  stiff  as  ancient  dames  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Dangar,  thawed  percep- 
tibly in  Cousin  Martina's  pleasant  parlors, 
and  were  rather  disposed  to  become  sub- 
jects of  Big  Dip's  queen  even  though  she 
was  forever  telling  people  that  ''Mr. 
March  made  his  money  during  the  war," 
when  everybody  knows  that  the  right 
thing  for  the  Virginians  to  have  done  at 
that  exciting  period  was  to  get  poor  and 
keep  on  getting  poorer,  and  the  more 
mortgages  you  had  on  your  place  the 
greater  was  the  mark  of  your  respecta- 
bility. The  Dangar  girls  were  secretly 
glad  that  Mr.  March  wasn't  living  to  tell 
his  own  tale.  It  was  bad  enough  coming 
from  Cousin  Martina,  but  women  are  ex- 
cusable for  doing  silly  things,  and  a  queen 
among  women  is  excusable  for  any  num- 
ber of  silly  things. 

II. 

The  sun  of  a  June  morning  streamed 
down  on  Dangar,  glinting  the  panes  of 
the  dormer  windows  and  flashing  yellow 
upon  the  irregular  roofs. 

But  all  the  windows  in  the  upper  room 
of  the  tower  were  thrown  open,  the  white 
muslin  curtains  were  drawn,  and  air  and 
sunlight  were  alike  welcome.  This  upper 
room  in  the  tower  was  the  chamber  of 
the  Miss  Dangars.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion every  chair  in  the  room  was 
littered.  There  was  a  pink  dress,  evi- 
dently out  for  inspection,  spread  over 
one,  on  another  a  deep  blue,  and  so  on. 
There  were  tangles  of  discarded  cos- 
tumes on  the  two  rocking-chairs,  and  the 
very  stools  were  piled  high  with  woman's 
delicate  drapery. 

Seated  on  the  floor  was  the  younger  of 
the  Miss  Dangars,  Victoria  by  name, 
steadily  ripping  a  white  waist  from  its 
voluminous  skirt.  Victoria  Dangar  was 
decidedly  a  pretty  girl  as  she  sat  there  in 
the  sunlight.  Her  head  was  small  and 
shapely,  and  covered  with  beautiful 
smooth  brown  hair.  Her  eyes  were 
shaded  by  long  curling  lashes.  The  eyes, 
which  one  could  not  see  for  the  drooping 
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lashes,  were  a  deep  dark  blue.  Her 
skin  was  dazzlingly  fair,  her  mouth  curved 
and  kissable.  There  was  a  slight  frown 
on  Victoria's  brow.  She  wasn't  fond  of 
ripping,  and  she  had  torn  a  little  place 
above  the  belt.  The  frown  was  deepen- 
ing over  another  tear  when  the  door 
opened  and  in  rushed  the  elder  of  the 
Miss  Dangars. 

You  could  see  now  how  tall  Victoria 
was,  for  the  two  were  exactly  the  same 
height,  fully  five  feet  six.  "Just  one 
inch  taller  than  we  ought  to  be,"  they 
were  wont  to  say.  "  Just  the  correct 
height  for  a  woman,"  their  friends  at  Big 
Dip  would  "declare  when  Cousin  Martina 
had  them  out  for  a  holiday. 

Lucia's  eyes  and  hair  were  black, 
otherwise  their  own  father  could  hardly 
have  told  the  girls  apart.  She  was  an 
exquisite  picture  of  grace  and  good- 
humor  as  she  stood  there  laughing. 

"  Well,"  cried  Victoria,  expectantly, 
"  what  have  you  brought  this  time?  " 

"  It's  the  old  tale  of  the  garret  and  the 
trunk."  As  she  spoke,  Lucia  Dangar 
sank  down  on  the  pile  of  clothes  in  the 
biggest  rocking-chair.  "  Some  of  our 
grandmother's  lace,  of  course,  but  I'm  so 
sorry  it  isn't  enough  for  two." 

"  We'll  cut  it  in  half  and  make  it 
enough." 

"  Indeed  we  wont.  I  tell  you  what  — 
/'//not  go  to-morrow.  You're  the  saint 
of  the  family,  anyway,  and  we  can  man- 
age to  fix  one  of  us  up  decently." 

"  Oh,  but  I  want  you  to  go,  too ;  we'd 
have  so  much  more  fun." 

"  Listen  to  her  !  Here's  Mam  Chu- 
setts  just  in  time  to  hear.  The  saint 
imagines  that  two  of  us  could  have  more 
fun  viewing  the  new  minister  than  if  she 
views  him  by  her  lone  self.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like?  " 

Mam  Chusetts  seemed  to  consider  it  a 
good  joke. 

"  Das  not  much  fun  fo'  a  pusson  by 
deyse'f,  honey,"  she  said.  "  Mith  Lou, 
yo'  jis'  git  ready  an*  go  long  an'  don'  yo' 
spen'  yo'  Sabbath  layin'  in  bed  readin' 
lobe  books.  I've  awned  de  ruffles  to  de 
best  o'  my  'bility." 

But  Lucia  Dangar  having  made  up  her 
mind  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  Victoria, 
as  usual,  gave  in,  perhaps  this  time  rather 


willingly,  as  it  would  be  a  much  lighter 
task  to  arrange  one  costume  than  two. 

The  white  waist  was  finally  ripped  from 
the  voluminous  skirt,  and  Mam  Chusetts 
carried  it  off  down  stairs  to  make  it 
"peah  lack  new  agin."  The  pink  dress 
and  the  blue  dress  were  shaken  out  and 
groaned  over  and  thrown  aside,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation  a  white  dress 
was  dragged  from  the  tangle  of  discarded 
gear  as  the  only  thing  that  would  do. 
Upon  this  garment  Lucia  Dangar  set  to 
work  with  a  will,  lowering  the  neck  and 
shortening  the  sleeves  that  the  other 
white  waist  might  be  visible  ;  and  then 
she  trimmed  the  lowered  neck  and  short- 
ened sleeves  with  her  grandmother's  lace, 
and  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  effect. 

"If  he  hasn't  a  heart  of  stone,"  she 
cried,  enthusiastically,  "  he'll  get  all  the 
inspirations  for  his  sermon  with  his  eyes 
on  the  beautiful  saint." 

"Don't  be  so  ridiculous,"  responded 
the  saint.  "  He'll  have  his  sermon  writ- 
ten long  ago,  and  it'll  be  as  dry  as  a  chip."' 

"  Bosh  !  he'll  forget  that  one  and  make 
up  another  on  the  spot.  They  always  do.. 
I  wonder  if  he's  young." 

"You'd  better  come  along  and  see." 

"  In  the  blue  or  the  pink?  He's  got  a 
pretty  name,  Miles  Semple.  If  you  don't 
bring  me  a  glowing  description  I'll  never 
forgive  you.  He'll  be  over,  of  course,  to 
see  papa.  I  do  so  love  to  watch  them 
trying  to  convert  papa.  It's  as  good  as 
a  show." 

Victoria  Dangar  looked  up  with  a  seri- 
ous expression  on  her  face  as  her  sister 
ceased  speaking.  "  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  talk  that  way  about  papa,"  she 
said.  "  I  don't  think  it  sounds  well 
either  to  hear  a  girl  speak  too  lightly  of 
religion." 

Lu  threw  down  the  white  dress  and 
coming  to  her  sister  put  her  hands  caress- 
ingly on  her  blushing  cheeks.  "You 
dear  little  preacher,"  she  said,  teasingly, 
"  you  tell  him  if  you  see  him  outside  that 
there's  another  one  at  home  who  says  she 
hears  such  good  sermons  during  the  week 
that  on  Sunday  she  feels  inclined  to  rest, 
and  is  very  likely  at  the  present  moment 
reposing  among  her  pillows  reading  a 
'  lub  book  '  which  doesn't  begin  to  be  as 
dry  as  a  chip." 
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Victoria  laughed.  "  You  know  I  didn't 
mean  anything." 

"  Let's  talk  about  something  else. 
Let's  be  gloomy  for  awhile  and  talk  about 
ourselves." 

She  wasn't  a  gloomy  thing  to  look  at 
as  she  sank  down  on  the  floor  and  let  her 
black-crowned  head  rest  comfortably  upon 
a  maze  of  finery. 

"There  are  two  old  maids  of  Dangar," 
commenced  Victoria,  in  a  sing-song  story- 
telling tone.  "  One  of  them  is  seven- 
teen and  the  other  sixteen  years  of  age." 

"  And  they  are  always  reading  in  the 
papers,"  interrupted  the  gloomy  individ- 
ual, "  how  people  of  neglected  education 
can  be  polished  up  and  entirely  reno- 
vated ;  but  not  having  the  necessary 
wherewithal  for  such  a  transformation 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  their  ab- 
normal state  of  illiteracy." 

"That  isn't  true,  Lu,  we  are  not  illit- 
erate." 

"  One  of  them  is  a  saint  and  t'other  is 
a  sinner.  But  the  saint,  who  worships  at 
the  village  chapel,  has  as  big  a  temper  as 
the  sinner,  and  besides  a  meek  little  way 
of  flaring  up  on  uncalled  for  occasions." 

"  I'm  sure  you  sing  better  than  Cousin 
Martina,  and  she  took  lessons  for  about 
ten  years." 

"The  saint  has  great  appreciation  of 
the  sinner's  sole  accomplishment,  brought 
to  light  by  a  governess  who  left  when  the 
sinner  was  going  on  fourteen.  Oh,  I 
think  it's  awful  to  be  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse  and  have  a  father  who  doesn't  care 
a  snap  of  his  finger  for  you." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  talk  that  way  about 
papa,"  said  Victoria  again,  but  she 
couldn't  say  the  accusation  was  false. 

"  I  feel  like  I'm  the  kind  of  a  girl  to 
do  something  desperate  some  day  ;  I  won- 
der if  I  ever  will  !  "  There  must  have 
been  pleasure  in  her  wonder,  for  as  she 
said  the  words  her  face  resumed  all  its 
sunny  good-humor.  "  Let's  do  away  with 
troublesome  subjects  and  talk  about  Wild 
Willie."  One  would  imagine  she  was 
taking  up  the  most  troublesome  of  all 
her  subjects.  "  You  remember  how  dark 
it  was  that  night,  don't  you  Vic?  And 
how  the  rain  came  down  drip,  drip,  drip, 
and  then  suddenly  stopped?  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  moon  creeping  out  from  a  sul- 


len cloud  when  he  ran  up  on  the  veranda 

and  knocked." 

"Wasn't  it  dreadful?  " 
"Do  you  know,  Vic,   papa  never  has 
forgiven  him." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  it  was  so  dread- 
ful." 

"Well,  I  think  after  all  these  years  a 
person  ought  to  forgive.  I  saw  his  shadow 
lying  dark  in  the  moonlight  and  1  re- 
member how  I  felt  as  I  turned  around. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  something  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  I  always  was  one  for  hav- 
ing things  happen,  but  I  didn't  guess  it 
was  Wild  Willie." 

"  Yes,  and  you  started  when  he  came 
in  and  grew  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  you  had 
a  lot  of  sense,  Lu,  when  you  were  seven 
years  old.  I  wondered  why  he  had  a 
blanket  over  his  head  and  why  he  was  in 
his  shirt-sleeves.  And  wasn't  it  awful 
when  he  told  papa  about  the  fight  at  the 
card  table  and  how  he  didn't  know  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  shot  Tim  Mooney  ? 
Wasn't  father  furious  !  I  crept  under  the 
table  and  tried  to  make  out  I  wasn't  in 
the  room  when  he  asked  for  God's  sake 
to  give  him  a  horse,  and  papa  kept  on 
storming.  I  saw  you  sneak  out,  and  I 
wished  more  than  anything  on  earth  that 
I  was  near  the  door,  too." 

"  I  felt  so  sure  father  wouldn't  give  him 
the  horse,"  said  Lu,  "  and  he  said  if  he 
could  get  to  the  Rebel  army  he  would 
be  safe.  I  think  I  was  only  angry  with 
father  and  the  Mooney  boys,  and  most  of 
all  with  Tim  Mooney  for  having  been 
shot ;  I  wasn't  angry  with  AVild  Willie. 
Do  you  recollect  how  he  used  to  come 
over  and  play  '  party '  with  us  and  call 
me  his  '  little  wife  '  ?  I  knew  Uncle  Sam 
would  do  whatever  I  asked,  and  I  went 
out  and  made  him  get  my  pony,  and  I 
waited  down  at  the  end  of  the  lane.  I 
thought  he  would  come  rushing  past  me 
in  the  night  with  the  blanket  over  his 
head,  looking  like  a  spook,  and  then  I 
would  call  him  and  give  him  the  pony, 
and  he  would  ride  to  the  rebels  and  be 
safe.  Instead  I  heard  Black  Bess's  hoofs 
clattering  along,  and  I  saw  Wild  Willie 
had  on  papa's  great  coat  and  fur  cap,  and 
I  think  I  was  sorry  that  I  couldn't  give 
him  my  pony.  He  came  clattering  down 
like  mad,  but  he  saw  me  and  he  stopped 
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short  and  jumped  off.  Everybody  may 
blame  him,"  cried  the  girl,  passionately, 
"  but  they  didn't  see  him  as  I  saw  him 
that  night.  He  jumped  right  off  and 
came  to  me — he  understood  all  about 
the  pony.  I  saw  by  the  moonlight  that 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  when  he 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  I  felt 
one  great  warm  drop  splash  on  my  cheek. 
<  Good  by,  little  wife,'  he  said,  '  I've  gone 
and  done  for  myself  sure  enough  this 
time.'  And  then  he  jumped  on  Black 
Bess  again  and  galloped  away  for  dear 
life." 

"  And  the  next  day  weren't  we  fright- 
ened when  the  Mooney  boys  came  up 
and  ordered  papa  to  tell  them  where  he 
was?  And  didn't  we  feel  glad  when  papa 
said,  '  You  can  do  nothing  but  go  back 
home,  he  is  safe  with  the  Southern  army.' 
And  didn't  they  curse  papa  !  And  they've 
hated  him  worse  from  that  day  than  they 
ever  did  before." 

"  Sir  Jasper  Dangar  didn't  know  what 
he  was  bringing  upon  his  descendants 
when  he  settled  here  in  Virginia,"  ex- 
claimed Lucia,  vehemently.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  putting  all  the  family  troubles 
on  the  dead  grandfather.  She  imagined 
if  he  had  remained  in  England  Wild 
Willie  would  have  been  a  credit  instead 
of  a  sorrow  to  the  blood.  She  never 
paused  to  consider  that  Wild  Willie  -would 
never  have  been  at  all,  nor  she  nor  Vic 
either. 

"Do  you  think  Mr.  Semple  will  be  a 
gentleman?  " 

Victoria  was  in  such  a  dream  over 
Wild  Willie's  wrongdoings  that  she  started 
and  asked  "What?" 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Semple  will  be  a 
gentleman?  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so." 

"  If  he  isn't,  will  we  be  obliged  to  have 
him  here  to  tea?" 

Miss  Victoria  Dangar  was  at  a  loss. 
She  couldn't  imagine  a  man  who  was  not 
a  gentleman  sitting  down  to  the  tea  table 
with  her  old  father  and  Lu,  the  latter 
looking  extra  tall  and  dignified,  and  doing 
the  honors  as  if  she  had  learned  them  in 
England.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  said, 
helplessly,  "  all  the  others  were  gentle- 
men." 

"  Well,   isn't    it    strange    that    over    at 


Cousin  Martina's  one  would  sometimes 
rather  see  a  good-looking  man  than  a 
gentleman,  while  here  at  home  —  " 

"  Oh,  here  at  home  it  is  different." 

"  I  should  say  it  is.  I  have  occasion- 
ally wished  it  wasn't." 

"O  Lu!" 

"There,  I've  shocked  Sir  Jasper's 
granddaughter.  Notwithstanding  my 
wishes  it  is  different  and  I'll  never  be 
the  one  to  change  it.  Sir  Jasper  will 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  us  when  we 
meet  in  Kingdom  Come.  We're  as  out- 
rageously seclusive  as  he  was  himself,  and 
we  hate  the  Little  Dip  people  like  'pi- 
son.'" 

"O  Lu,  we  don't." 

"O  Vic,  we  do." 

"We  don't  care  for  them,  we  don't 
have  anything  to  do  with  them,  of  course 
not ;  there's  no  reason  that  we  should, 
but  we  don't  really  hate  them." 

"  Well,  I  guess  if  one  of  them  was  in 
a  pit  and  we  could  drag  him  out  by  a 
rope  we  might  do  it  provided  he'd  prom- 
ise not  to  want  to  shake  hands  with  us 
after  he  got  up.  That  time  I  went  to 
church  to  hear  Mr.  Hooker's  sermon,  he 
said  that  would  answer  the  requirements 
of  Christian  charity.  You  needn't  looked 
so  shocked.  Perhaps  he  didn't  mention 
the  hand-shake  but  he  did  have  the  man 
in  the  pit,  and  I  felt  so  glad  when  we 
came  home  that  no  one  had  fallen  in  the 
ore  mine  at  the  end  of  the  lane." 

"  Lucia  Dangar,  you  do  love  to  make 
yourself  out  terrible." 

"  I'm  not  half  so  terrible  as  you  and 
papa  are  about  Wild  Willie." 

"As  me  !  "  cried  Victoria,  her  lowei 
lip  trembling.  "  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  say  that,  Lu.  I  think  it's  very  sad 
he  has  to  live  away  from  home  and  all 
that,  but  now  since  I've  got  some  sense,  I 
don't  think  he  ought  ever  to  have  shot 
Tim  Mooney.  Of  course  I  do  think  it's 
heroic  in  him  staying  away  from  home 
all  these  years." 

"  I've  changed  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  staying  away,  and  I  don't 
think  you  used  always  to  be  so  particular 
about  taking  sides  with  Tim  Mooney.  It 
would  be  heroic  if  he  were  to  come  home. 
After  all  he  was  only  sixteen  if  he  did 
look  like  he  were  grown,  and  the  Mooney 
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boys  led  him  into  it.  Oh,  I  wish  to  good 
gracious  Wild  Willie  would  come  home  !  " 

Then  they  went  back  to  church  topics 
again  and  wondered  how  it  would  be  if 
the  new  minister  turned  out  not  to  be  a 
gentleman. 

"  It  would  hardly  do  to  give  the  cold 
shoulder  to  a  minister,"  said  Lucia,  medi- 
tatively, "but  if  he's  not  a  gentleman 
what  else  we  can  possibly  do  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  see.  I  suppose  papa  will 
fix  it  somehow." 

"All  the  others  were  gentlemen,"  re- 
peated Vic. 

"  I  wish  to-morrow  would  come  so  that 
we  could  find  out." 

III. 

To-morrow  came  too  soon  for  Lucia 
Dangar.  Vic  and  Mam  Chusetts  by  turns 
entreated  her  to  get  up  and  help. 

"Yo'  ought  try  wake  up  Mith  Lu," 
cried  Mammy,  anxiously,  "  dis  chile  wants 
fo'  to  look  nice." 

"  If  you  don't  show  me  how  to  arrange 
the  lace  I  can't  go  at  all,"  said  Victoria, 
plaintively. 

"  De  tar  is  off  de  kerridge  wheel  an' 
Mith  Vic'll  hev  fo'  to  walk,"  continued 
the  old  woman. 

This  last  roused  Lucia.  She  sat  up  in 
bed  and  rubbed  her  eyes. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  walk?  " 

Here  the  saint  lost  her  temper  and 
became  snappish.  "  I'd  like  you  to  tell 
me,  Lucia  Dangar,"  she  exclaimed,  any- 
thing but  plaintively,  "  what  would  be 
the  use  of  fixing  the  lace  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  if  I  intended  wearing  a  riding- 
habit?" 

Lucia  dashed  out  of  bed  crying  with 
conviction,  "  I  know  you'll  be  late," 
ordered  helpful  mammy  to  bring  the  pins 
in  a  hurry,  and  set  to  work  on  the  lace. 
She  was  so  very  rapid  in  fact  that  she  put 
it  on  crooked,  and  Victoria,  standing  be- 
fore the  glass  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
vowed  she'd  do  without  the  lace  rather 
than  look  as  if  she  didn't  know  how  to 
wear  it. 

"  Do  without  the  lace,  indeed  !  "  sniffed 
the  indignant  Lucia,  "  after  I've  given  up 
going  on  your  account,  too.  Turn  around 
and  let  me  fix  it  as  if  you  were  an  old 
maid,   for    you're  quite   as    particular  as 


one.  It's  a  great  wonder  you  don't  wash 
your  face  with  soap,  so  long  as  you're 
vying  with  the  middle  class  in  neatness." 

"  I  hear  the  bells  now,"  said  poor  Vi<  ; 
"I  know  I'll  be  late." 

"What  difference  does  it  make  if  you 
are?  You're  not  the  whole  congregation. 
That's  only  the  first  bell,  anyway,  and 
they  have  Sunday-school  and  hymns  be- 
fore the  sermon.  I  haven't  forgiven  you 
yet  for  that  day  you  got  me  there  in 
'good  time.' " 

"Of  course  if  I  get  in  before  the  ser- 
mon it  will  do."  Vic's  tears  had  not 
fallen.  Her  countenance  had  cleared  in- 
stead. The  figure  in  the  glass  had  such 
an  airy  grace  about  it,  and  the  point  lace 
collar  did  so  give  a  person  the  appear- 
ance of  being  "somebody.'' 

"Yo'll  go  de  paf,  honey,  an'  not  dirty 
yo'  putty  shoes." 

"You  better  had  go  the  path,  Vic." 

"Indeed  I  will."  She  looked  down  at 
the  "putty  shoes"  in  question,  and  then 
she  gathered  her  dainty  white  skirts  in 
her  hand,  and  Lucia  gave  her  a  fan  and 
fastened  on  her  hat,  and  she  tripped 
down  the  stairs  and  away. 

"  I'm  glad  it  isn't  I,"  said  the  sinner, 
and,  lazy  girl  that  she  was,  she  actually 
tumbled  herself  back  in  bed. 

"Sho'  yo's  got  de  Danga  laziness  in  yo' 
bones  ! "  exclaimed  Mam  Chusetts,  ad- 
miringly. "  Peahs  lack  yo'  an'  yo'  pa 
tinks  a  heap  o'  bed.  Mith  Vic  ain't 
a-comin'  up  staihs  wen  she  gits  back 
Pom  chuch.  She  steps  in  de  libwy  to  do 
her  readin'.  She'll  tell  her  book  'bout 
de  new  preacha  stid  o'  tellin'  you." 

Miss  Lucia  Dangar  jumped  out  of  bed 
a  second  time,  and  was  stationed  in  the 
library  before  her  sister  had  reached  the 
village  church. 

The  Dangar  girls  were  glad  their  father 
was  fond  of  bed.  To  tell  the  truth,  they 
were  rather  afraid  of  him  and  kept  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  his  way. 

If  Jasper  Dangar  had  been  sitting  in 
his  leather-lined  chair  at  the  window, 
Lucia  Dangar  wouldn't  have  dared  to 
dance  over  the  polished  floor  as  she  did, 
wishing  aloud  and  "  for  gracious  sake  " 
Vic  would  have  some  pity  on  a  body  and 
hurry  home.  Instead,  she  would  have 
hidden   herself  away   in   one   of   the   re- 
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cesses  and  pretended  to  read,  for  Mr. 
Dangar  had  once  or  twice  coming  in  sud- 
denly, inquired  acidly,  "  If  library  were 
another  name  for  dancing- room,  and  if 
so,  pray  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
books?" 

Lucia  danced  about  and  whistled  and 
grew  tired,  and  looked  at  illustrated  bird 
books  and  grew  tired  over  again,  and  ex- 
amined the  Roman  numbers  to  see  how 
many  she  knew  and  how  many  more  she 
didn't  know.  She  was  counting  the  tick- 
ings of  the  clock  when,  to  her  unbounded 
surprise,  a  white-robed  figure  ran  hastily 
past  the  open  door  and  on  down  the  side 
hall. 

Quick  as  a  flash  she  followed,  only  to 
find  the  white-robed  figure  lying  in  a  heap 
on  the  bed,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

She  wouldn't  even  look  up  when  her 
sister  implored  her  to  tell  her  what  had 
happened.  She  just  lay  still  and  sobbed 
on.  The  sinner,  who  hadn't  been  to 
church  at  all,  tried  her  best  to  soothe  the 
ruffled  saint,  for  the  sobs  were  angry,  in- 
dignant sobs. 

Suddenly  Vic  sat  erect  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  pushing  her  love-locks  away  from 
her  heated  forehead  with  reckless  haste, 
and  cried  out,  passionately,  "  He's  no 
gentleman  !  " 

Then  Lucia  gasped,  "  What  did  he  do  ?  " 
"  You  couldn't  guess  !  "  The  saint 
laughed  shortly  and  sharply.  "  If  you'd 
live  a  hundred  thousand  million  years  you 
couldn't  guess.  He  came  and  stood  right 
in  front  of  our  pew,  the  Dangar  pew,  and 

—  and  —  " 

"What  did  he  do?  "  Lucia's  face  was 
aflame.  What  had  this  minister,  who 
wasn't  a  gentleman,  dared  to  do? 

"He  —  took  —  me —  for  —  a  —  village 

—  girl  —  a  Little  Dip  girl,  and  they  were 
all  so  glad.  I  couldn't  say  a  word." 
Her  head  went  back  on  the  pillows  again. 
"  He  —  he  said  it  would  be  better  for  — 
my  —  soul  —  if —  if —  I  —  came  —  to  — 
church  —  in  —  time  —  and  didn't  spend 
so  many  moments  arranging  —  my  —  fur- 
belows.      He  —  he  said  —  not    to  let  it 

—  happen  —  again." 

Lucia  Dangar  was  crying  too,  and  she 
very  seldom  cried.  When  had  the  Dan- 
gars  ever  been  so  insulted? 


"  I  hope  you'll  never  go  near  his  church 
again,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Never  !  " 

"  We'll  both  go  together.  We'll  go  to 
Big  Dip,  and  we'll  go  every  Sunday. 
WTe'll  ride  past  just  as  the  people  are  go- 
ing in  so  that  they  may  see  us,"  cried 
Lu,  lugubriously  but  triumphantly.  "  Vic," 
she  added  impressively,  "  men  who  aren't 
gentlemen  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the 
ministry.  Do  you  think  he  will  venture 
to  call  on  papa?  " 

Vic  started  up,  this  time  in  fright. 
"  Oh,  whatever  you  do,  Lu,"  she  implored, 
"  don't  tell  papa ;  he  would  be  so  angry. 
It's  —  it's  a  trillion  times  worse  than  Wild 
AVillie." 

Lucia  gazed  fixedly  at  the  bed-post. 
She  could  see  the  moon  just  a  little  dis- 
tance away  from  a  dark  cloud  behind 
which  it  had  hidden  during  the  storm. 
She  could  feel  the  bridle  of  a  pony  in  a 
very  little  hand  that  was  somehow  hers. 
She  could  hear  the  clatter  of  Black  Bess's 
hoofs  coming  down  the  lane.  A  warm 
drop  was  on  her  cheek.  Wild  Willie  was 
kissing  her  good-bye. 

"  I  should  think  it  is,"  she  said. 

IV. 

Mr.  Dangar  sat  in  his  leather-lined 
chair  at  the  library  window.  He  had  a 
volume  of  French  literature  on  the  table 
beside  him,  but  the  literature  of  what 
age  Mr.  Dangar  could  not  have  told.  He 
had  read  a  page  or  two  with  his  eyes 
merely,  now  he  had  given  it  up  altogether. 
He  must  think,  think,  think. 

Ten  minutes  before  Lucia  had  come 
into  the  room. .  She  was  really  after  her 
kitten  that  had  run  away.  But  the  kitten 
seemed  to  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  gumption,  for  it  looked  quietly  out  at 
her  from  under  her  father's  chair.  She 
took  a  good  while  selecting  a  book,  feel- 
ing all  the  time  that  a  pair  of  steel-blue 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Lucia  !  " 

She  dropped  the  book  to  the  floor  and 
mumbled  an  apology. 

"  How  old  are  you?  " 

"Seventeen." 

Mr.  Dangar  half  smiled.     "You're  sure 


of  it?"  he  asked, 
not  sixteen?" 


You're  certain  vou're 
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"  I  was  seventeen  last  Monday.  We 
always  mark  our  birthdays  down." 

Other  girls  might  have  parties  and 
presents  and  a  good  time  in  general ;  the 
Dangar  girls  merely  marked  their  birth- 
days down. 

So  she  was  really  seventeen  !  Tall  and 
straight  and  beautiful.  He  wasn't  fond 
of  his  girls.  He  had  let  them  grow  up 
apart  from  him.  But  he  was  proud  of 
the  Dangar  blood  —  and  to  think  what 
she  might  have  done  for  it  if  these  ac- 
cursed Americans  hadn't  been  satisfied 
with  whipping  England,  but  they  must 
go  and  whip  themselves.  Not  a  stone  of 
Dangar  would  descend  to  them,  that  he 
knew.  Then  what  would?  It  came  to 
him  in  a  flash  that  he  was  old  and  feeble, 
that  he  couldn't  last  much  longer,  and 
then  ?  — 

He  stood  up  and  stretched  his  arms. 
He  walked  the  floor.  Think  !  He  couldn't 
think.  He  rang  the  bell  and  had  Unc 
Sam  bring  him  in  some  wine,  and  he 
drank  it  and  gave  up  thinking.  He 
heard  the  two  of  them  in  the  garden 
laughing,  and  in  a  way  he  acknowledged 
it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear,  only  a 
little  too  loud  for  girls,  more  like  a  boy's 
laughter.  Then  he  knew  where  all  the 
trouble  lay.  The  boy  had  died  when  it 
was  his  place  to  live  and  look  after  things 
and  see  that  the  girls  married  gentlemen, 
not  just  anybody  like  their  Cousin  Mar- 
tina had  done.  "Yes,  yes,  yes,"  he  said 
to  himself,  half  consolingly,  "  he  should 
have  lived  and  helped  his  old  father 
along,"  and  then  he  went  to  sleep. 

Lucia  Dangar  was  up  on  the  garden 
palings  gathering  pear  blossoms.  The 
tree  was  ornamental  only,  and  it  blossomed 
the  summer  through.  She  was  throwing 
the  clusters  into  Vic's  apron  held  open 
for  the  purpose.  They  were  going  to  do 
more  than  mark  down  Vic's  sixteenth 
birthday.  They  were  going  to  decorate 
the  upper  room  in  the  tower  until  it 
seemed  a  fairy  bower,  and  they  were  go- 
ing to  have  Cousin  Martina  over  to  tea 
on  the  sly. 

"  Because  if  you  come  any  other  way 
you  will  have  to  take  tea  with  papa,  and 
that  would  spoil  everything,"  her  young 
•cousins  argued,  and  Mrs.  March,  nothing 
.averse  to  the   sly  way  of    doing    things, 


agreed  eagerly,  provided  they  would  re- 
turn the  visit  as  early  as  possible. 

"  You  must  come  on  my  birthday,"  she 
said.  "  I'll  give  Big  Dip  a  regular  ball, 
but  my  birthday  itself  must  be  the  sly 
part  of  the  ceremony.  No  one  must 
dream  Mrs.  March  is — ."  She  held  up 
her  ten  fingers  four  times  hastily  and 
laughed.  "The  old  women  have  been 
considerate  enough  to  forget  it,  and  I'll 
take  care  that  the  young  ones  don't  find 
out." 

These  invitations  were  exchanged  on 
the  church  porch  at  Big  Dip,  for  the 
girls  rode  over  regularly  every  Sunday  on 
their  raw-boned  horses.  They  were 
nearly  always  late,  but  that  was  most  cer- 
tainly a  Dangar  privilege. 

"  Mam  Chusetts  is  making  the  grand- 
est cake  I  ever  saw,"  cried  Lu,  with  a 
fresh  shower  of  blossoms.  "  That's  one 
thing  I  like  about  mammy,  she  enters  so 
into  the  spirit  of  a  thing ;  and  even  Unc 
Sam  says  he'll  help  stir  the  taffy  to-night. 
You've  taken  in  two  lapsful,  haven't 
you?" 

"Three." 

"  I'll  have  to  get  into  the  tree  for  the 
next." 

"  Just  suppose  somebody  would  see 
you  !  " 

"Who  in  the  world?" 

But  somebody  did  see  her  and  laughed 
to  himself  as  he  walked  right  about  from 
the  winding  path  to  the  front  of  the  house 
and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Do  you  know  what,  Vic,  you'll  have 
to  get  me  the  vase  from  the  drawing- 
room  mantel.  I  want  it  for  a  centre 
piece,  the  epergne  would  seem  too  much 
out  of  its  sphere."  She  climbed  down 
the  tree  and  gathered  up  the  blossoms 
that  were  scattered  around. 

"Mam  Chusetts  is  airing  the  room," 
cried  Victoria.  "  I'll  get  in  the  window 
after  the  vase." 

"All  right  !  "  A  little  too  loud  for  a 
girl,  but  clear  and  sweet  for  all  that. 
"  Hurry  up  !  "  And  then  the  occupants 
of  the  drawing-room,  who  had  both  been 
listening  in  one  of  those  lapses  into 
silence  which  we  all  have  known,  were 
startled  by  a  girl  with  her  apron  full  of 
white  blossoms  tumbling  in  the  window. 

"Victoria  !  " 
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She  stood  a  piece  of  pretty  bashful- 
ness  with  her  eyes  fixed  helplessly  upon 
her  father  and  the  new  minister.  She 
would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  run 
away,  jumped  out  the  window,  anything, 
but  she  didn't  dare.  Neither  could  she 
apologize,  for  her  father  had  always  said 
there  was  no  pardon  for  rudeness. 

She  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Semple  and 
told  to  put  her  flowers  away,  and  send 
her  sister  down  to  tea. 

Lucia  met  her  in  the  upper  hall. 

"  Wasn't  it  dreadful,"  she  began.  "  I 
saw  him  as  soon  as  you  got  in,  and  I 
scooted.     Oh,  I  did  pity  you  so  !  " 

"  I'm  not  going  down  to  tea."  Vic- 
toria was  bitterly  indignant  at  her  sister 
having  scooted  without  so  much  as  a 
warning  cry. 

"Neither  am  I." 

"  You'll  have  to.  Papa  told  me  to  tell 
you.  You  don't  feel  like  I  do.  I  hate 
the  man.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  to 
bounce  in  like  that.  You  horrid  thing, 
to  see  me  in  there  and  not  pull  me  out 
backwards.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did 
or  not,  but  I  think  I  gave  a  skip.  A 
great  tall  creature,  five  feet  six  inches, 
giving  a  skip.  He  looked  as  if  he  want- 
ed to  laugh.  I  don't  believe  he  cares  a 
bit  about  what  he  did  —  I  don't  think 
for  one  moment  he's  sorry  —  and  he 
can't  care  either  that  we  go  to  Big  Dip, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  looked  so  amused. 
You'll  have  to  go  down,  but  I  won't !  " 

Lucia  Dangar  went  down  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  amused  expression  before 
her  father  startled  the  Reverend  Semple 
by  introducing  a  second  daughter.  Evi- 
dently he  had  taken  her  for  the  same,  and 
thought  that  notwithstanding  the  embar- 
rassing episode,  Miss  Dangar  had  been  at 
her  usual  weakness  of  arranging  her  fur- 
belows. 

This  came  to  Lucia  as  she  noticed  his 
astonishment  when  introduced  to  "  my 
daughter  Lucia,"  and  she  flushed  up  and 
did  not  perform  her  duties  as  hostess  in 
her  ordinary  cool  English  manner. 

Mr.  Dangar  did  not  ask  why  Victoria 
had  not  returned ;  doubtless  he  had  seen 
enough  of  her  for  one  evening. 

Miles  Semple  might  not  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  certainly  had  not  acted 
like    one    before    the    Dangar    pew,    but 


when  Lucia  came  up-stairs  she  felt  bound 
to  say,  "  He  knows  how  to  act  at  the 
table,  and  he  can  talk." 

As  for  Mr.  Dangar,  he  wasn't  great  for 
receiving  strong  impressions.  All  his  life 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  min- 
isters in  the  light  of  public  servants,  men 
who  must  go  around  among  the  poor  and 
the  low,  and  sit  at  the  rich  folks'  tables. 
This  one,  he  thought,  seemed  to  have  an 
unusual  amount  of  sense  and  more  book- 
learning  than  the  ordinary  country  par- 
son. Undoubtedly  he  would  get  along. 
He  had  been  thinking  so  very  deeply 
that  afternoon,  and  indulging  such  miser- 
able dreams  after  he  had  given  up  think- 
ing that  he,  too,  wasn't  as  much  at  his 
ease  as  was  his  wont ;  and  Victoria  Dan- 
gar's  sudden  and  unexpected  entrance  at 
the  window  hadn't  helped  him  along 
much.  He  saw  that  the  Reverend  Semple 
rather  enjoyed  the  tumble,  and  then  he 
saw  that  he  looked  at  the  girl  quickly 
and  scrutinizingly,  and  it  didn't  please 
him  at  all.  It  was  romantic,  too,  a  girl 
tumbling  in  a  window  with  her  apron  full 
of  flowers.  He  hated  to  recall  it.  What 
if  anything  should  come  out  of  it  !  The 
reverend  gentleman  could  not  but  have 
seen  that  his  host  grew  somewhat  cooler 
after  the  advent  of  his  pretty  daughter. 
If  Lucia  were  seventeen,  why  Victoria 
must  be  sixteen. 

He  came  upon  her  on  one  of  the  bal- 
conies next  day,  and  asked  her  age.  He 
couldn't  believe  she  was  sixteen,  though 
in  appearance  she  was  decidedly  a  woman 
grown.  But  most  of  the  Dangar  women 
were  grown  at  fourteen. 

"Sixteen,"  she  said,  meekly  enough. 
She  thought  he  was  going  to  scold  her  for 
not  using  the  doors  which  were  purposely 
made  for  exits  and  entrances.  But  he 
didn't. 

"When?"  he  asked. 

"To-day." 

"You  and  Lucia  keep  a  pretty  strict 
account  of  time."  Then  suddenly  he 
turned  and  took  her  by  the  arms,  not 
roughly  but  not  tenderly  either.  The 
girl  of  sixteen  looked  steadily  into  his 
face  and  thought  that  he  must  indeed  be 
getting  very  old.  There  were  hollows  in 
his  cheeks ;  his  eyes  were  faded  and 
sunken.     He  was  barely  taller  than  she 
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as  they  stood  together,  but  the  Dangar 
blood  came  surging  hotly  to  his  shrunken 
cheeks. 

"Suppose,"  he  said,  slowly,  "suppose 
I  were  dead,  and  a  man  like  the  one  who 
was  here  yesterday,  a  Little  Dip  preacher, 
would  come  to  ygu  and  ask  you  to  marry 
him,  what  would  you  say?  " 

"No,  no,  no  !"  cried  Victoria,  vehe- 
mently. 

He  thought  it  was  the  Dangar  pride 
dying  her  cheeks,  and  he  was  glad. 

"If  I  were  dead,"  he  went  on,  "and 
you  had  not  a  stick  or  stone  of  Dangar 
to  call  your  own,  would  you  say  yes 
then?" 

"Never  !  " 

It  was  almost  a  caress  the  way  he 
touched  her  shoulder  now.  She  was 
every  inch  a  Dangar.  He  had  been 
afraid  of  her ;  he  hadn't  been  afraid  of 
the  other.  He  felt  almost  young  again 
as  he  went  back  to  the  library,  and  Vic 
heard  him  humming  a  tune  as  he  walked 
up  and  down. 

The  tune  died  away  unfinished.  He 
stood  stock  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
polished  floor.  If  they  wouldn't  marry 
men  like  that,  what  was  to  become  of 
them? 

V. 

Cousin  Martina  was  smuggled  up  the 
stairs  that  evening  to  the  birthday  tea. 
One  could  tell  what  the  Dangar  girls  had 
missed  by  having  no  mother  as  she  sat 
there  in  placid  contentment,  listening 
first  to  one  and  then  the  other.  She  was 
a  pretty  woman  with  pathetic  brown  eyes 
which  belied  her  character,  for  Martina 
March  was  merry  and  vivacious.  She 
used  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  and 
say  that  she  surely  must  have  got  her 
eyes  from  the  Dangars,  even  though  they 
were  brown,  they  were  so  outrageously 
lazy. 

To  this  remark  someone  once  asked, 
pertinently,  "Wasn't  your  father  a  Dan- 
gar?" 

"No,"  cried  Mrs.  March,  emphati- 
cally, "  he  was  not.  Uncle  Jasper  and 
Uncle  William  are  Dangars." 

John's  daughter's  lazy  eyes  gleamed 
and  danced  as  she  sat  there  talking  to 
her  young  cousins>  who  wouldn't  for  the 


world  have  been  anything  else  but  Dan- 
gars. 

"Seventeen  and  sixteen!"  she  said, 
suddenly.  "  Why,  girls,  when  I  was 
seventeen,  do  you  know  what  I  was  think- 
ing about?"  She  pursed  up  her  mouth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  set  them  laughing. 
Then  Vic  controlled  herself,  and  said,  de- 
murely, "Mr.  March." 

Cousin  Martina  laughed  too.  "Well, 
so  I  was,"  she  acknowledged.  "  I  was 
married  two  days  after  my  seventeenth 
birthday.  Of  course  I  was  rather  young, 
but,  anyway,  at  seventeen  girls  are  not 
babies;  at  least,  they  oughtn't  to  be. 
You  two  are  very  near  being  babies." 

Another  person  saying  this  would 
in  all  probability  have  angered  Lucia 
Dangar,  but  Cousin  Martina  saying  it  did 
not  anger  her.  She  knew  that  Cousin 
Martina  was  their  one  hope.  If  they 
were  babies  and  oughtn't  to  be  babies, 
why,  she  would  see  to  it. 

"  It's  a  shame  !  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  might  enjoy  yourselves  a  little  more 
than  you  do  even  here." 

"  Oh,  no,  we  couldn't,"  interposed  Vic, 
hastily. 

"  Do  you  know,  girls,  you're  too 
proud?" 

This  time  Lucia  broke  in.  "  Oh,  I 
don't  think  so." 

Cousin  Martina  might  talk  about  them 
being  babies,  and  she  would  listen  and 
believe  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  nrght 
be  true ;  but  for  a  Dangar  to  b^  too 
proud  — 

Mrs.  March  was  nothing  if  not  down- 
right. "I  have  heaps  and  heaps  of 
money,"  she  said;  "you  two  girls  are  the 
dearest  things  on  earth  to  me,  and  you 
won't  let  me  do  a  thing." 

All  the  Dangar  blood  in  her  veins 
seemed  to  rush  into  Lu's  face.  "  Do 
you  mean  accept  charity?  "  she  asked. 

"  Now  there  you  go  putting  silly  ideas 
into  disagreeable  words." 

"We  can't  take  clothes,"  murmured 
Vic,  looking  up  with  startled  eyes. 

"  O  you  little  goose,  you  could  if  you 
would,  but  I  don't  ask  you  to.  I  want  to 
furnish  my  young  cousins  with  pin  money, 
and  they  won't  have  a  cent  of  it." 

"  It's  all  the  same,"  said  Lucia,  dogged- 
ly ;   "  you  mean  us  to  buy  clothes  with  it, 
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and  we  couldn't.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
shabbily  we  are  dressed,  we  are  Dangars 
.all  the  same." 

She  gave  her  head  a  little  defiant  toss 
which  failed  to  impress  the  solicitous 
cousin. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  your  mother  to-night, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  listen  to  any  non- 
sense. No  doubt  I'm  ten  times  sillier 
than  your  mother  would  ever  have  been, 
but  you  two  are  twentier  times  siller  than 
I  am.  If  I  speak  candidly  you  are  not 
to  be  offended ;  candor  is  one  of  my 
faults.  You  two  daughters  of  mine  are 
not  to  go  to  Big  Dip  church  next  Sunday 
wearing  hats  that  may  look  different  every 
two  weeks,  but  are  the  very  same  you 
have  worn  for  the  last  three  years.  You're 
to  take  your  purses,  which  you'll  be  sure 
to  find  somewhere  around,  and  purchase 
a  complete  outfit.  Why,  Lucia,  my  dear, 
you're  not  angry  with  your  mother?" 

"  I'll  never  go  to  Big  Dip  again  as  long 
as  I  live.  I  hate  Big  Dip  nearly  as  much 
as  Little,"  cried  the  girl,  vehemently. 

"  We  can't  go  to  Little  Dip,"  sighed  Vic. 

"  Can't  go  to  Little  Dip?  Why  not?  " 
demanded  Cousin  Martina.  "  What  is  it 
about  your  minister,  anyway?" 

"  People  are  not  really  obliged  to  go 
to  church."     This  from  the  saint. 

"  My  dear  girls,  what  is  the  matter?  I 
never  knew  you  to  be  so  downcast  before. 
And  whether  you  are  obliged  to  go  to 
church  or  not,  if  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong,  you  certainly  ought  to 
go.  I  don't  profess  to  be  an  embodiment 
of  the  perfect  Christian,  but  I  do  go  to 
church." 

Cousin  Martina  used  all  her  eloquence 
in  trying  to  persuade  them  to  see  reason ; 
she  only  succeeded  so  far  as  to  get  them 
to  promise  to  let  her  have  dresses  in  read- 
iness for  them  to  wear  when  they  visited 
at  Big  Dip.  They  wouldn't  bring  them 
home  on  any  account ;  that  was  out  of 
the  question.  They  would  wear  them  at 
Big  Dip  and  be  much  obliged  to  her.  In 
other  words,  outside  of  Dangar  they  would 
lay  aside  a  little  more  of  its  pride  than 
formerly.  At  Dangar  they  would  be  as 
proud  as  queens.  They  were  rather 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  a  ball,  and  once  on 
this  subject  the  evening  passed  away  only 
too  quickly. 


VI. 

Cousin  Martina  appeared  in  state  the 
following  week  to  beg  them  off  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  "  day  or  two"  generally 
lengthened  into  a  week,  and  when  the 
girls  came  home  they  j^ad  plenty  to  talk 
about. 

Mr.  Dangar  let  them  go,  Mrs.  March 
thought,  more  readily  than  usual.  "  Per- 
haps he's  beginning  to  see  that  something 
must  be  done,"  she  .said  to  herself  know- 
ingly. "  I  expect,  though,  he  remembers 
that  Martina  March  will  always  be  on 
hand  in  case  of  an  emergency ;  and  so 
she  will,  but  the  Dangar  pride  must  suf- 
fer then,  poor  girls  !  " 

She  carried  them  off  to  her  comforta- 
ble new-fashioned  rooms  and  made  them 
welcome  as  flowers  in  spring.  She  did 
so  love  to  have  young  people  about  her 
—  hers  would  have  been  a  lonely  life  if 
she  hadn't  been  Big  Dip's  queen. 

The  idea  of  being  at  last  allowed  to 
choose  her  young  cousins'  gowns  was 
bliss  to  Mrs.  March.  She  possessed  both 
taste  and  means,  and  she  turned  the  girls 
out  at  their  first  ball  such  undeniable 
beauties  that  the  gentlefolk  about  Big 
Dip  and  a  few  others  who  were  not  alto- 
gether gentlefolk  came  near  going  wild 
over  them. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  one  of  the  two 
handsomest  girls  in  the  room  and  to 
know  that  the  other  was  your  sister. 
Lucia  and  Victoria  Dangar,  though  they 
refused  to  play  or  sing  with  the  downright 
declaration  that  they  didn't  know  how, 
were  forgiven  their  stupidity,  they  looked 
so  superbly  fair. 

"  Not  one  whit  like  their  father,"  said 
Mrs.  Rill,  "  not  the  smallest  possible  like- 
ness." 

"  Not  like  their  mother  either,"  re- 
turned Miss  Vicks.  "  She  wasn't  tall  and 
fine-looking  though  you  couldn't  help 
but  call  her  pretty.  She  was  short  and 
plump,  with  the  reddest  cheeks  I  ever 
saw." 

"  Consumption,"  volunteered  Mrs. 
Rills.  "  I  suppose  the  girls  will  come 
in  for  Martina's  money?" 

Miss  Vick  didn't  know  but  supposed 
they  would  if  Martina  didn't  take  it  into 
her  head  to  marry  again.     She  had  heard 
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that  Mrs.  Jasper  Dangar  hadn't  died  of 
consumption  but  from  catching  cold  while 
in  delicate  health. 

"  Mr.  Jacobs  is  taken  with  the  elder." 

This  was  more  interesting.  Miss  Vicks 
peered  through  her  spectacles  and  watched 
Mr.  Jacobs  closely  as  he  led  Miss  Lucia 
Dangar  out  to  dance. 

"  I  wonder  how  their  father'll  like 
that  !  " 

"  Martina  will  like  it  very  well ;  not 
altogether  unlike  herself  and  Mr.  March." 

"  Only  Mr.  Jacobs  is  even  older." 

"But  he's  very  rich." 

"  Oh,  yes,  richer  than  was  March.  Of 
course,  money  is  the  thing.  But  the  man 
will  do." 

Both  ladies  laughed. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  very  attentive ;  so  at- 
tentive in  fact  that  Cousin  Martina  went 
in  to  see  the  two  girls  that  evening  before 
they  retired  to  bed  and  quizzed  Lu  not  a 
little  on  the  impression  she  had  evidently 
made  on  Big  Dip's  millionnaire. 

Lucia  took  the  quizzing  very  well. 
She  didn't  blush  and  she  didn't  get  angry. 
When  Mrs.  March  finished  she  laughed 
and  said,  "  I'm  glad  of  one  thing,  that 
Big  and  Little  Dip  are  ten  miles  apart." 

But  Mrs.  March  was  deep,  or  thought 
herself  to  be.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
she  declared  that  Lucia  had  a  cold  and 
she  couldn't  think  of  letting  her  go  home 
until  she  was  over  it.  She  herself  drove 
back  with  Vic  and  explained  matters  to 
her  Uncle  Jasper. 

Lucia  did  not  object  to  staying  on  the 
excuse.  She  was  enjoying  herself  im- 
mensely. She  even  thought  she  was  hav- 
ing "great  fun"  with  Mr.  Jacobs.  She 
remained  at  Big  Dip  until  poor  Victoria 
was  nearly  frantic  from  being  alone,  and 
many  a  time,  in  the  privacy  of  her  cham- 
ber, denounced  her  sister  as  a  "  mean 
and  selfish  thing."  But  all  this  was  for- 
gotten when  Lucia  put  in  an  appearance 
looking  as  if  she  had  never  known  an 
hour's  indisposition.  She  was  in  the  gay- 
est of  humors  though  there  was  a  certain 
restlessness  about  her  as  long  as  Cousin 
Martina  was  with  them,  for  that  lady 
spent  the  day  and  drove  home  in  the 
moonlight. 

Then  the  two  girls  ran  up  to  the  tower 
room  and  Lucia  sank  into  her  own  spe- 


cial chair.  "  I've  heaps  and  heaps  to  tell 
you,"  she  panted. 

"About  Mr.  Jacobs?"  asked  Vic  anx- 
iously. She  had  seen  through  the  deep 
laid  plot. 

The  faintest  possible  tinge  came  into 
Lu's  cheeks.  "  Cousin  Martina  wants 
me  to  marry  him." 

"And  he?" 

Lucia  Dangar  indulged  a  pleased  laugh. 
"Of  course  he  wants  it,  too.  But  I've 
something  of  more  importance  than  that 
to  tell  you.  Whom  do  you  think  1  saw 
last  night?  It's  a  dead  secret,  Vic.  You 
mustn't  tell  a  soul,  not  even  Cousin  Mar- 
tina. I  was  outside  the  window  looking 
at  the  moon.  It  seems  so  strange  about 
the  moon  ;  it  was  just  a  certain  distance 
from  a  little  dark  cloud." 

"O  Lu  !  "  cried  Vic,  shuddering,  "  it 
wasn't  —  it  wasn't  —  " 

"But,  yes,  it  was,"  said  Lucia,  half 
laughing  and  half  crying.  "  O  Vic,  it's 
true  —  it  was  Wild  Willie."  Her  pretty 
black-crowned  head  was  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 
"Why  don't  you  say  you're  glad,  Vic. 
He's  the  nearest  cousin  we  have,  our 
double  first  cousin.  He  didn't  care  about 
the  people  or  anything ;  he'd  heard  way 
over  in  Charlestown  about  me.  You'll 
never  say  a  word  to  Cousin  Martina?  " 

"  No,"  said  Vic  hoarsely,  but  she 
wouldn't  say  she  was  glad  about  Wild 
Willie. 

"  And  you  won't  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion?" said  Lu,  indignantly.  "I  may 
never  see  him  again,  either.  It  was  ter- 
ribly dangerous  for  him  to  be  there.  Do 
you  know  what  he  told  me  ?  That  if  the 
Mooney  boys  would  find  him  out  they'd 
lynch  him." 

Then  Vic  woke  up  and  asked  a  hun- 
dred questions.  She  learned  that  Wild 
Willie  had  grown  so  handsome  that  a 
person  would  scarcely  recognize  him, 
only  that  there  was  still  the  flash  in  his 
eyes. 

"  He  says  he  leads  a  dog  life  that  he 
can't  come  openly  to  his  old  home.  He 
asked  me  how  our  '  child  '  was  coming 
on ;  you  remember  you  used  always  to 
be  our  child.  He  says  if  he  wasn't  such 
a  coward  he'd  sneak  up  the  tower  stairs 
and  play  party  again." 
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"  Oh,  I  hope  he  won't  !  "  Vic  couldn't 
help  it.  He  was  her  double  first  cousin, 
but  he  had  sat  at  a  card  table  down  at 
the  Little  Dip  tavern  and  shot  Tim 
Mooney.  She  didn't  think  she  could 
feel  at  all  like  old  times  with  Wild  Willie 
as  a  guest.  She  knew  now  that  she  liked 
him  better  away  than  near. 

"  Oh,  well,  he's  not  coming,"  snapped 
Lucia,  and  then  she  went  over  to  the 
window  and  stood  looking  out  at  the 
moon. 

VII. 

The  Dangar  girls  had  a  way  when  they 
were  in  sore  trouble  of  going  down  to 
Little  Dip's  churchyard,  and  there  in  the 
shadow  of  the  three  ornamental  pines, 
sobbing  out  their  grief  on  their  mother's 
grave.  Victoria  had  started  the  practice 
after  having  deliberately  thrust  Lu's  doll, 
Polly,  into  the  glowing  grate.  She  was 
seven  years  old  when  this  happened, 
and  the  sexton  brought  her  home,  telling 
her  that  if  she  were  sorry  it  was  all  right. 
Lucia  discovered  her  sister's  source  of 
consolation  and  followed  her  example. 
When  old  Mystic,  the  pony,  died,  Vic 
rushed  off  with  her  burden  of  grief  only 
to  find  Lu  there  before  her,  and  they  put 
their  heads  down  side  by  side  on  the 
damp  earth  and  wept  quietly  together. 

It  was  on  a  cold  autumn  afternoon 
that  Lucia  Dangar  sought  the  little  church- 
yard and  ^er  mother's  grave.  She  hadn't 
been  there  for  a  long,  long  time.  She 
knelt  down  by  it  and  pressed  her  face  to 
the  ground  and  her  hands  over  her  face. 
She  cried  at  first  passionately,  then  help- 
lessly, and  when  she  tried  to  stop  she 
could  not.  She  did  not  hear  some  one 
approach  by  the  path,  but,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, she  heard  a  man's  voice  speaking 
gently  as  though  not  to  startle  her. 

"  Can  I  help  you  any?  "   it  said. 

It  did  startle  her  though,  and  she 
jumped  up  and  stood  before  him  trem- 
bling. 

"I  —  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she 
said. 

It  was  all  so  sad.  She  was  so  young 
and  lovely,  and  she  had  no  living  mother 
to  go  to. 

"  You  know  I  am  your  minister,  and  if 
I  could  advise,  if  it  is  merely  a  question 


of  right  and  wrong  surely  you  may  ask 
me  that?" 

"You're  very  kind,"  she  answered, 
hastily  drying  her  tears,  "  but  I  can't  tell 
you  what  it  is.  If,  as  you  say,  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  I 
suppose  I  want  the  wrong.  I'm  all  for 
the  wrong.     My  mother  will  understand." 

"  But  that  will  never  do.  Now  sit 
down  on  the  footstone  and  lean  against 
the  tree  and  let's  talk  the  matter  over." 

Scarce  knowing  what  she  did  she 
obeyed  him. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 
But  you  have  told  it  to  your  mother.  If 
she  were  living  would  she  give  her  sanc- 
tion? " 

She  would  not  meet  his  gaze.  "  I  don't 
know,"  she  said. 

"You  do  know.  She  would  not  give 
her  sanction.  Have  you  no  one  else  to 
whom  you  could  go  instead  of  your 
mother?     Can't  you  go  to  your  father?  " 

She  shook  her  head  energetically  and 
he  understood. 

"  Then  I  do  ask  you  to  tell  me.  Even 
though  you  have  never  been  near  my 
church  since  that  first  day  I  am  still  your 
pastor." 

"  I  was  never  in  your  church." 

"  Ah  !     You  are  the  other?  " 

"  I  am  Lucia." 

"  And  Miss  Lucia  Dangar  is  deter- 
mined to  do  something  rash,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  it  is  rash,  and  that  her  dead 
mother  would  not  sanction  it ;  something 
that  she  dare  not  tell  to  any  living  friend. 
Is  it  marriage?  " 

The  tears  came  to  her  eyes  again  and 
she  bowed  her  head  miserably.  "  I  can't 
tell,"  she  moaned. 

"  Does  your  sister  know  your  trouble  ?  " 

"You  don't  understand." 

"  No,  I  don't  understand.  I  want  you 
to  make  me  understand.  I  ask  you  again, 
is  it  marriage?  " 

She  rose  from  her  resting  place  and 
drew  her  veil  over  her  face. 

"  It's  something  that  I  don't  know 
whether  is  right  or  wrong,  but  everybody 
will  say  is  wrong,  even  Vic  will  say  is 
wrong.  But  I  intended  to  do  it  before  I 
came  and  I  intend  to  do  it  now;  I've 
told  my  mother  and  I've  no  one  else  to 
tell." 
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She  turned  and  left  him  standing  by 
her  mother's  grave.  He  could  do  noth- 
ing for  her.  He  stooped  over  and  read 
the  date  on  the  tomb  and  said  aloud, 
"  Poor  child  !  " 

But  all  signs  of  weeping  had  left  Lu- 
cia's face  by  the  time  she  reached  home. 
She  was  gayer  than  ever  during  the  ensu- 
ing week.  She  kept  Mam  Chusetts  in  a 
perfect  gale  of  roaring  delight.  She  had 
Unc  Sam  stirring  taffy  almost  every  night, 
saying  she  didn't  care  if  it  were  extrava- 
gant she  herself  felt  so  extravagantly 
happy. 

The  Autumn  turned  to  Winter.  Mr. 
Wm.  Dangar,  who  had  long  been  bed- 
ridden, died  in  the  month  of  December, 
and  the  shabby  old  carriage  was  brought 
forth  and  Unc  Sam's  beaver  brushed 
up  for  the  occasion,  otherwise  the  Winter 
set  in  as  all  other  Winters  before  it. 
Cousin  Martina  came  over  a  little  oftener 
and  carried  the  girls  back  and  forth,  her 
great  sorrow  being  that  Uncle  William 
hadn't  managed  to  live  till  Spring,  she 
had  anticipated  such  a  jolly  Winter. 

VIII. 

It  was  late  on  in  January  that  one 
night  Victoria  Dangar  started  up  in  bed 
with  the  consciousness  that  something 
was  going  to  happen.  Unlike  her  sister 
she  was  never  longing  for  things  to  hap- 
pen. She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked 
around  her.  Lucia  was  not  in  bed.  She 
got  out  and  turned  up  the  lamp,  Lucia 
was  not  in  the  room.  She  never  for  one 
moment  thought  of  going  to  her  father. 
She  just  sat  down  by  the  table  and  waited. 
She  could  not  have  told  what  she  was 
waiting  for ;  she  was  not  able  to  think. 
How  long  she  sat  there  she  never  knew. 
It  only  seemed  natural  to  her  when  after 
a  while  she  heard  steps  on  the  stairs  and 
knew  they  were  her  sister's. 

The  door  opened  softly  and  Lucia  came 
in.  She  started  when  she  saw  Victoria. 
She  had  on  her  cloak  and  hood  and 
there  were  snow-flakes  all  over  them. 

"  I've  given  you  a  fright  and  I  didn't 
intend  it, "  she  said  gently ;  and  then 
she  came  and  sank  down  on  the  floor 
beside  Victoria's  chair  and  raised  her 
beautiful  glowing  face.     "I've  been  and 


gone  and  done  it,  sweet  saint.  Some- 
body had  a  long  drive  in  the  cold.  " 

"  It  —  it  wasn't  Mr.  Jacobs  ?" 

Her  laugh  pealed  out  joyously.  "  Mr. 
Jacobs  ?  A  thousand  times  no,  though 
he  and  Cousin  Martina  are  both  set  on  it. 
Mr.  Jacobs?  Fiddlesticks  !  Oh,  you  know 
it  was  Wild  Willie." 

Poor  Vic  put  her  cold  little  hands  up- 
on her  sister's  head  and  stooped  over  and 
kissed  her.  She  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
It  seemed  to  her,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if 
she  were  the  older  of  the  two. 

"It  was  down  in  the  lane.  Wasn't 
that  a  romantic  place  for  a  wedding  ? 
We  planned  it  all  long  ago,  way  last  Fall, 
and  we  looked  in  the  almanac  for  a  full 
moon.  But  the  moon  was  behind  its 
cloud  and  the  snow-flakes  made  even  the 
minister  smile,  and  the  witnesses  I  guess 
had  taken  something  to  keep  them  warm 
for  they  laughed  all  the  time.  You  musn't 
tell  anybody,  Vic,  I'm  such  a  moral  cow- 
ard. You  musn't  say  a  word  to  Cousin 
Martina,  but  think  of  a  Dangar  marrying 
a  Jacobs  !  He  took  me  in  his  arms,  Vic, 
and  called  me  '  little  wife  '  again  though 
I'm  nearly  as  tall  as  he,  and  all  the  prom- 
ises Wild  Willie  made.  I  think  the  min- 
ister thought  we  were  rather  a  silly 
couple.  " 


The  Rev.  Miles  Semple  was  walking 
slowly  around  among  the  graves.  He 
found  Little  Dip  just  a  bit  lonesome.  He 
had  a  feeling  upon  him  that  he  didn't 
know  what  he  would  do  if  Winter  lasted 
much  longer.  He  was  full  of  zeal  and 
ardor  and  there  was  so  very  little  work. 
He  had  his  private  opinion  that  Little 
Dip  would  be  a  good  enough  place  for  an 
old  minister  to  retire  to  for  rest. 

There  was  a  slight  sprinkle  of  snow 
over  the  ground,  it  had  attempted  to 
snow  during  the  night.  Suddenly  he 
paused  and  stood  still,  and  a  pleased  ex- 
pression lit  up  his  face.  He  saw  a  figure 
at  the  grave  under  the  three  pines  with 
her  face  against  the  clay. 

So  she  didn't  do  it,  he  thought,  I'm 
ever  so  glad  of  that. 

He  did  not  go  near  her  but  walked 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  church 
and  paced  up  and  down.     Several  times 
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he  glanced  at  his  watch.  The  winds 
were  growing  colder  and  colder.  He 
turned  impulsively  and  went  back. 

"  It's  too  cold  for  you  to  be  there." 

The  girl  was  not  kneeling  now.  She 
had  sunk  down  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
grief  until  she  was  almost  lying  on  the 
grave.     She  made  no  motion  to  rise. 

"  Miss  Dangar,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you 
here,  "he  commenced  again,"  but  you 
must  get  up,  you  will  catch  your  death  of 
cold.  I  know  that  you  didn't  do  it,  and 
your  mother  has  heard  you  tell  her  so 
and  is  pleased,  but  now  you  must  get  up.  " 

He  stooped  over  and  took  hold  of  her 
bare  hands.     They  were  as  cold  as  ice. 

"You  must  let  me  help  you  up.  " 
Gently  but  forcibly  he  raised  her  from 
the  ground.  "  It  isn't  a  summer  day 
that  you  can  be  so  careless  of  yourself 
as  this.  I'm  ever  so  glad  you  didn't  do 
it,  "   he  said  again. 

She  half  understood  what  he  meant. 

"  I'm  the  other  one,  "  she  moaned. 

Then  he  knew  that  her  sister  had  done 
it  and  that  was  why  she  was  here. 

"You  must  come  to  the  parsonage 
with  me,"  he  said.  "No,  you  can't 
stay  here  any  longer,  you  are  ready  to 
faint." 

He  made  her  take  his  arm  and  lean 
upon  him,  and  someway  or  other  he  got 
her  to  the  parsonage.  Once  there  he 
seated  her  in  a  great  arm-chair,  not  too 
near  the  fire,  and  persuaded  her  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine.  He  guessed  pretty  much 
what  had  happened.  He  wished  he 
could  be  her  friend. 

A  sort  of  restful  feeling  came  over  Vic 
as  she  sat  there  in  the  minister's  arm- 
chair. She  watched  the  flames  through 
the  open  grate  sputter  and  die  down  and 
sputter  again.  Then  she  looked  at  the 
minister  and  wondered  how  he  could  be 
so  kind  to-day  when  he  had  been  so  very 
harsh  that  other  time. 

Perhaps  he  felt  her  gaze  upon  him  for 
he  looked  up  and  half  smiled. 

"  Are  you  feeling  quite  warm  now,  Miss 
Dangar?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  —  I  ought  to  go.  " 

"  Can't  you  sit  still  a  little  longer  and 
rest  ?  Haven't  you  forgiven  me  my  rude- 
ness on  your  one  church  Sunday  !  " 

The  color  flamed  into  her  face.     "You 


have  been  very  kind  to  me  to-day,  "  she 
faltered. 

"  And  that  other  time  I  was  so  utterly 
unkind  as  to  take  you  for  the  village 
belle.  I  wounded  you  beyond  forgive- 
ness, I'm  afraid  —  "  and  yet  as  he  said 
it  he  laughed.  "  If  I  had  known  you 
were  a  Miss  Dangar  of  course  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it,  and  there's  where  I  blame 
myself —  human  nature  will  out.  What 
I  said  to  the  village  belle  I  would  not 
have  said  to  Miss  Dangar.  I  was  sorry 
afterwards  on  account  of  the  way  the 
others  took  it.  I  do  not  blame  you  at  all1 
for  never  coming  near  the  church  again ; 
my  sisters  would  have  done  the  same.  " 

"  But  if  you  should  have  said  it  to  the 
village  belle  you  should  have  said  it  to 
me  —  in  religion  there  oughtn't  to  be  any 
difference."  Her  deep  blue  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him  earnestly.  "I  don't 
mind  now.  I  think  I  need  to  come  to 
church  more  than  ever."  Then  she  rose 
and  gave  him  her  hand  in  a  friendly 
fashion,  and  just  the  glimmer  of  a  smile 
came  to  her  lips  as  she  added,  "  I'll  try 
and  not  let  it  happen  again. " 

"  And  you'll  let  me  be  your  friend?  " 

"  You  are  my  friend.  " 

Long  after  she  left  him  the  minister 
sat  smiling  pleasantly  over  a  volume  of 
poems,  not  one  of  which  was  pleasant  to 
read.  It  was  a  present  from  a  Little 
Dip  lady,  and  he  held  it  upside  down. 

IX. 

Mrs.  March  had  Lucia  over  to  spend 
another  week,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  almost  fell 
at  her  feet  with  his  proposal.  Cousin 
Martina  was  not  a  little  nettled  at  the 
girl's  obstinacy.  What  more  could  she 
want  ?  The  man  was  rich  and  ready  to- 
worship.  There  wasn't  any  one  around 
Big  Dip  who  could  be  considered  a  rival. 
She  scolded  her  well  that  night.  She 
said  she  felt  mightily  inclined  to  give  her 
up  as  a  bad  job  and  take  hold  of  Victoria 
instead.  "  Only  Vic  is  worse  than  you  in 
being  proud,"  she  went  on,  hopelessly; 
"  indeed,  you  two  are  the  trouble  of  my 
life." 

"  Then  give  us  up,"  cried  Lucia,  not 
ungraciously,  but  a  little  saucily,  "  for 
Vic  will  never  say  'yes'  to  Mr.  Jacobs 
either." 
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"He'll  never  ask  her,"  said  the  little 
lady  crossly.  "  Oh,  you  two  girls  !  you 
two  girls  !  " 

"  Such  a  nice  good  man  as  Mr.  Jacobs 
is,  I  wonder  you  don't  take  nim  yourself, 
Cousin  Martina  !  " 

It  was  said  with  all  the  accompani- 
ments of  youthful  impertinence,  the  throw- 
ing back  of  the  head,  the  deepening  of 
dimples,  the  light  laugh  ;  but  Mrs.  March's 
face  grew  as  red  as  a  peony. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry !  I'm  so  awfully 
sorry  !  " 

"  Lucia  Dangar,  hush  !  You  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about.  You 
and  Vic  could  have  such  a  nice  time  if 
you  would  only  be  guided  by  me.  Six- 
teen and  seventeen,  with  all  your  life  be- 
fore you,  and  just  as  reckless  as  a  pair  of 
colts.  Some  day  I  may  give  you  up,  but 
I'll  not  give  you  up  yet." 

"Please  give  me  tip!  " 

She  said  it  so  earnestly  that  Mrs.  March 
glanced  at  her  curiously. 

"It  isn't  Edward  King?" 

"No,  of  course  not." 

"Nor  young  Rill?" 

"No." 

"  They'd  neither  of  them  ever  be  able 
to  support  you ;  that's  something  every 
girl  ought  to  think  of." 

"  Yes,  certainly.  Does  it  take  very 
long,  years,  I  mean,  before  a  man  can 
learn  to  support  a  wife?  " 

"My  dear  child,  if  he  doesn't  know- 
how  he'll  never  learn.  If  it's  either 
King  or  Rill,  I  advise  you  to  put  him  out 
of  your  head  before  you  attempt  to  go  to 
sleep." 

The  girl  vowed  again  that  it  was 
neither  King  nor  Rill,  and  said,  half 
laughing,  that  she  expected  to  be  always 
Lucia  Dangar,  and  then  she  gave  a  little 
yawn  to  show  that  she  was  sleepy. 

But  the  next  day  Lucia  Dangar  went 
home. 

She  and  Vic  were  not  all  in  all  to  each 
other  any  more,  though  in  all  sincerity 
they  tried  to  be.  She  was  Wild  Willie's 
.and  Vic  knew  it.  The  old  house  had 
lost  its  charm  for  her.  She  felt  as  if  she 
had  no  right  to  be  there.  She  was  Wild 
Willie's  wife,  and  she  ought  to  be  with 
him,  only  Cousin  Martina  said  if  they 
didn't  know  how  to  support  a  wife  they 


would  never  learn.  What  would  she  do 
if  Wild  Willie  never  learned  ? 

Old  Mam  Chusetts  seemed  to  under- 
stand that  trouble  was  in  the  air,  though 
she  hadn't  any  idea  where  to  look    lor   it. 

"  Peahs  lack  t'ings  is  diffent,"  she  said 
to  Unc  Sam.  "  I  can't  say  wot  'tis,  but 
peahs  lack  t'ings  is  diffent." 

But  no  dismal  forebodings  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  Unc  Sam. 

"  Ain't  de  ole  clock  in  de  hall  still 
a-goin'  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  chuckle. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Unc  Sam,  de  ole  clock  in 
de  hall  am  still  a-goin'." 

"Am  de  cricket  roostin'  in  de  chim- 
ney dis  yeah?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Unc  Sam,  de  cricket  am  a 
roostin'  in  de  chimney." 

"  Am  de  boss  put  up  wid  his  broders 
yit?" 

"  No,  Unc  Sam,  de  boss  ain't  put  up 
wid  his  broders  yit,  but  dat  time's  a- 
comin'.  Da'  ain't  no  cause  fo'  yo'  to  set 
dar  chucklin'  lack  yo'  done  said  some'n 
smawt.  Yo'd  a  heap  betta  be  a-polishin' 
up  yo'  ole  beeva  so's  twould  look  decent." 

"  Am  de  beeva  still  in  de  Ian'  ?  Say, 
ole  woman,  am  de  beeva  still  in  de 
Ian'?" 

"  Sho  !  go  long  wid  yo' !  "  cried 
Mammy.  "  Yo's  de  mos'  contankerous 
nigga  I  eva  did  see.  Dat  beeva'll  be  on 
yo'  black  head  w'en  yo's  a-layin'  on  de 
coolin'  bawd,  an'  no  one  knows  it  betta'n 
yo'.  Yo'  may  talk  yo'se'f  hoss  but  peahs 
lack  t'ings  is  diffent." 

There  was  a  big  fall  of  snow  which 
lasted  during  February  and  March,  and 
there  was  a  sleighing  party  from  Big  Dip. 
The  girls  of  Dangar  couldn't  go,  and 
Cousin  Martina  sighed  deeply  as  she 
watched  it  start. 

"  If  he'd  been  kept  in  hot  blankets," 
she  said  sadly,  "  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
lasted  till  spring,  and  Lu  and  ATic  could 
have  seen  a  little  bit  of  enjoyment  —  but 
Providence  isn't  always  generously  in- 
clined." 

X. 

But  something  was  going  to  happen  at 
Dangar  that  would  put  old  Jasper  into 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight. 

There  came  one  day  a  visitor  from 
England,  a  far-away  cousin  who  was  pre- 
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tending  to  study  American  life.  But  when 
he  came  to  Dangar  he  ceased  this  study 
and  took  up  another ;  instead  of  Ameri- 
can life  he  fell  to  studying  Lucia  Dangar. 
If  any  one  had  asked  him  he  would  have 
said  that  he  was  studying  American  life 
through  Lucia  Dangar. 

The  girls  both  liked  him ;  being  a 
cousin,  of  course,  did  away  with  restraint. 
Vic  was  too  innocent  to  worry  herself 
about  his  preferring  Lucia ;  everybody 
had  always  preferred  Lucia. 

This  new  cousin,  whose  name  was 
Philip  Dangar,  was  a  universal  favorite. 
Old  Mammy  ceased  prognosticating  evil ; 
Unc  Sam  grinned  harder  than  ever. 

"  Peahs  lack  t'ings  is  diffent,"  he  said 
slyly  to  Mammy.     "  I  reckon  it  do  !  " 

Mam  Chusetts  was  of  too  refined  a 
nature  to  put  her  hopes  into  words.  She 
would  shut  Unc  Sam  up  directly  he  be- 
came too  talkative  on  certain  delicate 
subjects,  but  for  all  that  she  would  toil 
up  the  stairs  to  the  tower  room  whenever 
she  had  a  spare  half  hour,  loaded  down 
with  the  family  cook  book,  and  beg  her 
young  mistresses  by  turns  to  read  her  the 
recipes.  Once  Lucia  came  across  wed- 
ding cake,  and  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
that  too. 

"Dey  mostly  gits  'em  in  town,"  said 
Mam  Chusetts,  solemnly,  ''  but  yo'  kin 
read  it,  honey,  'twont  hut  fo'  yo'  to  read 
it."  Lucia  Dangar  read  it,  laughing  the 
whole  way  through,  and  Mam  Chusetts 
descended  the  steps  chuckling  harder 
than  ever  Unc  Sam  dared  chuckle  in  her 
presence. 

"  The  dear  old  soul  thinks  you  are 
smitten,  Vic.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  you 
were?  " 

Vic  answered  a  trifle  indignantly,  "  I'm 
not." 

Lu  hummed  a  little  song,  something 
about  hearts  growing  light  when  the 
loved  one's  in  sight,  and  hearts  growing 
gray  when  the  loved  one's  away.  Then 
to  Vic's  unbounded  astonishment  she  put 
her  head  down  on  the  table  while  the 
song  seemed  still  to  be  hovering  in  the 
room,  and  began  to  sob  passionately. 
"  Oh,  why  doesn't  he  come  ?  "  she  sobbed. 
"  Oh,  I'm  such  a  moral  coward  !  " 

"  You  ought  to  let  it  be  known  that 
you  are  married,"  said  Vic,  timidly.  Mam 


Chusetts  and  the  wedding  cake  had 
opened  her  eyes. 

"  And  let  that  old  Mr.  Jacobs  find  out 
that  I  allowed  him  to  ask  me  to  be  his- 
wife  when  I  was  a  wife  already?  " 

"  He'll  find  it  out  some  day." 

"But  I  wouldn't  care  then.  I'll  be 
away." 

"  Somebody  else  may  ask  you  besides 
Mr.  Jacobs."  Victoria  Dangar  was  de- 
termined to  be  cruel.  "  Won't  you  let 
me  tell  him?  " 

"  No,"  cried  Lucia,  looking  at  her  in  a 
scared  way,  "  he  —  he  might  enlighten 
papa." 

"  Poor,  poor  papa  !  "  Vic  said  it  in  a 
dreamy  voice.  She  had  never  been  fond 
of  her  father,  but  "  pity  is  akin  to  love," 
and  she  pitied  him  heartily  that  night. 

Poor  Mr.  Dangar  indeed.  When  was 
his  seventh  heaven  to  be  shattered?  It 
was  growing  more  luminous  every  day. 
It  was  overflowing  with  refulgent  light  one 
afternoon  as  he  and  his  young  cousin 
smoked  a  sociable  cigar  on  the  broad 
veranda.  It  was  true,  then,  just  as  he 
thought.  No  man  from  Big  or  Little  Dip 
should  ever  step  in  as  the  owner  of  Dan- 
gar.    He  hadn't  been  punished  after  all.. 

He  took  the  young  cousin  into  his  en- 
tire confidence.  He  told  him  all  the 
family  history,  thinking  he  had  a  right  to 
know,  and  the  young  cousin  agreed  with 
him  most  warmly  that  one  family's  mis- 
fortunes need  not  at  all  affect  the  others. 

But  Philip  Dangar  could  not  under- 
stand the  change  that  had  come  over  his 
Cousin  Lucia,  and  why  every  now  and 
then  if  he  looked  up  suddenly  he  would 
be  sure  to  catch  his  Cousin  Victoria's 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a  sort  of  mute 
pity.  Was  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  dream? 
He  wouldn't  believe  it. 

It  was  one  day  at  dinner  that  Mr.  Dan- 
gar, to  whom  all  those  around  him  were 
as  a  single  family,  volunteered  a  piece  of 
information  of  a  highly  disturbing  nature. 
He  himself  had  succeeded  in  swallowing 
it,  and  considered  that  the  sooner  the 
others  did  likewise  the  better.  He  com- 
menced in  what  sounded  a  cold-blooded 
wray.  "I  am  very  thankful  my  brother,. 
William,  is  dead.  " 

Everybody  forgot  good  breeding  and 
stared  at  him. 
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"Truly  thankful,"  he  repeated,  "that 
my  brother,  William,  is  dead.  1  told  you 
about  my  unfortunate  nephew,  Captain 
Dangar,"  he  went  on,  talking  rapidly  and 
gazing  straight  into  vacancy  with  his  steel- 
blue  eyes.  "Well,  he  has  got  into  an- 
other scrape.  I  had  heard  that  he  was 
doing  well.  I  had  believed  he  was  doing 
well,  but  the  news  came  from  his  mother. 
It  seems  that  he  had  never  altogether 
given  up  his  disreputable  trade."  The  old 
man  bit  his  lips.  He  hated  so  to  think 
the  Dangar  blood  ran  in  Wild  Willie's 
veins.  "  There  was  a  quarrel  —  one  never 
knows  how  such  things  happen  —  this 
time  he  is  the  one  that  is  hurt.  It  is 
better  that  way  than  the  other.  In  all 
probability  he  will  die.  That  is  what  the 
paper  says." 

Lucia  Dangar  had  listened  to  every 
word,  her  lips  parted,  a  strange  unbeliev- 
ing look  in  her  eyes.  But  the  unbelief 
died  away  before  her  father  finished,  and 
then  she  started  up  wildly  and  Victoria 
started  up  with  her.  "  I  must  go  to  him 
at  once,"   she  cried. 

"Lucia,  Victoria,  be  calm.  It  is  as 
sad  as  it  can  be,  but  you  are  only  his 
cousins,  nothing  more.  His  mother  has 
gone  to  him." 

"  I  am  more  than  his  mother,  I  am  his 
wife." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Vic,  gazing  pitifully 
around,   "  she  is  his  wife." 

Mr.  Dangar  rose  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  He  tottered  as  he  walked ;  a 
hundred  voices  in  the  air  were  calling  to 
him,  "disgraced  !  disgraced  !  disgraced  !  " 


Half  an  hour  later  another  voice  rung 
through  the  hall,  an  old  woman's  voi<  e 
high-pitched  and  quavering,  —  "Oh, 
Gawd  !  I  said  'twa  comin',  de  boss  am 
dead  !  " 

Victoria's  arms  were  about  Lucia  when 
they  heard  that  awful  cry.  The  girls  of 
Dangar  started  apart  and  stood  trembling, 
afraid  to  listen,  afraid  to  speak.  '1  hen 
Lucia  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  moaned.  "  Oh,  Vic,  I  must  go,  I 
cannot  let  Wild  Willie  die." 


Victoria  Dangar  came  down  the  broad 
stairs  and  walked  hurriedly  along  the  hall 
as  though  her  one  object  in  life  were  to 
get  beyond  all  the  rush  and  bustle  and 
talking  and  gesticulating.  She  went  soft- 
ly in  at  the  open  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  closed  it  after  her ;  then  she 
stood  still,  her  heart  beating  wildly. 

"Oh,  someone  must  give  him  good- 
by,"  she  said,  wringing  her  hands,  "some- 
one must  give  poor  papa  good-by."  She 
went  up  to  the  coffin  and  stooped  over. 
During  her  whole  life  she  will  be  glad 
that  she  kissed  him. 

It  seemed  to  Victoria's  numb  senses- 
that  all  that  could  happen  had  happened, 
that  life  was  something  not  worth  living  ; 
and  then  she  looked  up  suddenly  and 
saw  Miles  Semple's  eyes  bent  upon  her, 
and  before  she  was  aware  of  what  she 
was  doing  she  put  her  hands  out  over  the 
coffin  in  answer  to  that  gaze,  and  Little 
Dip's  preacher  took  them  both  in  his  and 
knew  that  she  had  come  to  him  forever. 
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By  Alfred  J.  Hough. 

OUR  natures  to  the  night  and  day 
Their  qualities  of  life  impart. 
The  heavens  and  earth  grow  old  and  gray 
As  we  grow  old  and  gray  in  heart. 

To  some  the  last  lone  age  appears, 

And  Time  has  nothing  to  fulfil. 
To  others,  lo,  the  endless  years  — 

The  morning  stars  are  singing  still. 


YE   ROMANCE   OF   CASCO    BAY. 

By  Herbert  M.  Sylvester. 
IV. 

STOGUMMOR. 


LL  that  part,  purpart,  and 
portion  of  land,  begin- 
ning at  the  farthermost 
point  of  a  neck  of  land 
called  by  the  Indians 
Machigonne,  and  now 
forever  and  henceforth 
to  be  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  Stogummor,  and  so  along  the  same 
as  it  tendeth  to  the  first  fall  of  a 
little  river  issuing  out  of  a  very  small 
pond,  and  from  thence  overland  to  the 
Falls  of  Pesumsca,  being  the  first  falls  in 
that  river,  upon  a  straight  line,  containing 
by  estimation  from  fall  to  fall  as  aforesaid 
about  one  English  mile,  which  together 
with  said  neck  of  land  which  the  said 
George  Cleeve  and  Richard  Tucker  have 
planted  for  divers  years  already  expired  is 
estimated  in  the  whole  to  be  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  or  thereabouts ;  as  also  one 
island  —  known  by  the  name  of  Hogg 
Island  —  to  the  end  and  full  term  of  two 
thousand  years,  fully  to  be  completed  and 
ended." 

So  read  a  bit  of  faded  blue  paper,  upon 
which  these  lines  were  traced  in  a  delicate 
hand  and  with  a  wonderful  regularity,  the 
beautiful  characters  of  which  had  bleached 
into  an  almost  invisible  yellow  in  some 
parts,  so  that  I  had  much  difficulty  in  de- 
ciphering that  which  has  just  passed  under 
the  reader's  eye  ;  and  even  this  was  fast 
being  destroyed  by  the  mischievous  mice, 
for  its  edges  were  gnawed  on  all  sides, — 
so  evenly  that  they  reminded  me  of  a  kind 
of  handiwork  my  mother  used  to  do  with 
her  pinking  iron. 

This  paper,  though  mutilated,  was  dated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1636,  and 
bore  the  appearance  of  being  quite  an- 
cient, though  it  could  hardly  have  been 
the  original  indenture,  lacking  as  it  did 
the  handsome  seal  of  Gorges,  and  his 
scrawling  signature  as  well ;   for  this  old 


pine  chest  would  be  hardly  the  proper  de- 
pository, even  if  it  were  held  among  the 
treasures  of  this  old  time  hostelry,  for  so 
distinguished  a  document,  in  which  were 
originally  described  the  ancient  boundaries 
ofStogummor,  now  the  site  of  a  certain  fair 
city  ;  but  it  was  an  accurate  copy  certainly 
of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  original  lease 
from  Sir  Ferd.  Gorges  to  the  first  two 
settlers  of  this  part  of  the  country, —  for 
which  considerable  tract  of  country  but  a 
hundred  pounds  were  paid,  with  a  small 
annual  rental  besides.  The  consideration 
for  so  much  land, —  and  there  were  several 
square  miles  of  it,  —  seems  small  indeed; 
but  there  had  been  difficulty  in  effecting 
a  settlement  on  this  same  spot  only  two 
years  before  by  some  adventurers  who 
came  over  from  the  city  of  London  in  the 
good  ship  Plough,  only  to  return  a  few 
months  later,  a  disheartened  and  half- 
starved  colony, —  which  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter,  unless 
the  fact  that  the  Council  of  Plymouth  had 
made  so  many  land-grants  to  one  person 
and  another,  the  boundaries  of  which 
overlapped,  plunging  everybody  into  land 
controversy  who  claimed  an  acre  of  land 
along  the  coast,  furnished  a  stronger  and 
better  reason.  Land  titles  were  much  in 
doubt,  and  Indian  deeds  were  in  many 
instances  preferred  by  settlers  to  deeds 
from  the  English  proprietors.  I  have  in 
mind  a  populous  township  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  great  bay  of  which  this 
purchase  made  the  southern  coast  trend, 
that  was  once  deeded  by  Sachem  Robin 
Hood  for  a  hogshead  of  corn  and  thirty 
pumpkins.  This  lease  was  in  fact  equiva- 
lent to  a  fee  simple,  in  legal  parlance,  the 
seizin  to  which  was  no  doubt  made  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  by  the  lessor  or  his 
agent  giving  to  the  lessee  a  twig  or  bit  of 
earth  taken  from  the  premises  conveyed, — 
a  custom   grown   obsolete  in  these  days 
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of  crowded  populations   and    subdivided 
titles. 

As  everybody  knows  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  matter  at  all,  the  entire 
coast-line  of  the  once  Dominion  of  Maine 
is  remarkable  for  its  historic  places,  its 
islands,  inlets  and  rivers.  Cabot  had 
perhaps  sailed  past  its  wooded  headlands  ; 
"Captyne  John  Smith,"  of  Virginia  fame, 
had  fished  in  its  deep  bays  and  had  filled 
the  sails  of  his  ships  with  its  pine-flav- 
ored land-breeze  and  drenched  them 
with  its  wet,  drifting  mist ;  and  later  it 
was  closely  identified  with  the  settlement 
of  New  France.  It  was  a  part  of  that 
Acadie,  whose  little  village  of  Grand  Pre 
made  it  the  land  of  romance  in  this  new 
world  ;  while  the  floors  of  its  woods  were 
seamed  with  a  bewildering  net-work  of 
trails  that  marked  the  French  occupation 
for  a  century  or  more.  About  the  first 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
pioneer  Jesuits,  Quentin  and  Du  Thet, 
fired  with  holy  zeal  for  the  Church  and  a 
laudable  ambition  for  the  King,  had 
crossed  the  ocean  with  other  French 
adventurers  and  had  planted  the  Cross  at 
Mount  Desert,  where  was  also  established 
the  mission  of  St.  Saviour,  every  sign  of 
which  is  at  this  day  completely  obliter- 
ated. Sieur  de  Champlain  had  wintered 
and  explored  amid  its  deep  snows,  had 
stalked  its  deer  and  moose,  and  had 
snow-shoed  through  its  wildernesses  of 
tall  black  hemlock,  of  which  there  was  an 
abundance  in  the  region  of  the  Penob- 
scot country  about  the  waters  of  the 
Mattawamkeag,  as  there  is  at  this  writing. 
Here,  in  the  heart  of    this  thick  inland 


forest,  was  old  Norridgewack,  a   French 
outpost,  the  scene  of  the  Jesuit   Rasles's 

missionary    work.      It    was    here    in    this 
forest  wilderness  that  this  church  diplo- 
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mat  gathered   his    settlement   of    Indian 

braves,  to  school  them  in  the  white  man's 

art  of  war.     It  was  here  he  built  his  rude 

chapel,  where  were  held  every  night  and 

morning   what  were   to   the   Indians   the 

mystic    services    of    the    Church.      Here 

were  held  in  leash  the  "  half-Frenchfied  " 

Indians,  as  Mather  styled  them,  who  were 

let  loose  at  one  time  or  another  upon  the 

English    settlements    to    the    southward. 

with  Modockawando  or  Castine   at  their 

head ;  a  most  convenient  rendezvous  for 

the    treacherous    redskins,    which    was 

finally  destroyed  by   Col.  Westbrook's 

Penobscot    expedition.      Eastward,    at 

the  mouth  of  this  swift-flowing  Penob- 

cot,  was  the  home  of  this  French  baron, 

Castine,    whose    wigwam    fires    burned 

with  so  steady  a  glow  that  the  waters 

thereabouts  are  tinged  even  now  with 

the  romance  of  the  dusky  maiden  who 

fed  them  and  whose  heart  was  no  less 

warm  toward  her  titled  French  lover. 

In  this  land  of  the  Penobscots  was  the 
mythical  Norombega,  whose  gleaming 
towers  were  the  object  of  many  a  peril- 
ous New  World  pilgrimage  and  delusive 
search  ;  for  it  was  hither,  in  quest  of  this 
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Eldorado  of  the  unexplored  woods,  that 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  sailing  in  the 
brave  ship  Admiral,  when  it  went  down 
off  Cape  Sable  in  an  autumnal  gale,  and 
was  abandoned  by  him  for  a  "  little 
frigate  "  that  foundered  in  the  midst  of 
a  furious  storm  off  the  Azores,  carrying 
down  all  on  board,  —  for  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  her  brave  captain  after  the 
waves  had  hidden  her  binnacle  light  from 
sight.  From  the  time  of  Hieronimas  da 
Verrazano,  who  made  maps  in  1529, 
Norombega  has  been  a  fable ;  and  the 
only  relic  of  the  once  barbaric  city,  if 
such  ever  existed,  was  found  by  Cham- 


plain.        It    was    a 
cross,  very  old  and 
mossy,  buried  in  the 
deeps  of  the  Penob- 
scot   woods,  —  but 
this  was  all.      Its  le- 
gend,— for  there  was 
none   written    upon 
this  wooden  memo- 
rial, —  was    buried 
with  the  man  whose 
last  resting-place  it 
designated ;    but    I 
cannot  help  the 
thought     coming, 
that  here  may  have 
been    interred    the 
remains    of  some 
Christian    knight, 
who  hoped  to  have 
discovered  the  won- 
derful city,  the  roofs 
of    which    were    of 
gold,   supported  by 
pillars  of  silver. 
David  Ingram,  one 
of    Captain    John 
Hawkins's      sailors, 
who   had   been    set 
on  shore  and  desert- 
ed somewhere  about 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
along   with    a    hun- 
dred  others   of   his 
companions,      and 
who  found  his  way 
northward  along  the 
coast    over   the   In- 
dian   trails    to    the 
St.    John    river, 
imagined  he  saw  the   roofs   of  gold  and 
pillars  of  silver  of  this  fabled  city.     But 
the  strange  sights  and  wonderful  Norom- 
bega of  which  he  told  the  wondering  Lon- 
doners, and  in  whose  behalf  Gosnold  and 
Martin    Pring    became    explorers,    were 
never   seen    by    mortal    eye.      It    was    a 
splendid  dream  of  a    rich  and  magnifi- 
cent city,  worthy  of  the  fairest  legendary 
setting,  and  such  as  one  might  make  out 
of  any  wilderness  of  forest  with  its  hori- 
zon of  tapering  spires  and  massy  tops  or 
domes  of  trees  leaning  sheer  against 

"  The  embers  of  the  sunset's  fires 

Along  the  clouds  burned  down  ";  — 
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and  one  can  say,  with  Whittier's  hench- 
man, to  his  Norman  master, 

"  Is  it  a  chapel  bell  that  fills 
The  air  with  its  low  tone?" 

"  Thou  hear'st  the  tinkle  of  the  rills, 
The  insect's  vesper  drone." 

So  it  has  ever  been  amid  the  moss-fes- 
tooned hemlocks  of  this  land  of  shadows 
and  "  beaded  lakes,"  a  legend  and  a 
dream. 

So  much  of  a  digression  from  the  matter 
outlined  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter 
may  be  pardoned,  for  a  mental  pilgrimage 
across  this  old-time  Dominion  of  Maine, 
with  so  much  of  legend  and  romance 
lingering  about  one's  footsteps,  is  not  with- 
out its  charm.  But  to  return  to  its  more 
southerly  part,  to  Stogummor,  which  soon 
became  the  easterly  outpost 
of  the  earlier  English  coloni- 
zation, the  student  of  early 
New  England  history  will  find 
the  coming  hither  of  the  En- 
glish to  have  followed  close 
upon  the  heels  of  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  Saco  river, 
which  may  be  credited  to  the 
enterprise  and  daring  of  Rich- 
ard Vines,  who  was  somewhat 
of  an  adventurer,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  a 
drunken   brawl    in    Virginia 


some  years  afterward.  Here,  upon 
the  Saco  river,  rude  mills  were 
erected,  and  with  a  few  like  rude 
dwellings  they  formed  the  primary 
settlement  of  the  English  in  the 
wilderness  then  known  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony  as  the  1  Jo- 
minion  of  Maine. 

As  the  eastern-bound  traveller 
leaves  the  Saco  of  to-day  behind 
him,  long  barrens  of  shifting  sands 
and  reaches  of  ocean 
shore  widen  o  u  t 
along  his  pathway. 
The  broadly  dyked 
marshes,  fringed  with 
stunted  Norway  pine 
growth,  through 
which  with  many  a 
twist  and  turn  come 
winding  down  the 
waters  of  the  Non- 
such and  Spurwink, 
that  rush  in  with  every  tide  to  slink 
away  a  bit  later  with  scarcely  perceptible 
ebb,  the  hazy  line  of  distant  woods  almost 
as  blue  as  the  sky  that  reaches  so  tenderly 
down  to  meet  it,  and  the  salt  sea-winds 
combine  to  arouse  the  most  pleasurable 
sensations,  impelling  one  to  lay  aside  read- 
ing matter,  and,  with  car  window  wide 
open,  drink  to  the  full  the  enjoyment  of 
the  constantly  changing  scenery  that 
makes  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  breezy 
low-lands  of  old  Scarboro.  A  ride  over 
these  marshes  flecked  with  the  blue  waters 
of  their  salt  creeks,  with  their  flights  of 
sea  birds,  their  peaked  stacks  of  brown 
marsh  hay,  their  shifting  shadows  of  flying 
clouds,  with  the  low-browed  farmhouses 
along  their  uplands,  is  one  of  increasing 
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interest ;  for  hereabouts  and  just  south  of 
land  described  in  the  Gorges  lease  as 
Casco  Neck,  lived  two  men  who,  within  a 
year  and  a  half  after  they  had  built  their 
log  cabins  upon  the  Scarboro  clearings, 
left  them  to  become  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  so-called  Stogummor.  It  was  about 
these  low,  green,  salt-marsh  levels,  where 
in  the  time  of  Mary  Garvin, 


At   Ebb  Tide. 

"  Westward  on  the  sea  winds 
That  damp  and  gusty  grew, 

Over  cedars  darkening  inland 
The  smokes  of  Spurwink  blew," 

that  George  Cleeve  lived.  Here  his  nar- 
row acres  were  cleared.  Here  he  planted 
his  corn  among  the  blackened  stumps  of 
the  newly-burnt  lands. 

The  traveller  by  sea  to  the  eastward 
must  needs  pass  an  island,  once  quite 
populous  and  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance  ;  but  now  only  a  single 
weather-stained  farmhouse  is 
to  be  seen  where  once  were 
rude  wharves  and  storehouses 
for  furs  and  fish,  for  Rich- 
mond's Island,  in  the  day  of 
the  English  Trelawney,  was, 
with  Monhegan  and  Pema- 
quid,  one  of  the  trading-posts 
along  the  coast.  The  curing 
of  cod,  hake,  and  haddock 
was  its  principal  industry, 
and  a  very  lucrative  one  it 
was  ;  for  a  great  many  vessels 
came  into  these  waters  to  get 
their    cargoes   by   hook   and 


line.  Captain  John  Smith  thought  it  a  great 
coast  for  fisheries  as  early  as  1614,  and, 
in  writing  of  the  industry  of  this  region, 
says  :  "  And  is  it  not  pretty  sport  to  pull 
up  twopence,  sixpence,  and  twelvepence 
as  fast  as  you  can  haul  and  throw  a 
line?"  Before  Trelawney  came,  fishing 
had  become  a  profitable  industry.  One 
Walter  Bagnall,  who  settled  here  to  trade 
with  the  Indians, 
made  great  profit  to 
himself,  if  all  ac- 
counts are  true,  al- 
though in  a  way 
which  gave  him  a 
somewhat  unsavory 
reputation,  and 
brought  him,  a  few 
years  later,  a  punish- 
ment no  less  ter- 
rible than  unex- 
pected ;  for  Bagnall 
was  found  one 
morning  in  his  kit- 
chen foully  murder- 
ed, with  every  mark 
of  savage  cruelty. 
It  was  rumored  that 
this  man  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  and 
dishonesty  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  ; 
but  who  of  the  many  who  came  to  Rich- 
mond's Island  to  barter  their  furs  for 
English  muskets  and  ammunition  took 
summary  vengeance  on  their  defrauder 
was  never  discovered.  The  crime,  if 
crime  it  was  to  rid  the  colony  of  so  dis- 
reputable a  character,  may  have  been 
committed  in  just  such  a  dark,  gloomy- 
looking,  weather-worn,  low-roofed  house 
as   the   solitary   dwelling  of  now-a-days, 
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that  seems  to  be  always  looking  out  to 
sea  through  its  glimmering  window-panes, 
with  no  other  sign  of  human  interest  about 
it  than  the  thin  ribbon  of  bluish-white 
smoke  ever  hastening  seaward  on  the 
winds  that  blow  so  stiffly  off  this  slender 
rib  of  wooded  mainland,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  its  neighbor,  Black 
Point.  Whether  they  blew  from  Prout's 
Neck  or  Black  Point  matters  little,  for 
both  are  honorable  landmarks  of  colonial 
history,  and  are  not  without  their  local 
tragedies,  enacted  when  Mogg  Megone 
and  the  outlaw  Johnny  Bonython  were 
alive  to  put  their  heads  together  to  out- 
wit the  English  settler. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  grim  justice 
in  the  trial  of  Bagnall  in  the  rudely- 
timbered  kitchen  of  the  old  trading-house 
by  these  untutored  children  of  the  woods, 
in  the  gloomy  secrecy  and  silence  of  the 
night-time,  with  no  one  to  motion  a  stay 
of  proceedings  on  his  behalf.  As  one 
thinks  now-a-days  of  the  corruption  in 
high  places,  and  the  leniency  of  courts 
and  juries,  it  is  only  to  sigh  sometimes 
for  a  return,  if  only  for  a  brief  time,  to 
the  more  primitive  days,  when  Justice 
gave  unsparing  judgment,  and,  blind  as 
she  was  supposed  to  be,  saw  her  judg- 
ment executed.  What  a  grim  picture 
this  single  episode  of  colonial  life  —  the 
darkness  of  night,  the  isolated  island 
amid  the  gleaming  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea,  its  black  landings  and  group  of 
storehouses,  their  lonely  tenant  and  the 
murder  !  There  is  nothing  to  fear,  for 
these  are  peaceful  times,  —  so  Bagnall  may 
have  thought.  In  the  low-studded  room 
the  stout  oaken  beams  that  reach  across 
its  ceiling,  seamed  with  deep  shadows, 
catch  the  fitful  glow  of  the  smouldering 
logs  piled  against  the  broad  back  of  the 
kitchen  fire-place,  and  the  trader  drowses 
in  his  three-cornered  chair,  while  the  old 
clock  in  its  corner  tells  an  hour  that  lacks 
one  to  midnight.  Its  loud  striking  falls  un- 
heeded upon  the  ear  of  this  keeper  of  the 
store-houses ;  and  the  notes  of  its  swing- 
ing pendulum  grow  sharper  and  more 
acute  as  the  shadows  deepen  among  the 
kitchen  cross-beams,  and  as  the  fire  gets 
lower  down.  There  is  a  sound  of  moan- 
ing, uneasy  waters  on  the  shore  below  the 
fishyards,  an  undertone   of    complaining 


as  of  smothered  speech  ;  and  the  wind, 
damp  with  rain  prophecies,  has  an  omin- 
ous threat,  a  surly  hint  of  danger  about 
it,  as  it  blows  up  from  the  sea  against  the 
landward  gables  of  these  log-built  houses. 
The  black  clouds  scud  over  the  low  roofs, 
over  their  single  square-topped  chimney, 
coaxing  its  single  thread  of  smoke  after 
them,  with  noiseless  footsteps,  and  the 
wind  hastens  after.  The  sleeper  drops 
his  head  lower,  lower  still ;  the  drowse- 
has  deepened  into  a  slumber.  A  pewter 
mug  upon  the  oaken  deal  table  just  within 
reach,  that  has  a  smell  of  rum  about  it 
and  that  holds  close  companionship  with 
a  pewter  candle-stick,  the  flame  of  whose 
burned-out  tallow  dip  has  already  sput- 
tered itself  out  of  existence,  might,  if  it 
could  speak,  tell  one  why  its  master  sleeps 
so  soundly.  It  is  a  long  sleep  and  a  deep 
one.  With  the  glimmer  of  far-off  stars 
at  the  little  square  window  there  are 
shadows  of  dusky  faces.  Oh,  that  this 
man  were  awake  !  But  it  would  avail 
him  little  against  such  odds.  There  are 
noiseless  fingers  at  the  latch ;  and  creep- 
ing noiselessly  over  its  threshold,  come 
one,  two,  three,  yes,  a  half-score  of  sav- 
ages, who  gather  stealthily  about  their 
victim,  to  look  with  long,  silent  gaze 
upon  him,  with  a  hatred  that  tinges  his 
dreams  with  trouble.  Bagnall' s  sleep 
grows  fitful  under  the  subtile  influence 
that  is  impelling  him  toward  wakefulness, 
with  such  unwelcome  company  about,  of 
whose  presence  he  is  yet  unconscious. 
Some  occult  operator  is  telegraphing  over 
one  nerve  circuit  and  another  the  pre- 
monition of  danger ;  the  sleeper  sleeps 
on  uneasily.  The  clock  ticks  on  in  sober 
fashion,  —  only  the  brands  on  the  hearth 
disturb  its  rhythmic  monotone  ;  while  the 
smoke  from  the  wavering  flame  steals  up 
the  chimney,  an  endless  gray  thread  that 
is  being  unwound  from  a  pile  of  dulling 
embers  onto  the  reel  of  the  winds,  that 
come  now  in  gusts,  to  crash  against  roof 
and  gable.  There  is  a  dash  of  rain  on 
the  window  and  a  low  muttering  of  thun- 
der in  the  southwest.  How  still,  how 
like  statues,  stand  these  dusky  figures  in 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  low-walled 
kitchen  biding  the  slow  awakening  of  this 
man  whose  sleep  is  so  crowded  with  weird 
vagaries,  as  his  unsentient  self  is  hemmed 
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about  with  a  cordon  of  painted 
demons.  See — how  the  doom- 
ed man  twists  and  turns,  as  if 
his  chair  were  one  of  inquisi- 
torial torture  !  He  mutters 
the  name  of  Squidrayset 
There  are  other  strange  sounds 
that  drop  from  the  sleeper's 
lips,  but  they  are  lost  in  the 
beating  of  the  storm  on  the 
thick  roof.  The  big  wet  drops 
come  down  the  wide  throat 
of  the  chimney  as  if  to  ex- 
tinguish what  little  fire  re- 
mains in  the  huge  fireplace. 
The  old  time-piece  has  begun 
its  stroke  of  midnight,  one,  two,  three  !  Sss 
— t !  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  !  It  comes 
so  near  that  one  can  hear  the  swish  of  its 
falling  bolt,  and  the  room  is  filled  with  a 
tremulous,  pallid  light.  A  deafening 
crash  !  Bagnall  is  at  last  awake.  With 
blurred  vision  and  comprehension  dulled 
by  sleep  he  is  at  last  aware  of  his  silent, 
unheralded  visitors,  whose  coming  hither 
at  this  untimely  hour  bodes  no  good  to 
him.  A  wild  cry  of  terror,  a  struggle  in 
the  darkness  —  and  the  trader  is  thrown 
backward  and  pinioned  into  his  ^chair. 
The  fire  is  replenished 

"  With  the  yellow  knots  of  the  pitch-pine  tree, 
Whose  flaring  light,  as  they  kindle,  falls  " 

on  the  rough  stones  of  the  broad  jamb 
with  its  deep-black,  sooty  flue,  that  yawns 

like    the    entrance    to    some        

hellish  pit,  on  the  black  cross 
timbers  and  hemlock  floors, 
up  and  down  the  rough  plas- 
tered wall,  against  which  stand 
out  in  sharp  relief 
the  burly  shapes  of 
the  savages. 

Bagnall  is  on 
trial   for   his    life. 

"Ugh!  " 

It  is  the  sign, 
and  the  hunting- 
k nive s  are  out- 
thrust  in  the  red 
firelight.  Their 
baleful  gleaming 
is  the  ominous 
announcement  that  the  silent  arraignment 


An  Old   Neighbor. 

ing  of  a  dozen  cruel  blades,  —  a  yell  of 
despairing  agony,  —  then  the  silence  of 
the  midnight  comes  once  more. 

Is  this  tallest,  broadest-shouldered  of 
them  all  Scitterygusset,  the  sachem  of  the 
Presumpscots,  or  Mogg,  the  sachem  of 
the  Saco  lands  —  or  is  it  poor  Ruth  Bony- 
thon's  father,  the  unscrupulous  outlaw, 
who  has  come  to  settle  his  account  with 
the  man  who  has  given  him  only  rum  for 
his  peltry?  No  one  will  ever  know; 
for,  the  murder  done,  its  doers  steal  away 
as  quietly  as  they  came,  and  the  mur- 
dered man  is  left  alone  with  his  coveted 
gains. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  waters  with  the 
next  dawn,  and  set  over  Scarboro  woods 
with  the  next  eventide,  with  only  this 
picture  between  : 


The  Cleeve  Monument,  commemorating  the 
Founding  of  Portland. 


is  over.     The   circle   narrows   about  the 

victim.     Now  the  verdict.     A  swift  flash-     coast,   is   best   known  for  its   spring  and 


"The  low,  bare  flats  at   ebb  tide, 

the  rush  of  the  sea  at  flood, 
Through  inlet  and  creek  and  river, 

from  dike  to  upland  wood; 
The  gulls  in  the  red  of  morning,  the 
fish  -  hawk's    rise    and 
fall,—" 

with  never  a  sail  in 
sight.  The  old 
wharves  and  store- 
houses have  long 
since  disappeared 
with  never  a  sign  of 
them  left,  although 
memory  lingers  ten- 
derly around  the 
spot ;  forgotten  is  the 
end  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous trader ;  and  Richmond's  Island,  like 
thousands  of  its  kind  up  and  down  the 
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fall  flights  of  water-fowl,  that  afford  ex- 
cellent shooting  for  the  neighboring 
sportsmen. 

One  late  summer  day  in  1632  a  small 
vessel  appeared  off  Poodack  shore,  trim- 
ming her  sails  past  this  bold  cape  of 
many  islands,  beating  up  the  lower  road- 
stead of  Casco  Bay,  with  Hogg  Island 
over  her  starboard  rail.  A  motley  freight 
comprised  her  bill  of  lading,  if  she  had 
any,  which  is  doubtful,  as  this  voyage 
took  place  before  the  day  of  custom- 
houses. Men,  women  and  cattle  and  rude 
utensils  and  furniture  were  huddled  to- 
gether under  the  sheltered  coolness  of 
her  dun-colored  sails,  their  soft  gray 
shadows  deepening  and  lengthening  as 
the  afternoon  wore  on.  Instead  of  broad 
acres  of  roofs,  with  scores  of  stately 
towers  and  mellow  haze  of  low-lying 
smokes,  to  greet  this  strange  wayfarer  of 
the  sea ;  instead  of  slips  and  spacious 
docks,  only  a  rib  of  yellow  sand, —  and 
overlooking  it  a  long  ridge  of  woodland 
lay  outstretched  under  the  summer  sun. 
A  New  World  wilderness  of  forest-clad 
peninsula,  with  many  a  morass  and 
whortle-berry  swamp  and  run  of  spark- 
ling spring  water  within  its  dense  growths 
of  oak  and  pine  ;  the  roaming  ground  of 
wild  beasts  and  of  Mogg  Megone,  who  in 
after  days  sold  a  part  of  it  to  Sagamore 
Bonython  in  consideration  that  his  pale- 
faced  daughter  should 

"  sit  in  the  Sachem's  door, 
And  braid  the  mats  for  his  wigwam  floor, 
And  broil  his  fish  and  tender  fawn, 
And  weave  his  wampum  and  grind  his  corn;  " 

a  thing  which  never  came  to  pass,  though 
the  deed  was  made  and  Mogg's  signature 
of  a  hunter's  bow  duly  affixed. 

Two  years  after  the  murder  of  Bag- 
nail,  and  the  date  of  the  tragedy  is  put 
down  as  Oct.  3,  1631,  the  Council  of 
Plymouth  granted    to  Robert  Trelawney 


and    Muses    Goodyeare,    merchant 
Portsmouth,    Eng.,  this   island,    and   out 
of  the  ruins  of   Bagnall's  cabin  arose  that 
of  John  Winter,  as  Trelawney's  agent,  a 

man  who,  if  history  tells  the  truth,  was 
not  less  scrupulous  than  his  predecessor, 
though  more  politic.     But  Walter  Bagnall 

was  the  first  white  man  to  occupy  any 
part  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  Fal- 
mouth, living  at  Richmond's  Island  i  - 
early  as  1628.  "Where  he  came  from,  or 
who  he  was,  is  uncertain.  Sainsbury  in 
his  "Calendar  of  Colonial  Tapers"  says, 
"Dec.  2,  1631,  Patents  to  Walter  Bagnall 
for  a  small  island  called  Richmond,  with 
1500  acres  of  land."  Winthrop  says, 
"  He  lived  alone  upon  his  island,  and  in 
three  years  had  accumulated  about  400^ 
by  his  trade  with  the  Indians,  whom  he 
much  wronged." 

Up  the  harbor  came  the  little  vessel,  to 
the  tawny  sands  that  then  lay  so  still  and 
peaceful  under  the  shelter  of  their  lofty 
promontory.  It  was  Cleeve,  who  had 
sailed  hither  from  Scarboro  marshes, 
hoping  to  avoid  hereafter  the  covetous 
interference  of  Trelawney's  agent ;  and  it 
was  Cleeve's  destiny  to  lay  here  the  foun- 
dation of  a  memorable  old  town. 

What  a  fine  old  town  it  is  !  To  the 
north  ebb  and  flow  the  broad  waters  of 
an  ocean  inlet ;  eastward  is  the  island- 
crowded  bay,  that  reaches  almost  to  Pema- 
quid  ;  on  the  south  is  an  estuary  of  the 
sea,  that  runs  west  and  south  around  its 
curving  shores,  making  at  high  tide  al- 
most an  island  of  this  wild  country  of  the 
old  days,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  which 
the  reader  has  already  scanned  ; 

"  Which  stretches  away  on  either  hand. 
As  far  about  as  my  feet  can  stray 
In  the  half  of  a  gentle  summer's  day;" 

and  which  held  the  romance  of  old  Sto- 
gummor. 


NESBITT. 

By  Ada  Marie  Peck. 


HEN  NESBITT  came 
across  lots  on  a  cold, 
breezy  morning,  it  was  like 
the  approach  of  a  ship  un- 
der full  sail ;  for,  on  such 
mornings,  he  wore  an  old 
great-coat  with  ample 
skirts  that  fluttered  out  on  each  side 
and  aided  or  impeded  his  progress,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  of  the  wind.  The 
waist  of  the  coat  was  long,  and  was 
fastened  with  a  row  of  brass  buttons  ;  the 
sleeves  were  short  and  tight,  and  his  long 
thin  arms  snugly  encased  by  them,  finished 
as  to  his  hands  with  bulbous-looking 
fringed  mittens,  looked  like  overgrown 
tadpoles.  His  hat  or  cap  was  most 
often  a  memento  of  somebody's  bygone 
gentility,  and  was  of  felt,  plush,  or  silk, 
just  as  it  happened ;  sometimes  too  large, 
and  sometimes  too  small ;  and  occasion- 
ally bell-crowned,  with  the  least  suspicion 
of  a  gloss.  Then  he  talked  about  his 
Spanish  blood,  for  there  was  a  dash  of  it 
in  his  veins,  as  well  as  an  admixture  of 
Indian.  He  gave  evidence  physically  of 
the  different  nationalities  of  which  he  was 
composed.  In  clearly-cut  features  and  a 
certain  dignity  of  manner  might  be 
traced  the  Spanish  blood ;  while  Indian 
characteristics  showed  in  the  erect,  wiry 
figure,  and  in  his  gait ;  in  phraseology 
the  Yankee  leaven  was  plain  enough. 

But  to  have  seen  Nesbitt,  followed  by 
his  faithful  hound,  Nicodemus,  coming  in 
a  snow-storm,  his  long  locks,  shaggy 
beard,  and  the  back  and  ears  of  the  dog 
snow-laden  —  the  picture  brought  out 
and  rendered  weird  and  fantastic  by  the 
peculiar  chiara-oscuro  of  a  winter  twi- 
light, was  to  see  something  to  remember. 
One  thought  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  and 
his  spectral  hound.  To  have  seen  his 
house  was  also  something  to  remember. 
Not  that  you  could  tell  its  material.  It 
might  have  been  log,  or  adobe,  or  framed 
or  clapboarded,  but  its  appearance  indi- 
cated that  it  was  made  of  the  skins  of 
different  animals  ;  what  they  were  stretched 


upon  mattered  not.  There  they  were,  in 
different  stages  of  curing  :  mink,  raccoon, 
woodchuck,  muskrat,  skunk, —  yes,  surely 
the  latter ;  and  there  were  odors  —  and 
odors  not  of  Araby  the  blest,  either  !  In 
front  of  the  house  was  a  dead  plum  tree 
that  bore  dead  fruitage  in  the  shape  of 
the  carcass  of  some  animal  hung  to  it  by 
the  tail  and  awaiting  its  turn  to  be 
skinned. 

Inside  of  the  house,  in  the  living-room, 
were  odds  and  ends  of  tables,  stools,  and 
chairs.  In  one  corner  stood  a  tall  clock 
that,  having  been  deprived  of  its  tongue, 
could  no  longer  tell  the  time ;  its  face 
was  a  blank,  for  its  features  had  been  re- 
moved or  obliterated ;  and  the  space  in 
which  the  pendulum  had  been  wont  to 
solemnly  swing  was  packed  full  of  whip- 
stalks,  whittled,  shaved,  sand-papered  and 
shaped  with  such  delicacy  and  slender- 
ness  of  proportions,  although  durable 
enough,  as  Nesbitt  alone  could  shape 
them.  Near  the  clock  was  a  pile  of 
neatly-finished  axe-helves  and  a  two- 
gallon  jug  of  skunk-oil  for  market.  They 
were  commodities  of  which  the  country 
merchants  complained  they  had  more 
than  enough,  yet  could  not  refuse  to  take 
in  exchange  for  the  "  tea,  tobacky  an' 
pipes,"  so  necessary  to  the  old  man's 
comfort.  From  the  ceiling  guns,  powder 
horns,  and  flasks  without  number  were 
suspended, —  for  Nesbitt  was  a  veritable 
Nimrod.  Wise  in  forest  ways,  learned  in 
woods-lore,  an  unerring  aim,  a  sure  shot, 
what  boy  but  thought  it  the  acme  of 
earthly  pleasure  to  go  hunting,  and  es- 
pecially to  go  "cooning,"  with  him  ! 

A  mild  September  evening  was  the 
fittest  time ;  and  Nesbitt  led  the  way 
with  his  trusty  rifle  and  with  an  old-fash- 
ioned semi-circular  tin  lantern  with  a 
candle  in  it,  Nicodemus  following  closely 
in  his  wake,  and  the  "boys"  stumbling 
along ;  stumbling,  because  they  tried  so 
hard  to  go  softly.  Not  a  ghost  of  a 
whistle,  not  a  word  save  now  and  then  a 
subdued    whisper  — "  Do    you  see    any- 
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thing?  Do  you  hear  anything?"  So 
they  skirted  the  cornfield,  when  their 
leader  suddenly  bent,  put  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  then  —  "Arter  him,  Nick  !  take 
him,  old  fellah  !  "  The  dog  needed  no 
second  bidding;  a  bound  and  a  crack- 
ing of  corn-stalks,  and  away  he  went,  all 
following  swiftly,  out  of  the  corn-field  in- 
to the  woods,  through  the  woods  into 
the  swamp  !  "There,  do  ye  hear  that? 
Durned  if  he  hain't  got  him  !  "  exclaimed 
Nesbitt,  some  exultant  note  in  the  hound's 
deep  baying  conveying  the  intelligence 
to  his  master's  accustomed  ear.  Follow- 
ing the  sound,  they  found  Nick  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  tree  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  swamp,  leaping  and  barking  with 
frantic  eagerness.  The  practiced  eye  of 
the  old  hunter  took  in  the  situation  at 
a  glance.  "  Durned  if  th'  tarnal  critter 
ain't  perched  up  in  th'  topermost 
crotch  !  "  said  he. 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  Nick  ain't  in  th'  habit  o'  lyin',"  he 
answered  tersely.  "  Sorry  to  disappint 
ye,  boys,  but  we  can't  fotch  him  ter 
night.  So  I'll  jest  tie  this  'ere  box-coat 
round  th'  tree,  an'  build  a  little  fire  an' 
leave  th'  dog  to  take  care  on  him ;  ye 
come  over  airly  in  th'  mornin'  an'  we'll 
fix  him." 

"  But  he'll  get  away  !  "  chorussed  the 
**  disappinted  "  boys. 

"  Not  by  a  durned  sight  !  he  dussent 
come  down  over  that  ar'  coat ;  ef  he  did, 
he'd  be  afraid  of  the  fire  —  an'  Nick 
wouldn't  let  him  go  anyway,  would  ye  old 
fellah  ?  "  and  Nesbitt  would  stoop  and  pat 
the  head  of  his  faithful  companion. 

The  boys  went  home  to  dream  of  being 
in  at  the  death,  and  to  rise  at  early  dawn, 
promptly  repairing  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, when  Nesbitt's  never-failing  rifle 
brought  the  game  to  the  ground. 

Nesbitt  was  equally  expert  as  a  trapper. 
Perhaps  a  thrifty  housewife  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, after  having  labored  patiently 
with  a  brood  of  turkeys,  bringing  them 
safely  through  all  the  ills  to  which  turkey 
flesh  is  heir ;  after  having  made  endless 
cottage  cheese  for  them,  dosed  them  with 
peppercorns,  snuff,  sulphur,  what  not,  had 
seen  them  arrive  at  the  condition  of 
plumpv  finely  grown  fowls,  roosting  night 
after  night  in  a  well-conducted  row  on 


the  barn-yard  fence,  and  congratulated 
herself. 

"Why?  where's  my  lead-colored  hen 
turkey?"  she  anxiously  questions  her 
better  half  one  morning. 

"  Don't  know  ;  hav'n't  seen  her,  "  re- 
turns Farmer  Dobson. 

"Somebody  has  stolen  that  turkey:" 
says  she  excitedly. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  '  stole  it  !  '  more  likely 
something  caught  it." 

The  next  morning  another  is  missing, 
then  another  —  the  housewife  is  in  des- 
pair ;  she  meant  to  buy  a  silver-plated 
cake  basket  with  her  "  turkey-money  "  — 
a  basket  that  should  be  the  envy  of  her 
neighborhood  —  something  must  be  done  ! 
She  decides  to  appeal  to  Nesbitt,  and 
wonders  she  hadn't  thought  of  it  before. 

"  I  reckon  it's  an  owl,"  says  that  oracle. 

"An  owl !  Why,  an  owl  couldn't  kill  one 
of  those  great  turkeys." 

"  Oh  yes'm,  yes'm ;  one  o'  them  ar' 
big  owls  wouldn't  think  nothin'  o'  carry- 
in'  off  one  o'  them  ar'  turkeys." 

So  he  set  a  trap  and  caught  the 
poacher,  an  immense  owl ;  and  the  house- 
wife's heart  was  full  of  gratitude  and 
peace. 

It  was  like  going  to  Wonderland  to  go 
to  Nesbitt's  house  on  a  long  winter  even- 
ing and  listen  to  his  stories.  At  such 
times,  broken-legged  stools,  rickety  chairs 
and  inverted  nail  kegs  were  brought  for- 
ward and  occupied  by  an  eager  and  de- 
lighted audience.  It  was  like  being  in 
a  "burning  fiery  furnace"  though,  for 
in  honor  of  the  occasion  he  was  wont  to 
heat  the  old  "  Buck"  stove  seven  times, 
taking  off  the  top,  filling  with  wood  and 
"  chinkin'  in  "  with  chips  until  the  heat 
reached  what  he  considered  a  hospitable 
degree.  Then  such  marvelous  narratives 
as  were  related  !  He  was  given  to  ex- 
aggeration. He  was  geographically  all 
astray;  but  the  "boys"  didn't  care  for 
that,  and  almost  began  to  think  he  was 
right  and  Mitchell  wrong. 

Sometimes,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  he 
would  stop  at  the  end  of  a  row  in  the 
cornfield,  push  back  his  tattered  straw 
hat,  wipe  his  heated  face  with  his  shirt 
sleeve,  lean  on  his  hoe-handle  to  rest, 
and  relate  something  like  this  : 

"  It  was  in  1842  when  I  sailed  up  th' 
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River  St.  Lawrence  right  out  into  th'  Gulf 
o'  Mexico.  By  thundah  !  What  banks 
them  ar'  was  —  all  o'  three  hundred  foot 
high  !  th'  boat  was  druv  aground  right  at 
th'  foot  of  'em,  and  durned  ef  we  didn't 
hev  a  tussle  ter  climb  'em."  As  he  waxed 
eloquent  he  dropped  his  hoe,  gesticulat- 
ing vigorously,  brandishing  his  brawny 
arms  as  he  told  of  hair's-breadth  escapes 
and  hand-to-hand  fights  with  "  bars " 
and  "  painters."  And  all  the  while  the 
boys  stood  around  with  wide-open  eyes 
and  mouths  agape. 

If,  in  haying-time,  he  stopped  to 
sharpen  his  scythe,  it  was  the  signal  for  a 
gathering ;  for  his  resting-spells  were 
usually  productive  of  a  story,  or  of  some 
rare  bit  of  information. 

"It's  nothin'  ter  find  a  bee-tree,"  he'd 
say.  "  Do  ye  see  that  ar'  bee  ?  Waal, 
he's  a-goin'  ter  one.  Th'  best  way  ter 
line  'em  is  to  take  a  little  box  an'  put 
honey  in  half  on  it,  an'  ketch  a  bee  — 
ye'll  find  'em  on  thistle  or  clover  tops  — 
an'  put  in  t'other  half;  then,  when  he's 
had  his  fill  o'  honey,  let  him  go  ;  pretty, 
soon  he'll  come  back  an'  bring  a  pardner, 
then  kerry  th'  box  along  a  ways,  then  let 
'em  both  go  an'  they'll  come  back  with  a 
half  a  dozen.  By  this  time  ye're  most 
to  th'  woods ;  now  jist  set  that  ar'  box 
on  a  stump,  an'  there'll  so  many  on  'em 
come  ter  it,  that  ye  ken  line  'em  right 
straight  ter  th'  tree. 

"Talkin'  o'  honey,"  continued  Nesbitt, 
"  makes  me  think  o'  methiglin.  Now 
that  ar'  is  a  mighty  cur'us  drink ;  don't 
hev  any  effect  on  a  fellah  till  a  long  time 
arterwards.  One  winter,  when  I  was  a 
choppin'  down  ter  th'  Holler,  I  was  a 
comin'  along  purty  cold  an'  tired  arter 
my  day's  work,  an'  jist  as  I  was  goin'  by 
th'  Squire's,  he  called  me  in  ter  rest,  an' 
hev  some  methiglin  ter  warm  me  up.  I 
didn't  know  what  sort  o'  stuff  'twas,  an' 
drunk  a  mess  on  it ;  an'  ef  ye'll  b'lieve 
me,  I  didn't  feel  it  till  twenty-four  hours 
arterwards  ;  when,  by  golden,  ef  I  wa'n't 
so  durned  drunk  I  couldn't  walk  straight  !  " 

Nesbit  had  great  reverence  for  his  an- 
cestors, and  invested  their  belongings  — 
which  were  largely  imaginary  —  with  re- 
markable qualities.  Not  that  he  meant 
to  be  untruthful ;  but  his  imagination  was 
vivid,   and   exaggeration  was  a  part  and 


parcel  of  his  nature.  Especially  did  he 
delight  to  talk  of  his  "  father's  father's  " 
possessions.  A  gentleman  after  using  a 
spy  glass  to  see  if  the  cattle  on  a  distant 
part  of  the  farm  had  broken  through  the 
fences,  handed  it  to  Nesbitt,  who,  after 
looking  through  it,  remarked  graciously 
that  it  was  a  good  enough  glass,  but  not 
such  a  "  telerscape  "  as  was  his  "  father's 
father's."  "Why,"  said  he,  "ye  could 
see  th'  ekernocshal  line  through  it  jist  as 
plain  as  ye  ken  see  that  ar'  clothes-line  !  " 
Nesbitt  was  a  student  of  nature,  if  not 
of  books.  He  watched  the  clouds  and 
could  tell  you  what  they  portended ;  that 
"a  curdled  sky  never  goes  twenty- four 
hours  dry  "  ;   that 

"  Red  at  night 

Is  th'  sailor's  delight; 
Red  in  th'  mornin' 

Th'  sailor  takes  warnin'." 

If  the  farm  hands  were  out  in  the  hay- 
field  on  a  doubtful  morning,  Nesbitt 
would  shade  his  eyes  with  his  great  brown 
hand  and  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  around 
the  horizon.  "I  dunno,  I  dunno,"  he 
would  say,  shaking  his  head.  "  Th'  rob- 
in's a  singin'  fur  rain ;  th'  cuckoo's  cried 
three  times,  th'  maple-leaves  ar'  a  show- 
in'  their  linin's,  an'  I  guess  'twon't  be 
much  of  a  hay  day."  Then  the  farmer 
would  hasten  to  have  the  hay  raked  into 
windrows  and  bunched,  for  he  had  more 
faith  in  Nesbitt  than  in  the  barometer. 

Nesbitt  could  tell  you  the  nesting- 
places  of  the  birds,  the  color  and  size  of 
their  eggs,  and  their  habits.  "  Th'  pa- 
tridge  can't  be  tamed,"  he'd  say,  "it's 
wild,  like  an  Ijun ;  ye  may  bring  a  pa- 
tridge  chick  to  th'  house  an'  feed  it,  an' 
tend  it,  an'  it'll  droop  an'  die  ;  its  sper- 
it's  what  ye  can't  tame.  Ye  can't  tame 
a  jay,  nuther."  He  knew  where  the  lady- 
fern  grew,  and  the  spotted  "  lady-slip- 
pers" ;  where  the  ground  nuts  were  thick- 
est ;  and  in  their  time,  the  wild  cucum- 
bers and  grapes.  If  you  had  an  ailment,, 
he  had  an  "  arb  "  that  was  a  specific  for 
it ;  and  could  compound  of  "  black-cher- 
rytree  an'  prickly-ash  bark,  dandeline  an' 
dock  roots  an'  sasprilla,"  a  most  invigor- 
ating "spring  syrup."  He  loved  even 
the  simplest  flower  ;  and  out  in  the  sugar 
bush  in  boiling-time,  he  would  stop  when 
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gathering  sap  to  pick  a  bunch  of  clay- 
tonias,  which  he  would  hold  in  his  great 
brawny  hand  as  tenderly  as  the  most  deli- 
cate lady  would  have  held  them. 

"They're  purty  things,  ain't  they?" 
he'd  say.  "  See  all  them  ar'  cur'us  leetle 
streaks  —  th'  Old  Gentleman  Above 
knows  how  ter  mark  'em  off,  I  tell 
ye  !  " 

He  did  not  use  the  phrase  irreverently  ; 
indeed  he  meant  to  be  most  reverent, 
but  there  were  occasions  when  he  was, 
instead,  ludicrous.  A  young  man  visit- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  returned  from  a 
fishing  excursion  with  a  string  of  very 
small  fishes.  Nesbitt,  after  looking  at  them 
rather  contemptuously,  remarked  sarcas- 
tically :  "  Them  ar'  ain't  much  sech 
fishes  as  th'  Old  Gentleman  Above  hed 
on  th'  mount." 

But  the  time  came  when  the  old  hunt- 
er's keen  eyes  grew  dim,  when  the  stal- 
wart frame  became  bent,  and  his  step 
faltered ;  he  was  wasting  away  with  an 
incurable  internal  disease  ;  but  how  pa- 
tiently, how  heroically  he  bore  his  afflic- 
tion !  When  he  became  confined  to  the 
house  he  was  asked  by  one  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  him  occasionally  and 
reading  to  him,  if  he  was  any  better. 

"  Not  much,  not  much  !  "  he  answered, 
shaking  his  head  wearily.  "  An'  these  'ere 
pleasant  days  make  me  feel  so  oneasy 
like.  I  want  ter  take  my  gun  an'  git  out 
inter  th'  cool  woods.  Th'  bumble  bees, 
they  buzz  inter  the  window ;  th'  butter- 
flies go  a  flutterin'  by,  and  sometimes  I 
drop  off  ter  sleep  an'  dream  I'm  out  in 
th'  hay-field  a  pitchin'  on  ;  or  I'm  down 
by  th'  deep  brook  a  fishin'  arter  trout  — 


then  I  wake  up  suddin  like-,    an'  my   pain 
comes  on  agin." 

Poor  old    man  !   there  he  lay,  uncom- 
plaining, save  that  he  was  "  oneasy  like  "  ; 
attenuated,    hollow-eyed,    deep   lin< 
suffering  on  his  face,   racked  by  terrible 
pain,  yet  no  murmur  !   Onanoth<  i 
ion,  being  asked  how  he  felt,  he  replied  : 

"Oh  toler'ble,  toler'ble ;  but  ]  shan't 
last  long.  Don't  ye  see  them  ar'  leaves  a 
hangin'  ter  th'  trees  an'  tremblin'  like? 
My  spirit  hangs  ter  my  body  jest  so  —  th' 
leaves  are  almost  ready  ter  fall,  an'  1 
shall  go  with   'em." 

"  xAre  you  at  peace  in  your  mind  ?  "  he 
was  questioned. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  his  dim  eyes 
momentarily  brightening,  as  he  put  one 
thin  hand  on  his  heart  and  raised  the 
other  to  his  head  ;  "here's  where  I'm 
most  comfort'ble.  I  think  an'  think  'bout 
it  in  my  poor  way.  I  don't  know  nothin' 
'bout  churches  an'  gospils,  any  more  than 
that  ther's  Methodys  an'  Piscopels ;  but  I 
dob'lievether's  an  Old  Gentleman  Abore 
what'll  take  care  o'  all  on  us."  He  look- 
ed solemnly  upward,  continuing  :  "  My 
leetle  gal,  she's  thar,  an'  I'm  agoin'  soon, 
an'  I  know  he  won't  turn  me  away  be- 
cause I'm  a  poor,  igerant,  uneddicated 
man.  So  ye  see  I  ain't  afeard  ;  an'  I  hope 
't  wont  be  long  first." 

It  was  not  "long  first,"  for  Nesbitt 
was  gathered  in  with  the  leaves  and  the 
fall  fruition  one  mild  October  day,  and 
laid  to  rest  by  tender  hands,  and  mourn- 
ed by  those  who  recognized  the  noble 
heart  in  the  rough  exterior.  Who  will 
be  uncharitable  enough  to  think  that 
he  was  turned  away  ! 


"IF   I   SHOULD   MEET  THEE." 

By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

IF  I  should  meet  thee  in  a  distant  land, 
Nought  should  I  ask  for  but  a  smile  from  theey 
A  silent  pressure  of  thy  clinging  hand, 
A  glance  of  recognition  full  and  free ; 
For  not  as  strangers  surely  must  we  stand 

In  that  far  home  beyond  the  eternal  sea  ! 
If  I  should  meet  thee  in  a  distant  land, 

Nought  should  I  look  for  but  a  smile  from  thee. 

Loosed  for  a  season  is  the  golden  band 
That  linked  our  lives  in  sweet  community ; 
But  I  no  other  face  save  thine  should  see 
Mid  all  the  concourse  beautiful  and  grand, 
If  I  should  meet  thee  in  a  distant  land. 


PHILIP   BOURKE   MARSTON. 


By  Newton  Marshall  Hall. 

HE  built  a  lordly  house  with  cunning  hands  : 
By  Fancy  richly  wrought  it  was,  and  dight 
With  many  a  quaint  device  ;   its  chambers  bright 
Adorned  with  precious  spoil  of  distant  lands. 
Sometimes  sweet  spirits  came  at  his  commands, 
And  filled  the  spacious  halls  with  sudden  light. 
Again,  swift  in  the  haunted  gloom  of  night, 
With  thunder  of  the  sea  on  distant  sands. 
In  that  dear  fatherland  beyond  the  skies, 
His  sight  at  last  unsealed,  not  even  tears 
To  dim  the  gladness  of  his  eager  eyes, 
He  reads  the  lesson  of  the  weary  years  : 
No  pain  was  real,  but  joy  in  sorrow's  guise, 
And  Love  was  conqueror  in  spite  of  fears. 


Mount  Pico,  the  pride  of  the  Islanders." 
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A    Far-off    Bright    Azor." 


A  Sketch  bv  Rose  Dabney  and  Hester  Cunningham. 
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VOYAGER  on  the  deep  Atlantic, 
sighting  the  Western  Islands,  feels 
a  romantic  attraction  in  the  thought 
of  their  mysterious  existence  far  from  any 
other  land,  rising  so  abruptly  from  the 
ocean  that  were  they  not  clothed  by  the  waves  they 
would  appear  as  lonely  pinnacles  in  the  vast  Atlantic 
valley ;  once  a  scene  of  volcanic  upheaval  and  grim 
nakedness,  now  one  of  peace  and  beauty.  For  over 
seventy  years  they  have  been  quiet ;  but  old  Pico, 
the  Azorean  Fusiyama,  recalls  the  past,  for  sometimes, 
when  the  sun  first  strikes  its  summit,  a  curl  of  steam 
may  be  seen,  lit  up  by  the  slanting  rays.  Wherever  on 
these  islands  the  verdure  chances  to  be  washed  or  fallen  away,  a  black  and  ashy  soil 
is  revealed  ;  and  the  small  cone-shaped  hills,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  quite  hol- 
low like  a  bowl,  —  now  well  lined  with  vegetation,  but  plainly  formed  by  some  minor 
eruptions.     The  jagged  black  crags  of  the  sea  shore  appear,  as  it  were,  like  a  cloven 


Ploughman  returning  from  work. 
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hoof  below  the  well-covered  slopes  of  the 
islands,  to  remind  one  of  the  diabolical 
agency  that  long  ago  cast  them  forth. 

Elsewhere  on  the  coast  there  are  fine 
basaltic  columns.  The  sea  has  carved 
wonderful  caves  on  the  south  coast  of 
Fayal,  where  the  water,  sixty  feet  deep,  is 
as  clear  as  a  dew-drop.  Rowers  may 
go  far  into  these  caves,  floating  as  if  in 


air,  until  the  rugged  curve  of  the 
roof  frames  in  only  a  little  of  the 
sky,  and  there  listen  to  the  heaving 
water,  looking  down  at  the  ribbed 
white  sand  and  the  fishes.  The 
mermaids  must  take  their  combs 
away  with  them,  or  one  would  cer- 
tainly find  many  in  these  likely 
haunts. 

It  is  a  change  from  one  fair  scene 
to  another  after  a  —  let  it  be  grant- 
ed—  pleasant  sea  voyage,  to  come 
to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Horta  at 
Fayal,  and  to  find  oneself  almost 
encircled  by  three  of  the  nine  sister 
islands  of  the  Azorean  group.  At 
hand  lies  Fayal,  green  and  sunny, 
sloping  up  to  a  central  height  of 
several  thousand  feet.  Edging  the 
bay,  the  crescent  shaped  town  of 
white-washed  houses  looks  very  at- 
tractive and  picturesque. 

Directly  facing  Horta,  five  miles 
to  the  eastward,  lies  the  mountain 
of  Pico,  the  pride  of  the  islanders, 
rising  from    the  ocean  into  a  cone 
7600  feet  high.     It  is  always  chang- 
ing   in    appearance,    owing    to    the 
ever  new  cloud  groupings  about  it. 
In  winter  a  mantle  of  snow  rests   upon 
the  peak,  giving  it  new  color  tones  at  sun- 
set.    The  third  island,  which  completes 
the  panorama,  is  Sao  Jorge,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Fayal  and  Pico. 

The  approach  of  any  vessel  from  over 
the  deep  is  announced  by  a  signal  from 
one  of  the  two  lofty  headlands  of  the 
bay  of    Horta.     When,   after  her   round 
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Threshing:  in  an  "  Eira 
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among  the  islands,  the  packet  barque 
from  America  sails  westward,  many  peas- 
ants gather  at  the  quay  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  with  solemn  faces.  The  emi- 
grants among  them  can  be  recognized  by 
the  little  bags  they  carry  to  hold  their 
extra  luggage,   made    of  neat   patchwork 


Hydrangea   Hedge. 

with  gay  tassels  on  the  lower  corners. 
They  look  half  frightened  at  their  under- 
taking. After  long  waiting  they  are  final- 
ly carried  off  to  the  ship,  amid  weeping 
and  farewells.  The  groups  of  friends 
walking  back  to  the  villages  are  sad  ones. 
"  Paciencia  !  "  they  say  gently  and  with 
resignation.  There  are  many  partings 
among  them,  for  the  flower  of  the  young 
islanders  go  to  America,  leaving  home 
and  parents,  to  escape  the  harassing 
laws  of  the  Portuguese  government. 
They  greatly  dread  the  conscription 
laws,  which  require  a  boy  when  twenty- 
one  to  appear  on  the  conscription  day 
and  take  his  turn  at  the  drawing.  A 
father  would  far  rather  have  his  son 
go  to  America,  perhaps  never  to  re- 
turn, but  where  he  is  likely  with  his 
habits  of  industry  and  economy  to 
get  on  well,  than  see  him  spend  three 
years  of  idleness  in  the  Portuguese 
army,  serving  among  the  islands,  with 
wages  of  a  few  cents  a  day  and  the 
liability  to  be  called  to  duty  for  five 
years  more.  As  no  boy  after  fourteen 
can  get  a  passport,  it  is  a  common 
custom  of  theirs  to  take  "  French 
leave  "  of  the  government  and  em- 
bark by  night.  A  small  boat  pushes 
off  quietly  from  some  inlet  on  the 
shore  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  town,  timing  her  departure  to 
meet  the  American  vessel,  which  has 


already  received  her  papers  and  formally 
"  sailed  "  from  I  [orta. 

Indian  corn  and  the  tai'a  (  "  \  am  '  ) 
the  staple  food  of  the  country  people, 
eked  out  by  sweet  potatoes.  1  hey  rarely 
taste  meat  more  than  once  or  twice  in 
the  year.  In  summer  figs,  plum--,  pears 
and  apricots  help  out  the  larder  to  a  gn  al 
extent;  and  m  winter,  oranges,  which 
are  very  fine,  but  which  are  becoming  a 
luxury  since  the  appearance  of  a  scale  on 
the  trees. 

Their  agricultural  implements  are  of 
extremely  ancient  model.  Many  might 
be  thought  to  have  descended  from  the 
time  of  Homer.  The  plough  is  little 
more  than  a  bent  stick  shod  with  an  iron 
point.  Some  years  ago  a  friend  gave 
them  opportunity  to  buy  American  ploughs 
at  cost  price,  and  indeed  offered  to  lend 
some  for  trial,  thinking  to  ease  their 
labors  a  little.  He  explained  the  advan- 
tage of  sweeping  down  a  long  and  deep 
furrow  instead  of  feebly  scratching  up  a 
shallow  one.  "  No,  Senhor,  our  fathers 
did  not  use  these  things,  and  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  try  to  do  more  than 
they  did  !  "  Now,  however,  American 
ploughs  are  coming  into  favor,  for  after 
some  islanders  returning  from  California 
brought  some  for  their  own  use,  the  other 
farmers  decided  that 
they  would  risk  the  dis- 
leasure  of  Heaven  and 
itate  their  friends. 
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On  almost  every  hill-top  small  windmills  overlook  the  fields.." 
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In  many  fields 
space  is  built  for 
grain. 


a  cemented  circular 
the  threshing  of  the 
Two  cows  pull  a  wooden  drag, 
made  efficient  by  rough  bits  of  lava  in- 
serted on  the  under  side,  over  the  heaped 
up  wheat  stalks,  and  the  grain  is  gradu- 
ally loosened  from  its  sheath  and  collect- 
ed on  the  floor.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
several  drags  being  skilfully  guided  past 
each  other  in  one  of  these  "  eiras."  To 
make  the  scene  more  festive,  a  gay  hand- 
kerchief is  hoisted  on  a  pole  just  outside 
the  field,  on  the  day  of  the  threshing. 

The  people  are  the  proprietors  of  their 
own  little  land  plots ;  and  the  country  is 
covered  with  small  squares  of  cultivated 
land,  divided  by  tall  reed  hedges.  From 
the  hill-tops  it  reminds  one  of  a  patchwork 
quilt.  On  almost  every  hill-top  small 
windmills  for  grinding  corn  overlook  the 
fields.  The  miller  sits 
on  his  little  balcony 
and  watches  the  meal 
pour  slowly  out  from 
between  the  great 
stones  inside  the  mill. 
Dozens  of  small  bags 
belonging  to  one  or 
another  neighbor  lie 
piled  on  the  floor  wait- 
ing their  turn.  When 
the  corn  ears  in  each 
have  been  turned  re- 
spectively into  meal 
and  tied  up  again,  the 
miller  takes  a  conch 
shell  from  the  nail  on 
the  wall  and,  standing 
at  his  door,  winds  long 
and  loud  as  a  signal  to 
the  neighbors  at  large 
that    he    is    ready    for    another    supply. 

In  the  upper  pasture  lands  the   fields 
are   divided    by    hedges    of    hydrangeas, 


Only 


often  twelve  feet  high.  In 
the  summer  the  great  blue 
flower-heads  almost  hide 
the  fresh  green  leaves. 
When  a  man  wants  a  new 
hedge  he  pushes  a  row  of 
cuttings  into  the  ground 
and  goes  about  his  business. 
In  a  few  months  they  are 
growing  tall,  and  in  a  year 
he  has  a  hedge. 
To  speak  of  these  Fayal  uplands  leads 
one  to  describe  the  Caldeira,  situated 
in  the  central  and  highest  part  of  the 
island.  A  merry  party  of  visitors  often 
start  from  the  "  Hotel  Fayal  "  as  soon  as 
breakfast  is  over,  on  a  beautiful  day. 
Half  a  dozen  small  donkey-boys  franti- 
cally calling  "Passa  caid!^  endeavor  to 
impart  some  spirit  to  the  little  donkeys ; 
and  as  they  go  through  town  (where  by 
law  one  is  forbidden  to  ride  fast  !)  they 
gallop  merrily  along.  But  soon  they  be- 
gin to  climb,  and  the  animals  select  their 
own  pace.  They  meet,  perhaps,  a  little 
white  dog  ;  then  a  woman  or  a  boy  swing- 
ing down  the  path,  bearing  on  their  heads 
green  faggots  brought  from  above,  with  a 
bill-hook  thrust  into  the  binding  withe. 
The  little  donkeys,  gay  with  hydrangeas 
in  their  bridles,  carry  the  party  up  slowly, 
or  walk  behind,  stumbl- 
ing over  the  rough 
knolls  of  springy  turf 
and  heather. 

At  the  very  top  of 
the  island  one  looks 
down  into  a  crater,  a 
third  of  a  mile  deep 
and  perfectly  circular. 
Its  bottom  is  flat,  and 
a  portion  of  it  is  cover- 
ed by  a  shallow  lake. 
There  is  complete  sil- 
ence. A  sheep  which 
looks  as  large  as  a  peb- 
ble is  moving  below 
there.  A  mile  and  a 
half  across  we  see  the 
opposite  circular  mar- 
gin, as  sharp  as  a  knife 
edge.  The  descent  is 
easy,  although  the  path  is  occasionally 
indistinct  among  the  small  juniper  cedars 
and  other  low  shrubs.     Brooks  of  delici- 


hen  directly  in  front  one  perceives  that 
the  cloak  covers  a  woman," 
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ously  cold  water  flow  near  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  embowered  in  cool  green 
mosses  and  long  ferns.  The  ascent  is 
more  of  an  undertaking  than  the  descent, 
and  one  then  appreciates  the  steepness 
of  the  crater  wall  and  its  height  of 
1700  feet. 

Another  day's  excursion  may  be  made 
to  the  western  end  of  the  island,  passing 


member  of  the  Espirito  Saul,'  Brother- 
hood. The  chief  men  in  the  villages  join 
this  brotherhood.  Under  its  regulations 
each  one  in  turn  must  "  carry  the  crown," 
which  is  to  be  kept  by  him  on  an  altar 
lighted  and  decked  with  flowers  and  orna- 
ments on  specified  days  for  one  year. 
During  this  time  the  neighbors  come  in 
as  often   as    the   altar  is    lighted    up,  and 


Wash  Day  in  Fayal. 


through  several  villages  on  the  way.  If 
it  be  in  June,  some  of  them  are  likely  to 
be  having  their  "  crown  festival."  These 
festivals  are  a  combination  of  religion, 
charity  and  gaiety,  and  are  peculiar  to 
the  Azores. 

The  crown  of  each  village  is  generally 
of  pure  silver,  made  in  filigree  work,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dove,  which  must  be  of 
solid  silver,  even  if  the  crown  is  but  sil- 
ver-washed, since  the  dove  represents  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
whole  ceremony.  A  silver  sceptre,  end- 
ing in  a  cross,  is  tied  with  ribbons  and 
laid  across  the  crown.  The  crown  is  the 
property  either  of  the  church  or  of  some 


kneeling,  sing  and  pray  before  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  holder  of  the 
crown  makes  a  special  kind  of  soup, 
which  is  blessed  by  the  priest  and  dis- 
tributed with  bread  and  meat  to  the 
poor.  After  a  procession,  a  mass,  and 
more  distribution  of  bread  and  meat,  the 
crown  is  carried  in  procession  to  the 
house  of  the  brother  whose  turn  has 
come  to  keep  it. 

In  connection  with  this  festival,  it  is 
the  custom  in  Horta  for  one  of  the  muni- 
cipal senators  to  be  crowned  in  the 
"mother"  church  on  Whit-Sunday  annu- 
ally, and  a  large  number  of  rations  are 
given  away  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
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at  the  time  of  the  last  Fayal  eruption  in 
1672.  There  had  been  earthquakes  at 
intervals  for  several  weeks.  Religious 
processions  had  been  formed  in  hopes  of 
averting  what  was  considered  a  special 
punishment.  One  day  the  dreaded  cry 
of  "  An  eruption  !  Fire  has  broken  out 
near  Capello  !  "  rang  through  the  town. 
A  procession  of  priests,  senators  and 
humbler  followers  was  quickly  gathered, 
to  carry  the  crown  to  Capello.  They 
walked  the  fourteen  miles  in  fear  and  re- 
pentance for  their  sins,  and  it  is  told 
every  year  in  the  Whit-Sunday  sermon 
how,  as  they  neared  the  slowly  approach- 
ing stream  of  hot  lava,  it  began  to  recoil 
before  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  the  crown.  The  earthquakes  ceased 
soon  after. 

Many  of  the  popular  superstitions  are 
curious.  One  of  the  commonest  among 
the  country  people  is  a  belief  in  the  "  evil 
eye."  One  must  not  admire  a  child,  or  a 
cow  or  any  living  animal  without  adding 
"bens  a  Deus"  " gracas  a  Deus;"   for 


otherwise  it  may  be  a  sign  of  envy 
and  a  curse  on  the  child  or  ani- 
mal. A  woman  told  pathetically 
how  she  lost  two  children  owing 
to  a  jealous  neighbor  who  came 
into  her  house  and  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  beautiful  child  you 
have!"  "From  that  day,"  she 
said,  "  the  child  began  to  pine,  and 
in  nine  months  was  dead  simply 
from  wasting  away ;  and  it  was 
just  the  same  with  my  little  Joao  !  " 
Certain  people  are  supposed  to 
have  a  greater  power  of  the  evil 
eye  than  others.  The  peasantry 
always  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  their  dough  when  it  is  put  away 
to  rise. 

There  are  all  manner  of  house- 
hold remedies  for  times  of  sick- 
ness, and  curious  incantations. 
One  extraordinary  custom  is  that 
of  "  buying  "  small  pox.  This 
means  that  on  giving  two  cents  to 
a  person  who  has  the  disease,  the 
giver  is  thought  to  be  exempted. 
"  But  I  went  to  buy  it  and  then 
had  it  J"  said  one  who  showed 
traces  of  the  malady.  These 
strange  ideas  belong  chiefly  to  the 
country,  for  the  town  has  its  aristocracy, 
much  like  the  society  of  any  small  city. 

In  the  midst  of  great  superstition 
among  the  uneducated  there  is  yet  a 
very  sincere  religious  faith,  in  which  a 
marked  characteristic  is  resignation  to 
the  "will  of  God"  under  the  greatest 
calamities  and  hardships. 

Among  the  peasants  one  of  the  many 
Saints'  Days  religiously  kept  is  St.  John's 
Day,  —  June  24th.  At  evening,  bonfires 
are  made  on  the  hilltops  and  on  the 
roads.  Those  country  people  who  have 
a  John  in  their  house  have  laurel  branches, 
over  their  doors  and  windows,  held  in  the 
cracks  between  the  unmortared  stones. 
June  is  the  month  of  festivals,  and  this  is 
the  prettiest  one. 

In  every  house  there  is  a  Maria,  usu- 
ally the  eldest  daughter,  and  a  Manoel 
(Emmanuel).  This  is  often  convenient, 
for  one  can  venture  with  slight  risk  to  call 
the  lady  of  the  house  Senhora  Dona  Maria, 
if  not  sure  of  her  name.  In  addressing  a 
lady,  one  must  call  her  by  her  Christian 
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ago  "  Your  Worship 


Your  Ladyship 
was  adopted,  and 


name,  using  the  title  "  Senhora  "  or  "  Sen- 
hora  Dona,"  according  to  her  station. 
It  is  customary  to  address  a  person  as 
Twenty- five  years 
was  considered  a 
sufficiently  high  title,  till  it  became  too 
generally  used,  when 
or  "  Your  Lordship ': 
then  "Your  Excellency"  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  country  people  are  often 
greatly  puzzled  by  these  titles,  and  some- 
times the  nearest,  they  can  get  to  Vossa 
Excellencia  is  Vossa  Insokncia, 
which  is  repeatedly  used,  but 
in  so  humble  a  manner  as  to 
disarm  one's  objections  to  be- 
ing addressed  as  "  Your  Inso- 
lence." 

The  road  to  Capello  at  the 
west  end  of  Fayal,  passes  be- 
tween carefully  cultivated  fields 
and  small  villages,  —  past  the 
"  mysterio  "  or  old  lava  flow, 
where  the  procession  with  the 
crown  of  the  Espirito  Santo 
halted  long  ago,  —  and  then  to 
the  gay  village,  famous  for  its 
mountain  air  and  for  its  hand- 
some women.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  meet  a  party  of 
these  coming  down  from  the 
hills,  bearing  on  their  heads 
huge  bundles  of  green  heather 
wood  (which  is  to  be  dried 
for  kindlings),  or  baskets  of 
clothes.  Every  Monday  a  pro- 
cession of  young  girls  winds  up 
the  narrow  path  in  the  myste- 
rio to  the  foot  of  the  "  Fire 
Mountain,"  carrying  the  week's 
wash.  Here  the  water  from  a 
distant  spring  has  been  con- 
ducted as  the  nearest  feasible  point ; 
there  is  no  supply  in  the  village.  A 
row  of  washing  tubs  is  built  near  the 
cistern,  and  the  clothes  are  spread  out 
to  dry  on  the  heather  bushes.  Both 
the  morning  procession  and  the  pro- 
cess of  washing  are  very  entertaining 
sights.  Some  friendly  observers  once  set 
up  their  camera  here  to  take  some  views 
(the  result  is  given  with  this  article),  and 
here  induced  much  laughter  and  many 
bashful  glances  from  the  girls,  some  of 
whom  began  to  tie  their  head  kerchiefs  far 


up  across  their  chins.    This  would  not  do, 

and  on  asking  what  was  the  matter,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  had  heard  oi  some 
girls  who  had  come  out  with  "  bla<  k  fa<  i  s " 
in  a  photograph,  and  they  were  afraid 
of  the  same  misfortune. 

As  Capello  on  the  west  coast  is  perhaps 
the  most  romantic  of  the  Fayal  Mi- 
lages, Riberinha,  on  the-  north  i  cast,  is 
one  of  the  quaintest.  This  village  fol- 
lows a  dry  river-bed,  whi<  h  is  overgrown 
with  English,   and   German   ivy,  and  the 


Azorean    Loom. 

sweet-scented  Madeira  vine.  This  last 
was  introduced  years  ago  by  a  friend  of 
the  poor,  to  serve  as  food  in  times  of 
famine,  the  root  being  edible  ;  but  they 
have  never  availed  themselves  of  it.  Fig 
trees  are  scattered  along  the  edges,  and 
the  walls  on  each  side,  made  of  loosely- 
piled  lava,  are  full  of  fresh -looking  ivy- 
leaf  ferns.  In  the  village  may  be  found 
some  of  the  most  primitive  household 
utensils,  among  others  the  old-time  hand- 
mills.  They  are  made  simply  of  two 
rough  millstones  about  two  feet  in  diam- 
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eter.  The  lower  one  is  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  a  box,  which  partly  encloses  it, 
and  the  upper  one  is  turned  by  means 
of  a  wooden  handle.  Another  curiosity 
is  found  in  the  cumbrous  old  hand-looms 
seen  throughout  the  islands.  Gay  woollen 
skirts  are  made  in  this  village  and  colored 
with  native  dyes,  which  are  very  durable 
and  give  unusual  but  picturesque  tones  — 
especially  the  red,  of  a  shade  between 
brick  and  flame  color,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  works  of  the  old  painters.  Yellows 
and  blues  are  frequent. 

The  country  girls  all  wear  these  skirts. 
A  loose  and  short  calico  jacket  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  trimmed  with  a  nar- 
row band  of  black  velvet,  complete  the 
costume.  Their  feet  are  bare ;  for  al- 
though Horta  is  full  of  shoemakers" 
shops,  none  outside  the  town  wear 
shoes  or  stockings  on  any  but  gala 
days.  As  in  all  countries,  the  peasant 
costume  begins  to  give  way  to  the  calico 
dress.  The  men  are  less  picturesque  than 
the  women,  wearing  short  jackets  cut  off 


straight  at  the  waist  line,  with  waistcoats 
and  long  trousers  of  the  same  blue  or 
brown  homespun  as  the  jacket,  sandals, 
and  straw  hats  somewhat  like  the  women's. 

It  is  worth  getting  up  very  early  some 
day  in  Horta  to  visit  the  markets  and  to 
hear  the  morning  hymn  of  the  birds  in 
the  little  public  garden.  The  clearest 
and  sweetest  voice  is  that  of  the  English 
blackbird.  If  it  should  be  a  Thursday 
morning,  the  cattle  market  will  be  open 
as  well  as  the  other?  and  is  sure  to  be  full 
of  countrymen,  cows,  calves,  pigs  and 
goats,  giving  vent  to  sounds  which  sug- 
gest the  tower  of  Babel  and  Noah's  Ark 
combined. 

One  constantly  meets,  in  town,  dark 
moving  cloaks  surmounted  by  huge  and 
curiously-shaped  appendages ;  and  it  is 
only  when  directly  in  front  of  one  of 
them  that  a  face  is  seen  inside  the  super- 
structure, and  one  perceives  that  the 
cloak  covers  a  woman.  This  stiff,  hot 
garment  is  worn  mostly  by  women  of  the 
middle  class,   who  are    not    satisfied  till 
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they  have  laid  up  the  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  necessary  to  buy  one.  The 
women  of  Fayal  are  famous  for  their 
handiwork.  The  well-known  "  Cnvo  " 
is  made  by  drawing  out  threads  in 
linen  or  cambric  to  a  certain  width 
and  darning  in  a  pattern.  Their 
"aloe"  work  is  made  from  the  knit- 
ted fibres  of  the  aloe  plant,  which 
have  been  carefully  separated.  The 
fichus  and  scarfs  look  as  if  they  had 
been  spun  by  spiders. 

There  are  few  trees  in  Fayal,  as 
the  space  is  all  wanted  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  wherever  anything  is  allowed 
to  grow,  it  grows  without  stint.  It  is 
a  land  of  roses.  The  fondness  ol  the 
Portuguese,  of  whatever  station  in 
life,  for  flowers  is  an  attractive  trait. 
Before  any  "  festa  "  day  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  gardens  of  the  town  are 
kept  constantly  busy  by  the  calls  upon 
them  to  supply  "  a  few  flowers  for  the 
Senhor  Espirito  Santo,''1  as  the  peas- 
ant  children   reverently   say. 

The  garden  of  Fredonia,  which  is  the 
one  most  familiar  to  American  visitors,  be- 
ing until  lately  owned  by  their  consul,  has 
given  pleasure  to  many  besides  those  who 
laid  it  out  and  who  have  enjoyed  it  for  many 
years.  In  it  one  wanders  among  shady 
walks  bordered  with  tall  ferns ;  into  the 
cork-tree  grove,  where  the  pigeons  sit 
cooing  on  their  little  house ;  and  along 
sunny  paths  among  most  beautiful  roses. 


Peasant  Women. 

Palms  and  camellia  trees,  the  grevillia 
with  its  golden  blossoms,  the  silver-leafed 
tree  glistening  in  the  sun,  the  cheramoya 
with  its  delicious  white  fruit,  oranges, 
lemons,  tropical  trees  among  those  from 
northern  climes,  —  all  these  are  found 
there.  The  blackbirds  rejoice  all  day 
among  them  and  fill  the  air  with  song. 

Ah,  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  what  would 
you  have  said  had  you  been  there  ? 
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By  Henry   Cleveland  Wood. 


Burr's  indictment,  and  a  pair 

of  pistols  which  belonged 

to  Col.  Joseph  Daveiss, 

who  wrote  it. 


EN1UCKY  has  been  celebrating  her  cen- 
tenary during  the  year  that  has  just  closed. 
Partly  in  valley,  partly  on  hill,  lies  Har- 
rodsburg  —  Kentucky's  earliest  pioneer 
town.  Along  with  its  age  it  has  gathered 
traditions  like  an  olden  building  to  which 
the  lichens  cling,  and  which  make  half 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  But 
progress  is  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  sentiment  and  of 
tradition.  It  is  progress  that  pulls  down 
the  crumbling  wall  and  tramples  under 
foot  the  clinging  vine ;  that  levels  the 
quaint,  old-fashioned  building,  that  the 
modern  one  may  rise  up  in  its  place  ;  that 
silences  the  melodious  horn  of  the  stage- 
coach with  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive. 

Of  the  town's  past  history  much  has 
been  chronicled.  Here  and  there  a  grey-haired  veteran  lingers,  who  is  the  frail  con- 
necting link  between  the  brave  pioneers  of  those  early  times  and  the  prosperous 
people  of  to-day.  Some  of  these  few  ancient  landmarks  perchance  listened  with 
bated  breath  to  such  heroes  as  Boone,  Kenton,  Harrod  and  Ray,  as  they  recounted 
the  story  of  some  fearless  deed  which  helped  to  give  to  a  younger  generation  the 
present  fertile  lands  they  now  enjoy. 

This  fertility  of  soil,  together  with  the  numerous  springs  of  clear,  cool  waters, 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  adventurous  explorer  and  caused  him  to  settle  amid 
the  wild  beauty  of  this  uninhabited  region ;  —  uninhabited  save  by  plentiful  game, 
from  the  buffalo,  bear  and  deer  down  to  the  wild  turkey  and  animals  prized  for  their 
fur  alone,  all  of  which  the  roving  bands  of  Indians  hunted  at  their  particular  seasons. 
Occasionally  fierce  battles  took  place  among  the  different  tribes,  Cherokee  and  Shaw- 
nee contesting  for  these  vast  hunting-grounds.  The  white  settlers  had  not  only  the 
hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life  to  encounter,  but  the  perils  arising  from  the  enmity 
of  these  dusky  warriors,  who  naturally  and  justly  regarded  this  invasion  of  their  lands 
with  anger  and  resentment. 

Harrod's  Station,  or  Fort,  as  it  was  first  called,  then  Oldtown,  and  finally  Har- 
rodsburg,  was  founded  by  James  Harrod  and  others,  who  came  down  the  wilderness 
trail  in  the  spring  of  1774  and,  penetrating  the  dense  forest,  encamped  at  a  beautiful 
spot  near  the  site  of  the  present  town.  From  this  rude  encampment  by  a  spring  in 
the  wilderness,  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  a  log  fort,  a  quaint,  old-time 
village,  an  aspiring  town  and  a  noted  summer  resort,  was  evolved  the  present 
attractive,  embryo  little  city. 

Perhaps  its  era  as  a  fortress  against  the  wily  savage  afforded  the  most  exciting 
passages  in  the  annals  of  the  place.  Then  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
pioneers  and  frequent  attacks  from  the  Indians,  were  the  order  of  the  times.  Often 
the  scanty  crops  were  planted  or  gathered  by  a  portion  of  the  little  colony,  while  other 
members  stood  on  guard.     Occasionally  a  husbandman,  indifferent  to  such  precaution, 
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while  working  in  the  fields  would  sud- 
denly spring  up  in  the  air  and  fall  back 
dead  in  the  furrow  he  had  been  fashion- 
ing, while  the  unseen  foe  fled  as  silently 
as  he  had  come.  The  Fort  was  built  of 
heavy  logs,  and  was  situated  on  a  high 
hill,  skirted  by  a  small 
creek,  which  now 
flows  through  the 
town.  From  this  ele- 
vated position  a  wide 
sweep  of  country 
could  be  seen,  and 
the  approach  of  foe 
from  cane  -  brake  or 
forest  the  more  easily 
detected. 

This  was  a  period 
when    men   and   wo- 
men  were    alike   en- 
dued with  nerve  and 
valor ;   while   the   latter  were   skilled  with 
the    loom    and    the     spindle,    they    were 
scarcely    less    familiar    with    the     bullet- 
moulds  and  flint  lock. 

Gradually  the  cleared  lands  stretched 
out  further  and  further  from  the  Fort, 
while  rude  log-cabins  sprung  up  here  and 
there  amid  the  clearings,  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  town.  Attacks 
were  still  made,  now  and  then,  on  the 
persevering  pioneers ;  and  more  than 
once  they  had  not  only  to  fly  to  the  Fort 
for  safety,  but  from  its  protecting  walls 
sadly  watch  their  humble  homes  plun- 
dered and  burned,  their  crops  destroyed, 
and  their  cattle  driven  off. 

Then    followed    a    chapter    of   quieter 
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life  in  the  carl)-  settlement.  Reinf 
ments  came  across  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  through  the  wilderness 
from  the  Monongahela  <  ountry.  I  he 
usual  mode  of  travel  was  on  horseback 
over   the  mountains,    or  in   roughly  con 

^ structed   boats   or   rafts 

down  the  Kanawha,  the 
Monongahela,  and  the 
Ohio. 

This  period  was  em- 
phatically the  utilitarian 
age  of  the  settlement. 
The  little  colony,  1  r 
removed    from   civiliza- 
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Harrodsburg  Springs. — Redrawn   from   an   Old   Print. 
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tion,  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  beyond  the 
products  of  its  own  industry  and  ingenuity. 
The  farming  implements  used  were  of  the 
most  primitive  order,  and  the  household 
utensils  equally  so.  The  latter  usually 
consisted  of  a  kettle  and  skillet,  a  few 
wooden  spoons  and  platters,  while  some 
rough  wooden  benches  and  chairs,  a 
table,  loom  and  spinning-wheel,  comprised 
most  of  the  furniture.  The  women  card- 
ed, spun  and  wove  the  mater- 
ials for  clothing  ;  the  nun 
hunted  and  farmed,  and  fur- 
nished food  and  shelter. 

One  envied  woman  posses- 
sed a  set  of  pewter  spoons, 
which  she  had  brought  with 
her  on  the  long  horseback 
ride  over  the  mountains. 
These  she  loaned  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  to  her  less 
fortunate   neighbors. 

One  wedding  in  those  days 
that  was  accounted  especially 
elegant,  and  was  the  theme  of 
general  gossip,  was  an  event 
at   which    the    bride    wore    a 
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store-bought  gown,  while  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  supper  table  was  a  large 
pone  of  bread,  made  of  real  wheat  flour, 
brought  from  the  distant  mart.  Corn- 
bread  was  the  usual  staff  of  life. 

When  a  family  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
distant  neighbor,  or  to  go  to  hear  preach- 
ing, the  man  rode  on  horseback,  with  his 
wife  behind  him,  and  as  many  children 
as  could  conveniently 
hold  on.  A  gun  was 
generally  taken  along. 
The  first  sermon 
preached  on  Ken- 
tucky soil  was  one 
delivered  under  the 
broad  branches  of  a 
forest  tree,  near  the 
"Big  Spring,"  which 
is  the  fountain-head 
of  the  creek  which 
runs  through  the 
town ;  while  among 
the  first  houses  of 
worship  was  a  log 
cabin  in  the  woods  a 
few  miles  north  of 
the  present  town,  cal- 
led Providence,  on 
account  of  the  narrow 
escape  of  a  party  of 
pioneers  from  an  am- 
buscade there  planned 
by  the  Indians. 

Dr.  David  Rice  was 
the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  to  cross  the  mountains  into 
Kentucky ;  the  Centennial  commemorat- 
ing the  beginning  of  his  pastorate  in  the 
wilds  of  a  newly  opened  country  was 
held  at  Harrodsburg  a  few  years  ago.  A 
little  later  the  Methodist  circuit  rider  be- 
came a  well-known  feature,  preaching 
sometimes  in  the  log  school-houses  scat- 
tered sparsely  through  the  wilderness,  or 
holding  services  in  the  open  air.  Among 
the  noted  pioneer  preachers  may  be  men- 
tioned Terah  Haw,  "  Raccoon  Smith," 
Lorenzo  Dow  and  Jesse  Head.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  great  fearlessness  and 
sincerity,  and  an  eccentric  man.  In  his 
denunciation  of  wrong  and  wrong-doers, 
his  utter  frankness  gained  him  many  bit- 
ter enemies.  It  is  told  that  one  of  these 
once  fired  at    him    when    his    back    was 


C  C  Graham,  at  the  time  the 
were  in  their  zenith. 


turned.     With  a  withering  glance  he  faced 
his  assailant. 

"  If  you  fired  to  kill  me,  you  are  a 
miserable,  cowardly  assassin,"  he  said. 
"  If  vou  meant  to  frighten  me,  you  are  a 
fool." 

It  was  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head  who  united 
Tom  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  marriage 
on  the  i 2th  day  of 
June,  1806.  The 
marriage  return,  sign- 
ed by  Jesse  Head,  is 
among  the  court  re- 
cords at  Springfield, 
Ky.,  and  refutes  the 
charges  once  made 
that  the  parents  of 
Lincoln  were  never 
legally  united. 

The  first  court  held 
in  Kentucky  was  at 
Harrod's  Fort,  in 
September,  1777, 
when  the  population 
of  the  settlement 
numbered  198  souls. 
The  Harrodsburg  bar 
has  since  given  to  the 
bar  some  fine  legal 
talent,  which  has 
been  recognized  far 
beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  state. 
Among  the  court  re- 
cords are  many  inter- 
esting papers,  and  one  may  find  numerous 
names  since  made  famous  in  the  annals 
of  Kentucky  history.  S.  S.  Prentiss 
made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches 
at  the  bar  here,  during  the  famous  Wil- 
kerson  trial,  which  was  brought  by  change 
of  venue  from  Louisville. 

Good  roads  began  to  stretch  out  in 
various  directions,  and  the  days  of  the 
stage-coach  were  in  their  palmiest.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  iron  horse  and 
rails  of  steel,  the  macadamized  road,  or 
turnpike,  of  Kentucky  was  the  best  high- 
way in  the  world. 

About  this  time  the  "  Harrodsburg 
Springs"  were  in  their  zenith,  and  the 
flower  and  chivalry  of  the  South  here 
convened  to  drink  the  noted  medicinal 
waters  and  while  away  the  summer  hours. 


Springs 
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Many  stories  cluster  about  the  old  I  [ar- 
rodsburg  Springs,  born  of  those  1  >ng  past 
scenes  of  gayety  and  happy  indolence. 
In  one  of  the  sequestered  glades  of  this 
sylvan  retreat,  George  J).  Prentice  and 
Col.  'lorn  Moore  had  an  encounter  with 
pistols  which  at  the  time  attra<  ted  much 
attention,  while  in  a  less  warlike-  season  N  . 
P.  Willis  wandered  beneath  the  overarch- 
ing trees. 

Where  a  long  covered  walk  stretched 
out  in  front  of  one  of  the  lakes,  two 
lovers  once  stolled  under  the  soft  rays  of 
the  mid-summer  moon —  not  in  converse 
sweet,  for  the  jealous  lover  upbraided  the 
beautiful  girl  for  receiving  the  attentions 
of  a  rich  Southerner,  then  at  the  Springs, 
and  accused  her  of  being  dazzled  by  his 
gold.  To  show  her  scorn  of  the  charge 
and  prove  her  indifference  to  wealth   she 


The  virtue  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
these  springs  had  been  handed  down  by 
Indian  tradition,  and  the  later  analysis  of 
one  of  them  proved  it  to  be  similar  to 
the  noted  Seidlitz  Springs  of  Bohemia. 
Other  springs  of  chalybeate,  sulphur  and 
epsom  also  exist. 

In    the    early  part    of   this  century,  a 
treeless,  uninviting  tract  of  land  near  the 
historic  town  was  purchased,  along  with 
two  of  the  best  known  of  these   springs, 
by  a  young  doctor  who   had  much  faith 
in  the  curative  properties  of  the  water. 
Possessed  of  unbounded  energy  and  per- 
severance, he  began  to  make  of  this  un- 
attractive spot  a  beautiful  resort.     Hun- 
dreds of  young  forest  trees  were  brought 
from   the   mountains   and   the  cliffs,  and 
from   more    remote    localities,   and  were 
planted  with  due  regard  to  artistic  effect. 
Artificial    lakes   were   made,  rows  of 
cottages    built,    and    lovely    winding 
walks  and  drives  laid  out  through  the 
handsome     grounds,    and     the    finest 
hotel  then  in  the  West  was  erected. 

The  young  physician  who  was  the 
originator  and  owner  of  this  charming 
pleasure  resort  was  Dr.  C.  C.  Graham. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  model  of  manly 
beauty  and  a  man  of  almost  perfect 
physique.  He  lived  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  101  years,  preserving  to  the 
last  many  of  the  qualities  which  made 
him  so  remarkable  a  man  in  his  prime. 
Many  readers  will  probably  recall  the 
dinner  given  to  him  at  the  Louisville 
Hotel  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  in  1884, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  hundredth 
birthday.  With  an  autograph  given 
me  two  years  before  he  writes  : 

"  Christopher  Columbus  Graham,  near  98 
years  of  age.  An  old  associate  of  Daniel 
Boone,  and  the  only  unbroken  link  and  living 
witness  between  the  first  and  present  inhabi- 
■tants  of  Kentucky.     Born  10th  of  Oct.,  1784."  ^-i^hJ^Teh^A^  ^fti-^-^W  "f^/^i^v^y 


In  his  death  there  was  removed  a 
notable  link  between  the  present  and 
past, — a  link  which  connected  Kentucky's 
early  history  and  heroic  struggles  with 
her  present  progress  and  prosperity,  and 
which  reached  from  an  acquaintance 
with  such  pioneer  heroes  as  Boone,  Ken- 
ton, Crocket  and  Harrod,  to  the  famous 
lawyers  and  statesmen  of  a  later  day, 
such  as  Hardin,  Clay  and  Prentiss. 
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AT    THE    AGE    OF    IOO. 


drew  from  her  hand  a  costly  diamond  and 
tossed  it  contemptuously  into  the  lake, — 
whereupon  true  love  once  more  ran 
smooth  ;   so  runs  the  tale. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  belles  and 
beaux  of  ante-bellum  days  gathered  at 
the  Springs,  while  many  a  brilliant  match 
between   wealthy    Southern   planter    and 
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A    Blue-grass   Stock   Farm    near   Harrodsburg. 


capricious  Blue-grass  beauty  had  its 
beginning  here. 

Dr.  Graham  finally  sold  the  Springs  to 
the  U.  S.  Government,  and  for  a  while 
the  place  was  used  as  a  Soldier's  Home. 
At  this  period  the  immense  hotel  build- 
ing was  burned,  and  later  several  of  the 
other  buildings  met  a  similar  fate.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  after  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
the  remaining  buildings  were  converted 
into  hospitals ;  and  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  brilliant  scenes  of  gayety  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  Springs,  there  were  en- 
acted those  sad  and  tragic  ones  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  war. 

The  beautiful  ball-room  and  most  of 
the  cottages  were  destroyed  by  fire  short- 


A   Product  of  the  Soil. 


ly  after  their  occupancy  as  a    hospital ; 
the   drives   and  lovely   walks   grew   rank 
with  weeds  and  grasses  ;  and  silence  and 
solitude  dwelt  amid  the  ruins,  —  the  only 
guests  of  this  once  noted  pleasure-resort. 
There  was,  perhaps,  no  more   interesting 
landmark  in  Harrodsburg,   than  the   old 
tavern,   which  occupied   the   site  of  the 
present  Mercer  National  Bank.      A  quaint 
hostelry  it  was,  with  its  immense  kitchen 
fire-place,    its  narrow  stairs,  and  low-ceil- 
ed rooms.    Among  its  guests  in  that  time 
long  ago  was  Aaron  Burr ;   and  tradition 
says  that  in  one  of  the  small  bed-rooms 
of  this  tavern  was  concocted  part   of  the 
famous  plot  which  afterward  gave  to  Blen- 
nerhassett   Island  so   pathetic  a  history. 
There  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  old  resident  of  the  town, 
Mrs.  Maria  T.  Daveiss,  a  table 
on  which  was  written  the  in- 
dictment    against     Burr,     the 
writer  being   her   distinguish- 
ed kinsman,    Col.   Joseph  H. 
I  )aveiss,  then    l\  S.    Dist.  At- 
I  torney.       At     his     death     his 

iL  valuable    papers    passed    into 

^     the    hands    of   Mrs.    Daveiss, 
!     and  among  them  was  a  large 
bundle,  yellow  with  age,  whose 
•:|     outside  wrapper  indicated  the 
contents  to  be  the  documents 
in  this  case  against  Burr.      But 
when    she  came    to    examine, 
«™HMi     nothing   but   a   roll    of   blank 
papers  was  found  within.    The 
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original  ones  had  either  been  stolen,  or 
else  Col.  Daveiss  himself  had  destroyed 
them,  on  account  of  the  prominent  people 
who  were  more  or  less  implicated  in  this 
bold  plan  of  Burr's. 

In   an  old   cemetery  southeast   of  the 


his  past  life,  and  in  all  the  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  town  he  never  once  mined 
a  word  that  would  furnish  an)  <  lue  to  In- 
former history.  Even  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  constantly  associated  failed 
to  penetrate  this  deep  reserve.      L'hat  in- 


comer of  the  Parlor  in  Judge  Chism's  Residence. 


town  there  is  a  grave  about  whose  occu- 
pant has  ever  clung  a  certain  mystery. 
Along  in  the  twenties  of  this  century, 
there  came  to  Harrodsburg  a  young  por- 
trait painter,  who  bore  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  prominent  resident  of  the 
place  from  Matt  Jouett,  the  Kentucky 
artist.  Though  a  stranger,  this  youth 
readily  secured  by  means  of  the  letter  an 
entrance  into  the  more  aristocratic  society 
of  the  place,  a  position  his  fine  education 
and  evident  genius  enabled  him  to  retain 
for  many  years.  He  was  tall,  of  hand- 
some features,  with  dark,  penetrating 
eyes,  and  possessed  a  beautiful  voice 
which  he  would  never  consent  to  use  in 
public,  though  frequently,  when  alone  in 
his  room  at  night,  he  sang  so  exquisitely 
that  passers  by  would  stop  in  wonder. 
If  he  discovered,  however,  that  any  one 
was  listening,  he  would  cease  at  once. 
Although  an  excellent  conversationist, 
and  a  man  who  evidently  had  travelled 
much,   he  was   most  reticent  concerning 


was  an  excellent  artist  several  existing 
portraits  bear  visible  witness.  Shortly 
after  coming  to  the  town  he  gave  up  the 
brush   and   turned   his   attention   to  law, 


Autographs  of  Boone,  Ray,  and    Kenton. 

THREE    FAMOUS    PIONEER    HERl 

and    became    a    good    practitioner.      11 
had  a  quick  temper,  which   became  vio- 
lent in  later  years,  and  when   he  was  de- 
feated for  the  state  senate,  after  having 
been  several  times  elected  to  the  lower 
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Autograph  of  Beverley   Randolph. 

GOVERNOR   OF   VIRGINIA   IN    1792. 

house  of  the  legislature,  he  grew  morose 
and  taciturn,  keeping  aloof  from  those 
who  would  have  befriended  him,  and  at 
last  dying  in  poverty  and  neglect.  A 
crumbling  shaft  of  marble,  erected  for 
the  s"!ie  of  some  past  favor  by  an  old 
friend  almost  as  eccentric  as  he,  bears 
simply  the  name,  Joseph  Haskins. 
Whether  this  was  his  real  name  no  one 
ever  knew,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted genius  none  denied. 

During  the  war,  the  famous  guerrilla, 
Sue  Munday,  heading  a  band  of  desper- 
ate followers,  dashed  into  town  one  day, 
and  attacked  the  Savings  Bank.  Until 
recent  improvements  on  the  building,  the 
marks  of  bullets  might  be  seen  in  the 
iron  shutters  of  the  windows,  where  the 
guerrillas  had  fired  at  the  officers  of  the 
bank,  who  bravely  closed  the  doors  and 
lowered  the  shutters  almost  in  the  face 
of  the  desperate  band,  who  failed  in  their 
attempt  at  robbery. 

Those  were  lawless  days  at  best,  and 
many  vicious  acts  were  perpetrated  by  a 
foreign  element,  which  did  much  to  give 
the  town  a  reputation  neither  enviable 
nor  just  to  the  citizens. 

Never  shall  I   forget  the  terror  of  an 
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THE    FOUNDER   OF   HARRODSBURG. 

occasion,  when  a  victim  of  the  famous 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  caught  one  night  just 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  near  the 
house  in  which  I  lived.  His  cries  for 
.assistance  and  for  mercy  yet  ring  within 


my  ears.     Once  he  succeeded  in  break- 
ing loose  from  his    captors,   and    ran 
shrieking    down    the     road,    but    was 
speedily  overtaken  and  gagged,  while 
a  short  time  after  the  clatter  of  many 
hoofs  was  heard,  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,    as     the     band     of     vigilants 
rode   swiftly   away.     The   next    morn- 
ing   the    dead    body    of    the    man,    who 
was  said  to  have  been  a  desperate  char- 
acter, was  found  a  few  miles  from  town, 
hung  to  a  small  tree  a  short  distance  from 
the  roadside.     I  have  often  thought  what 
the  terrors  of  that  long  ride  must  have 
been   to   the  poor  wretch  who   knew  full 
well  the  fate  awaiting  him. 

Calmer  days  succeeded  those  troublous 
times,  and  the  town  slept  in  peaceful 
serenity  for  several  years.  The  Harrods- 
burg  Springs  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
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town's  seat  of  learning,  Bacon  College, 
had  burned.  Traditions  yet  linger  of 
those  college  days  when  indignant  citi- 
zens sought  vainly  for  gates  and  sign- 
boards, while  at  the  lonely  midnight  hour 
a  calf  in  the  college  belfry  tolled  the  bell 
and  told  the  sleepy  townspeople  of  the 
pranks  of  mischievous  students. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  town  has 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  until  it  now 
wears,  with  a  complaisant  air,  the  graces 
of  a  small  city.  The  fine  location  of 
Harrodsburg  and  its  excellent  medicinal 
springs  make  the  locality  a  delightful 
place  of  residence  and  resort,  while  its 
inhabitants  possess  that  kindliness  of 
spirit  and  genial  hospitality  which  woo 
the  traveller  to  abide  among  them,  and 
furnish  a  reason  for  that  warm  and  tender 
place  kept  in  each  true  native's  heart  for 
the  "  Old  Kentuckv  Home." 
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A   NOTCH    IN   A   PRINCIPALITY. 

By  Frank  Bailey  Millard. 


Pullmans  and  four  bobtails,"   yelled   Chimie 
from  the  fence  in  front  of  the  house.     "  Good- 
ness,   pa,   don't    they    fly  !       There's    the 
whistle  for  the  crossing." 

"  That's  the  new  kind  o'  ingine,  with 
the  little  smokestacks  —  the  kind  that's 
settin'  everybody's  grain  afire  over  in 
Merced  county,"  observed  Mr.  Chadwick, 
leaving  the  fence  and  starting  for  the  barn. 
"  Glad  I  plowed  them  three  furrows  'round 
the  wheat  last  month." 

Near  the  windmill  he  stopped  and  looked 
back  at  Chunie,  whose  eyes  were  all  for  the 
train  that  was  gliding   down  the  straight, 
level  track  beside  the  monotonous  row  of 
telegraph  poles.     Soon  it  would  blur  out  on 
the  low  skyline  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it,  as  it  had  been  of  all  the  other  trains. 
But  the  very  dust  it  blew  up  was  sacred  to 
her.     She  looked  so  lonely  and  so  wistful 
that  he  felt  bound  to  say  : 
"The  threshers  is  comin'  to-morrow,  Chune." 
The  girl's  calico  dress  rustled  as  she  ran  down  to  the  windmill. 
"Are  they,   pa?  " 

"  Goin'  to  begin  first  thing  in  the  mornin'.  Think  I'll  get  'em  to  start  in  on  that 
there  southeast  corner.     It's  riper  down  that  way." 

"  Chu — nie  !  "  came  from  the  back  door  of  the  house,  in  Mrs.  Chadwick's  nervous 
tones,  the  last  syllable  ringing  one  octave  above  the  first. 
"Yes,  ma." 

The  girl  started  slowly  for  the  house,  her  eyes  wandering  about  the  great  brown 
level  in.  which  their  "  place,"  though  there  were  two  hundred  acres  of  it,  was  but  a 
mere  yellow  patch.  The  sun  prickled  her  skin  as  she  walked,  for  it  was  the  sun  of 
the  San  Joaquin  summer.     She  pulled  her  sunbonnet  further  over  her  face. 

"They'll  come  and  they'll  go,"  she  thought  of  the  threshers,  "just  as  that 
train  did.  Nothing  ever  stops  here  in  real,  dead  earnest.  We  ain't  big  enough 
to  stop  'em.  If  only  somebody  would  come  and  buy  along  side  of  us  —  some- 
body  that  was    real    nice    and    sociable,  even  if  they  wasn't  stylish." 

She  went  inside  the  house.  Every  door  and  window  was  tightly  shut  to  keep 
in  the  cool  air  of  the  night  before,  according  to  the  wise  California  custom. 
From  the  awful  heat  outside  to  the  coolness  inside  the  change  was  such  that  it 
fairly  chilled  her. 

"Can't  you  help  John  with  that  baking?"  asked  Mrs.  Chadwick.  "Your  father 
came  in  only  a  few  minutes  ago  and  said  the  threshers  were  coming  to-morrow.  It 
was  short  enough  notice.     I  ought  to  have  known  a  week  ago." 

"  But  they'll  head  and  thresh  all  to  once,  you  know,  ma,  and  they  ain't  goin' 
to  stay  long." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  say  'ain't,'  Chunie,  and  do  try  to  sound  your  'ings.'  " 

"'All  right,  ma;  but  what  else  can  you  expect,  considering  the    schooling    I've 

had?"    And  with  reddening  face,  Chunie  threw  off  her  sun-bonnet  and  flung  her- 
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self  into  the  kitchen,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  warmth,  and  where  John,  the 
Chinese  cook,  in  a  white  blouse  and 
white  trousers  of  great  amplitude,  per- 
spired over  the  bake-tins.  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  heard  her  daughter  slap  the  dough 
down  on  the  board  with  unnecessary  force, 
and  then  she  went  back  to  "  straighten 
up  "  the  sitting  room.  Though  a  well- 
bred  and  well-schooled  city  woman,  she 
had  often  felt,  since  coming  to  the  San 
Joaquin  country,  like  throwing  things, 
even  to  her  "ings,"  just  as  Chunie  was 
doing.  She  felt  particularly  reckless  just 
now,  when  the  threshers  were  to  come  on 
such  short  notice.  And  yet,  like  Chunie, 
she  would  take  a  genuine  interest  in  see- 
ing any  new  human  face  that  might  shine 
through  the  cloud  of  solitude  that  shad- 
owed their  life. 

"  There,  Tom  didn't  tell  me  how  many 
there  would  be  to  cook  for." 

She  threw  her  blue-checked  apron  over 
her  head  and  went  out  to  the  barn,  where 
Mr.  Chadwick  was  counting  grain  sacks. 
She  asked  him  the  question,  but  he  put 
up  a  thick,  knotty  forefinger,  wrinkled 
his  brow  and  said  : 

"  Ninety-three,  ninety-four,  ninety- 
five." 

Then  taking  a  stub  of  a  pencil  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  brown  denim  jumper 
he  put  down  the  figures  on  the  barn  door, 
and  said  : 

"  Guess  there's  'bout  ten,  countin'  in 
our  two,  Sam  and  Jerry." 

He  turned  his  back  and  mumbled, 
"  Ninety-six,  ninety-seven,  ninety-eight." 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  Ninety-nine,  hundred,  hundred  an' 
one." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Hollister  has  bought 
the  Jones'  quarter-section?" 

Mr.  Chadwick  made  an  affirmative 
with  his  chin.  Mrs.  Chadwick's  eyes 
sought  the  barn  floor,  and  there  was  a 
queer  little  quaver  in  her  voice  when  she 
asked  : 

"  Then  Jones  will  not  come  out  here 
and  build?" 

"  No,  he's  goin'  to  keep  that  hardware 
store  in  Fresno.  Mrs.  Jones  has  gone  to 
to  New  York  to  see  her  mother.  Took 
along  the  two  children.  Hollister  got 
the    land    for    two    thousand.     He's    got 


everything  'round  here  now,  'cept  ours. 
I  cal'ulate  he's  got  six  hundred  thousand 
acres,  put  it  all  together,  an'  not  a  single 
acre  under  cultivation.  He  could  raise 
as  good  fruit  on  it  as  there  is  in  all  Cali- 
forny,  if  he'd  cultivate  it.  But  he  makes 
plenty  o'  money  on  stock." 

The  man  and  his  wife  looked  through 
the  barn  door  out  beyond  their  yellow 
grain  field  upon  the  unbroken  waste  that 
surrounded  it  —  Hollister's  principality. 
Not  a  tree,  not  a  house,  not  a  fence  on 
that  side,  save  his  own.  On  the  other 
side  only  the  railroad  and  the  gaunt,  un- 
painted  telegraph  poles. 

"  But  is  Hollister — isn't  he  ever  going 
to  build?  " 

"  No,  an'  if  he  did  it  would  be  down 
near  the  landin',  thirty  mile  from  us. 
You  know,  they  say  he  likes  the  river." 

"  Then  there  isn't  going  to  be  any — 
Tom,  can  we  endure  this  another  year?  " 

"  Guess  we'll  have  to  stand  it.  If  we 
can  stick  it  out  a  few  years  more,  mebbe 
that  railroad  junction  will  be  made  here, 
the  way  the  paper  says.  If  it  does,  we 
can  sell  out  for  big  money." 

"Yes,  but  Chunie?" 

"  Well,  she'll  have  to  stand  it  with  the 
rest  of  us.  I  know  it's  hard  on  the  girl, 
but  this  here  is  all  we've  got." 

"  What  would  Hollister  give  for  it?  " 

"  Don't  know.    P'r'aps  six  thousand." 

"But  the  house  alone  is  worth  seven." 

"  Yes,  but  that  wouldn't  cut  no  figure 
with  Hollister.  Is  he  a-goin'  to  let  his 
sheep-herders  live  in  a  seven-thousand- 
dollar  house?  No,  the  house  would  be 
no  good  to  him.  Might  as  well  be  an 
eight-by-ten  shack,  far's  he's  concerned." 

Mrs.  Chadwick's  gaze  ran  far  away 
over  the  great  plain,  where  the  heat-lines 
danced  and  the  world  of  wilderness  was 
without  end.  Her  eyelids  trembled  and 
a  few  drops  trickled  down  her  cheek. 

"Now,  Liddie,  don't — don't  unnerve 
me.  I've  got  to  do  the  thinkin'  an'  the 
plannin'  for  all  of  us.  Jest  think  real 
hard  that  everything's  goin'  to  come  out 
all  right,  an'  it  will.  'Tain't  my  fault, 
you  know.  I  thought  the  tract  would  be 
broke  up  long  before  this ;  but  he  don't 
seem  to  want  to  break  it  —  jest  goes  on 
addin'  ranch  after  ranch.  They're  all 
doin'    the    same    thing  —  Taggin,    Mevis 
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and  Hiller.  Hollister's  no  worse  than 
the  rest.  Don't  know  where  it's  goin'  to 
stop." 

He  turned  to  the  pile  of  grain  sacks. 

"  Hundred  an'  two,  hundred  an' 
three." 

Mr.  Chadwick  meant  all  this  talk  to  be 
comforting.  By  the  time  Mrs.  Chadwick 
had  returned  to  the  house  the  sun  had 
dried  the  wet  drops  on  the  apron  she 
held  up  to  protect  her  head. 

Next  day  came  the  harvesters.  They 
set  to  work  with  a  great  rush.  Ten 
horses  dragged  over  the  ground  a  mighty 
machine  that  reaped  a  broad  swath,  tak- 
ing off  only  the  upper  part  of  the  wheat 
stalks,  merely  the  heads  for  the  most 
part.  These  ran  into  a  funnel  and  were 
turned  at  once  into  the  thresher  which 
was  a  part  of  the  machine.  The  wheat 
poured  into  the  sack  like  water  from  a 
spout.  Along  the  way  the  machine 
dropped  off  a  full  sack  now  and  again, 
and  this  was  picked  up  by  two  men  and 
thrown  into  a  wagon  that  followed  the 
thresher. 

Mrs.  Chadwick  and  Chunie  watched 
the  operation  with  the  keen  interest  that 
is  felt  by  those  who  are  having  their  grain 
harvested,  and  harvested  by  strangers,  the 
sight  of  whose  faces  is  good  for  lonely 
souls.  And  yet  it  takes  much  of  the  ro- 
mance out  of  harvesting  to  have  it  done 
in  this  way  —  all  with  a  roar  and  a  jerk, 
and  the  grain  in  the  bag  five  seconds 
after  it  is  in  the  wheat-head.  When  Boaz 
reaped  his  grain,  with  one  eye  on  pretty 
Ruth,  he  had  no  combined  header  and 
thresher.  That  ugly  machine  would  have 
spoiled  one  of  the  best  of  Bible  pictures. 
Mrs.  Chadwick  thought  of  that  when  she 
looked  out  over  the  field.  It  was  a  fierce, 
eighteen-hundred-and-ninety  way  of  do- 
ing it,  but  it  saved  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  extra  cooking. 

"And  it's  more  like  business,"  re- 
marked Chunie. 

"  Yes,  but  it's  wasteful,"  said  Mrs. 
Chadwick.  "  See  those  heads  on  the 
short  stalks  that  are  not  cut  at  all." 

"  Weil,  the  hogs  will  get  'em  when  pa 
let's  'em  in." 

Chunie  would  have  sat  all  day  on  the 
fence-top  looking  at  the  fascinating  ma- 
chine, as  it  made  its   rounds,  and  at  the 


dusty  harvesters,  but  there  was  work  to 
be  done  in  the  house,  and  so  she  could 
steal  only  an  occasional  glance  at  them. 

By  Saturday  night  the  -rain  was  all 
headed,  threshed  and  sacked,  and  it  lay 
piled  up  in  a  corner,  with  barbed  wire 
stretched  around  it  to  keep  off  the  stock. 
It  would  lie  out  there  unsheltered  for 
thirty  days,  no  notion  of  rain  entering 
into  Mr.  Chadwick's  calculations  regard- 
ing it,  for  that  there  would  be  no  rain 
for  a  month  was  as  safe  a  hazard  as  that 
there  would  be  no  Gabriel  crying  the  end 
of  the  world  in  that  time. 

When  Sunday  came  Chunie  put  on  her 
best  dress,  with  the  puffed  sleeves,  tied  a 
violet  ribbon  at  her  throat,  frowned  at 
herself  in  the  glass  because  she  wasn't 
sure  that  the  color  was  becoming,  and 
then  went  down  to  the  veranda.  Mrs. 
Chadwick  was  sitting  there,  looking  out 
upon  the  bleak  stubble,  where  a  drove  of 
black  hogs  was  feeding  in  what  was  left 
of  the  wheat.  The  north  wind  was 
shriveling  up  the  few  plants  by  the  ve- 
randa and  making  the  heavy  leaves  of  the 
eucalyptus  trees  rattle  and  clash.  There 
was  a  reek  of  dead  vegetation  in  the  air. 
The  sky  wore  a  pale,  sickly  look,  all  the 
humidity  being  gone  out  of  the  air. 
Each  fence-post  and  hillock  showed 
sharp,  clear  and  raw,  while  a  heat  that 
stifled,  choked  and  almost  baked  was 
blown  abroad. 

Mrs.  Chadwick  looked  peaked  and 
wan,  as  though  she  had  lost  much  sleep. 
She  was  saying  half  aloud,  "  Plowing, 
seeding,  harvesting  —  plowing,  seeding, 
harvesting,  over  and  over  again.  And 
that  is  all  we  have  to  look  forward  to.  No 
neighbors,  no  society,  no  church,  no 
school,  no  anything,  but  plowing,  seed- 
ing and  harvesting." 

She  gasped  and  started  when  she  heard 
the  girl's  foot  upon  the  step.  There  was  a 
greenish  look  about  the  sides  of  her  face 
and  her  eyes  were  red. 

"What  is  it,  ma?     You  ain't  sick?  " 

"  No,  it's  my  nerves."  Her  fingers 
beat  the  arm  of  her  chair.  "This  dread- 
ful north  wind  —  you  know  how  I  get 
when  it  blows." 

"  I  know  —  it  dries  you  all  up,  and  so 
it  does  everybody.     Do  you  s'pose —  " 

"Yes,"   clipped  off  her  mother  drily, 
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with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  a  familiar 
voice  is  rasping  for  the  time,  "  he  will 
come.  He  always  comes  on  Sunday.  But 
it's  a  sin  to  ride  down  a  poor  horse  on  a 
day  like  this." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  him  walk,  would 
you?  " 

"  No,  no.  Of  course  not.  The  idea  ! 
And   I  want  him  to  come,  Chunie.     It 


"Yes,  Chunie;  it's  got  to.  Something 
will  have  to  be  done." 

"  How  awful  that  wind  makes  your 
eyes  look.  I'm  going  in  to  tell  John  to 
make  you  a  nice  cup  of  tea." 

She  went  to  the  kitchen  and  then  ran 
up  stairs  to  watch  and  watch  from  her 
window,  that  looked  down  the  trail  lead- 
ing from  Fresno,  until  out  of  a  cloud  of 


This  one  sounds  riper. 


helps  out  so,  I  want  him  to  come.  I  want 
them  all  to  come.  We  could  have  John 
get  up  a  big  dinner  if  they'd  come.  But 
they  don't,  they  can't.  Don't  you  see, 
Chunie  —  they  can't?  We're  so  far 
away  —  so  very,  very  far  away.  Don't 
mind  what  I  say,  dear.  It's  the  dreadful 
north  wind,  you  know,  and  my  nerves." 

She  laughed  a  dry  little  laugh  that 
made  the  girl  shiver. 

"  Poor  ma,  it's  worse  for  you  than  for 
any  of  us,  but  I  guess  it  will  come  out  all 
right.     It's  got  to." 


dust,  with  his  moustache  and  hair  coated 
like  a  miller's,  came  Dick  Ruggles. 
When  he  reached  the  gate  he  got  off  his 
horse  rather  stiffly,  and  walked  as  if  his 
knee-joints  had  become  set.  He  lim- 
bered up  gradually,  however,  as  he  led 
his  horse  into  the  stable.  Then  he  went 
to  the  pump,  working  the  handle  as  if  he 
were  used  to  it,  and,  filling  the  tin  dipper, 
he  drank  as  a  man  drinks  who  has  ridden 
forty  miles  in  the  north  wind.  He  pumped 
a  big  basin  full  of  the  water,  in  which  he 
swashed  and  splashed  and  soon  wrought 
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a  most  wonderful  change  in  his  face  and 
hands.  This  done,  he  turned  toward  the 
house. 

Chunie,  on  whom  not  one  of  these 
movements  had  been  lost,  now  ran  down 
stairs  and  opened  the  front  door  and  set 
the  prettiest  and  frailest  chair  for  him. 
He  sat  down  cautiously,  for  fear  he  might 
break  it.     And  then  they  talked. 

"  You  want  to  come  up  to  Fresno  for 
the  Fourth,"  he  said,  impressively.  "  Go- 
ing to  have  the  biggest  time.  Ought  to 
see  our  drug  store.  Begun  decorating 
yesterday." 

"  Yes,  I'd  like  to  go  to  town  to  stay," 
said  Chunie,  speaking  as  if  she  meant 
what  she  said.  "  Never  see  anybody 
here.     Not  a  soul." 

"Ain't  I  somebody?" 

"Yes,  but  you  ain't  a  girl,  are  you? 
The  girls  up  there  have  awful  good  times 
together.  When  I  staid  to  Cousin  Lou's 
that  month  we  went  to  the  theatre  three 
times  and  to  a  concert.  I  got  so  I  could 
play  and  sing  first-rate  there." 

"  Can't  you  play  here  ?  You've  got  a 
good  piano.     Is  it  out  o'  tune?" 

"  Good  tune  enough,  but  nobody  to 
play  for.  I  ain't  got  spunk  enough  to 
practice  here.      It's  just  awful." 

When  a  young  man  is  engaged  he 
takes  such  things  as  this  seriously. 

"  Well,  we  might  make  it  the  first  of 
October  'stead  o'  'way  off  in  next  May," 
said  he.  "  I'll  get  the  partnership  in 
January." 

"  No,  I  wasn't  hinting  anything  of  that 
kind.     It  would  be  too  abrupt." 

Chunie's  grammar  had  good  streaks 
in  it. 

"Well,  we've  been  engaged  a  long 
time,  and  I  thought — " 

"There's  the  Los  Angeles  express," 
she  broke  in,  running  to  the  window. 
"  Seven  Pullmans  to-day.  Everybody's 
travelling  and  having  a  good  time." 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  for  your 
—  our  —  wedding  trip  ?     Yosemite  ?  ' ' 

"  Not  much.  You  don't  get  me  off  to 
no  lonely  place  like  that.  I  want  to  go 
to  San  Francisco." 

"All  right  —  that  settles  it;  but  it's  a 
long  ways  ahead." 

"  'Fraid  you'll  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body else?  "   she  asked,  curtly. 


"  No,  but  you  want  to  hold  me  off  as 
long   as    you    can   and    keep   me    on   the 
ragged   edge.     It   ain't   right   to    tr< 
man  that  way,  Chune." 

"  Say,  you  like  watermelons,  don't  you? 
Come  on,  let's  go  out  and  get  one." 

They  went  to  the  melon  patch  beyond 
the    barn,    she     leading    the    way.       1  It- 
pressed  several  of  the  big  round   mi 
and  tapped  them  with  his  middle  fin 

"This  one  sounds  ripe,"  he  said,  and 
he  cut  the  stem.  Then  he  took  the 
melon  under  his  arm  and  going  to  tin- 
well,  put  it  in  a  tub  of  wal  riding 
there.  While  they  were  waiting  for  it  to 
cool,  they  sat  down  on  the  well  planks. 

"Why  can't  you  make  it  the  first  of 
October,  Chune?"  he  asked  again. 

"  I've  told  you  a  hundred  times  why  I 
can't.     My  folks  don't  want  me  to  go." 

"Yes,  but  you're  nineteen.  When  do 
you  ever  expect  to  be  your  own  boss?  " 

"  I'd  go  and  do  it  this  very  dav. 
but  —  " 

"  But  you  don't  dare,  that's  all  's  the 
matter.     I'll  stump  you  to  do  it,  Chune." 

A  strong  light  came  into  the  girl's  eye 
and  she  straightened  up. 

"  I  know  I  could  if  I  wanted  to,  and  — 
yes,  it  is  a  shame  to  keep  a  girl  cooped 
up  in  a  wilderness  the  way  I've  been 
cooped  ever  since  I  was  a  teeny  little 
thing.  And  all  the  rest  o'  the  girls  havin' 
such  good  times." 

"Yes,  and  if  you  and  I  had  our  own 
way  we'd  a-set  up  housekeepin'  long  ago. 
If  you  loved  me  you'd  go  right  off  now, 
spite  of  anybody,  and  — 

"Sh  !  Here  comes  Father.  Cut  that 
melon,  Dick.  Want  a  slice  out  of  a 
Black  Spanish,  pa?" 

Choking,  blighting  and  wasting,  — 
wasting,  blighting  and  choking.  The 
north  wind  was  still  at  its  work,  and  Mrs. 
Chadwick  could  not  sleep.  She  crawled 
out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  window.  A 
moon  with  a  bulging  face  shone  sharply 
down  upon  the  stubble,  which  seemed 
ready  to  flare  up  in  a  yellow  flame,  so 
very  dry  it  was.  Her  hands  felt  dry,  too, 
and  as  she  pressed  her  hot  head  her  hair 
felt  like  dead  jute.  Perhaps  Chunie  was 
awake.  She  would  go  and  talk  with  her, 
and  the  night  might  come  to  an  end  some 
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There  they  found   her  next  morning. 


time.  She  opened  the  door  of  the  girl's 
room  softly.  The  blinds  were  drawn  and 
the  room  was  dark. 

"  Chunie,"  she  whispered,  shrilly. 

No  "Yes,    ma,"  came  back. 

She  went  to  the  bed,  and  in  the  dark 
her  hand  stroked  a  smooth,  level  cover- 
let. She  ran  to  the  window,  pulled  a 
string,  and  a  blind  sprung  up  with  a  rustle 
and  a  click.  The  moon  did  not  light  the 
room  very  well,  but  well  enough  for  her 
to  see  that  the  girl's  bed  was  empty.  She 
staid  herself  by  grasping  the  foot  board. 
Then  she  put  her  hand  hard  against  her 
side,  where  a  sharp  pain  seemed  to  cut 
off  her  breath.  The  pain  eased  off,  and 
she  searched  upstairs  and  downstairs, 
creeping  about  softly,  but  she  did  not 
find  her  girl.  She  went  out  into  the  barn, 
still  wearing  only  her  night  dress.  Two 
horses  munched  in  the  hay.  The  third 
stall  was  empty — Chunie's  mustang  was 
gone. 

She  gave  a  little  shriek  that  made  the 
two  beasts  snort  and  pound  the  floor  with 
their  hoofs. 

"  Gone,  gone  !   God  bless  her  !   Gone  ! 


Why,  it's  all  right.  Didn't  her  mother 
marry  a  man?  They  all  marry  and  go 
away.  They  all  go,  and  they  leave  the 
desert  to  the  coyotes." 

She  shut  the  barn  door  after  her,  and 
her  wide-staring  eyes  shot  meaningful 
glances  over  the  hopeless,  desolate  scene. 
She  put  her  hands  to  her  ears  when  the 
dry  crack  and  flap  of  the  eucalyptus  leaves 
smote  her.  Then  she  pressed  her  temples 
where  pin-points  were  pricking  into  the 
bones  of  her  skull.  Her  white  night-gown 
was  trailed  through  the  melon-patch  and 
down  to  the  great  barren  field.  A  ground 
squirrel  whisked  through  the  stubble,  and 
the  moon,  flashing  upon  his  trail,  made 
it  gleam  like  a  silver  thread.  The  awful 
wind  rustled  the  dead  weeds  along  the 
fence,  and  they  crackled  when  she  sprang 
among  them.  She  darted  straight  out  in- 
to the  stubble,  her  night  robe  sweeping 
and  swaying  like  the  empty  garments  of 
a  ghost.  Black  demons  grunted  and  ran 
away  in  the  faint  light.  One  demon 
would  not  run.  He  remained  stubbornly 
asleep.  She  struck  his  bristly  back  with 
her  bare  foot.     He  squealed,  sprang  up 
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and  ran  off  with  the  rest.  And  she  ran 
on  after  them,  for  they  would  keep  right 
in  her  way.  They  made  a  stand  at  last 
and  tried  to  chase  her  back,  but  she  flut- 
tered her  white  gown  at  them,  and  it 
looked  so  hideously  unearthly  that  they 
ran  off  again,  with  frightened  squeals  and 
grunts. 

Not  all  these  black  demons  nor  that 
scowling  moon  itself  could  keep  her  off 
the  straight  track  across  the  field.  It 
was  to  the  mound  of  harvested  grain  that 
she  was  going,  and  when  she  reached  the 
barbed  wire  fence  that  surrounded  it,  she 
gave  a  cry  of  delight.  She  shook  her 
clinched  hand  defiantly  at  the  black  ones 
and  at  the  forbidding  moon,  which  had 
been  conquered  and  was  now  sinking 
down  into  the  earth. 

The  ugly  barbs  scratched  her  as  she 
crawled  through  the  wires,  and  they  tore 
her  one  garment,  but  she  squeezed 
through  somehow,  and  sprang  up  the 
mound,  mounting  the  sacks  that  lay  piled 
at  the  edge  like  stairs. 

And  there,  sitting  atop  of  the  mound, 
with  her  night-gown  torn  and  stained 
with  blood,  they  found  her  next  morning. 

"  I'm  guarding  the  grain,"  she  said, 
simply.  "  They  wanted  to  take  it  away, 
and  it's  all  as  good  as  gold."  Then  she 
laughed.  "  It  wouldn't  have  been  right  to 
have  let  it  gone,  you  know.  We've  lived 
such  awful  lives  to  get  it.  All  alone  — all 
alone." 

It  made  strong  Chadwick  sob  when  he 
saw  the  strange  light  in  her  eyes,  and  it 
made  the  tears  come  to  find  that  she  did 
not  know  him. 

Next  day  they  took  her  away  to  town. 


Chadwick  sold  his  grain  and  hogs  and 
followed  after. 

"You  may  have   the    place    for   eight 

thousand,"  he  said  to  Hollister,  a  month 
later.  "It's  worth  ten.  1  paid  seven 
for  the  house  alone,  and  the  land's  worth 

fifteen  dollars  an  acre  if  its  worth  a 
cent." 

"I'll  give  you  five  thousand,  and  that's 
more'n  it's  worth  to  me.  I  don't  want 
the  improvements." 

Hollister  generally  meant  what  he  said. 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Chadwick. 

He  went  back  to  the  little  Hat  over  the 
drugstore,  where  Dick  and  Chunie  lived, 
and  where  Mrs.  Chadwick  was  beginning 
to  smile  again  at  the  world,  and  to  lus- 
her strange  look  and  strange  way  of 
speech. 

"I'll  never  take  her  back  there."  He 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  Hollister, 
saying  that  he  would  call  it  a  bargain. 

And  so  Hollister  took  the  place,  and 
the  notch  in  his  great  square  of  territory 
was  filled  up. 

"Blessed  if  I'm  going  to  pay  taxes  on 
that  house,"  he  said.  So  it  was  torn 
down,  and  his  stock-drovers  carted  off  the 
lumber  and  made  little  cabins  of  it.  The 
barn  and  the  fences,  too,  were  taken  away, 
and  if  you  go  there  now  you  will  find 
nothing  but  a  lonely  row  of  eucalyptus 
trees  to  show  that  anybody  ever  lived 
there.  The  whole  place  has  gone  back 
into  the  wilderness.  It  is  a  sight  to  de- 
light the  eye  of  California  Cleon. 

For  this  is  the  way  that  the  California 
Cleons,  with  their  motto  of  "  More  land 
—  more  land,"  are  developing  the  great 
valleys. 
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By   Helen    Campbell. 
II.  —  Continued. 
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E  LIFTED  Zach  gently. 

Marion  stepped  over  the 

side,  and  the  little  dory 

tied   to   the   larger  boat 

followed    as    they   made 

great  strokes  toward  the 

schooner,  from  the  side 

of  which    two   or   three 

curious    faces    looked 

down.     The  children   were  handed    up, 

and  when  a  few  questions  had  been  asked 

and  answered,  Marion  said  : 

"Can't  you  take  us  back  to  Plymouth? 
They  will  all  be  so  frightened  !  " 

"That  mischief's  all  done,"  said  the 
Captain.  "We're  bound  for  Nantucket, 
an'  we'll  be  there  by  afternoon, —  an' 
then  I'll  telegraph.  What  your  folks 
meant  by  letting  you  handle  a  boat,  a 
snipe  like  you,  beats  me." 

"  They  didn't,"  said  Marion.  "  I  mean 
they  did.  My  grandfather  Lacy  at  Nan- 
tucket showed  me  how,  but  my  grand- 
mother at  Plymouth  wouldn't  let  me,  if 
she  knew." 

"  So  you're  the  old  captain's  grand- 
daughter, be  you?"  said  the  captain. 
"  Wxell,  well  !  We'll  have  some  break- 
fast, an'  then  we'll  hear  the  whole. 
They'll  have  been  cruisin'  round  for  you 
the  most  of  the  night,  most  likely, — but 
there  ain't  no  boats  in  sight.  There, 
there,"  he  added  hastily,  —  for  Marion's 
eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  which  she 
winked  away.  "  It'll  be  all  right  when 
you  git  to  grandfather's." 

Marion's  face  cleared  in  spite  of  her 
remorse.  To  see  grandfather  again  was 
a  bliss  worth  purchasing  by  many  sor- 
rows ;  and  to  be  on  a  real  schooner  and 
watching  all  its  strange  life  was  another 
delight  far  beyond  her  wildest  dreams. 
Zach  was  her  chief  worry  ;  but  the  tele- 
graph would  clear  up  everything,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  was  supremely  happy. 
So  the  strange  day  wore  away,  and  at 
sunset,  after  long  hours  of  beating  against 


a  head  wind,  they  dropped  anchor  in 
Nantucket  harbor,  and  the  captain  him- 
self carried  Zach  in  his  arms  up  the  old 
street  and  to  the  house.  Marion's  heart 
failed  her  as  she  thought  of  Aunt  Pris- 
cilla,  but  she  went  in  quietly,  showed  the 
captain  into  the  parlor,  and  then  looked 
into  the  dining-room  for  her  grandfather. 
His  chair  stood  as  usual  before  the  secre- 
tary, but  was  empty,  and  she  ran  up  stairs 
with  a  sudden  frightened  pause  as  Aunt 
Priscilla  came  out  of  her  father's  room, 
uttering  a  low  cry  as  she  faced  her. 

"How  did  you  know?"  she  asked. 
"Wrho  brought  you?  Can  you  be  very 
quiet,  Marion?  He  has  never  stopped 
wanting  you,  —  but  you'll  kill  him  if  you 
cry  or  go  on." 

She  pushed  the  child  before  her  as  she 
spoke,  and  opened  the  door.  Marion 
was  trembling  as  she  went,  and  stood 
there  dumb  ;  for  grandfather  lay  on  his 
bed  with  closed  eyes,  breathing  heavily. 

"Sit  down  by  him,"  said  Aunt  Pris- 
cilla. "  He'll  know  you  as  soon  as  he 
opens  his  eyes." 

Know  her?  Why  should  he  not  know 
her?  Marion  sat  down  as  she  was  bid 
and  waited,  touching  at  last  the  old  hand 
that  lay  outside  the  coverlet  —  the  hand- 
some hand  that  no  seafaring  had  ever 
harmed,  and  that  he  admired  quite  im- 
personally, since  it  was  the  Lacy  hand, 
the  possession  of  generations.  The  veins 
were  blue  and  swollen,  but  it  seemed  for 
all  that  almost  lifeless,  till  her  own  warm 
little  hand  touched  it.  He  stirred  then 
and  moaned  a  little,  and  slowly  opened 
his  eyes  till  they  rested  full  on  Marion's 
face.  From  what  far-away  distance  they 
looked,  till  he  had  struggled  back  and 
put  out  his  arms  with  the  old  smile  ! 

"There  she  is,"  he  said,  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  "  Just  as  I  thought  ! 
Come  up  here,  my  pet,  by  grandfather, 
and  we'll  have  a  little  talk." 

Marion  had  dropped  her  hat   on  the 
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floor,  and  now  she  climbed  up  silently  to 
the  great  old-fashioned  bed,  and  nestled 
in  his  arms,  her  cheek  against  his. 

"So  they  let  you  come,  pet,"  he  said 
presently,  with  long  pauses  between  the 
words.  "  I  didn't  know  how  they  would 
manage  it,  since  Gardiner  is  off.  But  I 
wanted  you,  and  so  they  sent.  I'd  no 
thought  of  you  before  to-morrow.  You're 
just  in  time,  my  pet, — just  in  time. 
Sails  all  furled  and  the  anchor  ready  to 
drop." 

What  did  he  mean?  His  voice  had 
failed  again,  and  Aunt  Priscilla  came  near 
and  gave  him  some  drops  from  a  bottle 
on  the  stand,  and  then  stood  there  quite 
still.  The  doctor  had  come  in,  too,  and 
took  his  hand,  and  then  laid  it  down 
silently. 

"  Let  her  alone,"  he  said,  as  Aunt 
Priscilla  made  a  motion  to  lift  Marion 
down.  "  Let  her  alone.  There  is  noth- 
ing now  but  that." 

"  Grandfather  !  "  Marion  cried  in  sud- 
den terror,  for  he  lay  quite  motionless, 
and  one  arm  that  had  folded  her  had 
slipped  away.  "  Oh,  grandfather  !  What 
is  it?" 

"  Come,  pet,  they  are  all  there,  and 
you  shall  go,  too,"  he  said  suddenly,  in  a 
clear,  full  voice,  lifting  his  head.  Then 
it  fell  back,  and  all  was  still  again ;  and 
when  the  silence  had  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  Marion, 
though  she  still  clung,  was  aware  that 
something  strange  and  new  had  begun. 
She  did  not  stir  till  the  old  doctor,  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  face,  too  kher 
in  his  arms  and  said  : 

"  Come,  child  !  All  you  could  do  for 
him  is  done.     He's  dead." 

III. 

Through  all  her  life,  the  days  that 
followed  seemed  to  Marion  part  of  the 
dream  begun  in  the  little  boat,  as  she 
floated  on  that  night  under  the  stars. 
Grandmother  had  come,  and  Dilly,  and 
Zach's  mother,  but  nobody  reproached 
her.  On  the  contrary,  Dilly  looked  at 
her  with  a  certain  awe,  as  one  just 
emerged  from  some  land  of  mystery,  and 
spoke  to  her  in  whispers.  Most  of  them 
did  that,  and  stole  about  on  tiptoe  ;  and 
even  when  they  met  at  table,  the  voices 


were   muffled,  as  if  there  were   someone 
who  must  not  hear.     Marion  sat  silently 

in  corners,  as  she  had  learned  to  do  with 
grandmother,  only  wishing  that 
see  Zaeh,  who  with  his  mother  had  been 
sent  back  on  the  next  boat,  i  rying  vainly 
for  another  look,  and  hardly  comforted 
by  remembering  of  what  wonders  he  had 
been  a  part. 

Marion  had  seen  grandfather  once. 
They  had  put  him  in  the  cofhn,  and  lie 
lay  there  smiling  and  young,  and  certainly 
not  the  grandfather  she  had  ever  known. 
People  came  all  day,  and  the  boat  brought 
more,  and  at  last  on  the  fourth  one  there 
was  a  funeral  in  the  old  Quaker  fashion, 
though  all  the  ministers  were  there.  The 
old  captains  bore  the  coffin,  and  all  the 
town  followed  in  long  lines  through  the 
crooked  streets,  and  up  the  windy  hill 
where  she  had  played,  and  where  they 
laid  him  in  sight  of  the  sea. 

"  Man  is  as  grass  and  as  the  flower  of 
the  field,"  had  broken  out  suddenly  the 
Quaker  preacher,  in  the  strange,  high- 
pitched  voice,  that  seemed  to  have  the 
sound  of  the  wind  in  it,  and  that  went  on 
and  on  with  its  burden  of  man's  frailty 
and  the  nothingness  of  earth. 

"  They  said  he  would  rise  again, — 
but  he  can't  in  that  awful  box,"  Marion 
thought ;  and  as  the  first  shovelfuls  of 
earth  fell  on  the  lid  she  cried  : 

"  Grandfather  !  grandfather  !  Oh,  take 
him  out  !  You  mustn't  leave  him  shut 
up  so  !  " 

She  threw  herself  down  by  the  grave, 
a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs  shaking  her. 
Then  someone  lifted  her,  and  her  father's 
voice  whispered,  "Hush,  Marion, —  and 
soon  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it "  ;  and  she 
clung  to  him  silently  till  the  grave  was 
filled,  and  the  people  turned  away,  and, 
to  the  scandal  of  everybody,  Gardiner 
Lacy,  instead  of  going  home,  walked 
toward  the  old  windmill  with  Marion  in 
his  arms.  There  he  sat  down  and  told 
her  what  she  never  forgot ;  that  people 
made  death  terrible  because,  no  matter 
what  they  said,  they  did  not  believe  it  a 
great  gift  and  not  a  curse. 

"  Live  well.  Think  high  thoughts.  Be 
kind  and  loving  and  generous  and  fear- 
less, like  grandfather ;  and  when  the  day 
comes  that  you  must  take  your  turn,  and 
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lie  with  shut  eyes  till  they  put  you  out  of 
sight,  you  will  open  them  on  something 
more  beautiful  than  you  ever  dreamed, 
and  it  will  be  forever." 

Never  had  he  spoken  such  words  be- 
fore, nor  did  they  come  again.  Marion 
held  him  tight,  quiet  and  comforted,  even 
jubilant  at  last,  as  one  to  whom  a  great 
good  was  to  come.  But  though  she  ran 
down  the  hill,  she  grew  silent  again  as 
they  went  into  the  house ;  for  grand- 
mother was  there  to  tell  the  tale  of  her 
misdoing,  and  it  was  uncertain  what  might 
happen. 

No  clue  came  to  her  of  what  was  said. 
Supper  time  came,  and  old  Friend  Bar- 
stow  told  of  a  wreck  which  had  happened 
off  the  Irish  coast,  part  of  the  work  oi 
a  terrible  storm,  which  her  father  said  he 
had  encountered  also  on  the  way  home. 
In  it,  said  the  Friend,  a  far-away  cousin 
had  been  lost  with  one  of  the  two  chil- 
dren —  lost  near  shore,  though  as  yet  no 
details  had  come,  and  they  only  knew 
that  the  mother  and  one  child  were 
saved.  He  knew  all  the  Ballantynes. 
and  he  shook  his  head  as  he  ended. 

"  I  hope  it's  a  John  that's  come  to 
land,"  he  said.  "  There's  been  a  John 
Ballantyne  in  the  family  ever  since  the 
first  Ballantyne  set  foot  in  America.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  the  old  name  run  out." 

Marion  listened  with  a  shiver.  This 
blue  sea  could  be  cruel,  she  knew,  but  to 
her  it  had  always  been  kind,  nor  could 
she  understand  the  sudden  passion  with 
which  her  father  caught  her  as  he  came 
out  from  another  shorter  talk  with  grand- 
mother, holding  her  close  as  he  said  : 

"  God  !  To  think  of  what  might  have 
happened  !  " 

"Your  father  does  not  think  as  I  do," 
grandmother  said,  severely,  when  she  next 
saw  Marion.  "You  have  deceived  me 
for  a  long  time.  I  shall  ask  you  no 
questions,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
any  falsehoods,  but  I  certainly  shall  not 
trust  you  again,  and  it  is  my  opinion  you 
ought  to  be  sent  to  a  very  strict  school, 
where  you  would  be  watched  all  the  time. 
That  a  merciful  Providence  interfered, 
and  that  you  were  brought  here,  makes 
no  real  difference.  You  have  been  a  very 
wicked  child,  and  that  your  father  makes 
light  of  it  is  all  the  worse  for  you." 


"  I  wanted  to  tell  you, —  I  thought 
about  it  a  good  deal,"  said  Marion, 
whose  face  had  flushed  hotly,  and  who 
was  trembling  a  little.  "  It  was  for  Zach, 
really.  I  mean  I  wanted  to  anyway,  and 
you  think  everything  is  wicked,  and  I 
knew, —  I  knew  that  that  was  not  "  ;  and 
Marion,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  ran  out  of 
the  room  and  hid  herself  in  the  garden 
between  the  rows  of  corn,  till  she  heard 
her  father's  voice  calling.  The  boat  was 
there.  They  were  all  to  go  together; 
and  as  they  sailed  away  toward  Martha's 
Vineyard,  from  which  long  ago  old  Peter 
Folger  had  rowed  across  to  the  Nantucket 
shore,  she  looked  at  all  and  remembered, 
unconscious  of  the  years  that  would  pass 
before  it  met  her  eyes  again. 

Leaning  over  the  side,  she  watched  the 
furrow  in  the  water,  and  tried  not  to 
think  how  it  must  seem  to  be  struggling 
in  these  waves  on  which  she  had  always 
ridden  so  lightly.  But  the  faces  of  the 
two  children  seemed  rising  and  falling 
with  each  one  that  broke  against  the 
boat ;  and  she  cried  out  at  last,  and  ran 
to  her  father,  who  sat  just  inside  the 
cabin  door,  talking  with  grandmother  and 
the  other  people,  who  were  all  relations. 

"The  child  will  be  sick.  She's  next 
door  to  it  now  !  "  one  of  them  said ;  and 
Gardiner  Lacy  looked  at  her  anxiously, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  afterward  watched 
every  movement. 

Something  must  be  done.  It  was  quite 
plain  that  she  had  been  too  much  with 
her  elders  :  and  at  last  he  took  counsel 
with  the  one  cousin  for  whom  he  had 
always  had  a  certain  affection ;  a  woman 
of  the  world,  but  one  who  had  loved  his 
wife  and  been  loved  in  return.  To  her 
belonged  the  three  children,  two  girls 
and  a  boy,  who  came  sometimes,  but 
whom  Marion  had  never  visited  in  turn, 
and  whom  her  father  watched  as  if  they 
were  creatures  of  another  planet  and  not 
to  be  trusted  save  when  his  eye  were  on 
them. 

The  consultation  changed  his  plans  en- 
tirely. Marion  must  work  at  home,  but 
he  decided  that  the  three  should  study 
with  her,  share  her  one  o'clock  dinner, 
and  play  for  an  hour  or  two  after  it  was 
over,  and  before  they  left  her  to  the 
silence   of  the   great  rooms,  which   each 
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day  thereafter  grew  noisier,  since  the 
three  took  full  possession,  led  always  by 
Marion,  who  developed  tendencies  un- 
suspected by  the  decorous  housekeeper, 
and  made  believe  all  the  day  long. 
Everything,  from  ballad  to  page  in  his- 
tory, turned  into  drama,  the  old  dining- 
room  a  stage.  She  went  to  the  block  in 
a  hundred  characters.  Now,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  piano-cover  train,  and  Nell 
and  Bess  as  Mary  Seaton  and  Mary 
Beaton,  weeping  behind  her,  Tom  march- 
ing solemnly  before  with  the  kitchen 
hatchet  as  axe.  She  was  Madame  Ro- 
land ;  she  was  Jeanne  d'Arc ;  anything 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  and  evil-treated, 
though  sometimes  with  sudden  remorse 
at  her  own  selfishness  she  reuounced  the 
chief  part  and  followed  one  or  the  other. 
The  chief  part  had  even  been  given  to 
Tom,  who  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spread  a 
small  and  dingy  red  cape  as  cloak  under 
her  queenly  feet,  or  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
lay  rigidly  on  his  back  and  sternly  motion- 
ed away  the  cup  of  water  brought  by 
Marion  disguised  as  a  soldier  in  her 
father's  soft  hat  and  an  old-fashioned 
military  cloak.  There  was  a  Mexican 
poncho  that  answered  for  Columbus 
when  he  came  before  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  and  in  time  various  properties  ac- 
cumulated, but  with  no  less  necessity  for 
much  make-believe. 

So  long  as  this  lasted,  all  went  well ; 
but  it  was  a  different  matter  when  they 
settled  to  talk,  and  Marion  listened  to 
heated  discussions  as  to  what  they  would 
do  when  they  grew  up  ;  who  ought  to  be 
visited ;  who  were  nice  people,  and  who 
were  not. 

"  You  could  be  more  exclusive  than 
anybody,  mamma  says,"  said  Bess  one 
day.  "  You  have  a  right  to  be,  because 
you  are  one  of  the  oldest  families ;  and 
when  you  are  a  young  lady  you  can  do  as 
you  choose  and  nobody  will  dare  to  say 
anything  much,  and  the  people  in  the 
North  End  and  such  places  will  be  very 
envious  and  wish  they  could  do  so,  too." 

"  Why  shouldn't  they?"  said  Marion, 
sitting  down  suddenly  and  looking  atten- 
tively at  Bess. 

"  Why,  because  they  can't,  you  know. 
They're  common,  you  see.  They  don't 
live   in  the    right    places.     When  you're 


fashionable,  you  live  in  the   right   pi 
You've  got  to  be  kind  to  them,  but  you 
can't  go  to  sec  them,  because,  don't  you 

see?  they're  not  in  society.     That's 
mamma  said  when  1  wanted  Eva  Hopkins 
to  come  and  see   me,  and    then   1    found 
out    her    father    had    a    grocery,    and    it 
wpuld'nt  do,  and  1  told  her,  and'  she  cried 
first,    and    then    she    was    mad    and    said 
she'd  show  me  some  day  she  was  as  good 
as  I  was.     Mamma  said  this  was  imp< 
ble,  because  there  were  always  differ 
everywhere,  and  papa  said  the  same,  and 
that  we  must  never  play  with  promiscuous 
children,  out  of  our  own  set,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  shall  do  as  soon 
as  I  am  big?  "  said  Marion,  after  a  p 
in  which  she  had  looked  at  the  three 
children  reflectively.  "I  shall  get  father 
to  let  me  live  half  the  time  with  the  verj 
poorest  people  I  can  find.  Poor  like 
Zach,  I  mean.  Zach  wasn't  common. 
Oh,  no.  He  thought  about  wonderful 
things  that  you  don't  know  anything 
about.     Oh,  how  I  want  to  see  him  !  " 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Summer 
was  near,  but  she  did  not  yet  know  what 
would  be  done,  and  in  all  these  months 
there  had  been  no  word  of  Zach,  save 
the  one  in  answer  to  her  father's  letter, 
sent  to  them  by  grandmother,  that  she 
had  found  the  house  shut  up  and  nobody 
there.  Marion  had  not  even  told  them 
of  Zach.  That  last  day  and  night  were 
all  a  part  of  the  mystery  which  she  kept 
quite  to  herself,  and  now  she  answered 
no  questions,  but  sat,  silent  and  inscruta- 
ble, till  they  were  gone. 

"You  were  not  polite,"  the  house- 
keeper said ;  and  Marion  with  a  dark 
look  replied, — 

"  I  never  mean  to  be  polite,  when  peo- 
ple say  stupid  things  or  mean  things." 

June  came,  and  Marion  saw  her  father's 
eyes  fixed  often  upon  her  with  a  question 
she  did  not  understand. 

"If  you  were  but  a  little  older,"  he 
said  one  evening  as  she  stood  between 
his  knees;  "if  you  were  just  a  little 
older,  I  would —  " 

He  shut  his  lips  tightly,  nor  could  any 
question  extract  what  he  would  do  ;  but 
a  day  or  two  later  he  said,  — 

"  I  want  to  take  you  with  me,  Marion, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  small  a  girl." 
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Marion's  eyes  grew  large,  and  the  pink 
deepened  in  her  cheeks.  "  Oh  !  "  she 
cried,  and  stood  breathless. 

"  There  would  have  to  be  a  maid,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  that  would  be  trouble- 
some." 

"There  won't  have  to  be  anybody," 
said  Marion  with  decision.  "  Didn't  ypu 
have  me  go  to  grandfather's  without  any- 
body, just  to  learn,  —  and  can't  I  button 
my  own  shoes,  and  everything?  Take 
me,  take  me  !  I'll  never  be  a  bit  of 
trouble,  and  I  am  big —  see  !  " 

Gardiner  Lacy  looked  seriously  at  the 
little  figure,  stretched  to  its  utmost,  every 
curl  alive  with  eagerness,  and  the  deep 
blue  eyes  dark  with  excitement. 

"I  am  growing  up,"  she  said.  "I 
shall  never  be  troublesome  any  more,  and 
now  I  shall  always  go  with  you." 

"Very  well,"  her  father  said  at  last, 
and  Marion  in  a  silent  ecstacy  put  her 
hands  on  each  side  of  his  face,  and  kissed 
him  in  her  favorite  fashion,  on  eyes  and 
lips. 

So  it  happened,  with  no  more  words, 
that  the  steamer's  list  read,  "  Gardiner 
Lacy  and  daughter,"  and  that  the  old 
order  gave  way  to  the  new,  with  only  a 
little  consternation  on  the  part  of  the  few 
objectors,  and  unlimited  satisfaction  for 
the  two  most  nearly  concerned.  If  in 
the  first  years  there  were  strange  lapses  or 
combinations  in  Marion's  raiment,  both 
were  untroubled,  and  he  learned  at  last 
to  take  her  over  with  only  her  single 
travelling  suit,  and  buy  as  was  needed  in 
the  London  shops,  where  they  were  soon 
known  and  established  as  favorites,  since 
they  wanted  the  best  and  took  it  without 
question  as  to  price. 

For  a  month  each  year  they  stayed  in 
London  with  a  friend  of  her  father's, 
whose  interests  outside  his  profession 
were  chiefly  Assyrian  antiquities,  and 
with  whom  Marion  held  grave  discus- 
sions, standing  at  his  side  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  perplexing  herself  over  the 
inscrutable  yet  light-minded  grin  of  these 
representatives  of  Assyrian  dynasties. 
But  chiefest  came  the  exploration  of  old 
London  itself,  which  she  grew  to  know 
inch  by  inch,  her  father's  love  for  the 
story  of  the  past  making  it  alive  again. 
English  literature  thus  took  on  a  mean- 


ing unknown  to  the  colder  student,  and 
Marion  with  each  year  grew  more  and 
more  into  passionate  sympathy  with  all 
on  English  soil,  and  replied  with  fervor 
to  questions  :  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  was  born  in 
America,  but  I  am  English,  too  !  " 

So  Scotland,  England,  and  at  last  bits 
of  Ireland  also  came  to  be  familiar 
ground,  and  the  nine  months  of  home 
were  principally  retrospect  and  expecta- 
tion, with  an  added  interest  which  was 
tolerated  in  spite  of  her  Aunt  Theodosia's 
opposition.  Zach  had  gone  quite  out  of 
her  life ;  but  he  had  left  an  open  door 
through  which  all  wandering  and  forlorn 
children  found  entrance.  There  were 
plenty  of  streets  leading  off  the  hill,  in 
which  tenement-houses  rose  and  squalid 
children  swarmed ;  and  Marion  brought 
them  home  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
washed  and  scrubbed  and  combed,  till 
the  real  child,  warmed  and  filled  and 
made  glad  with  stories,  showed  the  face 
meant  for  it  in  the  beginning. 

"  Let  her  alone,"  her  father  said  to  all 
complaints.  "  When  she  does  something 
wrong  it  will  be  time  to  interfere." 

That  he  himself  felt  absolute  helpless- 
ness in  facing  this  order  made  no  differ- 
ence ;  Marion  did  not.  She  understood, 
and  if  no  other  result  came,  it  was  better 
than  Aunt  Theodosia's  system,  reduced 
to  certain  yearly  subscriptions  and  elimi- 
nating the  human  element  as  successfully 
as  most  systems.  Bess  and  Nell  were  in 
a  fashionable  school,  and  Tom  just  enter- 
ing Harvard,  a  supercilious  young  fresh- 
man, yet  sufficiently  a  student  to  run 
some  chance  of  escaping  its  worst  ele- 
ments. 

Marion's  interest  in  people  grew  rather 
than  lessened.  At  seventeen  she  seemed 
already  a  woman,  and  Aunt  Theodosia 
groaned  as  she  looked  at  her. 

"  That  child  has  a  distinguished  look, 
Gardiner,"  she  said  one  day,  stopping 
him  on  his  way  out  from  the  library. 
"  Of  course  I  can  see  that,  but  she  is 
absolutely  indifferent  to  style,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  would  rather  sit  on  the  stairs  of 
a  tenement-house  and  talk  to  the  chil- 
dren, than  go  to  the  choicest  gathering 
of  the  season.    You'll  ruin  her  prospects." 

"What  are  they?"  said  Mr.  Lacy, 
after   a   pause,    in   which    Mrs.    Barstow 
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noted  that  he  was  much  thinner  than  a 
year  ago,  and  looked  at  that  moment  very 
strangely  old. 

"  To  marry  well,  of  course  !  "  she  said, 
unhesitatingly.  "  But  first  to  make  some 
•distinct  place  in  society.  Her  name  and 
her  fortune  entitle  her  to  it.  I  don't 
mean  that  she  hasn't  it.  Of  course,  her 
name  will  take  her  anywhere  —  every- 
where, certainly,  that  is  worth  while  ;  but 
that  isn't  enough." 

"  It  must  be  enough  till  she  herself 
wishes  more  or  less,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"  When  I  am  gone,  she  will  be  neces- 
sarily somewhat  more  in  your  hands,  but 
not  long.  I  wish  her  always  to  have  per- 
fect liberty." 

Mrs.  Barstow  was  silent.  His  manner 
forbade  response,  yet  seemed  to  need 
one ;  and  as  she  hesitated,  the  coachman 
rang,  and  she  hurried  away  on  her  daily 
round. 

Two  weeks  later,  Gardiner  Lacy  was 
found  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  on 
which  his  head  rested,  quite  dead,  —  a 
little  packet  before  him  marked  "  For 
Marion  only";  which,  as  she  opened  it 
days  after,  showed  the  few  letters  her 
mother  had  written  him  during  their  only 
separation.  There  had  been  no  com- 
plaint, no  change  in  daily  routine,  and 
they  had  walked  together  the  day  before, 
talking  of  Marion's  latest  theories  and 
hopes  as  to  her  own  life.  Absolutely 
stunned  for  a  time,  she  submitted  to  any- 
thing suggested,  nor  did  she  rouse  till 
Mrs.  Barstow  proposed  to  close  the  house, 
spend  a  quiet  winter  in  Rome,  give  the 
summer  to  travel,  and  return  when  the 
period  of  mourning  was  at  an  end. 

"There  is  something  better  than  that," 
she  said.  "  I  do  not  want  to  travel  or 
anything  else  but  stay  where  I  am  now. 
I  shall  live  in  the  North  End  and  work, 
and  if  that  does  not  satisfy  me  we  will 
talk  about  something  else  afterward." 

"  My  dear  child  !  "  Mrs.  Barstow  be- 
gan, —  and  then  stopped.  This  year  of 
compulsory  quiet  might  as  well  be  given 
to  a  freak.  Marion  was  growing  every 
day  more  charming.  Tom  raved  over 
her,  and  Tom's  classmates  no  less.  With- 
out positive  beauty,  since  her  features 
were  irregular,  and  her  looks  a  curious 
•mixture    of  unworldliness    and    a    subtle 


fascination  of  which  as  vet  she  had  no 
consciousness,  it  was  a  marked  type,  and 
no  one  could  say  what  added  charm 
might  come. 

"  Daughter  of  Vikings,"  Tom  called 
her,  for  she  kept  the  fur  hair  of  her 
childhood,  one  mass  of  ripples,  which, 
though  brushed  straight  back,  loosened 
always  about  the  white  forehead,  i 
tendril  holding  sunshine.  The  (lurk 
bones  were  a  little  too  high,  the  nose  a 
distinct  arch,  the  mouth  too  wide,  and 
the  chin  firm  and  too  square.  But  the 
eyes  with  their  wonderful  dark,  deep 
blue,  long,  lashed,  and  with  the  uncon- 
scious look  of  a  little  child,  were  her 
charm ;  and  when  she  smiled  the  face 
held  a  sweet  joyousness  to  which  Tom 
and  many  another  longed  to  add  a  per- 
sonal quality,  which  might  give  some 
hope  of  making  it  their  own.  The  slen- 
der, erect  figure,  neither  short  nor  yet 
tall,  carried  the  feeling  of  health  and 
vigor,  born  of  much  out-door  life.  By 
the  side  of  the  English  girls  she  knew, 
she  seemed  frail,  but  her  strength  and 
endurance  were  fully  equal  to  theirs,  and 
they  declared  at  last  that  the  American 
type  was  a  mystery  not  to  be  fathomed, 
since  each  year  demonstrated  that  she 
was  not  alone  in  her  endowment. 

"  I  shall  not  oppose  you,  Marion," 
Mrs.  Barstow  said,  the  pause  in  which 
many  thoughts  and  plans  darted  indica- 
tions through  her  mind  having  been  a 
hardly  perceptible  one.  "  Do  as  you 
like,  only  remember  that  your  father  has 
left  you  partly  to  me,  and  that  my  home 
is  yours  also." 

"  How  dear  and  good  you  are  !  " 
Marion  said,  with  sudden  compunction  at 
her  own  persistent  rebellion  against  Aunt 
Theodosia's  methods.  It  was  only  a 
difference  of  standpoints,  yet  strive  as 
she  would  they  would  not  become  identi- 
cal ;  and  when  she  had  taken  all  the 
charm  of  the  gay  life  of  the  whole  family, 
dinners,  operas,  five-o'clock  teas,  Brown- 
ing Clubs  and  various  aesthetic  distrac- 
tions, there  was  always  dissatisfaction  and 
glad  return  to  the  old  ways.  Now  it  had 
ended.  The  old  life  was  done.  There 
was  no  more  companionship  for  her  — 
such  companionship  as  had  grown  fuller 
every  year   and   took   hold  of  every  act 
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and  thought  so  satisfying  that  to  come 
back  to  it  had  been  the  crown  of  every 
pleasure. 

"  I  shall  never  want  to  marry,"  she  had 
said  one  day  with  a  flush,  as  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia  said,  "  When  you  are  married, 
Marion."  "  Marriage  isn't  everything. 
There  is  no  man  alive  that  I  could  spend 
a  lifetime  with  as  I  can  with  my  father. 
Nobody  knows  his  goodness  and  his 
knowledge  so  well  as  I.  I  do  not  find 
that  he  loses,  even  in  seeing  him  with 
fine  Englishmen ;  and  not  one  American 
in  a  thousand  can  stand  that  test.  They 
are  the  most  glorious  men  alive.  I  don't 
mean  the  kind  you  are  all  going  wild 
over  this  winter ;  that  unpleasant  young 
lord,  with  bulgy  eyes  and  a  horsey  look. 
I  mean  a  kind  we  seldom  get  here." 

Marion's  eyes  were  dark  as  she  ended 
—  the  look  that  always  came  with  sudden 
earnestness,  and  that  Tom  said  made  a 
delicious  shiver  run  down  his  spine  and 
despair  enter  his  soul ;  and  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia,  as  she  watched,  settled  at  last  that 
some  one  over  the  sea  stood  in  the  way 
of  influence  on  this  side,  and  would 
presently  appear  and  make  the  riddle 
plain. 

"She's  tremendously  chummy,"  said 
Tom ;  "  but  she's  so  to  all  of  us,  and 
you  never  get  any  farther.  I  don't  see 
how  she  manages." 

Marion  had  her  way.  The  old  house 
remained  open,  moving  on  with  the  same 
household  machinery,  but  she  herself 
came  and  went  irregularly.  She  had 
taken  rooms  in  a  side  street ;  fitted  them 
up  for  her  children  ;  studied  kindergar- 
ten methods  with  passionate  interest,  and 
spent  time,  strength  and  income  in  a 
fight  with  conditions.  As  the  year 
ended,  she  gave  herself  more  to  Aunt 
Theodosia  and  her  life,  falling  into  cer- 
tain phases  of  it  with  ease.  She  had 
made  also  little  visits  to  Aunt  Priscilla, 
ruling  still  in  the  old  house  and  looking 
with  mingled  pride  and  suspicion  at  the 
girl  whose  eyes  still  held  secrets  she  could 
not  fathom. 

Marion  had  gone  once  to  Plymouth, 
been  wept  over  by  Dilly,  and  greeted  by 
her  grandmother  with  a  distrust  born  of 
her  last  experience  with  her,  and  not  to 
be  wiped  out  by  any  fair  seeming  of  the 


present.  Marion  shrank  from  her  no 
less  decidedly,  and  the  week  ended  with 
a  sense  of  great  relief  for  both.  She 
had  walked  down  the  shore-road,  find- 
ing the  little  house  given  over  to  a  tu- 
multuous Irish  family,  and  gone  home 
with  the  feeling  stronger  each  year; 
"  There  is  nothing  but  sadness  in  the  old 
places.  I  will  not  come  again  unless  I 
must." 

To  go  back  to  the  children's  faces  and 
all  the  strange  life  of  the  crowded  streets 
was  best.  But  restlessness  was  upon 
her.  She  weighed  and  measured  ;  fretted 
against  obstructions  to  work  and  life ; 
grew  half  despairing  over  the  pressure 
that  made  progress  for  her  poor  well  nigh 
impossible  ;  and  at  twenty-one  had  made 
up  her  mind.  Aunt  Theodosia  in  the 
meantime  congratulated  herself  that  the 
child  was  settling  at  last  into  delightful 
conformity  to  her  own  standard,  and  de- 
veloping simply  unrivalled  social  powers, 
that  made  her  the  magnet  for  all  that 
was  best  and  brightest,  and  faced  her 
with  absolute  consternation  as  Marion 
one  day  said  calmly  : 

"Aunt  Theodosia,  I  have  settled  fin- 
ally what  to  do.  I  loathe  America.  I 
am  going  to  England  to  live,  and  I  do 
not  mean  ever  to  come  back  again." 

"  My  dear  child  !  "  gasped  Aunt  The- 
odosia. "  America  !  Loathe  it !  Why 
America  "  — 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  America  is,"  re- 
turned Marion  dispassionately.  "  It 
seems  to  be  chiefly  vulgar,  presumptuous 
certainty  that  it  knows  all,  when  it  has 
learned  only  the  first  letters  of  its  alpha- 
bet. It  is  a  truckling  and  subserviency 
and  snobbishness  that  cannot  be  matched 
anywhere  else  on  the  planet.  It  is  inso- 
lence, and  hard-heartedness,  and  grind- 
ing the  face  of  the  poor,  and  all  that  is  a 
shame  to  a  country  that  calls  itself  free ; 
and  worst  of  all,  it  is  faithlessness,  and 
indifference,  and  a  base  content  with  sel- 
fish living.  I  have  watched  it  all  for  a 
long  time,  and  now  I  am  tired,  and  am 
going  where  I  believe  there  is  something 
better." 

IV. 

There  had  been  signs  of  fog  in  the 
early  morning,  but  all  had  vanished,  and 
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at  two  Marion  rode  in  on  the  top  of  a 
Chelsea  bus,  descending  at  Westminster, 
and  strolling  toward  St.  James's  Park, 
where  she  meant  to  feed  the  ducks  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  return  to  the 
Abbey,  in  time  for  the  final  anthem,  with 
the  swell  of  the  noble  organ  and  the 
fresh  voices  of  the  Westminster  School 
boys  floating  upward  among  the  pointed 
arches.  A  sense  of  exhilaration,  born  of 
many  causes,  filled  her;  the  soft  Eng- 
lish air ;  the  budding  trees ;  the  great 
towers  of  Parliament ;  all  this  wonderful 
ground  on  which  she  walked.  Not  three 
weeks  since  she  had  sailed,  yet  the  sense 
of  long-continued  possession  was  strong 
upon  her,  and  she  leaned  over  the  railing 
of  the  old  bridge  across  the  pond,  drop- 
ping crumbs  mechanically  to  the  ducks 
below,  and  remembering  those  last  days 
at  home,  Aunt  Theodosia's  face  of  abso- 
lute and  dignified  disapproval,  and  Tom's 
frantic  appeals,  both  alike  to-day  as  re- 
mote as  a  remembered  dream. 

"  If  you  won't  marry  me,  then  for 
heaven's  sake  marry  some  of  the  other 
fellows  and  stay  at  home  !  "  Tom  groaned, 
when  every  other  form  of  remonstrance 
and  invective  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
"■  I'm  not  up  to  you,  Marion,  I  know. 
I  don't  care  a  rap  for  anything  but  you, 
but  I'd  do  anything  just  because  you 
want  it,  and  that's  just  as  good  as  prin- 
ciple, if  you'll  count  results,  and  not  be 
forever  prying  after  motives.  Oh.  why 
won't  you  take  up  with  some  of  us,  and 
stay  where  you  belong?  I  won't  even 
envy  the  fellow,  if  you'll  only  stay  where 
I  can  see  you ;  and  if  you  won't,  I'll 
shoot  mvself  and  then  haunt  you,  —  see 
if  I  don't." 

Tom  ruffled  his  hair  wildly,  and  for 
the  time  lost  entirely  his  expression  of 
languid  tolerance  with  its  undercurrent 
of  pessimism  —  the  Harvard  look  culti- 
vated by  his  particular  set  —  and  Marion's 
eyes  rested  on  him  for  a  moment  with 
more  interest  than  usual. 

"  Yes,  there  might  really  be  something 
there,"  she  said  reflectively ;  "  if  any- 
thing were  worth  while  more  than  five 
minutes  at  a  time.  But  it  isn't,  you 
know  ;  you  have  proved  it  to  me  often,  — 
and  nothing  that  you  will  think  or  do 
now  is  going  to  make  it  worth  while,  as  I 


can  see.  No,  Tom.  You  may  as  well 
stop  just  here.  I  am  going,  and  1  shall 
stay  till  I  see  good  reason  for  coming 
back.  Now  there  is  not  one,  save  a  little 
natural  pull  of  old  associations.  \\  you 
want  me  to  change,  you  must  be  quiet." 

Tom  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair 
despairingly;  but  Marion  turned  away, 
and  she  gave  him  no  further  opportunity 
for  remonstrance  in  the  fortnight  which 
passed  before  the  final  preparations  were 
made.  When  she  sailed  out  at  last  from 
Boston  Harbor,  a  line  of  indignant  and 
mourning  friends  on  the  dock.  Tom  stood 
on  the  last  and  shakiest  pile  of  the  pier, 
waving  his  handkerchief,  with  a  wild  wish 
that  he  might  suddenly  go  to  the  bottom 
and  thus  compel  a  temporary  if  not  per- 
manent interest.  They  had  all  been 
there  when  she  had  sailed  two  summers 
before,  and  she  stood  by  her  father's  side 
looking  back  to  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
State  House  and  the  familiar  spires  and 
then  forward  with  the  glad  rush  of  thought 
toward  the  England  she  loved  ;  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears  as  she  re- 
membered. Aunt  Theodosia  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  she  would  go  to  the 
same  old  friends,  with  whom  each  year 
they  had  spent  longer  and  longer  time, 
but  still  suspected  something  else  in  the 
background. 

"  As  your  father's  cousin,  and  as  near 
as  a  sister  to  him,"  she  said,  "  I  ought  to 
be  allowed  some  questions.  But  it  was 
his  principle  to  leave  you  free  entirely, 
and  I  must  also.  Only,  my  dear  child, 
I  beg  you  not  to  forget  that  English 
society  demands  more  yielding  to  conven- 
tionality than  American,  and  that  people 
there  will  not  know  who  you  are,  as  we 
do,  —  and  don't  be  too  peculiar." 

Marion  had  smiled,  but  it  was  the  in- 
scrutable smile  which  enraged  Tom  and 
made  Aunt  Theodosia  feel,  as  she  affirm- 
ed, absolutely  wild  and  as  helpless  as  a 
baby.  That  was  all  over  ;  and  as  she 
turned  to  face  the  soft  wind  from  the  sea, 
the  spring  in  her  feet  seeming  to  answer 
the  dancing  waves,  —  there  was  only  the 
shadow  of  regret.  A  great  expectation 
was  upon  her.  Not  a  hope,  since  a  hope 
makes  for  itself  a  definite  foundation, 
but  an  outreaching  of  every  impulse  and 
desire    toward   an   unknown  but  coming 
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good.  Through  all  the  passage  this  went 
with  her,  the  unseen  but  certain  com- 
panion ;  and  though  she  walked  and 
talked  and  played  at  ship's  coil  with  the 
few  who  kept  their  feet,  and  listened  to 
strange  confidences,  the  necessity  for 
which  seems  born  of  a  sea  voyage,  she 
would  have  had  abundant  companionship 
in  this  sense  of  new  life  to  come,  mysteri- 
ous, overflowing  with  possibility,  yet  al- 
ways indefinable. 

One  thing  was  clear.  The  beginning 
must  be  left  unhampered.  For  once  she 
would  be  quite  alone,  quite  free,  and  find 
how  far  she  was  sufficient,  how  far  insuffi- 
cient, for  herself.  She  wished  she  were 
an  artist,  since  this  allowed  all  that  she 
sought,  and  if  need  came  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  set  up  a  studio  and  play  again 
with  clay  as  she  had  done  at  sixteen. 

"  Are  you  going  over  for  work,  or  just 
for  pleasure?"  a  student  on  his  way  to 
Germany  via  England  had  asked  her ; 
and  after  an  instant's  hesitation  she  had 
answered,   "To  work.  " 

The  words  seemed  to  crystallize  all 
wandering  tendencies,  and  she  saw  her 
way  clear.  She  would  begin  in  Chelsea 
and  old  Cheyne  Walk,  where  artists 
thronged,  and  where  she  saw  always  the 
stately  figures  that  had  come  and  gone  in 
the  days  when  Sir  Thomas  More  lived 
there  his  gentle  life,  and  the  form  no  less 
a  vision,  —  the  old  man  with  grizzled  hair 
and  heavy  brows,  under  which  the  melan- 
choly eyes  looked  out,  pathetic  under  all 
the  cynicism.  Carlyle,  George  Eliot, 
Landor,  the  Brownings,  —  the  names  of  a 
generation  nearly  gone,  —  all  had  their 
place  in  the  quiet  streets.  She  would 
begin  there,  if  possible,  in  a  house  in 
which  some  friends  had  once  lived,  and 
which  also  was  part  of  a  past  generation. 
She  remembered  the  rooms,  overlooking 
the  embankment  and  the  river,  one  of 
which  could  easily  be  studio,  study,  or 
what  she  willed.  And  there,  too,  was 
Chelsea  Old  Church,  with  its  swarm  of 
children,  and  everywhere  forlorn,  bedrag- 
gled women  making  part  of  the  steady 
stream  through  King's  Road.  There 
would  be  plenty  to  help.  That  was  the 
chief  point,  and  for  the  rest  she  would 
wait. 

Thus  it  happened  that  after  a  day  or 


two  at  the  little  Quaker  hotel  in  Bishops- 
gate  Without,  to  which  she  had  gone  at 
once,  and  where  all  remembered  her,  she 
found  the  old  rooms  at  her  disposal,  and 
took  up  her  life  with  the  instant  settling 
into  routine  which  seems  inevitable  in  a 
country  where  all  forms  of  action  have 
had  a  thousand  years  and  more  in  which 
to  make  for  themselves  ruts.  As  for  the 
house,  it  kept  its  old  expression  of  a  cer- 
tain dingy  stateliness,  regarded  by  its 
present  occupant  as  so  much  more  capi- 
tal, valueless  where  the  average  British 
lodger  was  concerned,  but  a  mine  when 
Americans  were  in  question,  since  they 
demanded  the  venerable,  and  even  ac- 
cepted general  mustiness  as  its  symbol 
and  equivalent.  But  mustiness  had  only 
a  small  and  inevitable  share  in  the 
old  house,  scrubbed  and  polished  and 
black- leaded,  and  dealt  with  daily  after 
the  most  rigid  canons  of  British  house- 
keeping. There  was  even  something 
military  in  its  exactness,  as  befitted  the 
name  on  the  door.  Mrs.  General  Pattle, 
—  for  so  her  cards  read,  —  wore  her  hair 
in  a  crop  of  frisky  little  curls,  bleached  to 
a  pale  yellow,  and  made  herself  up  on 
the  theatrical  pattern  which  seems  to  in- 
clude one  half  of  the  average  English- 
women after  forty.  For  the  other  divis- 
ion the  election  is  to  appear  in  hair 
brushed  uncompromisingly  behind  or 
over  the  ears,  and  in  garments  whose 
general  defiance  of  all  laws  of  color,  fit 
or  harmony,  are  never  ending  amazement 
to  the  American  woman  of  the  same  age. 
In  fact  the  two  classes  are  equally  mys- 
terious, but  the  advantage  lies  with  the 
former,  in  that  the  surprise  varies  from 
day  to  day. 

Under  her  pale  curls  Mrs.  General 
Pattle  showed  a  pair  of  shrewd,  kindly 
blue  eyes,  with  heavy  grizzled  brows 
ignored  in  the  bleaching ;  a  spot  of  color 
on  her  high  cheek  bones,  which  indicated 
a  Scotch  tinge  somewhere  ;  and  a  general 
look  of  capability  emphasized  by  every 
motion.  Evidently  her  taste  had  been 
formed  and  fixed  at  a  far  earlier  period 
than  the  aesthetic  one  then  ruling  in  Lon- 
don, for  her  compact  little  figure  was  clad 
in  Dolly  Varclen  patterns  and  hung  with 
much  bog-oak  and  agate  decoration.  It 
carried  also  an  atmosphere  of  utter  good 
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will  and  a  conviction  that  nobody  could 
be  better  dressed;  while  summers  long 
devoted  to  experiments  with  baths  of 
every  nature,  from  Tunbridge  and  Epsom 
to  Carlsbad  inclusive,  gave  her  the  air  of 
what  she  called  "  a  genuine  cosmopoli- 
tanism, me  dear." 

Why  any  Mrs.  General  should  have 
sunk  to  lodgers  was  in  the  beginning  not 
plain,  but  was  made  so  as  soon  as  the 
owner  of  the  title  had  determined  for 
herself  the  quality  of  the  new-comer.  In 
any  case  it  was  no  miscellaneous  crowd 
that  ascended  her  stairs  and  used  her 
latch-key  at  will.  Two  floors  only  were 
assigned  to  them,  and  of  these  Marion 
had  the  lower  one,  —  the  upper,  which 
she  would  have  chosen,  being  rented  per- 
manently to  an  invisible  some  one,  who 
had  thus  far  given  no  sign  of  tenancy. 

"It's  a  gentleman,  me  dear,"  Mrs. 
Pattle  had  stated  in  the  beginning. 
"  That  I  will  not  conceal,  but  his  manners 
are  such  that  he  could  never  offend,  and 
he  only  comes  and  goes,  as  it  were,  except 
now  and  then,  when  he  bides  a  bit.  You 
might  go  a  month  and  never  hear  him 
once,  and  often  it  is  so.  He's  English, 
and  that  I  didn't  mean  to  have,  liking 
Americans  the  best  — Oh,  much  the  best, 
me  dear,  for  lodgers.  But  he's  not  so 
set  up  as  many  Englishmen,  and  so  I 
mind  less.  I'm  Scotch  myself,  though 
brought  up  in  England,  and  so  it's  natural 
I  should  have  a  quick  eye  for  English 
faults.  We've  enough  of  our  own,  'tis 
true,  but  we've  none  like  theirs.  You'll 
be  quite  free  and  no  spying  upon  you,  for 
I'm  well  used  to  Americans,  and  they 
will  go  their  own  way,  and  a  good  right 
to  it,  I  say,  for  they  pay  and  never  a  word, 
and  I'm  in  cold  terrors  for  fear  I'll  cheat 
them,  maybe,  all  because  of  this  way  they 
have,  that's  an  obligation  on  all  mankind 
to  be  fair  with  them.  Tis  not  rational, 
—  that  I  will  say,  —  not  to  scan  a  bill  for 
the  items,  that  an  Englishman  will  go  over 
one  by  one  if  it  took  all  night,  but  'tis 
more  comfortable,  me  dear,  when  there's 
never  been  need  of  dickering  nor  haggl- 
ing, and  never  did  a  thought  of  that 
come  to  me  till — I've  been  a  terrible 
fool  in  my  life,  me  dear.  I  think  I'll  even 
tell  the  tale  some  day  for  your  warning 
and  instruction,  but  not  yet,  "  —  and  Mrs. 


General  Pattle,  shaking  her  bog-oak 
chains  and  bracelets  cheerfully,  went  with 
a  martial  step  out  of  the  room. 

Since  then,  absorbed  by  some  country 
guests,  she  had  appeared  but  seldom, 
looking  in  for  a  moment  to  say  :  "  And 
how  do  you  find  yourself  to-day,  me 
dear?  "  —  and  then  vanishing. 

The  little  maid  who  brought  her  meals 
and  served  her  with  growing  devotion 
had  come  from  Devonshire,  answered  to 
the  name  of  Polly  Veal,  and  knew  Lou- 
don only  as  a  tale,  her  dreams  of  bliss 
being  a  walk  in  the  evening  up  King's 
Road,  or  a  Sunday  outing  in  Battersea 
Park.  It  was  all  unusual,  even  when 
most  real :  and  the  absolute  release  from 
every  social  claim,  the  certainty  that  till  she 
chose  to  speak  she  was  lost  in  this  ocean  of 
humanity,  so  far  from  oppressing,  brought 
to  Marion  a  certain  exhilaration  and  exal- 
tation in  which  she  moved.  Day  after  day 
she  went  over  the  familiar  ground,  read- 
ing in  the  museum  or  wandering  among 
the  marbles,  searching  out  once  more  all 
remains  of  old  London,  and  walking 
indefatigably  as  either  Dickens  or  Macau- 
lay,  those  two  most  opposite  haunters  and 
explorers  of  every  secret  spot  in  London 
streets.  Till  the  spell  had  lessened  she 
could  do  no  definite  work,  and  in  yield- 
ing to  it  there  was  a  certain  compulsion, 
as  if  some  other  will  moved  with  her  own 
and  shared  the  new  sense  of  self-posses- 
sion. To-day  she  had  put  some  biscuit 
in  her  pocket  and  leaned  over  the  para- 
pet of  the  bridge,  tossing  a  crumb  now 
and  then,  and  smiling  at  the  struggle  be- 
low. 

"Even  the  ducks  are  immemorial," 
she  thought ;  "  for  their  ancestors  pad- 
dled toward  gay  King  Charlie  and 
quacked  and  dove,  precisely  as  their  suc- 
cessors are  diving  and  quacking  for  me. 
It  is  all  a  bit  of  the  general  solidity, 
a  repose  next  door  to  Nirvana,  to  pass 
from  the  eternally  shifting  to  the  eter- 
nally stable,  and  cease  the  unending 
effort  to  resolve  the  dirty  grays  into 
the  original  blacks  and  whites  that  made 
them.  There  is  comfortable,  rational 
conservatism,  even  in  the  ducks." 

She  threw  a  sudden  shower  of  crumbs 
over  a  placid  white  one,  looking  with 
small,  unwinking  eyes  toward  the  biscuit 
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in  her  hand  and  joining  at  once  in  the 
tumultuous  pursuit  of  the  unexpected 
wealth.  Now  and  then  one  rode  se- 
renely, taking  the  morsel  that  drifted  in 
its  way  with  the  calmness  born  of  cer- 
tainty that  more  was  sure  to  come  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  scramble  was  the  order, 
the  strongest  quacking  loud  satisfaction 
at  the  flight  of  the  weakest.  These, 
finding  no  place,  either  swam  away  to 
secluded  corners,  or  gave  themselves  to 
that  fury  of  insatiable  washing  likely 
to  overtake  a  duck  at  any  moment  of  its 
day,  and  a  certain  compensation  for  all 
sorrows  known  to  duck  life.  Here  and 
there  a  pair  of  red  legs  erect  in  the  air 
showed  that  the  owner  was  taking  active 


measures  to  secure  his  share,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  surface  held  enough,  and 
the  many-colored  swimmers  paddled  from 
point  to  point,  making  critical  selection 
of  the  largest  bits  and  quacking  loud  dis- 
approval of  any  similar  attempt  on  the 
part  of  their  brethren. 

"You  are  delightfully  human,"  said 
Marion,  unconsciously  aloud,  coloring  as 
someone  who  had  paused  for  a  moment 
to  watch  the  struggle  smiled,  and  then,  as 
he  saw  her  flush,  lifted  his  hat  courte- 
ously and  walked  on  toward  the  Abbey. 
He  was  tall,  and  slenderly  yet  firmly  built, 
with  dark  serious  eyes  that,  as  the  smile 
faded,  held  a  certain  wistful  look,  that  lin- 
gered with  Marion  after  he  had  passed  on. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE   SOUL   OF  THE   VIOLIN. 

By  Margaret  Mafiton  Merrill. 


CENE.-A  dingy 
attic  room  in  a 
wretched  tenement. 
A  bit  of  candle 
stuck  in  an  old  bot- 
tle gives  a  faint, 
gloomy  light ;  un- 
canny shadows  move 
about  the  room ;  a  rickety  chair,  a  table, 
a  pile  of  straw  that  serves  for  a  bed.  A 
man  stands  by  the  table  lifting  a  violin 
from  its  case.  He  touches  it  as  men 
touch  the  things  they  love  best.  He  holds 
it  against  his  hunger-wasted  face,  and 
talks  to  it  as  if  it  lived  and  understood  all 
he  said. 

"  It  has  come  at  last,  old  comrade ;  it 
has  come  at  last  —  the  time  when  you 
and  I  must  say  good-bye.  God  knows  I 
wish  I  could  sell  myself  instead  of  you. 
But  I  am  worthless,  while  you  —  do  you 
know,  my  beauty  ?  —  a  Shylock  down  the 
street,  the  man  who  has  all  else  I  own 
save  you,  has  offered  me  five  hundred 
dollars  if  I  will  give  you  to  him  —  five 
hundred  dollars  to  a  man  who  has  not  a 
coat  to  his  back,  a  roof  to  cover  him,  or 


a  crumb  of  bread  to  eat.  Why  do  I 
hesitate?  You  are  only  some  bits  of 
wood  and  a  few  trumpery  strings  —  not 
much  for  a  man  to  starve  for.  I  have 
only  to  run  down  the  stairs  with  you  —  a 
few  steps  more  —  hand  you  over  the 
counter  —  the  thing  is  done  ;  and  I  have 
five  hundred  dollars.  I  can  leave  this 
wretched,  rat-ridden  hole.  I  can  have 
food  to  eat  such  as  I  have  not  tasted  for 
a  year.  I  can  mingle  again  with  the 
men  I  used  to  know.  I  can  be  one  of 
them. 

"  Five  hundred  dollars  !  Why,  that  is 
wealth,  wondrous  wealth  !  And  all  for 
you  —  you  thing  without  a  stomach. 
You  cannot  know  hunger,  you  body  with- 
out a  soul.     Stay  —  am  I  sure  of  that?" 

The  man  passes  his  fingers  over  the 
strings  and  bends  his  head  to  listen. 
The  soft  vibrations  follow  each  other  like 
sweet,  half-forgotten  thoughts. 

"Your  E-string  is  a  trifle  flat,"  says 
the  man.     "Well,  it  doesn't  matter." 

He  rises  hastily,  possessed  by  a  sudden 
determination,  opens  the  case  and  is  about 
to  thrust  the  violin  inside,  when  he  stops. 
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A  faint  tremor  of  sound  is  still  audible. 
It  seems  almost  like  a  whisper  of  pain. 
The  man  lifts  the  violin  again  in  his  arms 
and  lays  his  cheek  upon  it. 

"  What,  old  comrade,  does  it  hurt  you, 
too?  Ah,  I've  wronged  you.  You  have 
a  heart.  You  can  feel.  I  almost  believe 
you  can  remember. 

"  Let  me  see.  How  long  has  it  been? 
Twenty,  thirty,  thirty-five  years.  Think 
of  that,  old  comrade.  Thirty-five  years  ! 
The  average  lifetime  of  man  we  have 
been  together.  And  I  knew  you  long 
before  that. 

"  You  were  in  a  funny  old  shop,  kept 
by  a  man  who  had  owned  you  longer  than 
I  have.  He  would  show  you  to  the  peo- 
ple who  came,  and  allow  them  to  read 
your  inscription,  'Cremona,  1731.'  But 
he  would  not  sell  you.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  he  was  ever  hungry. 

"  I  loved  you  then,  you  inanimate 
thing  of  wood.  I  loved  to  hold  you  and 
hear  you  sing.  I  longed  for  you,  as  I 
had  never  longed  for  anything  before. 

"  One  day  the  old  man  sent  for  me. 

"  •'  Bring  me  your  old  violin,'  he  said, 
'  and  you  shall  have  the  Cremona.' 

"  '  To  keep?  '   I  exclaimed. 

" '  Yes,'  said  the  old  man,  '  to  keep. 
For  I  am  sure  you  will  keep  it.  I'm  old. 
Some  one  else  will  soon  take  possession 
here.  And  the  Cremona  might  be  sold 
into  strange  hands.  I  should  not  like 
that.     I  would  rather  give  it  to  you.' 

"  So  I  took  you  home  with  me  and  sat 
up  half  the  night,  drawing  the  bow  softly 
over  your  strings.  I  was  the  happiest 
boy  in  the  world,  I  think.  I  laid  you 
where,  if  I  waked  in  the  night,  I  could 
reach  out  and  touch  you.  I  would  not 
have  taken  a  kingdom  in  exchange  for 
you,  then. 

"Ah,  but  then  I  was  not  hungry. 
What  animals  we  are,  after  all  !  " 

The  man  still  held  the  violin  against 
his  cheek,  passing  his  hands  gently  along 
the  strings,  and  talking  on  in  a  dreamy 
way,  as  if  he  scarcely  knew  that  he  spoke 
at  all. 

"  Thirty-five  years  !  and  we  have  seen 
the  world  together.  We  have  tasted  its 
sweets  and  its  bitterness.  Kings  and 
beggars  have  listened  to  you,  and  both 
have  loved  you. 


"  Do  you  remember  the  night  in  Ber- 
lin, when  we    played    the  'Dream,'  and 

the  beautiful  woman  in  the  box  at  the 
right  threw  a  great  red  rose?  It  <  aught 
upon  one  of  your  strings  —  caught  and 
hung  by  a  thorn.  And  when  1  tried  to 
release  it,  the  blood- red  petals  fell  in  a 
shower  at  my  feet. 

"Then  we  played  the  'Last  Rose  of 
Summer.'  I'm  sure  you  had  a  heart  that 
night.  I  could  feel  it  vibrate  with  the 
quivering  of  your  strings.  There  were 
tears  in  many  eves  when  we  had  fini 
and  she  —  I  think  the  music  had  taken 
possession  of  her.  For  she  rose,  crying 
out :  — 

"  'No,  no  !  It  is  not  the  last,  the  world 
is  full  of  roses.  See  !  '  and  she  threw  a 
great  armful  of  white  and    red   blossoms. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  loved  me  best,  or 
you?  " 

It  was  in  the  time  of  roses,  when  she, 
the  rose  of  all  the  world,  lav  dead.  You 
must  remember  that,  old  comrade.  When 
it  was  dark,  when  all  the  rest  had  gone 
and  left  her,  we  went  to  say  good-bye. 

"The  world  was  full  of  roses  then,  and 
I  heaped  them  over  her.  Then  you  sang. 
Oh,  how  you  sang  !  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  her  soul  was  borne  away  on 
the  wings  of  your  song,  carrying  the  per- 
fume of  the  roses  with  it. 

"  The  next  time  we  played  some  one 
threw  a  rose,  and  I  set  my  heel  upon  it. 
What  right  had  roses  to  bloom  when  she 
was  dead? 

"We  have  done  badly  since  then,  you 
and  I.  Someway,  things  ceased  to  seem 
worth  striving  for.  And  you  have  been 
dearer,  because  you  were  the  only  one 
who  knew  and  understood. 

"And  yet  I  said  that  you  had  no  soul. 
Forgive  me,  old  comrade  !  A  man  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  what  he  says  when  he's 
hungry. 

"  Ah,  what  a  fool  I  am  ;  maundering 
away  to  an  old  fiddle  when  I  might  be 
filling  my  empty  stomach  !" 

The  man  sprang  up,  thrust  the  violin 
rudely  into  its  case,  closed  the  lid  with  a 
bang,  seized  it  and  started  for  the  door. 
Two  steps,  and  he  stopped,  listening. 
The  strings  were  quivering  from  his 
rough  handling.  He  heard  a  sigh,  faint 
as  the  farewell  breath  from   the  lips   of  a 
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I  cannot.  I  will 
it  is  folly.  It  is 
I  will  not  do  it, 


loved  one  dying.  The  man  set  his  teeth 
hard,  took  another  step,  stopped  again. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  clasped  the  violin  in 
his  arms. 

"  No,  no  !   I  cannot, 
not  !     It  may  be  folly ; 
madness.     No  matter. 
I'm  not  hungry  now." 

The  man  opens  the  case,  lifts  the  vio- 
lin again,  and  holds  it  in  his  arms  as  if  it 
were  a  child. 

"  To  think  that  I  ever  dreamed  of  sell- 
ing you,  my  treasure  !  But  a  devil 
prompted  me  —  the  demon  of  hunger. 
It  is  gone  now.  I  am  quite  content, 
quite  satisfied.  Come,  sing  to  me,  and 
I  shall  be  altogether  happy." 

The  man  raises  the  violin  and  draws 
the  bow. 

"  Ah  !  that  E-string  !  There  —  so  — 
that  is  better.  Now  we  are  all  right. 
And  we  are  happy,  are  we  not?  Sing  to 
me  of  the  roses  and  of  her.  See  !  The 
she  is  in  the  box  yonder,  all  among  her 
blossoms.  She  is  smiling  and  throwing 
us  handfuls,  red  and  white.  We  must 
do  our  best,  our  very  best,  when  she 
listens." 

The  man's  eyes  kindle  and  burn.  His 
pale  cheeks  flush.  Starvation  and  rags 
are  far  away  and  forgotten  things.  He  is 
again  the  master  of  music.  The  foul 
attic  room  has  widened  and  brightened 
into    a    great,    glittering    amphitheatre, 


wherein  thousands  sit,  breathless  under 
the  spell  of  that  divine  melody.  The  man's 
soul  is  breathing  itself  upon  the  strings ; 
and  how  they  respond  !  They  shiver 
with  sobs;  they  vibrate  with  laughter; 
they  shout  in  exultation. 

"  Hear  !  hear  !  my  comrade  !  "  cries 
the  man.  jf'  Bravas  !  encores  !  Ah,  we 
have  conquered  the  world  to-night.  How 
the  lights  glitter  !  This  is  ecstacy —  this 
is  heaven  !  " 

Wilder  and  wilder  growrs  the  music. 
Faster  and  faster  flies  the  bow. 

Snap  !   a  string  breaks. 

Snap  !  another. 

The  weird  strains  sink  to  a  wailing, 
minor  key.  The  arm  that  holds  the  bow 
grows  unsteady.  The  wild  eyes  cease 
their  feverish  shifting  and  fasten  them- 
selves upon  one  spot  at  the  right.  The 
tense  features  relax  into  a  smile.  The 
voice  is  very  low  and  very  tender. 

"  One  more  rose,  my  beauty,  my  queen 
of  all  the  world.  The  lights  are  growing 
dim.  My  sight  is  failing.  I  can  see  only 
you,  only  you." 

Snap  !     The  last  string  breaks. 

Scene.  —  The  same  as  at  first.  The 
candle,  the  chair,  the  table,  the  straw  — • 
yes,  and  the  man,  too.  But  he  lies  prone 
upon  his  face,  and,  under  him,  is  a  hand- 
ful of  wooden  fragments,  upon  one  of 
which  is  the  inscription,  — 
"Cremona,  1731." 


COMPENSATION. 

By  Edith  Perry  Estes. 


AD   I  watched  my  loved  bird's  flight 
On  the  wings  of  morning. 

"Song  like  his  I  ne'er  shall  hear," 
Cried  I,  "e'en  at  dawning." 

Yet  without  my  silent  house 

Many  a  bird-song  ringeth  ; 
And  my  heart,  enraptured,  cries  : 
"  Lo,  my  sweet  bird  singeth  !  " 

For  the  joy  that  from  me  fled, 

O'er  the  wide  world  winging, 

Hies  with  mate  and  fledglings  home, 
Sweeter  songs  a-singing. 


THE   PILGRIMS'    CHURCH    IN    PLYMOUTH, 


Bv  Arthur  Lord. 
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Tablet  in  memory  of  John  Robinson, 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Leyden. 

THE  story  of  the  first  church  in  the 
country  is  mainly  to  be  gathered 
from  the  ancient  records  of  the 
church.  The  history  of  the  Pilgrims' 
separation  from  the  church  of  their 
fathers  in  England,  of  the  bitter  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
their  English  homes,  of  their  departure 
into  Holland,  of  their  life  for  twelve  years 
in  Leyden,  of  the  reasons  which  led  them 
to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  sea  and 
seek  a  new  home  on  unknown  shores,  of 
their  protracted  and  tempestuous  voyage, 
and  their  arrival  at  Cape  Cod,  written  by 
William  Bradford,  the  Governor,  was  en- 
tered in  full  in  those  records  by  Nathaniel 
Morton,  who,  from  1645  until  his  death 
in  1685,  was  Secretary  of  Plymouth  Colo- 
ny. Until  the  discovery  of  the  manu- 
script of  Bradford's  History  in  the  library 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham,  of 
which  the  church  records  give  only  a  part, 
those  records  were  first  in  authority  and 
interest  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Morton  also  copied  into  the  church 
records  the  Dialogue  written  by  Governor 
Bradford,  entitled,  "A  dialogue  or  the 
sum  of  a  conference  between  some  young 
men  born  in   New  England  and  sundry 


ancient  men  that  came  out  of  Holland 
and  old  England,  (written)  Anno  Domini 
1648."  The  first  request  of  the  young 
men  in  the  Dialogue  is  to  know  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  men  "concerning  the  true 
and  simple  meaning  of  those  of  The 
Separation,  as  they  are  termed,  when  they 
say  the  Church  of  England  is  no  Church 
or  no  true  Church." 

The  first  volume  also  contains  the  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  memoir  of  William 
Brewster,  the  first  ruling  elder  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  written  by  Governor 
Bradford  and  copied  into  the  records  by 
Morton. 

Following  the  pages  in  the  handwriting 
of  Morton,  now  faded  and  difficult  to  de- 
cipher, are  the  pages  in  the  handwriting 
of  John  Cotton,  son  of  that  famous  John 
Cotton,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Cotton  was  ordained  as 
minister  in  Plymouth,  June  30th,  1669, 
having  come  to  Plymouth  with  his  family 
in  November,  1667.  His  pastorate  con- 
tinued until  October,  1697,  and  from  his 
time  until  the  present  the  records  of 
church  or  parish  are  continuous. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  church 
and  parish  records  is  "  An  Account  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Plymouth,  the  first 
church  in  New  England,  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  the  present  Day,"  written  by 
John  Cotton,  a  member  of  the  church,  in 
1760,  and  first  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
the  sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Chandler  Robbins  as  minister  of  the 
church,  in  January,  1760,  and  later  pub- 
lished in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  in  1795. 

In  the  simplicity  of  its  style  and  the 
felicity  of  its  expression  the  history  of 
William  Bradford  stands  easily  first  in  the 
contemporaneous  accounts  of  the  begin- 
nings of  a  nation,  and  may  well  serve  as 
a  model  for  future  historians. 

The  interesting  account  by  Cotton  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Plymouth  is 
of  great  value  to  all  who  seek  to  know  of 
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the  history,  practice  and  government  of 
the  First  Church,  and  all  subsequent  ac- 
counts of  the  church  have  been  largely 
drawn  from  those  two  sources. 

In  the  first   yeais   of  the    seventeenth 
century  there  separated  from  the  churches 


Site   of  John   Robinsor 


Leyck 


of  Scrooby,  Austerfield,  and  Bawtry  and 
the  neighboring  towns  the  men  and 
women  whom  later  generations  called  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  At  first  they  worshipped 
in  the  old  manor  house  on  the  great 
Northern  road,  which  was  the  home  of 
William  Brewster,  the  first  ruling  elder  in 
the   colony   of  Plymouth.      Brewster  had 


studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  ; 
he  had  been  the  confidential  secretary  of 
Davison  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  when  as  ambassador  of  Elizabeth  he 
had  visited   the   Netherlands ;   and  when 
Davison  was  put  into  the  Tower  after  the 
execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  Brew- 
ster came  to  the  manor  house 
of  Scrooby  and  held  the  posi- 
tion cf   '"'post"  or   postmaster 
therein.       On    successive   Sun- 
days  there  came   to   his  house 
the  Separatists  or  Independents 
of  those  towns,  to  listen  to  the 
preaching    of    John    Robinson, 
their  pastor.     The  little  congre- 
gation that  gathered  there  had 
separated    from     the     churches 
where    they    and    their    fathers 
before    them    had    worshipped. 
They  were  not  non-conformists 
merely,   as   the    Puritans  were ; 
for  the  Separatists  first  held  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  no 
church,  and  that  it  were  better 
that  the  people  should  have  no 
fellowship  with  it.    The  Puritan 
non-conformists  were  still  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  objecting  to 
some  of   its   forms,  ceremonies 
and  usages.     The   persecutions 
to  which  the  former  were  sub- 
jected in   England   made   their 
separatism   at  first   rigid ;    only 
when  the  memory  of  the  perse- 
cutions had  somewhat  faded  and 
the  kindlier  teachings  of  Robin- 
son in  the  pleasant  city  of  Ley- 
den  had  influenced  them,  and 
their  love  of  England  had  grown 
more  intense  as  the  years  went 
by,  did   that  separatism   soften, 
until  they  were  ready  to  concede 
that  the  church  with  all  its  faults 
was  a  real  church  of  Christ,  but 
that  it  was  better  for  them  to  be 
out  of  it  and  keep  out  of  it.    At 
the  time  of  their  embarkation  from  Ley- 
den,  both   Robinson   and    Brewster  in    a 
letter  to   London    expressed   the   willing- 
ness of  the  Pilgrim  company  to  take  the 
oath    of    supremacy    and    recognize    the 
king  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  also  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,   which  was    an    oath    of    sub- 
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jection  and  obedience  to  the  king  as  a 
temporal  sovereign  independent  of  every 
other  power. 

The  story  of  their  life  in  England  and 
in  Holland  is  simply  and  finely  told  by 
the  historian  of  the  colony,  Governor 
Bradford,  and  was  copied  into  the  first 
volume  of  the  church  records  in  Ply- 
mouth by  his  nephew,  Nathaniel  Morton, 
in  1680,  when  twelve  of  the  one  hundred 
and  two  who  came  in  the  Ma yflower  were 
still  living.  Morton's  preface  to  the 
church  records,  dated  Jan.  13,  1680,  be- 
gins : 

"  I  have  looked  at  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on 
me  to  put  to  writing  the  first  beginnings  and  after 
progress  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  New  Eng- 
land." 

The  persecutions  by  Church  and  State 
in  England  increased  upon  them  so  that 
"  their  former  afflictions  were  but  as  mole 
hills  to  mountains  "  in  comparison  with 
those  which  came  upon  them,  until  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  endure  them  longer 
they  resolved  to  get  over  into  Holland. 
After  great  difficulties  and  sufferings  they 
left  England  during  the  years  1607  and 
1608,  and  came  first  to  Amsterdam.  After 
remaining  there  a  year,  they  removed  to 
Leyden,  "  a  fair  and  beautiful  city  and  of 
a  sweet  situation." 


The  different  view  which  the  Mi 
chusetts  Puritans  entertained  of  their  de- 
parture from  England  from  that  which 
they  believed  the  Pilgrims  held,  is  stated 
by  Francis  Higginson,  the  pastor  of  the 
first  church  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  at 
Salem,  in  the  words  which  he  address<  s  to 
his  congregation  on  board  the  ship  which 
was  bearing  them  from  England,  111  May, 
1629  : 

"We  will  not  say  as  the  Separatists  were  wont 
to  say  at  their  leaving  of  England,  Farewell  I' 
ylon  !  Farewell  Rome!  But  we  will  say,  fare- 
well, dear  England.  Farewell  the  church  of  God 
in  England,  and  all  the  Christian  friends  there. 
We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists  from 
the  church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  sepa- 
rate from  the  corruptions  in  it:  hut  we  go  to 
practice  the  positive  part  of  church  reformation 
and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America." 

The  Pilgrim  company  left  England 
under  widely  different  circumstan<  es  and 
holding  other  views  from  the  prosperous 
Puritan  companies  which  later  left  I 
land  bound  directly  to  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Pay.  By  manual  labor  in 
various  occupations  the  members  ol  the 
congregation  which  left  Scroobyand  1 
to  Leyden  supported  themselves  fur  twelve 
years.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  said  : 
"These  English  have  lived  among  us  now 
these  twelve  years,  and  yet  we  never  had 
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any  suit  or  accusation  against  any  of 
them."  The  leaders  of  the  company  in 
Leyden  were  Brewster  and  Robinson, 
both  men  of  ability  and  learning,  both 
admirably  fitted  to  give  wise  counsels  and 


prayers  than  to  be  long  and  tedious  in  the  same, 
except  upon  solemn  and  special  occasions,  as  in 
days  of  humiliation  and  the  like." 

The  vigor  of  Robinson's   intellect   and 
his  singular  skill  in  debate   so   impressed 


The     Third     Church,  erected   1744. 


set  high  examples, 
by  Bradford  as  — 


Robinson  is  described 


"  A  man  learned  and  of  solid  judgment,  and  ot 
a  quick  and  sharp  wit;  so  was  he  also  a  tender 
conscience  and  very  sincere  in  all  his  ways,  a 
hater  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  and  would 
be  very  plain  with  his  best  friends." 

While  of  Brewster,  Bradford  writes  : 

"  He  was  tender-hearted  and  compassionate  of 
such  as  were  in  misery,  but  especially  of  such  as 
had  been  of  good  estate  and  rank  and  were  fallen 
into  want  and  poverty,  either  for  goodness  or  re- 
ligion's sake,  or  by  the  injury  and  oppression  of 
others.  In  teaching  he  was  very  stirring  and  dis- 
tinct in  what  he  taught,  by  which  means  he  be- 
came the  more  profitable  to  his  hearers.  He  had 
a  singular  good  gift  in  prayer,  both  public  and 
private,  in  ripping  up  the  heart  and  conscience 
before  God,  in  the  humble  confession  of  sin  and 
begging  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  for  the  par- 
don thereof.  He  always  thought  it  were  better 
for  ministers    to    pray    oftener    and    divide    their 


itself  upon  the  scholars  of  Leyden,  that 
to  him  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  public 
dispute  with  the  most  learned  champion 
of  the  teachings  of  Arminius  as  opposed 
to  those  of  Calvin.  Bradford  says  :  "  He 
was  terrible  to  the  Arminians,  and  did  foil 
his  adversary  and  put  him  to  an  apparent 
non  plus  in  this  great  and  public  audi- 
ence." 

But  in  spite  of  the  success  which  Rob- 
inson and  Brewster  met  with,  one  as  a 
writer  and  the  other  as  a  printer  of  books, 
in  Leyden,  the  life  of  the  Pilgrim  company 
there  was  a  hard  and  unsatisfactory  one, 
and  at  last  it  was  determined  that  they 
must  leave  Holland  and  found  another 
home.  They  found  that  the  hardness  of 
the  place  was  such  that  few  came  to  them 
and  fewer  staid  ;  that  old  age  began  to 
come   upon   them,  and  their    great    and 
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continual  labors  hastened  it  before  their 
time  ;  that  their  children  bowed  under 
their  heavy  burdens  and  became  de- 
crepid  in  their  youth.  They  saw  that 
their  children  were  exposed  to  great 
temptations,  and  feared  that  their  pos- 
terity was  liable  to  become  degenerate 
and  corrupt ;  and,  which  was  not  the 
least,  — 

"  They  had  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal 
of  laying  some  great  foundations,  or  at  least  to 
make  some  way  thereunto,  for  the  propagating 
and  advancing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world,  yet 
they  should  be  but  as  stepping  stones  unto 
others  for  performing  so  good  a  work." 

Another   and  important   consideration 
which  moved  them  was  their  desire  to 
live  under  the   protection  of  England 
and  to  retain  the   name  and  language 
of  Englishmen.     Their  twelve  years  in 
Leyden    had    softened    the    bitterness 
which    they    felt    toward    the    mother 
country  at  the  time  of  their  departure, 
and  their  experiences  in  Holland  had 
revived  their  ancient  loyalty,  and  had 
impressed  upon  them  the  firm  conviction 
that  English  laws  and  manners  and  thought 
were  better  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
When  it  was  determined  that  the  con- 
gregation   should    seek    the    new    world, 
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Rev.    Chandler   Robbins. 


Rev.  James   Kendall 

the  question  at  once  arose  as  to  who 
should  go  and  who  should  stay.  It 
was  decided  that  the  yqiingest  and 
strongest  should  go  first,  and  that  i 
only  should  go  who  volunteered.  ( >f 
the  leaders  of  those  who  went,  Brad- 
ford was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
Edward  Winslow  was  twenty-five,  and 
Brewster,  who  was  to  go  with  them  as 
their  ruling  elder,  was  then  fifty-six 
years  of  age.  As  the  greater  number 
of  the  Leyden  congregation  remained 
»  behind,  it  was  determined  that  Robin- 
son should  stay  with  them  ;  while  the 
religious  interests  of  those  who  were 
to  sail  in  the  Mayflower  were  intrust- 
ed to  the  keeping  of  William  Brew- 
ster. Fortunate  indeed  was  that  con- 
gregation, that  in  the  years  in  which 
it  dwelt  in  a  strange  land  among  a 
strange  people  it  was  taught  and 
counselled  and  ministered  unto  and 
guided  by  such  men  as  Robinson  and 
Brewster;  and  thrice  fortunate  those 
who  beyond  a  stormy  sea  and  on  an 
unknown  shore,  through  doubt  and 
peril  and  suffering  and  death  were 
consoled  and  comforted  and  encour- 
aged and  sustained  by  the  teachings 
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those  who  staid  behind  —  with  the  proviso 
that  as  any  go  over  or  return  they  shall  be  re- 
puted as  members  without  further  dismissal  or 
testimonial." 


I 


Rev,    George   W,    Bnggs, 

of  the  pastor  who  sleeps  beside  the  Rhine 
and  who  never  saw  the  Pilgrims'  land,  and 
the   presence  of   the  elder  who  in  sick- 
ness and  in  sorrow,  in  prosperity  and  in 
health,  was   their  guide  and  adviser, 
their  teacher  and  friend,  and  who,  in 
his  old  age,  passed  away  full  of  years 
and  honor,  loved  and  reverenced  by      I 
the  whole  community  he  had  served      I 
so  long  and  so  well.     Sadly  the  Pilgrim 
company  parted  from  those  who  were      1 
to    remain    in   Holland,  with    mutual      I 
embraces   and   many  tears ;    and  the 
Speedwell,    with    a    prosperous    wind,      I 
sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Delfthaven 
to   the   port    of   Southampton,  where      I 
they  found  the  Mayflower  ready  for 
her  long  and  famous  voyage. 

"  But  they  knew  that  they  were  Pilgrims 
and  looked  not  on  those  things,  but  lifted  up 
their  eyes  to  Heaven  their  dearest  country 
and   quieted  their  spirits." 

The  date  of  the  departure  of  the 
Speedwell  from  Delfthaven  or  of  the 
Mayflower  from  Plymouth  may  be 
looked  upon,  perhaps,  as  the  date  of 
the  organization  of  the  church  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  for  it  was  distinctly  under- 
stood that  those  of  the  congregation  of 
Leyden  who  went  first  were  to  be  an — 

"  Absolute  church  of  themselves,  as  well  as 


It  seems  to  have  been  intended  that 
the  Pilgrim  company  separating  from 
the  congregation  at  Leyden  should 
form  a  distinct  church.  Such  would 
be  the  more  natural  and  the  more  prac- 
tical course  to  adopt ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  provided  that  the  members 
of  the  congregation  at  Leyden  who 
should  afterwards  go  to  the  new  world, 
and  those  of  the  Mayflower  company 
who  might  afterwards  return  to  Ley- 
den, should  be  considered  as  in  the 
one  church  or  the  other  without  for- 
mal letters  or  testimonials  seems  to 
indicate  that,  recognizing  that  by  their 
action  a  new  church  had  been  formed, 
they  intended  to  provide  that  letters 
of  dismissal  or  testimonial  should  not 
be  necessary  as  between  the  parent 
church  in  Leyden  and  the  new  church 
beyond  the  sea  ;.  fearing  that  if  it  were 
not  so  understood,  questions  might  arise 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  or 
easily  settled  as  to   the   right   to   be   ad- 
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mitted  to  the  separate  organization  which 
those  who  might  follow  or  those  who 
might  return   would   have. 

They  carried  with  them,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears in  the  minute  chronicle  of  Brad- 
ford, no  written  confession  or  declaration 
of  faith  or  creed.  They  would  doubtless 
have  described  themselves  as  Calvinists  ; 
but  it  was  a  Calvinism  which  was  marked 
with  a  singular  degree  of  liberality,  much 
broader  and  more  tolerant  than  that  of 
the  catechism  and  covenants  of  later 
days.  Touching  the  ecclesiastical  ministry 
they  agreed  with  the  French  Reformed 
Churches.  Perhaps  no  better  descrip- 
tion of  the  doctrine  and  spirit  which  ani- 
mated them  can  be  found  than  that  of 
the  farewell  counsel  which  the  pastor 
Robinson  addressed  to  those  of  his  flock 
who  were  to  leave  his  pastoral  care.  His 
parting  words  to  the  Pilgrims,  as  given  by 
Winslow,  were  : 


"  We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder,  and  the 
Lord  knoweth  whether  ever  he  should  live  to  see 
our  faces  again.  But  whether  the  Lord  had  ap- 
pointed it  or  not,  he  charged  vis  before  God  and 


his  blessed  angels  to  follow  him  no  further  than 
he  followed  Christ,  and  if  God  should  revea!  any- 
thing to  us  by  any  other  instrument  of  his  to  be 
ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any 
truth  by  his  ministry,  for  he  was  very  confident  that 
the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  word,  lie  took  occasion  also 
miserably  to  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  who  were  come  to  a  period  in 
religion  and  would  go  no  further  than  the  instru- 
ments of  their  Reformation.  As  for  example,  the 
Lutherans  they  could  not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw;  for  whatever  part  of  God's  will 
he  had  further  imparted  or  revealed  to  Calvin,  they 
will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  so  also,  saith 
he,  you  see  the  Calvinists  they  stick  where  he  left 
them, — a  misery  much  to  be  lamented;  for  though 
they  were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  times, 
yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to  them, 
and  were  they  now  living  they  would  be  as  ready 
and  willing  to  embrace  further  light  as  that  they 
had  received.  Here  also  he  put  us  in  mind  of 
our  church  covenant,  at  least  that  part  ol  it 
whereby  we  promise  and  covenant  with  God  and 
one  with  another  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or 
truth  shall  be  made  known  to  us  from  his  written 
word;  but  withal  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what 
we  received  for  truth  and  well  to  examine  and 
compare  it  and  weigh  it  with  other  Scripture  truth 
before  we  received  it.  For  it  is  not.  p<.ssil>le  that 
the  Christian  world  should  come  out  of  such  thick 
and  uncommon  darkness  and  that  full  perfection 
of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once.  " 
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This  Covenant  referred  to  in  the  pas- 
sage which  Winslow  gives  from  Robinson, 
Bradford  describes  in  the  church  records 
as  a  — 

"  Covenant  of  the  Lord  by  which  they  joined 
themselves  while  in  England  into  a  church  society 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways  made  known  or  to  be  made  known  unto 
them  according  to  their  best  endeavors,  whatso- 
ever it  should  cost  them." 

It  was  not  till  1676  that  any  covenant 
was  entered  into  by  the  Plymouth  church. 
The  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  the  cov- 
enant was  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Court  in  June  of  that  year. 
The  colony  was  then  in  the  midst  of  King 
Philip's  War.  Alarmed  by  the  condition 
of  the  colony,  which  was  in  great  jeopardy 
from  the  severity  and  continuance  of  the 
war,  the  General  Court  assembled  to  take 
action  in  view  of  the  critical  state  of 
affairs.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Rec- 
ords is  found  the  following  entry : 

"  The  General  Court  in  June,  being  sensible  of 
the  heavy  hand  of  God  upon  the  country  in  the 
war  with  the  heathen,  appoint  a  day  of  Humilia- 
tion to  be  entered  into  the  twenty-second  day  of 
June,  and  added  thereto  a  solemne  motion  to  all  our 
chhs  to  renew  a  covenant  engagement  to  God  for 
revision  of  all  provoking  evills.  The  chh  attended 
that  day  of  prayer,  and  then  the  elders  appointed 
a  chh  meeting  to  be  on  June  twenty-ninth.  The 
chh  then  all  met  and  offered  prayer  for  God's 
direction  and  blessing  in  so  solemne  a  matter. 
A  chh  covenant  was  read,  and  the  chh  voted  that 


it  should  be  left  upon  record  as  that  which  they 
did  owne  to  be  the  substance  of  that  covenant 
which  their  fathers  entered  into  at  the  first  gather- 
ing of  the  church,  which  was  in  these  words  fol- 
lowing : 

"  '  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  & 
in  obedience  to  His  holy  will  and  divine  ordi- 
nances : 

" '  We  being  by  the  most  wise  &  good  Provi- 
dence of  God  brought  together  in  this  place  —  & 
desirous  to  unite  ourselves  into  one  congregation 
or  church  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Head 

—  that  it  may  be  in  such  sort  as  becometh  all 
those  whom  he  hath  redeemed  &  sanctified  to 
himself.  —  We  do  hereby  solemnly  &  religiously 
(as  in  his  most  holy  presence)  avouch  the  Lord 
Jehovah  the  only  true  God  to  be  our  God  &  doe 
promise  &  binde  ourselves  to  walke  in  all  our 
wayes,  according  to  the  Rule  of  the  gospel  —  & 
in  all  sincere  conformity  to  His  holy  ordinances 

—  &  in  mutual  love  to,  and  watchfulness  over  one 
another — depending  wholy  &  only  upon  the 
Lord  our  God  to  enable  us  by  his  grace  here- 
unto.' " 

This  covenant  and  the  letter  of  Rob- 
inson indicate  the  breadth  of  thought 
and  toleration  of  expression  which  char- 
acterized the  views  of  the  early  Pilgrims. 
The  church  government  was  purely  con- 
gregational. 

"The  Papists  place  the  ruling  power  in  the 
pope,  the  Episcopalians  in  the  bishop,  the  Puri- 
tans or  Presbyterians  in  the  presbytery.  We  put 
it  in  the  body  of  the  congregation,  the  multitude 
called  the  church." 

They  held  that  any  competent  number 
of  persons,  when  their  consciences  obliged 
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them,  had  a  right  to  embody  into  a  church 
for  their  mutual  edification;  when  em- 
bodied into  a  church,  they  had  a  right  to 
choose  all  their  officers.  The  officers  of 
that  church  were  the  pastor  or  teaching 
elders,  who  had  the  power  of  overseeing 
the  teaching  and  administrating  the  sac- 
raments ;  the  ruling  elders,  who  were  to 
help  the  pastor  in  overseeing,  and  were 
qualified  to  teach  occasionally  in  the 
pastor's  absence  or  illness  :  the  deacons, 
who  took  care  of  the  church  funds  and 
distributed  for  the  support  of  the  pastor, 
the  supply  of  the  needy,  the  propagation 
of  religion,  and  who  ministered  at  the 
Lord's  table. 

The  ruling  elders  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  were  three  in  all  —  and  first  in 
time  and  in  prominence  was  William  Brew- 
ster, who  died  in  1644.  After  his  death 
Thomas  Cushman  was  chosen  elder. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Cushman,  who 
came  over  in  the  Fortune,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  agent  of  the  colony  in 
England,  and  who  preached  in  Plymouth, 
in  162 1,  the  first  sermon  ever  preached 
in  New  England,  on  the  "  Sin  and  Danger 
of  Self  Love,"  —  which  was  printed  in 
London  in  1622,  and  of  which  many  edi- 
tions have  been  subsequently  printed. 
Thomas  Cushman  continued  as  elder  un- 
til his  death  in  1 691,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  Cushman's  successor  as  elder  was 
Thomas  Faunce,  who  was  the  last  ruling 
elder  of  the  church  in  Plymouth,  and  who 
died  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
in  1745.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Forefathers'  Rock. 
In  his  ninety- sixth  year,  hearing  that  a 
wharf  was  to  be  erected  over  the  Rock, 
he  was  carried  from  his  home  some  three 
miles  away  to  the  shore,  that  he  might 
bid  the  rock  his  last  farewell.  This  was 
in  1 741  that  the  Elder  pointed  out  the 
Rock,  which  had  been  shown  him  by  the 
survivors  of  the  Pilgrim  company  in  his 
youth  as  the  spot  on  which  the  Pilgrims 
landed  —  which  might  well  dispose  of  the 
speculations  which  recent  writers  have 
engaged  in  as  to  the  true  landing  place 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  church  were 
held  in  the  common  house,  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  Leyden  street ;  but  after  the 
construction  of  the  fort  upon  Burial  Hill, 


the  congregation   met  there.     W< 

an  interesting  account  of  the  town    in  us 
early  days,  of  the  fort  and  of  the  <  h 
and  a  description  of  the  Pilgrim  company 

as  they  wended  their  way  hither  on 
cessive   Sundays,   from    the   pen 
De  Rasieres,  who  was  sent  on  an  eml 
by  the   Dutch  West    India    Compai 
Manhattan    to    the    colony  at    New 
mouth.     In  his  letter  to  one  of  his  em- 
ployers he  writes  : 

"New   Plymouth   lies  on   a    slope    of  the    hill 
stretching  east  towards  the  sea  coast,  with  a  broad 

street  of  about  a  cannon   shot   of  eight    hui 
yards  long  leading   down   the  hill,  with  a    - 
crossing  in  the  middle.    The  houses  are  constru<  t- 
ed  of  hewn  planks  with  gardens  also  enclosed  be- 
hind and  on  the  side  with  hewn   planks,  so  that 
their  houses   and   gardens   are    arranged    in   very 
good  order,  with  a  stockade  against  a  sudd< 
tack.     At  the  ends  of  the  streets   there   are   three 
wooden  gates.     In  the  centre  on  the  cross  street 
stands  the  Governor's    house,  before   whicl 
square  enclosure   upon  which   four  paterer<  - 
mounted  so  as  to  flank  along  the  streets.     ' 
the  hill  they  have  a  large  square  house  with  a  flat 
roof  made  of  thick  sawn  planks  set  on  oak  ! 
upon  which   they  have  six  cannons  which   - 
iron  balls  of  four  and  live  pounds,  commanding  the 
surrounding   country.     The    lower   part    they   use 
for  a  church,  where  they  preach  on   Sundaj  - 
the  usual  holidays.     They   assemble    by   b< 
drum,  each  with  his  musket   or   firelock,  in   front 
of  the  captain's  door;    they  have  their  cloa    - 
and  place  themselves  in  order   three   abreast,  and 
are  led  by  a  sergeant  without  beat  of  drum, 
hind  comes  the  Governor,  in  a  long  robe;    1 
him  on  the  right  hand   comes   the   preacher  with 
his  cloak  on,  and  on   the   left    hand    the    captain 
with  his  side  arms  and  cloak  on,  and  with  a  small 
cane  in  his  hand  —  and  so  they  march   in   good 
order,  and  each   sets   his   arms   down    near   him. 
Thus  they  are  constantly  on  their  guard  night  and 
day." 

In  1648,  while  the  church  was  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Rayner, 
the  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in 
Plymouth,  upon  which  hung  the  first 
church  bell.  John  Rayner  was  the  se< 
settled  minister  of  the  church.  The  fust 
minister  settled  over  the  church  was 
Ralph  Smith,  who  came  to  Salem  in 
1629,  and  soon  after  found  his  way  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  ordained  as  the 
first  pastor  —  "a  grave  man,  but  of  low- 
gifts  and  parts."  In  1624  one  John  Ly- 
ford  was  sent  over  to  be  the  pastor;  but 
he  was  not  accepted  by  the  pari>h.  .aid 
his  unfortunate  manners  and  troublous 
spirit  and  the  belief  that  he  was  an  enemy 
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to  the  plantation  caused  his  banishment 
from  the  colony. 

Following  Mr.  Smith,  the  famous 
Roger  Williams  preached  for  a  short 
time  there,  but  he  was  never  ordained 
over  the  church.  He  resided  at  Ply- 
mouth from  1 63 1  to  1634,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  records  as  "  a  young  man 
of  bright  accomplishments,  but  of  un- 
stable parts."  John  Norton,  who  after- 
wards was  the  minister  at  Ipswich,  and 
later  the  successor  of  Mr.  Cotton  in  Bos- 
ton, preached  a  winter  at  Plymouth  in 
1635.  Rayner  was  ordained  in  1636,  as 
the  second  settled  minister  of  the  church  : 

"  An  able  and  a  godly  man  of  a  meek  and 
humble  spirit,  sound  in  the  truth  and  every  way 
unreprovable  in  his  life  and  conversation,  who 
after  some  time  of  trial  they  chose  for  their 
teacher,  the  fruit  of  whose  labors  they  enjoyed 
many  years  with  much  comfort  in  peace  and 
agreement." 

In  1638  it  was  proposed  to  Charles 
Chauncy,  afterwards  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  to  settle  at  Plymouth  for 
.  three  years ;  but  he  refused  to  become 
their  ordained  pastor,  and  left  the  church 
on  account  of  the  difference  between  him 
and  the  parish  as  to  the  method  of  bap- 
tism. The  question  was  whether  baptism 
should  be  by  sprinkling  or  by  immersion, 
Mr.  Raynor  and  the  church  preferring  the 
former  as  more  convenient  in  this  cold 
climate,  while  Mr.  Chauncy  stoutly  insist- 
ed that  the  latter  mode  was  the  only  true 
one.  The  church  offered  to  let  him 
practice  immersion  to  such  as  desired  it, 
provided  that  he  would  consent  to  Mr. 
Raynor' s  administering  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  by  sprinkling,  as  had  heretofore 
been  the  custom.  But,  as  Cotton  quaint- 
ly states  it,  "  he  did  not  see  light  to  com- 
ply, so  that  there  was  a  necessity  of 
parting."  Mr.  Chauncy  went  to  Scituate, 
where  he  remained  as  a  minister  for  some 
time,  and  later  to  Cambridge  as  president 
of  the  college. 

In  1654  Mr.  Rayner,  to  the  great  re- 
gret of  the  church  and  of  the  people, 
dissolved  his  connection  with  the  church, 
and  was  succeeded  as  settled  minister  by 
John  Cotton,  Jr.,  "  a  man  of  strong  parts 
and  good  abilities  to  preach  the  word  of 
God,"  who  was  ordained  pastor  in  1669. 
Mr.  Cotton  remained  at  Plymouth  until 


1697,  and  brought  many  members  into 
full  communion  with  the  church.  The 
practice  of  the  Plymouth  church  at  that 
time  was  for  candidates  who  desired  to 
be  admitted  to  fellowship  in  the  church, 
as  distinguished  from  the  parish,  to  make 
an  "  open  confession  of  faith  and  a  de- 
claration of  their  experiences  of  the  work 
of  grace  in  the  heart  "  ;  but  under  Cot- 
ton's ministry  in  1688  it  was  agreed  that 

"  Such  as  were  bashful  and  of  low  voice  and 
not  able  to  speak  in  public  to  the  edification  of 
the  congregation,  the  elders  might  bring  before 
the  church  in  private,  but  voting  for  their  admis- 
sion should  be  before  the  congregation,  they  hav- 
ing been  examined  and  heard  by  the  elders  in  pri- 
vate and  they  stood  propounded  in  public  for  two 
weeks.  The  relations  of  the  women  being  writ- 
ten in  private  from  their  mouths  were  read  in  pub- 
lic by  the  pastor,  and  the  elders  gave  testimony  of 
the  competency  of  their  knowledge." 

In  November,  1669,  the  catechising 
of  the  children  by  the  pastor,  attended 
by  the  ruling  elder,  began.  The  cate- 
chism then  used  was  composed  by  the 
Rev.  William  Perkins,  and  some  years 
afterwards  the  Assembly's  catechism  was 
adopted.  The  psalm  book  then  in  use 
was  Ainsworth's  translation ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  congregation  experi- 
enced in  singing  some  of  the  tunes  to 
which  the  psalms  were  set  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  New  England  psalm-book, 
which  had  long  been  in  use  in  the  other 
New  England  churches.  Until  1681  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  sing  the  psalms 
without  first  reading  the  line ;  and  then, 
on  the  motion  "  of  a  brother  who  other- 
wise could  not  join  in  the  ordinance  I 
suppose  because  he  could  not  read,"  says 
Cotton,  they  altered  the  custom  and  read- 
ing was  introduced.  The  pastor  first  ex- 
pounded the  psalm  and  then  the  elder 
lined  it  off. 

During  Mr.  Cotton's  ministry  the  sec- 
ond church  was  built,  in  1683,  on  land 
granted  by  the  town,  substantially  on  the 
site  of  the  church  destroyed  by  fire  in 
November  last.  There  exists  at  Plymouth 
a  little  picture  of  this  church  —  an  ancient 
pen  and  ink  drawing  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  the  late  William  S.  Russell, 
Esq.,  a  devoted  antiquarian  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Guide  to  Plymouth"  and 
"Pilgrim  Memorials." 

Following  Mr.  Cotton  comes  Ephraim 
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Little,  ordained  as  pastor  in  1699.  He 
died  in  1723,  and  was  the  first  settled 
minister  of  Plymouth  whose  body  lies 
buried  upon  Burial  Hill,  the  ancient  bury- 
ing ground  adjoining  the  church. 

"  He  was  a  gentleman  more  inclined  to  the 
active  than  the  studious  life,  of  a  good  memory, 
a  quick  invention,  having  an  excellent  gift  in 
prayer  and  in  occasional  performances  also  ex- 
celling." 

From  1724  to  1756  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Leonard  was  the  settled  minister.  At  his 
suggestion  the  church  voted  that  the 
children  be  catechised  by  the  deacons 
between  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to 
ask  them  four  or  five  questions  each  Sab- 
bath until  they  had  learnt  the  catechism 
through.  This  was  probably  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sunday  school  system.  From 
the  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  church  rec- 
ords, it  appears  that  — 

"  He  was  of  considerable  natural  abilities,  of 
a  clear  head,  solid  judgment  and  penetrating 
thought,  of  a  mild,  pleasant,  affable  disposition, 
prudent,  hospitable,  generous,  excelling  in  all  the 
graces  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life." 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Leonard,  in 
1744,  the  parish  built  its  third  meeting- 
house, which  stood  substantially  upon  the 
same  site  as  the  church  recently  burned. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Leonard  was 
Chandler  Robbins,  ordained  in  1760,  and 
who  died  in  1799.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  and  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  and  Edinburgh. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar  whose 
writings  were  marked  by  their  elegance, 
their  piety  and  their  learning ;  and  dur- 
ing the  trying  period  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  patriot 
clergymen  and  rendered  efficient  service 
in  his  advocacy  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. In  doctrine  Dr.  Robbins  was 
distinctly  Calvinistic,  and  at  his  instance 
the  church  adopted  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
in  entire  conformity  with  his  ideas. 
Strict  in  all  matters  of  church  discipline 
and  government,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
censure  or  even  to  excommunicate  as  the 
church  might  direct.  But  his  amiable 
and  courteous  manners,  his  cheerful  dis- 
position, his  cultivated  tastes  and  un- 
doubted interest  in  and  love  for  his 
church  and  its  members  allayed  or  si- 
lenced any  formal  opposition  to  his  doc- 


trines, and  prevented  any  division  of  the 
church  or  society.  Upon  his  death  the 
more  liberal  views  prevailed,  and  the 
church  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  in  the 
affirmative  to  fifteen  not  voting  (in 
cordance  with  the  custom  of  the  church 
the  negative  vote  not  being  taken),  and 
the  parisli  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  to  fifteen,  invited  Mr.  James 
Kendall  to  become  their  pastor. 

The  legal  effect  of  the  action  of  <  hurch 
and  parish  in  the  early  <  hurches  i 
serving  of  notice.  The  church  had  no 
power  to  settle  the  minister  :  that  | 
was  vested  wholly  in  the  parish,  of  which 
the  members  of  the  church  who  were  in- 
habitants of  the  town  formed  a  part. 
The  usage  was,  however,  for  the  church 
to  first  make  choice  of  a  minister  and  re- 
quest the  concurrence  of  the  parish  :  if 
the  parish  did  not  concur  the  action  of 
the  church  was  a  nullity,  while  if  the 
parish  did  concur,  then  the  contract  of 
settlement  was  made  wholly  between  the 
parish  and  the  minister,  and  was  binding 
on  them  and  not  the  church.  The  settle- 
ment of  a  minister  over  a  Congregational 
church  and  parish,  if  made  without  any 
limitations  as  to  its  continuance  or  <'. 
lution,  was  a  contract  for  life,  termin- 
able only  for  three  causes  :  an  essential 
change  of  doctrine,  a  wilful  neglect  of 
duty,  or  immoral  or  criminal  conduct. 

Dr.  Kendall  was  a  graduate  of  I  [arvard 
College,  and  received  the  degree  of  1  ).I  >. 
from    his  college.      His   ordination   I 
place  on  the  first  of  January,  1800,  and 
his  connection  with  the  society  continued 
until  his  death  in  1859.     He  will  be   re- 
membered  not  only   as  the    last    settled 
minister   of  the    whole   town,  except   the 
precinct  of  Manomet  Ponds,  but   als 
the  unfailing  courtesy,  fervent   piety  and 
deep  interest  in,  and  watchful  care  1 
the   people  whom  he  served,  which  won 
and  kept  for  him  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  whole  community  during  his  long  pas- 
torate   of   sixty    years.     "With    him     ■ 
associated    as    colleagues     Rev. 
W.  Briggs,  Henry  L.  Myrick,   I  i 
Ball  and  Edward  H.  Hall.     At  his  <; 
Mr.  Hall  became  the  sole  pastor  of  the 
church,     and     was     succeeded    by    Rev. 
Frederick  N.  Knapp,  Edmund  Q.  S.  Os- 
good and  Charles  P.  Lombard,   the  pres- 
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ent  minister.  The  pictures  of  Dr.  Rob- 
bins,  Dr.  Kendall,  Dr.  Briggs  and  Mr. 
Knapp  which  accompany  this  article  are 
taken  from  the  pictures  which  hung  in 
the  vestry  of  the  church  at  the  time  of 
the  total  destruction  of  the  church  by 
fire  in  November  last,  and  which  were 
fortunately  preserved. 

During  Dr.  Kendall's  ministry  the  last 
church  was  erected,  in  183 1.  It  was  de- 
signed by  George  W.  Brimmer,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  and  measured  7 1  ft.  by  60  ft.  in  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  front,  which 
was  four  feet  wider,  had  a  tower  project- 
ing in  the  centre  11^  ft.,  and  rising  87 
feet  in  height.  The  picture  of  the  church 
in  this  article  is  from  a  photograph  of 
the  church.  Since  the  organization  many 
churches  have  separated  from  the  first 
church,  some  on  account  of  distance  and 
consequent  inconvenience  in  regular  at- 
tendance, some  from  differences  in  doc- 
trine and  belief.  The  churches  of  Dux- 
bury,  Marshfield,  Eastham,  Plympton, 
Kingston  and  Manomet  Ponds, — the  last 
known  as  the  Second  Precinct, — separated 
on  account  of  their  distance  from  the 
church,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
towns  where  they  were  located.  In  1774 
the  Third  Church  in  Plymouth  was  or- 
ganized, and  continued  as  a  separate 
organization  until  1783,  when  under  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Robbins  the  church  con- 
gregation uniting  with  the  first  parish 
formed  one  church  and  parish.  In  1801 
the  Third  Congregational  Society  was  or- 
ganized, and  is  the  seventh  branch  now 
existing  from  the  parent  stock.  The 
Fourth  Congregational  Society  was  formed 
in  1 8 14  from  the  first  and  third.  These 
various  separations  from  the  First  Church 
■did  not  affect  in  any  way  the  legal  exis- 
tence of  the  parish.  They  were  organ- 
ized as  distinct  parishes,  and  under  the 
well  settled  provisions  of  law  had  no 
claim  upon  the  church  property  or  name. 
The  rule  has  been  stated  by  the  supreme 


court  to  be  that  every  town  is  considered 
to  be  a  parish  until  a  separate  parish  is 
found  within  it,  and  then  the  inhabitants 
not  included  in  the  separate  parish  con- 
stitute the  first  parish,  and  the  property 
remains  with  the  residue  of  the  original 
parish,  and  is  not  in  any  way  transferred 
or  disturbed  by  a  separation  or  change 
among  its  members  or  in  the  territorial 
limits. 

Its  three  centuries  of  continued  and 
distinct  existence,  its  records  and  tradi- 
tions and  history  alone,  should  ensure  for 
the  First  Church  of  Plymouth  a  long 
future  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

The  new  church  to  be  built  in  Ply- 
mouth upon  the  old  site  may  well  serve 
not  merely  the  needs  of  a  religious  de- 
nomination, as  a  place  of  worship,  but  it 
should  also  stand  as  an  enduring  memorial 
of  what  the  religious  life  of  its  founders 
has  done  for  this  nation,  of  the  freedom 
which  inspired  the  Pilgrims,  of  the 
breadth  of  thought  and  toleration  of 
expression  which  characterized  them,  and 
of  that  right  of  individual  judgment 
which  marks  the  liberal  in  every  age.  It 
should  emphasize  and  commemorate  the 
importance  and  significance  of  that  splen- 
did spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  their 
lives  and  labors  expressed  whose  confes- 
sion of  faith  was  a  sublime  confidence  in 
the  word  of  God  "  known  and  to  be 
known." 

The  opportunity  now  offered  ought 
not  to  pass  unimproved,  to  secure  in  the 
new  church  on  the  slope  of  Burial  Hill, 
"  the  hill  of  graves  behind  it,  the  watery 
way  before,"  a  memorial  more  interesting, 
more  appropriate  and  more  suggestive 
than  any  other  of  that  Pilgrim  company 
whose  members  have  left  an  unfading  ex- 
ample to  all  time  in  the  simplicity  and 
nobility  of  their  lives,  and  who  have  mar- 
vellously shaped  and  fashioned  the  policy 
of  great  states  and  a  greater  country  by 
the  freedom  and  loftiness  of  their  thought. 


THE   STORY   OF  A   NEW   ENGLAND    PARISH    IN   THE 
DAYS   OF  THE    PROVINCE.1 

By    One    of  its   Parishioners, 


WE  HOPE  the  candid  and  im- 
partial Public  will  not  take  it 
amiss  in  us,  that  we  undertake 
this  relation  of  our  state  and  what  has 
befallen  us  ;  Since  it  appears  to  us,  that  it 
is  no  more  than  doing  justice  to  ourselves, 
and  our  Duty  to  the  Public  ;  inasmuch  as 
we  understand  that  Mr  Balch,  so  far  as 
he  has  had  opportunity,  has  endeavored 
to  make  believe  that  the  People  of  this 
Parish  have  not  only  treated  him  hard 
and  ungenerously,  but  even  wronged  and 
injured  him ;  and  has  even  called  in  a 
Council  to  say  the  same  ;  when  we  sup- 
pose it  is  well  known,  by  all  those  who 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  those 
Affairs,  that  the  contrary  is  abundantly 
true  ;  which  we  hope  to  make  very  evi- 
dent to  the  Public  by  the  following  ac- 
count ;  and  at  the  same  Time,  that  Mr 
Balch  has  acted  a  part  towards  us,  very 
unbecoming  a  Christian,  and  even  what 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  Humanity. 
The  People  of  this  Parish  ever  since  the 
settling  of  this  part  of  the  Town,  which 
is  about  60  years,  have  lived  very  remote 
from  Public  Worship  viz,  5,  6,  and  7 
miles.  And  what  was  very  discouraging 
of  ever  having  a  Parish  here,  was  there 
being  so  many  different  Perswasions, 
about  half  the  inhabitants  consisting  of 
those  commonly  called  Baptists,  and 
Quakers ;  but  mostly  of  the  latter  sort ; 
And  we  had  no  prospect  of  being  better 
accommodated,  till  there  was  motion  of 
repairing  the  Meeting-House  in  the  first 
Parish  to  which  we  belonged  ;  when  the 
People  in  this  part  of  the  Town,  urged 
that    the    Meeting-House    ought    to    be 

1  This  paper  is  an  extract  — made  by  Miss  Sara  L. 
Staples  —  from  a  document  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The  epi- 
sode described  occurred  in  the  ancient  town  of  Mendon, 
Mass,  The  parish  referred  to  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
first  parish  of  Mendon,  whose  early  ministers  were  men  of 
considerable  celebrity  in  New  England.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  ancestor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  the  Rev. 
Grindal  Rawson,  son  of  Secretary  Edward  Rawson,  were 
among  these  early  ministers. 


moved  this  way;  but  the  People  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Town,  rather  than  to  have 
the  Meeting-House  moved  from  where  it 
had  so  long  stood,  chose  to  vote  us  off,  as 
a  Parish,  if  we  would  accept  of  that ;  which 
though  we  were  sensible  we  should  be 
very  small,  yet  in  hopes  that  this  would 
best  commode  the  Town  in  all  parts  for 
Public  Worship,  and  were  willing  to  exert 
ourselves  for  building  up  a  Parish  here, 
we  agreed  to  accordingly  ;  We  were  voted 
off,  July  29th  1766,  and  accordingly  were 
by  the  General  Court  incorporated  into  a 
distinct  Parish.  We  did  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  should  be  able  to  settle  a 
Minister  for  several  years,  but  supposed  to 
be  building  a  Meeting-House,  and  have 
some  Preaching,  upon  which  method  we 
set  out ;  Among  other  candidates  we 
employed  Mr  Balch.  He  professed  to 
have  his  whole  desire  after  the  (iood 
of  Souls ;  and  he  particularly  seemed 
to  compassionate  this  Parish  in  their 
low  estate;  and  tho'  it  might  perhaps  be 
owing  to  Simplicity,  that  we  believed 
nattering  words  ;  yet  we  thought  we  had 
some  good  Reason  to  hope  and  believe 
that  he  was  sincere  and  hearty  in  his 
Professions  of  pitying  our  low  Estate  ;  and 
that  he  would  willingly  live  low,  and  fa  re- 
hard  with  us.  For  as  to  outward  good 
Things,  he  appeared  much  lower  accord- 
ing to  his  Station  than  we,  as  a  Parish; 
and  therefore  we  hoped,  that  being  used 
to  hardships,  he  would  more  readily  bear 
the  Want  of  that  Lucre,  which  we  knew 
we  were  unable  to  bestow  upon  him  ; 
For  when  he  came  here  the  Cloaths  he 
appeared  in,  were  really  not  looked  upon 
Decent  for  a  Man  in  that  Station,  and 
very  Scarcely  for  any  Common  .Man,  and 
his  Horse  and  Furniture  were  accord- 
ingly;  which  Horse  also,  he  said  he  bor- 
rowed. His  extreme  Indigence  also 
appeared  by  a  Letter  sent  to  an  Inhab- 
itant of  this  Parish  from  his  Father.  The 
PeoDle  were   so   far   overcome   with   fair 
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words,  and  the  many  occurrences  that 
attended,  that  they  no  longer  scrupled ; 
here  was  a  loud  Call  in  Divine  Providence 
for  them  to  embrace  the  Opportunity 
to  make  themselves  as  to  a  Minister, 
every  way  suited  to  their  condition,  who 
would  naturally  care  for,  and  have  a  Fel- 
low-Feeling with  them.  They  therefore, 
altho'  at  the  Same  Time  deeply  engaged 
in  Building  the  Meeting-House,  yet  de- 
termined to  go  forward  in  the  settling 
Mr  Balch,  even  tho'  it  should  greatly 
encroach  on  the  necessities  of  their  own 
Families ;  And  tho'  they  knew  they  were 
very  far  from  being  able  to  be  equal  to 
other  Parishes  in  the  Support  of  a  Min- 
ister ;  Yet  as  to  the  Settlement,  they  (at 
all  adventures)  were  equal  to  what  was 
Common  in  Neighboring  Parishes,  Viz, 
A  Thousand  Pounds  O.  T.  which  with  the 
other  Parish  expenses,  then  lying  upon 
them,  made  the  charge  so  heavy,  that  it 
amounted  to  more  than  six  Dollars  and  a 
half  on  a  single  Pole.  The  Proposal  then 
made  to  Mr  Balch  for  an  Annual  Salary 
was  ioo  Dollars,  to  which  private  Persons 
made  an  addition  of  about  20  Pounds  a 
Year,  L.  M.  to  be  paid  in  Provisign  and 
other  necessaries  of  Life,  to  continue  'til 
he  should  have  a  Farm ;  and  then  to  be 
done  in  Labour  on  his  Farm ;  'till  the 
Parish  should  raise  his  Salary  to  50  Pounds 
L.  M.  Mr  Balch  agreed  to  accept  of 
these  encouragements  to  settle  with  us ; 
giving  his  answer  in  the  affirmative ; 
Some  Time  after  he  had  thus  agreed  to 
accept  of  the  Offer  made  him,  he  de- 
manded the  addition  of  having  his  wood 
given  him,  and  brought  to  his  House ; 
and  pressed  the  Matter  so  hard,  as  to 
intimate  that  he  would  not  settle  with 
them  after  all,  unless  they  would  make 
this  Addition.  Now  tho'  we  knew  his 
Salary  was  small ;  yet  his  making  the 
Demand,  after  he  had  agreed  to  accept 
of  the  Offer  made  him,  was  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  it  was  very  dissatisfactory  to 
the  principal  Inhabitants ;  by  which 
Means  there  arose  some  Discourse  be- 
tween him,  and  them.  Hence  began 
and  continued  an  Alienation,  in  some 
few,  from  that  Time  to  this.  How- 
ever they  made  no  struggle  to  pre- 
vent the  Parish  going  forward  ;  and  The 
Parish  voted  to  get  his  Wood,  and  partic- 


ular Persons  agreed  to  give  the  Wood  for 
five  Years,  rather  than  have  all  fall  through 
for  want  of  that.  Things  being  Compro- 
mised with  Respect  to  his  Contract,  and 
everything  well  as  the  People  supposed ; 
and  Mr  Balch  furnished  Gratis  with  an  Or- 
dination Suit  from  Head  to  Foot,  he  was 
ordained  September  1 768  as  above  hinted, 
to  the  Abundant  Satisfaction  of  most  of 
the  People.  Accordingly,  they  soon  set 
about  preparing  for  bringing  up  Mr 
Balch's  Family,  which  then  consisted  of 
a  Wife  and  two  Children;  But  it  was 
said  that  his  Family  had  not  Cloathing 
fit  to  pass  the  Road.  That  this  might 
not  long  remain  an  Impediment,  sundry 
Articles  of  Cloathing  were  prepared  and 
bestowed  Gratis  upon  Mr  Balch's  Family ; 
sent  down  to  them,  and  they  were  equipt 
for  their  journey ;  it  being  near  Winter 
when  they  came  ;  it  was  said  they  had 
not  Bed  Cloathing  sufficient  for  the 
Winter ;  Thence  Sundry  Articles  of  Bed- 
ding were  prepared  and  given  to  Mr 
Balch ;  and  as  he  had  not  yet  any  House 
of  his  own,  one  of  the  Inhabitants  living 
near  the  Meeting-House,  took  in  Mr 
Balch  and  his  Family,  and  found  him 
House-Room,  and  sundry  Articles  of 
Provisions  near  a  Year,  and  also  the 
keeping  of  his  Horse.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  relate  all  the  Articles  of  Gratuity 
made  to  Mr  Balch,  of  Provision,  Cloath- 
ing, Labour  ac,  It  is  judged  at  a  moder- 
ate Computation  that  in  Building  Mr 
Balch's  House,  half  the  cost  was  bestowed 
upon  him  Gratis,  in  Boarding  Artificers, 
Labour,  and  Materials.  For  tho'  we 
were  small  in  Number,  and  could  not  do 
these  Things  out  of  our  Abundance  ;  yet 
so  long  as  we  considered  it,  that  we  were 
here  casting  into  the  Offerings  of  the 
Lord,  we  cheerfully  cast  in  as  it  were  our 
two  Mites.  Things  went  on  tolerable 
quiet ;  'till  the  People  had  got  Mr  Balch 
well  mounted  on  a  handsome  Estate,  and 
the  People  began  to  turn  themselves 
(with  Jacob)  to  think  of  providing  for 
their  own  Households ;  but  as  soon  as 
that  Affluence  of  Gratuities,  which  the 
People  all  the  while  pinched  out  of  their 
own  Necessities,  as  soon  as  that,  was  a 
little  over,  Mr  Balch  demands  more 
Salary,  or  rather  begins  to  worry  them  to 
raise  it  up  to  the  50  Pounds  L.M.  before 
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mentioned.     This  was  pressed  hard  upon 
us  at  our  Annual  March  Meeting  1771  ; 
It  was  tho't  it  would  be  too  soon  after  so 
great  a    Drain    of    our    Substance.     Mr 
Balch  urged  his   Necessity  of   its    being 
raised,  in  Order  to  furnish   himself  with 
some     Husbandry    Tools.     The     People 
rather  than  raise  his  Salary  at  that  Time, 
agreed   to  furnish  him  with  such  Tools, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  wanting,  the 
poorer    People    that    could    do    nothing 
else,  agreed  to  Labour  for  him,  which  Mr 
Balch  readily  agreed  in.     As  all  was  come 
in,  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Agree- 
ment in  March  Meeting,  and  no  Hopes  of 
any  more  upon  that  Footing  viz,  in  the 
Month  of  August   (Notwithstanding)    all 
that  had  been  agreed  to  and  done,  he  be- 
set the  Parish  to  raise  his  Salary  to  50 
Pound ;  They  had  a  Parish  Meeting,  and 
after  considerable  Debate,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  it  to  that  Sum  for  that  Year.     This 
however,  caused  considerable  Dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  Minds  of  some.     A  little  be- 
fore, and  at  the  next  March  Meeting  viz, 
1772  Mr  Balch  proposed  to  have  a  con- 
tribution every  Sabbath,  and  declared  in 
Parish  Meeting  that  he  would  accept  of 
that,  for  the   Year    ensuing    in    Lieu    of 
raising  his  Salary,  let  it  be   more   or  less. 
Thence   a   Weekly   Contribution  was  at- 
tended for  about  three   Months ;    When 
Notwithstanding  Mr  Balch  had  proposed 
and  declared  in  Parish  Meeting  as  afore- 
said ;  yet  at  about  three  Month's  End,  he 
declared  he  would  not  have  that  Contri- 
bution go   forward ;  Whereupon  some  of 
the  principal  Men,  particularly  the  Parish 
Committee,  proposed  to   have   it  once  a 
Month,  till  the   hurry  of  the  Season  was 
over ;  and  that  then,  they  would  call  the 
Parish  together  in  Order  to  raise  his  Sal- 
ary.    Accordingly  there   was  a  Monthly 
Contribution;  Some  Time  in  the  Month 
of  August  the  Committee  met  to  draw  a 
Warrant  for  a  Parish  Meeting,  as  they  had 
proposed ;  Mr  Balch  was  knowing  to  it, 
and  sent  word  to  the   Committee   not  to 
call  a  Parish  Meeting,  he  had  got  some- 
thing   to    lay    before    the    Congregation. 
The  Committee  went  up  to  Mr  Balch's ; 
when  they  came  to  hear  what  he  had  got, 
they  found  it  was  in  the  first  Place  to  in- 
veigh against  the  Parish,  that  they  had  not 
fulfilled  their  Contract,  and  then  that  they 


should    raise    it   beyond   what    they    ever 
had  proposed,  or  give  him  a   Dismi 
and   Recommendation   to    the   Work   of 
the  Ministry,  or  join  with  him  in  calling 

in  an  Ecclesiastical   Council.     This 
very  shocking  to  the  Committee,  and  they 

entreated  of  him  not  to  read  it  ;  but  he- 
said  that  his  Friends  from  below,  had  ad- 
vised him  to,  and  he  would  do  it. 
Contents  of  his  Paper  were  known  to  the 
most  of  Mr  Balch's  Friends  in  the  Parish, 
before  he  read  it  publicly,  who  advised 
him  as  the  Committee  did  ;  Some  that  had 
before  conceived  not  so  good  an  opinion 
of  him,  were  not  made  privy  to  it. 
Agreeable  to  his  Resolution,  on  the  Sab- 
bath following  of  August  he  read  it. 
Those  who  were  before  knowing  to  the 
Contents  of  it,  left  the  Meeting-House 
upon  his  Beginning  to  read  it.  The  Peo- 
ple made  no  Motion  pursuant  to  his 
Paper.  About  three  Weeks  after  he 
stoped  the  Church  and  read  a  Paper  of 
the  like  Tenor  with  the  former  to  them. 
The  Church  some  of  them,  sent  him  a 
Proposal,  that  they  would  invite  the  Pea- 
pie  to  meet  at  the  Meeting- House  on  the 
24th  of  September,  and  desired  he  would 
meet  them,  and  have  a  Conference  upon 
Affairs.  The  People  met,  and  Mr  Balch 
came,  and  left  after  a  few  very  short  and 
unpleasant  words.  Soon  after  this,  the 
People  made  a  Proposal  to  him,  to  leave 
the  Matter  of  Difference  to  an  Arbitration, 
consisting  of  half  Ministers ;  they  chose 
half,  and  he  half ;  Which  Arbitration  were 
to  consider  and  agreed  whether  they  had 
fulfilled  their  Contract  with  him.  And 
also  reduce  the  whole  of  his  Contract  to 
one  Simple  Sum,  to  be  paid  him  annually 
for  the  future,  which  Award  the  People  en- 
gaged to  abide.  Mr.  Balch  paid  no  Regard 
to  this  Proposal;  but  soon  after  called  a 
Council  of  Churches.  The  People  looking 
upon  it,  that  it  in  no  Ways  belonged  to  an 
Ecclesiastical  Council,  to  inquire  into,  act 
upon,  or  Award  any  Thing  respecting 
Civil  Contracts,  chose  a  Committee  to  go 
and  Remonstrate  against  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Council.  When  they  came  to  shew 
their  Business  to  the  Gentlemen  convened, 
the  Gentleman  who  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  the  Moderator  of  the  Council,  and 
some  others  of  the  Council,  told  the 
Committee   that   they   did    not   come   as 
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a  Council,  and  so  the  Committee  fell 
into  some  Conference  with  them,  as  to 
the  Affairs  Mr  Balch  complained  of. 
After  the  Committee  were  gone  they 
drew  up  a  Result,  setting  forth,  that  they 
had  a  Hearing  of  Mr.  Balchs  Represen- 
tatives ac,  and  the  Answers  made  thereto 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Church  and  Par- 
ish ;  Representing  as  tho'  the  People  had 
chose  a  Committee  to  make  defence  be- 
fore them.  Accordingly  as  if  they  had  been 
a  Court  of  Judicature,  or  at  least  an 
Arbitration  appointed  by  the  Parties; 
they  undertake  to  tell  what  they  Judge ; 
Once  and  again  and  repeatedly  to  advise 
the  People  what  to  do,  with  all  that  seem- 
ing Importance,  as  if  the  People  had 
really  invited  them  to  that  Undertaking, 
and  expecting  something  from  them. 
Whereas  the  People  meant  to  have  no 
other  to  do  with  them  as  a  Council,  only 
to  Remonstrate  against  their  acting  as  a 
Council  in  the  Affair.  The  People  thought 
not  proper  to  pay  any  Regard  to  this. 
Result.  Some  Time  in  the  Month  of 
February,  the  Parish  again  made  Mr 
Balch  the  offer,  to  leave  it  to  Men  as 
aforesaid,  but  he  paid  no  Regard  to  their 
Offer.  On  Saturday  Morning  the  27  th 
March  1773,  before  it  was  Light  (as  it 
afterward  appeared)  Mr  Balch  went  off, 
carrying  away  one  of  his  Children  with 
him,  and  on  the  Monday  following,  he 
sent  Teems  to  carry  off  his  Goods  to 
Dedham,  having  sold  his  House  and  Land 
to  a  Quaker.  Thus  the  Year  is  ended, 
in  which  Mr  Balch  proposed,  agreed, 
and  declared,  he  would  accept  of 
a  Weekly  Contribution,  in  Lieu  of 
an  Addition  to  his  Salary.  He  Sold 
his  Place  for  300  Pounds  L.  M.  This 
Stock  for  about  40  Pounds  L.  M.  Two 
Load  of  Valuable  Household  Goods ; 
and  it  cannot  be  found  that  he  owes 
above  60  Pounds  or  70  Pound  L.  M.  So 
that  at  a  moderate  Computation,  he  has 
cleared  Two  Thousand  O.  T.  in  the  4  or  5 
Years  he  has  been  here,  Which  we 
think  must  demonstrate  to  every  one, 
that    Mr    Balch's     Pretensions     of    our 


Treating  him  hard  and  ungenerously,, 
are  without  Foundation.  And  we  sup- 
pose that  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr 
Balch  has  not  laid  up  all  that,  by  Ex- 
traordinary Frugality  and  Parsimony ; 
since  it  is  evident  that  he  has  had  con- 
siderable Company  from  Abroad  ;  and  we 
appeal  to  all  Neighboring  Gentlemen  in 
the  Ministry,  if  they  have  not  found  when 
they  have  had  occasion  to  be  at  Mr 
Balchs,  that  he  has  kept  as  rich  a  Table, 
as  any  of  them  were  able  to  do.  And 
whatever  we  may  think  of  these  Circum- 
stances, we  think  that  our  having  re- 
peatedly offered  him  to  leave  it  to  Men, 
as  we  have,  must  altogether  invalidate  his 
Story,  and  put  a  Validity  upon  ours  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  shew,  that  he  has  acted  a 
Part  toward  us,  very  unbecoming  a  Chris- 
tian, and  even  what  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Humanity ;  which  was  the  Thing 
proposed  to  make  appear.  Yea  we  can- 
not but  think,  that  considering  the  whole 
Affair,  and  finally  his  selling  his  Place  to 
a  Quaker,  it  must  appear  that  Mr  Balch 
has  manifested  himself  so  far  from  having 
the  good  of  Souls  at  Heart  with  him,  and 
especially  any  Compassion  towards  this 
Parish ;  that  he  has  really  done  all  he 
can  to  destroy  us,  as  to  our  Soul's  Con- 
cerns, by  weakening  us  all  he  Could,  as 
to  supporting  the  Gospel  among  us.  And 
we  cannot  see  how  he  can  keep  a  consci- 
ous void  of  Offence  towards  God  or  Man, 
without  making  a  Return  of  the  bigger 
part  of  his  Settlement,  to  enable  us  to 
carry  on  that  Work  which  we  contracted 
with  him  to  do ;  and  as  a  consideration 
for  which,  we  bestowed  on  him  so  much 
of  our  Substance.  And  it  is  hoped  that 
all  Christian  Friends  both  Ministers  and 
People,  will  so  far  as  God  gives  them  Op- 
portunity, help  us  to  some  Enjoyment  of 
those  precious  Privileges,  which  we  are 
so  deprived  of  at  present,  by  Mr.  Balchs 
thus  leaving  of  us,  and  carrying  off  so 
much  of  our  substance.  He  who  puts 
out  the  above  Account,  being  one  of  the 
Parish,  his  Modesty  forbids  his  putting 
his  Name  to  it. 
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TACOMA. 

By  Hale   M.    Howard. 


A  CITY  with  the  chief  characteristics 
of  a  western  city,  —  newness, 
energy,  activity,  —  and  with  eastern 
people  and  customs  :  an  eastern  city  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  —  such  is  Tacoma. 

The  location  of  Tacoma  was  not  the 
result  of  an  accident,  as  with  many 
cities.  The  site  was  chosen  after 
mature  deliberation  by  several  of  the 
ablest  business  and  railroad  men  in  the 
country.  They  had  spent  many  days 
looking  at  the  many  sites  which  were 
commended  as  suitable  for  a  large  city, 
and  the  western  terminus  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad.  The  site  of  Tacoma  was 
chosen  upon  the  theory  that  ocean  com- 
merce, on  entering  the  great  harbor  of 
Puget  Sound,  would  press  inland  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  meet  the  railroads  from  the 
east  and  south.  The  position  which  the 
city  has  already  attained  shows  that  the 
choice  was  wise. 

Tacoma  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
situated  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
at  the  extreme  head  of  deep  water  navi- 
gation, 142  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  one  of  the  grandest  inland  bodies  of 


water  in  the  world.  The  city  is  pictur- 
esquely located  along  the  shore  and  on  a 
bluff,  in  the  form  of  a  great  amphitheatre, 
surrounding  Commencement  Bay.  In  the 
background,  to  the  east  and  southeast, 
lies  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  with 
its  towering  snow-capped  peaks  and  mas- 
sive foot  hills.  In  front  across  the  Sound 
and  to  the  north  are  seen  the  rugged  snow- 
covered  Olympus  Mountains,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  most 
imposing  peak  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
—  or,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say.  in 
the  civilized  world  —  is  Mt.  Tacoma.  lt> 
altitude  is  14,444  feet-  It  is  sixty-five  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Tacoma.  Yet 
owing  to  the  level  country  intervening  it 
looks  as  if  but  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
The  scene  is  a  sublime  one,  one  which  has 
lured  many  a  visitor  to  make  his  home 
in  Tacoma.  As  an  eastern  tourist  recently 
said,  looking  at  the  material  side  of  it, 
"Mt.  Tacoma  has  been  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  city,  and 
will  be  worth  millions  in  the  future.  "  In 
other  parts  of  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
the  mountain  is  often  called  Ranier ;  but 
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all  Tacomians  persist  in  keeping  the   old 
Indian  name. 

The  consideration  of  natural  beauty 
doubtless  had  much  influence  with  the 
promoters  and  founders  of  the  city  in 
deciding  on  the  site.  To  the  southwest, 
adjoining  the  city  for  nearly  fifteen  miles, 
is  an  expanse  of  country  appropriately 
called  the  Natural  Park  Region.  It  con- 
sists of  dense  forests  and  open  gravelly 
prairie.     This    prairie,    though    of  little 


of  a  skilful  panegyrist.  The  serenity  of  the  cli 
mate,  the  innumerable  pleasing  landscapes  and  the 
abundant  fertility  that  unassisted  nature  put? 
forth,  requires  only  to  be  enriched  by  the  industry 
of  {man  with  villas,  mansions,  cottages  and 
other  buildings,  to  render  it  the  most  lovely 
country  that  can  be  imagined." 

The  city  at  present  occupies  only  a 
a  part  of  its  legitimate  site.  When  the 
Puyallup  Indian  Reservation  of  eighteen 
thousand  acres  is  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  as  it  soon  will   be,  the  city  will 


The  Drive  around  Wapato   Lake. 


value  for  agricultural  purposes,  has  several 
miles  of  as  fine  natural  roads  for  drives 
or  rides  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  dotted 
with  a  varied  evergreen  growth,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  clear  fresh- 
water lakes.  Some  of  these  —  as  Ameri- 
can, Gravel  and  Steilacoom  lakes  —  are 
of  considerable  size  and  of  great  beauty, 
being  studded  with  small  islands. 

Tacoma  certainly  possesses  a  greater 
number  of  grand  and  picturesque  views 
of  bay,  inlet,  mountain  plain  and  forest, 
within  vision  from  her  points  of  vantage 
than  almost  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Captain  Vancouver,  who  in  1791  ex- 
plored the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  made 
the  following  record  : 

"To  describe  the  beauties  of  this  region  will,  on 
some  future  occasion,  be  a  grateful  task  to  the  pen 


invest  the  entire  semicircle  around  Com- 
mencement Bay. 

Tacoma  being  one  of  the  youngest  of 
our  large  cities,  its  history,  naturally,  deals 
mostly  with  men  who  are  living  to-day, 
and  are  still  young  men.  A  business  man, 
or  one  prominent  in  his  profession,  over 
fifty  is  a  rarity.  Men  of  thirty  are  bank 
presidents  and  cashiers,  leading  lawyers, 
prominent  physicians  and  successful  mer- 
chants. 

The  history  of  Tacoma  deals  directly 
with  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  1857  an  act  incorporating 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
was  passed  in  the  Legislature  of  Wash- 
ington Territory.  A  charter  was  obtained 
from  Congress  in  1864.  In  1868,  two 
years  before  the  actual  building  of  this 
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road  was  begun,  Cap- 
tain M.  M.  McCarver 
and  others  selected 
the  site  of  a  town  at 
what  is  now  known 
as  Old  Tacoma,  in 
anticipation  of  the 
Northern  Pacific 
making  its  terminus 
at  this  point.  The 
nucleus  of  a  village 
was  formed  by  the 
construction  of  a  saw 
mill.  Tacoma  re- 
ceived its  name  from 
John  W.  Ackerson, 
of  the  firm  of  Han- 
son, Ackerson  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  mill. 
In  1868  .the  town  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  mining  camp,  with  its  extemporised 
stores,  churches,  restaurants,  drinking  and 
gambling  saloons,  and  dance  saloon. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Northern  Pacific 
Company  in  a  roundabout  way  purchased 
several  thousand  acres  of  land  near  Old 
Tacoma,  also  buying  the  big  saw-mill 
which  had  made  the  town.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
directors  of  the  railroad  in  favor  of  making 
the  terminus  of  their  road  at  the  head  of 
Commencement  Bay.  This  action  was 
made  final  in  the  year  1873. 

The  plat  of  New  Tacoma  was  filed  in 
1875.  At  that  time  there  were  seventy 
people  in  the  village.  In  the  next  five 
years  very  little  was    heard  of  the   new 


Old  Tacoma,   settled   in   1870. 

city  onPuget  Sound,  although  the  popula- 
tion in  1880  was  938.  Then,  in  the 
winter  of  1882-83,  tne  quickening  jpulse 
of  growth  was  felt.  At  that  time  the  first 
street  was  graded.  It  was  Pacific  Avenue, 
the  main  street  of  to-day.  This  avenue 
was  100  feet  wide  and  13,700  feet  long. 
In  1883  the  Northern  Pacific  built  a 
short  spur  of  road  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  Columbia  River  to  Portland,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  travel  entirely  by  rail 
from  the  East  to  Tacoma.  This  helped 
to  swell  the  population  to  6,412  in  1 
The  next  two  years  were  discouraging 
times  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tacoma. 
It  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Northern  Pacific  would  succeed  in  work- 
ing its  way  through  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains.    But  the  city's   lucky  star  was   in 
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Tacoma's  Oldest  Inhabitants.  —  Puyallup  Indians. 


the  ascendant,  for  in  1887,  after  an  enor- 
mous  expense,   the    company   succeeded 
in  scaling  and  tunneling  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  May  laid  the 
connecting  line  of  railroad  between  the 
East,  making  Tacoma  the  terminus.     On 
May  22  the  first  train  was  run  over  the 
line.     Immigration  poured  into  the  state 
and    city    in  a  way  that    astonished   the 
most  sanguine.     Those  were  stirring  days, 
of  which  the  old   residents    never  grow 
weary  of  talking.     Within  two  years  the 
population   of  Tacoma  had  increased  to 
36,000,  with   an   outlying   population   of 
4,000  more.      Buildings  sprang  up  in  a 
marvellous    manner.     The 
hotels  were  full  to  overflowing, 
while   on   Sundays  —  showing 
the    character    of    Tacoma's 
newcomers,  —  all    of    the 
churches    were    full   to    over- 
flowing.      The     city    schools 
were    taxed    to    their   utmost 
capacity,  and  buildings  were 
erected  and  store-rooms  rent- 
ed to   take  care  of  the  over- 
flow. ;  ; 
Tacoma  is  noted  through-       m  *  'flt.t 
out  the  Pacific  northwest  to- 
day for  the  excellence  of  her     "^^■^ 
public    schools.       There    are 


thirteen  public  ward  schools  in  the  city. 
Each  school  is  named  after  some  national 
celebrity, — Washington,  Emerson,  Irving, 
Franklin,  Bryant,  Lincoln,  Sherman,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Whitman,  Hawthorne,  etc. 
On  the  birthdays  of  these  patron  saints 
exercises  are  held  in  the  respective 
schools,  designed  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  in  the  young  scholars. 

Tacoma's  private  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  also  taken  high  rank.  The 
Annie  Wright  Seminary  is  one  of  the 
best  known  girls'  schools  on  the  coast. 
The  Washington  College  is  a  boys'  school 
under   the    auspices    of    the    Episcopal 
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church.  The  Puget  Sound  University,  a 
Methodist  institution,  recently  completed 
a  fine  four-story  brick  building  on  the 
most  sightly  point  in  Tacoma.  Each  of 
these  institutions  has  liberal  patronage. 
Tacoma  has  no  really  fine  churches, 
the  church  or- 
ganizations 
still    being 


Northern    Pacific   Railroad   Headquarters. 

young.  But  many  will  have  fine  buildings 
within  the  next  few  years.  There  are  thirty- 
two  churches  in  the  city.  The  Metho- 
dists lead  in  the  number  of  churches, 
having  nine  ;  the  Congregationalists  have 
four  churches,  the  Protestant  Episcopali- 
ans five,  the  Presbyterians  three,  the  Bap- 
tists four,  and  the  Christians,  Unitarians, 
Norwegian,  German  and  Swedish  Luther- 
an and  Adventists  each  have  a  congrega- 
tion. The  Jews  are  making  preparations 
to  build  a  handsome  synagogue  in  the 
near  future.  In  Old  Tacoma  is  the  old- 
est Episcopal  church.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  visited  Tacoma  by  the 
tower  on  which  the  bell  is  placed  — 
the  stump  of  a  large  tree  sawed  off 
higher  than  the  church  building. 
This  church  was  among  the  first 
buildings  erected  on  Commence- 
ment Bay. 

The  past  year  has  seen  many  fine 
buildings  erected  in  Tacoma  —  chief 
among  them  the  Court  House,  built 
on  the  top  of  the  bluff  or  terraces. 
This  is  the  finest  piece  of  architec- 
ture in  Washington.  It  can  be  seen 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Another 
fine  building  is  the  new  City  Hall, 
;,^st  completed. 

Tacoma  has  one  feature  not  com- 


mon in  cities,  and  one  whi<  h  is  very  b 
ficial  to  owners  of  buildings.    ( )n  the  two 
main  streets  each  business  blo<  k  has  two 
frontages    for    stores.     As    the    build 
run  from  street   to   street   upon   the   hill 
slope,  the  rear  frontage  is  on 

the  front  one,  so  that  the 
second  story  of  a  business 
block  on  the  lower  street  is 
the  first  stor)  <  >n  I  le  se<  ond 
street. 

The  upper  and  northern 
portion  of  the  <  ity,  ending 
at  Point  Defiance,  looking 
out  from  commanding  ele- 
vations upon  theopen  w 
of  the  Sound,  has 
chosen  for  the  fine-residence  distri<  i  n 
account  of  its  superb  view.-,  of  water  and 
mountains.  Here  are  erected  many 
handsome  dwellings,  churches,  family 
hotels,  and  a  large  free  library,  erected 
by  one  of  Tacoma' s  public-spirited  citi- 
zens. The  houses  in  this  part  of  the  city 
are  mostly  of  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
although  many  are  treat- 
ed in  the  colonial  style. 
They  are  surrounded  by 
handsome  lawns,  which 
are  green  the  year 
round,  and  covered  witl 
beautiful  shrubs  and 
rose-bushes,  on  which 
roses    bloom    until    the 


St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church.  —  T^  oldest  Church  in  Tacoma. 
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last  day  of  the  year.  The  perfection 
of  the  roses  in  Tacoma,  both  in  size  and 
color,  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  East- 
ern visitor.  Besides  flowers  known  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  are  also  many  flower- 
ing shrubs  imported  from  Japan. 

The  interest  of  the  people  of  Tacoma 
in  the  beautiful  is  further  shown  by  the 
parks  in  and  about  the   city,  public  and 


introduced  in  the  Natural  Park  are,  a 
grand  concourse,  an  arboretum,  nutting 
groves,  gardens  of  acclimatization,  a 
zoological  park,  aviary,  and  an  aquarium 
of  sea  mammoths  and  curios.  Besides 
the  public  parks,  numerous  private  parks 
are  located  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
and  its  suburbs. 

Those  who  have    never  been  west  of 


^ 
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private.  In  the  centre  of  the  residence 
portion  is  Central  or  Wright  Park,  thirty 
acres  in  extent.  No  cost  is  being  spared 
to  make  this  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
city  parks.  Already  fine  pieces  of  statu- 
ary have  been  brought  from  Italy  to  adorn 
it.  Elaborate  plans  are  being  perfected 
to  improve  what  is  known  as  the  Natural 
Park,  which  is  2,600  acres  in  extent.  Six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  native  forest, 
including  the  picturesque  promontory  of 
Point  Defiance,  have  recently  been  ceded 
to  the  city  for  park  purposes.  ^~  <;h;j 
tract  are  thousands  of  giant  firs  and 
cedars,  many  of  the  former  measuring  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  250  to  300  feet  in 
height.  People  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  have  a  chance  to  see  one  of 
these  wonderful  trees  at  the  World's 
Fair,  as  one  250  feet  tall  has  been  fixed 
as  a  flag-staff  for  the  Washington  State 
Building. 

Among  the   interesting  features  to  be 


the  Alleghanies  often  have  a  very  errone- 
ous conception  of  the  social  life  of  a 
great  western  city.  It  is  seldom  remem- 
bered by  superficial  critics  that  the  best 
elements  in  every  western  city  come  from 
the  same  class  of  energetic,  intelligent 
men  who  have  made  and  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  great  cities  of  the  east, 
with  their  infinitude  of  interest  in  every 
branch  of  human  inquiry  and  endeavor. 
The  same  characteristics  which  have  made 
the  history  of  New  England  one  long 
chapter  of  triumphs  over  circumstances, 
and  have  given  her  not  only  stability  of 
commercial  greatness,  but  a  name  the 
world  over  for  Christian  courtesy  and 
hospitality,  will  make  the  unwritten 
history  of  the  west,  with  its  wonderful 
cities,  among  which  pre-eminent  stands 
Tacoma,  equally  interesting  as  a  record 
of  the  achievements  of  men  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  and  as  a  record  of  human 
progress.    Of  course  in  the  earliest  stages 
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of  any  city  there  is  little  social  organiza- 
tion possible,  but  there  is  more  concerted 
action  in  matters  of  this  kind  in  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  the  west  than  the  people 
of  the  east,  with  their  habit  of  social  diffi- 
dence, altogether  appreciate. 

In  Tacoma  society  is  more  substantial 
and  much  better  organized  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  western  cities,  leaving  Chicago 
out  of  the  consideration.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  influential  element  in  the 
community  of  Tacoma,  as  of  almost  every 
other  important  western  centre,  came  di- 
rect from  eastern  cities.  There  is  a  large 
New  England  element,  and  a  large  Phila- 
delphia element,  while  Rochester  and 
other  eastern  cities  have  important  colo- 
nies ;  but  the  whole  of  the  social  polity  is 
leavened  by  the  broad,  liberal,  generous 
spirit  and  warm  hospitality  of  the  ele- 
ments representing  Indiana,  and  many 
of  the  other  middle  and  eastern  states. 
Diffusion  of  these  elements  produces  a 
society  in  which  there  is  all  the  elegance 
and  refinement  of  eastern  society,  with  a 
certain  air  of  catholicity  and  freedom  that 
is  distinctly  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  true  ideals  and  moral  growth.  Indeed 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  its 
society,  and  the  talents  of  social  enter- 
tainment and  amusement,  Ta- 
coma is  ahead  of  many  cities 
of  her  size  in  the  east.  This 
is  largely  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  great- 
er proportion  of  young  people 
in  the  city  than  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  older  cities.  The 
majority  of  the  leaders  of 
society  in  Tacoma  have  made 
their  fortunes  in  the  city,  are 
proud  of  its  position  and 
progression,  and  are  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  create  a  whole-  aa*^- 
some  social  atmosphere  which 
will  add  to  the  commercial 
advantages  and  natural  attractions  of 
their  city. 

One  of  the  established  and  interesting 
phases  of  the  social  organization  of  every 
modern  city  is  the  "Club."  Although 
Tacoma's  history  only  dates  back  to 
1868,  and  its  early  years  were  necessarily 
taken  up  more  with  planning  and  build- 
ing than  with  the  cultivation  of  the  social 


graces,  the  city  has  already  a  list  of  clubs, 
which  meet  the  tastes  of  men  ol  the  most 

varied  predilection.,.  There  arc  numer- 
ous choral  societies,  a  chess  club  with  a 
strong  membership,  an  athletic  <  lub  whi<  h 
includes  a  football  team,  a  glee  <  lub,  a 
yachting  club  and  a  tennis  (lub. 

The  beautiful  placid  waters  of  Puget 
Sound  offer  unequalled  delights  to  va<  hts- 
men,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  craft 
to  be  seen  on  Commencement  Hay. 

The  Union  Club  is  a  select  social 
organization,  with  a  large  membership, 
and  a  handsome  club-house.  It  focalizes 
some  of  the  best  interests  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Commercial  Club,  whose  interests 
are  social  and  commercial  combined,  was 
organized  about  two  years  ago.  During 
its  short  existence  it  has  done  the  <  Ju- 
an incalculable  amount  of  good.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
city,  having  a  membership  of  nearly  seven 
hundred. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
organization  is  to  extend  the  good  name 
and  influence  of  Tacoma  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  the  members,  one  and  all, 
are  united  in  their  sincerity  to  carry  out, 
by  unselfish  concerted  action,  the   fulfil- 
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ment  of  this  idea  effectively.  The  club 
is  at  present  in  temporary  quarters  in 
one  of  the  large  business  blocks,  where 
it  occupies  a  large  and  handsomely 
furnished  suite  of  rooms.  One  of  the 
attractions  of  the  club  is  its  excel- 
lent cuisine.  There  are  also  a  reading- 
room  and  a  billiard  -  room.  Already 
these  quarters  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
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quate  to  the  requirements  of  the  organi- 
zation, which  is  yearly  increasing  in 
membership  and  prosperity,  and  in  the 
near  future  the  club  will  erect  a  fine  six- 
story  building  for  its  own  exclusive  occu- 
pation. 

Tacoma  ranks  high  as  a  theatrical  city, 
the  audiences  invariably  being  large  and 
appreciative  of  the  good  dramatic  things. 
In  the  Tacoma  Theatre,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  perfectly  appointed  thea- 


for  the  Nimrod,  but  a  business  for  many. 
There  are  ninety-five  varieties  of  food 
fish  to  be  found  in  the  Sound  and  its  tri- 
butary waters.  Ten  and  twelve  pound 
clams  are  common.  There  is  also  a 
small,  succulent  clam,  very  similar  to  the 
Long  Island  Little  Necks  in  their  fine 
flavor.  The  oyster  industry  has  assumed 
considerable  proportions ;  the  oyster, 
which  is  found  mostly  near  Olympia,  is 
much  smaller  than  the  eastern  oyster,  and 
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tres  in  the  West,  all  of  the  best  com- 
panies on  the  road  play  two  or  three- 
night  engagements.  There  are  two  other 
theatres,  in  one  of  which  an  excellent 
stock  company  presents  popular  plays. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the 
oldest  business  organization  in  Taco- 
ma. It  is  just  completing  a  handsome 
six-story  block  on  one  of  the  principal 
business  corners  of  the  city. 

Hunting  is  a  favorite  amusement  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  In  the  moun- 
tains and  forests,  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
the  city,  is  found  much  large  game,  in- 
cluding the  bear,  —  grizzly,  black  and 
cinnamon,  —  the  elk,  and  deer  of  all 
kinds,  together  with  smaller  game.  In 
the  lakes  near  the  city  can  be  found  in 
their  season  innumerable  ducks  and  wild 
geese.  The  region  is  a  paradise  for  the 
sportsman.     Fishing  is  not  only  a  sport 


of  a  different  and  peculiar  flavor.  During 
the  past  year  a  larger  oyster  has  been 
found  in  small  quantities.  The  New 
England  coast  has  furnished  the  lobsters 
which  have  been  planted  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  and  its  tributaries.  In 
order  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  time 
to  propagate,  lobster  catching  has  been 
absolutely  prohibited.  There  are  now  on 
foot  several  large  enterprises  to  develop 
the  fisheries,  with  a  view  to  shipping  fish 
in  large  quantities  in  refrigerator  cars  to 
eastern  cities.  The  cod  are  taken  with  gill 
nets  for  five  months,  the  balance  of  the 
year  with  hook  and  line.  Salmon  are 
caught  in  nets.  Porpoise,  sharks  and 
dog-fish  are  often  seen  in  schools  in  the 
Sound.  The  dog-fish  yield  a  good  quali- 
ty of  oil.  A  sand  shark  weighing  650 
pounds  was  recently  caught  near  Tacoma. 
There  are  also  devil-fish  of  great  size,  and 
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star-fish  of  every  variety.  An  octopus 
measuring  eight  feet  four  inches  was  re- 
cently captured,  and  will  be  sent  to  the 
World's  Fair  for  the  fishery  exhibit. 

Tacoma  harbor  is  pronounced  by  ex- 
pert mariners  unsurpassed  for  safety, 
being  closely  land-locked  and  maintain- 
ing a  depth  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet 
almost  to  its  very  shores.  In  fact  the 
water  is  too  deep  in  many  places  to  per- 
mit of  anchoring.  Tacoma  has  a  line  of 
wharves  over  three  miles  in  length,  with 
more  being  built.  Every  hour  of  the  day 
witnesses  the  departure  of  steamers  for 
all  of  the  towns  on  Puget  Sound.  Reg- 
ular ocean  steamers  sail  for  Alaska  and 
San  Francisco.  During  the  summer  this 
is  the  chief  point  of  departure  for  the 
Alaska  voyage,  which  is  becoming  a  fa- 
vorite summer  trip.  The  Northern  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  has  a  line  of 
magnificent  ocean  steamers  running  from 
Tacoma  to  Japan  and  China.  These 
steamers  bring  to  Tacoma  yearly  about 
900,000  chests  of  tea,  together  with  silks 
and  other  products  of  the  Orient.  In 
return  they  carry  flour,  lumber  and  man- 
ufactured goods.  Tacoma  is  already  the 
largest  shipping  point  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  the  exception  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  matter  which  is  receiving  the  great- 
est attention  from  the  citizens  and  com- 
mercial organizations  of  Tacoma  is  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The  advantages  of 
the  canal  to  this  new  country  will  be 
manifold.  In  point  of  time  it  will  greatly 
shorten  the  distance 
from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  To  New 
York  City  from  Ta- 
coma by  water  via 
Cape  Horn  is  now 
15,558  miles;  this 
distance  would  be 
shortened  by  the 
opening  of  the  Ni- 
caragua route  to 
5,674  miles,  saving 
9,884  miles.  To  Liverpool  it  is  now  15,- 
807  miles  ;  by  the  canal  route  it  would  be 
8,411  miles.  To  New  Orleans  it  is  now 
15,769  miles;  by  the  canal  route  it  will 
be  4,950  miles.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  would  also  bring  more  railroads  to 


the  Pacific  Coast  to  meet  the  in<  reased 
demands  of  land  and  ocean  coram 
and  thus  cheapen  freights.  It  would 
greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  would  in  the  single 
item  of  wheat  effect  in  its  transportation 
to  the  markets  a  saving  of  nol  less  than 
$4,000,000  per  year  in  freight.  It  would 
also  make  it  possible  to  ship  to  European 
and  eastern  markets  fruit:.,  vegetables, 
frozen  meats,  fish,  etc.,  by  mean 
refrigerator  ships. 

One  of  the  mosl  remarkable  indica- 
tions of  the  commercial  growth  of  the 
city  is  the  manner  in  which  Tacoma  has 
grown  as  the  entrepot  and  distributing 
point  of  the  immense  wheal  section 
around  Puget  Sound.  It  is  a  natural 
focal  point,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an 
immense,  rich  agricultural  section  behind 
it,  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbor-  ii 
world,  and  good  railroad  facilities.  And 
it  has  in  ten  years  become  the  Liverpool 
of  the  Pacific.  In  1881  it  was  considered 
a  very  risky  experiment  for  a  business 
house  in  Tacoma  to  think  of  building 
a  trade  as  wheat  exporters,  but  such  has 
been  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  busi- 
ness that  the  most  conservative  and  1 
ful  investors  and  business  men  have  little 
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doubt  of  the  great  future  that  awaits  the 
city  within  the  next  decade. 

It  was  in  November,  1SS1,  that  the  first 
cargo  of  wheat  was  shipped  from  Tacoma, 
by  the  American  ship  Dakota.  In  cele- 
bration of  this  commercial  event  a  grand 
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banquet  was  given.  The  Oregonian,  of 
Portland,  whence  all  wheat  had  been 
shipped  before,  commented  at  that  time 
in  the  following  manner  : 

"  They  have  shipped  a  cargo  of  wheat  at  Ta- 
r.oma,  and  have  had  a  banquet.  Perhaps  at  the 
end  of  five  years  they  may  ship  another  cargo, 
when  they  will  have  a  clam-bake." 

In  1882,  however,  two  more  cargoes  were 
shipped,  and  again  in  1883  a  cargo  was 
shipped.  The  next  year  there  was  no 
shipment  made.  All  ships  heretofore 
had   brought    railroad    iron    to  Tacoma. 
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Reading  Room,  Commercial  Club. 

As  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  the 
iron  after  1887,  there  was  no  special  in- 
ducement for  ships  to  come  for  wheat 
during  the  season  of  1886-87.  But  in 
1887  —  88  they  began  shipments,  three 
cargoes  being  sent  out.  The  next  season 
twenty-seven  were  sent.  The  season  of 
1890-91  the  foreign  shipments  were 
3,712,580  bushels,  while  those  of  Port- 
land were  but  one  million  more. 

The  future  of  Tacoma,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  maintaining  its  prestige  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  does  not  depend 
alone  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  natural 
distributing  point  of  the  cargoes  of  two 
continents,  but  also  upon  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  sea-port  and  principal  business  out- 
let and  centre  of  a  state  whose  natural 
resources  are  acknowledged  to  be  equal 
to  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  record  of 
1 892,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  com- 
mercial depression  throughout  the  coun- 
try, indicates  how  surely  Tacoma  is  forg- 
ing to  the  front  in  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness, and  how  certain  of  more  than  the 
fulfilment  are  the  promises  for  1893.     In 


the  shipping  of  wheat,  particularly,  the 
season  of  1893  will  mark  a   distinct  ad- 
vance in  the  commercial  prestige  of  the 
city.      Already   forty  cargoes   have  been 
shipped,  and  at  least  thirty  more  will  be 
sent  to  foreign  ports  before  the   end  of 
the  season ;   in  fact,  it  is   generally  con- 
ceded by  Tacoma's  commercial  rivals  that 
this  season  she  will  probably  ship  more 
wheat  than  any  other  city  on  the   Pacific 
coast.     It  has  only  been  during  the  past 
four  years  that  Tacoma  has  had  the  facili- 
ties   for    handling    large    shipments    of 
wheat,   but   it  is  already   recognized 
by  shippers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
by  manipulators  of  the  eastern  mar- 
kets, that  Tacoma  in  the  future  will 
be   one  of   the  principal  centres  of 
the    export    trade.       Now   there   are 
I       several  elevators  and  warehouses,  the 
largest  having  a  storing  capacity  of 
1,250,000.     The  facility  with  which 
ships  can  enter  Tacoma  harbor,  re- 
quiring no  pilots,  no  lightering  and 
but  little  expense  for  towing,  enables 
the    shippers  here  to   pay    a    higher 
price    for    wheat    than    is    paid    at 
Columbia    River    points.       Tacoma 
being    a    sub-port    of    entry,    vessels 
can  enter  and  clear  direct. 

In  its  surrounding  tributary  territory 
Tacoma  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  port. 
And  of  course  it  is  the  character  of  its 
environments,  and  the  extent  of  them, 
that  makes  or  mars  the  destinies  of  a 
great  port.  The  state  of  Washington  is 
on  the  highway  of  commerce  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  and  its 
endowment  by  nature  befits  its  place  and 
future  in  the  civilization  of  this  century. 
The  soil  is  three  times  rich,  —  first  in  the 
timber  which  is  above  it ;  then  in  the 
rich,  fertile,  loamy  soil  itself;  and  then  in 
the  coal,  iron  and  other  minerals  which 
are  below  it.  Any  one  of  these  resources 
has  built  up  gigantic  cities  in  the  east. 
The  products  of  the  soil  have  made 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City;  lumber  and 
grain  have  made  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul ;  the  mines  of  the  Rockies  have 
made  Denver ;  the  ocean  traffic  of  the 
two  hemispheres  has  made  the  great 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board ;  and  coal 
and  iron  have  made  Pittsburg.     Tacoma 
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is  already  the  manufacturing   city  of  its 
section;     it    practically   supplies  all    the 
needs  of  everyday  life,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary   comforts   of  modern   civilization   in 
its  own  work-shops.    It  has  the  coal,  the 
iron,   and  the  timber   already  at  its  very 
doors  ;  it  has  also  the  golden  wheat  fields 
beyond,  which  have  called  into  existence 
the  great  cities  of  the  middle  states  ;  and 
it  has  already  a   share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  high  seas,  which  in  times  of  peace 
in  every  century  has  built  up  great  cities. 
There  is  nothing  preposterous  or  imagi- 
native in  the  prediction  that 
Commencement  Bay  will  be 
crowded    with   merchant 
navies   of   all   nations,   and 
Tacoma  will  be  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  continent. 
From   the  very   beginning, 
the    founders    of    the    city 
were    impressed   by   the 
grandeur  of  the  work  they 
were  engaged  in.     The  en- 
gineers,   upon    whom    the 
laying  out  of  the  city  de- 
volved, were   instructed  to 
make  their  plans  not  for  a 
mere  settlement,  but  for  the 
building  of  a  great  city  ;  to 
forget   the   wilderness    that 
covered  the  site ;  to  forget 
that    it    was    the    extreme 
frontier;  to   bear   in   mind 
only    its    future    greatness, 
and  to  be  guided   by   this 
idea    in    their    plans  —  to 
have  a  care  that  its  streets 
and    avenues    should     have    noble    pro- 
portions, so    that   when    they   should   be 
lined  with  stately  buildings,  there  should 
be  no  cause  for  regret  or  reproach.     The 
engineers  entered  into  the   full   spirit    of 
the  work,  and  to-day  there  is  no  city  on 
the  continent  more  splendid  in  its  vistas 
of  noble  streets.    The  location  of  Tacoma 
is  undeniably  grand ;   it   is   built  upon  a 
peninsula  that  runs  to  a  point,  forming  a 
triangle,   and   the   highest    point    of   the 
promontory  is   a  moderately   high   plane 
that  extends  its  entire  length,   and   ends 
at  its  extreme  northern  point  in  an   ab- 
rupt,  bold    precipice,   that    greatly   adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city  viewed  in  a  mass 
as  approached  by  water.     No  more  per- 


fect   natural    location    for    a    great    city 
could  be  con<  eived.     All  the  window 
the  residence  portion  of  the  city  look 
across  the  Hay  to  the  grand  panoran 
the  pine-darkened  Sierra  of  th<    i 
Mountains,  above  winch  in  isolat<  d  - 
eignty  rises  from  out  the  mists,  cold   and 
majestic,  the  snowy  peak  of  Mt.  Tacoma. 
It  would  be  impossible,  even  were  it  at- 
tempted, to  vulgarize  such  a  s<  ene. 

Tacoma,  although  the  youngest  <  ity  on 
the  Sound,  ships  nearly  75  per  cent  of 
the  three  principal  commodities, — \\\ 


An   Average  Crop  of  Hops. 

flour  and  lumber.  While  it  can  be  said  that 
the  lumber  industry  is  but  in  its  infancy, 
it  took  a  fleet  of  over  200  vessels  1  ist 
year  to  carry  away  the  surplus  not  used 
for  home  consumption.  The  most  of 
the  lumber  went  to  South  American 
points.  The  records  in  the  custom-house 
show  that  the  growth  of  business  and  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Sound  district  is  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  any  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  are  mostly  by 
water,  as  the  rates  by  rail  are  exorbitant, 
especially  on  lumber. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  Eastern  vi-itors  to 
see  that  this  young  city  is  already  an 
important  centre  of  manufacturing.     As 
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Tacoma  is  2,000  miles  from  the  nearest 
eastern  manufactories,  and  over  3,000 
miles  from  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
Middle  and  New  England  states,  the 
cost  of  a  long  rail  haul  across  the  con- 
tinent of  the  eastern  products  gives 
special  encouragement  to  the  establish- 
ment of  factories  on  this  coast.  Then, 
too,  the  raw  materials  for  many  forms  of 
manufacturing  exist  in  this  Puget  Sound 
country  in  great  abundance.  Here  is  the 
greatest  lumber  district  in  the  world  ;  here 
is  found  the  best  coal  any- 
where west  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  here  also  are  beds  of 
iron  ore,  veins  of  the  ores  of 
the  precious  metals,  quarries 
of  building  stone  of  every 
kind,   beds   of  fire    clay  and 
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and  a  little  cherry  and  oak.  The  fir  is 
used  for  all  building  purposes  on  the  coast ; 
it  is  also  especially  valuable  in  ship  build- 
ing and  bridge  building,  being  stronger 
than  oak.  Cedar  is  the  common  finishing 
wood,  making  very  handsome  door  and 
window  casings.  It  is  also  used  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  which  are 
shipped  as  far  east  as  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land. 

Tacoma's   first   jobbing    house    started 
in  business  in   1886.     Now  every  line  is 
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potter's  clay,  and  deposits  of  asbestos. 
Here,  too,  is  a  rapidly  growing  population 
to  buy  manufactured  articles.  There  are 
now  nearly  fifty  varieties  of  manufac- 
turing in  Tacoma,  with  a  capital  of 
$8,600,000.  They  employ  over  3,600 
men,  and  pay  monthly  in  wages  $237,590. 
The  making  of  lumber  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  manufactures,  Tacoma 
having  fifteen  mills  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  1 ,005 ,000  feet.  The  supply  will  not  run 
out  soon,  as  there  is  estimated  to  be  about 
160,000,000,000  feet  standing  in  Western 
Washington.  Fir  and  cedar  are  the  prin- 
cipal growth  in  the  forests,  and  there  is 
also  a  great  quantity  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock. In  the  valleys  are  found  in  smaller 
quantities  alder,  cottonwood,  maple,  astu 


represented,  with  annual  sales  of  over 
$12,000,000.  The  city  has  become  an 
independent  and  thoroughly  established 
trade  centre  in  the  last  six  years,  dis- 
tributing its  goods  over  a  large  area  of 
country. 

The  street  car  system  of  Tacoma  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  yet  there  are  nearly 
fifty  miles  of  street  railway  in  operation. 
Electric  cars  are  run  on  the  entire  system, 
with  the  exception  of  two  miles  of  cable 
railway  running  up  a  grade  too  steep  for 
the  electric  cars. 

The  city  has  an  efficient  electric  light 
service,  the  arc  lights  being  used  exclu- 
sively for  street  purposes,  and  many  of 
the  residences  being  lighted  by  the  incan- 
descent system. 
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The    climate    of    the    Puget    Sound 
country,   as    well  as   the   scenery,   has 
drawn  many  people  to  Tacoma.     The 
climate   is  different   from   that  of  any 
part  of  the  Atlantic  coast.     There  is  a 
long,  cool  summer,  beginning  in  April, 
and  extending  to  the  last  of  October. 
This  season    is   not    hot    and    dry,    as 
many  imagine  ;    the  thermometer   sel- 
dom reaches  ninety  degrees.      Even  in 
the    warmest    days    the    evenings    and 
nights    are    cool,    so    that    at    night    a 
blanket  is  comfortable.     There  are  oc- 
casional   showers    during    this    season. 
The  winters  as  a  rule  are  mild.     During 
November  and  the  first  part  of  Decern-      \ 
ber  there  is  scarcely  any  rainy  weather. 
In  December  a  drizzly  rain  usually  sets 
in,    which    lasts     well    into    March    or 
April.        During    this    time,    however, 
there   are  many   pleasant  sunny   days. 
An  old.  settler  seldom  carries  an  um- 
brella,   claiming    that    "  it    don't    wet 
you."        The     ground     seldom     freezes. 
But    once    in     the     history    of    Tacoma 
has    the    thermometer    registered    below 
zero,   and    then    but   six   degrees.      The 
roses   generally  bloom  out  of  doors  un- 
til the  first  of  January,  while  wild  straw- 
berries were  picked  on  the  prairie  on  the 
25  th  of  November  of  last  year.     On  the 
20th  of  December,  1892,  Tacoma  enjoyed 
her  first   snow  for   three    years.     During 
the    day  about    ten    inches    fell,   making 
excellent    sleighing.       There  were  about 
twelve  cutters  in  the  city ;  but  those  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  these 
soon  had  sleighs  of  some  sort  rigged  up 
to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  a  sleigh  ride.     Dry 
goods  boxes  were  placed  on  home-made 
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runners,  and  many  a  carriage  top  had  to 
come  down  onto  a  pair  of  "  bobs."  While 
the  snow  lasted  the  entire  city  turned  out 
to  enjoy  it. 

There  are  but  few  electrical  disturb- 
ances in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  a  thun- 
der storm  being  a  decided  novelty.  The 
country  is  entirely  free  from  cyclones  and 
blizzards.  The  causes  of  the  mild  winters 
are  the  warm  Japan  current,  which  breaks 
along  the  Pacific  coast  and  produces  the 
same  effect  as  the  Gulf  Stream  does  in 
England,  and  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
wind  in  winter  is  from  the  south. 

That  Tacoma  is  a  healthy  city  is  shown 
by  the  records  for  the  twenty  years  end- 
ing in  1890,  the  death  rate  being  9.68  in 
1000  for  the  entire  state  of 
Washington,  th  _  death  rate 
in  the  Puget  Sound  cities 
being  especially  low.  The 
city  has  a  good  sewerage 
system  connected  with 
Commencement  Bay,  where 
the  tide,  assisted  by  thous- 
ands of  sea  gulls,  is  the  best 
known  scavenger.  Hay  fever 
is  unknown.  The  pungent 
odor  of  the  fir  timber  is  also 
grateful  to  weak  lungs. 

The   Tacoma    Exposition 
has  been  a  source  of  much 
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good  to  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
in  gathering  the  products  of  the  entire  state 
under  one  roof.  Among  the  exhibits  have 
been  many  products  notable  for  their  size, — 
as  an  apple  weighing  two  pounds  four  ounces,, 
a  strawberry  ten  inches  in  circumference,  a 
bunch  of  grapes  weighing  six  pounds,  a  po- 
tato weighing  eight  pounds  and  four  ounces, 
a  beet  weighing  thirty  pounds,  a  pumpkin 
weighing  ninety -three  pounds,  a  squash  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  a  water- 
melon of  sixty-four  pounds,  timothy  seven 
feet  eight  inches  high,  clover  five  feet-  high, 
corn  stalks  fourteen  feet  high,  a  hill  of 
potatoes  that  yielded  forty-three  pounds,  a 
sample  of  wheat  from  a  yield  of  sixty-eight 
bushels  to  an  acre,  a  sample  of  oats  from  a 
yield  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels 

per    acre,   a    lump 
of    coal    weighing 
16,860    pounds,    a 
plank    fifty    inches 
wide,  thirty  inches 
thick    and    thirty- 
two  feet  long,  with- 
out a  knot  in  it, — 
products    which  it 
would  be  hard  for 
many  eastern  peo- 
ple to  believe  exist- 
ed   except   in   the 
mind  of  the  writer. 
In  another  year 
Tacoma  will    have 
ample    accommodations  for  an  immense 
number  of  strangers.     The  Tourist  Hotel 
now  being  built  will  be  the  finest  hotel  on 
the  coast,  costing  $1,000,000  exclusive  of 
the  site.     The   hotel  faces  Puget  Sound, 
affording  a  magnificent  view  of  water  and 
mountains.       The    surrounding    grounds 
will  be  laid  out  as  a  park. 

The  citizens  of  Tacoma  are  not  satis- 
fied with  what  has  been  done,  content  to 
rest  on  their  laurels,  but  are  pushing 
ahead  with  more  zeal  than  ever  before. 
Finer  buildings  are  being  erected  each 
year  and  new  streets  are  being  graded  in 
all  directions,  thirty-three  miles  being  the 
record  for  1892. 

The    Northern    Pacific     Railroad    has 

been    the    father  of  Tacoma,   while    the 

beautiful  country  must  be  called  her  mother.      It   can  be   seen  by  what  has  been 

done,  that  Tacoma   is   not   an   artificial   creation  of  a  railroad  company,  but  is  by 

reason  of  its    position  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre,  as   much  a  settled, 
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self-sustained   city  as   any   other  on   the  city    will  be    in    the    lead   of   the   cities 

Pacific   coast.     This  region   has  a   great  of    the    Pacific    Northwest    in    the    next 

future    before    it.      The    inhabitants   of  decade.     Tacoma  may  well    be    named, 

Tacoma   believe  that    they   are    not  ex-  as   it   has  been    named,  "The    City    of 

travgant    when     they    claim     that    this  Destiny." 


AFTER  THE    STORM,    CALM. 

By    William    Ordway  Partridge. 

AFTER  the  furious  gale  of  yesternight, 
Who  would  have  dreamed  the  sea  could  be  so  fair? 
Then  waves  like  jagged  rock  tore  through  the  air, 
And  the  wild  sky  called  up  her  scattered  might  — 
While,  God,  how  set  grew  every  face  and  white  !  — 
To  strike  the  ship,  driven  we  knew  not  where, 
Like  some  poor  hunted  thing,  in  helpless  flight 
Before  a  power  that  heard  no  human  prayer. 

And  now  —  the  sea  lies  calm;  the  moon,  full-round, 
Pours  quiet  splendors  o'er  the  jewelled  deep  ; 
All's  well,"  the  sailor  shouts,  —  Oh,  welcome  sound  ! 
For  weary  souls  to-night  is  blessed  sleep. 
How  like  to  passion  in  the  human  breast,  — 
That  tears  itself,  till  love  gives  holiest  rest ! 
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THE  WAY   OF   LOVE. 

By  James  Buckham. 

I. 

O  ONE  came  woman's  love  unsought  — 
The  captive  eye,  the  trembling  thought, 
The  cheek  by  tyrant  blushes  caught. 


As  surely,  sweetly,  as  the  rose 
Lifts  up  its  face  and  sunward  blows, 
To  him  did  virtue's  heart  unclose. 

Oh,  his  to  love  by  royal  right ! 

Oh,  his,  of  all  earth's  maidens  white, 

To  choose  a  priestess  of  delight  ! 

What  did  he  with  love's  magic  rod? 
He  smote  the  sweetest  flower  of  God, 
And  in  the  mire  its  whiteness  trod. 

II. 

The  other  had  no  outward  grace. 

He  lacked  the  charm  of  form  and  face 

Which  youth  and  beauty  love  to  trace. 

But,  oh  !  throughout  him,  swift  and  sweet, 

To  very  tips  of  hands  and  feet, 

Great  heart  of  troth  and  yearning  beat ! 

Divine  the  hunger  of  his  eye. — 
"  O  God  !  to  love  before  one  die  !  " 
Sad  prayer,  that  never  knew  reply  ! 

Oh,  mystery  !   yet  why  arraign  ? 
All  wonders  else  in  earth  explain, 
But  make  no  laws  for  love  or  pain. 


WHITTIER'S    "  COUNTESS." 


By  0.  M.  A.  L. 


EVERY  lover  of  the  simple  verse  of 
our  Yankee  poet  is  familiar  with 
one  of  his  sweetest  stories,  "The 
Countess."  Many  of  his  readers,  how- 
ever, are  unacquainted  with  the  rural 
neighborhood  where  Whittier  was  born, 
lived  and  grew  to  manhood,  and  there- 
fore are  unaware  of  the  mass  of  history 
and  legends  which  cluster  around  that  lo- 
cality, and  which  form  the  basis  of  his 
most  touching  and  interesting  poems. 
An  element  of  fact  is  usually  mingled 
with  poetic  fancy  in  most  of  his  popular 
and  beautiful  ballads.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  "The  Countess,"  which  was 
written  in  1863,  and  was  inscribed  to 
E.  W., —  who  was  Doctor  Elias  Weld  of 
Haverhill.  Doctor  Weld  was  very  kind 
to  the  shy  and  sensitive  young  poet  in  his 
somewhat  lonely  boyhood ;  he  was  the 
one  cultivated  man  with  whom  Whittier 
was  brought  into  contact  at  that  period 
of  his  life,  and  was  fully  appreciated  and 
valued  by  him.  Doctor  Weld  made  his 
boy  friend  welcome  to  his  own  small  but 
well-chosen  library,  and  encouraged  him 
with  kind  words  and  timely  advice.  He, 
who  years  afterward  became  immortalized 
as  "the  wise  old  doctor,"  in  " Snow- 
Bound, "  thus  builded  far  better  than  he 
knew-  when  he  made  time  to  befriend  the 
country  youth  —  although  himself  worn 
and  wearied  by  a  profession  laborious, 
exacting  and  not  over-remunerative. 

"The  Countess"  is  founded  upon  the 
following  true  story :  In  the  stormy 
month  of  March,  in  the  year  1792,  a 
brig  anchored  at  Newburyport,  from 
which  landed  seventeen  French  exiles, 
who  had  fled  from  Guadaloupe  on  ac- 
count of  a  rebellion  on  that  island  and  to 
escape  a  blood-thirsty  mob  who  sought 
vengeance  on  the  noble  families  of  France, 
many  of  whom  had  residences  there. 
Of  these  emigrants  nine  remained  in 
Newburyport,  lived  and  died  there,  and 
their  graves  are  still  seen  in  an  ancient 
burial  place  in  that  city.  When  peace 
and  order  were  restored  to  the  French 


colony,  a  half  dozen  of  the  exiles  returned 
to  their  homes  and  kindred.  The  other 
two  members  of  the  original  party  were 
Count  Francois  de  Vipart,  a  grandson  of 
Marquis  de  Vipart  of  Bordeaux,  and  his 
young  cousin,  Joseph  Rochement  de 
Poyen.  These  two  young  men  made 
their  way  up  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Merrimac  River  for  a  few  miles,  until 
they  came  to  a  little  hamlet  known  as 
Rock's  Village.  Pleased  with  its  quaint 
and  picturesque  appearance,  they  paused 
where, — 

"  Between  the  houses  brown, 
To  the  dark  tunnel  of  the  bridge 
The  street  comes  straggling  down," 

and  decided  to  make  it  their  future  home. 
We  can  believe  that  the  appearance  of 
these  young  foreign  noblemen  in  the 
quiet  little  half  farming,  half  fishing  town 
created  no  little  excitement  in  the  minds 
of  the  simple  villagers,  more  especially, 
as  in  those  days  the  title  of  Count  was 
not  altogether  the  meaningless  prefix  it 
has  since  become ;  also  the  very  name 
and  nationality  of  the  strangers  suggested 
to  the  American  mind  grateful  and  honor- 
able memories  of  their  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished countryman  to  whom  our 
colonies  owed  much. 

The  young  men  of  the  neighborhood 
drew  back  abashed  before  the  graceful 
and  dignified  bearing  of  the  young  visit- 
ors. The  older  residents  questioned,  in 
their  own  minds,  the  wisdom  of  these 
young  titled  gentlemen  from  over  seas 
coming  to  settle  in  a  neighborhood  whose 
denizens  were  an  industrious,  hard-work- 
ing class,  who  sowed  with  patient  toil 
their  upland  fields,  or  gathered  the  salt 
hay  from  the  river  banks,  or  drew  from 
the  blue  waters,  with  line  or  net,  susten- 
ance for  their  families.  Of  what  good 
were  these  new  comers  who,  unused  to 
toil  and  hardships,  were,  it  is  true,  gracious 
and  kindly,  yet  with  all  their  grace  and 
polish  spoke  a  "barbarous"  langi 
which  no  one  understood  but  themselves, 
and  accompanied  it  by  shrugs   and  ges- 
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ticulations  even  more  distasteful?  Their 
rapidity  of  speech  seemed  marvelous  to 
the  slow-spoken  native  with  his  heavy 
utterance  and  limited  vocabulary.  In 
consequence  of  these  and  other  foreign 
eccentricities,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
concluded  that  an  undesirable  if  not 
dangerous  element  was  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  their  social  life,  if  these  lively 
young  strangers  were  encouraged  to  make 
a  permanent  home  in  their  village.  So  it 
was,  that  all  of  one  sex,  and  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  other  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  allurements  of  the  "town"  itself, 
farther  up  the  river,  might  prove  sufficient 
to  entice  the  cousins  within  its  borders. 
The  good  householders,  in  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  their  hearts,  acknowledged 
that  there  was  nothing  to  condemn  in  the 
lives  or  characters  of  the  young  French- 
men, that  but  a  single  fault  had  developed 
itself  to  their  view.  That  one,  to  be 
sure,  was  serious,  and  one  not  readily  con- 
doned ;  it  existed  in  Count  de  Vipart  and 
was  this  :  he  played  the  fiddle  !  —  an  in- 
strument totally  at  variance  with  the  sen- 
timents and  wholly  uncongenial  to  the  in- 
instincts  of  every  well-balanced,  well- 
brought-up  inhabitant  of  Rock's  Village, 
except  again  the  small  and  insignificant 
fraction  of  whom  we  are  presently  to 
speak.  The  mere  act  of  playing  the 
fiddle  was  a  lesser  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the 
neighbors  of  Count  Francois  than  was 
the  indisputable  fact  that  he  played  it 
well,  as  if  he  had  given  much  time  and 
bestowed  much  thought  upon  the  idle 
amusement. 

We  now  come  to  the  young  maidens 
of  the  village  who  secretly  app  oved  the 
determination  of  the  Gascon  exiles  to  re- 
main there.  The  girls,  although  unread 
in  romance,  untutored  in  the  world's  lore, 
instinctively  recognized  educated,  culti- 
vated young  manhood  when  it  appeared 
before  them,  and  discreetly  maintained  a 
becoming  silence  during  the  frequent 
discussions  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
situation  by  their  elders.  When  the  day's 
work  at  wheel  or  loom  was  ended  and 
the  household  tasks  completed,  mothers 
and  daughters  were  wont  to  seat  them- 
selves in  the  open  doorways  of  their  cot- 
tage homes,  and  while  they  plied  with 
fingers    never    idle    the    bright    knitting- 


needle,  watched  and  waited  for  home- 
coming fathers  and  brothers.  Sometimes 
at  that  quiet  hour  there  stole  upon  the 
listening  ear  the  soft  strains  of  a  violin 
touched  by  a  skilful  hand  ;  the  notes  were 
borne  across  the  placid  river  by  the  even- 
ing breeze,  from  a  little  boat  where  Count 
Francois  and  his  cousin  Joseph  enjoyed 
their  evening  sail.  At  other  times,  per- 
haps, the  visitors  indulged  in  an  evening's 
walk,  and  recognized  the  cottagers  with 
courtly  bow  and  pleasant  smile  as  they 
strolled  up  the  "  stranded  village,"  which 
seems  now,  as  then, 

"  A  place  for  idle  eyes  and  ears, 

A  cob-webbed  nook  of  dreams." 

"  And  there  like  other  moss  and  rust 
The  native  dweller  clings, 
And  keeps  in  un-inquiring  trust 
The  old  dull  round  of  things."  — 

In  course  of  time  Count  de  Vipart 
saw  and  truly  loved  one  of  the  village 
maidens.  She  is  described  as  amiable 
and  lovely  in  character  and  possessed  of 
unusual  personal  attractions.  She  was  of 
medium  height,  with  golden  hair,  violet 
eyes  and  fair  complexion.  Neither  history 
nor  tradition  has  told  us  what  were  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  young  Count. 
It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  him  a 
Puritan,  yet  it  is  true  that  Sunday  always 
found  him  within  the  plain  little  organless 
meeting-house,  where,  says  WThittier, 

"  He  knelt  with  her  on  Sabbath  morns 
He  worshipped  through  her  eyes, 
And  on  the  pride  that  doubts  and  scorns 
Stole  in,  —  her  faith's  surprise." 

"  Her  simple  daily  life  he  saw 
By  homeliest  duties  tried." 

Notwithstanding,  —  or  in  consequence 
of,  —  all  this,  he  was  more  than  content 
to  lay  aside  his  rank,  marry  her  and  make 
"her  simple  ways  his  own." 

"  Yet  still  in  gay  and  careless  ease 
To  harvest  field,  or  dance, 
He  brought  the  gentle  courtesies, 
The  nameless  grace  of  France." 

In  the  Riverside  edition  of  Whittier's 
complete  works  lately  published,  he  gives 
the  name  of  this  girl  who  became  a 
countess,  as  Mary  Elliot ;  the  father  of 
the  poet  well  remembered  her.  This  is 
good  authority,  and   naturally  would  be 
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accepted  without  question.  Some  of  the 
older  people  now  living  in  Rock's  Village 
deny  this,  however,  and  assert  in  a  most 
decided  manner  that  Count  de  Vipart 
married  a  Mary  Ingalls,  with  whom  their 
father  and  mother  played  in  childhood 
and  were  well  acquainted  in  later  years. 
A  native  and  life-long  resident  of  that 
village,  who  has  in  her  possession  several 
relics  of  the  Countess,  which  were  given 
to  her  mother  by  the  Count  himself,  de- 
clares that  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Abigail  Ingalls,  and  that  they 
had  a  son  and  daughter  older  than  Mary 
Elliot.  She  also  says  that  the  Count's 
cousin,  Joseph  de  Poyen,  married  Sally 
Eliott,  another  of  their  village  girls,  whose 
children  and  grandchildren  still  live  in 
that  vicinity. 

It  was  in  1806  that  the  Count  de  Vipart 
married  the  beautiful  girl  of  twenty  years. 
Their  brief  married  life  was  bright  and 
happy,  for  we  are  told, 

"  Each  grew  to  each  in  pleased  accord, 
Nor  knew  the  gazing  town 
If  she  looked  upward  to  her  lord 
Or  he  to  her  looked  down." 

Before  the  bridal  year  closed,  however, 
the  lovely  Mary  "  slept  in  quiet  on  the 
hill,  beneath  the  locust's  bloom."  The 
traveler,  as  he  passes  eastward  from  the 
city  of   Haverhill,  by  carriage   road,   to 


this  suburban  village,  marks  a  lonely  old- 
fashioned  burial    place.     [I  >me 
attempt  at  recent   improvement,   is  well 
fenced,  and,  as  the 
bears  the  name  of  "Greenwood  (  • 
tery."     Within  tins  enclosure,  about  mid- 
way  in   the    row  of  graves   nearest    the 
roadside,    is    a    low  stone 
The  letters  rudely  chiselled  thereon  tell 
this  brief  and  modest   story: 

"  Mary,  wife  of  Francis  Vipart  of  Guadal 

died  Ian.  5th,  1807,  aged  21  years." 

The   mossy  stone  began  lately   to    be 
chipped  away  by  curiosity  seekers.     It  is 
now  protected  by  an  iron  net-work  whi<  h 
bears   this  inscription:      "The   \ 
the  Countess." 

The  Count  loved  'his  young  wife  de- 
votedly and  mourned  sincerely  her  early 
death.  He  returned  to  his  native  land, 
and  when  time,  the  great  consoler,  had 
softened  his  sorrow,  he  wooed,  won  and 
wed  a  bride  of  his  own  country,  who 
brought  him  fair  children  and  serene  hap- 
piness. He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  ancestral  tomb  of  the 
de  Viparts  at  Bordeaux. 

"What  matter  whose  the  hill-side  grave 

Or  whose  the  blazoned  stone? 
Forever  to  her  western  wave 
Shall  whisper  blue  Garonne." 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


The  burning  of  the  old  First  Church  at  Ply- 
mouth imposes  a  duty  upon  a  much  larger  circle 
than  that  of  the  congregation  which  has  wor- 
shipped within  its  walls.  It  imposes  a  duty  upon 
every  loyal  son  of  New  England  and  upon  every 
American  who  honors  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  There  is  no  other  church  in  which  all 
New  Englanders  and  all  Americans  feel  a  sense 
of  possession,  of  which  all  in  a  manner  are  mem- 
bers, to  the  extent  which  is  true  of  the  First 
Church  in  Plymouth.  We  forget  all  creeds  and 
all  changes  of  creeds;  we  care  little  what  preacher 
is  in  the  pulpit  or  what  title  is  on  the  hymn-book, 
what  title  was  there  yesterday  or  what  will  be 
there  to-morrow.  We  remember  only  that  this 
was  the  church  of  the  Mayflower  congregation 
and  of  Elder  Brewster,  the  church  of  Bradford 
and  Carver  and  Winslow,  the  church  of  the  pio- 
neers sent  into  the  New  England  wilderness  by 
John  Robinson,  with  the  charge  never  to  "  come 
to  a  period  in  religion,"  but  ever  to  keep  their 
minds  open  for  "  more  light  and  truth."  It  was 
the  first  purely  democratic  church  in  modern 
times,  which  means  that  it  was  the  first  purely 
democratic  church  in  history.  It  was  the  church 
of  the  men  who  signed  the  compact  on  the  May- 
flower, that  great  first  word  in  the  history  of 
American  liberty  and  independence.  The  sign- 
ers would  have  found  it  hard,  many  of  them,  to 
tell  whether  they  signed  it  in  their  capacity  as 
members  of  the  church  or  as  members  of  the 
"  civil  body  politic."  They  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  the  end  of  their  days  to  tell  whether  they 
were  doing  this  and  that  in  their  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ  or  as  citizens  of 
Plymouth;  for  they  looked  upon  the  end  and  aim 
,of  citizenship  and  of  churchmanship  as  the  same 
> —  to  bring  that  New  England  corner  of  the 
world  and  of  eternity  where  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  true  forms  of  eternity  and  into 
conformity  with  the  law  of  God.  This  end  they 
remembered  alike  in  the  town-meeting  and  in  the 
prayer-meeting.  The  Sunday  sermon  had  the 
most  direct  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
the  political  gathering  felt  no  surprise  at  hearing 
the  religious  word.  Under  one  roof  these  men 
prayed  and  voted,  with  no  thought  that  the  roof 
did  not  shelter  the  one  act  as  fittingly  as  the 
other. 

It  is  this  in  the  history  of  the  Fathers  which 
makes  their  church  our  common  heritage.  The 
congregation  of  the  First  Church  of  Plymouth, 
looking  at  itself  parochially,  is  as  independent  as 
any  other  congregation;  and  it  is  also  much  bet- 
ter able  than  most  congregations  to  take  care  of 
itself.  It  certainly  does  not  need  any  help  from 
the  outside  American  or  New  England  world  to 
build  a  new  church.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  it 
has  already  raised  an  amount  of  money  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  build  a  much  better  church  than 
that  which  was  burned.  But  this  congregation 
has  no  right  to  look  upon  itself  simply  parochially, 
nor  do  we  think  it  has  any  disposition  to  do 
it.     It  is  the  trustee  of  the  great  Pilgrim  tradi- 


tions; and  its  high  office  is  to  act  with  the  public 
to  keep  the  sacred  memories  fresh  and  give  them 
power.  The  public  reciprocally  has  its  duty;  and 
to  it  comes  now  a  signal  opportunity.  It  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  Plymouth  congregation  to 
raise  in  the  new  church  a  memorial  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  charac- 
ter, a  church  which  shall  be  the  finest  ornament 
of  the  historic  old  town  and  an  inspiration  and 
delight  to  every  pilgrim  to  its  sacred  shrines. 
Plymouth  Rock  is  massively  canopied  —  many  of 
us  wish  that  it  were  not  canopied,  but  open  to  the 
air  and  to  heaven ;  Pilgrim  Hall  houses  in  decency 
and  order,  at  any  rate  —  thanks  to  Mr.  Stickney 
—  the  thousand  Pilgrim  relics  and  the  valuable 
papers  and  pictures.  Burial  Hill  —  holiest  resort 
of  the  pious  visitor,  with  its  outlook  over  the  har- 
bor to  the  horizon  beneath  which  sank  the  white 
sails  of  the  returning  Mayflower  —  is  reverently 
cared  for;  the  great  monument  sums  up  the  Pil- 
grim virtues  for  the  visitor  as  he  comes  and  goes. 
But  the  church,  the  old  Plymouth  church,  has  not 
adequately  fulfilled  its  function  for  the  pilgrim  or 
for  the  town.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  it 
had  nothing  about  it  to  suggest  its  great  history, 
nothing  about  it  of  a  monumental  or  memorial 
nature,  nothing  to  make  the  passer  pause.  Let 
the  new  church  be  and  do  all  this,  is  the  thought 
which  has  now  sprung  up  in  many  minds  and  is 
moving  the  people  of  Plymouth  and  the  children 
of  New  England  the  country  through. 

With  the  thought  of  this  memorial  church  has 
come  another  thought.  As  the  religious  and  the 
civic  idea  were  merged  in  the  little  Plymouth 
community  as  almost  never  else  in  history,  why 
should  not  this  memorial  be  at  once  of  a  religious 
and  a  civic  character,  serving  both  civic  and  re- 
ligious ends?  This  sentimental  appeal  found  im- 
mediate practical  reenforcement.  The  great  gath- 
erings which  are  periodically  held  at  Plymouth  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Fathers,  and 
which  will  be  more  frequent  and  important  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past,  have  had  no  fitting 
quarters  there.  There  has  been  nothing  inspir- 
ing or  fine  in  the  places  where  they  have  been 
held,  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  to  make  one  feel 
that  John  Robinson  and  Brewster  and  Bradford 
haunted  the  place  and  were  present.  Surely 
there  should  be  such  a  fitting  place  for  these  Ply- 
mouth meetings.  Shall  it  not  be  provided  —  that 
is  the  question  which  many  have  raised  at  once  — 
in  connection  with  the  new  memorial  church? 
Shall  not  the  basement  of  the  new  building  be  a 
noble  memorial  hall,  whose  frescoed  walls  and 
windows  richly  dight  shall  tell  the  Pilgrim  story, 
where  the  pictures  which  Boughton,  Halsall  and 
the  rest  have  given  us  shall  hang,  and  where  in 
solemn  and  beautiful  simplicity  shall  be  ranged 
all  that  can  contribute  to  impress  upon  the  vis- 
itor anew  the  meaning  of  the  history  that  was 
enacted  upon  the  hills  and  shore  around?  Here 
the  Pilgrim  Society  should  hold  its  meetings  and 
store  its  growing  library;  here  the  Forefathers' 
Day  dinners  should  take  place;   here  on  the  great 
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national  festivals  should  the  eloquent  word  be 
spoken  and  the  stirring  hymn  be  sung;  here  on 
the  summer  days  should  come  the  travellers 
from  East  and  West  and  from  over  sea,  who 
each  year  in  multiplying  numbers  are  making 
the  Plymouth  pilgrimage,  and  learn  with  new 
vividness  and  force  from  these  speaking  walls  the 
Plymouth  lesson.  Above,  with  handsome  stair- 
ways, should  be  the  church  proper,  with  its  beau- 
tiful auditorium,  following  the  best  forms  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  that  great  inspiring  genius  of 
the  best  old  New  England  meeting-houses,  and 
with  the  chapel,  parlors,  library  and  study  which 
go  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  church,  all 
treated  in  the  chaste  and  homelike  colonial  style 
which  our  best  architects  to-day  are  happily 
bringing  into  vogue  again.  In  harmony  with 'the 
whole  structure  should  be  the  new  gateway  to  the 
old  Burying  Ground,  at  its  upper  corner,  not  un- 
like the  beautiful  colonial  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  Harvard  University,  recently  designed  and  built 
by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 


Surely  this  would  be  a  noble  memorial.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  a  still  more  ambi- 
tious plan  has  been  broached,  which,  if  it  can  be 
carried  out,  would  be  a  still  greater  joy  to  all  lov- 
ers of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  would  secure  for 
Plymouth  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
architectural  groups  in  America  or  in  the  world, 
and  a  public  square  of  quite  unique  interest. 
Fronting  on  the  same  square,  at  the  foot  of  Burial 
Hill,  on  which  the  old  church  has  fronted,  at  the 
left  as  we  face  the  church  and  the  gateway  to  the 
burying-ground,  directly  opposite  the  site  of  the  old 
home  of  Governor  Bradford  at  the  right,  is  the 
Plymouth  town  hall.  It  is  a  poor  structure  at 
best,  quite  unworthy  to-day  of  any  New  England 
town  of  the  rank  of  Plymouth,  and  long  a  source 
of  dissatisfaction  to  the  more  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  this  historic  town.  The  feeling  is  now 
waking  in  the  minds  of  such  that  the  right  time 
has  come,  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church,  for  the  erection  also  of  a  new  town 
hall,  a  building  adequate  to  the  new  and  larger 
needs  of  the  town  and  worthy  of  its  place  as  the 
centre  of  the  civic  life  of  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  signed  the  compact  on  the  Mayflower. 
Let  this  town  hall  —  this  is  the  word  now  heard 
—  rather  than  the  basement  of  the  new  church, 
be  the  memorial  hall.  Let  hall  and  church  be 
distinct;  but  let  them  be  built  with  such  refer- 
ence to  each  other  and  to  the  new  gateway  to  the 
burying-ground,  that  there  shall  be  a  unity  of  ar- 
chitectural effect,  and  that  the  whole  square  shall 
thus  be  given  a  noble  monumental  character.  A 
colonnade,  with  spaces  for  tablets,  might  well  ex- 
tend from  the  street  to  the  hall  and  the  church, 
bounding  one  full  side  of  the  square  and  uniting 
the  two  buildings;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  typifying  Church  and  State,  as  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  town-house  also  typify  them, 
shall  stand  in  the  fullness  of  time  —  what  public- 
spirited  New  Englanders  will  give  St.  Gaudens 
the  commission  to  execute  them?  —  the  figures  in 
enduring  bronze  of  Elder  Brewster  and  Governor 
Bradford. 


We  have  suggested  that   the  new  church  at 
Plymouth   should   follow    in  its  architi    I 
best  forms  of  Sir  (  hristopher  Wren.      Ihc 
gestion    is   a    careful   and   deliberate    one.      The 
obligations  of  New  Englan  Wren 

are  very  inadequately  understood  in  most  quar- 
ters; hut  they  are  almost  incalculable  —  an 
is  a  fitting  time  and  place  for  then  recognition. 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  rch  in 

New  England,  up   to   the   time   'it: 
Gothic  revival,  was  in  some  sort  a  child  — 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  degenerate  child,  but 
sometimes,  too,  as  witness  the  old  first  Chui  I 

Providence,  our  own  Park  Street  (  hurch  in 
ton,  Christ   Church,  and   the   Old  .^outfi,  a  very 
noble  child  —  of  (  hristopher  Wren.     1  i  i   I 
topher  Wren  was  the  one  great,  imperious  archi- 
tect of  London  for  the  forty  years  following  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666.     He  rebuilt  London - 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  down.     He  rebuilt  some  fifty 
of  the   parish    churches.     He   did    not    w<>rk    in 
English  Gothic;    he  did  not  build  parish  churches 
such  as  we  find  elsewhere  in  England;    he  worked 
in  ;the  forms   of   the   Italian    Renaissance -d> and 
especially  he  made  use  of  the  si  wing 

in  the  construction   of   steeples    tor    his   1 
churches  an  ingenuity  and  fertility  quite  unique  in 
the  history  of  architecture.     This  was  just  at  the 
time  when  our  sturdy  New  England  ai 
the  second  generation  —  were  getting  out  of  the 
severe  and  needy  conditions  of  the  first  ]  i 
days,  which  compelled  the   barest  boxes  fur  their 
meeting-houses,  as  well  as  the  strictest  economy 
in  everything  else,  and  were   aide  to  think  a  little 
of  beauty  as  well  as  of  utility,  were  able  to  think 
among  other  things  of  meeting-houses  with  stee- 
ples.    Where  should  they  turn    but   to    London 
and  Christopher   Wren?     And  so   all   over  New- 
England    rose     imitations     of    Wren's     1 
churches;    and   they  have   kept   rising   from   that 
day  to  this,  going  out  from  New  England  all  ever 
the  great  West  and,  starting  sometimes  from  more 
southern  points  of  lodgment,  all  over  the  country. 
Wren,  in  a  word,  stamped  himself  upon   the  New- 
England  meeting-house.1 

Let  the  new  church  at  Plymouth,  then,  a  mem- 
orial to  the  Fathers  of  New  England,  be  also  a 
monument  to  the  great  architect  who  inspired  the 
New  England  meeting-house.  Let  it  copy  his 
best  interior,  the  exquisite  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose;  and  let  it  copy  his  best  spire, 
the  famous  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  There  is  a  double- 
reason  for  this  latter;  for  the  architect  whi 
at  the  picture  of  the  old  meeting-house  at  Ply- 
mouth which  preceded  that  which  has  just  been 
destroyed  sees  at  once  that  its  designer  was  influ- 
enced by  some  of  the  lines  of  bow  steeple,  and 
tried  in  his  modest  way  to  reproduce  them. 


The  building  of  these  memorials   at    Plymouth, 

we  say,  should   enlist  the   interest   of  every 
Englander    and    every   patriotic    American.     The 
people  of  Plymouth,  we  well  know,  will  do  their 
own  part  generously  and  with  reverent  de\ 

1  Mr.  Ashton   Willarcl   nas  discussed   this    subject  \ery 
fully  and  with    fine    appreciation    in    the    NEW    ENGLAND 

Magazine  for  January.  i8qo. 
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But  Plymouth  does  not  belong  to  Plymouth  only; 
it  belongs  to  all  of  us  —  and  men  and  women 
everywhere  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  add 
their  brick  to  the  temple.  One,  it  may  be,  well 
able  to  do  it,  will  come  forward,  as  Mr.  Stickney 
came  forward  to  rebuild  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  ask 
the  privilege  to  add  to  the  money  raised  by  the 
Plymouth  congregation  enough  more  money  to 
make  its  new  church  a  truly  monumental  struc- 
ture. Another  fond  New  Englander  may  say, 
Let  me  build  this  memorial  hall;  another,  Let 
me  build  this  gateway  to  the  old  burying-ground; 
another,  Let  me  erect  the  statue  to  Bradford;  an- 
other, Let  me  erect  that  to  Elder  Brewster.  Or 
the  work  may  be  done  in  a  more  popular  and 
general  way.  The  churches  of  New  England 
shall  help;  the  New  England  Societies  east  and 
west  shall  help;  men  and  women  everywhere, 
who  feel  and  love  the  Pilgrim  spirit,  shall  help. 
Should  there  not  be  a  town  meeting  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  with  Edward  Everett  Hale 
as  its  moderator,  and  the  best  men  of  Boston 
round  him,  with  speeches  eloquent  in  memory  of 
the  stern  time  when  Winthrop  and  Bradford  stood 
by  each  other  so  loyally  for  the  common  weal, 
and  ending  with  such  an  appeal  to  the  Bay  Colony 
to  show  its  love  for  the  Old  Colony  as  can  never 
be  made  to  the  Bay  Colony  without  generous  and 
glad  response? 

*  * 

In  the  Editor's  Table  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  October,  1889,  in  connection  with 
an  article  upon  Dr.  Holmes,  we  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  old  New  England  Magazine,  con- 
ducted in  Boston  for  several  years,  beginning  in 
1 83 1,  by  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  It  was  in  this 
old  New  England  Magazine  that  Holmes's  first 
magazine  articles  appeared,  unless  some  youthful 
papers  of  his  had  been  published  previously  in 
the  Knickerbocker.  "The  Last  Leaf,"  and  the 
first  of  Holmes's  writings  bearing  the  title  of 
"  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  appeared 
here.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  many  of  Whit- 
tier's  early  poems  and  essays  also  first  saw  the 
light  in  this  New  England  Magazine.  Mr. 
Underwood,  in  his  life  of  Whittier,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  magazine,  and  of  Whittier's 
contributions  to  it,  which  many  will  be  glad  to 
read  at  this  time. 

"  The  New  England  Magazine  for  May,  1832, 
contains  a  notice  of  Whittier's  poem,  '  Moll 
Pitcher,'  including  admired  specimens  of  its  ver- 
sification; but  the  tone  of  comment  is  not  gen- 
erally complimentary.  In  one  paragraph  the 
critic  reproves  Whittier  for  publishing  a  poem  '  in 
its  original  negligence  '  ;  saying,  '  Why  does  a 
writer  who  is  competent  to  the  production  of  ele- 
gant and  perfect  verses,'  etc.?  The  censure  is 
welcome  on  account  of  the  admission  that  at  this 
early  period,  before  any  of  Whittier's  poems  had 
been  gathered  from  a  fugitive  existence,  he  was 
recognized  as  a  maker  of  '  elegant  and  perfect 
verses. '  We  give  a  short  descriptive  passage  to 
show  the  style  : 

'Nahant,  thy  beach  is  beautiful !  — 

A  dim  line  through  the  tossing  waves, 
Along  whose  verge  the  spectre  gull 
Her  thin  and  snowy  plumage  laves, 


What  time  the  summer's  greenness  lingers 

Within  thy  sunned  and  sheltered  nooks, 
And  the  green  vine  with  twining  fingers 

Creep  up  and  down  thy  hanging  rocks. 
Around,  the  blue  and  level  main, 

Above,  a  sunshine  rich  as  fell, 
Brightening  of  old  with  golden  rain, 

The  isle  Apollo  loved  so  well;  — 
And  far  off,  dim  and  beautiful 
The  snow-white  sail  and  graceful  hull, 

Slow  dipping  to  the  billow's  swell.  ' 

"  It  may  be  best  here  to  say  something  of  this 
magazine  and  of  Whittier's  contributions  to  it. 
Its  first  appearance  was  in  July,  1831,  and  it  was 
continued  to  December,  1835,  comprising  nine 
octavo  volumes.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham  and 
his  son  Edwin  (  afterwards  lost  at  sea  )  were  the 
first  editors,  The  elder  Buckingham,  afterwards 
editor  of  the  Boston  Courier,  was  the  one  to 
whom  Lowell's  first  series  of '  Biglow  Papers ' 
was  addressed.  John  O.  Sargent,  a  noted  journal- 
ist, and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  philanthropist  and 
educator  of  the  blind,  succeeded  Mr.  Buckingham 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  volume;  but  they 
soon  relinquished  the  charge  to  Park  Benjamin,  a 
writer  of  both  prose  and  verse,  brother-in-law  of 
the  historian  Motley.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1835  tne  periodical  came  to  an  end,  —  having 
been  '  merged  '  in  the  American  Monthly  Alaga- 
zine,  of  New  York. 

"  As  compensation  to  writers  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  contents  of  the  magazine  were  in 
strange  contrast.  Many  of  the  articles  read  like 
themes  of  undergraduates  and  the  moral  essays 
of  budding  clergyman.  But  in  the  mid:t  of  this 
dulness  there  were  auroral  gleams,  —  hints  of  fu- 
ture possibilities.  About  a  dozen  of  Holmes's 
beautiful  early  poems —  comic,  tender  and  grace- 
ful —  appeared  during  the  first  two  years.  Long- 
fellow was  represented  by  his  '  Coplas  de  Man- 
rique.'  Whittier  furnished  four  prose  articles  and 
seven  short  poems,  besides  the  whole  of  '  Mogg 
Megone.'  There  was  also  poems  by  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney,  Miss  Hannah  E.  Gould,  James  G. 
Percival,  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  Grenville  Mellen, 
John  Neal,  Isaac  McClellan,  Jr.,  and  Park  Benja- 
min. Alexander  H.  Everett  wrote  on  the  French 
Revolution,  and  Judge  Story  gave  a  fine  sketch 
of  Daniel  Webster.  But  most  interesting  of  all 
are  the  exquisite  early  stories  and  sketches  of 
Hawthorne.  Readers  of  the  '  Twice  Told  Tales  ' 
know  them  by  heart :  the  most  original  and  sub- 
tle productions  in  the  literature  of  America.  It 
makes  one  sad  to  remember  that  those  labors 
brought  to  the  author  less  than  a  respectable 
copyist  now  earns. 

"  The  magazine  was  printed  upon  dingy  paper 
with  dull,  small  type,  and  was  '  illustrated '  by  the 
worst  ( lithographic )  portraits  ever  seen.  The 
portraits  are  interesting  —  in  fact  priceless  —  on 
account  of  their  associations;  but  the  '  art '  gives 
one  a  humilating  sensation. 

"  As  the  volumes  of  this  magazine  are  ex- 
tremely scarce,  an  enumeration  of  Whittier's  con- 
tributions is  given  : 

"  '  Powow  Hill,'  a  prose  sketch,  vol.  ii.  p.  41 6, 
May;  1832;  '  Passaconaway,'  a  prose  story,  vol. 
iv.  p.  121  (  1833  );      'The  Opium  Eater,'  a  prose 
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.disquisition,  vol.  iv.  p.  217,  (1833)  ;  «  The  Female 
Martyr,'  a  poem,  vol.  iv.  p.  322,  May,  1833;  '  New 
England  Superstitions,'  prose,  with  a  poem  in- 
cluded, vol.  v.,  July,  1833;  'Stanzas,'  an  amatory 
poem,  vol.  v.  p.  141,  July,  1833;  '  Toussaint 
l'Ouverture,'  with  prefatory  note,  vol.  v.  p.  368; 
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Little  Dames  and  Men. 

We  must  all  remember  when 
We  were  little  dames  and  men; 
When  each  sorrow  tugged  away  with  all  its  might 
At  our  little  hearts  and  eyes, 
Till  the  air  was  full  of  sighs, 
And    the    brightest    day   was    turned   to    darkest 
night. 

How  we'd  weep, 
How  we'd  creep 
To  our  little  beds  to  sleep, 
With  wet  lashes  on  flushed  faces;   even  then, 
Not  a  soul  would  ever  know 
Half  our  agony;   and  so  — 
We  should  sympathize  with  little  dames  and  men. 

We  must  all  remember  when 
We  were  little  dames  and  men, 
When  we  meet  the  little  ones  from  day  to  day. 
A  kind  word  is  just  as  cheap, 
And  it  sinks  to  depths  as  deep 
As  the  harsh  one  you  were  sending  down  their 
way. 

If  you  knew 
How  a  few 
Gracious  acts  and  words  from  you 
Were  planted  in  their  souls,  to  blossom  when 
Golden  clays  of  childhood  seem 
To  be  shadows  of  a  dream, 
You  would  love  and  cherish  little  dames  and  men. 
— John  Ernest  McCann. 


A  Passing  Fancy. 

I  sit  alone  to-night,  and  in  the  grate 

I  watch  the  dying  flame  flash  up  and  gleam 
An  instant  through  the  dark.     It's  growing  late, 

And  still  in  silence  do  I  sit  and  dream. 
The  fancies  that  I  see  within  its  light 

Are  sometimes  like  its  ashes,  —  cold  and  dark; 
Another  moment  flashing  up  as  bright 

As  if  in  keeping  with  its  brightest  spark. 

But  why  should  I  sit  sadly  here  to-night? 

There  're  other  girls,  if  one  but  thinks  there  are. 
That  last  red  coal  will  make  a  splendid  light, 

And  — Ah,  by  Jove,  but  that's  a  good  cigar! 
—  James   G.  Burnett. 


Flirtation. 

She  lifts  back  the  window-curtain; 

He  closes  the  gate  below; 
She  smiles  —  a  coquette,  1  am  certain; 

His  eyes  take  a  tender  glow. 
Will  it  be  this  way  after  marriage? 

Will  they  play  at  sweethearts  through  life? 
Listen,  you  who  would  true  love  dispart 

They  have  flirted  for  years  —  that's  his  wife  ! 
—  Nelly  J. a  Rut  6 


At  the  Spring-House. 

Down  in  the  spring-house  the  stone  crocks  lie, 

Row  on  row  where  the  water  flows, 

Trickling,  gurgling,  murmuring  by, 

As  out  and  on  in  its  flight  it  | 

High  on  a  hook  the  skimmer  swings, 

And  the  cream  comes  up  on  the  dimpling  milk, 

While  a  butterfly  moves  his  outspread  w 

Soft  and  smooth  and  as  gay  as  silk. 

Down  in  the  spring-house  the  wl  -  sleep, 

All  in  the  shade  so  damply  cool, 

And  there  in  a  corner's  shadow  deep 

Nestles  the  hickory  milking-stool; 

Rustles  a  maple  overhead. 

And  a  crisp  brown  leaf  like  a  whisper  falls, 

While  in  and  out  through  its  gravelly  bed 

The  current  clear  of  the  spring  stream  brawls. 

Down  in  the  spring-house  Marge:  . 

Dreaming  soft  of  the  days  to  be, 

Tearing  a  flower  to  tiny  bits. 

With  "  He  loves  me  not,  he  loves  but  me  !  ' 

Out  in  the  orchard  the  apples  strew 

The  dewy  grass  with  their  russet  and  gold, 

That  mark  the  time  when  the       -  blew 

His  challenge  rude  through  the  tree-tops  old. 

Down  in  the  spring-house  a  quick  step 

A  strong  hand  rattles  the  wooden  latch, 

Somebody  into  the  twilight  calls. 

And  something  happened  I  did  not 

But  two  came  loitering  through  th<   I 

And  lingered  long  by  the  rustic  gate, 

And  an  echo  speaks  in  the  warm  south  brer.    . 

"Margery,  Margery,  why  so  late?' 

—  Ernest  Mci 
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My  Sister's  Bird. 

My  sister's  bird,  it  will  not  sing 
The  old-time  melodies  to  me  ! 
Dethroned  by  silent  misery, 
The  blithesome  song  hath  taken  wing; 
And  all  day  long  it  seems  to  brood, 
As  if  its  heart  had  gone  away 
To  where  the  zephyrs  used  to  play 
In  that  old  home  within  the  wood ! 

This  gaudy  room  doth  seem  to  kill 

My  sister's  bird.      For  howsoe'er 

A  prison  builded  is,  or  fair, 

'Tis  nothing  but  a  prison  still. 

The  grand  piano  and  the  flute, 

The  organ  and  the  violin, 

My  sister's  song  and  mandolin 

Can  wake  no  chord  —  the  bird  is  mute. 

There's  nothing  real  in  the  room; 
Though  all  is  rich  and  all  is  fair, 
There  seems  no  life  within  the  air 
That  presses  round  the  bird  in  gloom. 
But  closer  still  the  bird  to  see, 
I  turn  the  light  upon  the  scene;  — 
That  little  bird  hath  lately  been 
A  subject  of  taxidermy  ! 

—  Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 


Outward  Bound. 
My  ship  is  going  away  from  me, — 
Going  far  out  on  a  wintry  sea; 
The  hope  of  my  life  is  sailing  away :  — 
"  Take  her,  O  bridegroom  old  and  gray !  " 

For  I  have  neither  money  nor  land; 
I've  courted  her  with  an  empty  hand; 
And  so  I  have  heard  her  father  say,  — 
"  Take  her,  O  bridegroom  old  and  gray !  " 

She  is  laying  her  course  for  a  golden  shore, 
And  I — -I  shall  never  see  her  more; 
I  have  not  the  power  to  bid  her  stay:  — 
"  Take  her,  O  bridegroom  old  and  gray !  " 

Perhaps,  when  Pve  gathered  my  store  of  wealth, 
I  may  need  a  nurse  for  my  failing  health : 
Some  other  fair  maid  whose  father  shall  say, — 
["  Take  her,  O  bridegroom  old  and  gray  !  " 

—  Harry  Romaine. 


Echoes. 

Faint  echoes  of  the  past  are  we, 

And  nothing  more. 
What  can  we  say  of  land  or  sea, 

Has  not  been  said  before?  — 

Of  twilight  trembling  on  the  edge 

Of  moonless  night? 
The  Ancients  had  the  entering  wedge, 

In  verse  exquisite  quite. 

The  morn,  too,  has  been  sung  to  death 

By  poets  old; 
And  we  may  write  till  out  of  breath,  — 

The  tale,  it  has  been  told. 

Not  even  death  for  us  is  left, 

To  praise  or  blame; 
Our  verse  at  best  seems  conscious  theft, 

And  wins  no  lasting  fame. 

In  glorious  Shakespeare's  "  thoughts  that  breathe 

And  words  that  burn," 
All  has  been  said  the  sun  beneath.  — 

Whichever  way  we  turn, 

We  sing  the  songs  that  have  been  sung :  — 

We  praise  the  fair, 
And  find  in  every  age  and  tongue 

Love's  been  before  us  there. 

For  poets  of  the  modern  times 

Mankind  must  grieve; 
Because  they  can  but  echo  chimes 

As  old  as  Madam  Eve. 

When  God  His  prophets  poets  made, 

They  had  some  show; 
But  our  poor  laurels  soon  will  fade, 

While  theirs  will  brighter  grow. 

Concrete,  abstract,  whate'er  the  themes, 

We  are  but  heirs 
Of  greater  masters'  wealth  of  dreams, 

In  subdivided  shares. 

'Tis  an  inheritance  most  grand,  — 

Such  mantle's  fall; 
But  grander  on  the  other  hand 

To  wear  it  first  of  all. 

—  Anna  Henshaiv. 
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